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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

June  15,  1910. 

Resolved,  That  the  complete  report  on  the  condition  of  woman  and 
child  wage-earners  in  the  United  States,  transmitted  and  to  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  in  response  to  the 
act  approved  January  twenty-ninth,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven, 
entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
to  report  upon  the  industrial,  social,  moral,  educational,  and  physical 
condition  of  woman  and  child  workers  in  the  United  States,"  be 
printed  as  a  public  document. 

CHARLES  G.  BENNETT, 

Secretary. 
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LETTERS  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR, 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY, 

Washington,  June  14,  1910. 

SIR:  In  partial  compliance  with  the  Senate  resolution  of  May  25, 
1910,  I  beg  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  showing  the  results  of  jbhe 
investigation  into  the  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage-earners 
in  the  cotton  textile  industry  in  the  United  States. 

This  report  has  just  been  completed,  and  is  the  first  section 
available  for  transmission  of  the  larger  report  on  the  investigation 
carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  approved  January 
29,  1907,  which  provided  "That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  investigate 
and  report  on  the  industrial,  social,  moral,  educational,  and  physical 
condition  of  woman  and  child  workers  in  the  United  States  wherever 
employed,  with  special  reference  to  their  age,  hours  of  labor,  term  of 
employment,  health,  illiteracy,  sanitary  and  other  conditions  sur- 
rounding their  occupation,  and  the  means  employed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  health,  person,  and  morals." 

A  separate  section,  dealing  with  certain  health  conditions  of  cotton- 
mill  operatives,  together  with  the  remaining  sections  of  the  general 
report,  are  being  completed  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  will  each  be 
transmitted  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment. 
Respectfully, 

CHARLES  NAGEL, 

Secretary. 
Hon.  JAMES  S.  SHERMAN, 

President  of  the  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR, 

BUREAU  OF  LABOR, 

Washington,  June  13,  1910. 

SIR  :  I  beg  to  transmit  herewith  Volume  I  of  the  Report  on  Condition 
of  Woman  and  Child  Wage-Earners  in  the  United  States  which  relates 
to  the  cotton  textile  industry.  This  is  the  first  section  transmitted 
of  the  report  of  the  general  investigation  into  the  condition  of  woman 
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and  child  workers  in  the  United    States,  carried  on  in  compliance 
with  the  act  of  Congress  approved  January  29,  1907. 

The  general  conduct  of  the  field  work  of  the  investigation  of  the 
cotton  textile  industry  has  been  under  the  direction  of  Special  Agent 
Walter  B.  Palmer.  In  the  preparation  of  his  report  he  has  been 
principally  assisted  by  Special  Agents  Frank  B.  Sargent,  Arthur 
J.  Stewartson,  Frank  W.  Bird,  William  F.  Kirk,  and  Lucian  W. 
Chaney.  The  tabular  work  has  been  carried  on  by  Mr.  John  M. 
Foster.  The  general  preparation  of  the  report  has,  however,  been 
carried  on  under  the  direction  and  immediate  supervision  of  Mr. 
Chas.  H.  Verrill. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  CHAS.  P.  NEILL, 

Commissioner. 

The  SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
SCOPE  AND  METHOD  OF  THE  INVESTIGATION. 

The  investigation  of  the  employment  of  women  and  children  in  the 
cotton  textile  industry  was  carried  on  in  four  States  of  New  England 
and  in  six  States  in  the  South,  the  States  chosen  being  those  where 
most  of  the  cotton  mills  are  located.  The  field  work  was  begun  in 
the  South  late  in  the  fall  of  1907  and  was  continued  there  until  the 
spring  of  1908.  In  New  England  the  field  work  was  done  during  the 
spring  and  early  summer  of  1908. 

The  mills  investigated  numbered  198.  Of  these,  7  were  located  in 
Maine,  7  iii  New  Hampshire,  22  in  Massachusetts,  10  in  Rhode  Island, 
4  in  Virginia,  59  in  North  Carolina,  36  in  South  Carolina,  31  in  Georgia, 
13  in  Alabama,  and  9  in  Mississippi.  These  ten  States  had,  in  1908, 
23,992,113  cotton  spindles,  or  85.8  per  cent  of  the  27,964,387  spindles 
in  the  entire  country.  (°) 

Of  the  198  mills,  154  manufactured  cloth  and  the  yarn  from  which 
cloth  was  made,  1  manufactured  cloth  only,  and  43  manufactured 
yarn  only.  These  43  yarn  mills  were  located  as  follows:  New  Hamp- 
shire, 1;  Massachusetts,  1;  Virginia,  1;  North  Carolina,  24;  South 
Carolina,  6 ;  Georgia,  6 ;  Alabama,  3 ;  Mississippi,  1.  The  strictly  cloth 
mill  was  a  small  one  in  North  Carolina. 

Some  of  the  largest  mills  in  the  country  were  investigated  and  some, 
also,  that  were  small.  In  the  case  of  18  large  corporations,  each 
having  two  or  more  mills,  not  all  of  their  mills  were  investigated. 
These  18  corporations  were  located  as  follows:  Maine,  3;  New  Hamp- 
shire, 1;  Massachusetts,  7;  North  Carolina,  1;  South  Carolina,  2; 
Georgia,  3;  Alabama,  1. 

Of  the  mills  included  in  the  study  some  were  located  in  cities,  some 
in  town's,  and  some  in  the  country  districts.  In  selecting  mills  for 
investigation  the  aim  was  to  select  in  each  locality  those  that  would 
be  representative  of  the  industry,  including  some  that  showed  the 
best  conditions,  some  that  showed  the  worst,  and  some  in  which 
average  conditions  prevailed. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  cotton-consuming  estab- 
lishments and  the  number  of  their  spindles  in  1908  in  the  ten  States 
in  which  mills  were  investigated,(a)  together  with  the  number  of  mills 
investigated  and  the  number  of  spindles  in  such  mills.  The  table 

a  Census  Bulletin  No.  97,  pp.  10,  11. 
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also  shows  the  per  cent  that  the  mills  investigated  were  of  the  mills 
which  were  reported  by  the  census  for  the  same  States  and,  similarly, 
the  per  cent  which  the  spindles  of  the  mills  investigated  formed  of 
the  spindles  which  were  reported  by  the  census. 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  COTTON  MILLS  AND    OF  SPINDLES  IN  STATES  COVERED  BY 
THE  INVESTIGATION,  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER    CENT  INVESTIGATED. 


States. 

Establishments. 

Spindles. 

Reported 
by  cen- 
sus, 1908. 

Included 
in  this 
investi- 
gation, 
1907-8. 

Per  cent 
investi- 
gated. 

Reported  by 
census,  1908. 

Included  in 
this  investi- 
gation, 
1907-8. 

Per  cent 
investi- 
gated. 

Maine 

35 
41 
203 

77 

30 
293 
150 

154 
71 
28 

7 
7 
22 
10 

4 
59 
36 
31 
13 
9 

20.0 
17.1 
10.8 
13.0 

13.3 

20.1 
24.0 
20.1 
18.3 
32.1 

978,  188 
1,320,503 
9,446,380 
2,  388,  105 

295,  579 
2,944,404 
3,713,006 
1,792,790 
939,942 
173,216 

429,  200 
183,  556 
1,696,632 
614,114 

183,  740 
673,  438 
1,127,720 
709,376 
369,  860 
118,071 

43.9 
13.9 
18.0 
25.7 

0,2.2 
22.  9 
30.4 
39.6 
39.3 
68.2 

New  Hampshire.  ...          

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Virginia 

North  Carolina. 

South  Carolina 

Georgia  

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Total 

1,082 

198  1          18.3 

23,992,113 

6,105,707 

25.4 

As  appears  in  the  table,  18.3  per  cent  of  the  total  cotton  mills  were 
investigated.  On  the  basis  of  spindles  25.4  per  cent  of  the  industry 
in  the  selected  States  was  covered.  The  number  of  employees  in  the 
198  establishments  was  81,335. 

In  this  investigation  each  establishment  reported  was  personally 
inspected  by  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor.  No  establishment  was 
reported  unless  its  officers  permitted  the  agent  to  have  full  access  to 
all  departments  of  the  mill  and  to  examine  the  pay  roll.  Information 
regarding  conditions  in  the  mill  was  therefore  obtained  in  all  cases  by 
the  personal  observations  of  the  agents  of  the  bureau. 

The  information  which  the  agents  obtained  from  their  frequent 
inspections  of  the  mills  reported  was  supplemented  by  further  infor- 
mation obtained  from  both  employers  and  employees. 

The  earnings  of  all  children  under  16  years  of  age,  of  all  females  16 
years  and  over,  and  of  those  males  16  years  and  over  in  occupations 
employing  any  children  or  women  were  copied  from  the  pay  rolls  for 
a  recent  pay-roll  period.  The  hours  of  work  of  each  employee  during 
the  pay-roll  period  were  obtained  from  the  pay  rolls  or,  in  a  few  cases 
where  the  pay  roll  did  not  show  the  hours  of  labor,  from  the  pay-roll 
clerk.  In  no  case  were  the  earnings  or  hours  of  work  of  overseers, 
second  hands,  section  hands,  or  men  in  occupations  employing  no 
children  or  women  included. 

Information  was  also  obtained  concerning  the  age,  conjugal  con- 
dition, nativity,  and  race  of  each  employee  of  these  three  classes. 
In  the  case  of  the  smaller  mills,  where  these  facts  were  known  by  the 
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mill  officials,  data  were  obtained  from  them.  In  the  case  of  the  large 
mills,  the  facts  were  obtained  from  the  employees  either  in  the  mill 
or  at  their  homes  by  personal  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  agent  of  the 
Bureau.  In  securing  such  information  the  overseers  of  different 
departments  frequently  assisted.  In  the  case  of  a  number  of  the 
larger  mills,  printed  slips  asking  for  the  desired  information  were 
distributed  among  the  employees  and  were  collected  after  being  filled. 

Great  care  was  taken  to  verify  the  ages  of  children  under  16  as 
reported  by  the  children  themselves  or  by  the  mill  officials,  especially 
in  the  cases  of  the  younger  children.  This  was  done  by  interrogating 
the  children,  their  parents,  or  other  members  of  the  family,  and  fre- 
quently teachers  of  the  schools  which  the  children  had  attended.  In 
the  South  verification  could  not  be  made  by  consulting  public  records 
of  birth  except  in  certain  large  cities  where  births  are  recorded,  but 
wherever  possible  verification  was  made  by  consulting  the  family 
Bibles  of  families  whose  homes  were  visited.  In  New  England  the 
ages  of  many  children  were  verified  by  the  records  of  births  kept  by 
public  officials,  but  this  could  be  done  only  for  children  who  were 
born  where  the  mills  in  which  they  worked  were  located,  and  then 
only  when  the  mills  were  located  where  public  records  of  births  were 
kept.  So  far  as  means  of  verification  could  be  found,  the  ages  of  the 
younger  children  were  verified.  Both  the  ages  as  reported  by  the 
employers  and  the  ages  as  otherwise  ascertained  were  reported. 
But  the  agents  of  the  bureau  did  not  depend  on  their  own  judgment 
of  the  ages  of  children.  In  no  case  has  an  estimate  of  the  age  accord- 
ing to  the  appearance  of  the  child  been  used;  and  unless  proof 
was  obtained  which  showed  that  the  age  furnished  by  the  child  or  by 
the  mill  official  was  inaccurate,  that  statement  of  age  was  always 
accepted.  The  result  is,  beyond  question,  that  many  young  children 
under  14  years  of  age,  and  some  of  14  and  15  were  reported  as  one,  two, 
or  three  years  older  than  the  true  age,  and  the  number  of  children 
under  the  legal  age  who  were  actually  employed  was  certainly  consid- 
erably in  excess  of  the  figures  given  in  this  report.  (a)  In  the  case  of 
some  operatives  16  years  of  age  and  over,  they  were  entered  as  being 
"16  and  over"  or  "21  and  over,"  because  the  mill  officials  were  not 
able  to  state  the  age  more  definitely. 

The  general  industrial  depression  which  began  in  the  fall  of  1907 
affected  cotton  mills,  so  that  during  the  following  winter  and  spring 
many  of  them  reduced  the  number  of  their  employees,  and  in  some 
instances  reduced  wages  and  piece  prices.  However,  pay  rolls 
were  selected  which  showed  the  number  of  operatives  and  their  earn- 
ings for  a  pay-roll  period  previous  to  the  time  any  reduction  was  made. 
This  was  done  for  all  establishments  in  the  South  which  were  investi- 
gated and  for  most  of  those  in  New  England. 

page  152  for  discussion  in  detail  of  ages  as  reported  and  as  verified. 
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The  following  table  shows,  by  States  and  sections,  the  number  of 
establishments  investigated  and  the  number  of  their  employees. 
The  employees  are  divided  into  those  who  were  16  years  old  and  over 
and  those  who  were  under  16  years  of  age,  and  are  subdivided  into 
male  and  female.  The  States  in  this  table  have  been  grouped  under 
two  heads,  and  separate  totals  have  been  given  for  the  New  England 
and  the  Southern  States,  since  the  laws  fixing  the  legal  age  at  which 
children  may  be  employed  differ  in  the  various  States  and  fall,  gen- 
erally speaking,  under  two  heads,  the  age  for  the  four  New  England 
States  being  14  years  and  for  the  Southern  States  12  years.  The  per 
cent  which  each  group  is  of  the  whole  number  of  those  employed 
also  is  shown. 

NUMBER  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS  INVESTIGATED  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF 
EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  SEX  AND  EACH  AGE  GROUP,  BY  STATES. 


State. 

Es- 
tab- 
lish- 
ments 
inves- 
tigat- 
ed. 

Number  of  employees. 

Per  cent  of  total  employees. 

16  years  and 
over. 

Under  16  years. 

Total. 

16  years 
and  over. 

Under  16  years. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

Maine.  . 

7 

22 
10 

2,582 
1,213 
9,623 
3,611 

2,855 
961 
7,773 
2,701 

244 
43 
285 
249 

253 
68 
320 
249 

497 
111 
605 
498 

5,934 
2,285 
18,  001 
6,810 

43.5 
53.1 
53.4 
53.0 

48.1 
42.0 
43.2 
39.6 

4.1 
1.9 

1.6 
3.7 

4.3 
3.0 
1.8 
3.7 

8.4 
4.9 
3.4 
7.4 

New  Hampshire  
Massachusetts.  . 

Rhode  Island 

Total 

46 

17,029 

1,891 
5,889 
7,778 
6,248 
2,844 
933 

14,  290 

918 
3,175 
3,341 

3,277 
1,558 

788 

821 

890 

219 
1,124 
1,499 
900 
594 
249 

1,711 

483 
2,347 
3,302 
1,827 
1,167 
539 

33,030 

51.5 

43.3 

2.5 

2.7 

5.2 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Virginia 

4 
59 
36 
31 
13 
9 

264 
1,223 
1,803 
927 
573 
290 

3,292 
11,411 
14,  421 
11,352 
5,569 
2,260 

57.4 
51.6 
53.9 
55.0 
51.1 
41.3 

27.9 
27.8 
23.2 
28.9 
28.0 
34.9 

8.0 
10.7 
12.5 
8.2 
10.3 
12.8 

6.7 
9.9 
10.4 
7.9 
10.6 
11.0 

14.7 
20.6 
22.9 
16.1 
20.9 
23.8 

North  Carolina  

South  Carolina  
Georgia  

Alabama 

Mississippi  

Total 

152 
198 

25,  583 
42,612 

13,057 
27,  347 

5,080 
5,901 

4,585 
5,475 

9,665 
11,376 

48,  305 
81,335 

53.0 
52.4 

27.0 

33.6 

10.5 
7.3 

9.5 
6.7 

20.0 
14.0 

Grand  total  

In  order  to  ascertain  the  living  conditions,  to  secure  family  and 
personal  information  about  the  women  and  children  who  were  oper- 
atives, and  to  inquire  about  certain  conditions  in  the  mill  which 
affected  them,  the  homes  of  some  of  the  operatives  of  each  establish- 
ment investigated  were  visited.  No  family  was  thus  reported  which 
did  not  contain  a  cotton-mill  worker  who  was  either  a  child  under  16 
years  or  a  female  16  years  of  age  or  over.  Detailed  information  in 
regard  to  a  total  of  2,421  families  was  secured.  The  rule  intended  to 
be  followed  as  nearly  as  practicable  was  to  secure  family  schedules  to 
represent  10  per  cent  of  the  woman  'and  child  employees  of  each  mill. 
A  minimum,  however,  was  fixed  of  10  family  schedules,  which  would 
usually  include,  in  the  cotton  industry,  from  30  to  40  individual  em- 
ployees. Taken  as  a  whole  the  New  England  families  from  which 
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schedule  data  were  secured  included  2,965  wage-earners,  or  an  average 
of  3.5  per  family,  while  the  southern  families  had  6,011,  or  an  average 
of  3.8  per  family.  In  the  South,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small 
number,  these  wage-earners  were  employed  in  the  cotton  industry. 
The  detailed  data  in  regard  to  these  families  and  their  members  form 
the  basis  of  the  tables  and  the  discussion  relating  to  families  and 
cotton-mill  workers.  In  the  following  table  these  families  are  grouped 
by  States  and  the  nativity  of  the  head  of  the  family,  and  the  average 
size  of  the  families  in  each  group  is  given;  totals  and  averages  are 
also  given  for  the  New  England  and  the  Southern  States  separately  on 
account  of  the  marked  difference  in  the  race  composition  of  the  work- 
ing forces  in  the  two  sections. 

NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES  CONTAINING  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  COTTON-MILL  WORKERS 
FOR  WHICH  DATA  WERE  SECURED  FOR  THIS  INVESTIGATION,  AND  TOTAL  AND 
AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  IN  SUCH  FAMILIES,  BY  NATIVITY  OF  HEAD  OF 
FAMILY  AND  BY  STATE. 


State. 

Native-born  of  native 
parents. 

Native-born  of  for- 
eign parents. 

Foreign  born. 

All  nativities. 

Fami- 
lies. 

Persons. 

Fam- 
ilies. 

Persons. 

Fam- 
ilies. 

Persons. 

Fam- 
ilies. 

Persons. 

Total. 

Av- 
erage 
per 
fam- 
ily- 

Total. 

Av- 
erage 
per 
fam- 
ily. 

Total. 

Av- 
erage 
per 
fam- 

iiy. 

Total. 

Av- 
erage 
per 
fam- 
ily. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

Maine 

3 
2 
32 
4 

19 
6 
182 
20 

6.3 
3.0 
5.7 
5.0 

14 
3 
24 
14 

89 
29 
150 
98 

6.4 
9.7 
6.2 
7.0 

138 
79 
382 
159 

1,046 
523 
2,294 
1,106 

7.6 
6.6 
6.0 
7.0 

155 

84 
438 
177 

1,154 
558 
2,626 
1,224 

7.4 

6.6 
6.0 
6.9 

New  Hampshire  
Massachusetts  

Rhode  Island  .  .  . 

Total  

41 

227 

471 
3,352 
2,894 
1,938 
&  1,059 
620 

5.5 

55 

366 

6.7 

758 

4,969 

6.6 

854 

5,562 

6.5 

SOUTHERN    GROUP. 

Virginia  

78 
499 
430 
311 
«154 
91 

6.0 

6.7 
6.7 
6.2 
6.9 
6.8 

78 
499 
432 
312 
155 
91 

471 
3,352 
2,907 
1,941 
1,064 
620 

6.0 
6.7 
6.7 
6.2 
6.9 
6.8 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina  
Georgia  

2 

1 
1 

13 
3 

5 

6.5 
3.0 
5.0 

Alabama  

Mississippi 

Total..   .. 

a  1,563 

&10,334 
610,  561 

6.6 
6.6 

4 

~762~ 

21 
4,990 

5.3 

6.6 

1,567 

10,  355 

6.6 

Grand  total.... 

-IT 

1    ~ 

366 

6.7 

ol,604 

2,421 

15,917 

6.6 

«  Including  1  colored  family.  &  Including  10  colored  persons. 

As  indicated  by  the  last  table,  practically  all  of  the  operatives  in 
cotton  mills  in  the  South  are  persons  who  are  native-born  of  native 
parents,  while  in  New  England  the  proportion  of  persons  of  this 
class  reported  is  comparatively  small,  being  greatly  exceeded  by 
those  who  are  native-born  of  foreign  parents  and  still  more  by  those 
who  were  born  in  foreign  countries. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  States,  the  total  number  of  families 
included  in  the  investigation,  the  total  number  of  individuals  with  the 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 2 
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average  per  family,  and  the  total  number  of  wage-earners  with  the 
average  per  family.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  number  of 
wage-earners  per  family  varies  considerably  in  the  several  States. 
In  Maine,  for  example,  the  average  number  of  wage-earners  per 
family  is  4.1,  while  in  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  it  is  only 
3.2.  In  the  South,  likewise,  Alabama  has  4.3  wage-earners  per 
family,  while  Virginia  has  only  3.4. 

TOTAL  FAMILIES,  TOTAL  AND  AVERAGE  MEMBERSHIP  OF  FAMILIES,  AND  TOTAL 
AND  AVERAGE  WAGE-EARNERS  IN  FAMILIES,  BY  STATES. 


State. 

Total 
families. 

Members  of            Wage-earners  in 
families.                      families. 

Total. 

Average 
per 
family. 

Total. 

Average 
per 
family. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

Maine                      j 

155 
84 
438 
177 

1,154 

558 
2,626 
1,224 

7.4 
6.6 
6.0 
6.9 

635 
271 
1,388 
671 

4.1 
3.2 
3.2 
3.8 

New  Hampshire. 

Massachusetta  

Rhode  Island.  . 

Total  

854 

5,562 

6.5 

2,965 

3.5 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Virginia... 

78 
499 
432 
312 
155 
91 

471 
3,352 
2,907 
1,941 
1,064 
620 

6.0 
6.7 
6.7 
6.2 
6.9 
6.8 

266 
1,858 
1,677 
1,166 
672 
372 

3.4 
3.7 
3.9 
3.7 
4.3 
4.1 

North  Carolina  

South  Carolina  .  . 

Georgia 

Alabama  

Mississippi 

Total 

1,567 

10,355 

6.6 

6,011 

3.8 

Grand  total  

2,421 

15,917 

6.6 

8,976 

3.7 

In  every  locality  visited  during  the  investigation  persons  who 
were  not  connected  with  the  cotton  textile  industry,  but  who  were 
interested  in  and  familiar  with  the  working  and  living  conditions  of 
the  operatives,  were  consulted.  Physicians,  teachers,  the  clergy, 
and  others  were  interviewed  in  regard  to  the  health  of  operatives, 
their  educational  opportunities,  their  social  and  moral  conditions, 
and  other  conditions  which  affected  their  welfare.  Attention  was 
given  to  provision  which  some  establishments  had  made  for  the  social 
betterment  of  their  operatives  and  also  to  company  stores  which 
were  owned  by  the  mill  companies  or  by  the  mill  officials. 

THE  COTTON  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY. 

The  relative  importance  of  cotton  manufacture  in  American  indus- 
trial life  is  at  once  recognized  when  it  is  known  that  it  employs  more 
people  than  any  other  manufacturing  industry  in  the  United  States 
except  foundry  and  machine  shop  products ;  that  it  ranks  fifth  among 
manufacturing  industries  both  in  capital  invested  and  wages  paid, 
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and  sixth  in  the  net  value  of  products.  (°)  In  a  study  of  woman  and 
child  labor  the  manufacture  of  cotton  textiles  takes  first  rank.  It 
employed  in  1905  nearly  60,000  more  women  than  any  other  manu- 
facturing industry  and  more  children  than  any  other  four  industries 
combined.  In  1905  the  woman  wage-earners  in  manufacturing  indus- 
tries in  the  United  States  numbered  1,065,884.  Of  these,  128,163,  or 
about  one-eighth,  were  engaged  in  cotton  manufacture,  including 
cotton  small  wares.  The  children  who  were  wage-earners  in  manu- 
facturing industries  in  1905  numbered,  according  to  the  census  of 
manufactures  for  that  year,  159,899,  of  whom  40,428,  or  more  than 
one-fourth,  were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton.  (6) 

The  accepted  measure  of  the  magnitude  and  growth  of  the  cotton 
industry  is  the  number  of  producing  spindles  in  operation.  The 
following  table  gives  the  number  of  cotton  spindles  in  the  United 
States  in  census  years,  from  1880  to  1905,  and  also  in  1908: 

NUMBER  OF  COTTON  SPINDLES  IN  UNITED  STATES  (IN  MILLIONS),  BY  GROUPS  OF 

STATES,  1880  TO  1908. 

[Compiled  from  Twelfth  Census,  Manufactures,  1900,  Part  III,  p.  49;  also  Census  Bulletin  No.  74,  p.  51, 
and  Census  Bulletin  No.  97,  p.  12.  These  figures  include  cotton  small  wares  in  1880  and  1890.  They  also 
overstate  the  growth  of  the  industry  between  1905  and  1908,  as  the  figures  for  1905  include  spindles  in 
cotton  mills  only  and  those  for  1908  all  cotton  spindles.  In  1905  the  cotton  spindles  not  in  cotton  mills 
in  the  entire  United  States  numbered  half  a  million,  so  that  the  actual  increase  between  1905  and 
1908  was  from  23.7  to  28  millions.] 


1880. 

1890. 

1900. 

1905. 

1908. 

New  England  States  .     ..   . 

8.6 

10.8 

12.8 

13.9 

•15.5 

Southern  States  (°) 

.5 

1.6 

4.3 

7.5 

10.4 

All  other  States  

1.6 

1.8 

1.9 

1.8 

2.1 

Total          

10.7 

14.2 

19.0 

23.2 

28.0 

a  The  Southern  States  here  included  are  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas.  Arkansas  included  with  all  other 
States  in  1908. 

Between  1880  and  1905  the  number  of  cotton  spindles  in  the 
United  States  more  than  doubled.  In  1880  there  were  10.7  millions  of 
spindles,  in  1905  23.2  millions,  and  in  1908  nearly  28  millions.  The 
greatest  growth  has  taken  place  in  the  South.  In  1880  the  Southern 
States  had  slightly  more  than  half  a  million  spindles,  in  1905  there 
were  in  that  section  7.5  millions,  and  in  1908,  10.4  millions.  The  New 
England  States  increased  their  number  of  spindles  during  the  same 
period  from  8.6  millions  in  1880  to  13.9  millions  in  1905  and  to  15.5 
millions  in  1908.  It  is  significant  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
industry  is  growing  that  between  1900  and  1905  the  increase  in 
number  of  spindles  in  the  South  was  greater  than  in  the  preceding 
ten  years,  and  that  between  1905  and  1908  nearly  as  many  more 


a  Twelfth  Census,  Vol.  VII,  Manufactures,  1900,  Part  I,  p.  CLXIII. 

&  Special  Reports  of  Census  Office,  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  I,  pp.  LXXV  and  LXXXI. 
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spindles  were  added.  (°)  The  reasons  for  this  growth  in  the  South 
since  1880  need  only  be  mentioned.  It  is  due  to  the  general  indus- 
trial renascence  which  was  inevitable  in  a  machine  era,  once  normal 
conditions,  peace,  and  order  were  reestablished  in  the  South.  The 
natural  advantages  of  the  South  for  manufacturing  cotton — presence 
of  the  staple,  cheap  coal  for  fuel,  water  power  for  driving  and  iron 
for  manufacturing  machinery,  railroad  facilities,  supply  of  labor, 
etc. — had  been  extolled  for  years. (5)  It  was  simply  a  question  of 
time  and  industrial  enlightenment  until  these  should  be  exploited. 

The  localization  of  the  industry  is  noteworthy.  It  is  practically 
confined  to  New  England  and  the  Southern  States.  These  two  sec- 
tions had  21.4  millions  of  spindles  between  them  in  1905,  while  all 
the  other  States  had  only  1.8  millions  of  spindles.  In  1908  they 
had  25.9  millions  and  all  other  States  had  only  2.1  millions. 

There  are  several  marked  differences  between  the  industry  in  the 
North  and  in  the  South  which  deserve  to  be  mentioned  for  the  bearing 
they  have  on  the  labor  situation.  In  the  first  place,  the  mills  in  the 
South  are  small,  as  this  table  shows. 

AVERAGE  NUMBER   OF   COTTON   SPINDLES   PER  MILL  IN  NEW   ENGLAND   STATES 
AND  IN  SOUTHERN  STATES,  1880  TO  1905. 

[Compiled  from  Special  Reports  of  Census  Office,  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  III,  pp.  27,  41,  and  45 
The  number  of  mills  shown  in  the  table  include  some  which  contained,  no  spindfes  and  some  with 
neither  spindles  nor  looms.  If  these  were  omitted  from  the  calculation,  the  result  would  emphasize  the 
contrast  between  the  two  sections  in  the  size  of  the  mills.  The  census  reports  do  not  show  the  number 
of  such  mills  in  1880  and  1890.  In  1905  all  of  the  13,911,241  cotton  spindles  in  New  England  were  in  273 
mills,  an  average  of  50,957  in  each.  In  the  Southern  States  in  that  year  the  average  number  of  spindles 
in  the  541  mills  having  spindles  was  only  13,879.] 


1 

MO. 

1 

890. 

1 

JOO. 

1< 

X)5. 

Division. 

Num- 
ber of 
mills. 

Average 
number 
of  spin- 
dles per 
mill. 

Num- 
ber of 
mills. 

Average 
number 
of  spin- 
dles per 
mill. 

Num- 
ber of 
mills. 

Average 
number 
of  spin- 
dles per 
mill. 

Num- 
ber of 
mills. 

Average 
number 
of  spin- 
dles per 
mill. 

New  England  States.  . 

439 

19,663 

402 

26,956 

332 

38,708 

308 

45,166 

Southern  States  

161 

3,366 

239 

6,501 

400 

10,745 

550 

13,652 

In  1905  the  South  had  550  mills,  averaging  13,652  spindles  per  mill, 
while  in  New  England  there  were  only  308  mills,  averaging  45,166 
spindles  per  mill.  The  figures  for  1880  and  1890  include  cotton  small 
wares,  hence  the  great  reduction  of  mills  in  New  England.  The  his- 

«  The  increase  in  the  number  of  spindles  in  Lancashire,  England,  for  centuries  the 
stronghold  of  the  cotton  industry,  has  been  more  marvelously  rapid  than  anything  the 
South  can  show.  In  the  three  or  four  years  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  this 
investigation  10,000,000  spindles  were  added,  or  nearly  as  many  as  the  South  pos- 
sesses at  the  present  time.  William  Whittam,  jr.:  Report  on  England's  Cotton 
Industry.  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  1907,  p.  40. 

&  See  files  of  De  Bow's  Review  during  the  fifties;  Report  of  William  Gregg  on  the 
Graniteville  Manufacturing  Company,  Graniteville,  S.  C.,  1857. 
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tory  of  the  industry  in  New  England  has  been  one  of  steady  concen- 
tration and  doubling  up  under  one  management.  Obviously  in  small 
mills  the  relations  between  employer  and  employed  are  likely  to  be 
of  a  more  personal  nature  than  in  large  mills,  where  the  president  and 
treasurer  are  often  absentees. 

A  marked  difference  is  also  to  be  noted  in  the  grade  of  the  product 
of  northern  and  southern  mills,  as  the  following  table  will  show: 

POUNDS  OF  YARN  SPUN  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EACH  GRADE  SPUN  BY  COTTON  MILLS 
IN  NEW  ENGLAND,  IN  SOUTHERN,  AND  IN  ALL  OTHER  STATES,  1905. 

[Compiled  from  Special  Reports  of  Census  Office,  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  III,  p.  38.  Unfortunately 
the  comparison  is  somewhat  impaired  by  the  selection  of  the  year  1904,  when  the  New  England  indus- 
try suffered  from  the  most  protracted  strike  in  its  history;  ibid.,  p.  19.  It  would  lead  too  far  afield 
to  go  further  into  detail,  but  the  census  tables  show  a  very  interesting  development.] 


Division. 

Total 
pounds  of 
yarn  spun 
in  1905 
(millions). 

Per  cent  of 
yarn  No. 
20  and 
under 
(coarse). 

Per  cent  of 
yarn  No. 
21  to  40 
(medium). 

Per  cent  of 
yarn  No. 
41  and  over 
(fine). 

New  England  States  .\  .  . 

667.9 

37.3 

47.5 

15.2 

Southern  States 

745.4 

64  0 

33  6 

2  4 

All  other  States 

116  1 

66  9 

29  1 

4  o 

Thus  64  per  cent  of  southern  work  is  coarse  yarn  (No.  20  and  under), 
whereas  in  New  England  47  per  cent  of  the  yarn  is  medium  counts. 
The  difference  is  most  striking  in  fine  counts,  15  per  cent  of  the  total 
in  New  England  being  fine,  whereas  only  2  per  cent  in  the  South  is 
No.  41  and  over.  This  fact  evidently  confirms  the  prediction  made 
at  the  Tenth  Census,  1880,  that  there  would  tend  to  be  a  division  of 
the  field.  The  South  would  manufacture  coarse  goods  and  New  Eng- 
land fine.  In  other  words,  the  much-discussed  competition  between 
northern  and  southern  mills  is  ending  in  the  capture  of  coarse  work 
by  the  South,  while  the  older  industry  in  New  England  passes  on  to 
finer  grades.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  handling  finer  numbers  of 
yarn  requires  greater  skill  than  handling  coarse.  Judged  by  this 
standard  the  southern  operative  falls  short  of  the  operative  of  New 
England.  The  fineness  of  the  yarn,  moreover,  would  affect  the  num- 
ber of  children  employed.  While  children  may  be  profitably  employed 
spinning  coarse  yarn,  they  cease  to  be  profitable  on  fine.  The  number 
of  children  over  14  years  of  age  in  New  England  would,  therefore,  tend 
to  be  smaller  than  in  the  South,  even  if  children  under  14  were  not 
permitted  to  work  in  the  southern  mills. 

Unlike  English  usage,  spinning  and  weaving  in  the  United  States 
are  conducted  in  the  same  establishment.  Thus  in  1905,  55  per  cent 
of  the  mills  in  the  United  States,  representing  83  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  spindles,  did  both  spinning  and  weaving.  The  spinning 
mills  are  small  affairs,  averaging  13,505  spindles  per  mill,  while  mills 
doing  both  spinning  and  weaving  average  32,494  spindles  per  mill. 
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The  following  table  shows  for  the  New  England  and  the  Southern 
States  the  number  and  per  cent  of  spindles  in  mills  that  did  both 
spinning  and  weaving  and  in  those  that  did  spinning  only  in  1 905 : 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  SPINDLES  IN  MILLS  DOING  BOTH  SPINNING  AND 
WEAVING  AND  IN  THOSE  DOING  SPINNING  ONLY,  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT 
OF  LOOMS  IN  MILLS  DOING  WEAVING  ONLY,  IN  NEW  ENGLAND,  IN  SOUTHERN, 
AND  IN  ALL  OTHER  STATES,  1905. 

[From  Special  Reports  of  Census  Office,  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  III,  p.  45.] 


. 

•jsssat  !%!•*»» 

Weaving  mills. 

Num- 

ber of 

Division. 

spin- 
dles 
(mil- 
lions). 

Number 
of  looms. 

Num- 
ber of 
spin- 
dles 
(mil- 
lions). 

Per 
cent  of 
total 
spin- 
dles. 

Num- 
ber of 
spin- 
dles 
(mil- 
lions). 

Per 
cent  of 
total 
spin- 
dles. 

Num- 
ber of 
looms. 

Per 
cent  of 
total 
looms. 

New  England  States 

13.9 

324,  058 

12.1 

87 

1.8 

13 

4,347 

1.3 

Southern  States 

7  5 

179,  752 

6  0 

80 

1.5 

20 

709 

.4 

All  other  States 

1.8 

37,100 

1.1 

62 

.7 

38 

13,  553 

36.5 

The  above  table  shows  that  the  proportion  of  spindles  in  mills 
doing  spinning  only  is  higher  in  the  South  than  in  New  England,  and 
the  census  report  cited  shows  also  (°)  that  the  proportion  of  mills  doing 
spinning  only  was  considerably  larger  in  the  South  than  in  New 
England.  This  fact  is  important  from  the  bearing  it  has  on  the 
employment  of  children  and  will  be  fully  considered  in  the  discussion 
of  that  subject.  There  are  few  mills  doing  weaving  exclusively  either 
in  New  England  or  the  South.  These  are  found  chiefly  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


a  Special  Reports  of  Census  Office,  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  III,  pp.  45  and  46. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  LABOR  FORCE. 

NUMBER  OF  COTTON-MILL  EMPLOYEES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  1905  the  cotton  industry  in  the  United  States  employed  23,155,- 
613  cotton  spindles,  furnishing  employment  to  310,458  wage- workers, 
of  whom  145,718  were  men,  124,711  were  women,  and  40,029  were 
children  under  16  years  of  age.  (°)  The  10  States  which  were  the  field 
of  this  investigation — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
and  Mississippi — had  19,791,414  spindles,  or  85.5  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number,  and  employed  256,917  persons,  or  82.4  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  operatives. 

In  1908  the  total  number  of  spindles  in  the  country  had  increased 
to  27,964,387,  of  which  23,992,113,  or  85.8  per  cent,  were  in 
the  10  States  included  in  the  investigation.^)  The  spindles  in 
these  10  States  in  1908  exceeded  the  total  number  in  the  entire 
United  States  in  1905.  The  total  number  of  cotton-consuming 
establishments  in  these  10  States  in  1908  was  1,082. (c)  Of  this 
number  198,  or  18.3  per  cent,  were  visited  during  this  investigation. 
These  198  establishments  had  6,105,707  spindles,  or  25.4  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  in  the  States  in  question,  and  employed  81,335 
wage-workers,  equivalent  to  32  per  cent  of  the  total  operatives  in 
these  same  States  in  1905. 

The  number  of  spindles  in  each  State  in  1905  and  the  number  of 
employees  and  the  number  and  per  cent  of  men  and  women  and 

«  Census  Bulletin  No.  74,  p.  58.  These  numbers  do  not  include  5,416  employees 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  small  wares., 

6  Census  Bulletin  No.  97,  p.  12.  The  figures  for  1908  include  all  cotton  spindles 
and  those  for  1905  the  spindles  in  cotton  mills  only.  The  census  reports  for  1908  do 
not  show  separately  the  number  of  spindles  in  cotton  mills  only.  In  1905  the 
cotton  spindles  not  in  cotton  mills  numbered  521,882  in  the  United  States  and  322,183 
in  the  10  States  above  enumerated.  The  total  cotton  spindles  in  all  mills,  includ- 
ing cotton  mills,  hosiery  and  knit-goods  mills,  worsted  mills,  woolen  and  carpet  mills, 
and  cotton  small  wares  and  cordage  and  twine  factories  in  1905  was  approximately 
23.7  millions  (23,687,495),  and  in  the  10  States  slightly  over  20  millions  (20,113,597). 
Special  Reports  of  Census  Office,  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  III,  p.  40. 

c  Census  Bulletin  No.  97,  p.  10.  The  number  of  establishments  here  given,  1,082, 
includes  not  only  cotton  mills,  but  all  establishments  consuming  raw  cotton,  among 
others  twine  factories  and  mattress  factories.  The  extent  of  this  investigation  is 
better  indicated  by  the  per  cent  of  total  spindles  in  the  mills  covered. 
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of  children  under  16  years  of  age,  as  reported  by  the  census  of  manu- 
factures in  tha*t  year,  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

NUMBER  OF  SPINDLES  AND  EMPLOYEES  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MALES 
AND  FEMALES  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AND  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF 
AGE  IN  COTTON  MILLS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1905,  BY  STATES. 

[From  Census  Bulletin  No.  74,  pp.  51  and  58.] 


State. 

Number  of— 

Males  16  years 
and  over. 

Females  16  years 
and  over. 

Children  under 
16  years. 

Spindles. 

Em- 
ployees. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

Maine  

891,246 
1,301,281 
108,028 
8,411,249 
2,049,522 
1,149,915 

12,382 
19,731 
851 
88,033 
21,917 
13,067 

5,323 
9,697 
370 
43,393 
10,593 
7,107 

43.0 
49.1 
43.5 
49.3 
48.3 
54.4 

6,469 
9,625 
430 
39,054 
9,377 
5,158 

52.2 
48.8 
50.5 
44.4 
42.8 
39.5 

590 
409 
51 
5,586 
1,947 
802 

4.8 
2.1 
6.0 
6.3 
8.9 
6.1 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont  

Massachusetts  

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut  

Total,     New     England 
States 

13,911,241 

704,634 
436,764 
266,097 
133,672 

155,981 

8,589 
5,362 
13,789 
3,993 

76,483 

4,434 
2,016 
6,056 
1,346 

49.0 

51.6 
37.6 
43.9 
33.7 

70,113 

3,860 

2,848 
6,546 
1,862 

45.0 

45.0 
53.1 
47.5 
46.6 

9,385 

6.0 

New  York     . 

295 
498 
1,187 

785 

3.4 
9.3 
8.6 
19.7 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania  

Maryland 

Total,  Middle  States  . 

1,541,167 

193,062 
1,880,950 
2,864,092 
1,316,573 
758,087 
125,352 
59,052 
68,170 
76,  192 
153,375 

31,733 

3,456 
36,356 
37,271 
24,  130 
11,480 
2,161 
828 
993 
1,031 
2,294 

13,852 

1,783 
15,909 
18,279 
10,851 
5,009 
809 
232 
420 
354 
931 

43.7 

51.6 
43.8 
49.0 
45.0 
43.6 
37.5 
28.0 
42.3 
34.3 
40.6 

15,116 

47.6 

36.5 
33.6 
27.3 
32.6 
29.4 
36.8 
49.3 
37.1 
55.9 
36.4 

2,765 

8.7 

Virginia  

1,260 
12,235 
10,  157 
7,873 
3,377 
796 
408 
368 
576 
835 

413 
8,212 
8,835 
5,406 
3,094 
556 
188 
205 
101 
528 

11.9 
22.6 
23.7 
22.4 
27.0 
25.7 
22.7 
20.6 
9.8 
23.0 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina  

Georgia 

Alabama  

Mississippi 

Louisiana  

Texas  . 

Kentucky 

Tennessee  

Total,  Southern  States.  .. 
Indiana  

7,494,905 

119,252 
89,048 

120,000 

1,174 
1,570 

54,577 

319~ 

487 

45.5 

27.2 
31.0 

37,885 

774 
823 

31.6 

65.9 
52.4 

27,538 

81 
260 

22.9 

6.9 
16.6 

All  other  States  . 

Grand  total  

23,155,613 

310,458 

145,718 

46.9 

124,711 

40.2 

40,029 

12.9 

The  facts  in  regard  to  the  number  of  spindles  and  the  number  of 
employees  in  1907-8  in  the  establishments  investigated,  with  the 
number  and  per  cent  of  men  and  women  and  of  children  under  16 
years  of  age,  are  shown  in  the  table  following: 

NUMBER  OF  SPINDLES  AND  EMPLOYEES  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MALES 
AND  FEMALES  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AND  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS 
OF  AGE,  IN  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED,  1907-8,  BY  STATES. 


State. 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

.  Number  of— 

Males  10 
years  and 
over. 

Females  16 
years  and 
over. 

Children 
under  16 
years. 

Spindles. 

Em- 
ployees. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Maine  

7 
7 
22 
10 

4 
59 
36 
31 
13 
9 

429,200 
183,o56 
I,696,6a2 
614,  114 

183,  "40 
6^3,  438 
1,  12-*,  "20 
709,  3"6 
369,  860 
118,071 

5,934 
2,285 
18,001 
6,810 

3,292 
11,411 
14,<*21 
11,352 
5,569 
2,260 

2,582 
1,213 
9,623 
3,611 

1,891 

5,889 
7,778 
6,248 
2,844 
933 

43.5 
53.1 
53.4 
53.0 

57.4 
51.6 
53.9 
55.0 
51.1 
41.3 

2,855 
961 
7,773 
2,701 

918 

3,175 
3,341 
3,277 
1,558 
788 

48.1 
42.0 
43.2 
39.6 

27.9 

27.8 
23.2 
28.9 
28.0 
34.9 

497 
111 
605 
498 

483 
2,347 
3,302 
1,827 
1,167 
539 

8.4 
4.9 
3.4 

7.4 

14.7 
20.6 
22.9 
16.1 
20.9 
23.8 

New  Hampshire 

Massachusetts  

Rhode  Island  

Virginia. 

North  Carolina  

South  Carolina. 

Georgia  

Alabama  

Mississippi 

Grand  total 

198 

6,  105,  707 

81,335 

42,612 



27,347 



11,376 
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A  third  table,  relating  to  the  10  States  covered  by  the  investigation, 
brings  together  for  comparison  the  total  number  of  spindles,  the  total 
number  of  employees,  and  the  number  of  spindles  per  employee  in 
each  State  in  1905,  as  shown  by  the  census  returns,  and  the  cor- 
responding facts  for  the  establishments  visited  during  this  investi- 
gation in  1907-8. 

NUMBER  OF  SPINDLES,  EMPLOYEES.  AND  SPINDLES  PER  EMPLOYEE  IN  COTTON 
MILLS  AT  CENSUS  OF  1905,  AND  IN  MILLS  INVESTIGATED  IN  1907-8,  IN  THE  STATES 
COVERED  BY  THE  INVESTIGATION. 

[Data  for  1905  from  Census  Bulletin  No.  74,  p.  51.] 


State. 

Number  at  census  of  1905  of— 

Number  included  in  this  inves- 
tigation, 1907-8,  of— 

Spindles. 

Em- 
ployees. 

Spindles 
per  em- 
ployee. 

Spindles. 

Em- 
ployees. 

Spindles 
per  em- 
ployee. 

Maine 

891,246 
1,301,281 
8,411,249 
2,049,522 

193,062 
1,880,950 
2,864,092 
1,316,573 
758,087 
125,352 

12,382 
19,731 
88,033 
21,917 

3,456 
36,356 
37,271 
24,  130 
11,480 
2,161 

72.0 
66.0 
95.5 
93.5 

55.9 
51.7 

76.8 
54.6 
66.0 
58.0 

429,200 
183,556 
1,696,632 
614,114 

183,740 
673,438 
1,127,720 
709,376 
369,  860 
118,071 

5,934 
2,285 
18,001 
6,810 

3,292 
11,411 
14,421 
11,352 
5,569 
2,260 

72.3 

80.3 
94.3 
90.2 

55.8 
59.0 
78.2 
62.5 
66.4 
52.2 

New  Hampshire 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Virginia 

North  Carolina  

South  Carolina 

Georgia  

Alabama 

Mississippi 

As  would  be  expected,  the  largest  number  of  spindles  per  employee 
was  found  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  where  the  industry 
has  been  longest  established.  In  these  two  States,  and  in  Maine, 
Alabama,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  the  number  of  spindles  per 
employee  was  about  the  same  in  1905  and  at  the  time  of  the  investi- 
gation, 1907-8.  The  smallest  number  of  spindles  per  employee  in 
1905,  51.7,  was  in  North  Carolina.  Georgia  was  next,  with  54.6. 
The  number  of  spindles  per  employee  had  increased,  by  1907-8,  in  the 
mills  visited  in  North  Carolina  to  59  and  in  Georgia  to  62.5.  Although 
the  latter  numbers  are  based  on  only  a  part  of  the  mills  in  each  State 
in  1907-8,  they  are  doubtless  much  more  nearly  correct  for  the  entire 
number  in  that  year  than  is  the  ratio  shown  by  the  census  of  1905. 
The  percentage  of  child  employees  is  smaller,  and  the  skill  of  all  is 
of  course  greater,  and  therefore  the  number  of  spindles  per  employee 
should  be  greater.  Accepting  the  increased  number  of  spindles  per 
employee  as  shown  by  this  investigation  as  correct  for  the  States  of 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  these  States  are  still  behind  Alabama 
and  South  Carolina  in  this  respect. 

The  number  of  spindles  per  employee  increases  with  the  skill  and 
experience  of  employees.  However,  if  employees  are  of  equal  skill, 
fine  work  will  require  more  employees  than  coarse  work  on  an  equal 
number  of  spindles.  Where  all  the  processes  of  manufacture  are 
carried  on  there  must  be  more  employees  for  a  given  number  of 
spindles  than  where  only  yarn  is  made  and  no  weaving  is  done. 
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However,  where  these  conditions  remain  practically  uniform,  as  they 
do  in  a  State  where  the  industry  has  been  long  established,  the  number 
of  spindles,  which  is  the  usual  measure  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
industry,  also  furnishes  a  basis  for  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
employees.  Where  the  industry  is  new  and  the  employees  unskilled 
allowance  must  be  made  for  increase  in  the  ability  of  employees. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  CHILDREN  EMPLOYED 
IN  THE  COTTON  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1880  TO  1905. 

The  number  and  per  cent  of  males  and  females  16  years  of  age 
and  over  and  of  children  under  16  years  employed  in  the  cotton 
industry  in  the  United  States  are  shown,  by  geographical  divisions, 
for  each  census  year  since  1880  in  the  following  table.  The  figures 
for  males  16  years  of  age  and  over  are  comparable,  but  in  using 
those  for  females  16  years  and  over  and  for  children  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  while  the  census  in  1900  and  in  1905  classed 
females  of  15  years  as  children,  in  1880  and  1890  only  females  under 
15  years  were  so  classed.  All  males  under  16  were  classed  as  children 
throughout  the  period  covered  by  the  table.  The  importance  of 
female  employees  of  age  15  among  all  cotton-mill  operatives  in 
1907-8  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  of  33,030  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes 
in  four  New  England  States,  1.7  per  cent  were  females  of  15,  while 
in  six  Southern  States,  out  of  48,305,  the  females  of  15  constituted 
2.7  per  cent.  Whether  the  females  of  15  were  of  greater  importance 
in  1880  and  1890  can  not  be  stated. 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  MALES  AND  OF  FEMALES  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER 
AND  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  COTTON  INDUSTRY,  1880  TO  1905, 
BY  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS. 

[From  Census  Bulletin  No.  74,  p.  39;  also  from  Special  Reports  of  Census  Office,  Manufactures.  1905. 

Part  m,p.29.] 


Division. 

Males  16  years  and  over. 

Females  16  years  and  over. 

1880. 

1890. 

1900. 

1905. 

1880.  (a) 

1890.  («) 

1900. 

1905. 

New  England  States 

45,521 
8,919 
4,633 
612 

63,749 
11,580 
12,517 
991 

78,217 
14,  473 
40,  528 
1,136 

76,483 
13,875 
54,621 
739 

62,554 
13,  185 
7,587 
1,213 

73,  445 
16,240 
15,083 
1,839 

73,258 
16,056 
32,  528 
1,867 

70,  113 
15,  213 
37,  918 
1,467 

Middle  States            .    .. 

Southern  States 

Western  States  

Total  

59,685 

88,837 

134,354 

145,718 

84,539 

106,607 

123,709 

124,711 

Division. 

Children  under  16  years. 

Total. 

1880.  (6) 

1890.  (ft) 

1900. 

1905. 

1880. 

1890. 

1900. 

1905. 

New  England  States  .  . 

17,704 
6,014 
4,097 
505 

10,  165 
4,021 
8,815 
431 

10,819 
4,314 
24,438 
295 

9,385 
2,783 
27,571 
290 

125,779 
28,  118 
16,317 
2,330 

147,359 
31,841 
36,  415 
3,261 

162,  294 
34,843 
97,494 
3,298 

155,981 
31,871 
120,  110 
2,496 

Middle  States. 

Southern  States  

Western  States 

Total  

28,320 

23,  432 

39,866 

40,029 

172,544 

218,876 

297,929 

310,458 

a  In  1880  and  1890  females  15  years  and  over. 

b  In  1880  and  1890  males  under  16  years  and  females  under  15  years. 
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PER  CENT  OF  MALES  AND  OF  FEMALES  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AND  OF 
CHILDREN  UNDER  16  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  COTTON  INDUSTRY,  1880  TO  1905,  BY 
GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS. 

[From  Census  Bulletin  No.  74,  p.  39;  also  from  Special  Reports  of  Census  Office,  Manufactures,  1905, 

Part  III,  p.  29.] 


Division. 

Per  cent  of  males  16 
years  and  over. 

Per    cent    of    females    16 
years  and  over. 

Per  cent  of  children  under 
16  years. 

1880. 

1890. 

1900. 

1905. 

1880.  (a) 

1890.  (o) 

1900. 

1905. 

1880.  (6) 

1890.  (6) 

1900. 

1905. 

NewEngland  States 
Middle  States 

36.2 
31.7 

28.4 
26.3 

43.3 
36.4 
34.4 
30.4 

48.2 
41.5 
41.6 
34.4 

49.0 
43.6 
45.5 
29.6 

49.7 
46.9 
46.5 
52.0 

49.8 
51.0 
41.4 
56.4 

45.1 
46.1 
33  4 
56.6 

45.0 

47.7 
31.6 

58.8 

14.1 
21.4 
25.1 
21.7 

6.9 
12.6 
24.2 
13.2 

6.7 
12.4 
25.0 
9.0 

6.0 
8.7 
22.9 
11.6 

Southern  States.... 
Western  States  

Total  

34.6 

40.6 

45.1 

46.9 

49.0 

48.7 

41.5 

40.2 

16.4 

10.7 

13.4 

12.9 

a  In  1880  and  1890  females  15  years  and  over. 

b  In  1880  and  1890  males  under  16  years  and  females  under  15  years. 

The  most  striking  fact  brought  out  in  this  table  is  the  steady 
increase  in  the  per  cent  of  men.  In  1880  only  slightly  more  than 
one-third  of  the  total  cotton-mill  employees  in  the  United  States 
were  men  and  very  nearly  half  were  women.  Children  constituted 
about  one-sixth  of  the  total  number  of  employees  at  that  time. 
At  each  enumeration  following  that  of  1880  the  percentage  of  men 
has  increased  and  that  of  women  has  decreased,  until  in  1905  the 
men  constituted  46.9  per  cent  of  all  employees,  and  women  had 
fallen  to  approximately  40  per  cent.  Children  fell  to  10.7  per  cent 
in  1890,  rose  to  13.4  per  cent  in  1900,  and  dropped  to  12.9  per  cent 
in  1905. 

The  increase  in  the  percentage  of  men  has  been  less  marked  in 
the  Western  States  than  in  the  other  sections,  and,  in  fact,  in  1905 
it  was  lower  than  in  1890  or  1900,  although  higher  than  in  1880. 
Neither  the  Western  nor  Middle  States  have  shared  in  the  reduction 
in  the  proportion  of  women,  each  of  them  having  a  higher  percent- 
age of  women  in  1905  than  in  1880.  In  both  of  these  sections  the 
percentage  of  children  has  greatly  decreased — from  21.4  to  8.7  per 
cent  in  the  Middle  States  and  from  21.7  to  11.6  per  cent  in  the  West- 
ern States. 

The  greatest  increase  in  the  proportion  of  men  and  the  greatest 
decrease  in  the  proportion  of  women*  have  both  taken  place  in  the 
Southern  States,  where  the  industry  has  had  the  most  rapid  devel- 
opment during  this  period.  The  percentage  of  men  in  this  section 
rose  gradually  from  28.4  per  cent  in  1880  to  45.5  per  cent  in  1905, 
and  the  actual  number  of  men  increased  from  4,633  to  54,621  in 
that  period.  The  percentage  of  women  employed  in  cotton  mills 
in  the  Southern  States  fell  from  46.5  per  cent  in  1880  to  only  31.6 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  in  1905,  although  the  actual  number 
of  women  employed  increased  from  7,587  to  37,918,  or  over  400 
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per  cent.  The  number  of  children  employed  in  this  section  increased 
from  4,097  in  1880  to  27,571  in  1905,  but  the  percentage  of  children 
decreased  from  25.1  to  22.9  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  employees 
in  that  time.  Practically  all  of  this  relative  decrease  in  the  number 
of  children  took  place  between  1900  and  1905. 

In  the  New  England  States  the  proportion  of  men  increased  from 
36.2  per  cent  in  1880  to  49  per  cent  in  1905.  The  percentage  of 
women  decreased  in  the  same  period,  although  in  not  so  marked  a 
degree  as  in  the  South.  The  New  England  States  had  the  smallest 
proportion  of  children  of  any  section,  14.1  per  cent,  in  1880,  and  it 
also  had  the  smallest  proportion,  6  per  cent,  in  1905. 

There  has  been,  it  is  evident,  in  the  development  of  the  cotton 
industry  a  gradual  displacement  of  women  by  men.  This  change 
becomes  more  striking  if  the  comparison  is  carried  back  to  the  early 
days  of  the  industry  in  America.  The  pay  roll  of  a  large  mill  near 
Boston  showed  that,  in  1825, 297  females  and  48  males  were  employed. 
In  1907  the  same  mill  employed  only  262  women  and  girls  and  the 
males  numbered  554. 

It  is  possible  to  carry  the  study  of  the  relative  importance  of 
women  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  the  cotton  industry  back  to  1870 
only.  Comparison  between  the  total  males  and  total  females  so 
engaged,  however,  may  be  made  from  1850  to  1900.  To  make  such 
comparison,  it  is  necessary  to  use  figures  from  two  sources,  the  census 
of  manufactures  for  1850  and  1860  and  the  census  of  occupations 
from  1870  to  1900,  and  this  is  done  in  the  table  which  follows.  The 
sexes  were  not  distinguished  in  the  census  of  occupations  prior  to  1870, 
and  the  census  of  manufactures  does  not  report  the  children  under 
16  by  sex  since  that  date.  The  number  of  employees  here  shown 
from  1880  to  1900  from  the  census  of  occupations  is  much  lower  than 
the  number  shown  in  the  table  on  page  28,  from  the  census  of  manu- 
factures, which  is,  for  certain  reasons,  the  more  complete.  The  table 
shows  the  number  of  males  and  females  employed  in  the  cotton 
industry  in  the  past  fifty  years  in  the  States  covered  by  this  investiga- 
tion and  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  with  the  percentage  of 
females  of  the  total  number  of  employees. 
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TOTAL  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  ENGAGED  IN  THE  COTTON  INDUSTRY,  AND 
PER  CENT  OF  FEMALES  EMPLOYED,  IN  STATES  INVESTIGATED  AND  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  FROM  1850  TO  1900. 

[Figures  for  1850  and  1860  compiled  from  census  reports  on  manufactures,  and  those  for  1870  to  1900  com- 
piled from  the  census  reports  on  occupations.] 


Year. 

Total 
employees. 

Males. 

Females. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of  total 
em- 
ployees. 

Maine,    New   Hampshire,    Massachusetts,    and    Rhode 
Island: 
1850 

55,466 
72,022 
74,290 
105,464 
107,712 
121,700 

8,624 
8,436 
5,511 
14,271 
25,854 
87,  415 

92,  286 
122,028 
111,606 
169,771 
173,  142 
246,  391 

17,943 
25,701 
30,  224 
48,823 
49,531 
59,  692 

3,354 
3,265 
2,106 
5,999 
12,388 
48,  403 

33,  150 
46,859 
47,208 
78,  292 
80,177 
125,788 

37,523 
46,  321 
44,066 
56,641 
58,  181 
62,008 

5,270 
5,171 
3,405 
8,272 
13,466 
39,012 

59,  136 
75,  169 
64,398 
91,479 
92,965 
120,  603 

67.7 
64.3 
59.3 
53.7 
54.0 
51.0 

61.1 
61.3 
61.8 
58.0 
52.1 
44.6 

64.1 
61.6 
57.7 
53.9 
53.7 
49.0 

I860          .                     

1870 

1880  

1890 

1900 

Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, and  Mississippi: 
1850  

I860..                                         

1870 

1880  .   

1890                                                              

1900 

United  States: 
1850 

1860  

1870                                                                     

1880 

1890  .   .                 

1900 

In  New  England,  and  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  it  may  be 
observed,  the  per  cent  which  females  constitute  of  total  employees 
has  gradually  fallen  during  the  entire  period  covered  by  the  table.  In 
the  South  the  proportion  of  females  remained  stationary  so  long  as 
the  industry  itself  did  not  grow.  With  the  rapid  increase  in  the  total 
number  of  employees  after  1870,  the  percentage  of  females  fell 
rapidly. 

This  decrease  in  the  importance  of  women  as  factors  in  production 
is  not  found  in  industry  as  a  whole.  The  reports  of  the  United  States 
census  show  that  in  12  of  the  leading  manufacturing  industries  in 
which  the  employment  of  women  and  children  was  an  important 
factor  women  constituted  38.2  per  cent  of  the  total  employees  in  1870, 
35.4  per  cent  in  1880,  and  38.7  per  cent  in  1905. (a)  In  the  same  12 
industries  the  percentage  of  men  increased  from  52.5  in  1880  to  54.2 
in  1905.  Of  these  12  industries,  that  of  cotton  manufacturing  is  by 
far  the  most  important.  It  employed  more  wage-earners  in  1880 
than  any  of  the  other  industries  in  1905,  and  its  total  number  of 

a Special  Reports  of  Census  Office,  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  I,  page  Ixxxi.  The  12 
manufacturing  industries  here  considered,  enumerated  in  the  order  of  their  relative 
importance  as  indicated  by  the  number  of  wage- workers  engaged  in  each,  are  as  follows: 
Cotton  manufactures;  printing  and  publishing;  wool  manufactures;  tobacco;  boots  and 
shoes;  hosiery  and  knit  goods;  silk  manufactures;  glass;  electrical  machinery,  apparatus, 
and  supplies;  boxes,  fancy  and  paper;  millinery  and  lace  goods;  and  rubber  and  elastic 
goods. 
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employees  increased  70  per  cent  during  the  quarter  century.  In  the 
cotton  industry  and  two  comparatively  minor  industries,  paper  boxes 
and  rubber  goods,  the  proportion  of  women  to  the  total  number  of 
employees  decreased  during  the  twenty-five  years  from  1880  to  1905. 
In  the  other  9  industries  the  proportion  of  women  to  total  employees 
increased. 

The  decreasing  proportion  of  women  engaged  in  manufacturing 
cotton  goods  is  due  in  part  in  New  England  to  the  employment  of 
large  numbers  of  immigrants,  a  majority  of  whom  are  males.  In  the 
South,  however,  where  the  decrease  has  been  most  rapid,  no  foreign 
labor  has  been  employed.  The  change  has  sometimes  been  ascribed 
to  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery,  and  this  has  doubtless 
had  some  effect.  In  one  very  important  respect,  however,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  industry  has  been  such  as  to  increase  the  feasibility  of 
employing  women  and  children.  As  will  appear  later,  wonu^  and 
children  are  especially  adapted  to  ring  or  frame  spinning,  and  very 
few  men  are  engaged  in  this  occupation.  Men,  however,  are  employed 
exclusively  as  mule  spinners.  In  1890  the  number  of  ring  spindles 
in  the  United  States  exceeded  the  mule  spindles  by  only  3.5  millions. 
By  1905  the  number  of  mule  spindles  had  fallen  off  slightly,  and  the 
number  of  ring  spindles  had  more  than  doubled.  In  other  words, 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  cotton  spindles  in  the  United  States 
since  1890  has  been  confined  to  ring  spindles,  which  are  tended  chiefly 
by  women  and  children.  Notwithstanding  this  fact  and  the  fact  that 
the  relative  number  of  children  increased  only  slightly  between  1890 
and  1905,  the  proportion  of  women  to  the  total  number  of  employees 
has  constantly  decreased. 

The  increasing  use  of  ring  spinning  increases  the  demand  for 
women  in  only  one  of  three  large  divisions  of  cotton  manufacture. 
In  the  carding  and  weaving  departments  the  introduction  of  improved 
and  heavier  machinery  has  made  desirable  the  employment  of  men 
in  some  instances  where  women  were  formerly  employed.  Changes 
of  this  character,  however,  have  not  been  sufficient  to  offset  the 
effect  of  the  increased  use  of  ring  spinning.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
to  seek  some  reason  other  than  change  in  methods  of  manufacture 
to  explain  the  decreasing  proportion  of  women  employees  in  cotton 
mills. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  period  of  greatest  increase  in  the 
total  number  of  employees  in  the  cotton  industry  marked  the  greatest 
fall  in  the  proportion  of  women.  As  is  shown  by  a  preceding 
table  (p.  28),  the  number  of  cotton  mill  employees  in  the  United 
States  increased  from  172,544  in  1880  to  310,458  in  1905,  an  increase 
of  137,914.  Nearly  60  per  cent  of  this  increase  took  place  in  the  dec- 
ade between  1890  and  1900,  and  during  that  period  the  proportion 
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which  women  constituted  of  total  employees  fell  from  48.7  per  cent 
to  41.5  per  cent.  In  the  succeeding  five  years,  although  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  cotton  spindles  in  the  United  States  was  nearly  as 
great  as  in  the  ten  years  between  1890  and  1900,  the  number  of  em- 
ployees increased  less  than  13,000  as  against  79,000  in  the  preceding 
decade,  and  the  proportion  of  women  fell  only  from  41.5  per  cent  to 
40.2  per  cent. 

These  facts  suggest  that  the  industry  has  developed  so  rapidly,  par- 
ticularly between  1890  and  1900,  that  women  could  not  be  obtained 
in  sufficient  number  to  fill  the  demand  for  new  employees  and  that 
this  is  perhaps  an  important  reason  why  this  traditionally  feminine 
industry,  which  at  its  inception  employed  principally  women  and 
children,  with  men  only  when  absolutely  necessary,  as  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts mills  in  1825,  has  been  gradually  passing  from  the  hands  of 
worm  . . . 

Precisely  these  successive  steps  can  be  traced  in  the  development 
of  the  industry  in  the  Southern  States  since  1880.  In  that  year  only 
16,317  persons  were  employed  in  cotton  mills  in  the  South.  Of  these 
7,587  were  women,  4,097  children,  and  only  4,633,  or  28.4  per  cent, 
were  men.  Manifestly  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  men  of  the  cot- 
ton mill  families  were  employed  in  cotton  mills.  In  1890  the  number 
of  men  had  increased  to  12,517,  but  they  were  exceeded  by  the  women 
still,  and  women  and  children  constituted  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
total  number  of  employees.  In  the  following  decade,  however,  the 
number  of  spindles  in  southern  cotton  mills  jumped  from  1,554,000 
in  1890  to  4,298,188  in  1900,  requiring  97,494  employees  in  the  latter 
year  as  against  36,415  in  1890,  an  increase  of  61,079  employees.  This 
great  increase,  or  a  share  of  it  sufficient  to  maintain  the  ratio  between 
the  three  classes  of  employees  which  prevailed  in  1890,  was  not 
made  from  the  ranks  of  women  and  children.  The  number  of  child 
employees  increased  during  this  decade  from  8,815  to  24,438  and  con- 
stituted a  slightly  higher  proportion  of  the  total  employees  in  1900 
than  in  1890.  Women  employees,  however,  although  they  more  than 
doubled  numerically  during  the  decade,  decreased  in  relative  im- 
portance, virtually  changing  places  with  the  men  in  this  respect.  In 
1890  women  constituted  41.4  per  cent  of  the  cotton-mill  employees 
in  Southern  States  and  men  34.4  per  cent.  In  1900  women  had  fallen 
to  33.4  per  cent  and  men  had  risen  to  41.6  per  cent,  almost  the  exact 
proportion  which  women  constituted  in  1890. 

During  the  five  years  from  1900  to  1905,  with  an  increase  in  the 

number  of  spindles  in  the  Southern  States,  500,000  in  excess  of  the 

increase  during  the  ten  years  between  1890  and  1900,  the  increase 

in  the  number  of  employees  was  only  22,616,  as  against  the  increase 
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of  61,079  during  the  preceding  decade.  This  indicates  a  more  effect- 
ive labor  force,  which  is  due  in  part  to  improved  machinery,  but  is 
primarily  attributable  to  the  increased  skill  and  efficiency  of  opera- 
tives. The  large  number  of  new  employees  who  entered  the  cotton 
industry  in  the  South  during  the  decade  just  considered,  as  well  as  at 
other  times,  came  largely  from  outdoor  life  on  the  farms,  and  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  factory  employment.  They  gained  in  efficiency 
however,  so  that  with  an  increase  of  nearly  75  per  cent  in  the  capacity 
of  cotton  mills  in  the  South  between  1900  and  1905  it  was  necessary 
to  increase  the  number  of  employees  only  23  per  cent. 

This  increase,  small  as  it  was,  was  made  up  largely  of  men.  Women 
increased  only  5,390  during  the  five  years,  children  3,133,  and  men 
14,093 .  Thus  in  twenty-five  years  the  industry  in  the  South  grew  from 
one  which  was  supported  principally  by  the  labor  of  women  and 
children  to  one  employing  entire  families,  with  nearly  half  of  its  labor 
force  males  over  16  years  of  age.  That  this  change  in  the  character  of 
the  labor  force  is  not  due  to  any  change  in  the  nature  of  the  industry  is 
further  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  women  are  now  employed  in  prac- 
tically all  occupations,  except  supervisory  positions,  the  heaviest 
work  of  the  card  and  picker  rooms,  loom  fixing,  and  slasher  tending, 
and  in  none  of  these  were  they  ever  employed  to  any  extent.  The 
men  have  necessarily,  therefore,  crowded  into  occupations  formerly 
held  almost  exclusively  by  women,  and  for  which  women,  traditionally, 
at  least,  are  best  qualified.  The  reason  for  the  movement  is  probably 
largely  in  the  unavailability  of  women  workers. 

This  explanation  receives  much  support  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
Middle  and  Western  States,  where  the  industry  has  remained  practi- 
cally stationary  since  1880,  the  proportion  of  women,  as  shown  by 
the  table  on  page  28,  has  not  diminished  as  in  New  England  and  the 
Southern  States,  but  has  increased.  It  may  also  be  observed,  although 
the  number  of  employees  is  too  small  to  warrant  definite  conclusions, 
that  in  the  Western  States,  while  the  total  number  of  employees  was 
on  the  increase  from  1880  to  1900,  the  proportion  of  men  constantly 
increased,  being  sufficient  between  1890  and  1900  to  offset  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  children,  but  that,  with  the  diminished 
importance  of  the  industry  in  1905,  the  relative  number  of  men  fell 
off  decidedly. 

The  table  also  shows  that  the  proportion  of  men  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  employees  gradually  increased  in  every  section  between  1880 
and  1905,  except  in  the  Western  States.  The  Southern  States, 
although  having  a  higher  proportion  of  men  employees  at  all  times 
than  the  Western  States,  lagged  one  census  period  behind  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  in  the  proportion  of  men  to  total  number 
of  employees.  In  the  entire  industry  in  1880,  34.6  per  cent  of  all  em- 
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plpyees  were  men,  and  practically  the  same  proportion  in  the  South- 
ern Stages  in  1890.  In  the  latter  year  40.6  per  cent  of  all  cotton  mill 
employees  in  the  United  States  were  men,  and  in  1900  the  proportion 
of  men  in  southern  cotton  mills  had  reached  41.6  per  cent.  In  1900 
in  the  industry  as  a  whole,  and  in  1905  in  the  Southern  States,  45  per 
cent  of  all  employees  were  men.  In  the  latter  year  and  in  1890  the 
proportion  of  men  in  southern  mills  was  greater  than  in  any  other 
section  except  New  England. 

Throughout  the  period  under  discussion  the  Southern  States  have 
had  the  smallest  proportion  of  women  and  the  highest  proportion  of 
children  of  any  section.  The  high  percentage  of  children  was  only 
in  part  due  to  the  large  employment  of  children  under  14,  for  the  per 
cent  at  14  and  15  greatly  exceeded  the  per  cent  at  those  ages  in  the 
North.  In  this  section,  furthermore,  the  proportion  of  women  to 
total  employees  has  had  the  most  rapid  decrease.  The  reasons  for 
this  rapid  decrease  have  been  considered  in  detail.  The  compara- 
tively small  number  of  women  available  for  employment  in  cotton 
mills  in  the  South  is  due  no  doubt  to  the  newness  and  rapid  growth 
of  the  industry  and  the  absence  of  immigrants.  Older  women  are 
not  qualified  for  work,  as  in  New  England,  because  they  have  not 
learned  the  work  while  young.  This  fact  and  the  absence  of  foreign- 
born  women  practically  limits  the  supply  of  woman  labor  to  un- 
married females  between  16  and  25  years  of  age,  and  although  all 
of  these  work,  and  a  few  who  are  married,  the  proportion  to  total 
employees  is  necessarily  small. 

In  New  England  the  proportion  of  women  was  about  the  same  in 
1890  as  in  1880,  but  between  1890  and  1900  it  fell  from  49.8  per  cent 
to  45 . 1  per  cent  and  went  slightly  lower  in  1 905 .  In  the  Middle  States, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  the  ratio  of  women  to  total  employees  in- 
creased, although  it  was  higher  in  1890  than  at  any  other  time. 
The  magnitude  of  the  industry  in  the  Southern  States  is  reflected  by 
the  fact  that,  although  in  every  other  section  the  women  constitute 
45  per  cent  or  more  of  total  employees,  in  1905  the  proportion  in  the 
entire  United  States  is  only  40.2  per  cent,  due  to  the  lower  proportion 
in  that  section. 

The  same  importance,  together  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  indus- 
try in  the  South,  is  again  manifested  in  the  increased  proportion  of 
children  to  total  employees  in  the  industry  as  a  whole  in  1900. 
Although  the  proportion  of  children  diminished  in  every  section 
except  the  Southern  States  between  1890  and  1900  and  increased 
only  slightly  there,  the  proportion  of  children  in  the  entire  industry 
rose  from  10.7  per  cent  in  1890  to  13.4  in  1900.  The  reason  was,  of 
course,  the  great  increase  in  children  numerically  in  the  southern 
mills.  The  Southern  States  in  1900  employed  more  than  60  per  cent 
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of  all  children  below  16  years  of  age  engaged  in  the  cotton  industry, 
and  in  1905  the  same  section  employed  more  than  twice  as  many 
children  as  all  other  sections  combined.  The  proportion  of  children 
to  total  employees  was  only  22.9  per  cent  in  the  latter  year,  however, 
as  against  25  per  cent  in  1900. 

In  the  other  sections  the  proportion  of  children  fell  at  each  census 
period  between  1880  and  1905  except  in  the  Western  States,  where  it 
rose  between  1900  and  1905,  coincident  with  the  diminution  in  the 
total  number  of  employees.  The  smallest  proportion,  6  per  cent, 
was  found  in  the  New  England  States. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  CHILDREN  EMPLOYED 
IN  COTTON  MILLS  IN  THE  STATES  INVESTIGATED,  1905  AND  1907-8 
COMPARED. 

The  proportion  of  men,  women,  and  children  under  16  years  of  age 
employed  in  cotton  mills  in  the  10  States  included  in  the  investiga- 
tion, as  disclosed  by  the  census  returns  of  1905,  furnishes  a  basis 
with  which  the  results  of  this  investigation  may  be  compared.  As 
the  number  of  cotton  mill  workers  included  in  this  investigation, 
however,  was  only  32  per  cent  of  all  cotton  mill  workers  reported  in 
1905,  it  can  not  be  assumed  that  the  differences  in  the  proportion  of 
men,  women,  and  children  employed  in  1907-8  as  compared  with 
1905  show  accurately  the  amount  of  displacement  of  one  or  the  other 
class  of  employees  during  the  intervening  period.  In  some  States 
the  per  cent  of  employees  covered  by  the  investigation  was  con- 
siderably less  than  the  average  (32),  while  in  others,  as  Virginia  and 
Mississippi,  it  was  a  good  deal  more  than  half  the  total  number.  In 
both  those  States  it  will  be  seen  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  percentage  of  men  employed  in  1907-8.  A  similar  tendency  is 
seen  in  the  case  of  each  one  of  the  10  States,  and  in  those  States 
where  the  smallest  percentage  of  the  whole  number  of  employees  in 
the  State  were  included  in  the  investigation  the  increase  shown  in  the 
percentage  of  men  at  the  later  date  is  closely  in  accord  with  that 
shown  in  Virginia  and  Mississippi.  The  table  which  follows  presents 
the  figures  in  detail  for  these  10  States,  showing  the  per  cent  of  men 
and  women  and  of  children  under  16  years  in  1905  and  in  the  establish- 
ments investigated  in  1907-8. 
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PER  CENT  OF  MALES  AND  FEMALES  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AND  OF 
CHILDREN  UNDER  16  EMPLOYED  IN  COTTON  MILLS  AT  CENSUS  OF  1905  AND  IN 
MILLS  INVESTIGATED  IN  1907-8,  IN  THE  STATES  COVERED  BY  THE  INVESTIGATION. 

[Data  for  1905  from  Census  Bulletin  No.  74,  p.  58.] 


State. 

Total 
employ- 
ees, 1905. 

Per  cent  of  total  employees, 
1905. 

Total 
employ- 
ees in  es- 
tablish- 
ments 
investi- 
gated, 
1907-8. 

Per  cent  of  total  employees. 
1907-8. 

Males 
16  years 
and  over. 

Females 
16  years 
and  over. 

Children 
under 
16  years. 

Males 
16  years 
and  over. 

Females 
16  years 
and  over. 

Children 
under 
16  years. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

Maine  

12,382 
19,731 
88,033 
21,917 

43.0 
49.1 
49.3 
48.3 

52.2 

48.8 
44.4 
42.8 

4.8 
2.1 
6.3 
8.9 

5,934 
2,285 
18,001 
6,810 

43.5 
53.1 
53.4 
53.0 

48.1 
42.0 
43.2 
39.6 

8.4 
4.9 
3.4 
7.4 

New  Hampshire  

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island  

Total 

142,063 

48.6 

45.4 

6.0 

33,030 

51.5 

43.3 

5.2 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Virginia 

3,456 
36,356 
37,271 
24,  130 
11,480 
2,161 

51.6 
43.8 
49.0 
45.0 
43.6 
37.5 

36.5 
33.6 
27.3 
32.6 
29.4 
36.8 

11.9 
22.6 
23.7 
22.4 
27.0 
25.7 

3,292 
11,411 
14,  421 
11,352 
5,569 
2,260 

57.4 
51.6 
53.9 
55.0 
51.1 
41.3 

27.9 
27.8 
23.2 
28.9 
28.0 
34.9 

14.7 
20.6 
22.9 
16.1 
20.9 
23.8 

North  Carolina  
South  Carolina 

Georgia  

Alabama              .  . 

Mississippi 

Total 

114,854 

45.8 

31.1 

23.1 

48,305 

53.0 

27.0 

20.0 

In  the  46  establishments  visited  in  four  New  England  States  in 
1908  men  constituted  51.5  per  cent  of  the  total  employees,  as 
against  48.6  percent  in  all  mills  of  that  section  in  1905;  women  had 
diminished  from  45.4  per  cent  in  1905  to  43.3  in  1908  and  children 
from  6  per  cent  to  5.2.  In  the  152  mills  visited  in  1907-8  in  the  six 
Southern  States  53  per  cent  of  the  employees  were  men,  as  against 
45.8  in  all  the  mills  of  this  section  in  1905;  women  had  fallen  to  27 
percent,  as  against  31.1  percent  in  1905;  and  children  had  fallen 
from  23.1  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  of  the  total  employees. 

In  1905  men  constituted  more  than  50  per  cent  of  all  cotton-mill 
employees  in  Virginia  alone,  of  all  the  States  covered  by  this  investiga- 
tion. In  1907-8  men  constituted  more  than  half  of  all  employees  in 
the  establishments  visited  in  8  of  the  10  States  covered  by  this  inves- 
tigation. The  highest  proportion  of  men,  57.4  per  cent,  was  found 
in  the  few  mills  visited  in  Virginia  and  the  next  highest,  55  per  cent, 
in  Georgia.  In  Mississippi  only  41.3  per  cent  of  all  employees  were 
men  and  in  Maine  only  43.5.  This  was  a  higher  percentage  of  men, 
however,  than  either  of  these  States  had  in  1905. 

The  smallest  proportion  of  women  employees  in  any  State  in  1905 
was  in  South  Carolina,  where  only  27.3  per  cent  of  all  employees  were 
females  over  16  years  of  age.  In  Alabama  also  under  30  per  cent  of 
the  employees  were  women,  but  in  the  other  4  Southern  States 
covered  by  this  investigation  over  30  per  cent,  and  in  each  New 
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England  State  over  40  per  cent  of  all  cotton-mill  employees  were 
women.  In  1907-8  the  percentage  of  women  had  fallen  as  compared 
with  1905  in  each  of  the  6  Southern  States  and  in  5  of  these  States 
under  30  per  cent  of  all  emploj^ees  in  the  establishments  visited  were 
women.  In  New  England  also  the  proportion  of  women  fell  in  each 
of  the  4  States  between  1905  and  1908,  although  it  went  under 
40  per  cent  in  only  1  State,  Rhode  Island.  The  highest  proportion 
of  women  employees  in  any  State,  as  found  by  this  investigation,  was 
in  Maine,  where  48.1  per  cent  of  all  employees  in  establishments 
visited  were  females  over  16  years  of  age.  The  lowest  proportion, 
23.2  per  cent,  was  in  South  Carolina. 

There  is  a  striking  difference  in  the  per  cent  of  children  reported 
employed  in  the  individual  New  England  States,  the  census  report 
for  1905  showing  a  higher  percentage  than  this  investigation  in 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  and  the  reverse  in  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire.  The  results  reported  by  this  investigation  were  obtained 
by  an  actual  count  of  the  pay  roll  in  each  mill  by  an  agent  of  the 
Bureau,  and  the  age  of  each  individual  was  obtained  either  from  the 
individual  or  his  overseer  or  from  documentary  sources. 

As  to  the  Southern  States,  the  table  shows,  assuming  that  the  results 
of  this  investigation  may  be  relied  upon  as  indicating  the  tendency 
in  each  State,  that  the  percentage  of  children  of  the  total  number  of 
employees  fell  in  every  State  except  Virginia.  In  Georgia  the  per 
cent  of  child  employees  dropped  from  22.4  in  the  entire  State  in  1905 
to  16.1  in  the  mills  visited  during  this  investigation  in  1908.  In 
Alabama  the  per  cent  of  child  employees  apparently  dropped  from 
27  in  1905  to  20.9  in  1907-8.  In  North  Carolina  the  per  cent  of 
children  employed  decreased  from  22.6  per  cent  to  20.6  per  cent 
between  1905  and  1907-8.  In  South  Carolina  the  per  cent  of  children 
employed  apparently  declined  from  23. 7  to  22.9.  In  Mississippi  the 
percentage  of  child  employees  decreased,  and  in  Virginia  it  increased. 

The  growth  of  the  industry  during  this  period  is  seen  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  6  Southern  States  there  was  an  increase  in  the  total  num- 
ber of  spindles  from  7,138,116  to  9,858,937,  or  38.1  per  cent. 

SEX  AND  AGE  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

In  each  establishment  visited  during  the  investigation  the  names 
of  all  women  and  children,  and  of  all  males  16  years  of  age  and  over 
in  the  same  occupations  as  women  or  children,  were  copied  from  the 
pay  roll.  The  sex,  age,  race,  and  conjugal  condition  of  all  such 
employees  were  also  secured.  Information  of  this  character  was  not 
obtained  concerning  males  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  occupations 
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employing  no  women  or  children.  In  a  large  number  of  cases,  par- 
ticularly in  the  South,  ages  were  reported  as  merely  "21  years  and 
over,"  and  in  a  few  cases  as  " under  16,"  or  "16  years  and  over." 
The  number  and  per  cent  of  employees  at  each  age  in  the  mills  inves- 
tigated in  each  State  are  shown  in  Table  I  at  the  end  of  this  report. 
These  facts  are  more  briefly  summarized  in  the  following  table. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  COTTON  MILL  EMPLOYEES  IN 
[Males  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  occupations  employing 
NUMBER. 


Age. 

Maine. 

New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Massachu- 
setts. 

Rhode 
Island. 

Total.  New 
England 
group. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Under  12  years 

11 
23 
210 

1 
29 
223 

1 
3 
39 

1 
5 
62 

2 
20 

227 

14 
46 

761 

2 
63 

825 

12  and  13  years  

"285" 

1 
319 

28 
221 

14  and  15  years 

Others,  reported  as  under  16 

Total  under  16  years  
16  and  17  years 

244 
138 
169 

253 
378 
603 

43 
51 
75 

68 
129 
207 

285 
421 
638 

320 
769 
1,550 

249 
270 
214 

249 
432 
602 

821 
880 
1,096 

890 
1,708 
2,962 

18  to  20  years 

Total  under  21  years  
21  years  and  over  

551 
746 

1,234 
1,853 

21 

169 
262 

404 
625 

1,344 
2,515 

4 

2,639 
5,403 

51 

733 
1,161 

1,283 
1,635 

32 

2,797 
4,684 

4 

5,560 
9,516 

104 

Others,  reported  as  16  years 
and  over  . 

Grand  total.. 

1,297 

3,108 

431 

1,029 

3,863 

8,093 

1,894 

2,950 

7,485 

15,  180 

PER  CENT. 


Under  12  years  

12  and  13  years 

0.85 
1.77 

0.03 
.93 

0.23 

.70 

0.10 
.49 

6.  02 

0.11 
1.06 

6.95 

0.19 
.61 

0.01 

.42 

14  and  15  years  

16.19 

7.18 

9.05 

6.02 

7.38 

3.94 

11.98 

7.49 

10.17 

5.44 

Others,  reported  as  under  16 
years  

Total  under  16  years  
16  and  17  years 

18.81 
10  64 

8.14 
12  16 

9.98 
11.83 

6.61 
12  53 

7.38 
10  90 

3.96 
9  50 

13.15 
14  25 

8.44 
14  64 

10.97 
11  76 

5.87 
11  25 

18  to  20  years  .  .  . 

13.03 

19.40 

17.40 

20.12 

16.51 

19.15 

11.30 

20.41 

14.64 

19.51 

Total  under  21  years  
21  years  and  over 

42.48 
57.52 

39.70 
59.62 

39.21 
60.79 

39.26 
60.74 

34.79 
65.11 

32.61 
66.76 

38.70 
61.30 

43.49 
55.42 

37.37 
62.58 

36.63 
62.69 

Others,  reported  as  16  years 
and  over 

68 

10 

63 

1  09 

05 

68 

Grand  total  

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.  00 

As  is  indicated  by  the  foregoing  table,  5.9  per  cent  of  all  female 
employees  in  the  establishments  visited  in  the  New  England  States 
and  26  per  cent  of  such  employees  in  the  Southern  States  were  under 
16  years  of  age.  The  females  reported  in  the  Southern  States  as  under 
12  years,  which  was  the  legal  age  in  5  of  the  States,  with  exceptions  in 
favor  of  certain  dependent  children  in  2,  numbered  389,  or  2.2  per 
cent  of  all  females.  Owing  to  the  difficulties  of  ascertaining  the  ages 
of  young  children,  which  are  fully  discussed  in  Chapter  II  of  this 
volume  (pages  151,  192),  this  percentage  is  doubtless  too  low.  Those 
12  and  13  years  old  were  8.6  per  cent  of  all  females  in  the  estab- 
lishments visited  in  the  Southern  States,  and  those  14  and  15  years 
old  were  15  per  cent. 

In  the  establishments  visited  in  the  New  England  States,  only  2 
girls  were  reported  under  12  years  of  age  and  less  than  one-half  of  1 
per  cent  of  all  females  were  under  14,  the  legal  age  in  that  section. 
This  percentage  is  slightly  too  low,  owing  to  the  difficulties  met  in 
ascertaining  ages  of  young  children.  Those  14  and  15  years  old  con- 
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SPECIFIED  AGE  GROUPS,  BY  SEX,  FOR  EACH  STATE,  1907-8. 
no  women  and  children  are  not  included  in  this  table.] 

NUMBER. 


Virginia. 

North 
Carolina. 

South 
Carolina. 

Georgia. 

Alabama. 

Mississippi. 

Total, 
Southern 
group. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

4 
98 
162 

5 
71 
143 

115 
440 

644 

24 

87 
375 
631 

31 

277 
648 
876 

2 

170 
525 

803 

1 

53 

287 

587 

54 
249 
597 

39 
263 
271 

32 
232 
330 

72 
104 
114 

41 
59 
149 

560 
1,840 
2,654 

26 

389 
1,511 
2,653 

32 

264 
101 

138 

503 
614 

219 
153 
195 

567 
542 

28 

1,223 
275 
405 

1,124 
644 
932 

1,803 
473 
586 

1,499 
759 
894 

927 
364 
322 

900 
651 

761 

573 
201 
233 

594 
323 
463 

290 
75 
61 

249 
144 
215 

5,080 
1,489 
1,745 

4,585 
2,674 
3,460 

1,903 
1,234 

262 

2,700 
1,312 

287 

2,862 
2,131 

2 

3,152 
1,683 

5 

1,613 
1,432 

1 

2,312 
1,843 

22 

1,007 
720 

1 

1,380 
771 

1 

426 
182 

608 
414 

15 

8,314 
6,313 

266 

10,719 
6,565 

358 

1,117 

1,137 

3,399 

4,299 

4,995 

4,840 

3,046 

4,177 

1,728 

2,152 

608 

1,037 

14,893 

17,642 

PER  CENT. 


0.36 
8.78 
14.50 

0.44 
6.24 
12.58 

3.38 
12.94 
18.95 

.71 

2.02 
8.72 
14.68 

.72 

5.55 
12.97 
17.54 

.04 

3.51 
10.85 
16.59 

.02 

1.74 
9.43 
19.27 

1.30 
5.96 
14.29 

2.26 
15.22 
15.68 

1.49 
10.78 
15.33 

11.84 
17.11 
18.75 

3.95 
5.69 
14.37 

3.76 
12.36 
17.82 

.17 

2.21 
8.56 
15.04 

.18 

23.64 
9.04 
12.35 

19.26 
13.46 
17.15 

35.98 
8.09 
11.92 

26.14 
14.98 
21.68 

36.10 
9.47 
11.73 

30.97 
15.69 
18.47 

30.44 
11.95 
10.57 

21.55 
15.58 
18.22 

33.16 
11.63 
13.48 

27.60 
15.01 
21.51 

47.70 
12.34 
10.03 

24.01 
13.89 
20.73 

34.11 
10.00 
11.71 

25.99 
15.16 
19.61 

45.03 
54.97 

49.87 
47.67 

2.46 

55.99 
36.30 

7.71 

62.80 
30.52 

6.68 

57.30 
42.66 

.04 

65.13 
34.77 

.10 

52.96 
47.01 

.03 

55.  35 
44.12 

53 

58.27 
41.67 

.06 

64.12 
35.83 

.05 

70.07 
29.93 

58.63 
39.92 

1.45 

55.82 
42.39 

1.79 

60.76 
37.21 

2.03 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

sti tuted  5.4  per  cent  of  all  female  employees,  a  much  lower  proportion 
than  is  found  at  these  ages  in  the  South. 

The  great  proportion  of  female  employees  16  to  20  years  of  age  is 
most  striking.  They  constituted  30.8  per  cent  of  all  females  in  New 
England  and  34.8  per  cent  of  all  in  the  South.  The  five  years  14  to  18 
included  39  per  cent  of  all  females  in  the  South,  and  all  under  21  years 
of  age  in  that  section  constituted  60.8  per  cent  of  the  total.  In  New 
England,  on  the  other  hand,  only  36.6  per  cent  of  the  female  em- 
ployees were  under  21  years  of  age.  Disregarding  those  under  16 
years  of  age,  it  appears  that  in  New  England  nearly  one-third  of  the 
women  were  from  16  to  20  years  of  age  and  the  other  two- thirds  21 
years  of  age  and  over.  In  three  Southern  States — North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Alabama — women  16  to  20  years  of  age  were  prac- 
tically equal  to  those  21  years  of  age  and  over,  but  in  the  other  three 
States  the  latter  group  was  the  more  important.  In  the  southern 
group  as  a  whole  47  per  cent  of  all  females  16  years  of  age  and  over 
were  from  16  to  20  years  old.  The  women  21  years  of  age  and  over 
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constituted  62.7  per  cent  of  all  females  in  New  England  and  in  the 
South  only  37.2  per  cent. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  proportion  of  the  women 
engaged  in  the  cotton  industry  in  the  mills  visited  were  from  16  to  24 
years  of  age,  but  the  data  are  not  at  hand  for  its  exact  determination. 
From  Table  I,  however,  the  proportion  in  this  group  may  be  closely 
approximated.  Disregarding  those  reported  as  "21  and  over,"  this 
table  indicates  that  in  New  England  over  one-half  of  all  female  opera- 
tives, and  consequently  a  slightly  higher  proportion  of  women,  were 
from  16  to  24  years  of  age.  Rhode  Island  had  the  highest  proportion 
from  16  to  24  years  of  age,  54.2  per  cent.  The  number  and  per 
cent  from  21  to  24  years  of  age  would,  of  course,  be  increased  if  accu- 
rate reports  were  obtained  for  all  above  21  years. 

In  all  of  the  Southern  States  except  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  the 
age  was  indefinitely  reported  for  so  many  operatives  as  to  impair  the 
value  of  the  table  so  far  as  individual  years  above  21  are  concerned. 
In  those  two  States,  however,  particularly  in  North  Carolina,  it 
appears  that,  although  a  smaller  proportion  of  females  than  in  New 
England  were  from  21  to  24  years  of  age,  a  correspondingly  large  pro- 
portion were  embraced  in  the  group  between  16  and  20  years,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  proportion  from  16  to  24  years  of  age  was  about 
the  same  in  the  two  sections.  In  each  section,  then,  about  half  of  all 
female  employees  were  young  women  16  to  24  years  of  age.  It  fol- 
lows that  this  group  includes  something  more  than  half  of  all  women 
employees  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  New  England,  but  that  in  the 
South,  owing  to  the  higher  proportion  below  16  years  of  age,  it 
embraces  about  two-thirds  of  all  such  women. 

As  can  be  seen  from  Table  I,  the  age  embracing  the  highest  per- 
centage of  females — that  is,  the  age  at  which  there  is  the  greatest 
employment — in  each  State  was  as  follows:  Maine,  20  years;  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island,  21  years;  Virginia,  16  years;  and  in  each 
of  the  other  States,  18  years.  An  interesting  fact  is  that  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  predominant  age  there  is  a  decided  falling  off  in  the  num- 
ber of  employees.  In  New  Hampshire  and  five  Southern  States  this 
drop  is  at  the  age  of  17.  In  Maine  it  is  at  19.  In  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island  it  extends  through  two  years,  19  and  20.  A  similar 
falling  off  occurs,  however,  ordinarily  in  the  odd-numbered  years,  and 
may  be  considered  as  primarily  attributable  to  the  tendency  to  report 
ages  on  the  even-numbered  years.  In  the  New  England  States  as  a 
whole  the  two  ages  18  and  21  had  approximately  the  same  number 
of  female  employees.  In  the  Southern  States  as  a  whole  18  was  the 
predominant  age,  and  if  the  totals  of  the  two  sections  are  combined, 
the  number  of  female  employees  at  18  is  much  in  excess  of  those  at 
any  other  age. 
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Considering  the  New  England  group  as  a  whole,  it  will  be  seen 
that  following  21,  the  age  at  which  the  greatest  number  of  females  is 
found,  the  decline  in  numbers  is  quite  rapid,  the  number  at  22  showing 
a  falling  off  of  more  than  25  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  number  at 
21,  and  the  number  at  24  being  less  than  half  the  number  at  21. 
Beyond  24  the  numbers  are  not  shown  for  the  separate  years,  but  an 
examination  of  the  figures  for  the  age  groups  25  to  34  and  35  to  44 
shows  that  during  those  years  the  women  employees  have  very  rap- 
idly left  the  industry.  In  considering  the  numbers  above  21  years 
of  age,  the  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that  for  over  8  per  cent  the 
age  was  not  exactly  reported,  but  was  given  merely  as  U21  and 
over." 

As  has  been  seen,  the  predominant  age  among  the  female  employees 
in  the  southern  group  of  States  is  18  years,  8.8  per  cent  of  all  the 
female  employees  being  of  that  age.  This  number  is  not  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  number  employed  in  each  year  from  14  up  to  18.  Above 
18  a  rapid  decline  is  shown,  the  number  at  19  years  of  age  constitut- 
ing only  5.6  per  cent.  At  20  the  per  cent  was  approximately  the 
same,  while  at  21  only  3.4  per  cent  were  found.  Although  in  the 
South  nearly  20  per  cent  were  reported  merely  as  U21  and  over, "  the 
age  is  reported  for  a  sufficiently  large  number,  so  that  it  is  apparent 
that  the  women  above  21  are  in  the  industry  in  small  numbers  as  com- 
pared with  those  under  21.  This  withdrawal  from  the  industry,  both 
in  New  England  and  in  the  South,  is  in  very  large  part,  especially  in 
the  earlier  years,  an  indication  of  the  number  leaving  on  account  of 
marriage.  A  certain  number,  of  course,  leave  on  account  of  illness 
or  death  or  from  other  causes,  and  a  certain  number  leave  to  go  into 
other  occupations.  This  latter  number  is  not,  however,  large,  espe- 
cially after  the  age  of  18  or  20  years.  Most  of  the  women  who  enter 
the  industry  and  who  later  leave  it  to  continue  at  work  as  bread- 
winners in  other  occupations  leave  the  industry  in  the  years  14  to  16 
rather  than  in  the  years  over  20  or  21. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  apparent 
withdrawal  from  the  industry  is  in  part  apparent  only.  The  number 
of  female  employees  has,  of  course,  greatly  increased  in  both  sections, 
and  particularly  in  the  South,  in  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years.  This 
increase  takes  place  in  large  part  under  the  age  of  20,  and  in  the  South 
a  large  proportion  of  the  new  employees  enter  the  industry  much  below 
this  age.  Few  additions  are  made  to  the  force  of  females  above  that 
age.  The  women  above  25  years  of  age,  therefore,  who  are  now  in 
the  cotton  mills  are  the  remnant  of  a  much  smaller  force  than  is  found 
in  the  cotton  mills  at  the  present  time.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
there  is  not  so  great  a  withdrawal  from  the  industry  after  the  age  of 
21  is  reached  as  might  be  inferred  from  Table  I. 
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The  number  and  per  cent  of  male  employees  at  each  age  who  were 
engaged  in  occupations  also  employing  women  and  children  in  the  mills 
investigated  in  each  State  are  also  shown  in  Table  I  at  the  end  of  this 
report  and  are  summarized  in  the  foregoing  table.  The  males  reported 
in  New  England  as  under  14,  the  legal  age,  were  0.8  of  1  per  cent  of  all 
males  included  in  the  table,  and  those  14  and  15  were  about  10  per 
cent.  In  the  South  the  percentages  for  each  group  are  much  higher. 
Those  under  12  years,  the  legal  age  in  that  section,  were  3.8  per  cent 
of  all  males  included  in  the  table,  those  12  and  13  were  12.4  per  cent, 
and  those  14  and  15, 17.8  per  cent.  The  total  males  under  16  were 
1 1  per  cent  of  all  males  engaged  in  occupations  employing  women  and 
children  in  New  England  and  34.1  per  cent  of  all  such  males  in  the 
South. 

These  percentages  are  much  higher  than  the  corresponding  percent- 
ages for  females,  because  the  total  number  of  males  used  as  the  base 
omits  all  those  16  years  of  age  and  over  who  are  engaged  in  occupa- 
tions having  no  women  or  children,  or  as  is  shown  elsewhere  (p.  47) 
60  per  cent  of  all  males.  Including  these  with  the  total  males,  those 
under  16  were  only  4.6  per  cent  of  all  males  in  the  New  England  mills 
and  1 6  per  cent  of  all  in  the  South,  a  lower  percentage  than  that  shown 
in  the  table  for  females  under  16.  In  other  words,  although  boys 
under  16  were  nearly  as  numerous  as  girls  under  16  in  New  England 
and  more  numerous  in  the  South,  the  girls  constituted  a  higher  pro- 
portion of  all  females  than  the  boys  of  all  males.  This  is  due,  of 
course,  to  the  fact  that  the  males  of  all  ages  exceeded  the  females 
of  all  ages.  In  the  New  England  mills  visited  the  males  numbered 
17,850  and  the  females  15,180.  In  the  South  the  males  numbered 
30,663  and  the  females  17,642. 

Of  the  males  included  in  the  above  table  26.4  per  cent  in  New  Eng- 
land and  21.7  per  cent  in  the  South  were  16  to  20  years  of  age;  and 
62.6  per  cent  in  New  England  and  42.4  per  cent  in  the  South  were 
21  years  of  age  and  over.  In  the  New  England  States  the  females 
of  21  and  over  and  the  males  in  competitive  occupations  of  the  same 
age  group  constituted  practically  the  same  proportion,  approximately 
63  per  cent,  of  the  total  females  and  the  males  here  considered. 
In  the  South  the  males  of  this  group  constituted  the  larger  per  cent 
of  the  total. 

Of  the  individual  States,  Massachusetts  had  the  highest  proportion 
of  females  21  years  of  age  and  over,  and  also  the  highest  proportion 
of  males  in  competitive  occupations  in  the  same  group,  about  two- 
thirds  of  each  being  21  and  over.  The  lowest  proportion  of  females 
of  this  class,  30.5  per  cent,  was  found  in  North  Carolina,  and  of  males, 
29.9  per  cent,  in  Mississippi.  In  every  New  England  State  both  the 
females  and  the  males  in  competitive  occupations  2 1  years  of  age  and 
over  constituted  more  than  55  per  cent  of  the  total  females  and  males. 
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In  every  Southern  State  except  Virginia  less  than  50  per  cent  of  each 
were  21  years  and  over.  In  Virginia  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
females  but  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  males  in  competitive  occu- 
pations were  over  21  years  of  age. 

The  females  16  to  20  years  of  age  constituted  a  slightly  higher 
proportion  of  total  females  in  the  southern  group  than  in  New  Eng- 
land, although  the  difference  was  not  great,  ranging  from  28.7  per 
cent  in  Massachusetts  to  36.7  per  cent  in  North  Carolina.  The  males 
in  competitive  occupations  16  to  20  years  of  age,  on  the  other  hand, 
constituted  a  higher  proportion  of  total  males  in  the  New  England 
States  than  in  the  Southern  States.  Here  again  the  difference  was 
not  great,  varying  from  20  per  cent  in  North  Carolina  to  29.2  per  cent 
in  New  Hampshire. 

The  data  upon  which  this  report  is  based,  as  stated  before,  were 
obtained  from  a  limited  number  of  establishments.  The  results 
obtained  as  to  the  total  number  of  employees  and  their  distribution 
by  sex  and  age  groups  have  already  been  compared  with  the  census 
reports.  Beyond  this  opportunities  for  comparison  with  complete 
returns  for  any  State  are  very  limited.  The  following  table,  how- 
ever, which  contains  data  furnished  by  the  Massachusetts  bureau  of 
statistics  hitherto  unpublished,  makes  it  possible  to  compare  the 
age  distribution  of  females  in  the  22  mills  covered  by  this  investiga- 
tion in  Massachusetts  with  that  in  the  entire  State  and  the  principal 
textile  cities  of  that  State  in  1905: 

NUMBER  AND- PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  COTTON-MILL  OPERATIVES  IN  SPECIFIED 
AGE  GROUPS  IN  THE  LEADING  TEXTILE  CITIES  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  AND  IN 
THE  STATE,  1905. 

[Figures  furnished  by  the  Massachusetts  bureau  of  statistics  from  data  hitherto  unpublished.) 

NUMBER. 


Age. 

The 
State. 

Chico- 
pee. 

Fall 
River. 

Fitch- 
burg. 

Hoi- 
yoke. 

Law- 
rence. 

Lowell. 

New 
Bed- 
ford. 

Taun- 
ton. 

Under  16  years 

2  794 

73 

832 

79 

169 

152 

232 

411 

65 

16  to  24  years  

22,265 

839 

6,167 

569 

1,032 

1  283 

2,219 

3,542 

696 

25  to  44  years 

16  430 

562 

5  122 

270 

506 

1  199 

2  496 

2  634 

403 

45  to  C4  years  

2,657 

68 

828 

24 

60 

256 

560 

304 

48 

65  years  and  over  and 
unknown  

71 

1 

17 

1 

9 

17 

5 

1 

Total 

44  217 

1  543 

12  966 

942 

1  768 

2  899 

5  524 

6  896 

1  213 

PER  CENT. 


Under  16  years  

6.3 

4.7 

6.4 

8.4 

9.5 

5.2 

4.2 

5.9 

5.4 

16  to  24  years  .  . 

50.3 

54.4 

47.6 

60  4 

58  4 

44  3 

40  2 

51  4 

57  4 

25  to  44  years 

37  2 

36  4 

39  5 

28  7 

28  6 

41  4 

45  2 

38  2 

33  2 

45  to  64  years  

6.0 

4.4 

6.4 

2.5 

3.4 

8  8 

10.1 

4.4 

3.9 

65  years  and  over  and  un- 
known   

.2 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.3 

.3 

.1 

.1 

Total 

100.0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 
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To  facilitate  comparison  between  the  two  tables,  the  number  and 
per  cent  of  female  employees  in  each  age  group  in  the  22  Massachu- 
setts mills  investigated  are  compiled  in  the  tabular  statement  below. 
The  number  and  per  cent  are  given  for  the  ages  as  reported  and,  in 
addition,  columns  are  shown  with  those  reporting  as  16  years  and 
over  and  21  years  and  over  distributed  into  the  various  age  groups 
in  the  same  proportion  as  those  reporting  exact  ages  as  shown  in 
Table  I. 

NUMBER   AND   PER   CENT    OF   FEMALE   COTTON-MILL   OPERATIVES   IN   SPECIFIED 
AGE  GROUPS  IN  22  MILLS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS,  1908. 


Age. 

Operatives  in  each  age  group- 

As  reported. 

Those  reporting  as 
16  years  and  over 
and  21  years  and 
over    being    dis- 
tributed in  same 
proportion  as 
those  reporting 
exact  ages. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Under  16  years 

320 
3,992 
2,571 
446 
8 
51 
705 

4.0 
49.3 
31.8 
5.5 
.1 
.6 
8.7 

320 
4,272 
2,976 
516 
9 

4.0 
52.8 
36.7 
6.4 
.1 

16  to  24  years  

25  to  44  years 

45  to  64  years  

65  years  and  over 

Others,  reported  as  16  years  and  over  

Others,  reported  as  21  years  and  over  

Total  

8,093 

100.0 

8,093 

100.0 

This  table  indicates  that  the  ages  of  9.3  per  cent  of  all  females 
were  indefinitely  reported.  If  these  be  distributed  in  the  various 
age  groups  in  the  same  proportions  as  are  those  reporting  exact  ages, 
the  percentages  agree  very  closely  with  those  for  the  entire  State  in 
1905  as  shown  by  the  figures  of  the  Massachusetts  bureau  of  statistics 
in  the  table  preceding.  The  proportion  under  16  years  of  age  was 
lower  in  the  mills  visited  in  1908,  and  probably  it  was  lower  for  the 
entire  State.  A  corresponding  excess  is  shown  in  the  age  group  16 
to  24  as  reported  in  this  investigation.  Above  that  age  the  distribu- 
tion shown  by  the  two  reports  is  almost  identical  for  the  State  as  a 
whole. 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  EMPLOYEES,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE. 

The  foregoing  discussion  of  the  age  and  sex  of  employees  in  estab- 
lishments covered  by  this  investigation  has  been  concerned  with 
women  and  children  and  with  men  in  occupations  where  women  or 
children  were  also  employed.  Men  who  were  employed  in  occupa- 
tions where  no  women  and  children  were  also  engaged  have  been 
entirely  disregarded, 
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The  importance,  as  regards  the  whole  number  of  employees,  of  men 
employed  in  the  noncompetitive  occupations  and  of  the  men  employed 
in  occupations  where  they  compete  with  women  or  children  is  shown 
in  the  following  table: 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED,  PER  CENT  OF  WOMEN 
AND  OF  CHILDREN  EMPLOYED,  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MEN  IN  OCCUPATIONS  NOT 
COMPETING  AND  PER  CENT  IN  OCCUPATIONS  COMPETING  WITH  WOMEN  AND 
CHILDREN. 


State. 

Total 
em- 
ployees 
in 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 
investi- 
gated. 

Per  cent  of  males  16  years  of 
age  and  over. 

Per  cent 
of  females 
16  and 
over. 

Per  cent 
of  chil- 
dren un- 
der 16. 

In  occu- 
pations 
not  com- 
peting 
with 
women 
and 
children. 

In  occu- 
pations 
com- 
peting 
with 
women 
and 
children. 

Total. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

Maine  

5,934 
2,285 
18,001 
6,810 

25.8 
36.1 
33.6 
28.9 

17.7 
17.0 
19.8 
24.1 

43.5 
53.1 
53.4 
53.0 

48.1 
42.0 
43.2 
39.6 

8.4 
4.9 
3.4 

7.4 

New  Hampshire 

Massachusetts  

Rhode  Island 

Total  

33,030 

31.4 

20.1 

51.5 

43.3 

5.2 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Virginia 

3,292 
11,411 
14,421 
11,352 
5,569 
2,260 

31.5 
32.5 
31.8 
36.4 
30.3 
27.2 

25.9 
19.1 
22.1 

18.6 
20.8 
14.1 

57.4 
51.6 
53.9 
55.0 
51.1 
41.3 

27.9 
27.8 
23.2 
28.9 
28.0 
34.9 

14.7 
20.6 
22.9 
16.1 
20.9 
23.8 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia  

Alabama 

Mississippi  

Total 

48,305 

32.7 

20.3 

53.0 

27.0 

20.0 

Grand  total                                         ' 

81,335 

32.1 

20.3 

52.4 

33.6 

14.0 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  men  employed  in  non- 
competitive  occupations  are  a  very  important  factor  in  the  labor 
force  of  the  industry,  including,  as  they  do,  approximately  61  per 
cent  of  all  the  men,  or,  if  all  employees  are  considered,  including  in 
New  England  31.4  per  cent  of  the  total  and  in  the  South  32.7  per 
cent.  If  the  various  States  are  compared  in  regard  to  this  point,  the 
variation  in  the  per  cent  of  men  employed  in  the  noncompetitive 
occupations  is  not  great,  being  from  25.8  to  36.1  in  the  New  England 
States  and  from  27.2  to  36.4  in  the  South. 

The  table  shows  that  while  there  is  a  much  higher  percentage  of 
children  employed  in  the  Southern  States,  the  per  cent  of  women  is 
correspondingly  lower,  so  that  the  women  and  children  combined 
constitute  about  the  same  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  em- 
ployees in  each  section.  Save  for  Maine  in  the  New  England  group 
and  Mississippi  in  the  Southern  group  the  variations  are  not  great. 
These  facts  must  not  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  work  done  by 
women  in  the  New  England  mills  is  done  largely  by  children  in  the 
mills  of  the  southern  cities.  This  is  far  from  the  truth.  Various 
conditions,  chief  among  them  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
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product  and  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  labor  supplied, 
have  caused  a  different  distribution  of  employees  among  the  various 
occupations  in  the  two  sections.  The  following  table  shows  for  each 
State  the  number  and  per  cent  of  males  and  females  16  years  of  age 
and  over  and  of  those  under  16  years  of  age  in  each  of  six  leading 
occupations  employing  women  and  children:  Doffers  (spinning 
frame) ,  ring  spinners,  scrubbers  and  sweepers,  speeders,  spoolers,  and 
weavers,  separately,  and  in  all  other  occupations  combined.  This 
table  shows  very  clearly  the  relative  importance  of  each  of  the  six 
occupations  considered,  as  compared  with  the  total  number  of  male 
and  of  female  employees  16  years  of  age  and  over  and  of  male  and 
female  employees  under  16  years. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  SELECTED   OCCUPATIONS  IN  COTTON 
MILLS  INVESTIGATED  IN  EACH  STATE,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


Occupation. 

Number  of  employees. 

Per  cent  of  employees  in  each  occupa- 
tion. 

16  years  and 
over. 

Under  16  years. 

Total. 

16  years  and 
over. 

Under  16  yeers. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

MAINE. 

Doffers    . 

31 
20 

33 
34 

131 
409 

12 

290 
247 
1,220 

546 

25 

16 

27 

72 
105 

1 

1 
28 
10 

36 

97 
121 

28 
1 
28 
15 

207 

259 
550 

73 
325 
275 
1,962 

961 
1,529 

1.2 
.8 

1.3 
1.3 

"28.Y 

8.1 
59.2 

4.6 
14.3 

.4 
10.2 
8.7 
42.7 

19.1 

10.2 
6.6 

11.1 

28.5 
41.5 

.4 
.4 
11.1 

3.9 

14.2 

19.5 
24.4 

5.6 
.2 
5.6 
3.0 

41.7 

4.4 
9.3 

1.2 
5.5 
4.6 
33.1 

16.2 
25.7 

Ring  spinners  

Scrubbers  and  sweep- 
ers 

Speeder  tenders  

Spoolers 

..„. 

171 

"2.0 
70.1 

Weavers  

727 

208 
1,529 

Other  occupations  em- 
ploying women  and 
children 

Occupations     employ- 
ing men  only 

Total  

2,582 

2,855 

20 
157 

3 

88 
107 
323 

263 

244 

7 
7 

3 
1 

""2" 

23 

253 

14 
17 

2 

'"u 

5 

16 

497 

5,934 

100.0 

100.0 

2.1 
16.3 

.3 
9.2 
11.1 
33.6 

27.4 

100.0 

16.3 
16.3 

7.0 
2.3 

"iY 

53.5 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Doffers    . 

40 
41 

7 
20 
3 
259 

18 
825 

21 
24 

5 
1 
14 

7 

39 

81 
222 

15 
109 
124 
589 

320 
825 

3.3 
3.4 

.6 
1.6 
.2 
21.4 

1.5 

68.0 

20.6 
25.0 

2.9 

~26."6~ 
7.4 

23.5 

18.9 
21.6 

4.5 
.9 
12.6 
6.3 

35.2 

3.5 
9.7 

.7 
4.8 
5.4 
25.8 

14.0 
36.1 

Ring  spinners  

Scrubbers  and  sweep- 
ers 

Speeder  tenders  
Spoolers  ... 

Weavers  

Other  occupations  em- 
ploying women  and 
children  
Occupations     employ- 
ing men  only  

Total 

1,213 

961 

43 

68 

111 

2,285 

100.0 

3.1 
3.2 

.4 

1.4 

"23."  6' 

6.1 
62.8 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

2.7 
9.2 

.7 
6.1 
3.9 
27.5 

16.3 
33.6 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Doffers  

296 
304 

41 

132 

117 
1,234 

67 
957 
661 
2,658 

2,079 

52 
34 

13 
""29" 
157 

23 
92 

2 
5 
34 
45 

119 

75 
126 

15 

5 
34 
74 

276 

488 
1,664 

123 
1,094 
695 
4,950 

2,942 
6,045 

1.5 
15.9 

.9 
12.3 
8.5 
34.2 

2(1.  7 

18.2 
11.9 

4.6 

"io.Y 

55.1 

7.2 
28.7 

.6 
1.6 
10.6 
14.1 

37.2 

12.4 

20.8 

2.5 
.8 
5.6 
12.3 

45.6 

Ring  spinners 

Scrubbers  and  sweep- 
ers   

Speeder  tenders 

Spoolers 

Weavers  
Other  occupations  em- 
ploving  women  and 
children  . 

2,218 

587 
6,045 

Occupations     employ- 
ing men  only... 

Total 

9,623 

7,773 

285 

320 

605 

18,001 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS  IN  COTTON 
MILLS  INVESTIGATED  IN  EACH  STATE,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX-Continued. 


Occupation. 

Number  of  employees. 

Per  cent  of  employees  in  each  occupa- 
tion. 

16  years  and 
over. 

Under  16  years. 

Total. 

16  years  and 
over. 

Under  16  years. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Doffers 

131 
55 

30 
39 

7 
394 

6 
340 
199 
1,117 

638 

42 
35 

31 
1 

"26" 
114 

1 
93 

7 
8 
38 
32 

70 

43 
128 

38 
9 
38 
58 

184 

181 
577 

74 
388 
237 
2,375 

1,012 
1,966 

3.6 
1.5 

.8 
1.1 

0.3 
14.6 

.2 
12.6 
7.4 

16.9 
14.1 

12.4 
.4 

0.4 
37.3 

2.8 
3.2 
15.3 
12.9 

28.1 

8.6 
25.7 

7.6 
1.8 
7.6 
11.7 

37.0 

2.6 

8.5 

1.1 
5.7 
3.5 

34.9 

14.8 
28.9 

Ring  spinners  
Scrubbers  and  sweep- 
ers                     

Speeder  tenders 

Weavers  

Other  occupations  em- 
ploying women  and 
children 

1,200 

190 
1,966 

33.3 

5.3 
54.4 

41.3 
23.6 

10.4 
45.8 

Occupations     employ- 

Total  

3,611 

498 
420 

111 
225 
3 
4,404 

1,003 
10  365 

2,701 

275 
2,194 

88 
1,675 
1,214 
5,318 

3,526 

249 

249 

110 
307 

12 
14 
114 
92 

241 

498 

236 
399 

86 
16 
114 
154 

706 

6,810 

1,009 
3,013 

285 
1,916 
1,331 
9,876 

5,235 
10,365 

100.0 

2.9 
2.5 

.6 
1.3 
(a) 
25.9 

5.9 
60.9 

100.0 

1.9 
15.4 

.6 
11.7 
8.5 
37.2 

24.7 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

D  offers 

126 
92 

74 
2 

""62" 
465 

15.4 
11.2 

9.0 
.2 

"i'e" 

56.6 

12.4 
34.5 

1.3 
1.6 
12.8 
10.3 

27.1 

13.8 
23.3 

5.0 
.9 
6.7 
9.0 

41.3 

3.1 
9.1 

.9 
5.8 
4.0 
29.9 

15.8 
31.4 

Ring  spinners           

Scrubbers  and  sweep- 
ers .  .                    

Speeder  tenders 

Spoolers     

Weavers  .  . 

Other  occupations  em- 
ploying women  and 
children  

Occupations     employ- 

Total  

17,029 

14,290 

1 
173 

8 
35 
168 
376 

157 

821 

189 
37 

8 
1 
4 
9 

16 

890 

—       ""  ~ 

1,711 

-      '     -      ^~ 

189 
160 

8 
1 
46 
32 

47 

33,030 

275 
375 

37 
88 
214 
1,028 

237 
1,038 

100.0 

4.5 
2.2 

1.1 

2.8 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 



"56."2" 

"ig.Y 

10.5 
14.1 

100.0 

_-     — 

39.1 
33.1 

1.7 

.2 
9.5 
6.6 

9.8 

100.0 

—  —  -  —  " 

8.4 
11.4 

1.1 
2.7 
6.5 
31.2 

7.2 
31.5 

VIRGINIA. 

Doffers 

85 
42 

21 
52 

.1 
18.8 

.9 
3.8 
18.3 
41.0 

17.1 

71.6 
14.0 

3.0 
.4 
1.5 
3.4 

6.1 

Ring  spinners 

123 

Scrubbers  and  sweep- 
ers 

Speeder  tenders 

Spoolers 

42 
23 

31 

Weavers  

Other  occupations  em- 
ploying women  and 
children  . 

620 

33 
1,038 

32.8 

1.7 
54.9 

Occupations    employ- 
ing men  only  

Total  

1,891 

146 
19 

83 
236 
6 
1,056 

630 
3,713 

918 

264 

219 

483 

3,292 

100.0 

100.0 

"25."2" 

"2.8 
21.0 
21.6 

29.4 

100.0 

' 

71.8 
.8 

2.9 
.4 

"5."  9 
18.2 

100.0 

.4 

68.8 

...... 

9.1 
8.4 

13.2 

100.0 

37.6 
33.4 

1.5 
.3 
4.3 
7.1 

15.8 

100.0 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Doffers 

878 
10 

35 
5 

""72" 
223 

5 

774 

..... 

102 
94 

148 

883 

784 

35 
6 
102 
166 

371 

1,029 
1,603 

118 
332 
776 
1,906 

1,934 
3,713 

2.5 
.3 

1.4 
4.0 
.1 
17.9 

10.7 
63.1 

9.0 
14.1 

1.0 
2.9 
6.8 
16.7 

17.0 
32.5 

Ring  spinners  

800 

Scrubbers  and  sweep- 
ers 

Speeder  tenders  .  . 

90 

668 
684 

933 

Spoolers 

Weavers  

Other  occupations  em- 
ploying women  and 
children  .  . 

Occupations     employ- 
ing men  only  

Total  

5,889 

3,175 

1,223 

1,124 

2,347 

11,411 

100.0 

100.0 

.•_:-= 

100.0 

100.0 

100.  D 

100.0 

a  Less  than  one- tenth  of  1  per  cent. 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 4 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS  IN  COTTON 
MILLS  INVESTIGATED  IN  EACH  STATE,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX— Continued. 


Occupation. 

Number  of  employees. 

Per  cent  of  employees  in  each  occupa- 
tion. 

16  years  and 
over. 

Under  16  years. 

Total. 

6  years  and 
over. 

Under  16  years. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Doffers 

189 
46 

42 
482 
3 
1,907 

523 
4  586 

"774" 

11 
162 
695 
958 

741 

859 
203 

204 
14 
5 
136 

382 

15 
946 

4 
9 
182 
92 

251 

874 
1,149 

208 
23 
187 
228 

633 

1,063 
1,969 

261 
667 
885 
3,093 

1,897 
4,586 

2.4 
.6 

.6 
6.2 
(a) 
24.5 

6.7 
59.0 

23."  2" 

.3 

4.8 
20.8 
28.7 

22.2 

47.6 
11.3 

11.3 

.8 
.3 
7.5 

21.2 

1.0 
63.1 

.3 
.6 
12.1 
6.1 

16.8 

26.5 
34.8 

6.3 
.7 
5.6 
6.9 

19.2 

7.4 
13.7 

1.8 
4.6 
6.1 
21.4 

13.2 
31.8 

Ring  spinners  

Scrubbers  and  sweep- 
ers          

Speeder  tenders.. 

Spoolers  

Weavers 

Other  occupations  em- 
ploying women  and 
children 

Occupations    employ- 

Total  

7,778 

_  j.  _          — 

255 
43 

55 

2GO 

3,341 

5 
760 

65 
176 
617 
993 

661 

1,803 

599 
37 

65 
14 
1 
34 

177 

1,499 

13 
569 

4 
15 
81 
64 

154 

3,302 

612 
606 

69 
29 

82 
98 

331 

14,421 

872 
1,409 

189 
465 
699 
2,238 

1,351 
4,129 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1.5 
63.2 

.4 
1.7 
9.0 

7.1 

17.1 

100.0 

33.5 
33.2 

3.8 
1.6 
4.5 
5.3 

18.1 

100.0 

GEORGIA. 

Doffers  

4.1 
.7 

.9 
4.1 

"is."  4 

5.7 
66.1 

.1 
23.2 

2.0 
5.4 
18.8 
30.3 

20.2 

64.6 
4.0 

7.0 
1.5 
.1 
3.7 

19.1 

7.7 
12.4 

1.7 
4.1 
6.1 
19.7 

11.9 
36.4 

Ring  spinners 

Scrubbers  and  sweep- 
ers . 

Speeder  tenders 

Spoolers  

Weavers 

1,147 

359 
4,129 

Other  occupations  em- 
ploying women  and 
children  

Occupations    employ- 
ing men  only  .  . 

Total 

6,248 

3,277 

2 
325 

17 
93 
283 
486 

352 

927 

900 

8 
446 

2 
10 
45 
47 

36 

1,827 

11,352 

100.0 

100.0 

.1 
20.8 

1.1 
6.0 
18.2 
31.2 

22.6 

100.0 

54.1 
10.5 

13.8 
1.0 

"s.'i" 

15.5 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

7.8 
15.2 

2.6 
4.8 
5.9 
21.3 

12.1 
30.3 
100.0 

ALABAMA. 

Doffers 

114 
16 

45 
157 
1 
625 

197 
1  689 

310 
60 

79 
6 

318 
506 

81 
16 
45 
76 

125 

434 
847 

143 
266 
329 
1,187 

674 
1,689 

4.0 
.6 

1.6 
5.5 

& 

6.9 
59.4 

1.3 
75.1 

.3 
1.7 
7.6 
7.9 

6.1 

27.2 
43.4 

6.9 
1.4 
3.9 
6.5 

10.7 

Ring  spinners  

Scrubbers  and  sweep- 
ers    

Speeder  tenders. 

Spoolers.  .  .•  

Weavers  .  .              .... 

29 
89 

Other  occupations  em- 
ploying women  and 
children 

Occupations    employ- 
ing men  only  .  . 

Total  

2,844 

1,558 

573 

594 

6 
151 

4 
4 
17 
17 

50 

1,167 

166 
163 

20 
5 
17 

27 

141 

5,569 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Doffers  

31 
2 

6 
31 

160 

12 

16 
1 

""fir 

91 

197 
264 

55 
88 
115 
524 

402 
615 

3.3 
.2 

.6 
3.3 

"i7."2 

9.4 
66.0 

"ii'e" 

3.7 
6.6 
12.4 
42.8 

21.9 

55.2 
4.1 

5.5 
.3 

"iTi" 

31.4 

2.4 
60.7 

1.6 
1.6 
6.8 
6.8 

20.1 

30.8 
30.2 

3.7 
.9 
3.2 
5.0 

26.2 

8.7 
11.7 

2.4 
3.9 
5.1 
23.2 

17.8 
27.2 

Ring  spinners 

99 

29 
52 
98 
337 

173 

Scrubbers  and  sweep- 
ers   

Speeder  tenders 

Spoolers             

Weavers 

160 

88 
615 

Other  occupations  em- 
ploying women  and 
children 

Occupations    employ- 
ing men  only 

Total  

933 

788 

290 

249 

539 

2,260 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

a  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS  IN  COTTON 
MILLS  INVESTIGATED  IN  EACH  STATE,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX— Concluded. 


Occupation. 

Number  of  employees. 

Per  cent  of  employees  in  each  occupa- 
tion. 

16  years  and 
over. 

Under  16  years. 

Total. 

16  years  and 
over. 

Under  16  years. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

DoSers 

820 
168 

252 
1,218 
10 
5,515 

1,830 
15  770 

8 
2,931 

130 
608 
2,529 
3,834 

3,017 

2,995 
359 

407 
41 
10 
290 

978 

47 
3,009 

14 
39 
469 
337 

670 

3,042 
3,368 

421 
80 
479 
627 

1,648 

3,870 
6,467 

803 
1,906 
3,018 
9,976 

6,495 
15,770 

3.2 

.7 

1.0 
4.8 
(a) 
21.6 

7.1 
61.6 
100.0 

0.1 
22.4 

1.0 
4.6 
19.4 
29.4 

23.1 

59.0 
7.1 

8.0 
.8 
.2 
5.7 

19.2 

1.0 
65.6 

.3 
.9 
10.2 
7.4 

14.6 

31.5 

34.8 

4.4 
.8 
5.0 
6.5 

17.0 

8.0 
13.4 

1.7 
3.9 
6.2 
20.7 

13.4 
32.7 

Ring  spinners 

Scrubbers  and  sweep- 
ers 

Speeder  tenders  
Spoolers 

Weavers 

Other  occupations  em- 
ploying women  and 
children  
Occupations     employ- 
ing men  only 

Total 

25,583 

13,057 

5,080 

4,585 

9,665 

48,305 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

a"  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

The  most  important  occupation  in  every  State  is  that  of  weaving, 
In  Rhode  Island  34.9  per  cent  of  all  operatives  were  weavers  and 
in  Maine  33.1  per  cent.  In  the  four  New  England  States  combined 
29.9  per  cent  of  the  operatives  were  weavers.  In  the  Southern  States 
the  occupation  did  not  engage  so  high  a  proportion  of  the  total 
employees,  first,  because  many  of  the  mills  investigated  did  no  weav- 
ing, and,  secondly,  because  on  the  coarser  work  which  is  done  in  the 
South,  and  on  the  automatic  looms  largely  in  use  in  that  section,  one 
weaver  attends  more  looms  than  on  the  class  of  work  which  is  done 
in  New  England.  In  North  Carolina  only  16.7  per  cent  of  the  em- 
ployees were  weavers  and  in  the  southern  group  as  a  whole  20.7 
per  cent.  In  each  State,  however,  this  occupation  engaged  more 
operatives  than  any  other. 

Ring  spinners  stand  next  to  weavers  in  numerical  importance  in 
every  State.  They  constituted  about  9  per  cent  of  all  operatives 
in  each  New  England  State.  In  the  South,  however,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  mule  spinning,  to  the  many  mills  investigated  which 
manufactured  yarn  only,  and  also  to  the  lower  skill  of  operatives, 
ring  spinners  constituted  a  higher  proportion  of  all  operatives.  In 
the  six  States  13.4  per  cent  of  all  operatives  were  spinners,  and  in 
one  State,  Alabama,  15.2  per  cent. 

In  the  New  England  States  speeder  tenders  were  next  in  numerical 
importance,  followed  by  spoolers,  the  former  constituting  5.8  per  cent 
and  the  latter  4  per  cent  of  all  employees.  In  New  Hampshire, 
however,  the  spoolers  exceeded  the  speeder  tenders.  This  was  also 
true  of  every  Southern  State,  where  from  5.1  to  6.8  per  cent  of  all 
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operatives  were  spoolers,  but  where  the  speeder  tenders  did  not  con- 
stitute 5  per  cent  of  all  operatives  in  any  State.  In  the  six  Southern 
States  combined  6.2  per  cent  of  all  operatives  were  spoolers  and  3.9 
per  cent  were  speeder  tenders. 

Exceeding  the  employees  in  both  of  these  occupations,  however, 
and  ranking  third  in  numerical  importance  in  the  South  were  the 
doffers,  who  constituted  in  that  section  8  per  cent  of  all  operatives. 
In  North  Carolina  9  per  cent  of  the  operatives  were  doffers,  and  in 
South  Carolina,  which  had  the  smallest  proportion  in  the  South, 
7.4  per  cent.  In  the  New  England  States  only  3.1  per  cent  of  the 
operatives  were  doffers.  Maine  had  the  highest  proportion,  4.4  per 
cent,  and  Khode  Island  the  lowest,  2.6  per  cent. 

One  reason  for  a  relatively  larger  number  of  doffers  in  the  South 
has  already  been  mentioned,  the  larger  number  of  yarn  mills.  This 
is  not  sufficient,  of  course,  to  account  for  the  great  difference  in  the 
proportion  which  doffers  are  of  total  employees,  and  the  difference 
is  indicative  therefore  of  much  greater  efficiency  on  the  part  of  New 
England  doffers.  As  shown  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  hours 
of  labor  (p.  268),  the  doffers  in  New  England  work  more  hours  per 
day  than  in  the  South,  and,  as  appears  elsewhere  (pp.  63,  64),  they 
are  3  or  4  years  older  than  the  doffers  in  the  latter  section.  This 
greater  age  evidently  means  greater  efficiency,  despite  the  frequent 
contention  that  small  children  are  best  adapted  to  the  occupation. 

Scrubbers  and  sweepers  were  not  of  importance  numerically  in  any 
State,  as  they  consituted  only  1.3  per  cent  of  all  employees.  The 
six  occupations  combined  included  53.4  per  cent  of  all  employees. 
In  all  other  occupations  combined  men  constituted  76.5  per  cent, 
17.3  per  cent  were  women,  and  6.2  per  cent  children.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  men  were  engaged  in  occupations  in  which  no  women 
or  children  are  employed,  as  has  already  been  seen  (p.  49). 

Weaving,  the  most  important  occupation,  engages  more  women 
than  any  other  occupation  employs.  As  the  above  table  indicates,  37.2 
per  cent  of  all  women  in  the  mills  investigated  in  New  England  were 
weavers,  and  in  the  South  nearly  30  per  cent.  In  the  two  sections 
combined  weaving  engaged  33.5  per  cent  of  all  women.  Next  in 
importance  as  a  woman's  occupation  in  both  sections  was  ring  spin- 
ning, which  engaged  18.7  per  cent  of  all  woman  employees.  In  the 
Southern  States  the  woman  spinners  were  22.4  per  cent  of  all  women, 
and  in  New  England  they  constituted  15.4  per  cent  of  all  women. 

In  New  England  speeder  tending  was  next  in  importance  as  a 
woman's  occupation,  engaging  1,675  of  the  14,290  women  in  the  mills 
investigated  in  that  section,  or  11.7  per  cent.  In  the  South  speeder 
tending  employed  only  4.6  per  cent  of  the  women.  In  that  section 
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Spooling  was  third  in  importance  as  a  woman's  occupation,  engaging 
19.4  per  cent  of  all  women,  against  8.5  per  cent  of  all  women  in 
New  England. 

No  other  occupation  covered  by  these  tables  engaged  more  than 
2  per  cent  of  the  woman  operatives  in  either  section.  In  New  Eng- 
land 24.7  per  cent  and  in  the  South  23.1  per  cent  were  engaged  in 
other  occupations,  which  will  be  fully  discussed  later.  Chief  among 
them  were  drawing-in,  draw-frame  tending,  warping,  and  speeder 
doffing. 

As  indicated  by  the  above  table,  the  distribution  of  woman  employees 
in  the  States  of  each  section  was  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  sec- 
tion as  a  whole.  Some  variations  may  be  noted,  however.  In  Maine 
and  Rhode  Island  a  larger  proportion  of  the  women  were  weavers  than 
in  the  other  New  England  States,  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  woman 
operatives  in  each  State  being  engaged  in  that  occupation.  In  Vir- 
ginia and  Mississippi,  also,  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  women  were 
weavers,  although  in  the  South  as  a  whole  29.4  per  cent  were  engaged 
in  this  occupation.  In  North  Carolina  only  21.6  per  cent  of  all 
women  were  weavers.  In  that  State  the  woman  weavers  were 
exceeded  by  the  woman  spinners,  who  constituted  25.2  per  cent  of 
all  women,  and  were  virtually  equaled  by  the  woman  spoolers,  who 
were  21  per  cent  of  all  women  in  that  State.  The  reason  for  these 
variations  in  North  Carolina  was,  of  course,  the  large  number  of 
mills  reported  in  that  State  which  produce  yarn  but  do  not  manu- 
facture it  into  cloth.  In  every  State  except  North  Carolina  more 
women  were  employed  as  weavers  than  as  spinners. 

In  three  States  women  were  not  employed  as  doffers.  In  Maine  4.6 
per  cent  of  all  women  were  engaged  in  this  occupation,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire 2.1  per  cent,  and  in  Massachusetts  1.5  per  cent. 

The  above  table  also  indicates  which  are  the  most  important  chil- 
dren's occupations.  In  New  England  23.3  per  cent  of  all  children 
were  spinners  and  13.8  per  cent  were  doffers;  9  per  cent  were  weavers 
and  6.7  per  cent  spoolers.  In  that  section  41.3  per  cent  of  all  chil- 
dren were  engaged  in  occupations  other  than  those  here  enumerated 
and  will  be  considered  later.  In  the  South  the  same  two  occupations, 
spinning  and  doffing,  engaged  the  highest  proportion  of  children.  Of 
all  children  employed  in  the  southern  mills  investigated  34.8  per  cent 
were  spinners,  31.5  per  cent  doffers,  17  per  cent  were  in  occupations 
not  here  enumerated,  6.5  per  cent  were  weavers,  5  per  cent  spoolers, 
and  4.4  per  cent  sweepers. 

The  most  important  boys'  occupation  in  both  sections  was  doffing 
and  that  of  girls  spinning.  In  the  Southern  States,  59  per  cent  of 
all  boys  in  the  mills  investigated  were  doffers  and  65.6  per  cent  of  the 
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girls  were  spinners.  No  other  occupation  engaged  more  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  children  of  either  sex  in  that  section  except  spooling, 
which  employed  10.2  per  cent  of  the  girls.  In  New  England,  ring 
spinning  engaged  34.5  of  all  females  under  16  years  of  age.  Spooling 
and  doffing  each  engaged  over  12  per  cent  of  such  females  and 
weaving  employed  10.3  per  cent.  Of  the  boys  in  the  New  England 
mills  investigated,  56.6  per  cent  were  engaged  in  occupations  other 
than  those  here  tabulated.  The  occupation  of  doffing  engaged  15.4 
per  cent  of  all  boys;  11.2  per  cent  of  the  boys  were  spinners,  9  per 
cent  sweepers,  and  7.6  per  cent  weavers. 

Further  information  concerning  the  distribution  of  employees 
among  the  various  occupations  and  the  importance  of  each  class  of 
employees  in  the  principal  occupations  engaging  women  and  children 
may  be  obtained  from  the  following  table.  The  above  table  and  the 
discussion  relating  thereto  have  been  concerned  with  the  relative 
importance  of  these  occupations  as  indicated  by  the  proportion  of 
total  employees  and  the  proportion  of  the  total  of  each  class  of 
employees  engaged  in  each  occupation. 

In  the  following  table  and  discussion  the  purpose  is  to  show  the 
personnel  of  each  of  these  occupations,  thus  indicating  the  importance 
of  each  class  of  employees,  particularly  of  females  16  years  of  age  and 
over  and  of  each  sex  under  16  years: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  EACH  SEX  AND  AGE  GROUP  IN  EACH 
OF  SIX  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  IN  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED,  BY  STATES. 

DOFFERS  (SPINNING-FRAME). 


State. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

16  years  and 
over. 

Under  16  years. 

Total. 

16  years  and 
over. 

Under  16  years. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GKOUP. 

Maine  

31 
40 
296 
131 

131 

20 
117 

7 

25 
7 
52 
42 

72 
14 
23 
1 

97 
21 
75 
43 

259 
81 
488 
181 

12.0 
49.4 
60.7 
72.4 

50.6 
24.7 
23.9 
3.9 

9.6 
8:6 
10.7 
23.2 

27.8 
17.3 
4.7 
.5 

37.4 
25.9 
15.4 
23.7 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

New  Hampshire 

Massachusetts  

Rhode  Island  

Total  

498 

85 
146 
189 

275 
1 

126 

189 
878 
859 
599 
310 
160 

110 

..„. 

15 
13 

8 
6 

236 

189 
883 
874 
612 
318 
166 

1,009 

275 
1,029 
1,063 
872 
434 
197 

49.4 

30.9 
14.2 
17.8 
29.2 
26.3 
15.7 

27.2 

.4 

"".& 
.5 

12.5 

68.7 
85.3 
80.8 
68.7 
71.4 
81.2 

10.9 

""."5" 
1.4 
1.5 
1.8 
3.1 

23.4 

68.7 
85.8 
82.2 
70.2 
73.2 
84.3 

100.0 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Virginia 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

North  Carolina  

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

255 
114 
31 

5 
2 

Alabama  

Mississippi  . 

Total.... 

820 

8 

2,995 

47 

3,042 

3;  870 

21.2 

.2 

77.4 

1.2 

78.6 

100.0 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  EACH  SEX  AND  AGE  GROUP  IN  EACH  OF 
SIX  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  IN  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED,  BY  STATES— Cont'd. 

RING  SPINNERS. 


State. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

16  years  and 
over. 

Under  16  years. 

Total. 

16  years  and 
over. 

Under  16  years. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

Maine  

20 
41 
304 
55 

409 
157 
1,234 
394 

16 
7 
34 
35 

105 
17 
92 
93 

121 
24 
126 
128 

550 
222 
1,664 
577 

3.6 
18.5 
18.3 
9.5 

74.4 
70.7 
74.2 
68.3 

2.9 
3.1 
2.0 
6.1 

19.1 
7.7 
5.5 
16.1 

22.0 
10.8 
7.5 
22.2 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

New  Hampshire  

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island  
Total  

420 

2,194 

92 

307 

399 

3,013 

13.9 

72.8 

3.1 

10.2 

13.3 

42.7 
48.9 
58.4 
43.0 
59.7 
61.7 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Virginia 

42 
19 
46 
43 
16 
2 

173 
800 
774 
760 
325 
99 

37 
10 
203 
37 
60 
12 

123 
774 
946 
569 
446 
151 

160 
784 
1,149 
606 
506 
163 

375 
1,603 
1,969 
1,409 
847 
264 

11.2 
1.2 
2.3 
3.1 
1.9 
.8 

46.1 
49.9 
39.3 
53.9 
38.4 
37.5 

9.9 
.6 
10.3 
2.6 
7.1 
4.5 

32.8 
48.3 
48.1 
40.4 
52.6 
57.2 

North  Carolina  

South  Carolina 

Georgia  

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Total 

168 

2,931 

359 

3,009 

3,368 

6.467 

2.6 

45.3 

5.6 

46.5 

52.1 

100.0 

SCRUBBERS  AND  SWEEPERS. 


NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

Maine. 

33 

12 

27- 

1 

28 

73 

45.2 

16.4 

37.0 

1.4 

38.4 

100.0 

New  Hampshire 

7 

3 

3 

2 

5 

15 

46.7 

20.0 

20.0 

13.3 

33.3 

100  0 

Massachusetts  
Rhode  Island  .  . 

41 
30 

67 
6 

13 
31 

2 

7 

15 
38 

123 

74 

33.3 
40.5 

54.5 
8.1 

10.6 
41.9 

1.6 

9.5 

12.2 
51.4 

100.0 
100.0 

Total.... 

111 

88 

74 

12 

86 

285 

38.9 

30.9 

26.0 

4.2 

30.2 

100.0 





SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Virginia  

21 

8 

8 

8 

37 

56.8 

21.6 

21.6 

21.6 

100.0 

North  Carolina.  . 

83 

35 

35 

118 

70.3 

29.7 

29.7 

100.0 

South  Carolina 

42 

11 

204 

4 

208 

261 

16  1 

4  2 

78  2 

i.5 

79.7 

100  0 

Georgia  

Alabama 

55 
45 

65 
17 

65 
79 

4 

2 

69 

81 

189 
143 

29.1 
31.5 

34.4 
11.9 

34.4 
55.2 

2.1 

1.4 

36.5 
56.6 

100.0 
100.0 

Mississippi 

6 

29 

16 

4 

20 

55 

10  9 

52  7 

29  1 

7  3 

36  4 

100  0 

Total 

252 

130 

407 

14 

421 

803 

31  4 

16  2 

50.7 

1  7 

52.4 

100  0 

SPEEDER  TENDERS. 


NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

Maine  

34 

290 

1 

1 

325 

10.5 

89.2 

0.3 

0.3 

100.0 

New  Hampshire  

20 

88 

1 

1 

109 

18.4 

80.7 

0.9 

.9 

100.0 

Massachusetts 

132 

957 

5 

5 

1  094 

12.1 

87.5 

.4 

.4 

100.0 

Rhode  Island 

39 

340 

1 

g 

9 

388 

10  1 

87  6 

2 

2  1 

2  3 

100  0 

Total 

225 

1  675 

2 

14 

16 

1  916 

11  8 

87  4 

.1 

7 

.8 

100  0 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Virginia  

North  Carolina 

52 
236 

35 
90 

1 
5 

...... 

1 
6 

88 
332 

59.1 
71  1 

27  1 

1.1 
1  5 

.3 

1.1 
1.8 

100.0 
100.0 

South  Carolina  

482 

162 

14 

9 

23 

667 

72.3 

24.3 

2.1 

1.3 

3.4 

100.0 

Georgia.  .. 

260 

176 

14 

15 

29 

465 

55.9 

37.9 

3.0 

3.2 

6.2 

100.0 

Alabama 

157 

93 

6 

10 

16 

266 

59  0 

35  0 

2  2 

3  8 

6  0 

100  0 

Mississippi  

31 

52 

1 

4 

5 

88 

35.2 

59.1 

1.1 

4.6 

5.7 

100.0 

Total 

1,218 

608 

41 

39 

80 

1  906 

63  9 

31  9 

2  2 

2  0 

4.2 

100.0 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  EACH  SEX  AND  AGE  GROUP  IN  EACH  OF 
SIX  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  IN  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED,  BY  STATES— Conc'd. 

SPOOLERS. 


State. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

16  years  and 
over. 

Under  16  years. 

Total. 

16  years  and 
over. 

Under  16  years. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GEOUP. 

Maine 

247 

28 
14 
34 
38 

28 
14 
34 
38 

275 
124 
695 
237 

"2.4 

89.8 
86.3 
95  1 

10.2 
11.3 
4.9 
16.0 

10.2 
11.3 
4.9 
16.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

New  Hampshire 

3 

107 
661 

Massachusetts. 

Rhode  Island 

199 

84.0 

Total 

3 

1,214 

114 

114 

1,331 

.2 

— 

91.2 

78.5 
86.1 
78.5 
88.3 
86.0 
85  2 

1.9 

""i' 

.1 

8.6 

19.6 
13.1 
20.6 
11.6 
13.7 
14.8 

8.6 

21.5 
13.1 
21.1 
11.7 
13.7 
14.8 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Virginia... 

168 
668 
695 
617 
283 
98 

4 

42 
102 
182 
81 
45 
17 

46 
102 
187 
82 
45 
17 

214 
776 
885 
699 
329 
115 

North  Carolina 

6 
3 

.8 
.4 

South  Carolina 

5 
1 

Georgia 

Alabama  

1 

.3 

Mississippi  - 

Total.... 

10 

2,529 

10 

469 

479 

3,018 

.3 

83.8 

.3 

15.6 

15.9 

100.0 

WEAVERS. 


NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

Maine.  . 

727 

1,220 

5 

10 

15 

1,962 

37.0 

62.2 

0.3 

0.5 

0  8 

100  0 

New  Hampshire  

Massachusetts. 

259 
2,218 

323 

2,658 

2 

29 

5 

45 

7 
74 

589 
4,950 

44.0 
44.8 

54.8 
53.7 

.3 

.6 

.9 
.9 

1.2 
1.5 

100.0 
100.0 

Rhode  Island 

1,200 

1,117 

26 

32 

58 

2,375 

50.5 

47.0 

1  l 

1  4 

2  5 

100  0 

Total  

4,404 

5,318 

62 

92 

154 

9,876 

44.6 

53.9 

.6 

.9 

1.5 

100  0 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Virginia  

620 

376 

9 

23 

32 

1,028 

60.3 

36.6 

.9 

2.2 

3.1 

100.0 

North  Carolina 

1,056 

684 

72 

94 

166 

1,906 

55.4 

35  9 

3.8 

4  9 

8  7 

100  0 

South  Carolina... 
Georgia... 

1,907 
1,147 

958 
993 

136 
34 

92 
64 

228 
98 

3,093 
2,238 

61.6 
51.2 

31.0 
44.4 

4.4 
1.5S 

3.0 

2  9 

7.4 
4.4 

100.0 
100  0 

Alabama 

625 

486 

29 

47 

76 

1  187 

52  7 

40  9 

2  4 

4  0 

6  4 

100  0 

Mississippi. 

160 

337 

10 

17 

27 

524 

30.5 

64.3 

1.9 

0     0 

5.2 

100.0 

Total  

5,515 

3,834 

290 

337 

627 

9,976 

55.3 

38.4 

2.9 

3.4 

6.3 

100.0 

OTHER  OCCUPATIONS  EMPLOYING  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN. 


NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

Maine 

208 

546 

171 

36 

207 

961 

21  7 

56  8 

17  8 

3  7 

21  5 

100  0 

New  Hampshire  .   . 

18 

263 

23 

16 

39 

320 

5.6 

82.2 

7.2 

5.0 

12.2 

100.0 

Massachusetts  

587 

2,079 

157 

119 

276 

2,942 

19.9 

70.7 

5.3 

4.1 

9.4 

100.0 

Rhode  Island  

190 

638 

114 

70 

184 

1,012 

18.8 

63.0 

11.3 

6.9 

18.2 

100.0 

Total 

1  003 

3  526 

465 

241 

706 

5  235 

19  2 

67  3 

8  9 

4  6 

13  5 

100  0 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Virginia... 

33 

157 

16 

31 

47 

237 

13.9 

66.  3 

6.7 

13.1 

19.8 

100.0 

North  Carolina 

630 

933 

223 

148 

371 

1  934 

32  6 

48.2 

11.5 

7.7 

19  2 

100.0 

South  Carolina  

523 

741 

382 

251 

633 

1,897 

27.6 

39.0 

20.2 

13.2 

33.4 

100.0 

Georgia  . 

359 

661 

177 

154 

331 

1,351 

26.6 

48.9 

13.1 

11.4 

24.5 

100.0 

Alabama 

197 

352 

89 

36 

125 

674 

29  2 

52  2 

13.2 

5.4 

18  6 

100  0 

Mississippi 

88 

173 

91 

50 

141 

402 

21.9 

43.0 

22.6 

12.5 

35.1 

100.0 

Total 

1  830 

3  017 

978 

670 

1  648 

6  495 

28.2 

46.4 

15  1 

10.3 

25  4 

100  0 
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In  the  above  table  attention  is  first  directed  to  the  most  important 
occupation,  that  of  weaving.  Only  44.6  per  cent  of  the  weavers  in 
the  establishments  investigated  in  New  England  were  males  16  years 
of  age  and  over,  as  against  55.3  per  cent  in  southern  mills  investigated. 
In  each  of  the  Southern  States,  except  Mississippi,  more  than  half  of  the 
weavers  were  males  16  years  of  age  and  over;  in  every  New  England 
State  except  Rhode  Island,  where  50.5  per  cent  of  the  weavers  were 
men,  this  group  included  fewer  than  half  of  all  weavers. 

Females  16  years  of  age  and  over,  on  the  other  hand,  constituted 
over  50  per  cent  of  all  weavers  in  every  New  England  State  except 
Rhode  Island,  and  in  Maine  they  were  62.2  per  cent.  In  each  South- 
ern State,  except  Mississippi,  under  45  per  cent,  and  in  South  Carolina 
only  31  per  cent,  of  all  weavers  were  women.  Mississippi  had  the 
highest  proportion  of  women  weavers  of  any  State,  64.3  per  cent.  In 
the  South  as  a  whole  38-. 4  per  cent  of  all  weavers  were  women. 

Speeder  tending,  although  an  occupation  of  far  less  importance 
numerically,  presents  a  still  greater  difference  in  the  relative  number 
of  the  sexes  of  its  employees.  This  occupation  was  found  to  be  per- 
formed by  men  exclusively  in  40  establishments  investigated — 26  in 
North  Carolina,  6  in  South  Carolina,  5  in  Georgia,  1  in  Alabama,  and 
2  in  Mississippi.  This  is  sufficient  to  stamp  it  as  a  man's  occupation 
in  North  Carolina  at  least,  and  the  table  shows  that  it  is  primarily  a 
man's  occupation  throughout  the  South.  This  table  does  not  include 
the  men  speeder  tenders  from  the  40  establishments  above  mentioned, 
because  in  those  establishments  speeder  tending  was  not  a  competitive 
occupation.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  63.9  per  cent  of  all  speeder 
tenders  reported  from  southern  mills  were  men.  In  New  England,  on 
the  contrary,  women  constituted  over  87  per  cent  of  all  speeder  tenders. 
The  highest  proportion  of  men  in  the  occupation  was  reported  from 
South  Carolina,  where  72.3  percent  were  males  16  years  of  age  and  over. 
The  highest  proportion  of  women,  89.2  per  cent,  was  found  in  Maine. 
In  each  of  the  New  England  States  over  80  per  cent  of  the  speeder 
tenders  were  women,  and  in  three  States  over  87  per  cent.  In  each 
of  the  Southern  States  except  Mississippi  over  55  per  cent  of  those 
reported  were  men.  The  contrast  between  the  sex  of  speeder  tenders 
in  the  two  sections  is  made  still  more  evident  by  the  numerical  col- 
umns of  the  table.  About  1,900  speeder  tenders  were  reported  from 
each  section.  In  the  South  1,218  were  men,  but  in  New  England 
only  225. 

The  reason  usually  advanced  for  the  employment  of  a  higher  pro- 
portion of  women  as  weavers  and  as  speeder  tenders  in  New  England 
is  their  adaptability  to  the  fine  grade  of  work  done  in  that  section. 
In  the  South  a  coarser  grade  of  work  is  done,  and  this  makes  the  work 
heavier  in  these  two  occupations.  Also,  the  Northrop  automatic 
loom,  a  large  number  of  which  can  be  tended  by  one  person,  is  in 
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more  common  use  in  the  South  than  in  New  England,  and  this  tends 
to  the  employment  of  men  as  weavers.  The  fine  work  done  in  New 
England,  moreover,  demands  in  each  of  these  occupations  the  nimble- 
ness  and  dexterity  not  ordinarily  found  in  men's  fingers.  The  pres- 
ence of  so  many  men  in  these  occupations  in  the  South,  particularly 
as  speeder  tenders,  however,  is  to  be  accounted  for  to  some  extent  by 
the  absence  of  other  occupations  for  them.  One  occupation  in  which 
men  are  employed  exclusively,  that  of  mule  spinning,  is  found  in  very 
few  mills  in  the  South.  In  that  section  also  few  men  are  employed  as 
doffers,  boys  and  youths  constituting  a  large  per  cent  of  the  employees 
in  this  occupation.  Furthermore,  the  women  constituted  only  27  per 
cent  of  the  cotton-mill  employees  in  the  establishments  investigated 
in  the  South,  while  men  constituted  53  per  cent.  With  this  scarcity 
of  woman  labor  and  the  high  proportion  of  men,  the  occupation  of 
speeder  tender,  adapted  except  in  the  coarsest  or  in  the  finest  work  to 
either  sex,  has  been  filled  by  men  in  the  South.  In  New  England,  on 
the  other  hand,  where  women  were  over  43  per  cent  and  formerly 
constituted  more  than  half  of  all  employees,  this  occupation  has  been 
held  by  women. 

The  higher  proportion  of  woman  speeders  and  of  woman  weavers 
in  Mississippi,  where  coarse  goods  are  manufactured,  but  where  the 
industry  is  comparatively  new  and  the  demand  for  labor  not  so  great, 
gives  support  to  the  idea  that  the  labor  supply  and  not  the  grade  of 
goods  produced  is  the  factor  which  primarily  determines  whether  men 
or  women  shall  be  employed  in  these  two  occupations. 

Children  are  employed  to  some  extent  as  speeder  tenders  and  as 
weavers.  In  Mississippi  5.7  per  cent,  in  Alabama  6  per  cent,  and  in 
Georgia  6.2  per  cent  of  the  speeder  tenders  were  children.  In  South 
Carolina  3.4  per  cent  and  in  Rhode  Island  2.3  per  cent  were  children. 
In  the  other  States  included  in  this  investigation  less  than  2  per  cent 
of  the  employees  in  this  occupation  were  children. 

The  highest  proportion  of  children  as  weavers  was  found  in  North 
Carolina,  where  3.8  per  cent  of  the  weavers  were  boys  and  4.9  per 
cent  were  girls,  a  total  of  8.7  per  cent  children.  In  South  Carolina 
7.4  per  cent  of  the  weavers  were  children,  in  Alabama  6.4  per  cent, 
and  in  Mississippi  5.2  per  cent.  In  each  of  the  other  States  less  than 
5  per  cent  and  in  Maine  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  weavers  were 
children. 

The  number  of  girls  in  these  two  occupations  is  usually  in  excess 
of  the  number  of  boys.  It  may  be  noted  also  that  more  children  are 
employed  in  each  occupation  in  the  South  than  in  the  North.  The 
reasons  advanced  for  the  employment  of  more  children  in  these  occu- 
pations in  the  South  than  in  the  North  are  that  the  coarseness  of  the 
work  requires  less  skill  for  its  performance  and  that  there  is  a  larger 
supply  of  children.  The  fact  that  the  coarse  work  is  heavy  necessarily 
militates  against  the  employment  of  many  children. 
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Taking  up  the  other  occupations  in  the  order  of  the  table  it  may 
be  observed  that  in  the  occupation  of  doffing  the  different  States  pre- 
sent a  variety  of  conditions  in  the  distribution  of  employees.  In  the 
South  doffing  was  found  to  be  distinctively  a  boy's  occupation,  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  doffers  in  each  of  the  six  Southern  States  being 
boys  under  16  years  of  age.  In  North  Carolina  85.3  per  cent  of  the 
doffers  were  boys.  In  two  other  States,  South  Carolina  and  Missis- 
sippi, over  80  per  cent  of  the  doffers  were  boys  under  16  years  of  age, 
and  in  the  six  Southern  States  combined  77.4  per  cent.  Nearly  all 
of  the  remainder  were  men,  or  rather  youths,  as  very  few  females  are 
employed  as  doffers  in  any  of  the  Southern  States. 

In  New  England  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  doffers  in  the  mills 
investigated  in  each  State  were  16  years  of  age  and  over,  and  in  no 
State  were  as  many  as  25  per  cent  boys  under  1 6  years.  Contrary  to  the 
southern  practice  also,  many  females  were  employed  as  doffers  in  New 
England.  In  Maine  more  than  three-fourths  of  all  doffers  were  females, 
and  more  than  half  of  all  were  females  16  years  of  age  and  over. 
This  was  a  higher  proportion  of  female  doffers  than  was  found  in  any 
other  State,  but  in  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  doffers  reported  were  women,  and  in  the  former  State 
42  per  cent  were  women  or  girls.  Rhode  Island  had  few  female 
doffers,  and  72.4  per  cent  of  the  doffers  in  that  State  were  males 
16  years  of  age  and  over.  In  Massachusetts  three-fifths  and  in  New 
Hampshire  nearly  one-half  of  the  doffers  reported  were  men.  In  Maine 
only  12  per  cent,  or  a  smaller  proportion  than  in  any  other  State, 
were  men.  Girls  under  16  years  of  age  constituted  27.8  per  cent  of 
the  doffers  in  Maine  and  17.3  per  cent  in  New  Hampshire.  The 
smallest  proportion  of  children  doffers  was  in  Massachusetts,  where 
15.4  per  cent  of  all  doffers  were  under  16  years  of  age.  In  Maine  37.4 
per  cent  and  in  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  about  one-fourth 
of  all  doffers  were  found  to  be  children.  In  the  four  States  combined 
practically  one-half  of  all  doffers  reported  were  men,  slightly  more 
than  one-fourth  women,  and  slightly  less  than  one-fourth  children, 
with  the  boys  more  numerous  than  the  girls. 

It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  term  "doffer"  as  here  used 
means  only  a  spinning-frame  doffer.  In  New  England  and  to  a  slight 
extent  in  the  South  speeder  doffers  also  are  employed  to  remove  the 
large  bobbins  from  the  speeders  or  fly  frames.  Speeder  doffers  are 
usually  girls  or  youths,  who  later  become  speeder  tenders.  They  are 
not  included  in  the  above  tables,  nor  are  the  doffers  of  mule  spinning 
frames.  It  would  be  difficult  to  assign  reasons  for  the  variety  in  age 
and  sex  in  spinning-frame  doffers.  The  occupation  is  traditionally 
a  boy's  occupation  and  has  often  served  as  an  excuse  for  the  employ- 
ment of  small  boys,  as  the  work  is  light  and  permits  intervals  of  rest. 
Manifestly,  however,  it  can  be  expeditiously  performed  by  both  sexes 
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and  all  ages.  Custom  and  the  labor  supply  are  doubtless  the  con- 
trolling factors  in  determining  who  shall  be  employed. 

Ring  spinning  has  sometimes  been  considered  a  child's  occupation, 
and  it  is  particularly  adapted  to  females.  In  three  States,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  table,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  South  Carolina,  and  in 
the  South  as  a  whole,  a  majority  of  the  spinners  were  children  under 
16  years  of  age,  and  in  the  two  first-mentioned  States  the  girl 
spinners  (under  16  years)  alone  constituted  more  than  half  of  all 
spinners  employed.  In  the  same  three  States  women  constituted 
slightly  less  than  40  per  cent  of  all  spinners.  In  North  Carolina 
and  Georgia  49.9  per  cent  and  53.9  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the 
spinners  were  women  16  years  of  age  and  over.  In  the  Southern 
States  as  a  whole  the  number  of  girl  spinners  and  of  women  spin- 
ners were  nearly  equal,  each  constituting  about  46  per  cent  of  all 
spinners.  Boys  constituted  only  5.6  per  cent  of  all  spinners  in  the 
establishments  investigated  in  the  Southern  States,  but  in  Virginia 
and  South  Carolina  about  10  per  cent  of  the  spinners  were  boys.  The 
highest  proportion  of  child  spinners  was  found  in  Mississippi,  61.7 
per  cent  of  all  spinners  in  that  State  being  under  16  years  of  age.  In 
Georgia  and  Virginia  approximately  43  per  cent  of  the  spinners  were 
children,  which  was  a  lower  proportion  than  in  other  Southern  States. 

In  New  England  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  spinners  in  every 
State  were  women  over  16  years  of  age.  In  Maine  and  Massachu- 
setts nearly  three-fourths  of  all  spinners  were  in  this  group.  In  the 
four  States  combined  72.8  per  cent  were  women,  against  45.3  per 
cent  in  the  South.  Children  constituted  only  13.3  per  cent  of  the 
spinners  in  the  New  England  mills  investigated.  The  lowest  pro- 
portion of  children,  7.5  per  cent,  was  in  Massachusetts.  Only  5.5 
per  cent  of  spinners  in  Massachusetts  were  girls.  In  Rhode  Island 
16.1  per  cent  were  girls  and  in  Maine  19.1  per  cent.  In  these  two 
States  about  22  per  cent  of  all  spinners  were  children.  Not  many 
boys  were  employed  as  spinners  in  the  New  England  States. 

Men  are  not  usually  considered  to  be  adapted  to  ring  spinning,  yet 
in  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  over  18  per  cent  of  the  spin- 
ners were  men.  In  Virginia  and  Rhode  Island  also  approximately 
10  per  cent  of  the  spinners  were  men.  In  the  other  States  less  than  4 
per  cent  of  the  spinners  were  men.  Mississippi  had  the  lowest  pro- 
portion of  male  spinners  16  years  of  age  and  over,  eight-tenths  of  1 
per  cent  belonging  to  this  group.  In  New  England  as  a  whole  13.9 
per  cent  of  the  spinners  were  found  to  be  men,  but  in  the  Southern 
States  only  2.6  per  cent. 

The  most  obvious  reason  for  the  high  proportion  of  women  spinners 
in  the  New  England  States  is  the  fine  grade  of  goods  manufactured 
there.  The  spinning  of  fine  yarns  requires  greater  skill  as  a  rule  than  is 
possessed  by  children.  However,  the  question  of  the  supply  of  labor 
is  an  important  one.  It  is  the  current  argument  that  not  enough 
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women  can  be  secured  at  present  in  the  South  for  the  occupation 
of  spinning,  and  that  even  if  they  could  they  would  not  immediately 
be  sufficiently  skilled  for  the  spinning  of  the  finest  yarns.  The  char- 
acter of  the  labor  supply  has  determined  the  character  of  the  product 
in  that  section.  The  child  spinners  of  the  South  14  and  1.5  years  old 
are  many  of  them  as  skillful  as  adults  who  have  not  been  long  in  the 
industry,  and  the  skill  of  either  is  sufficient  for  coarse  yarns.  There- 
fore women  or  girls  are  employed  as  available. 

Nearly  all  of  those  tabulated  as  " scrubbers  and  sweepers"  were 
sweepers.  Scrubbing  and  sweeping  are,  of  course,  among  the  most 
unskilled  occupations  in  a  cotton  mill.  The  latter  ordinarily  engages 
young  children,  persons  of  small  intelligence,  or  old  persons.  As 
indicated  by  the  foregoing  table,  adults  constituted  about  70  per 
cent  of  all  persons  engaged  in  these  occupations  in  the  establish- 
ments investigated  in  New  England,  with  the  men  more  numerous 
than  the  women.  In  Massachusetts,  however,  over  54  per  cent  of  all 
scrubbers  and  sweepers  were  women.  In  the  Southern  States  fewer 
than  half  were  adults,  with  about  twice  as  many  men  as  women. 
Very  few  girls  were  employed  in  these  two  occupations  in  either  sec- 
tion. In  the  New  England  States  boys  constituted  slightly  over 
one-fourth  and  in  the  Southern  States  slightly  over  one-half  of  all 
so  employed.  In  South  Carolina  78.2  per  cent  of  all  persons  engaged 
in  these  occupations  were  boys  under  16  years  of  age. 

More  than  three-fourths  of  the  spoolers  were  women  over  16  years 
of  age  in  every  State  included  in  the  investigation.  The  smallest  pro- 
portion of  women  spoolers  was  found  in  Virginia  and  South  Carolina, 
where  78.5  per  cent  of  the  spoolers  were  women.  In  Massachusetts 
95.1  per  cent  and  in  the  other  States  from  84  to  90  per  cent  of  the 
spoolers  were  women.  In  several  States  a  negligible  number  of  men 
and  boys  were  so  employed.  The  occupation  is  virtually  confined 
to  females  in  both  sections,  with  a  very  high  proportion  of  adults. 
The  children  employed  as  spoolers  constituted  8.6  per  cent  of  all 
spoolers  in  New  England,  and  15.9  per  cent  in  the  South. 

The  two  tables  following  summarize  the  foregoing  discussion  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  women's  occupations.  The  tables  need  no  discus- 
sion. 

PER  CENT    OF    FEMALES    16  YEARS   OF   AGE    AND    OVER    ENGAGED    IN    SELECTED 
OCCUPATIONS  IN    COTTON   MILLS  INVESTIGATED  IN   EACH   STATE. 


Occupation. 

Maine. 

New 
Hamp- 
shire. 

Massa- 
chu- 
setts. 

Rhode 
[sland. 

New 
Eng- 
land 
group. 

Vir- 
ginia. 

North 
Caro- 
lina. 

South 
Caro- 
lina. 

Geor- 
gia. 

Ala- 
bama. 

Mis- 
sis- 
sippi. 

South- 
ern 
group. 

Doff  ers  

4.6 

2.1 

1.5 

0.3 

1.9 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Ring  spinners 

14.3 

16.3 

15.9 

14.6 

15.4 

18.8 

25.2 

23.2 

23.2 

20.8 

12.6 

22.4 

Scrubbers    and 
sweepers  
Speeder  tenders  
Spoolers 

.4 
10.2 

8  7 

.3 
9.2 
11  1 

.9 
12.3 
8  5 

.2 
12.6 
7.4 

.6 
11.7 
8.5 

.9 
3.8 
18.3 

"2.8 
21.0 

.3 

4.8 
20.8 

2.0 
5.4 
18.8 

1.1 
6.0 
18.2 

3.7 
6.6 
12.4 

1.0 
4.6 
19.4 

Weavers  
Other  occupations.  .  . 

42.7 
19.1 

33.6 
27.4 

34.2 
26.7 

41.3 
23.6 

37.2 

24.7 

41.0 
17.1 

21.6 
29.4 

28.7 
22.2 

30.3 
20.2 

31.2 
22.6 

42.8 
21.9 

29.4 
23.1 

Total  

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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PER  CENT  OF  FEMALES  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  OF  ALL  EMPLOYEES 
ENGAGED  IN  EACH  SELECTED  OCCUPATION  IN  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED 
IN  EACH  STATE. 


Occupation. 

Maine. 

New 
Hamp- 
shire. 

Massa- 
chu- 
setts. 

Rhode 
Island. 

New 
Eng- 
land 
group. 

Vir- 
ginia. 

North 
Caro- 
lina. 

South 
Caro- 
lina. 

Geor- 
gia. 

Ala- 
bama. 

Mis- 
sis- 
sippi. 

South- 
ern 
group. 

Doffers 

50.6 

74.4 

16.4 
89.2 
89.8 
62.2 

56.8 

24.7 
70.7 

20.0 
80.7 
86.3 
54.8 

82.2 

23.9 
74.2 

54.5 
87.5 
95.1 
53.7 

70.7 

3.9 
68.3 

8.1 
87.6 
84.0 
47.0 

63.0 

27.2 
72.8 

30.9 
87.4 
91.2 
53.9 

67.3 

0.4 
46.1 

21.6 
39.8 
78.5 
36.6 

66.3 

"49.~9~ 

"39."  3" 

4.2 
24.3 
78.5 
31.0 

39.0 

0.6 
53.9 

34.4 
37.9 
88.3 
44.4 

48.9 

0.5 
38.4 

11.9 
35.0 
86.0 
40.9 

52.2 

0.2 
45.3 

16.2 
31.9 
83.8 
38.4 

46.4 

Ring  spinners  
Scrubbers    and 
sweepers 

37.5 

52.7 
59.1 
85.2 
64.3 

43.0 

Speeder  tenders  
Spoolers 

27.1 
86.1 
35.9 

48.2 

W  eavers  
All    other    occupa- 
tions    employing 
women  

The  number  of  employees  of  each  sex  and  at  each  age  in  each  of 
these  six  occupations,  except  sweepers,  is  shown  in  the  tables  fol- 
lowing. In  the  first  two  tables,  which  concern  doffers  and  ring 
spinners,  occupations  employing  many  children,  the  number  at  each 
age  up  to  24  years  is  given,  and  after  that  the  number  in  ten-year 
periods.  In  the  three  adult  occupations,  speeders,  spoolers,  and 
weavers,  the  numbers  at  each  age  from  10  to  34  years  are  given,  and 
then  the  number  in  five-year  periods.  The  table  relating  to  doffers 
follows : 

NUMBER  OF  MALE  AND  OF  FEMALE  DOFFERS  OF  EACH  SPECIFIED  AGE  IN  COTTON 
MILLS  INVESTIGATED,  BY  STATES,  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EACH  AGE, 
IN  NEW  ENGLAND  AND  SOUTHERN  GROUPS. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 


Age. 

Maine. 

New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Massachu- 
setts. 

Rhode 
Island. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Mum- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

12  years  

4 

4 

8 
34 
64 
59' 
41 
46 
18 
17 
12 
11 
9 
4 
44 
12 

1.04 
2.08 
8.83 
16.62 
15.32 
10.65 
11.95 
4.67 
4.41 
3.12 
2.86 
2.34 
1.04 
11.43 
3.12 

13  years. 

3 
11 
11 
10 
9 
8 
3 
1 

7 
22 
39 
28 
21 
22 
10 
7 
6 
2 
4 
2 
26 

1 

3 
44 
79 
113 
103 
118 
62 
36 
18 
14 
11 
4 
5 
2 

0.48 
7.05 
12.66 
18.11 
16.51 
18.91 
9.94 
5.77 
2.89 
2.24 
1.76 
.64 
.80 
.32 

14  years  

3 

4 
4 
5 
14 
5 
5 
1 
2 
2 

5 
9 
5 
2 

4 
2 
1 
2 
1 

21 
31 
57 
61 
70 
43 
21 
13 
10 
9 
4 
3 

7 
15 
23 
17 
20 
6 
8 
4 
8 
5 
2 
14 
g 

9 
33 

42 
28 
26 
11 
9 
4 
2 

..... 

3 

1 

"Y 

15  years  . 

16  years 

17  years  . 

\S  years  . 

19  years  

20  years 

22  years 

23  years  

24  years  . 

25  to  34  years 

2 

1 

2 

2 

35  to  44  years.  .  . 

3 

2 

45  to  54  years 

55  to  64  years 

1 

1 

.16 

65  years  and  over 

Others,    reported    as    16 
years  and  over  

1 
4 

2 

1 
10 

.16 
1.60 

2 

.52 

Others,    reported    as    21 
years  and  over 

6 

Total 

56 

203 

47 

34 

348 

140 

173 

8 

624 

100.00 

385 

100.00 
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NUMBER  OF  MALE  AND  OF  FEMALE  DOFFERS  OF  EACH  SPECIFIED  AGE  IN  COTTON 
MILLS  INVESTIGATED,  BY  STATES,  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EACH  AGE, 
IN  NEW  ENGLAND  AND  SOUTHERN  GROUPS— Concluded. 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 


Age. 

Vir- 
ginia. 

North 
Carolina. 

South 
Carolina. 

Georgia. 

Ala- 
bama. 

Missis- 
sippi. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

M 

F 

M. 

F 

M. 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

8  years 

2 
12 

... 

2 
6 

9 

6 
29 
85 
158 
490 
680 
892 
647 
383 
177 
115 
42 
28 
11 
9 
7 

0.16 
.76 
2.23 
4.14 
12.84 
17.82 
23.38 
16.96 
10.04 
4.64 
3.01 
1.10 
.73 
.29 
.24 
.18 

9  years 

11 

11 

18 
33 
32 
32 
21 
18 
5 

.... 

1 
.... 

3 

10  years               

1 

22 

30 
57 
154 
194 
236 
180 
94 

7 

14 

1 
4 
6 
11 
15 
10 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 

1.82 
7.27 
10.90 
20.00 
27.27 
18.18 
3.64 
1.82 
3.64 
1.82 
1.82 

11  years 

1 

45 

2 
2 
4 
5 
2 

28 
74 
116 
211 
163 
107 
58 

1 
1 
1 
4 
6 
1 

9 
71 
75 
86 
55 
47 
30 

"2 

4 
1 
1 
1 

12  years              

21 

137 
212 
254 
186 
84 

1 
1 
2 
1 

13  years 

<i1 

73 

15  years 

42 
W 

16  years 

17  years 

18 
12 

7 

1 

22 
20 
4 

44 

18  years  

... 

18 
6 

41 
17 
2 
2 

2 
1 
1 

20 
7 
4 
2 



4 
1 
2 
I 

20  years 

4 

4 

12 

21  years 

1 

3 

2 

22  years 

1 

4 

3 

1 

4 

•  3 

24  years 

25  to  34  years 

9 

3 

2 

7 
1 
1 
1 
1 

8 
5 
32 

.18 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.03 

.21 
.13 

.84 

35  to  44  years 

1 

45  to  54  years 

1 

55  to  64  years 

j 

65  years  and  over 

•« 

Others,    reported   as 
under  16  years 

8 

Others,  reported  as  16 
years  and  over 

5 

Others,    reported    as 
over  21  years 

? 

5 

to 

4 

1 

1 

1.82 

Total  

191 

274 

1 

1,024 

5 

1,048 

15 

854 

18 

424 

10 

6 

3,815 

100.00 

55 

100.00 

The  foregoing  table  shows  that  of  the  male  doffers  in  the  estab- 
lishments investigated  in  the  Southern  States,  nearly  one-fourth  were 
14  years  old.  Those  12  to  14  years  old  constituted  more  than  half 
and  those  from  12  to  16  years  more  than  four-fifths  of  all  male  doffers. 
Those  under  12  years  numbered  278,  or  over  7  per  cent;  38  per  cent 
were  under  14  and  over  90  per  cent  under  18  years  of  age.  Only  a 
few  of  the  doffers  reported  were  over  2 1  years  of  age.  The  predominant 
age  for  male  doffers  in  every  Southern  State  except  Mississippi  was  14 
years.  In  that  State  the  age  of  12  years  embraced  the  largest  number 
of  employees,  but  the  number  at  13  and  14  years  of  age  was  only  1 
less.  The  median  age  in  Mississippi  was  13  years.  In  each  of  the 
other  States  and  in  the  entire  section  the  median  age  was  14  years. 

The  female  doffers  in  the  South  were  too  few  to  merit  more  than 
mention.  The  predominant  age  was  14  years,  and  the  median  age 
was  also  at  this  point,  as  in  the  case  of  males.  Very  few  female 
doffers  in  this  section  were  over  16  years  of  age. 

In  the  New  England  mills  investigated,  as  indicated  by  the  fore- 
going table,  the  predominant  age  for  female  doffers  was  15  years  and 
for  males  16  years,  against  14  for  each  sex  in  the  South.  The  median 
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age  for  each  sex  was  17 — three  years  higher  than  in  the  South.  Of 
course,  there  were  not  many  doffers  in  this  section  who  were  under  14 
years  of  age,  as  the  laws  forbid  their  employment.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  much  higher  proportion  than  in  the  South  were  over  21  years 
old.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  male  doffers  and  over  23  per  cent  of  the 
female  doffers  were  21  years  old  and  over.  Nearly  all  of  these  were 
under  35  years  of  age,  and  the  males  were  nearly  all  under  25.  The 
age  group  21  to  24  years  old  included  7.5  per  cent  of  the  male  doffers 
and  9.4  per  cent  of  the  female.  More  than  11  per  cent  of  all  female 
doffers  were  from  25  to  34  years  old,  but  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the 
male  doffers  were  in  this  group.  Notwithstanding  the  employment 
of  many  doffers  over  21  years  of  age  in  New  England,  the  doffers  in 
that  section  are  well  grouped  at  certain  ages,  although  the  grouping 
is  not  so  decided  as  in  the  South.  Of  the  male  doffers,  practically 
two-thirds  were  from  15  to  18  years  old,  inclusive.  The  same  ages 
include  about  55  per  cent  of  the  females. 

The  following  table  gives  the  age  distribution  of  ring  spinners  in 
detail : 

NUMBER  OF  MALE  AND  OF  FEMALE  RING  SPINNERS  OF  EACH  SPECIFIED  AGE  IN 
COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED,  BY  STATES,  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF 
EACH  AGE  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  AND  SOUTHERN  GROUPS. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 


Age. 

Maine. 

New 
Hampshire. 

Massa- 
chusetts. 

Rhode 
Island. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

11  years  

1 

1 

1 
1 
4 
42 
44 
62 
50 
56 
53 
32 
36 
31 
19 
17 
44 
10 

0.20 
.20 
.78 
8.20 
8.59 
12.11 
9.77 
10.94 
10.35 
6.25 
7.03 
6.05 
3.71 
3.32 
8.59 
1.95 

1 
3 
19 
114 
170 
236 
260 
278 
220 
174 
145 
112 
96 
81 
346 
137 
27 
1 
1 

16 
64 

0.04 
.12 
.76 
4.56 
6.80 
9.43 
10.39 
11.11 
8.80 
6.96 
5.80 
4.48 
3.84 
3.24 
13.83 
5.48 
1.08 
.04 
.04 

.64 
2.56 

12  years 

3 

1 

13  years  

1 

7 
8 
2 
3 
1 
1 
4 

5 
38 
59 
54 
49 
59 
34 
38 
16 
24 
18 
15 
73 
20 
5 

1 
3 
2 

8 
8 
6 
6 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

1 
3 
12 
19 
20 
18 
15 
12 
19 
3 
5 
3 
22 
10 
6 

2 
15 
17 
18 
9 
5 
2 
5 
5 
..... 

1 
4 
1 

13 
33 
47 
64 
60 
62 
42 
28 
23 
11 
8 
15 
26 
13 
2 

14  years 

17 
17 
34 
30 
44 
44 
20 
28 
30 
16 
15 
33 
6 

40 

52 
99 
131 
139 
129 
96 
87 
74 
65 
48 
225 
94 
14 

15  years 

16  years  

17  years 

18  years  

19  years 

20  years  

21  years 

22  years  

23  years                          .  .  . 

1 

24  years 

25  to  34  years  
35  to  44  years  . 

6 

1 

45  to  54  years 

55  to  64  years.. 

1 

65  years  and  over 

1 

Others,    reported    as    16 
years  and  over      x 

1 

4 

12 
21 

4 

4 
36 

5 
5 

.98 
.98 

Others,    reported    as    21 
years  and  over 

1 

2 

5 

Total  

36 

514 

48 

174 

338 

1,326 

90 

487 

512 

100.00 

2,501 

100.00 
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NUMBER  OF  MALE  AND  OF  FEMALE  RING  SPINNERS  OF  EACH  SPECIFIED  AGE  IN 
COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED,  BY  STATES,  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF 
EACH  AGE  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  AND  SOUTHERN  GROUPS— Concluded. 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 


Age. 

Vir- 
ginia. 

North 
Carolina. 

South 
Carolina. 

Georgia. 

Ala- 
bama. 

Missis- 
sippi. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

No. 

Per 
cent. 

No. 

Per 
cent. 

7  years 

1 

1 
6 
25 
65 
149 
473 
648 
861 
764 
736 
538 
514 
285 
196 
120 
62 
35 
33 
93 
19 
7 

0.02 
.10 
.42 
1.09 
2.51 
7.96 
10.91 
14.49 
12.86 
12.39 
9.06 
8.65 
4.80 
3.30 
2.02 
1.04 
.59 
.56 
1.57 
.32 
.12 

8  years 

2 
7 
12 
34 
131 
164 
210 
197 
197 
153 
136 
81 
68 
44 
28 

1 

3 
8 
23 
28 
39 
53 
48 
19 
10 
5 
2 
3 
1 

1 
8 
32 
55 
150 
220 
258 
222 
202 
140 
145 
67 
50 
23 
11 

""4" 

2 
3 

1 

1 
3 

11 
15 

19 
22 
41 
38 
29 
21 
20 
10 
5 

"i" 

2 
3 

12 
32 
62 
79 
90 
78 
44 
30 
16 
18 
12 
6 
1 
3 
1 
6 
1 

0.38 
.57 
2.28 
6.07 
11.76 
14.99 
17.08 
14.80 
8.35 
5.69 
3.04 
3.41 
2.28 
1.14 
.19 
.57 
.19 
1.14 
.19 

9  years  

10  years 

3 

4 
8 
7 
9 
6 
7 
4 
3 
4 
.... 

6 
23 
73 
99 
188 
176 
185 
123 
138 
72 
36 
38 
14 

"2" 
13 
17 
15 
13 
6 
4 
1 
3 

4 
20 
85 
108 
122 
102 
89 
77 
49 
38 
25 
6 

1 
1 

6 
2 
1 

i 

1 

1  1  years  

12  years 

1 
6 
12 
11 

7 
7 
8 
3 
8 
8 
3 
1 
1 

3" 

2 
15 
35 
42 
29 
34 
24 
26 
17 
12 
9 
8 
7 
11 
15 
1 

1 
1 
2 
1 
4 
4 
3 
4 
1 
1 
1 

13  years 

14  years  

1  5  years 

16  years  

17  years 

18  years  

19  years  . 

20  years 

21  years  
22  years  

23  years  

2 
1 
2 

21 
14 
39 
5 
2 

1 
4 

5 
4 

1 

24  years  
25  to  34  years  
35  to  44  years.. 

15 
3 
1 

1 
1 

23 
10 
4 

1 

45  to  54  years  

55  to  64  years  

65  years  and  over.  .  . 
Others,  reported  as 
under  16  years  
Others,  reported  as 
16  years  and  over.. 
Others,  reported  as 
21  years  and  over.. 

Total... 

9 

1 

17 
7 
5 

1 

.19 

17 
7 
286 

.29 
.12 
4.81 

6 

112 

22 

108 

2 

39 

13 

30 

5.69 

79 

296 

29 

1,574 

249 

1,720 

80 

1,329 

76 

771 

14 

250 

527 

100.00 

5,940 

100.00 

As  indicated  by  the  table,  the  age  embracing  the  largest  number 
of  ring  spinners  in  the  mills  investigated  in  the  Southern  States  was 
the  same  for  both  sexes  and  was  the  same  as  that  for  doffers  in  this 
section — 14  years.  In  the  mills  investigated  in  New  England  the 
predominant  age  of  male  ring  spinners  was  16  years  and  of  females 
18  years.  There  is  a  similar  difference  in  the  median  age  as  reported 
for  the  two  sections.  In  New  England  the  median  age  of  male  spin- 
ners was  18  years  and  of  female  spinners  19  years.  In  the  Southern 
States  it  was  15  years  for  each  sex. 

In  the  Southern  States  the  spinners  are  grouped  at  the  same 
ages  which  include  such  a  high  proportion  of  doffers.  Of  the  male 
spinners  reported  58.6  per  cent  were  from  12  to  15  years  of  age.  Of 
the  females  more  than  50  per  cent  were  from  13  to  16  years  old. 
There  is  no  such  grouping  in  the  New  England  States,  although  the 
four  years  16  to  19  included  about  40  per  cent  of  the  female  spinners 
and  43  per  cent  of  the  males. 

As  in  the  case  of  doffers,  there  were  many  more  spinners  of  mature 
age  in  New  England  than  in  the  Southern  States.  In  the  mills 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 5 
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investigated  in  New  England  more  than  41  per  cent  of  the  female 
spinners  were  21  years  of  age  and  over.  The  median  age,  as  stated, 
was  19  years,  and  over  56  per  cent  of  all  female  spinners  were  past 
19  years  of  age.  In  the  mills  investigated  in  the  South,  on  the  other 
hand,  only  11  per  cent  of  all  female  spinners  were  21  years  of  age  and 
over,  less  than  20  per  cent  had  passed  their  nineteenth  birthday,  and 
nearly  three-fourths  of  all  were  under  18  years  of  age. 

As  noted,  spinning  is,  next  to  weaving,  the  most  important  woman's 
occupation.  Of  the  women  spinners  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  the 
southern' group  those  16  to  20  years  old,  inclusive,  constituted  nearly 
80  per  cent  and  those  from  16  to  24  years  of  age  embraced  all  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  women  in  the  occupation.  The  group  16  to  24 
years  included,  however,  only  42.4  per  cent  of  all  female  spinners, 
owing  to  the  large  number  under  16  years  of  age,  those  13  to  15 
years,  inclusive,  constituting  38.3  per  cent.  In  New  England  young 
women  16  to  24  years  of  age  were  of  greater  importance,  as  they 
included  64  per  cent  of  the  females  in  the  occupation.  Of  all  women 
spinners  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  New  England  about  53  per  cent 
were  from  16  to  20  years  old  and  about  20  per  cent  were  from  21  to  24 
years  old.  A  much  higher  percentage  of  women  spinners  in  New 
England  than  in  the  South  were  over  25  years  of  age.  In  New  Eng- 
land 13.8  per  cent  of  all  women  spinners  were  from  25  to  34  years  old 
and  more  than  5  per  cent  were  from  35  to  44.  Nearly  20  per  cent  of 
all  female  spinners  in  the  New  England  group  were  from  25  to  44 
years  old.  Less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  female  spinners  in  the  southern 
group  were  of  these  ages. 

Unfortunately,  the  value  of  the  age  analysis  of  employees  in  the 
remainder  of  the  six  selected  occupations  is  very  much  lessened 
because  such  a  large  number  are  reported  as  merely  "21  years  of 
age  and  over."  This  defect  has  not  been  a  serious  one  in  consid- 
ering the  ages  of  spinners  and  doffers,  because  not  a  high  proportion 
of  the  employees  in  these  occupations  are  adults.  The  occupations  of 
spoolers,  speeder  tenders,  and  weavers,  however,  particularly  the  two 
last  named,  are  primarily  adult  occupations,  and  indefinite  reports 
concerning  the  ages  of  so  many  make  comparisons  or  calculations  for 
ages  above  21  years  uncertain. 

The  following  table  gives  the  ages  in  detail  of  speeder  tenders: 
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NUMBER  OF  MALE  AND  OF  FEMALE  SPEEDER  TENDERS  OF  EACH  SPECIFIED  AGE 
IN  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED,  BY  STATES,  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF 
EACH  AGE  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  AND  SOUTHERN  GROUPS. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 


Age. 

Maine. 

New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Massachu- 
setts. 

Rhode 
Island. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

10  years              

11  years 

12  years  

...1 

1 

1 

11 
30 
61 
81 
104 
79 
94 
90 
61 
64 
59 
42 
43 
43 
31 
30 
18 
36 
32 
26 
151 
117 
80 
37 
17 
6 
1 

13 
229 

0.06 
.06 
.06 
.65 
.1.78 
3.61 
4.79 
6.16 
4.68 
5.56 
5.33 
3.61 
3.79 
3.49 
2.49 
1  2.55 
2.55 
.83 
.78 
.06 
.13 
.89 
.54 
8.94 
6.93 
4.74 
2.19 
1.01 
.35 
.06 

.77 
13.56 

13  years 

1 

14  years 

1 

15  years  

1 
2 

1 

5 

16 

1 

5 
11 

2 

0.88 

16  years 

1 

17  years  

1 
1 
4 
3 
2 
3 
3 
2 
3 

8 
6 
19 
19 
17 
16 
10 
8 
11 
7 

3 
3 
4 
5 
3 
3 
5 
2 
5 
2 

"Y 

2 
3 

1 
3 
5 
4 
7 
4 
3 
10 
8 
4 
1 
6 
4 
4 

30 
43 
52 
47 
64 
55 

3 

37 
25 
22 
26 
17 
13 
7 
25 
23 
12 
89 
75 
41 
22 
6 

..... 
2 

20 
29 
29 
8 
10 
16 
7 
12 
6 
8 
9 
8 
6 
4 
6 
4 
7 
9 
14 
16 
12 
2 
2 

2 
6 
11 
8 
12 
8 
7 
13 
12 
4 
3 
10 
5 
6 
1 
6 
5 
5 
26 
12 
7 
2 

.88 
2.64 
4.85 
3.53 
5.29 
3.53 
3.08 
5.73 
5.29 
1.76 
1.32 
4.41 
2.20 
2.64 
.44 
2.64 
2.20 
2.20 
11.45 
5.29 
3.08 
.88 

18  years 

1 

19  years 

20  years               .          ... 

1 
1 

""i" 

1 

21  years 

2 
1 

22  years  

23  years 

24  years  

25  years 

1 

26  years 

27  years 

12 
6 
6 
10 
5 

1 

1 
2 

28  years 

2 

29  years        

1 

30  years 

2 

31  years 

1 

32  years 

3 

6 
1 
2 

1 

1 

1 
3 
12 
4 
1 
2 
2 

2 
2 
5 
18 
6 
6 
1 

33  years  

2 

34  years                        .  . 

35  to  39  years 

2 
1 
1 
1 

36 
22 
26 
11 

7 

3 
2 

3 
3 

40  to  44  years  

45  to  49  years 

50  to  54  years  

55  to  59  years 

60  to  64  years 

2 

1 

3 

65  years  and  over 

1 

Others,    reported    as    16 

6 

22 

9 
116 

20 

4 

81 

6 

48 

2.64 
21.15 

Others,   reported    as    21 
years  and  over 

15 

6 

17 

Total 

34 

291 

21 

88 

132 

962 

40 

348 

227 

100.00 

1,689 

100.00 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 


Age. 

Vir- 
ginia. 

North 
Caro- 
lina. 

South 
Caro- 
lina. 

Georgia. 

Ala- 
bama. 

Missis- 
sippi. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

10  years  .  .  .  .  - 

11  years 

12  years  

1 

4 

? 

.... 

1 
1 
7 
6 
12 
9 
8 
15 
11 
9 
3 
3 

3 
1 

1 

2 
4 

"i" 



4 

7 
7 
23 
25 
37 
76 
53 
75 
67 
35 
27 

0.32 
.56 
.56 
1.83 
1.99 
2.94 
6.04 
4.21 
5.96 
5.32 
2.78 
2.14 

3 
5 
12 
19 
34 
35 
47 
46 
29 
19 
14 
7 

0.46 

.77 
1.86 
2.94 
5.26 
5.41 
7.27 
7.11 
4.48 
2.94 
2.16 
1.08 

13  years  

1 

14  years. 

1 

1 

8 
10 
11 
23 
25 
23 
28 
3 
8 

1 
5 

9 
9 
12 
9 
3 
1 
2 

5 
9 
7 
11 
11 
8 
15 
11 
5 
2 

15  years  

1 

3 
2 
5 
17 
11 
18 
17 
17 
13 

1 
1 
5 
7 
10 
5 
6 
5 
8 

2 
4 
7 
9 
5 
12 
7 
6 
1 

3 
6 
7 
8 
11 
6 
2 
1 
1 

.... 

3 

7 
2 
2 

4 
5 

4 
9 

"4" 

16  years. 

1 

"9 

2 
5 

1 
1 
3 
1 

17  years 

18  years  .  .  . 

19  years. 

20  years 

21  years  

4 
3 
3 

1- 
3 

22  years 

1 

23  years.... 
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NUMBER  OF  MALE  AND  OF  FEMALE  SPEEDER  TENDERS  OF  EACH  SPECIFIED  AGE 
IN  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED,  BY  STATES,  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF 
EACH  AGE  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  AND  SOUTHERN  GROUPS-Concluded. 

SOUTHERN  GROUP-Concluded. 


Age. 

Vir- 
ginia. 

North 
Caro- 
lina. 

South 
Caro- 
lina. 

Georgia. 

Ala- 
bama. 

Missis- 
sippi. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

24  years 

6 
2 
4 

2 
1 
1 

16 
12 
9 
5 
8 
5 
7 
3 
4 
3 

1 
5 
5 
3 
4 
4 
7 
.... 

1 

3 
3 
3 
2 

2 

2 
3 
4 
1 
2 

4 
2 
.... 

1 
2 

2 
1 

3 
3 
1 
2 
3 

2 
4 
2 
4 
1 

4 

1 

3 

32 
23 
18 
12 
15 
7 
13 
4 
9 
4 
1 
13 
9 
2 
8 

2.54 
1.83 
1.43 
.95 
1.19 
.56 
1.03 
.32 
.71 
.32 
.08 
1.03 
.71 
.16 
.63 

14 

10 
14 
7 
10 
8 
14 
1 
8 
1 
2 
8 
8 
6 
1 
1 
1 

2.16 
1.55 
2.16 
1.08 
1.55 
1.24 
2.16 
.15 
1.24 
.15 
.31 
1.24 
1.24 
.93 
.15 
.15 
.15 

25  years  

26  years 

1 

27  years  

28  years 

3 

2 

2 

1 

29  years  !  

30  years 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

3 

31  years  

1 

32  years. 

2 

4 

1 
1 

2 

2 

i 

33  years 

34  years. 

1 
4 
3 

1 
2 
3 
n 

1 

35  to  39  years 

2 

1 

"2 

2 

4 
2 
2 
1 

1 
3 
1 

3 

2 

2 
1 

40  to  44  years  

"i" 

45  to  49  years 

1 

50  to  54  years  

6 

1 

1 

55  to  59  years 

1 

60  to  64  years  

1 

1 

1 

2 

26 
624 

.08 
.16 

2.06 
49.56 

65  years  and  over 

9 

Others,  reported   as  16 
years  and  over    

?4 

.  2 

328 

1 
94 

1 

262 

.15 
40.50 

Others,  reported   as   21 
years  and  over  

Total  

6 

14 

26 

8 

169 

82 

81 

38 

14 

26 

53 

35 

241 

91 

496 

171 

274 

191 

163 

103 

32 

56 

1,259 

100.00 

647 

100.00 

The  foregoing  table  shows  that  the  predominant  age  of  female 
speeder  tenders  in  New  England  was  19  years,  and  of  males  24  years, 
although  for  neither  sex  is  the  predominance  decidedly  marked,  and 
in  either  case  it  is  possible  that  definite  reports  for  all  over  21  years 
would  show  a  larger  number  of  employees  at  a  slightly  higher  age. 
Disregarding  those  indefinitely  reported,  the  median  age  of  male 
speeder  tenders  reported  in  this  section  was  32  years  and  of  females 
28  years.  Over  84  per  cent  of  male  and  over  77  per  cent  of  female 
speeder  tenders  were  21  years  of  age  and  over,  and  about  95  per  cent 
of  males  and  93  per  cent  of  females  were  18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Those  whose  ages  were  reported  were  fairly  evenly  distributed  from 
17  years  up  to  25,  after  which  they  fall  off,  but  this  decline  may  be 
chiefly  due  to  the  large  number  reported  as  "21  and  over."  Over 
20  per  cent  of  the  males  and  over  24  per  cent  of  the  females  were  35 
years  of  age  and  over,  not  including  many  doubtless  included  with 
those  "21  and  over." 

In  the  southern  group  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  employees  in 
this  occupation  were  males  16  years  of  age  and  over.  The  ages  of 
approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  males  and  of  40  per  cent  of  the 
females  were  reported  merely  as  "21  and  over."  The  proportions  of 
all  males  and  females  21  years  and  over  engaged  in  this  occupation 
whose  ages  were  definitely  reported  were  substantially  the  same,  with 
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the  proportion  of  males  slightly  greater  than  that  of  the  females. 
On  the  whole,  speeder  tenders,  like  all  other  operatives,  are  younger 
in  the  South  than  in  New  England,  although  the  difference  in  this 
occupation  is  not  great  until  the  age  of  30  is  reached.  Of  the  males 
73.5  per  cent  were  reported  as  21  years  and  over,  and  more  than  91 
per  cent  as  18  and  over.  Of  the  females  64.3  per  cent  were  21 
years  of  age  and  over,  and  83.3  per  cent  were  18  and  over,  which  is 
lower  than  the  proportion  in  New  England.  Not  many  of  either 
sex  in  this  occupation  in  the  South  were  reported  as  above  30  years 
of  age. 

The  occupation  ranks  third,  as  already  mentioned,  in  New  England 
in  the  number  of  women  employed  where  11.7  per  cent  of  the  women 
were  speeder  tenders.  In  the  South  only  4.6  per  cent  of  the  women 
were  in  this  occupation.  About  30  per  cent  of  all  female  speeder 
tenders  in  the  South  were  young  women  from  16  to  20  years  of  age, 
against  21  per  cent  in  New  England.  In  the  establishments  investi- 
gated in  New  England  over  41  per  cent  of  all  female  speeder  tenders 
were  reported  from  16  to  24  years  old,  37  per  cent  from  25  to  44, 
about  8  per  cent  as  45  and  over,  and  the  ages  of  the  remainder  were 
indefinitely  reported.  In  the  South  the  per  cents  in  the  various 
groups  are  not  brought  into  comparison  with  those  in  New  England, 
because  such  a  large  proportion  were  indefinitely  reported,  but  it  is 
evident  that  females  in  this  occupation  of  advanced  years  are  rela- 
tively fewer  in  this  section  than  in  New  England. 

Similar  age  data  in  regard  to  spoolers  in  each  of  the  States  are 
shown  in  the  following  table : 

NUMBER  OF  MALE  AND  OF  FEMALE  SPOOLERS  OF  EACH  SPECIFIED  AGE  IN  COT- 
TON MILLS  INVESTIGATED,  BY  STATES,  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EACH 
AGE  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  AND  SOUTHERN  GROUPS. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 


Age. 

Maine. 

New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Massachu- 
setts. 

Rhode  Is- 
land. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

10  years  

11  years  

12  years  

13  years  

1 

2 
3 

3 

6 
30 
78 
97 
96 
113 
90 
89 
87 
52 
46 
40 
44 
34 
24 

0.45 
2.26 
5.87 
7.30 
7.23 
8.51 
6.78 
6.70 
6.55 
3.92 
3.46 
3.01 
3.31 
2.56 
1.81 

14  years  

10 
17 

9 

g 

15  years  

9 
12 
9 

25 
29 
46 

27 

16  years  

35 



21 
16 
19 





17  years  

25 
23 

18  years  

11 
10 

8 
8 

:::::: 

60 
39 

47 
48 

19  years  

20 
22 

18 

1 
1 

21 
12 
13 

1 
1 

33.33 
33.33 

20  years 

21  years  

22  years  

13 

29 

10 

23  years  

9 
10 

14 

1 

5 
3 
5 

26 
22 

6 
5 

1 

33.34 

24  years  

25  years  

24 

1 

26  years  

6 

20 
14 

7 
5 

27  years  

3 

2 
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NUMBER  OF  MALE  AND  OF  FEMALE  SPOOLERS  OF  EACH  SPECIFIED  AGE  IN  COT- 
TON  MILLS  INVESTIGATD,  BY  STATES,  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EACH 
AGE  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  AND  SOUTHERN  GRO UPS- Concluded. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP- Concluded. 


Age. 

Maine. 

New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Massachu- 
setts. 

Rhode  Is- 
land. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

28  years 

7 

2 

22 
6 

7 

38 
12 
36 
9 
14 
13 
9 
57 
49 
15 
13 
3 
1 
1 

2 
130 

2.86 
.90 
2.71 
.68 
1.05 
.98 
.68 
4.29 
3.69 
1.13 
.98 
.23 
.08 
.08 

.15 
9.79 

29  years 

2 

1 

3 

30  years                         .  . 

10 
1 

4 

20 

2 

31  years 

1 

5 

2 

32  years  .         

3 

10 

1 

4 

33  years 

1 

8 
8 

34  years 

1 

35  to  39  years                 .  . 

13 

4 

34 
32 

6 

7 

40  to  44  years 

5 

5 

1 

1 

11 

2 

50  to  54  years 

4 

5 

4 

55  to  59  years 

3 

60  to  64  years 

65  years  and  over 

1 

Others,  reported  as    16 
years  and  over 

2 

Others,  reported   as   21 
years  and  over 

1 

14 

90 

25 

Total 

275 

3 

121 

695 

237 

3 

100.00 

1,328 

100.00 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 


Age. 

Vir- 
ginia. 

North 
Caro- 
lina. 

South 
Caro- 
lina. 

Geor- 
gia. 

Ala- 
bama. 

Missis- 
sippi. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

10  years 

1 

1 

2 
5 
48 
69 
164 
181 
218 
232 
289 
232 
213 
117 
71 
48 
48 
48 
22 
27 
30 
16 
43 
7 
15 
8 
8 
51 
33 
14 
11 
4 
1 

0.07 
.17 
1.60 
2.30 
5.47 
6.04 
7.27 
7.74 
9.64 
7.74 
7.11 
3.90 
2.37 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
.73 
.90 
1.00 
.53 
1.43 
.23 
.50 
.27 
.27 
1.70 
1.10 
.47 
.37 
.13 
.03 

11  years 

-, 

4 

1 

1 
2 
2 
11 
11 
9 
15 
7 
5 

1 

1 
3 
2 
3 

*"i" 

i 

5.00 
5.00 
15.00 
10.00 
15.00 

"5."  66" 

5.00 

12  years 

1 
3 

2 

6 
?1 

13 

17 

q 

fi 

13  years 

14 

95 

18 

4 

14  years  

29 
46 
50 
53 
84 
70 
60 

1 
3 

70 
65 
74 
71 
92 

1 

28 
26 
42 
62 
58 

.... 

14 
20 
17 
25 
27 

15  years 

1? 

16  years  
17  years  
18  years 

.... 

24 
12 
13 
12 
12 

.... 

19  years  

20  years 

47 
56 

.... 

59 
51 
37 
6 

;;;; 

37 
29 
6 
g 

.... 

21  years  

22  years 

.... 

2 

0 

.... 

51 
?0 

19 
10 

.... 

.... 

2 
2 

........ 

23  years 

5 

28 

7 

5 

3 

24  years 

9 

18 

q 

5 

7 

. 

25  years 

g 

*>6 

6 

3 

4 

1 

26  years  

3 

11 

5 

3 

27  years  

6 

11 

4 

3 

3 

28  years  

? 

15 

8 

9 

? 

1 

29  years. 

4 

8 

S 

1 

30  years 

9 

*>•> 

3 

1 

4 

1 

31  years  

? 

? 

1 

1 

1 

32  years. 

1 

7 

^ 

1 

1 

33  years  

4 

1 

3 

34  years. 

1 

^ 

1 

? 

1 

35  to  39  years  
40  to  44  years  

.... 

12 

7 
3 
3 

9 

.... 

1 
1 

21 
16 
2 
2 
1 

11 
4 

5 
3 

2 
3 

..... 

2 

1 

"5.66" 
10.00 
5.00 

45  to  49  years  .  .  . 

1 

5 
1 

.... 

2 
2 

.... 

2 
3 

.... 

--'-- 

50  to  54  years 

55  to  59  years  

1 

60  to  64  years 

1 

1 

1 

5.00 

65  years  and  over 

Others,  reported  as  16 
years  and  over 

1 

22 
42 

1 

1 
2 

5.00 
10.00 

23 

700 

.77 
23.35 

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over  .  . 

f, 

2 

254 

259 

% 

._ 

43 

Total  

4 

210 

6 

770 

8 

877 

1  J698 

i 

328 

115 

20 

100.00 

2,998 

100.00 
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As  already  observed,  practically  all  spoolers  in  both  sections  were 
females,  of  whom  84  per  cent  in  the  southern  group  and  91  per  cent 
in  the  New  England  group  were  women  16  years  of  age  and  over. 
In  the  southern  group  the  occupation  engages  nearly  20  per  cent  of 
all  women,  but  in  New  England  only  8.5  per  cent.  The  table  shows 
that  the  age  embracing  the  largest  number  of  spoolers  was  the  same 
in  the  two  sections,  18  years,  and  that  in  each  section  it  included 
about  the  same  percentage  of  total  employees.  In  New  England  the 
median  age  of  spoolers  was  21  years  and  in  the  South  it  was  20  years. 
In  New  England  about  45  per  cent  of  the  spoolers  reported  were 
under  21  years  and  55  per  cent  21  years  and  over.  In  the  South  these 
percentages  were  reversed,  approximately  55  per  cent  being  under 
21  years  and  45  per  cent  21  years  of  age  and  over.  In  New  England 
nearly  77  per  cent  and  in  the  South  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  spoolers 
reported  were  18  years  of  age  and  over.  Those  30  years  of  age  and 
over  whose  ages  were  definitely  reported  constituted  16.6  per  cent  of 
all  spoolers  in  New  England,  but  only  6.5  per  cent  of  all  in  the  South. 

Of  the  female  spoolers  16  years  of  age  and  over  whose  ages  were 
reported  in  detail  in  the  southern  group  over  80  per  cent  were  from 
16  to  24  years  old.  The  ages  of  less  than  half  of  those  21  years  of 
age  and  over  were  reported,  but  of  these  nearly  half  were  from  21  to 
24.  Assuming  that  80  per  cent  of  those  not  reported  in  detail  but 
grouped  as  16  and  over  were  from  16  to  24  and  that  half  of  those 
grouped  as  21  and  over  were  from  21  to  24,  the  total  number  from 
16  to  24  included  61  per  cent  of  all  female  spoolers  and  73  per  cent 
of  those  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  the  southern  group.  A  similar 
analysis  of  the  figures  for  North  Carolina,  where  the  report  as  to  ages 
was  more  nearly  complete  than  in  the  other  States,  shows  that  the 
female  spoolers  from  16  to  24  years  of  age  were  64  per  cent  of  the 
total  and  74  per  cent  of  those  16  years  of  age  and  over.  These  fig- 
ures do  not  vary  materially  from  those  obtained  for  the  whole 
southern  group  and  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  approximately  three- 
fourths  of  the  women  in  this  occupation  in  the  southern  mills  inves- 
tigated are  from  16  to  24  years  of  age. 

A  similar  study  of  the  figures  for  the  New  England  group  would 
indicate  that  about  57  per  cent  of  all  female  spoolers  in  this  section 
were  from  16  to  24  years  old.  In  Maine,  where  the  ages  of  all  but 
one  were  reported,  175  out  of  275  spoolers,  or  63.6  per  cent,  were  from 
16  to  24  years  of  age,  but  this  was  clearly  a  larger  proportion  than  in 
New  England  as  a  whole.  In  Maine  45.5  per  cent  of  all  female  spoolers 
were  from  16  to  20  years  old.  The  women  from  16  to  24  years  old 
evidently  constituted  less  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  female  spoolers  16 
years  of  age  and  over  in  New  England  and  it  appears  that  in  this 
occupation  young  women  are  of  greater  relative  importance  in  the 
South  than  in  New  England. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  weavers  of  each  age  and 
sex  in  each  State : 

NUMBER  OF  MALE  AND  OF  FEMALE  WEAVERS  OF  EACH  SPECIFIED  AGE  IN  COTTON 
MILLS  INVESTIGATED,  BY  STATES,  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EACH  AGE 
IN  NEW  ENGLAND  AND  SOUTHERN  GROUPS. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 


Age. 

Maine. 

New 
Hampshire. 

Massachu- 
setts. 

Rhode 
Island. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

10  years 

11  years  

12  years. 

13  years  

1 
5 
20 
30 
38 
42 
36 
46 
51 
43 
40 
42 
34 
27 
29 
29 
30 
36 
12 
24 
16 
23 
99 
80 
48 
32 
9 
9 
2 

1 

7 
24 
59 
69 
51 
69 
57 
38 
38 
26 
41 
40 
23 
19 
18 
12 
25 
4 
8 
7 
9 
55 
44 
20 
15 
4 
4 
1 

1 
18 
43 
70 
98 
150 
142 
177 
189 
169 
150 
159 
193 
126 
113 
153 
111 
211 
62 
99 
68 
74 
456 
333 
202 
122 
54 
24 
15 

4 
680 

0.02 
.40 
.96 
1.57 
2.19 
3.36 
3.18 
3.96 
4.23 
3.78 
3.36 
3.56 
4.32 
2.82 
2.53 
3.43 
2.49 
4.72 
1.39 
2.22 
1.52 
1.66 
10.21 
7.46 
4.52 
2.73 
1.21 
.54 
.34 

.09 
15.23 

1 

27 
64 
126 
196 
248 
268 
330 
288 
294 
192 
212 
235 
127 
114 
141 
81 
192 
45 
78 
54 
54 
459 
379 
207 
126 
45 
19 
10 

10 
788 

0.02 
.50 
1.18 
2.33 
3.62 
4.58 
4.95 
6.10 
5.32 
5.44 
3.55 
3.92 
4.34 
2.35 
2.11 
2.61 
1.50 
3.55 
.83 
1.44 
1.00 
1.00 
8.48 
7.01 
3.83 
2.33 
.83 
.35 
.18 

.18 
14.57 

14  years  . 

3 
2 
5 
11 
28 
18 
45 
32 
28 
17 
32 
72 
18 
16 
33 
14 
62 
6 
9 
5 
7 
89 
55 
26 
14 
6 
2 
2 

3 

7 
22 
51 
64 
55 
104 
61 
58 
47 
57 
82 
29 
29 
33 
15 
65 
8 
15 
7 
10 
133 
99 
49 
24 
12 
4 
3 

1 
4 
7 
10 
20 
20 
25 
13 
15 
10 
10 
14 
9 
2 
4 
3 
18 
4 
4 
2 
2 
31 
23 
17 
18 
4 
4 

10 
19 
30 
39 
68 
83 
76 
98 
91 
89 
79 
80 
75 
65 
86 
61 
102 
40 
62 
44 
41 
257 
176 
115 
64 
37 
13 
9 

3 
235 

16 
29 
38 
66 
113 
124 
144 
176 
183 
109 
104 
99 
66 
64 
86 
51 
84 
29 
51 
38 
33 
240 
213 
121 
69 
25 
7 
6 

10 
309 

15  years 

2 
5 
10 
12 
5 
10 
8 
7 
4 
6 
7 
6 
3 
5 
6 
11 
4 
4 
3 
3 
11 
22 
13 
12 
2 
...... 

1 

16  years  . 

17  years 

18  years  

19  years 

20  years  

21  years. 

22  years 

23  years  ... 

24  years 

25  years  

26  years  . 

27  years 

28  years. 

29  years 

30  years  ...  . 

31  years 

32  years  

33  years. 

34  years 

35  to  39  years  

40  to  44  years 

45  to  49  years  

50  to  54  years 

55  to  59  years  

60  to  64  years  

65  years  and  over 

Others,  reported  as  16 
years  and  over     

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over 

75 

84 

77 

34 

293 

361 

Total  

732   1,230 

261 

328 

2,247 

2,703 

1,226 

1,149 

4,466 

100.00 

5,410 

100.00 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 


Age. 

Vir- 
ginia. 

North 
Carolina. 

South 
Carolina. 

Georgia. 

Ala- 
bama. 

Missis- 
sippi. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

0.05 
.07 
.53 
1.06 
2.73 
3.64 
5.51 
5.75 
8.92 
5.44 

10  years  

1 

1 

2 

3 
22 
44 
114 
152 
230 
240 
372 
227 

11  years 

3 

10 
21 
37 

65 
78 
76 
165 
102 

2 
8 
14 
30 
37 
67 
62 
103 
B 

1 

3 
16 
43 
87 
141 
198 
189 
374 
254 

0.05 
.27 
.74 
1.50 
2.43 
3.41 
3-26 
6.44 
4.38 

12  years  

2 

8 
12 
17 
16 
25 
23 

4 
10 
19 
39 
33 
37 
61 
59 

3 

16 
31 

44 
48 
44 

77 
54 

'"G 

12 
16 
41 
38 
58 
39 

3 
4 
25 
30 
49 
66 
75 
55 

1 
3 
11 
14 
23 
20 
53 
31 

6 
7 
15 
19 
32 
35 
56 
28 

1 
2 
3 
4 
9 
6 
8 
5 

2 
5 
10 
17 
17 
36 
14 

13  years  
14  years  
15  years  
16  years 

1 
5 
3 
14 
12 
29 
18 

17  years  

18  years  ...  . 

19  years.  .  . 
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NUMBER  OF  MALE  AND  OF  FEMALE  WEAVERS  OF  EACH  SPECIFIED  AGE  IN  COTTON 
MILLS  INVESTIGATED,  BY  STATES,  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EACH  AGE 
IN  NEW  ENGLAND  AND  SOUTHERN  GROUPS— Concluded. 

SOUTHERN  GROUP-Concluded. 


Age. 

Vir- 
ginia. 

North 
Carolina. 

South 
Carolina. 

Georgia. 

Ala- 
bama. 

Missis- 
sippi. 

Total. 

If. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

12 
4 
1 

F. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

20  years  

38 
41 
29 
29 
22 
28 
25 
20 
33 
16 
38 
10 
19 
7 
6 
54 
33 
16 
4 
2 

27 
12 
28 
15 
23 
19 
11 
8 
21 
6 
16 
3 
13 
4 
8 
26 
13 
5 
4 
1 

87 
75 
74 
47 
58 
69 
39 
30 
47 
20 
61 
17 
17 
17 
15 
57 
18 
18 
4 
2 

49 
51 
54 
29 
32 
39 
16 
19 
25 
12 
33 
6 
7 
7 
6 
26 
20 
11 
1 
1 
1 

100 
107 
34 
12 
20 
37 
12 
14 
13 
8 
24 
9 
6 
2 
3 
28 
13 
7 
3 
1 
1 

61 
39 
17 
7 
17 
19 
12 
4 
12 
3 
13 
5 
3 
2 
4 
18 
6 
2 
1 

39 
29 
6 
6 
4 
8 
10 
5 
6 
4 
3 
3 
2 
2 
1 
7 
9 
1 
1 

35 
15 
7 
5 
10 
5 
7 
3 
6 
3 
9 
1 
2 
3 
1 
19 
17 
11 
5 

40 
37 
18 
13 
5 
15 
11 
5 
17 
5 
12 
7 
6 
1 
4 
15 
7 
3 
2 
2 

47 
12 
8 
13 
11 
11 
6 
4 
2 

35 
6 
3 

316 
293 
162 
107 
111 
159 
97 
74 
116 
53 
139 
46 
50 
29 
29 
162 
80 
46 
15 
7 
2 

5.44 
5.05 
2.79 
1.84 
1.91 
2.74 
1.67 
1.28 
2.00 
.91 
2.40 
.79 
.86 
.50 
.50 
2.79 
1.38 
.79 
.26 
.12 
.03 

254 
135 
117 
69 
95 
94 
52 
39 
66 
25 
79 
16 
27 
17 
21 
94 
61 
32 
12 
2 
8 

2 
1 
1,447 

6.09 
3.24 
2.81 
1.66 
2.28 
2.25 
1.25 
.94 
1.58 
.60 
1.89 
.38 
.65 
.41 
.50 
2.25 
1.46 
.77 
.29 
.05 
.19 

.05 
.02 
34.69 

21  years  
22  years  
23  years  
24  years  
25  years  

2 
2 

2 

1 

26  years  
27  years  

1 

28  years  
29  years 

1 
1 

30  years  
31  years 

7 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
5 
3 
1 

1 

32  years  
33  years 

34  years  

35  to  39  years.  . 
40  to  44  years.  . 
45  to  49  years.  . 
50  to  54  years.  . 
55  to  59  years.  . 
60  to  64  years 

1 

3 

1 
1 

.... 

1 

7 
1 

65  years  and 
over 

1 

Others,  report- 
ed as  16  years 
and  over  
Others,  report- 
ed as  21  years 
and  over  

Total.... 

1 
76 

32 

9 
85 

1 
15 

1 
1,031 

11 

2,396 

.19 
41.28 

428 

824 

576 

273 

196 

107 

200 

629 

399 

1,128 

778 

2,043    1,050 

1,181 

1,057 

654 

533 

170 

354 

5,805 

100.00 

4,171 

100.00 

Weaving  is  the  most  important  cotton  mill  occupation,  and  it 
engages  about  the  same  number  of  employees  from  each  sex.  Of 
the  total  employees  in  all  establishments  covered  by  this  investiga- 
tion, nearly  one-fourth,  or  24.4  per  cent,  were  weavers.  Substantially 
half  of  these  were  males,  and  half  females,  the  former  numbering 
slightly  over,  and  the  latter  slightly  under  10,000.  Of  the  total 
number,  9,876  were  reported  from  New  England  and  9,976  from 
the  Southern  States.  As  already  shown,  the  males  were  in  excess  in 
the  Southern  States  and  the  females  in  New  England. 

In  New  England,  as  is  indicated  by  the  table,  about  15  per  cent  of 
the  weavers  of  each  sex  were  reported  as  "21  and  over."  Disregard- 
ing these,  the  predominant  age  of  male  weavers  was  30  years  and  of 
females  20  years.  This  result  would  probably  not  be  greatly  affected 
by  correct  reports  of  the  ages  of  all  over  21.  The  difference  in  the 
median  age  was  not  so  great.  Omitting  from  consideration  those 
whose  ages  were  indefinitely  reported,  the  median  age  of  males  was 
28  years.  That  of  females  was  25  years.  As  more  females  weavers 
who  are  over  21  years  of  age  and  whose  ages  are  accurately  reported 
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were  above  the  age  of  25  than  below  it,  the  same  thing  is  doubtless 
true  of  those  whose  ages  were  indefinitely  reported,  and  consequently 
the  median  age  must  be  greater  than  25  years.  The  same  thing  is 
true  of  the  median  age  obtained  of  male  weavers,  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  two  medians  would  retain  the  same  relative  positions. 

In  the  Southern  States  the  ages  of  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the 
male  weavers  and  of  nearly  35  per  cent  of  the  female  weavers  were 
reported  as  "21  and  over"  or  "16  and  over/'  The  median  age  can 
not  be  ascertained,  therefore,  of  either  sex.  The  predominant  age  is  so 
well  marked,  however,  that  it  is  not  probable  that  it  would  be  affected 
by  correct  reports  as  to  the  ages  of  all.  It  is  much  lower  than  in  New 
England,  being  18  years  for  both  sexes.  In  the  South  27.9  per  cent 
of  the  male  weavers  and  approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  female 
weavers  were  under  21  years  of  age,  against  15.6  per  cent  of  the  males 
and  23.3  per  cent  of  the  females  in  New  England.  Those  18  years 
of  age  and  over  were  94.9  per  cent  of  the  males  and  92.4  of  the  females 
in  New  England,  and  88.3  per  cent  of  the  males  and  80.7  per  cent  of 
the  females  in  the  Southern  States.  In  New  England  27  per  cent 
of  the  male  weavers  and  23  per  cent  of  the  females  were  reported 
as  35  years  of  age  and  upward.  In  the  South  only  5  per  cent  of 
the  females  and  5.4  per  cent  of  the  males  were  reported  as  35  years 
of  age  and  over.  Only  24  men  and  22  women  weavers  were  reported 
in  the  South  who  were  50  years  of  age  and  over.  In  New  Eng- 
land 215  men  and  200  women,  or  more  than  4  per  cent  of  all  weav- 
ers, were  50  years  of  age  and  over. 

Of  course,  the  consideration  of  the  weavers  over  21  years  of  age, 
except  as  a  total,  disregards  those  whose  ages  are  indefinitely  reported. 
It  is  very  evident,  however,  that  the  weavers  of  both  sexes  are  older 
in  New  England  than  in  the  Southern  States,  and  that  in  both  sections 
the  male  weavers  are  older  than  the  females. 

In  North  Carolina  the  ages  of  only  a  small  number  of  weavers  were 
indefinitely  reported  and,  therefore,  the  results  from  that  State  offer 
a  much  better  opportunity  than  those  from  the  whole  southern  group 
for  an  analysis  of  the  ages  of  weavers.  In  Maine,  where  approxi- 
mately the  same  number  of  weavers  was  reported  as  in  North  Caro- 
lina, not  so  high  a  proportion  of  the  ages  as  in  the  other  New  England 
States  were  indefinitely  reported.  The  number  and  per  cent  of 
weavers  at  each  age  in  each  of  these  States  is  shown  in  the  tables 
following : 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MALE  AND  OF  FEMALE  WEAVERS  AT  SPECIFIED  AGES, 
IN  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED  IN  MAINE  AND  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

MAINE. 


Age. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

14  years 

3 
2 
5 
11 
28 
18 
45 
32 
28 
17 
32 
72 
18 
16 
33 
14 
62 
6 
9 
5 
7 
89 
55 
26 
14 
6 
2 
2 

3 

7 
22 
51 
64 
55 
104 
61 
58 
47 
57 
82 
29 
29 
33 
15 
65 
8 
15 
7 
10 
133 
99 
49 
24 
12 
4 
3 

0.41 
.27 
.68 
1.50 
3.83 
2.46 
6.15 
4.37 
3.83 
2.32 
4.37 
9.84 
2.46 
2.19 
4.51 
1.91 
8.47 
.82 
1.23 
.68 
.96 
12.16 
7.51 
3.55 
1.91 
.82 
.27 
.27 

0.24 
.57 
1.79 
4.15 
5.20 
4.47 
8.46 
4.96 
4.72 
3.82 
4.63 
6.67 
2.36 
2.  36 
2.68 
1.22 
5.28 
.65 
1.22 
.57 
.81 
10.81 
8.05 
3.98 
1.95 
.98 
.33 
.24 

16  years                                                           

18  years                               

19  years 

20  years 

21  years                                              ..             

22  years 

23  years                          

24  years 

25  years 

26  years                                  

27  years 

28  years.                

29  years                                                                            

30  years 

31  years                                           .  .  .           

32  years 

33  years  .           

34  years                                                                                    ..  .. 

35  to  39  years 

40  to  44  years.       .               

45  to  49  years 

50  to  54  years  

55  to  59  years 

60  to  64  years 

65  years  and  over  ...                                                               

Others  reported  as  16  years  and  over  

Others  reported  as  21  years  and  over 

75 

84 

10.25 

6.83 

Total 

732 

1,230 

100.00 

100.00 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 


12  years  

4 

3 

0.35 

0.39 

13  years 

10 

16 

.89 

2.06 

1  4  years  

19 

31 

1.68 

3.98 

15  years.                            ..                            

39 

44 

3.46 

5.66 

16  years 

33 

48 

2.93 

6.17 

17  years  

37 

44 

3.28 

5.66 

18  years 

61 

77 

5.41 

9.90 

19  years 

59 

54 

5.23 

6.94 

20  years..          ...                    .                                      .... 

87 

49 

7.71 

6.30 

21  years 

75 

51 

6.65 

6.55 

22  years  

74 

54 

6.56 

6.94 

23  years  . 

47 

29 

4.17 

3.73 

24  years 

58 

32 

5.14 

4.11 

25  years  

69 

39 

6.12 

5.01 

26  years  . 

39 

16 

3.46 

2.06 

27  years  

30 

19 

2.66 

2.44 

28  years  

47 

25 

4.17 

3.21 

29  years 

20 

12 

1.77 

1.54 

30  years  

61 

33 

5.41 

4.24 

31  years. 

17 

6 

1.51 

.77 

32  years 

17 

7 

1.51 

.90 

33  years  

17 

7 

1.51 

.90 

34  years. 

15 

6 

1.33 

.77 

35  to  39  years  

57 

26 

5.05 

3.34 

40  to  44  years  .                            . 

18 

20 

1.59 

2.57 

45  to  49  years 

18 

11 

1.59 

1.41 

£0  to  54  years  

4 

1 

.35 

.13 

55  to  59  years  

2 

1 

.18 

.13 

60  to  64  years 

1 

.13 

65  years  and  over 

Others,  reported  as  16  years  and  over  

9 

1 

.80 

.13 

Others,  reported  as  21  years  and  over  .         

85 

15 

7.53 

1.93 

Total 

1  128 

778 

100  00 

100.00 
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The  percentages  shown  in  this  table  are  comparable  with  those  in 
Table  I  showing  detailed  ages  for  each  State,  only  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  employees  under  21.  The  following  tables  show  to  what 
extent  the  results  for  each  of  the  two  States  agree  with  those  in  the 
section  in  which  the  State  is  located,  and,  therefore,  to  what  extent 
these  States  probably  may  be  taken  as  representative  of  the  sections 
as  a  whole : 

PER  CENT  OF  WEAVERS    OF   EACH   SEX   IN   SPECIFIED   AGE    GROUPS   IN   COTTON 
MILLS  INVESTIGATED   IN    MAINE   AND  IN  THE  NEW   ENGLAND  GROUP. 


Age. 

Males. 

Females. 

Maine. 

New 
England 
group. 

Maine. 

New 
England 
group. 

Under  16  years.             .                                           

0.68 
2.18 

1.38 
3.76 

0.71 
5.94 

1.70 
5.95 

16  and  17  years 

Total  under  18  years 

2.86 
12.44 

5.14 
10.50 

6.65 
18.13 

7.65 
15.63 

18,  19,  and  20  years 

Total  under  21  years 

15.30 

15.64 

24.78 

23.28 

PER    CENT    OF    WEAVERS   OF    EACH    SEX    IN  SPECIFIED   AGE  GROUPS   IN  COTTON 
MILLS  INVESTIGATED  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  GROUP. 


Age. 

Males. 

Females. 

North 
Carolina. 

Southern 
group. 

North 
Carolina. 

Southern 
group. 

Under  16  years  

6.38 

6.21 

4.99 
6.67 

12.09 
11.83 

8.08 
11.26 

16  and  17  years 

Total  under  18  years 

12  59 

11.66 
16.26 

23.92 
23.14 

19.34 
20.45 

18,  19,  and  20  years 

18.35 

Total  under  21  years  . 

30.94 

27.92 

47.06 

39.79 

In  Maine  a  lower  percentage  of  male  weavers  was  reported  under 
18  years  of  age  than  in  New  England  as  a  whole,  and  the  same  thing 
is  true  in  a  lesser  degree  of  the  females.  The  proportion  of  each  sex 
under  21,  however,  was  nearly  the  same  in  the  State  and  in  the  sec- 
tion, and  it  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  report  on  the  ages 
as  a  whole  is  fairly  representative  of  New  England.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  in  Massachusetts  the  weavers  were  apparently  older 
than  in  the  other  New  England  States. 

The  results  for  North  Carolina  do  not  appear  to  be  so  nearly  repre- 
sentative of  the  South  as  to  the  ages  of  weavers  as  those  for  Maine 
are  of  New  England.  In  North  Carolina,  as  appears  from  the  tabu- 
lar statement  approximately  31  per  cent  of  the  male  weavers  were 
under  21  years,  and  in  the  South  as  a  whole  about  28  percent  were 
under  that  age.  There  is  a  much  greater  difference  in  the  relative 
number  of  females  under  21,  approximately  47  per  cent  in  North 
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Carolina  but  only  40  per  cent  in  the  southern  group  falling  in  this 
class.  The  table  given  will  serve,  however,  to  show  substantially 
the  distribution  of  employees,  although  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
the  weavers  reported  in  the  South  as  a  whole  were  slightly  older 
than  those  covered  by  the  table. 

One  fact  already  mentioned  is  made  more  strikingly  evident  by 
these  tables — the  comparative  youthfulness  of  female  weavers.  In 
North  Carolina  approximately  6  per  cent  of  the  males  and  12  per  cent 
of  the  female  weavers  were  children  under  16  years  of  age.  About 
12J  per  cent  of  the  males  and  24  per  cent  of  the  females  were  under 
18  years.  Those  under  21,  as  above  stated,  constituted  47  per  cent 
of  all  females,  but  only  31  per  cent  of  all  males.  At  each  age  under 
20  years  there  was  a  higher  proportion  of  total  females  than  of  total 
males.  At  each  age  from  20  years  upward,  except  22  and  the  age 
group  40  to  44  years,  the  reverse  was  true.  A  glance  at  the  numeri- 
cal columns  in  the  table  reveals  still  more  clearly  the  predominance 
of  females  at  the  lower  ages.  Although  there  were  1,128  male 
weavers  reported  in  the  State,  against  778  females,  the  females 
exceeded  the  males  at  each  age  from  13  to  18  years.  From  19  years 
upward  there  were  more  males  than  females,  except  in  the  age  group 
of  40  to  44  years.  The  higher  proportion  of  males  reported  as  "21 
and  over"  increases  the  predominance  of  men  above  21  years. 

In  Maine  also  there  was  at  the  lower  ages  a  higher  proportion  of 
the  total  female  weavers  than  of  total  males,  and  this  predominance 
continues  to  a  later  age  than  in  North  Carolina.  The  percentage  col- 
umns in  the  table  giving  the  ages  in  detail  for  Maine  show  that  at  every 
age  from  15  to  24  years,  inclusive,  there  was  a  higher  percentage  of 
all  female  weavers  than  of  all  male  weavers.  From  25  to  39  with  one 
exception  the  reverse  was  true,  but  above  the  age  of  39  there  was  again 
a  higher  proportion  of  total  females  than  of  total  males  in  each  age 
group  except  one.  Under  the  age  of  18  there  were  6.7  per  cent  of 
the  female,  but  only  2.9  per  cent  of  the  male  weavers.  As  men- 
tioned, the  corresponding  per  cents  in  North  Carolina  were  12.6 
for  males  and  24  for  females.  Approximately  9  per  cent  of  the  male 
weavers  and  16  per  cent  of  the  females  in  Maine  were  under  20  years 
of  age,  and  about  one-fourth  of  the  females,  but  less  than  one-sixth  of 
the  males  were  under  21.  Under  the  age  of  25  in  Maine  there  were 
43  per  cent  of  the  female  and  30.2  per  cent  of  the  male  weavers. 
The  ages  25  to  39,  inclusive,  embraced,  however,  over  45  per  cent  of 
the  males,  but  only  34.6  per  cent  of  the  females,  disregarding  those 
"21  and  over."  The  median  age  for  males  was  apparently  29  years 
and  for  females  26  years. 

Comparison  of  the  figures  for  Maine  and  North  Carolina  with  those 
for  the  other  States  makes  it  evident  that  nearly  all  of  those  reported 
as  "21  and  over"  in  the  South  were  between  22  and  39  years.  From 
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40  years  upward  the  more  detailed  figures  for  North  Carolina  show 
a  slightly  higher  proportion  than  is  shown  for  the  other  Southern 
States,  but  the  principal  difference  is  in  the  period  from  22  to  39 
years.  In  New  England  the  difference  between  the  percentages 
reported  as  "21  and  over"  in  the  section  and  in  Maine  is  not  so  great, 
and  it  is  evidently  distributed  throughout  the  ages  above  21  years. 
The  table  for  North  Carolina  shows  a  much  higher  proportion  of 
weavers  35  years  of  age  and  over  in  that  State  than  the  5  per  cent 
shown  for  the  entire  South.  In  that  State  5  per  cent  of  the  male 
weavers  and  3.3  per  cent  of  the  females  were  from  35  to  39  years  of  age. 
About  4  per  cent  of  all  weavers  were  40  years  of  age  and  over.  Those 
45  and  over  constituted  about  2  per  cent  of  each  sex.  It  is  probable 
that  the  South  as  a  whole  had  an  even  higher  percentage  of  weavers  35 
years  and  over  than  is  here  indicated  for  North  Carolina. 

As  above  mentioned,  weaving  engages  more  women  than  any  other 
occupation,  37.2  per  cent  of  all  engaged  in  the  industry  in  New  Eng- 
land and  29.4  per  cent  of  all  in  the  South.  The  ages  of  these  women 
may  be  briefly  summarized.  Those  16  to  20  years  of  age  were  about 
22  per  cent  of  all  female  weavers  in  New  England  and  about  32  per 
cent  of  all  in  the  South.  The  next  four  years  add  in  New  England 
18.2  per  cent,  but  in  the  South  only  10  per  cent,  owing,  again,  to  the 
large  number  reported  as  "21  and  over."  In  North  Carolina,  how- 
ever, 56.3  per  cent  of  the  female  weavers  of  all  ages,  or  about  two-thirds 
of  all  women  weavers  16  and  over,  were  from  16  to  24  years  of  age.  In 
Maine  this  age  group  includes  only  about  42  per  cent  of  the  women 
weavers  16  and  over.  In  this  occupation  it  is  evident  young  women 
are  of  greater  importance  in  North  Carolina,  and  doubtless  also  in  the 
South  as  a  whole,  than  in  New  England,  where,  owing  to  the  age  of  the 
industry,  a  majority  of  the  women  in  this  highly  skilled  occupation  are 
past  25  years  of  age. 

The  percentage  of  female  weavers  from  25  to  34  years  of  age 
was  apparently  only  slightly  higher  in  Maine  than  in  North  Carolina, 
but  this  difference  would  have  been  greater  had  not  a  higher  propor- 
tion been  reported  "21  and  over"  in  the  former  State.  The  table 
indicates  that  23.8  per  cent  in  Maine  and  21.8  per  cent  in  North  Caro- 
lina were  in  this  age  group.  In  North  Carolina  and  in  the  South  not 
many  female  weavers  were  over  35  years  of  age.  In  Maine,  on  the 
other  hand,  18.9  per  cent  of  all  female  weavers  were  from  35  to  44 
years  of  age,  and  the  per  cent  45  and  over  was  nearly  as  great  as  the 
per  cent  35  and  over  in  North  Carolina. 

The  presence  of  many  elderly  women  in  this  occupation  and  in  the 
cotton  mill  as  a  whole  in  New  England  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
marked  contrasts  with  the  mills  of  the  Southern  States.  Few  women, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  enter  the  cotton  mill  after  they  are  19  or  20 
years  old.  Evidently,  as  a  rule,  they  can  not  learn  to  do  the  work 
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with  facility  after  that  age.  As  a  consequence  there  are  few  elderly 
women  in  the  South  qualified  for  cotton-mill  employment.  In  New 
England,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  not  unusual  to  meet  a  gray-haired 
woman  who  boasted  of  40,  50,  or  even  more  years  of  work  in  the  same 
mill. 

As  appears  in  the  table  already  presented  (p.  47),  31.4  per  cent  of  all 
employees  in  New  England  and  32.7  per  cent  of  all  in  the  South 
were  men  engaged  in  occupations  in  which  there  were  no  women  or 
children.  These  men  constituted  about  61  per  cent  of  all  men 
employed  in  the  mills  visited  in  each  section.  They  were  engaged 
primarily  in  supervisory  positions  and  as  loom  fixers,  slasher  tenders, 
slubbers,  card  hands,  picker  hands,  and  general  laborers,  and  in 
dyeing  and  bleaching  and  finishing  cloth.  The  speeder  tenders  in 
the  mills  where  only  men  were  employed  in  this  occupation  are 
included  in  this  total.  In  a  very  few  mills  women  or  boys  were 
employed  in  competition  with  men  as  slubbers,  and  in  such  cases  the 
men  slubbers  are  included  under  competitive  occupations  in  the 
table.  Practically  all  other  occupations  are  competitive  in  the 
sense  that  they  employ  men  and  children,  or  men  and  women,  or  the 
three  classes. 

The  operatives  engaged  in  competitive  occupations  other  than 
the  six  above  considered  were,  as  appears  in  the  table  on  page  49, 
15.8  per  cent  of  all  operatives  in  the  New  England  mills  visited  and 
13.4  per  cent  of  all  in  the  southern  mills  canvassed.  They  num- 
bered 5,235  in  New  England  and  6,495  in  the  South.  The  distri- 
bution of  these  employees  by  sex  and  age  groups  has  been  shown 
(p.  56).  In  New  England  about  one-seventh,  and  in  the  South 
about  one-fourth,  were  children.  The  larger  proportion  of  women 
in  New  England  is  again  shown  here,  as  in  the  case  of  weavers  and 
speeders.  In  that  section  women  constituted  67.3  per  cent  of  all 
employees  in  miscellaneous  competitive  occupations,  but  in  the 
South  only  46.4  per  cent.  In  the  South  28.2  per  cent  of  the  employees 
in  these  occupations  were  men,  and  in  New  England  19.2  per  cent. 

The  women  engaged  in  occupations  other  than  the  six  which  have 
been  discussed  in  detail,  and  tabulated  under  " other  occupations"  on 
page  49,  constituted  24.7  per  cent  of  all  women  in  the  New  England 
mills  and  23.1  per  cent  of  those  in  the  southern  mills  investigated. 
The  occupations  of  these  women  are  indicated  by  tables  which  will 
appear  in  a  later  volume  of  this  report  and  which  will  show  the  num- 
ber and  per  cent  of  each  class  of  employees  in  all  occupations  in  all 
mills  in  three  cities  in  New  England,  Fall  River,  Manchester,  and 
Pawtucket,  and  three  in  the  South,  Atlanta,  Augusta,  andRaleigh.(a) 

These  tables  for  the  specified  cities  show  that  in  the  mills  covered 
five  of  these  six  occupations  employed  more  than  80  per  cent  of  all 
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female  employees  in  both  the  New  England  and  the  southern  cities, 
leaving  less  than  20  per  cent  in  the  other  occupations.  Sweepers  are 
treated  as  miscellaneous  in  the  tables  for  the  cities,  but  their  number 
is  too  small  to  be  of  significance.  Those  females  in  other  occupations 
in  the  mills  covered  by  the  tables  for  the  three  New  England  cities 
were  distributed  as  follows:  Drawing-in  hands,  3.4  per  cent  of  all 
women  employees;  warpers,  3.3  per  cent;  speeder  doffers,  2.5  per  cent; 
drawing-frame  tenders,  1.4  per  cent;  cloth-room  occupations,  5.'8 
per  cent;  and  the  remainder  (about  3.5  per  cent)  in  miscellaneous 
occupations.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  females  in  New  England 
mills  who  have  been  tabulated  as  in  "other  occupations"  in  the 
tables  (p.  49),  were  engaged  in  these  occupations  in  about  the  pro- 
portions here  indicated. 

The  tabulation  of  complete  data  covering  all  the  mills  of  Fall 
River,  Manchester,  and  Pawtucket  above  referred  to  shows  that 
the  occupation  of  speeder  doffing  engaged  more  girl  employees 
under  16  years  of  age  than  any  other  occupation  except  spinning  and 
weaving.  Of  all  female  employees  under  16  years  of  age  in  the  mills 
of  these  three  cities,  67  per  cent  were  engaged  in  four  occupations — 
doffing,  spinning,  spooling,  and  weaving;  14.6  per  cent  were  speeder 
doffers,  5.8  per  cent  drawers-in,  1.7  per  cent  warpers,  and  2.5  per  cent 
were  engaged  in  various  cloth-room  occupations.  The  remainder,  8.4 
per  cent,  were  employed  in  miscellaneous  occupations.  In  the  mills 
in  New  England  embraced  in  the  table  (p.  49),  72.9  per  cent  of  the 
girls  under  16  years  of  age  were  engaged  in  the  six  occupations  there 
considered,  and,  therefore,  the  proportion  in  the  other  occupations 
here  enumerated  was  probably  not  so  great  as  in  Fall  River,  Man- 
chester, and  Pawtucket,  but  the  percentages  here  given  may  be  taken 
as  approximately  representing  the  distribution  of  these  employees. 

The  tables  covering  the  mills  in  Atlanta,  Augusta,  and  Raleigh  do 
not  cover  nearly  so  many  operatives  as  those  for  the  three  New 
England  cities,  and  they  throw  less  light  on  the  question  of  the  occu- 
pations of  those  engaged  in  occupations  other  than  the  six  above 
considered.  In  all  the  mills  investigated  in  the  southern  group  of 
States,  however,  these  six  occupations  embraced  a  higher  proportion 
of  both  girls  and  women  than  they  did  in  New  England.  Of  the 
females  16  years  of  age  and  over,  23.1  per  cent,  and  of  those  under  16 
only  14.6  per  cent  were  engaged  in  other  occupations.  The  principal 
occupations  employing  these  female  operatives  were  drawing-in, 
draw-frame  tending,  warping,  creeling,  and  cloth-room  work.  The 
occupation  of  speeder  doffing,  which  employs  many  women  and  girls 
in  New  England,  is  found  as  a  separate  occupation  to  only  a  small 
extent  in  the  South. 

The  six  occupations  covered  by  the  foregoing  table  (p.  49)  included 
80.8  per  cent  of  the  males  below  16  years  of  age  in  the  mills  visited 
in  the  South.  The  remaining  19.2  per  cent  were  made  up  of  card- 
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room  hands,  cloth-room  hands,  and  various  miscellaneous  occupa- 
tions. 

It  has  been  shown  (p.  49)  that  in  New  England,  465,  or  56.6  per 
cent,  of  the  boys  under  16  years  were  engaged  in  "  other  occupations." 
One  important  occupation  not  found  in  the  South  to  any  extent  and 
not  separately  shown  in  the  above  tables,  that  of  back  boy,  employed 
in  New  England  121  boys,  or  14.7  per  cent  of  the  total  number. 
The  remainder,  although  constituting  41.9  per  cent  of  all  boys, 
is  only  344.  This  was  an  average  of  less  than  8  to  a  mill,  and  these 
were  distributed  among  various  occupations.  The  principal  boys' 
occupations  in  this  section  aside  from  those  already  considered 
were  draw-frame  tending,  speeder  doffing,  and  warping.  In  some 
mills  boys  were  employed  to  keep  the  spinning  frames  free  from  dust, 
thus  assisting  the  spinners.  In  some  mills  many  boys  were  employed 
as  wire  boys  to  drop  small  wires  into  place  on  certain  looms  before 
they  were  started,  in  connection  with  automatic  stop-motion  devices. 
A  few  boys  were  also  employed  as  helpers  in  dyehouses. 

The  most  important  boys'  occupation  omitted  from  the  above 
series  of  tables  is  that  of  back  boy.  The  occupation  accompanies 
mule  spinning  and  no  back  boys  were  reported  from  the  Southern 
States.  As  the  name  implies,  only  males  are  found  in  this  occupa- 
tion. The  number  and  per  cent  at  each  age  in  the  niills  covered  by 
this  investigation  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

BACK  BOYS  (INCLUDING   MULE    DOFFERS)   IN  COTTON    MILLS  INVESTIGATED  IN 
THE  NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 


Age. 

Maine. 

New 
Hamp- 
shire. 

Massa- 
chu- 
setts. 

Rhode 
Island. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

12  years  

1 
3 
7 
24 

1 
4 
20 
20 

2 

7 
40 

72 

0.6 
2.1 

12.0 
21.6 

13  years 

14  years  

13 

27 

15  years  .  .  .*  

1 

Total  under  16  years  

35 

48.6 

17 
8 
8 
3 
1 

25.0 
2 

40 
24.7 

~~33~ 
32 
25 
14 
7 
6 
3 
1 

45 

47.4 

16~ 
20 
5 
1 

121 

36.3 

Per  cent  under  16  years  

16  years 

205 
18.0 
11.4 
5.4 
2.4 
2.1 
1.2 
.3 
.3 
1.5 
.6 

68 
60 
38 
18 
8 
7 
4 
1 
1 
5 
2 

17  years  

18  years 

19  years 

20  years  .                       . 

21  years 

1 
1 
..... 

3 
2 

22  years  

23  years 

24  years  

25  years  and  "over  .    .  . 

1 

1 

Others,  reported  as  16  years  and  over  

Total  16  years  and  over 

37 

3 

122 

50 

212 

63.7 

Per  cent  16  years  and  over.  .  . 

51.4 

75.0 

75.3 
162~ 

52.6 

Grand  total  

72 

4 

95 

333 

100.0 
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This  table  shows  that  in  every  State  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
back  boys  were  16  years  of  age  and  over,  and  in  Massachusetts 
more  than  75  per  cent.  Too  few  back  boys  were  reported  from  New 
Hampshire  to  warrant  any  conclusions.  In  the  four  States  combined 
63.7  per  cent  of  the  back  boys  reported  were  men  and  36.3  per  cent 
were  boys  under  16.  The  table  also  shows  that  more  than  four-fifths 
of  the  back  boys  in  the  mills  investigated  were  from  14  to  18  years 
of  age,  and  that  outside  of  Massachusetts  nearly  all  were  under  18. 
The  age  embracing  the  largest  number  was  15  years,  and  the  median 
age  was  16  years.  A  few  men  over  21  years  of  age  were  engaged  in 
the  occupation  and  occasionally  a  man  over  40  years  old. 

The  number  of  children  of  each  age  and  sex  engaged  in  each  of  the 
six  occupations  for  which  detailed  age  tables  are  given  above  is 
shown  for  New  England  and  the  South  in  the  following  tables.  The 
tables  also  show  what  per  cent  of  the  total  children  of  each  age  were 
engaged  in  each  of  these  occupations. 

NUMBER  AND    PER   CENT   OF    CHILDREN    IN  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS  IN  COTTON 
MILLS  INVESTIGATED  IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE. 

NUMBER. 


Age. 

K  ™™- 

Ring 
spinners. 

Speed- 
ers. 

Spoolers. 

Weavers. 

Other  occu- 
pations. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

1 
12 

F. 
1 

M. 

F. 

1 
1 
13 
50 
275 
550 

10  years 

| 

1 
13 
5 
41 
304 
457 

11  years 

1 

1 
4 
42 
44 

1 

3 
19 
114 
170 

12  years 

2 

4 
8 
34 
64 

1 

2 
26 
160 
217 

5 
15 
69 
163 

13  years  

7 

3 
44 
79 

"2" 

1 
11 

-•-• 

6 
30 

78 

1 
18 
43 

1 

27 
64 

14  years 

40 

7? 

15  years  

Others,  reported 
as     under     16 
years 

Total  

890 

121 

126 

110 

92 

307 

2 

14 

114 

02 

92 

418 

253 

821 

PER  CENT. 


10  years 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

11  years 

7.7 

100.0 

92.3 

100.0 

100.0 

12  years 

40  0 

30  8 

20  0 

23  1 

7  7 

40.0 

38.4 

100.0 

100.0 

13  years 

17.  1 

7.3 

16.0 

9.8 

38.0 

?  0 

12.0 

?  4 

2.0 

63.4 

30.0 

100.0 

100.0 

14  years 

13  2 

14  5 

12  4 

13  8 

41  4 

.4 

10.9 

5  Q 

9.8 

52.6 

25.1 

100.0 

100.0 

15  years  
Others,  reported 
as     under     16 

15.8 

17.3 

11.6 

9.6 

30.9 

0.4 

2.0 

14.2 

9.4 

11.6 

47.5 

29.7 

100.0 

100.0 

Total  

14.7 

15.4 

12.4 

11.2 

34.5 

.2 

1.6 

12.8 

7.6 

10.3 

50.9 

28.4 

100.0 

100.0 
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NUMBER   AND   PER   CENT   OF  CHILDREN  IN  SELECTED   OCCUPATIONS  IN  COTTON 
MILLS  INVESTIGATED  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  GROUP,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE. 

NUMBER. 


Age. 

Back 
boys. 

D  offers. 

Ring 
spinners. 

Speed- 
ers. 

Spoolers. 

Weavers. 

Other  occu- 
pations. 

Total. 

If. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

1 

7 

21 
33 
76 
89 
190 
268 
349 
335 

17 

«9 
13 
17 
40 
48 
81 
100 
167 
194 

15 

7 
29 
65 
173 
286 
760 
1,080 
1,427 
1,227 

26 

a  10 
19 
42 
110 
208 
634 
877 
1,333 
1,320 

32 
4,585 

8  years 

6 
29 

2 
3 
12 
32 
62 
79 
90 
78 

1 

6 
25 
65 
149 
473 
648 
861 
764 

17 

10  years  
11  years 

85 
158 
490 
680 
892 
647 

8 

I 

6 
11 
15 
10 

?, 

2 
2 
23 
44 
114 
152 

4 

7 
7 
23 

"3" 
5 
12 

19 

1 
1 
3 
2 
3 

5 
48 
69 
164 
181 

6 
13 
43 
87 
141 

12  years           

13  years 

14  years  

15  years  
Others,  reported 
as     under     16 
years 

Total  

2,995 

47 

359 

3,009 

41 

39 

10 

469 

290 

337 

1,385 

684 

5,080 

PER  CENT. 


7  years 

10  0 

100  0 

90  0 

100  0 

100  0 

8  years 

20.7 

6.9 

31.6 

72.4 

68  4 

100  0 

100  0 

9  years 

44  6 

4.6 

59  5 

50  8 

40  5 

100  0 

100  0 

10  years 

49.  1 

0  9 

7.0 

59.  1 

1.8 

1.8 

43.9 

36.4 

100  0 

100.0 

11  years 

55  2 

1  9 

11.2 

71.6 

0  4 

2  4 

2  1 

1  0 

31  1 

23  1 

100  0 

100  0 

12  years  
13  years 

64.5 
63.0 

.9 
1  *> 

8.2 
7.3 

74.6 
73.9 

0.5 
fi 

0.5 

(\ 

.1 
T 

7.6 
7.9 

1.7 
4  0 

3.6 
5  0 

25.0 
24  8 

12.8 
11  4 

100.0 
100  0 

100.0 
100  0 

14  years  

62.5 

1   1 

6  3 

64.6 

5 

q 

1 

12.3 

6.1 

8.6 

24.5 

12.5 

100.0 

100.0 

15  years 

52.7 

8 

6.4 

57.9 

1  q 

1   4 

? 

13.7 

11  5 

11.5 

27  3 

14  7 

100  0 

100  0 

Others,  reported 
as     under     16 
years 

30.8 

3.8 

53  1 

65  4 

46  9 

100  0 

100  0 

Total 

59.0 

1  0 

7.1 

65.6 

8 

q 

9 

10  2 

5  7 

7  4 

27  2 

14  9 

100  0 

100  0 

a  Including  one  6  years  of  age. 

The  high  proportion  of  children  shown  in  the  above  tables  in  "  other 
occupations"  in  the  earlier  years  is  in  part  explained  by  the  fact 
that  only  three  distinctively  children's  occupations,  namely,  back 
boys,  doffers,  and  ring  spinners,  are  shown  separately,  and  prac- 
tically all  children  not  shown  in  them  are  included  in  "other  occu- 
pations." Furthermore,  these  tables  include  not  only  the  children 
whose  names  appeared  on  the  pay  rolls,  but  many  whose  names  were 
omitted  therefrom  but  who  were  at  work  as  "helpers"  and  who  are 
considered  in  the  discussion  of  the  employment  of  children  under  legal 
age  (p.  189).  These  children  were  reported  as  " helpers"  and  their 
occupations  were  not  designated. 

It  may  be  observed  from  the  table  for  New  England  that  spinning 
engaged  more  girls  under  the  legal  age,  14  years,  than  did  any  other 
occupation,  but  that  every  occupation  employing  females  and  here 
tabulated  engaged  girls  under  this  age.  Boys  under  the  legal  age 
were  employed  as  back  boys,  doffers,  and  ring  spinners,  and  one  boy 
of  13  was  a  weaver. 

In  the  Southern  States  the  youngest  child  here  tabulated  under  a 
specific  occupation,  a  girl  of  7  years,  was  a  spinner.  This  occupation 
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and  that  of  doffing  are  the  only  occupations  specified  in  the  table 
engaging  children  under  10  years  of  age.  Spoolers  and  weavers 
were  found  at  the  ages  of  10  and  11,  but  the  young  children  who 
were  weavers  were  probably  helping  relatives,  or  at  least  working 
near  them,  so  that  they  did  not  alone  have  the  full  management  of 
the  looms.  The  occupations  of  all  children  under  12  years  of  age 
whose  occupations  were  reported  will  be  found  in  the  table  in  con- 
nection with  the  discussion  of  earnings  of  children  under  12  years  of 
age  (page  333),  reference  to  which  will  be  found  the  quickest  means 
of  ascertaining  the  occupations  of  young  children.  This  table  shows 
that  such  children  were  found  to  be  engaged  in  38  different  occupa- 
tions, and  that  those  under  10  years  of  age  were  employed  as  band 
boys,  bobbin  boys,  calender  boys,  doffers,  spinners,  sweepers,  warp 
hand  helpers,  and  spare  hands.  The  occupations  of  the  175  chil- 
dren under  12  years  of  age  employed  in  the  establishments  investi- 
gated and  covered  by  the  wage  tables  referred  to  were  not  reported, 
but  they  were  doubtless  those  here  enumerated. 

EXTENT  OF  CHILD  LABOR. 

The  extent  of  child  labor  and  its  diminishing  importance  in  the 
cotton  industry  as  a  whole  have  been  considered.  It  also  appears 
from  tables  already  discussed  that  of  the  ten  States  covered  by  the 
investigation,  Mississippi,  which  had  no  child  labor  law,  had  the 
highest  proportion  of  children,  as  23.8  per  cent  of  all  the  employees 
in  the  mills  investigated  in  that  State  were  under  16  years  of  age. 
South  Carolina,  with  the  age  limit  at  12  years,  ranked  second,  with 
22.9  per  cent  of  its  employees  children.  The  other  States  with  the 
age  limit  at  12  years  were  Alabama,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and 
Virginia,  and  in  these  States,  respectively,  20.9,  16.1,  20.6,  and  14.7 
per  cent  of  the  total  employees  were  children. 

Of  the  four  States  in  which  the  law  fixes  the  age  limit  at  14  years, 
Maine  had  the  highest  proportion  of  children,  8.4  per  cent,  and  Mas- 
sachusetts had  the  lowest,  3.4  per  cent.  In  Rhode  Island  7.4  per 
cent  and  in  New  Hampshire  4.9  per  cent  of  the  employees  were 
children. 

The  number  of  children  of  each  age  in  each  of  the  four  New 
England  States  covered  by  the  investigation,  and  the  number  and 
per  cent  of  each  age  in  the  four  States  as  a  whole,  are  shown,  by 
sex,  in  the  following  table: 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  OF  EACH  AGE  EMPLOYED  IN  COTTON  MILLS 
INVESTIGATED  IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP,  BY  SEX. 


Age. 

Maine. 

New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Massachu- 
setts. 

Rhode  Is- 
land. 

New  England  group. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

If. 

F. 

To- 
tal. 

M. 

F. 

To- 
tal. 

M. 

F. 

To- 
tal. 

M. 

F. 

To- 
tal. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

10  years  .     ... 
11  years.     ... 
12  years  .     ... 
13  years  .     ... 
14  years.     ... 
15  years.     ... 

Total  .  .  . 

1 

10 
2 
21 
89 
121 

1 

"9" 
20 
79 
144 

2 
10 
11 
41 

168 
265 

1 
13 
5 
41 

304 
457 

1 
1 
13 

50 
275 
550 

2 
14 
18 
91 
579 
1,007 

0.12 
1.58 
.61 
5.00 
37.03 
55.66 

0.11 
.11 
1.46 
5.62 
30.90 
61.80 

0.12 
.82 
1.05 
5.32 
33.84 
58.85 

1 

1 

2 

•9 

2 

7 
41 

163 

285 

3 
17 

92 
135 

4 

24 
71 
150 

3 
12 

27 

5 
15 
47 

8 

27 
74 

iii 

174 

1 
110 
209 

1 

221 
383 

244 

253 

497 

43 

68 

111 

285 

320 

605 

249 

249 

498 

821 

890 

1,711 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

As  indicated  by  the  foregoing  table,  the  females  under  16  years 
of  age  exceed  the  males  under  that  age  in  each  New  England  State 
except  Rhode  Island,  where  they  were  equal.  More  than  half  of  the 
children  under  16  in  each  State  were  15  years  old,  and  in  the  four 
States,  as  a  whole,  55.66  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  61.8  per  cent 
of  the  girls  under  16  were  15  years  old.  A  total  of  125  children  or 
7.31  per  cent  of  those  employed  in  the  establishments  investigated  in 
these  States  were  under  14  years  of  age,  and  16,  or  nearly  1  per  cent, 
were  under  12  years  of  age.  The  children  under  14  were  found  chiefly 
in  two  States — Maine  and  Rhode  Island.  Of  these,  60  were  boys 
and  65  were  girls.  Of  the  16  children  under  12  years  of  age,  14  were 
boys  and  2  were  girls,  but  of  the  18  who  were  12  years  old,  13  were 
girls.  A  total  of  1,711  children  under  16  were  employed,  and  of 
these  821  were  boys  and  890  were  girls. 

The  number  of  children  of  each  sex  at  each  age  in  the  establish- 
ments investigated  in  the  Southern  States  is  shown  in  the  following 
table : 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  OF  EACH  SEX  AT  SPECIFIED  AGES  EMPLOYED 
IN  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED  IN   THE   SOUTHERN  GROUP. 


Age. 

Virginia. 

North  Carolina. 

South  Carolina. 

Georgia. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

6  years  - 

1 
3 
8 
20 
57 
81 
211 
314 
412 
391 

1 

1 
6 

24 
52 
147 
217 
482 
691 
850 
829 

3 

7  years  

1 

7 
17 
28 
62 
172 
268 
350 
294 

24 

3 

8 
10 
21 
45 
165 
210 
304 
327 

31 

4 
15 
27 
49 
107 
337 
478 
654 
621 

55 

3 
16 
32 
90 
136 
271 
377 
438 
438 

2 



1 

1 

8  years  . 

9  years 

"'i4' 

39 
112 
175 
319 
268 

6 
13 
34 
107 
142 
295 
302 

6 
27 
73 
219 
317 
614 
570 

10  years  

1 
3 
29 
69 
101 
61 

1 
4 
22 
49 
80 
63 

2 
7 
51 
118 
181 
124 

11  years. 

12  years  

13  years  

14  years 

15  years  

Others,  reported  as  under 
16  years 

Total  

264 

219 

483 

1,223 

1,124 

2,347 

1,803 

1,499 

3,302 

927 

900 

1,827 
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NUMBER  AND  PERCENT  OF  CHILDREN  OF  EACH  SEX  AT  SPECIFIED  AGES  EMPLOYED 
IN  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  GROUP-Concluded. 


Age. 

Alabama. 

Mississippi. 

Southern  group. 

Number 

Per  cent 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

6  years  

1 
9 
19 
42 
110 
208 
634 
877 
1,333 
1,320 

32 

1 
16 
48 
107 
283 
494 
1,394 
1,957 
2,760 
2,547 

58 

"6."  14" 
.57 

1.28 
3.41 
5.63 
14.96 
21.26 
28.09 
24.15 

.51 

0.02 
.20 
.41 
.91 
2.40 
4.54 
13.83 
19.13 
29.07 
28.79 

.70 

0.01 
.16 
.50 
1.11 
2.93 
5.11 
14.42 
20.25 
28.56 
26.  35 

.60 

7  years. 

1 
2 
3 
5 
21 
100 
132 
172 
158 

1 
3 
4 
23 
40 
223 
272 
324 
277 

3 
5 
15 
22 
27 
53 
51 
67 
47 

1 
1 
3 
13 
23 
29 
30 
70 
79 

4 
6 
18 
35 
50 
82 
81 
137 
126 

7 
29 
65 
173 
286 
760 
1,080 
1,427 
1,227 

26 

8  years  

1 
1 
18 
19 
123 
140 
152 
119 

9  years 

10  years 

11  years  

12  years 

13  years  

14  years 

15  years  

Others,  reported  as  under 
16  years  

Total 

573 

594 

1,167 

290 

249 

539 

5,080 

4,585 

9,665 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

The  table  shows  that  in  each  State  the  children  14  years  of  age 
exceeded  those  of  15  years,  but  these  two  years  combined  included 
in  each  State  only  slightly  more  than  half  of  all  the  children  under 
16,  except  in  Mississippi,  where  the  children  of  these  ages  were  less 
than  half  of  all  children  under  16.  In  the  6  States  considered  as  a 
whole,  these  two  ages  included  54.9  per  cent  of  all  children;  20.3 
per  cent  were  13  years  old,  14.4  per  cent  were  12,  and  about  9.8  per 
cent  were  under  12  years  of  age. 

In  each  Southern  State,  except  Alabama,  more  boys  than  girls 
were  employed.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  also,  that  in  each  State 
the  number  of  males  ordinarily  exceeded  the  females  at  each  age  under 
15,  but  that  the  females  predominated  at  15  years,  except  in  South 
Carolina.  In  the  States  as  a  whole,  there  were  more  males  than 
females  employed  at  each  age  except  the  ages  of  6,  7,  and  15.  The 
establishments  visited  in  the  South  employed  a  total  of  5,080  males 
and  4,585  females  under  16  years  of  age.  The  girls  under  12  in  the 
South  were  8.5  per  cent  of  all  girls  under  16  in  that  section,  those  12 
and  13  were  33  per  cent,  and  those  14  and  15,  57.9  per  cent.  The 
corresponding  percentages  for  boys  under  16  were  11,  36.2,  and 
52.2.  A  few  children  of  each  sex  were  reported  as  "  under  16  years." 

The  proportion  of  child  employees  varied  greatly  in  different 
establishments  in  the  same  State.  This  variation  is  indicated  in 
the  next  table.  In  this  table  the  mills  are  classified  as  yarn  mills, 
in  which  no  weaving  is  done,  and  cloth  mills.  As  only  two  yarn 
mills  were  investigated  in  New  England,  the  distinction  is  unimpor- 
tant in  that  section. 
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COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED  IN  EACH  STATE  HAVING  SPECIFIED  PER  CENTS  OF 
CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE,  BY  CHARACTER  AND  SIZE  OF  MILL. 


State,  character  of  mill  (yarn  or  cloth), 
and  number  of  employees. 

Number  of  establishments  having  specified  per  cent  of  employees 
under  16  years  of  age. 

Under 
5  per 
cent. 

5  and 
under 
10  per 
cent. 

10  and 
under 
15  per 
cent. 

15  and 
under 
20  per 
cent. 

20  and 
under 
25  per 
cent. 

25  and 
under 
30  per 
cent. 

30  and 
under 
40  per 

cent. 

40  per 
cent 
and 
over. 

Total. 

MAINE. 

Cloth  mills: 
100  and  under  300  employees 

1 

1 

2 

300  and  under  600  employees  

600  and  under  1,000  employees  

3 
1 

3 

2 

1,000  employees  and  over 

1 

Total,  Maine 

5 

2 

1 

1 

7 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Cloth  mills: 
100  and  under  300  employees 

1 
1 

3 
3 

300  and  under  600  employees  
Total,  cloth  mills 

2 

2 
1 

2 

2 

6 
1 

Yarn  mills: 
100  and  under  300  employees  

Total,  New  Hampshire  

3 

.2 

2 

1 

7 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Cloth  mills: 
Under  100  employees 

1 
3 
4 

7 
6 

100  and  under  300  employees 

2 
2 
5 
5 

1 
2 
2 
1 

300  and  under  100  employees 

600  amd  under  1,000  employees.... 
1,000  employees  and  over 

Total  cloth  mills  . 

14 
1 

6 

1 

21 
1 

Yarn  mills: 
300  and  under  COO  employees  

Total,  Massachusetts  



15 

6 

1 

22 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Cloth  mills: 
100  and  under  300  employees  

1 

2 
2 

3 

2 
2 
3 

300  and  under  (,00  empoyees 

600  and  under  1,000  employees  
1,000  employees  and  over  

1 

1 
1 

2 

.,:     ,  ::rr 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 



2 

Total,  Rhode  Island  

2 

6 

10 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

Cloth  mills: 
Under  100  employees 



1 
11 
9 
12 
11 

100  and  under  300  employees  
300  and  under  f>00  employees  
600  and  under  1,000  employees  
1,000  employees  and  over  

3 

4 
6 
5 

6 
4 
5 
4 

1 

Total,  cloth  mills  

18 

1 
1 

19 

6 

1 

44 

Yarn  mills: 
100  and  under  300  employees 





1 
1 

300  and  under  600  employees 

Total,  yarn  mills 

2 

2 

Total,  New  England  group  

VIRGINIA. 

Cloth  mills: 
100  and  under  300  employees.  .   .  . 

= 

20 

19  |          6 

1 

46 

1 

1 

300  and  under  1,000  employees 

1,000  employees  and  over 

1 

1 

2 

Total,  cloth  mills 

2 

1 

3 
1 

Yarn  mills: 
100  and  under  300  employees 

1 

Total,  Virginia 

2 

1 

1 

4 
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COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED  IN  EACH  STATE  HAVING  SPECIFIED  PER  CENTS  OF 
CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE,  BY  CHARACTER  AND  SIZE  OF  MILL— Cont'd. 


State,  character  of  mill  (yarn  or  cloth), 
and  number  of  employees. 

Number  of  establishments  having  specified  per  cent  of  employees 
under  16  years  of  age. 

Under 
5  per 
cent. 

5  and 
under 
10  per 
cent. 

10  and 
under 
15  per 
cent. 

15  and 
under 
20  per 
cent. 

20  and 
under 
25  per 
cent. 

25  and 
under 
30  per 
cent. 

30  and 
under 
40  per 
cent. 

40  per 
cent 
and 
over. 

Total. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Cloth  mills: 
Under  100  employees  

1 

1 
4 
2 

1 

3 

7 
1 

1 

6 
22 
4 
3 

35 

100  and  under  300  employees 

7 
..... 

4 

300  and  under  600  employees 

600  and  under  1,000  employees  

1 

Total,  cloth  mills  

2 

8 

11 

8 

1 
4 

4 

2 

Yarn  mills: 
Under  100  employees           

0 

5 

2 
4 

2 
2 

10 
14 

24 

100  and  under  300  employees 

1 

Total,  yarn  mills 

1 
9 

1 
1 
2 

5 

10 

6 

Total,  North  Carolina       .   .  . 



2~ 

11 

4 
2 
..... 

13 

14 

8 

2 

59 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Cloth  mills: 
100  and  under  300  employees 

4 
4 
2 
1 

2 

11 
11 
6 
2 

300  and  under  600  employees 

4 
1 

600  and  under  1,000  employees.  . 

•1 

1,000  employees  and  over 

Total,  cloth  mills 

4 

7 

11 

3 

5 

30 

Yarn  mills: 
100  and  under  300  employees 

=== 

1 
1 

1 

2 

2 

7 

1 

5 
1 

300  and  under  000  employees 

Total,  yarn  mills  

2 
13 

4 
1 
1 

1 
4 

1 

6 

Total,  South  Carolina  

= 

4 

3 
..... 

7 

5 
2 
1 

36 

12 
6 

7 

GEORGIA. 

Cloth  mills: 
100  and  under  300  employees 

300  and  under  600  employees  
600  and  under  1,000  employees  

Total,  cloth  mills 

2 
3 

1 

1 

5 

4 

8 

6 

2 

25 

Yarn  mills: 
Under  100  employees 

2 

2 
3 
1 

100  and  under  300  employees. 

1 

2 
1 

300  and  under  600  employees 

Total,  yarn  mills 

„._ 

1 
5 

3 
11 

6 



2 

2 
2~ 

6 
31 

4 
3 
2 
1 

Total,  Georgia  

== 

5 

ALABAMA. 

Cloth  mills: 
100  and  under  300  employees 

2 
2 

2 

300  and  under  600  employees 

1 

600  and  under  1,000  employees 

2 
1 

1,000  employees  and  over 

Total,  cloth  mills 

1 

4 

3 

1 

2 
2 

10 
3 

Yarn  mills: 
100  and  under  300  employees 

Total  Alabama 

1 

4 

4 

1 

2 

4 

13 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Cloth  mills: 
Under  100  employees 

===== 

===== 

1 
3 

4 

100  and  under  300  employees 

1 

1 

300  and  under  600  employees 

1 

1 

Total,  cloth  mills... 

2 

4 

1 

1 

8 
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COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED  IN  EACH  STATE  HAVING  SPECIFIED  PER  CENTS  OF 
CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE,  BY  CHARACTER  AND  SIZE  OF  MILL— Conc'd. 


State,  character  of  mill  (yarn  or  cloth)  , 
and  number  of  employees. 

Nnmber  of  establishments  having  specified  per  cent  of  employees 
under  16  years  of  age. 

Under 
5  per 
cent. 

Sand 
under 
10  per 
cent. 

lOand 
under 
15  per 
cent. 

15and 
under 
20  per 
cent. 

20  and 
under 
25  per 
cent. 

25  and 
under 
30  per 
cent. 

30  and 
under 
40  per 
cent. 

40  per 
cent 
and 
over. 

Total. 

M  ISSISSIPPI—  concluded  . 
Yarn  mills: 

1 

1 

Total  Mississippi 

2 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

7 
53 
28 
18 
5 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Cloth  mills: 
Under  100  employees 

1 

1 
9 
4 
4 

r 

3 

19 
8 
1 
2 

1 
17 
6 
6 
2 

8 
2 
2 

300  and  under  600  employees 

2 
4 

6 

1 

600  and  under  1,000  employees  
1  000  employees  and  over 

Total  cloth  mills 

7 

19 

33 

32 

12 

8 

111 

Yarn  mills: 
Under  100  employees 

1 
6 

1 

5 

8 

4 

7 

3 

1 

13 
26 
2 

100  and  under  300  employees 

2 

2 
1 

300  and  under  000  employees 

Total  yarn  mills 

2 

3 

8 
40 

13 
25~ 

11 

4 

41 

Total,  southern  group 

7 

21 

36 

19 

4 

152 

As  can  be  seen  from  this  table,  in  20  establishments  in  the  New 
England  group  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  employees  were  children, 
in  19  from  5  to  10  per  cent  were  children,  in  6  from  10  to  15  per  cent, 
and  in  1,  15  per  cent  and  over,  the  last  being  an  establishment  in 
Maine  employing  223  persons,  in  which  15.2  per  cent  of  the  employees 
were  under  16  years  of  age.  The  smallest  proportion  of  children  in 
any  mill  in  Maine  was  6.2  per  cent.  The  lowest  percentage  in  New 
England  was  found  in  some  of  the  large  mills  in  Massachusetts.  In 
one  mill  having  over  2,500  employees  only  1.1  per  cent  were  children 
under  16.  In  two  other  mills  in  Massachusetts,  each  employing  over 
1,000  wage-earners,  less  than  2  per  cent  were  under  16.  In  one  small 
mill  in  this  State,  having  only  86  employees,  11.6  per  cent  of  the 
employees  were  children. 

In  New  Hampshire  the  per  cent  of  children  ranged  from  2.2  in  one 
of  the  largest  mills  visited,  with  585  employees,  to  10.7  in  one  of  the 
smallest.  In  Khode  Island  11  per  cent  of  the  employees  in  a  large 
establishment  having  689  employees  were  children,  and  over  10  per 
cent  of  the  employees  in  an  establishment  having  1,128  persons. 
The  smallest  percentage  in  that  State,  3.6,  was  also  in  a  large  mill 
employing  705  persons. 

It  should,  perhaps,  be  observed  that  the  financial  disturbance  of 
October,  1907,  had  resulted  in  some  curtailment  of  production  in 
New  England  at  the  time  of  this  investigation.  This  doubtless 
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lessened  the  proportion  of  children  and  probably  affected  some  mills 
more  than  others;  therefore  the  percentage  of  children  above  shown 
may  differ  slightly  from  normal  conditions. 

A  still  wider  variation  in  the  proportion  of  children  by  establish- 
ments was  found  in  the  Southern  States,  as  is  shown  in  the  foregoing 
table.  The  mills  in  this  section  are  also  classified  into  cloth  mills, 
in  which  all  the  processes  of  manufacture,  picking,  carding,  spinning, 
and  weaving  take  place,  and  yarn  mills,  which  have  only  the  first 
three.  As  many  yarn  mills  were  investigated  in  the  Southern 
States,  this  distinction  is  necessary  and  important. 

As  indicated  by  the  table,  of  the  152  mills  investigated  in  the 
Southern  States,  111  were  cloth  mills  and  41  were  yarn  mills.  Of 
the  former,  65  had  15  and  under  25  per  cent  child  workers.  In  7 
establishments  under  10  per  cent  of  the  employees  were  children,  and 
in  8,  30  per  cent  and  over.  In  28  of  the  41  yarn  mills  in  these  States 
25  per  cent  and  over  were  child  workers.  In  4,  40  per  cent  and  over 
of  the  employees  were  children,  and  in  only  5  were  less  than  20  per 
cent  under  16  years  of  age. 

The  smaller  proportion  of  children  in  cloth  mills  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  weaving  department,  which  contains  from  30  to  40  per  cent 
of  all  employees  in  a  mill,  has  but  few  children.  The  work  is  too 
highly  skilled  to  justify  their  employment. 

The  fact  that  yarn  mills  have  a  higher  proportion  of  children  than 
cloth  mills  is  made  more  manifest  by  an  examination  of  the  results 
obtained  from  individual  States.  In  North  Carolina  35  cloth  mills 
were  investigated  and  24  yarn  mills.  As  shown  by  the  following 
table  the  total  number  of  children  employed  in  the  24  yarn  mills  in 
the  State  was  805,  which  was  27  per  cent  of  the  total  employees 
in  these  mills.  The  35  cloth  mills  employed  1,542  children,  which 
was  only  18.3  per  cent  of  the  total  employees.  In  the  30  cloth  mills 
investigated  in  South  Carolina  22.1  per  cent  of  the  employees  were 
children.  In  the  6  yarn  mills  29.2  per  cent  of  the  employees  were 
under  16  years  of  age.  This  table  shows  further  that  in  North  Caro- 
lina 20.6  per  cent  of  the  employees  in  the  mills  investigated  were 
children.  The  preceding  table  indicates  that  in  21  of  the  35  cloth 
mills  under  20  per  cent  of  the  employees  were  children,  while  in  all 
but  one  of  the  yarn  mills  20  per  cent  and  over  were  children.  In 
only  6  of  the  cloth  mills  were  25  per  cent  and  over  of  the  employees 
under  16,  and  in  only  2  mills  30  per  cent  and  over.  In  18  of  the 
24  yarn  mills  25  per  cent  and  over  of  the  employees  were  children, 
in  8  mills  30  per  cent  and  over,  and  in  2  mills  40  per  cent  and  over. 
The  highest  percentage  of  children  in  any  establishment  in  North 
Carolina  was  in  the  smallest  mill  investigated — a  yarn  mill  employing 
29  persons,  13  of  whom,  or  44.8  per  cent,  were  children.  In  another 
yarn  mill  employing  91  persons  41  per  cent  were  children.  The  largest 
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mill  visited  in  the  State  was  a  cloth  mil],  which  had  710  employees, 
13.8  per  cent  of  whom  were  children. 

In  South  Carolina  22.9  per  cent  of  the  employees  in  the  establish- 
ments visited  were  children.  Not  one  of  the  6  yarn  mills  was  below 
this  average.  In  two  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  employees  were 
children,  in  three  30  per  cent  and  over,  and  in  one  of  these,  41.7  per 
cent.  This  was  a  mill  employing  168  persons,  70  of  whom  were  chil- 
dren. The  highest  percentage  of  children  in  any  cloth  mill  in  the 
State  was  39.6,  in  a  mill  employing  361  wage-earners.  In  4  other 
cloth  mills,  each  of  which  had  over  300  employees,  and  1  of  which 
had  685,  30  per  cent  and  over  of  the  employees  were  children.  The 
lowest  percentage  of  children  was  in  a  cloth  mill  employing  377  per- 
sons, 10.6  per  cent  of  whom  were  children. 

In  Georgia  the  highest  percentage  of  children  was  in  2  yarn  mills, 
each  of  which  employed  fewer  than  100  persons,  and  in  each  of 
which  between  34  and  35  per  cent  of  the  employees  were  children. 
In  2  cloth  mills  between  25  and  30  per  cent  of  the  employees  were 
under  16  years  of  age,  and  in  2  others  between  5  and  6  per  cent. 
The  smallest  percentage  of  children,  5.2,  was  in  a  cloth  mill  employ- 
ing 442  persons. 

In  Alabama  the  highest  percentage  of  children,  27.8,  was  in  a 
cloth  mill  employing  234  persons-;  the  lowest,  11.2  per  cent,  was  in 
a  cloth  mill  employing  304  persons.  In  each  of  the  3  yarn  mills 
in  this  State,  over  20  per  cent  were  under  16  years  of  age. 

In  Virginia,  in  .the  only  yarn  mill  visited,  32  per  cent  of  the 
employees  were  children.  In  the  3  cloth  mills  investigated,  the  per 
cent  which  children  constituted  of  total  employees  varied  from  12.4 
to  16. 

Although  in  Mississippi,  which  had  no  child-labor  law,  the  ratio 
of  children  to  total  employees  in  all  mills  investigated  was  higher 
than  in  any  other  State,  only  2  of  the  9  mills  had  30  per  cent  and 
over  child  workers.  In  2  mills  there  was  less  than  20  per  cent  of 
children;  in  4  mills  between  20  and  25  per  cent  of  the  employees 
were  children,  and  in  3  mills  25  per  cent  and  over.  The  highest  pro- 
portion was  42.8  per  cent  in  a  small  yarn  mill. 

In  the  two  tables  under  discussion  the  cloth  and  yarn  mills  are 
classified  according  to  the  size  of  the  mills.  Careful  examination  of 
the  tables  discloses  the  fact  that  the  smaller  mills  had  a  higher  pro- 
portion of  children  than  the  larger.  This  fact  is  made  more  evident, 
however,  by  the  following  table. 
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NUMBER  OF  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED  IN  EACH  STATE  AND  NUMBER  AND 
PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER*16  YEARS  OF  AGE,  BY  CHARACTER  AND  SIZE  OF 
MILL. 


State,  character  of  mill  (yarn  or  cloth),  and  number  of  employees. 

Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Total  em- 
ployees. 

Employees  under 
16  years. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

MAINE. 

Cloth  mills: 
Under  300  emploveQs 

2 
5 

498 
5,436 

51 
446 

10.2 

8.2 

300  employees  and  over                                          

Total,  Maine  .                                    

7 

5,934 

497 

8.4 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Cloth  mills: 
Under  300  employees 

3 
3 

615 
1,546 

39 
66 

6.3 
4.3 

300  employees  and  over  

Total  cloth  mills 

G 
1 

2,161 
124 

105 
6 

4.9 

4.8 

Yarn  mills: 
Under  300  employees 

Total  New  Hampshire                                         .          .  

7 

2,285 

111 

4.9 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Cloth  mills: 
Under  300  employees              

4 

17 

695 
16,806 

44 
549 

6.3 
3.3 

300  employees  and  over                                        .  ,  

Total  cloth  mills       .                 

21 
1 

17,501 
500 

593 
12 

3.4 

2.4 

Yarn  mills:  ' 
300  employees  and  over  

Total  Massachusetts 

22 

18,001 

605 

3.4 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Cloth  mills: 
Under  300  employees                                  .                .  . 

3 

7 

764 
6,046 

55 
443 

7.2 
7.3 

300  employees  and  over 

Total  Rhode  Island 

10 

6,810 

498 

7.3 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

Cloth  mills: 
Under  300  employees                          

12 
32 

2,572 
29,834 

189 
1,504 

7.3 
5.0 

300  employees  and  over 

Total,  cloth  mills       .   .                          . 

44 

32,406 

1,693 

5.2 

Yarn  mills: 
Under  300  employees 

1 
1 

124 
500 

6 
12 

4.8 
2.4 

300  employees  and  over  

Total  yarn  mills 

2 

624 

18 

2.9 

Total,  New  England  group 

46 

33,030 

1,711 

5.2 

VIRGINIA. 

Cloth  mills: 
Under  300  employees  

1 

2 

118 
3,071 

16 
434 

13.6 
14.1 

300  employees  and  over                              .  . 

Total,  cloth  mills  

3 
1 

3,189 
103 

450 
33 

14.1 
32.0 

Yarn  mills: 
Under  300  employees  

Total,  Virginia 

4 

28 
7 

3,292 

4,727 
3,702 

483 

14.7 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Cloth  mills: 
Under  300  employees  

951 
591 

20.1 
16.0 

300  employees  and  over  

Total  cloth  mills 

35 
24 

8,429 
2,982 

1,542 
805 

18.3 
27.0 

Yarn  mills: 
Under  300  employees 

Total,  North  Carolina  

59 

11,411 

2,347 

20.6 
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NUMBER  OF  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED  IN  EACH  STATE  AND  NUMBER  AND 
PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE,  BY  CHARACTER  AND  SIZE  OF 
MILL— Concluded. 


State  ,  character  of  mill  (yarn  or  cloth  )  ,  and  number  of  employees. 

Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Total  em- 
ployees. 

Employees  under 
16  years. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Cloth  mills: 
Under  300  employees                            

11 
19 

2,227 
10,661 

465 
2,389 

20.9 
22.4 

300  employees  and  over 

Total,  cloth  mills                                  

30 

12,888 

2,854 

22.1 

Yarn  mills: 
Under  300  employees 

5 
1 

1,109 
424 

344 
104 

31.0 
24.5 

300  employees  and  over  

Total  yarn  mills 

6 

1,533 

448 

29.2 

Total,  South  Carolina 

36 

14,421 

2,116 

8,042 

3,302 

369 
1,253 

22.9 

17.4 
15.6 

GEORGIA. 

Cloth  mills: 
Under  300  employees  

12 
13 

300  employees  and  over 

Total,  cloth  mills  

25 

10,  158 

1,622 

16.0 

Yarn  mills: 
Under  300  employees 

5 
1 

767 
427 

141 
64 

18.4 
15.0 

300  employees  and  over 

Total,  yarn  mills 

6 

1,194 

205 

17.2 

Total,  Georgia 

31 

11,352 

1,827 

16.1 

«                           ALABAMA. 

Cloth  mills: 
Under  300  employees  

4 
6 

768 
4,279 

173 
863 

22.5 
20.2 

300  employees  and  over  . 

Total,  cloth  mills  

10 
3 

5,047 
522 

1,036 
131 

20.5 
25.1 

Yarn  mills: 
Under  300  employees  

Total,  Alabama  

13 

5,569 

1,167 

21.0 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Cloth  mills: 
Under  300  employees 

4 

4 

682 
1,515 

152 
360 

22.3 
23.8 

300  employees  and  over  

Total,  cloth  mills 

8 
1 

2,197 
63 

512 
27 

23.3 
42.9 

Yarn  mills: 
Under  300  employees 

Total,  Mississippi  

9 

2,260 

539 

23.8 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Cloth  mills: 
Under  300  employees  

60 
51 

10,638 
31,270 

2,126 
5,890 

20.0 
18.8 

300  employees  and  over  

Total,  cloth  mills  

111 

41,908 

8,016 

19.1 

Yarn  mills: 
Under  300  employees. 

39 
2 

5,546 
851 

1,481 
168 

26.7 
19.7 

300  employees  and  over 

Total,  yam  mills. 

41 

6,397 

1,649 

25.8 

Total,  southern  group  

152 

48,305 

9,665 

20.0 

In  this  table  the  mills  of  each  State  are  divided  into  cloth  and 
yarn  mills,  as  in  the  preceding  table,  and  the  per  cent  which  children 
constituted  of  total  employees  is  shown  for  all  mills  with  fewer  than 
300  employees  and  those  with  300  and  over.  In  each  New  England 
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State  except  Rhode  Island,  it  may  be  observed,  the  smaller  mills 
had  the  higher  per  cents  of  children.  In  that  State,  as  mentioned 
elsewhere,  in  two  of  the  largest  mills,  over  10  per  cent  of  the  employ- 
ees were  children.  In  the  seven  mills  having  over  300  employees 
7.3  per  cent  of  the  employees  were  children,  and  in  the  smaller  mills 
7.2  per  cent  were  under  16  years  of  age.  In  the  cloth  mills  of  the 
four  States  combined,  5  per  cent  of  the  employees  in  the  larger  mills 
were  children  and  7.3  per  cent  of  those  in  the  smaller  mills.  The 
small  yarn  mill,  also,  had  a  higher  proportion  of  children  than  the 
large  one,  but  as  only  two  yarn  mills  were  investigated  this  fact  is 
not  significant.  In  these  two  mills,  indeed,  contrary  to  the  results 
obtained  in  the  South,  the  percentage  of  children  was  lower  than  in 
the  cloth  mills. 

In  the  Southern  States  sixty  of  the  cloth  mills  investigated  had  fewer 
than  300  employees  and  fifty-one  had  300  arid  over.  In  the  smaller 
mills  20  per  cent  of  the  employees  were  children  and  in  the  larger 
18.8  per  cent.  The  difference  in  the  proportion  of  children  between 
the  large  and  small  yarn  mills  was  more  marked.  Only  two  were 
visited  which  had  300  employees  and  over,  and  in  these  19.7  per 
cent  of  the  employees  were  children.  In  the  yarn  mills  having  fewer 
than  300  employees,  of  which  thirty-nine  were  investigated.  26.7  per 
cent  of  all  employees  were  under  16  years  of  age. 

In  the  individual  Southern  States  a  few  exceptions  may  be  noted 
to  what  appears  to  be  the  general  rule — that  the  smaller  mills  have  a 
higher  proportion  of  child  laborers.  In  South  Carolina  nineteen  cloth 
mills  were  investigated  which  had  300  employees  and  over,  and  eleven 
which  had  fewer  than  300  employees.  In  the  larger  mills  22.4  per 
cent  of  the  employees  were  children,  and  in  the  smaller  20.9  per 
cent.  In  Mississippi,  also,  the  larger  cloth  mills  had  a  slightly 
higher  proportion  of  child  laborers  than  those  having  fewer  than  300 
employees.  In  Virginia  the  same  thing  was  true,  but  here  the 
number  of  mills  was  too  small  for  satisfactory  comparison.  In  the 
other  three  Southern  States  the  larger  cloth  mills,  and  in  every 
Southern  State  having  yarn  mills  with  300  employees  and  over  these 
larger  yarn  mills  had  a  relatively  smaller  number  of  children  than 
those  having  fewer  than  300  employees. 

It  will  also  be  of  interest  to  ascertain  whether  the  employment  of 
children  is  more  extensive  in  large  cities  or  in  small  cities  or  in  mere 
mill  villages.  In  the  larger  places  there  will  be  found,  as  a  rule,  better 
opportunities  for  education  and  also,  perhaps,  other  employment 
suitable  to  children.  The  larger  cities  may  also  offer  to  the  head 
of  the  family  employment  enabling  him  to  support  his  family  if  the 
younger  members  do  not  work.  Furthermore,  in  the  larger  towns 
public  opinion  may  be  opposed  to  the  employment  of  small  children, 
an  element  which  is  lacking,  often,  in  the  smaller  towns.  It  can 
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not  be  said  to  what  extent  any  of  these  causes  operate  to  affect  the 
extent  to  which  child  labor  is  employed. 

In  the  following  table  the  mills  investigated  in  each  State  are 
classified  according  to  the  population  of  the  city,  town,  or  village 
where  they  are  located,  and  the  distinction  between  yarn  and  cloth 
mills  is  retained.  The  number  of  mills  of  each  class  in  each  popula- 
tion group  is  shown,  the  number  of  employees,  and  the  number  and 
per  cent  of  children  under  16  years  of  age: 

NUMBER  OF  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED  IN  EACH  STATE  AND  NUMBER  AND 
PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  1C  YEARS  OF  AGE,  BY  CHARACTER  OF  MILL  AND 
BY  POPULATION  OF  TOWN  OR  CITY  IN  WHICH  LOCATED. 


State,  character  of  mill  (yarn  or  cloth),  and  population  of 
town  or  city. 

Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Total 
em- 
ployees. 

Employees  under 
16  years. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

MAINE. 

Cloth  mills: 
Places  of  3,000  and  under  10,000  population 

1 
1 
5 

275 
1,204 
4,455 

17 

121 
359 

6.2 
10.0 
8.1 

Places  of  10,000  and  under  25,000  population  

Places  of  25,000  population  and  over  . 

Total,  Maine. 

7 

5,934 

497 

8.4 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Cloth  mills: 
Places  under  3  000  population 

2 
3 

501 
1,075 

51 
41 

10.2 

3.8 

Places  of  3,000  and  under  10,000  population 

Places  of  10  000  and  under  25  000  population 

Places  of  25,000  population  and  over  . 

1 

585 

13 

2.2 

Total,  cloth  mills  

6 
1 

2,161 
124 

105 
6 

4.9 

4.8 

Yarn  mills: 
Places  of  under  3,000  population  

Total,  New  Hampshire  

7 

2,285 

111 

4.9 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Cloth  mills: 
Places  under  3,000  population  

2 
4 
1 

14 

1,597 
1,740 
2,201 
11,963 

86 
65 
76 
366 

5.4 
3.7 
3.5 
3.1 

Places  of  3,000  and  under  10.000  population. 

Places  of  10,000  and  under  25,000  population 

Places  of  25,000  population  and  over  

Total,  cloth  mills  .  . 

21 
1 

17,501 
500 

593 
12 

3.4 
2.4 

Yarn  mills: 
Places  of  25,000  population  and  over 

Total,  Massachusetts 

22 

18,001 

605 

3.4 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Cloth  mills: 
Places  under  3,000  population 

3 
3 

963 
3,718 

66 
272 

6.9 
7.3 

Places  of  3,000  and  under  10,000  population  

Places  of  10  000  and  under  25  000  population 

Places  of  25,000  population  and  over 

4 

2,129 

160 

7.5 

Total,  Rhode  Island  

10 

6,810 

498 

7.3 

6.6 
5.8 
5.8 
4.7 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

Cloth  mills: 
Places  under  3,000  population  
Places  of  3,000  and  under  10,000  population 

7 
11 
2 
24 

3,061 
6,808 
3,405 
19,132 

203 
395 
197 
898 

Places  of  10,000'  and  under  25,000  population  

Places  of  25,000  population  and  over.  . 

Total,  cloth  mills  

44 

32,  406 

1,693 

5.2 

Yarn  mills: 
Places  under  3  000  population 

1 

124 

6 

4.8 

Places  of  3  000  and  under  25  000  population 

Places  of  25,000  population  and  over  

1 

500 

12 

2.4 

Total,  yarn  mills  

2 

624 

18 

2.9 

Total,  New  England  group                           

46 

33,030 

1,711 

5.2 
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NUMBER  OF  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED  IN  EACH  STATE  AND  NUMBER  AND 
PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  1C,  YEARS  OF  AGE,  BY  CHARACTER  OF  MILL  AND 
BY  POPULATION  OF  TOWN  OR  CITY  IN  WHICH  LOCATED— Continued. 


State,  character  of  mill  (yarn  or  cloth),  and  population  of 
town  or  city. 

Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Total 
em- 
ployees. 

Employees  under 
16  years. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

VIRGINIA. 

Cloth  mills: 
Places  of  10,000  and  under  25,000  population    . 

3 
1 

3,189 
103 

450 
33 

14.1 
32.0 

Yarn  mills: 
Places  of  under  3,000  population 

Total,  Virginia. 

4 

3,292 

483 

14.7 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Cloth  mills: 
Places  under  3,000  population.. 

15 
11 
5 
4 

2,696 
2,977 
2,040 
716 

579 
526 
301 
136 

21.5 
17.7 
14.8 
19.0 

Places  of  3,000  and  under  10,000  population  

Places  of  10,000  and  under  25,000  population  
Places  of  25,000  population  and  over 

Total,  cloth  mills.  .  . 

35 

20 
3 

8,429 

2,603 
253 

1,542 

699 
73 

18.3 

26.9 
28.9 

Yarn  mills: 
Places  under  3,000  population 

Places  of  3,000  and  under  10,000  population 

Places  of  10,000  and  under  25,000  population 

Places  of  25,000  population  and  over.  .  .         

1 

126 

33 

26.2 

Total,  yarn  mills  

24 

2,982 

805 

27.0 

Total  North  Carolina 

59 

11,411 

2,347 

20.6 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Cloth  mills: 
Places  under  3  000  population 

11 
11 
6 

2 

3,430 
6,140 
2,158 
1,160 

735 
1,336 
600 
183 

21.4 
21.8 
27.8 
15.8 

Places  of  3,000  and  under  10,000  population  .   . 

Places  of  10,000  and  under  25,000  population 

Places  of  25,000  population  and  over. 

Total,  cloth  mills  

30 

12,888 

2,854 

22.1 

Yarn  mills: 
Places  under  3,000  population.. 

3 
3 

963 
570 

258 
190 

26.8 
33.3 

Places  of  3  000  and  under  10  000  population 

Total,  yarn  mills 

6 

1,533 

448 

29.2 

Total,  South  Carolina  

36 

14,421 

3,302 

22.9 

GEORGIA. 

Cloth  mills: 
Places  under  3,000  population 

10 
8 
2 
5 

3,003 
2,936 
1,292 
2,927 

599 
604 
98 
321 

19.9 
20.6 
7.6 
11.0 

Places  of  3  000  and  under  10,000  population 

Places  of  10,000  and  under  25,000  population. 

Places  of  25  000  population  and  over 

Total,  cloth  mills  

25 

10,158 

1,622 

16.0 

Yarn  mills: 
Places  under  3  000  population 

3 

406 

76 

18.7 

Places  of  3  000  and  under  10  000  population 

Places  of  10  000  and  under  25,000  population 

2 
1. 

36i 
427 

65 
64 

18.0 
15.0 

Places  of  25,000  population  and  over  

Total,  yarn  mills  

6 

1,194 

205 

17.2 

Total,  Georgia  

31 

11,352 

1,827 

16.1 

ALABAMA. 

Cloth  mills: 
Places  under  3,000  population                     

2 
2 
3 
3 

733 
2,297 
1,182 
835 

117 
524 
232 
163 

16.0 

22.8 

i£i 

Places  of  3  000  and  under  10,000  population               

Places  of  10  000  and  under  25  000  population 

Places  of  25,000  population  and  over  

Total,  cloth  mills  

10 

5.047 

1,036 

20.5 
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NUMBER  OF  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED  IN  EACH  STATE  AND  NUMBER  AND 
PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE,  BY  CHARACTER  OF  MILL  AND 
BY  POPULATION  OF  TOWN  OR  CITY  IN  V/HICH  LOCATED— Concluded. 


State,  character  of  mill  (yarn  or  cloth),  and  population  of 
town  or  city. 

Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Total 
em- 
ployees. 

Employees  under 
16  years. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

ALABAMA  —  concluded. 
Yarn  mills: 
Places  under  3  000  population 

1 
1 

224 
145 

57 
35 

25.4 
24.1 

Places  of  3,000  aud  under  10,000  population  . 

Places  of  10,000  and  under  25,000  population  

Places  of  25,000  population  and  over  

1 

153 

39 

25.5 

Total,  yarn  mills 

3 

522 

131 

25.1 

Total,  Alabama  . 

13 

5,569 

1,167 

21.0 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Cloth  mills: 
Places  under  3,000  population.. 

2 
5 
1 

494 
1,467 
236 

128 
331 
53 

25.9 
22.6 
22.5 

Places  of  3,000  and  under  10,000  population 

Places  of  10,000  and  under  25,000  population  
Total,  cloth  mills 

8 
1 

2,197 
63 

512 

27 

23.3 
42.9 

Yarn  mills: 
Places  of  3,000  and  under  10,000  population 

Total,  Mississippi 

9 

2,260 

539 

23.8 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Cloth  mills: 
Places  under  3,000  population.. 

40 
37 
20 
14 

10,356 
15,817 
10,097 

5,638 

2,158 
3,321 
1,734 
803 

20.8 
21.0 
17.2 
14.2 

Places  of  3,000  and  under  10,000  population  

•      Places  of  10,000  and  under  25,000  population 

Places  of  25,000  population  and  over 

Total,  cloth  mills  

111 

41,908 

8,016 

19.1 

Yarn  mills: 
Places  under  3,000  population  

28 
8 
2 
3 

4,299 
1,031 
361 
706 

1,123 
325 
65 
136 

26.1 
31.5 
18.0 
19.3 

Places  of  3,000  and  under  10,000  population. 

Places  of  10,000  and  under  25,000  population  

Places  of  25,000  population  and  over  

Total,  yarn  mills 

41 

6,397 

1,649 

25.8 

Total,  southern  group 

152 

48,305 

9,665 

20.0 

In  the  New  England  States,  of  the  44  cloth  mills,  7  were  in  towns 
or  villages  having  a  population  under  3,000,  11  were  in  cities  having 
3,000  and  under  10,000  people,  2  in  cities  with  10,000  and  under 
25,000  inhabitants,  and  24  in  cities  with  a  population  of  25,000  and 
over.  In  the  seven  mills  in  the  smallest  towns  or  cities  a  higher  pro- 
portion of  child  employees  was  found  than  in  any  other  group.  In 
these  mills  6.6  per  cent  of  all  employees  were  children,  in  the  two 
middle  groups  5.8  per  cent,  and  in  the  24  mills  in  large  cities  4.7  per 
cent.  In  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  there  is  even  a  more 
marked  falling  off  in  the  proportion  of  child  workers,  as  the  popula- 
tion of  the  town  or  city  increases.  In  Maine,  where  the  second  and 
third  groups  contain  only  one  mill  each  and  the  other  five  mills  are  in 
cities  with  a  population  of  25,000  and  over,  the  rule  does  not  hold. 
In  Rhode  Island  the  progression  is  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  pro- 
portion of  children  employed  increasing,  although  slightly,  with  the 
population  of  the  town  or  city  where  the  mills  are  located. 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 7 
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In  the  Southern  States,  both  in  cloth  mills  and  in  yarn  mills,  the 
second  group,  containing  the  mills  located  in  places  having  3,000  and 
under  10,000  inhabitants,  shows  the  highest  proportion  of  child 
workers.  In  the  cloth  mills  in  this  group  21  per  cent,  and  in  the 
yarn  mills  31.5  per  cent,  of  all  employees  were  children.  The  cloth 
mills  in  the  next  lower  group  had  practically  as  high  a  percentage  of 
child  labor,  20.8.  Above  the  second  group  the  proportion  of  child 
workers  in  cloth  mills  in  the  South  gradually  falls  as  the  population 
of  the  locality  increases.  In  the  yarn  mills  the  group  in  the  smallest 
towns  had  a  somewhat  lower  proportion  of  children  than  the  second 
group,  but  the  yarn  mills  in  cities  with  a  population  of  10,000  and 
over  had  a  much  lower  proportion  than  either  of  the  groups  in  the 
smaller  cities. 

In  North  Carolina  the  cloth  mills  in  the  smallest  towns  had  the 
highest  proportion  of  child  workers,  21.5  per  cent.  In  the  second 
and  third  groups  there  is  a  falling  off  in  this  respect,  while  in  the 
largest  cities  the  proportion  of  children  rises  to  19  per  cent.  A 
similar  progression  occurs  in  the  cloth  mills  in  Mississippi  without 
the  rise  and,  in  fact,  without  any  mills  in  the  highest  group. 

In  South  Carolina,  quite  contrary  to  conditions  in  the  other  States, 
the  highest  percentage  of  children  in  cloth  mills  was  in  cities  having 
10,000  and  under  25,000  inhabitants.  In  the  six  mills  so  located 
27.8  per  cent  of  all  employees  were  children.  In  the  corresponding 
group  in  Georgia  only  7.6  per  cent  of  all  employees  were  children, 
the  lowest  of  any  group  in  that  State.  In  the  two  groups  in  cities 
of  fewer  inhabitants  in  South  Carolina  children  constituted  between 
21  and  22  per  cent,  and  in  the  cities  with  a  population  of  25,000  and 
over  15.8  per  cent  of  all  employees. 

In  Georgia  and  Alabama,  as  in  the  southern  group  as  a  whole,  the 
cloth  mills  in  cities  with  3,000  and  under  10,000  inhabitants  had  the 
highest  proportion  of  children.  In  the  yarn  mills  of  North  and  South 
Carolina  this  same  group  contained  the  highest  proportion  of  children, 
and  there  is  a  gradual  falling  off  above  and  below  this  group.  In 
Georgia,  in  the  yarn  mills,  the  smallest  towns  had  the  highest  pro- 
portion of  children,  and  as  the  population  increases  the  percentage  of 
children  employed  gradually  falls.  In  Alabama  there  was  one  yarn 
mill  in  each  of  three  groups,  and  little  difference  in  the  percentage 
of  children  employed.  In  Mississippi  and  Virginia  the  yarn  mills 
were  all  within  a  single  group. 

Summarizing  the  foregoing  we  find  that — 

1.  Yarn  mills  employ  a  higher  proportion  of  children  than  cloth 
mills. 

2.  Small  mills  employ  a  higher  proportion  of  children  than  large 
mills. 
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3.  There  is  some  evidence  to  the  effect  that  mills  in  small  towns 
ordinarily  employ  a  higher  proportion  of  children  than  mills  located 
in  large  towns,  but  that  in  the  South  mills  in  towns  having  3,000 
and  under  10,000  inhabitants  employ  a  higher  proportion  of  children 
than  mills  in  smaller  towns. 

RACE  OF  OPERATIVES,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE. 
FOREIGNERS  IN  THE  INDUSTRY  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 


* 


For  this  study  of  the  race  distribution  of  cotton-mill  employees  in 
ew  England  data  were  obtained  from  the  pay  rolls  of  46  mills  in 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island,  and  from 
schedules  secured  at  the  homes  of  operatives  in  the  same  States. 

The  total  number  of  employees  in  the  46  mills  was  33,030,  of 
whom  10,365,  or  31.4  per  cent,  were  males  16  years  of  age  and  over 
in  occupations  employing  no  women  or  children,  and  these  are 
omitted  from  the  following  discussion.  Of  the  remaining  22,665 
employees  of  both  sexes  in  occupations  in  which  women  and  children 
were  employed  there  were  21,915  whose  race  was  reported.  The 
following  table  shows  for  these  21,915  operatives  the  number  and 
per  cent  of  each  specified  race,  by  sex  and  age  groups.  All  native- 
born  persons  of  native  parents  are  included  under  American.  Under 
he  other  races  specified  are  included  both  foreign-born  persons  and 
ative-born  persons  whose  fathers  were  foreign  born. 

rUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  RACE  REPORTED  IN  COTTON 
MILLS  IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE. 


Race. 

16  years  and  over. 

Under  16  years. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

American  

286 
604 
2,610 
334 
303 
920 
322 
1,001 

4.5 
9.5 
40.9 
5.2 
4.8 
14.4 
5.0 
15.7 

1,134 
1,350 
5,633 
2,288 
249 
1,759 
680 
803 

8.2 
9.7 
40.5 
16.5 
1.8 
12.6 
4.9 
5.8 

76 
87 
410 
50 
36 
26 
34 
61 

9.7 
11.2 
52.6 
6.4 
4.6 
3.3 
4.4 
7.8 

73 
73 
499 
63 
35 
38 
41 
37 

8.5 
8.5 
58.1 
7.3 
4.1 
4.4 
4.8 
4.3 

1,569 
2,114 
9,152 
2,735 
623 
2,743 
1,077 
1,902 

7.2 
9.6 
41.8 
12.5 
2.8 
12.5 
4.9 
8.7 

English  
French  Canadian  
Irish  
Italian  

Polish  ' 

Portuguese  '.  
Other  races  

Total  

6,380 

100.0 

13,896 

100.0 

780 

100.0 

859 

100.0 

21,915 

100.0 

French  Canadians  show  the  highest  percentage  of  operatives  in 
every  group  presented  in  this  table,  41.8  per  cent  of  all  the  operatives 
considered  being  of  this  race.  Next  to  these  were  the  Polish  and  the 
Irish,  each  with  12.5  per  cent,  followed  in  order  by  the  English, 
American,  Portuguese,  and  Italian. 
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Of  the  males  16  years  of  age  and  over,  40.9  per  cent  were  French 
Canadians.  Following  these  were  the  Polish  with  14.4  per  cent  of 
employees  of  this  age  and  sex,  and  these  were  followed  in  order  by 
the  English,  Irish,  Portuguese,  Italian,  and  American. 

Of  the  female  employees  16  years  of  age  and  over  who,  as  may  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  following  table,  constituted  63.4  per  cent 
of  the  21,915  operatives  reported,  the  French  Canadians  comprised 
40.5  per  cent,  followed  by  the  Irish  with  16.5  per  cent  and  the  Polish 
with  12.6  per  cent.  In  this  group  the  Italians  represent  only  1.8 
per  cent  of  the  operatives. 

More  than  half  of  the  boys  under  16  years  of  age  on  the  pay  rolls 
of  the  mills  were  French  Canadians,  the  English,  American,  Irish, 
Italian,  Portuguese,  and  Polish  following  in  order.  Of  the  girls 
under  16  years  of  age,  58.1  per  cent  were  French  Canadian,  while 
American  and  English  represented  8.5  per  cent  each,  followed  by 
the  Irish,  Portuguese,  Polish,  and  Italian  in  the  order  named. 

The  following  table,  which  refers  to  the  same  individuals  as  the 
preceding  table  and  omits  the  males  16  years  of  age  and  over  in 
occupations  not  employing  women  and  children,  is  designed  to  show 
for  each  race  the  number  and  per  cent  of  employees  of  each  age 
and  sex: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  16  YEARS  OF  AGE 
AND  OVER  AND  OF  THOSE  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE,  IN  COTTON  MILLS  IN  THE 
NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP,  BY  RACE. 


Race. 

Employees  16  years  and  over. 

Employees  under  16  years. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

American  

286 
604 
2,010 
334 
303 
920 
322 
1,001 

18.2 
28.6 
28.5 
12.2 
48.6 
33.5 
29.9 
52.6 

1,134 
1,350 
5,633 

2,288 
249 
1,759 
680 
803 

72.3 
63.9 
61.5 
83.7 
40.0 
64.1 
63.1 
42.2 

76 
87 
410 
50 
36 
26 
34 
61 

4.8 
4.1 
4.5 
1.8 
5.8 
1.0 
3.2 
3.2 

73 
73 
499 
63 
35 
38 
41 
37 

4.7 
3.4 
5.5 
2.3 
5.6 
1.4 
3.8 
2.0 

1,569 
2,114 
9,152 
2,735 
623 
2,743 
1,077 
1,902 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

English 

French  Canadian.  .  . 
Irish  

Italian 

Polish 

Portuguese  

Other  races  

Total  . 

6,380 

29.1 

13,896 

63.4 

780 

3.6 

859 

3.9 

21,915 

100.0 

The  operatives  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  tables  include  only  such 
males  16  years  of  age  and  over  as  worked  in  occupations  in  which 
women  or  children  were  engaged.  The  operatives  of  both  sexes  who 
were  16  years  and  over  constituted  92.5  per  cent  of  the  total,  and 
63.4  per  cent  of  all  the  operatives,  or  nearly  two- thirds,  were  females 
16  years  of  age  and  over. 

Among  the  Irish  a  notably  high  percentage  in  the  number  of 
women  operatives  is  shown,  83.7  of  the  total  number  of  that  race 
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reported  being  females  16  years  of  age  and  over.  This  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  Irish  men  have  in  considerable  numbers 
withdrawn  from  the  mills  and  entered  into  other  more  remunerative 
occupations,  while  their  wives  or  daughters  remain  employed  in  the 
mills. 

The  other  foreign  races  specified,  except  the  Italian,  show  approxi- 
mately two  women  to  one  man  employed  in  these  occupations,  but 
the  Italian  women  were  only  40  per  cent  of  the  total  operatives  of 
that  race  as  against  48.6  per  cent  of  men.  Of  both  boy  and  girl 
operatives,  the  Italians  show  the  highest  per  cent  of  any  of  the  races 
tabulated,  while  the  Polish  show  the  lowest  per  cent. 

The  following  table  presents  for  each  State  the  number  and  per 
cent  of  operatives  of  each  race  in  each  sex  and  age  group: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  RACE  IN  COTTON  MILLS  IN  THE 
NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE  AND  BY  STATES.' 

NUMBER. 


Sex  and  age  group  and  State. 

Ameri- 
can. 

Eng- 
lish. 

French 
Cana- 
dian. 

Irish. 

Italian. 

Polish. 

Portu- 
guese. 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

Males,  16  years  and  over: 
Maine  

41 

48 

713 

35 

4 

16 

19 

151 

1,027 

New  Hampshire 

13 

5 

228 

5 

45 

1 

44 

341 

Massachusetts 

167 

365 

941 

189 

96 

692 

242 

693 

3,385 

Rhode  Island  

65 

186 

728 

105 

203 

167 

60 

113 

1,627 

Total 

286 

604 

2,610 

334 

303 

920 

322 

1,001 

6,380 

Females,  16  years  and  over: 
Maine 

284 

112 

2,085 

237 

3 

12 

29 

59 

2,821 

New  Hampshire 

86 

42 

527 

73 

1 

99 

2 

50 

880 

Massachusetts  

Rhode  Island 

587 
177 

822 
374 

1,978 
1,043 

1,560 
418 

61 
184 

1,403 
245 

562 

87 

562 
132 

7,535 
2,660 

Total  

1,134 

1,350 

5,633 

2,288 

249 

1,759 

680 

803 

13,896 

Males,  under  16  years: 
Maine 

23 

5 

175 

12 

1 

5 

8 

229 

New  Hampshire 

4 

1 

34 

1 

3 

43 

Massachusetts 

26 

52 

87 

30 

1 

16 

25 

36 

273 

Rhode  Island 

23 

29 

114 

7 

35 

9 

4 

14 

235 

Total 

76 

87 

410 

50 

36 

26 

34 

61 

780 

Females,  under  16  years: 
Maine  

13 

1 

217 

7 

2 

1 

241 

New  Hampshire  

4 

49 

3 

1 

3 

5 

65 

Massachusetts 

39 

39 

126 

36 

5 

30 

23 

18 

316 

Rhode  Island  

17 

33 

107 

17 

29 

5 

16 

13 

237 

Total  

73 

73 

499 

63 

35 

38 

41 

37 

859 

Total,  under  16  years: 
Maine  

36 

g 

6 
1 

392 
83 

19 
4 

"'i' 

1 
3 

7 

9 

8 

470 
108 

Massachusetts  
Rhode  Island  

65 
40 

91 

62 

213 

221 

66 
24 

6 
64 

46 
14 

48 
20 

54 
27 

589 
472 

Total  

149 

160 

909 

113 

71 

64 

75 

98 

1,639 

All  ages  and  both  sexes: 
Maine  
New  Hampshire 

361 
107 

166 

48 

•    3,190 

838 

291 
82 

7 
2 

29 
147 

55 
3 

219 
102 

4,318 
1,329 

Massachusetts  

819 

1,278 

3,132 

1,815 

163 

2,141 

852 

1,309 

11,509 

Rhode  Island  

282 

622 

1,992 

547 

451 

426 

167 

272 

4,759 

Total  

1,569 

2,114 

9,152 

2,735 

623 

2,743 

1,077 

1,902 

21,915 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  RACE  IN  COTTON  MILLS  IN  THE 
NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE  AND  BY  STATES— Concluded. 

PER  CENT. 


Sex  and  age  group  and  State. 

Ameri- 
can. 

Eng- 
lish. 

French 
Cana- 
dian. 

Irish. 

Italian. 

Polish. 

Portu- 
guese. 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

Males.  16  years  and  over: 
Maine  

4.0 

4.7 

69.4 

3.4 

0.4 

1.6 

1.8 

14.7 

100.0 

New  Hampshire  

3.8 

1.5 

66.8 

1.5 

13.2 

.3 

12.9 

100.0 

Massachusetts 

4.9 

10.8 

27.8 

5.6 

2.8 

20.4 

7.2 

20.5 

100.0 

Rhode  Island 

4.0 

11.4 

44.7 

6.5 

12.5 

10  3 

3  7 

6.9 

100  0 

Total  

4.5 

9.5 

40.9 

5.2 

4.8 

14.4 

5.0 

15.7 

100.0 

Females,  16  years  and  over: 
Maine  
New  Hampshire  

10.1 
9.8 

4.0 

4.8 

73.9 
59.9 

8.4 
8.3 

.1 
.1 

.4 
11.2 

1.0 
.2 

2.1 
5.7 

100.0 
100.0 

Massachusetts 

7.8 

10.9 

26.3 

20.7 

.8 

18  6 

7.5 

7.4 

100  0 

Rhode  Island  

6.6 

14.1 

39.2 

15.7 

6.9 

9.2 

3.3 

5.0 

100.0 

Total  

8.2 

9.7 

40.5 

16.5 

1.8 

12.6 

4.9 

5.8 

100.0 

Males,  under  16  years: 
Maine... 

10.1 

2.2 

76.4 

5.2 

.4 

2.2 

3.5 

100.0 

New  Hampshire 

9.3 

2.3 

79.1 

2.3 

7.0 

100.0 

Massachusetts  

9.5 

19.0 

31.9 

11.0 

.4 

5.9 

9.1 

13.2 

100.0 

Rhode  Island  

9.8 

12.3 

48.5 

3.0 

14.9 

3.8 

1.7 

6.0 

100.0 

Total  

9.7 

11.2 

52.6 

6.4 

4.6 

3.3 

4.4 

7.8 

100.0 

Females,  under  16  years: 
Maine 

5.4 

.4 

90.1 

2.9 

.8 

.4 

100.0 

New  Hampshire  

6.2 

75.4 

4.6 

1.5 

4.6 

7.7 

100.0 

Massachusetts  .  . 

12.3 

12.3 

39.9 

11.4 

1.6 

9.5 

7.3 

5.7 

100.0 

Rhode  Island 

7.2 

13.9 

45.1 

7.2 

12.2 

2.1 

6.8 

5.5 

100.0 

Total  

8.5 

8.5 

58.1 

7.3 

4.1 

4.4 

4.8 

4.3 

100.0 

Total,  under  16  years: 
Maine  

7.7 

1.3 

83.4 

4.0 

.2 

1.5 

1.9 

100.0 

New  Hampshire 

7.4 

.9 

76.9 

3.7 

.9 

2.8 

7.4 

100.0 

Massachusetts 

11.0 

15.5 

36.2 

11.2 

1.0 

7.8 

8.1 

9.2 

100.0 

Rhode  Island  

8.5 

13.1 

46.8 

5.1 

13.6 

3.0 

4.2 

5.7 

100.0 

Total  

9.1 

9.8 

55.4 

6.9 

4.3 

3.9 

4.6 

6.0 

100.0 

All  ages  and  both  sexes: 
Maine... 

8.3 

3.8 

x    73.9 

6.7 

.2 

.7 

1.3 

5.1 

100.0 

New  Hampshire 

8.0 

3.6 

63.1 

6.2 

.1 

11.1 

.2 

7.7 

100.0 

Massachusetts  

7.1 

11.1 

27.2 

15.8 

1.4 

18.6 

7.4 

11.4 

100.0 

Rhode  Island 

5.9 

13.1 

41.9 

11.5 

9.5 

8.9 

3.5 

5.7 

100.0 

Total  ' 

7.2 

9.6 

41.8 

12.5 

2.8 

12.5 

4.9 

8.7 

100.0 

The  French  Canadians  predominated  in  each  of  the  New  England 
States  investigated,  employees  of  this  race  comprising  73.9  per  cent 
of  all  employees  in  Maine,  63.1  per  cent  in  New  Hampshire,  41.9  per 
cent  in  Rhode  Island,  and  27.2  per  cent  in  Massachusetts.  These  per- 
centages correspond  closely  to  those  shown  for  both  male  and  female 
employees  of  this  race  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  the  respective  States. 
Thus  in  Maine  73.9  per  cent  of  the  female  employees  16  years  of  age 
and  over  were  French  Canadians,  this  being  the  same  percentage  that 
this  race  represented  of  total  employees  in  that  State,  while  69.4  per 
cent  of  male  employees  16  years  of  age  and  over  were  French  Cana- 
dians. The  per  cent  of  French  Canadians  among  both  male  and 
female  employees  under  1 6  years  of  age  was  in  each  State  larger  than 
the  per  cent  of  this  race  among  total  employees,  in  Maine  the  females 
of  this  age  and  race  comprising  90.1  per  cent  of  all  the  female  oper- 
atives under  16  years  of  age  in  the  mills  investigated  in  that  State. 
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(Next  to  the  French  Canadians  the  Americans  and  Irish  comprised 
e  highest  per  cents  of  all  employees  in  Maine,  being,  respectively, 
8.3  and  6.7  per  cent,  and  in  New  Hampshire  the  Polish,  Americans, 
d  Irish  were  next  in  order,  being,  respectively,  11.1,  8.0,  and  6.2 
r  cent. 

In  Massachusetts,  which  reported  more  than  half  of  the  employees 
the  group,  there  was  a  larger  percentage  of  Polish  than  in  any  other 
tate  of  the  group,  this  race  following  the  French  Canadians  and  rep- 
resenting 18.6  per  cent  of  all  the  employees  and,  likewise,  of  the  female 
employees  16  years  of  age  and  over,  while  20.4  per  cent  of  the  male 
employees  16  years  of  age  and  over  were  Polish.     This  State  also 
showed  the  largest  percentage  of  Irish  employees  of  all  ages,  namely, 
15.8  per  cent,  the  percentage  for  females  16  years  of  age  and  over 
being  20.7  per  cent.     Following  these  races  were  the  English  with 
1.1  per  cent  and  the  Portuguese  with  7.4  per  cent,  while  only  7.1 
r  cent  were  Americans. 

In  Rhode  Island  next  to  the  French  Canadians  were  the  English, 
ho  comprised  13.1  per  cent  of  all  employees,  followed  by  the  Irish 
with  11.5  per  cent,  the  Italians  with  9.5  per  cent,  the  Polish  with 
8.9  per  cent,  the  Americans  with  5.9  per  cent,  and  the  Portuguese 
with  3.5  per  cent.     This  is  the  only  State  in  the  group  showing  any 
considerable  percentage  of  Italian  cotton  mill  employees,  this   race 
mprising  12.5  per  cent  of  the  males  and  6.9  per  cent  of  the  females 
6  years  of  age  and  over,  and  14.9  per  cent  of  the  males  and  12.2  per 

t  of  the  females  under  16. 

The  following  table  is  compiled  from  data  taken  from  the  pay  rolls 
f  the  46  cotton  mills  in  New  England  and  includes  only  six  occupa- 
tions— doffers,  ring  spinners,  speeder  tenders,  spoolers,  scrubbers  and 
sweepers,  and  weavers,  with  a  total  of  17,248  operatives,  which 
represents  78.7  per  cent  of  the  total  employees  whose  race  was 
reported,  in  occupations  in  which  women  and  children  were  employed, 
his  table  shows  the  distribution  of  race,  sex,  and  age  groups  through 
ch  of  the  six  occupations : 

>LOYEES  IN  EACH  OF  SIX  SPECIFIED  OCCUPATIONS  IN  COTTON  MILLS  IN  THE 
NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP,  BY  RACE,  SEX,  AND  AGE. 


Males. 

Females. 

Occupation  and  race. 

16  years 
and  over. 

Under 
16  years. 

Total. 

16  years 
and  over 

Under 
16  years. 

Total. 

Total. 

DOFFEKS. 

American...  . 

20 

11 

31 

16 

5 

21 

52 

English 

23 

12 

35 

12 

3 

15 

50 

French  Canadian 

203 

60 

263 

167 

89 

256 

519 

Irish.... 

16 

9 

25 

22 

5 

27 

52 

Italian 

29 

8 

37 

1 

1 

38 

Polish.. 

79 

10 

89 

27 

5 

32 

121 

Portuguese  .  .  . 

33 

5 

38 

20 

1 

21 

59 

Other  races 

94 

9 

103 

11 

1 

12 

115 

Total... 

497 

124 

621 

275 

110 

385 

1,006 

104 
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EMPLOYEES  IN  EACH  OF  SIX  SPECIFIED    OCCUPATIONS  IN  COTTON  MILLS  IN  THE 
NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP,  BY  RACE,  SEX,  AND  AGE— Concluded. 


Males. 

Females. 

Occupation  and  race. 

10  years 
and  over. 

Under 
16  years. 

Total. 

16  years 
and  over. 

Under 
16  years. 

Total. 

Total. 

RING  SPINNERS. 

American 

6 

2 

8 

77 

18 

95 

103 

English... 

1 

1 

64 

8 

72 

73 

French  Canadian 

118 

49 

167 

1  135 

179 

1  314 

1  481 

Irish  .     . 

7 

1 

8 

143 

14 

157 

165 

Italian 

19 

7 

26 

76 

15 

91 

117 

Polish  

15 

3 

18 

244 

17 

261 

279 

Portuguese  . 

77 

12 

89 

229 

29 

258 

347 

Other  races 

173 

7 

180 

167 

14 

181 

361 

Total  

415 

82 

497 

2,135 

294 

2,429 

2,926 

SCRUBBERS  AND  SWEEPERS. 

American... 

2 

9 

11 

3 

2 

5 

16 

English 

3 

8 

11 

1 

1 

2 

13 

French  Canadian  . 

24 

40 

64 

15 

5 

20 

84 

Irish 

15 

3 

18 

36 

1 

37 

55 

Italian  

8 

6 

14 

2 

2 

4 

18 

Polish 

20 

1 

21 

18 

18 

39 

Portuguese  .  .  . 

8 

4 

12 

3 

3 

15 

Other  races. 

31 

3 

34 

9 

1 

10 

44 

Total 

111 

74 

185 

87 

12 

99 

284 

SPEEDER  TENDERS. 

American  

11 

11 

91 

2 

93 

104 

English 

9 

9 

253 

3 

256 

265 

French  Canadian  . 

71 

71 

468 

3 

471 

542 

Irish 

4 

1 

5 

403 

1 

404 

409 

Italian... 

12 

12 

27 

3 

30 

42 

Polish. 

73 

73 

270 

2 

272 

345 

Portuguese  .  .  . 

12 

1 

13 

86 

86 

99 

Other  races 

33 

33 

60 

60 

93 

Total 

225 

2 

227 

1,658 

14 

1,672 

1,899 

SPOOLERS. 

American  

93 

13 

106 

106 

English 

55 

7 

62 

62 

French  Canadian  . 

631 

71 

702 

702 

Irish... 

137 

8 

145 

145 

Italian... 

13 

4 

17 

17 

Polish. 

101 

2 

103 

103 

Portuguese 

110 

3 

113 

113 

Other  races.                  

57 

2 

59 

•59 

Total. 

1,197 

110 

1,307 

1,307 

WEAVERS. 

American 

185 

12 

197 

283 

7 

290 

487 

English... 

529 

15 

544 

645 

13 

658 

1,202 

French  Canadian 

1  978 

24 

2  002 

2,025 

51 

2,076 

4,078 

Irish  

264 

1 

265 

938 

6 

944 

1,209 

Italian 

180 

180 

107 

4 

111 

291 

Polish 

631 

631 

867 

1 

868 

1,499 

Portuguese  .  . 

108 

1 

109 

111 

3 

114 

223 

Other  races 

501 

7 

508 

324 

5 

329 

837 

Total 

4  376 

60 

4  436 

5,300 

90 

5,390 

9,826 

Among  the  d  offers  16  years  of  age  and  over  the  males  exceed  the 
females,  being  64.4  per  cent  of  the  total  for  that  age  group,  while 
of  those  under  16  years  the  males  were  but  52.5  per  cent.  In  the 
aggregate  for  this  occupation  the  races  are  represented  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  French  Canadian,  Polish,  Portuguese,  Irish  and  Ameri- 
can, English,  and  Italian. 
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Females  made  up  83  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  number  of  ring 
spinners.  In  this  occupation  a  considerable  number  of  children  are 
shown,  82  of  the  497  males,  or  16.5  per  cent,  and  294  of  the  2,429 
females,  or  12.1  per  cent,  being  under  16  years  of  age.  In  the  aggre- 
gate for  this  occupation  the  races  are  represented  in  the  following 
order:  French  Canadian,  Portuguese,  Polish,  Irish,  Italian,  American, 
and  English. 

Of  the  284  scrubbers  and  sweepers  reported,  111,  or  39.1  per  cent, 
were  males  16  years  of  age  and  over,  and  74,  or  26.1  per  cent,  were 
males  under  16  years.  Females  16  years  and  over  numbered  87,  or 
30.6  per  cent,  while  there  were  only  12  females  under  16  years,  making 
4.2  per  cent.  In  the  aggregate  for  this  occupation  the  races  are  rep- 
resented in  the  following  order:  French  Canadian,  Irish,  Polish,  Italian, 
American,  Portuguese,  and  English. 

Among  the  speeder  tenders,  represented  by  an  aggregate  of  1,899, 
emales  largely  predominate,  with  1 ,672,  or  88  per  cent.  Only  2  males 

d  14  females  under  16  years  of  age  were  found  credited  to  this  occu- 
pation on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  mills  investigated.  In  the  aggregate 
for  this  occupation  the  races  were  represented  in  the  following  order: 
French  Canadian,  Irish,  Polish,  English,  American,  Portuguese,  and 
Italian. 

The  1,307  spoolers  were  females,  of  whom  110,  or  8.4  per  cent,  were 
nder  16  years  of  age.  In  the  aggregate  for  this  occupation  the  rates 

ere   represented  in   the  following  order:  French  Canadian,  Irish, 

ortuguese,  American,  Polish,  English,  and  Italian. 

An  aggregate  of  9,826  weavers  is  shown,  of  whom  5,390,  or  54.9  per 
cent,  were  females.  In  this  occupation  a  total  of  only  150  males  and 
females  under  16  years  of  age  was  found,  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the 

hole  number  reported.     In  the  aggregate  for  this  occupation  the 

ces  are  represented  in  the  following  order:  French  Canadian,  Polish, 
rish,  English,  American,  Italian,  and  Portuguese. 

The  distribution  of  the  occupations  'among  the  various  races  is 

shown  in  the  following  table,  presenting  for  each  race  the  number  and 

er  cent  of  employees  reported  in  the  six  specified  occupations  and  in 

ther  occupations  in  the  New  England  establishments  investigated: 

UMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  SPECIFIED  OCCUPATIONS  IN  COTTON 

MILLS  IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP,  BY  RACE. 

NUMBER. 


Occupation. 

Ameri- 
can. 

Eng- 
lish. 

French 
Cana- 
dian. 

Irish. 

Italian. 

Polish. 

Portu- 
guese. 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

Doffers  .... 

52 

50 

519 

52 

38 

121 

59 

115 

1  006 

Ring  spinners  

103 

73 

1,481 

165 

117 

279 

'    347 

361 

2  926 

Scrubbers  and  sweepers  
Speeder  tenders  

16 
104 

13 

265 

84 
542 

55 
409 

18 
42 

39 
345 

15 
99 

44 
93 

284 
1  899 

Spooler  tenders  
Weavers.. 

106 

487 

62 
1,202 

702 
4,078 

145 
1  209 

17 
291 

103 
1  499 

113 

223 

59 
837 

1,307 
9  826 

Other  occupations  

701 

449 

1,746 

700 

100 

357 

221 

393 

4,667 

Total... 

1.669 

2.114 

9.152 

2.735 

623 

2.743 

1.077 

1.902 

21.915 

106 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  SPECIFIED  OCCUPATIONS  IN  COTTON 
MILLS  IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP,  BY  RACE-Concluded. 
PER  CENT. 


Occupation. 

Ameri- 
can. 

Eng- 
lish. 

French 
Cana- 
dian. 

Irish. 

Italian. 

Polish. 

Portu- 
guese. 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

Doffers  

3.3 

2.4 

5.7 

1.9 

6.1 

4.4 

5.5 

6.0 

4.6 

Ring  spinners  .  . 

6.6 

3.5 

16.2 

6.0 

18.8 

10.2 

32.2 

19.0 

13.3 

Scrubbers  and  sweepers 

1.0 

.6 

.9 

2.0 

2.9 

1.4 

1.4 

2.3 

1.3 

Speeder  tenders  
Spooler  tenders 

6.6 
6.8 

12.5 
2.9 

5.9 

7.7 

15.0 
5.3 

6.7 
2.7 

12.6 
3.8 

9.2 
10.5 

4.9 
3.1 

8.7 
6.0 

Weavers 

31.0 

56.9 

44.5 

44.2 

46.7 

54  6 

20  7 

44  0 

44  8 

Other  occupations  

44.7 

21.2 

19.1 

25.6 

16.1 

13.0 

20.5 

20.7 

21.3 

Total  

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

This  table  affords  an  interesting  comparison  of  the  extent  to  which 
each  race  is  employed  in  the  skilled  occupations  and  in  those  which 
are  less  skilled.  Thus  the  proportion  of  weavers,  the  most  skilled 
occupation,  varies  considerably  among  the  different  races.  The 
largest  proportion  of  weavers  for  any  race  was  among  the  English 
employees,  56.9  per  cent  of  whom  were  engaged  in  this  occupation, 
and  the  proportion  among  the  Polish  was  only  slightly  less,  being 
54.6  per  cent.  As  regards  other  races,  weavers  represented  46.7  per 
cent  of  the  Italian  employees,  44.5  per  cent  of  the  French  Canadians, 
44.2  per  cent  of  the  Irish,  31  per  cent  of  the  American,  and  20.7  per 
cent  of  the  Portuguese.  In  considering  these  figures,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  men  of  the  races  longest  in  the  industry  in 
New  England — notably  the  Americans,  English,  and  Irish — are  found 
largely  employed  in  the  highest  skilled  and  supervisory  occupations 
where  no  women  or  children  are  engaged. 

The  largest  proportion  of  spinners  for  any  race  was  among  the 
Portuguese,  namely,  32.2  per  cent,  while  the  smallest  proportion,  3.5 
per  cent,  was  among  the  English  employees.  Only  1 .9  per  cent  of  the 
Irish  employees  reported  were  doffers,  as  compared  with  6.1  per  cent 
of  the  Italian. 

Similar  comparisons  may  be  made  for  the  other  occupations  shown. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Massachusetts  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor 
for  1903  contains  a  discussion  of  "Race  in  industry,"  based  upon  the 
schedules  secured  in  the  census  taken  by  the  State  in  1895.  The 
figures  therein  presented  show  that  91.58  per  cent  of  the  persons 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  were  of  "foreign  birth  or 
descent/'  and  only  8.42  per  cent  were  of  "native  birth  or  descent.'' 
The  report  explains  that  persons  who  are  counted  as  of  foreign  descent 
were  those  whose  fathers  or  mothers  were  born  in  foreign  countries. 
The  per  cent  of  persons  of  foreign  birth  or  descent  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  was  greater  than  that  of  such  persons  engaged 
in  any  other  kind  of  manufacturing  except  worsted  goods,  in  which  the 
percentage  was  92.36.(°)  The  distribution  by  race,  State,  province, 

"Thirty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor, 
p.  129. 
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>r  country  of  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  was  as 
follows : 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  PERSONS  ENGAGED  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  COTTON 
IN  MASSACHUSETTS,  BY  RACE,  PLACE  OF  BIRTH,  OR  DESCENT,  1895. 

From  the  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  p.  119.] 


Race,  State,  province,  or 
country. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Race,  State,  province,  or 
country. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

FOREIGN   DESCENT. 

Canadian  (French) 

23,829 

30.25 

FOREIGN  DESCENT—  Concluded. 

Newfoundland 

56 

Irish  .  .  . 

23,298 

29.57 

Welsh 

53 

07 

English   .. 

12,656 

16.06 

Other  foreign  descent 

1  443 

German 

2  204 

2  80 

Scotch  

2,167 

2.75 

Total  . 

72  151 

91  58 

Portuguese 

1  872 

2  38 

Polish  

1,782 

2.26 

NATIVE   DESCENT 

Canadian  (English) 

1  237 

1  57 

Russian 

388 

49 

2  2Q1 

French.. 

300 

38 

Other  native  descent 

4  339 

Nova  Scotian  

258 

.33 

New  Brunswick.  . 

236 

30 

Total 

6  630 

c  49 

Swedish 

232 

29 

Prince  Edward  Island.  .. 

76 

.10 

Grand  total 

78  781 

100  00 

Italian  

64 

.08 

In  the  following  table  are  presented  the  number  and  per  cent  of 
operatives  of  each  race  as  shown  by  the  pay  rolls  of  the  22  cotton 
mills  investigated  in  Massachusetts  in  1908.  These  figures  are  taken 
from  Table  II  and  are  here  reproduced  for  purposes  of  comparison 
with  the  table  above  showing  race  distribution  of  cotton-mill  em- 
ployees in  Massachusetts  in  1895. 

JMBER  AND    PER  CENT   OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH    RACE   IN  22  MASSACHUSETTS 

COTTON  MILLS,  1908. 


Race. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Race. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

French  Canadian  .  .  . 

3,132 

27.2 

American  

819 

7  1 

Polish... 

2,141 

18.6 

Italian 

163 

1  4 

Irish 

1  815 

15  8 

Other  races 

1  309 

11  4 

English 

1  278 

11  1 

Portuguese.  . 

852 

7  4 

Total 

11  509 

100  0 

Assuming  that  the  race  percentages  shown  in  this  table  for  the  22 
mills  investigated  in  1908  are  representative  of  conditions  in  all  cotton 
mills  in  the  State,  comparison  may  be  made  between  these  percentages 

d  those  given  in  the  table  for  1895. 

French  Canadian  operatives  in  1895  comprised  30.25  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  operatives,  as  against  27.2  per  cent  of  the  opera- 
tives reported  in  the  22  mills  in  1908.  The  English  operatives  com- 
prised 16.06  per  cent  in  1895  and  11.1  per  cent  in  1908,  and  the  Irish 
29.57  per  cent  in  1895  and  15.8  per  cent  in  1908.  A  notable  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  employees  is  shown  for  the  Polish,  who  comprised 
2.26  per  cent  in  1895,  while  in  the  22  mills  in  1908  they  represented 
18.6  per  cent. 

The  Polish  and  Italian  operatives  did  not  make  any  appreciable 
entry  into  the  industry  until  1896,  and  the  Portuguese  were  com- 
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paratively  newcomers  at  the  time  of  the  Massachusetts  census  of 
1895.  The  American  operatives  were  8.42  per  cent  of  all  operatives 
in  1895,  while  in  the  22  mills  in  1908  they  comprised  7.1  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  the  above  data,  which  relate  to  employees  of  all  ages 
and  both  sexes,  unpublished  data  were  available  from  the  Massachu- 
setts bureau  of  statistics,  based  upon  the  schedules  secured  in  the 
census  taken  by  the  State  in  1905,  showing  the  nativity  and  parentage 
of  female  operatives  in  that  State  in  1905.  These  data  are  presented 
in  the  following  table,  which  is  succeeded  by  a  table  derived  from 
Table  II,  showing  the  number  and  per  cent  of  female  employees  of 
each  race  in  the  22  Massachusetts  cotton  mills  investigated  in  1908. 

NUMBER  AND   PER  CENT  OF   FEMALE   EMPLOYEES  OF   SPECIFIED  NATIVITY  AND 
PARENTAGE  IN  MASSACHUSETTS  COTTON  MILLS,  1905. 

[From  unpublished  data  furnished  by  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics.] 


Nativity  and  parentage. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Nativity  and  parentage. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

NATIVITY  OF  GRANDPARENTS. 

Both  grandparents  native 

1,778 

4  0 

NATIVITY  OF   FATHERS—  COU- 

cluded. 

Both  grandparents  foreign  
Grandparents  mixed  and  un- 

42,315 

95.7 

Foreign  fathers—  Concluded. 
Austria  

2,936 

6  6 

known       

124 

.3 

Portugal     

2  962 

6  7 

Total    

44,217 

100.0 

Newfoundland  

18 

1 

142 

3 

NATIVITY  OF  FATHERS. 

New  Brunswick 

119 

3 

Scotland 

843 

1  9 

Native  fathers: 

Wales  

39 

.1 

Born  in  Massachusetts  

1,649 

3.8 

France 

165 

4 

Born  in  other  States  

1,957 

4.4 

Other  countries  

400 

.9 

Total 

3  606 

8  2 

Total 

40  611 

qi    Q 

Foreign  fathers: 
Ireland 

9,814 

22.2 

Total,  native  and  for- 
eign fathers 

44  217 

100  0 

Canada  (English) 

595 

1  3 

Canada  (French) 

13,317 

30.1 

NATIVITY  OF  EMPLOYEES 

England  

6,111 

13.8 

Germany 

857 

1.9 

Native  born 

17  110 

38  7 

Scandinavia  

112 

.3 

Foreign  born  

27,  107 

61  3 

Italy 

186 

4 

Poland  

1,499 

3.4 

Total  

44,217 

100.0 

Russia     

460 

1.0 

NUMBER    AND    PER    CENT    OF    FEMALE    EMPLOYEES    OF  SPECIFIED    RACES   IN  22 
MASSACHUSETTS  COTTON  MILLS,  1908. 


Race. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Race. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

American     

626 

8.0 

Polish 

1  433 

18  3 

English 

861 

11.0 

Portuguese 

585 

7  4 

French  Canadian  .  . 

2,104 

26.8 

Other  races. 

580 

7.4 

Irish 

1  596 

20  3 

Italian  

66 

.8 

Total  

7,851 

100.0 

These  tables  indicate  a  slight  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  American, 
English,  French  Canadian,  and  Irish,  while  the  Polish  in  the  22  mills 
in  1908  represented  18.3  per  cent  of  all  the  female  operatives  reported 
as  against  3.4  per  cent  reported  from  Poland  in  the  table  for  all 
female  cotton  mill  operatives  in  Massachusetts  in  1905.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  the  latter  figure  may  not  include  some  Poles  from 
countries  other  than  Poland. 
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In  regard  to  the  families  of  cotton  mill  operatives  in  New  England, 
an  effort  was  made  to  obtain  schedules  with  detailed  information 
concerning  a  fair  proportion  of  families  of  the  various  races.  The 
following  table  is  compiled  from  data  in  the  854  schedules  obtained 
from  representative  families,  some  of  whose  woman  or  child  mem- 
bers worked  in  the  cotton  mills  which  were  investigated  in  the  four 
New  England  States.  The  figures,  however,  should  not  be  inter- 
preted as  showing  the  racial  distribution  of  all  cotton  mill  families  in 

ew  England. 

LTIVITY   AND    RACE    OF    HEADS    OF    FAMILIES   CONTAINING  WOMAN    OR    CHILD 
EMPLOYEES  IN  COTTON  MILLS  IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 


State. 


New  Hampshire 

Massachusetts 

le  Island 

Total... 


Native  born. 

Foreign  born. 

Total 

Of 

tive 

Of  na- 
tive 
pa- 
rents. 

for- 
eign 
pa- 
rents. 

Eng- 
lish. 

French 
Cana- 
dian. 

Irish. 

Ital- 
ian. 

Pol- 
lish. 

Por- 
tu- 
guese. 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

and 
for- 
eign 
born. 

3 

14 

3 

121 

10 

1 

1 

2 

138 

155 

2 

3 

5 

56 

5 

5 

1 

7 

79 

84 

32 

24 

57 

139 

71 

7 

33 

38 

37 

382 

438 

4 

14 

19 

76 

12 

20 

7 

14 

11 

159 

177 

41 

55 

84 

392 

98 

27 

46 

54 

57 

758 

854 

The  following  table  shows  the  length  of  residence  in  the  United 
States  of  the  758  foreign-born  heads  of  families  from  whom  informa- 
n  was  secured: 


tic 

NU; 


MBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FOREIGN-BORN  HEADS  OF  COTTON  MILL  FAMILIES 
WHO  HAVE  LIVED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  EACH  SPECIFIED  PERIOD,  BY  STATES 
AND  RACES. 

NUMBER. 


State  and  race. 
Maine 

Foreign-born  heads  of  families  who  have  lived  in  United  States— 

Not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

Total. 

138 
79 
382 
139 

Un- 
der 2 

years. 

2 
and 
under 
4 
years. 

4 
and 
under 
6 
years. 

6 
and 
under 
10 

years. 

10 
and 
under 
15 

years. 

15 
and 
under 
20 
years. 

20 
and 
under 
25 
years. 

25 
and 
under 
30 
years. 

30 
and 
under 
35 
years. 

35 
and 
under 
50 
years. 

50 
years 
and 
over. 

15 
1 
13 

8 

28. 
4 
18 
17 

6 
3 
10 
14 

12 
4 
48 
11 

9 
9 
38 
21 

14 
14 
54 
16 

15 
13 

57 
25 

13 

8 
44 
10 

10 
12 
34 
15 

16 
10 
51 

18 

New  Hampshire  
Massachusetts 

1 
7 
3 

..„. 

1 

re  Island  
Total... 

37 

3~ 
21 
1 

67 

2~ 
41 

33 

~ 

18 

75 

= 

33 
1 
1 
7 
3 
4 
4 
10 

77 

98 

110 

48 
6 
4 

75 

11 

41 

71 

7 
45 

95 

11 

1 
6 

9 
3 

758 

84 
392 
13 
11 
13 
98- 
27 
46 
54 
9 
7 
4 

English. 

2 
43 
3 

14 
40 
1 
3 

14 
53 
1 

French  Canadian  
French  (France).-.... 
German  

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 

2 

Greek  

1 

2 
2 
3 
2 

4 
2 

4 
6 
8 

Irish  

2 
7 
11 
9 

12 
3 
13 
6 
5 
1 

20 
6 
6 
3 
2 
1 
2 

12 

15 

23 

3 

3 

Italian..  . 

Polish  

1 
6 
2 

1 
2 

Portuguese. 

2 

Scandinavian  

Scotch  

1 

1 

2 

1 



Other  races  (o)  
Total.. 

2 

37 

67 

33 

75 

77 

98 

110 

75 

71 

95 

11 

9 

758 

o  Dutch,  Flemish,  Hebrew,  Syrian. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FOREIGN-BORN  HEADS  OF  COTTON  MILL  FAMILIES 
WHO  HAVE  LIVED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  EACH  SPECIFIED  PERIOD,  BY  STATES 
AND  RACES— Concluded. 

PER  CENT. 


State  and  race. 

Foreign-born  heads  of  families  who  have  lived  in  United  States— 

Net 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

Total. 

Un- 
der 2 
years. 

and 
under 

years. 

4 
and 
under 
6 
years. 

6 
and 
under 
10 
years. 

10 
and 
under 
15 
years. 

15 
and 
under 
20 
years. 

20 
and 
under 
25 
years. 

25 
and 
under 
30 
years. 

30 
and 
under 
35 

years. 

35 
and 
under 
50 
years. 

50 
years 
and 
over. 

Maine  
New  Hampshire  
Massachusetts  

10.9 
1.3 
3.4 
5.0 

20.3 
5.1 

4.7 
10.7 

4.4 
3.8 
2.6 

8.8 

S.  7 
5.1 
12.6 
6.9 

6.5 

11.4 
10.0 
13.2 

10.1 
17.7 
14.1 
10.1 

10.9 
16.4 
14.9 
15.7 

9.4 
10.1 
11.5 
6.3 

7.2 
15.2 
8.9 
9.5 

11.6 
12.6 
13.4 
11.3 

"i."3" 
1.8 
1.9 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

2.1 
.6 

Rhode  Island  .  .  . 

Total  

English  
French  Canadian  
French  (France) 

4.9 

3.6 
5.3 

7.7 

8.8 

2.4 
10.5 

4.4 

9.9 

10.2 

12.9 

14.5 

9.9 

9.4 

12.5 

1.4 

1.2 

3.6 
4.6 

14.3 
8.4 
7.7 
9.1 
53.8 
3.1 
14.8 
8.7 
18.5 

8.3 
11.5 

3.6 

.8 

2.4 
11.0 
23.1 

16.6 
10.2 

7.7 
27.2 

14.3 
12.2 
46.  1 
36.3 

13.1 
10.5 

16.6 
13.5 

7  7 

1.2 
1.5 

German  

9.1 
7.7 
1.0 
3.7 
2.2 
11.1 

18.2 

Greek 

7.7 
2.0 
7.4 
6.5 
3.7 

30.8 
2.0 
14.8 
13.0 
14.8 

Irish  

Italian 

2.0 
26.0 
23.9 
16.7 

12.2 
11.1 
28.3 
11.1 
55  6 

20.5 
22.2 
13.0 
5.6 
22  2 

12.2 

15.3 

23.5 

3.1 

3.1 

Polish  

2.2 
11.1 
22  2 

2.2 
3.7 

Portuguese 

3.7 

Scandinavian 

Scotch 

14  3 

14.3 

14.3 

14.3 

28.5 

14.3 

Other  races  (o) 

50.0 

50  0 

Total 

4.9 

8.8 

4.4 

9.9 

10.2 

12.9 

14.5 

9.9 

9.4 

12.5 

1.4 

1.2 

100.0 

a  Dutch,  Flemish,  Hebrew,  Syrian. 

In  Maine  the  highest  per  cent  was  reached  by  the  number  who 
had  resided  in  the  United  States  2  and  under  4  years,  while  in  New 
Hampshire  the  highest  per  cent  is  shown  for  those  who  had  resided 
in  the  country  15  and  under  20  years,  and  in  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island,  for  those  who  had  resided  here  20  and  under  25  years. 
As  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  table  on  page  109,  there  is  a  rela- 
tively larger  number  of  French  Canadian  heads  of  families  in  Maine 
than  in  any  other  State,  and  the  nomadic  practices  of  this  race,  which 
are  hereafter  referred  to,  are  undoubtedly  the  cause  for  the  high  per- 
centage of  families  shown  for  this  State  whose  period  of  residence 
was  only  2  and  under  4  years. 

Of  the  races  having  any  considerable  representation  in  these 
tables,  the  English,  French  Canadian,  and  Irish  show  the  longest 
periods  of  residence  in  the  United  States,  39.2  per  cent  of  the  84 
English  heads  of  families,  37.0  per  cent  of  the  392  French  Canadian, 
and  54.1  per  cent  of  the  Irish  having  resided  here  25  years  and  over, 
and  the  same  length  of  residence  was  shown  for  4  of  the  7  Scotch 
heads  of  families.  Most  of  the  French,  German,  and  Scandinavian 
heads  of  families  reported  had  resided  in  this  country  10  and  under 
25  years.  The  Greeks  had  all  lived  here  under  10  years,  and  77.8 
per  cent  of  the  Italians,  82.6  per  cent  of  the  Polish,  and  75.9  per 
cent  of  the  Portuguese  under  20  years. 

The  following  table  is  compiled  from  data  in  schedules  secured  in 
the  homes  of  472  foreign-born  operatives  in  the  New  England  mills 
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investigated,  and  shows  the  number  and  per  cent  who  had  resided 
in  the  United  States  during  certain  specified  periods  of  years.  These 
operatives,  who  are  limited  to  females  of  all  ages  and  males  under 
16  years,  should  not  be  confused  with  foreign-born  heads  of  families 
discussed  on  pages  109  and  110.  Many  of  these  heads  of  families  were 
not  themselves  employed  in  cotton  mills,  but  their  families  contained 
one  or  more  mill  operatives.  A  considerable  number  of  the  children 
of  these  foreign-born  heads  of  families  were  born  in  the  United  States, 
which  accounts  for  the  small  number  of  operatives  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  as  compared  with  the  number  of  heads  of  families  shown 
in  the  preceding  table. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FOREIGN-BORN  EMPLOYEES  IN  COTTON  MILLS  IN 
THE  NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP  WHO  HAVE  LIVED  EACH  SPECIFIED  PERIOD  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  BY  STATES  AND  RACES. 

NUMBER. 


State  and  race.  . 
Maine  

Foreign-born  operatives  who  have  lived  in  United  States— 

Not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

To- 
tal. 

90 
49 
219 
114 

Un- 
der 2 
years. 

2  and 
un- 
der 4 
years. 

4  and 
un- 
der 6 
years. 

6  and 
un- 
der 10 
years. 

10 
and 
un- 
der 15 
years. 

15 
and 
un- 
der 20 
years. 

20 
and 
un- 
der 25 
years. 

25 
and 
un- 
der 30 
years. 

30 
and 
un- 
der 35 
years. 

35 
and 
un- 
der 50 
years. 

50 
years 
and 
over. 

1C 
4 
21 
14 

CO 
8 
30 
25 

6 
4 
17 
11 

14 
5 
55 
16 

9 
11 
38 
22 

7 
8 
26 
12 

6 
6 
9 
9 

1 

1 
2 

New  Hampshire  
Massachusetts  
fhode  Island  

1 

8 
2 

1 
1 

7 
2 

1 

Total  

55 

3 
24 

99 

38 

90 

80 

53 

30 

4 
17 

11 

3 

12 



1 

472 

English  

3 

48 

4 
14 

12 
39 
1 
1 
2 
3 
3 
16 
12 

4 
52 
1 

5 
22 
1 
2 

1 
3 

1 

5 

37 
224 
3 
5 
18 
38 
23 
70 
40 
3 
6 
5 

French  Canadian  
French  (  France)  

German  

1 
10 
1 
6 
19 
11 

1 
3 

2 
1 
6 

7 

Greek  
Irish  

3 
3 
5 
11 
2 

1 

8 
7 
5 

10 

5 

6 

2 

5 

Italian  
Polish  

9 
3 
1 

2 

Portuguese  

Scandinavian  

1 

1 

Scotch  

1 
3 

1 

1 
1 

2 

I 

Other  races  (a)  

1 

3 

Total  

38 

11 

12 

55 

99 

90 

80 

53 

30 

1 

472 

PER  CENT. 


Maine  

17.x 

33.  3 

6.7 

15.5 

10.0 

7.8 

6.7 

1.1 

1.1 

100  0 

New  Hampshire  

8.2 

16.3 

8.2 

10.2 

22.5 

16.3 

12.3 

2.0 

4.0 

100.0 

Massachusetts  

9.6 

16.4 

7.8 

25  1 

17  3 

11  9 

4  1 

3  6 

5 

3  2 

0  5 

100  0 

Rhode  Island  

12.3 

21.9 

9.6 

14.0 

19.3 

10.5 

7.9 

1.8 

.9 

1.8 

100.0 

Total... 

11.7 

21.0 

8  1 

19  1 

16  9 

11  2 

6  4 

2  3 

6 

2  5 

2 

100  0 

...... 

English  

8.1 

8.1 

10.8 

32  5 

10  8 

13  5 

10  8 

2  7 

2  7 

100  0 

French  Canadian  
French  (France)  

10.7 

21.4 

6.3 

17.4 
33.3 

23.2 
33.3 

9.8 
33  4 

7.6 

1.4 



2.2 



100.0 
100  0 

German  

20.0 

20  0 

20  0 

40  0 

100  0 

Greek  

10.  7 

55.5 

16.7 

11.  1 

100  0 

Irish... 

7  9 

2  6 

5  3 

7  9 

2  6 

26  4 

13  1 

15  8 

5  3 

13  1 

100  0 

Italian... 

21.7 

26.  1 

4  4 

13  0 

34  8 

100  0 

Polish  

15.7 

27.1 

8.5 

22.9 

10.0 

12.9 

2.9 

100.0 

Portuguese  

5.0 

27.5 

17.5 

30  0 

12  5 

7  5 

100  0 

Scandinavian  

33.3 

33.3 

33.4 

100.0 

Scotch  
Other  races  (a)  

16.7 
60.0 

16.7 

16.7 
20  0 

33.3 

20  0 

16.6 



100.0 
100  0 

Total  

11  7 

21  0 

8  1 

19  1 

16  9 

11  2 

6  4 

2  3 

g 

2  5 

2 

100  0 

a  Flemish,  Hebrew,  Lithuanian,  Russian,  Syrian. 
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As  would  naturally  be  expected,  there  is  a  marked  difference 
between  the  percentage  of  foreign-born  operatives  and  of  foreign- 
born  heads  of  families  having  each  specified  length  of  residence  in 
the  United  States.  This  table  shows  that  of  the  472  foreign-born 
operatives  reported  only  5.4  per  cent  had  lived  in  this  country  25 
years  and  over,  while  33.2  per  cent  of  the  758  foreign  heads  of  families 
shown  in  the  foregoing  table  had  that  length  of  residence.  Of  the 
operatives,  59.9  per  cent  had  a  residence  of  less  than  10  years  as 
compared  with  28  per  cent  of  the  heads  of  families. 

Considering  the  length  of  residence  of  the  operatives  according  to 
race,  it  is  seen  that  of  the  37  English  operatives  reported  40.5  per 
cent  had  lived  in  this  country  10  years  and  over,  32.5  per  cent  6  and 
under  10  years,  and  27  per  cent  under  6  years;  of  the  38  Irish,  76.3 
per  cent  had  a  residence  of  10  years  and  over,  7.9  per  cent  6  and  under 
10  years,  and  only  15.8  per  cent  under  6  years;  of  the  224  French 
Canadians,  who  comprise  the  largest  race  group  shown,  44.2  per  cent 
had  a  residence  of  10  years  and  over,  17.4  per  cent  6  and  under  10 
years,  and  38.4  per  cent  under  6  years;  of  the  70  Polish,  only  25.8 
per  cent  had  lived  in  this  country  10  years  and  over,  22.9  per  cent  6 
and  under  10  years,  8.5  per  cent  4  and  under  6  years,  while  27.1  per 
cent  had  a  residence  of  2  and  under  4  years,  and  15.7  per  cent  of  less 
than  2  years;  of  the  40  Portuguese,  50  per  cent  had  a  residence  of 
less  than  6  years  and  only  20  per  cent  10  years  and  over.  The  Greek 
and  Italian  operatives  numbered  only  18  and  23,  respectively,  72.2 
per  cent  of  the  former  and  nearly  one-half  of  the  latter  having  a  resi- 
dence of  less  than  4  years  in  this  country.  The  number  of  operatives 
of  other  races  reported  was  too  small  to  render  their  length  of  residence 
of  any  significance. 

Information  as  to  whether  early  childhood  was  passed  on  a  farm, 
in  a  village,  or  in  a  city  was  received  from  964  women  and  children 
who  worked  in  cotton  mills  in  New  England,  distributed  as  shown 
in  the  following  table: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  EMPLOYEES  IN  COTTON  MILLS 
IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP  WHO  REPORTED  THEIR  EARLY  CHILDHOOD 
SPENT  ON  FARM,  IN  VILLAGE,  OR  IN  CITY,  BY  STATES. 


State. 

Number 
report- 
ing. 

Early  childhood  spent— 

On  farm. 

In  village. 

In  city. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Maine 

1C4 
98 
497 
205 

52 
'29 
115 

67 

31.7 
29.6 
23.2 
32.7 

29 
44 
112 

87 

17.7 
44.9 
22.5 

42.  4 

83 
25 
270 
51 

50.6 
25.5 
54.3 
24.9 

New  Hampshire 

Massachusetts  

Rhode  Island  ' 

Total 

964 

263 

27.3 

272 

28.2 

429 

44.5 

1 
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It  is  seen  that  in  Maine  and  in  Massachusetts  approximately  one- 
half  of  the  women  and  children  who  reported  on  the  subject  stated 
that  they  had  been  brought  up  in  cities,  while  in  New  Hampshire  and 
in  Rhode  Island  this  condition  was  claimed  by  only  about  one-fourth 
of  those  reporting.  For  the  group  of  States  about  the  same  per- 
intage  of  employees  had  spent  their  early  childhood  on  farms  and 
villages,  being  27.3  per  cent  for  those  on  farms  and  28.2  per  cent 
br  those  in  villages,  much  the  highest  percentage  (44.5)  being  cred- 
ited to  the  cities. 

The  majority  of  the  first  French  Canadians,  Portuguese,  and  Poles 
ho  entered  the  industry  came  direct  from  farm  life  to  the  mills, 
hile  the  English  and  Scotch  generally  came  from  manufacturing 
ities.  It  is  assumed  that  many  of  these  964  women  and  children, 
ho  were  mainly  of  foreign  birth  or  descent,  were  born  of  parents 
ho  had  made  their  home  in  the  cities  or  villages  in  which  mills  were 
ocated. 

This  discussion  of  foreigners  in  the  cotton  textile  industry  is  lim- 
ited to  the  New  England  group  because,  in  the  southern  group, 
among  the  cotton  mill  families  investigated  only  a  negligible  pro- 
portion (about  three-tenths  of  1  per  cent)  had  heads  other  than 
native  white  of  native  parents,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
following  table : 

IUMBER    OF   HEADS    OF    FAMILIES    ONE    OR    MORE    MEMBERS   OF    WHICH    WERE 
EMPLOYED  IN  COTTON  MILLS  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  GROUP,  BY  NATIVITY. 


State. 
Virginia 

Heads  of  families. 

Native 
white  of 
native 
parents. 

All 
other. 

Total. 

78 
499 
430 
311 
153 
91 

78 
499 
432 
312 
155 
91 

North  Carolina  

South  Carolina 

2 
1 
2 

Georgia...             

Alabama                                                                          .                

Mississippi 

Total 

1,562 

5 

1,567 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  the  preceding  tables  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  varying  ebb  and  flow  of  the  different  national- 
ities through  the  years  of  cotton  manufacture  in  New  England, 
the  early  days  of  the  industry,  during  the  forties,  the  force  in  the 
lills,  excepting  for  the  heavier  work  and  the  two  occupations  of 
iyeing  and  calico  printing,  filled  by  men  brought  from  England,  con- 
sisted largely  of  American  girls,  the  daughters  of  neighboring  farmers. 
Not  the  least  interesting  feature  in  the  history  of  these  pioneer 
dlls  is  that  relating  to  these  young  women  who,  during  the  winters 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 8 
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when  their  work  was  not  needed  on  the  farm,  were  conveyed  to  and 
from  the  mills  in  the  family  vehicles,  losing  none  of  their  social  caste 
through  the  fact  that  they  were  "mill  hands."  In  the  springtime 
so  many  would  take  up  their  farm  duties  that  the  mills  were  often 
obliged  to  shut  down  during  the  summer  months  for  lack  of  help. 
Numbers  of  the  mill  girls  of  that  day  became  wives  and  mothers  of  pros- 
perous business  and  professional  men  of  the  present.  One  became 
the  wife  of  the  governor  of  a  New  England  State. 

In  the  late  forties  and  early  fifties  the  growth  of  the  industry  occa- 
sioned a  demand  for  labor  exceeding  the  native  supply,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Irish,  English,  and  French  Canadian  immi- 
grants found  employment  in  the  mills.  Of  these  the  Irish  came  in 
the  greatest  numbers,  while  the  French  Canadians  came  at  first  one 
or  two  families  at  a  time,  to  take  places  in  the  mills  vacated  by  the 
native  American  employees,  to  a  considerable  extent  due  to  the  emi- 
gration to  the  West. 

This  condition  of  a  gradual  supplanting  of  the  American  operatives 
continued  steadily  until  about  1865,  when  the  French  Canadians 
came  in  greater  numbers,  and  by  1870  there  was  a  large  admixture 
of  Irish,  English,  and  French  Canadians,  with  a  few  Scotch;  the  Irish 
still  outnumbering  all  the  other  foreigners,  all  of  whom  were  willing 
to  work  for  less  wages  than  the  Americans  were  receiving.  There 
was  considerable  objection  among  the  American  girls  to  working 
with  these  foreigners,  and  many  gradually  dropped  out.  It  then 
became  necessary  to  get  outside  help  and  inducements  were  held  out 
to  the  Canadians  during  the  few  years  immediately  preceding  1885, 
resulting  in  the  immense  French  Canadian  tide  in  1885,  which  made 
these  people  more  numerous  than  the  mill  workers  of  any  other  race. 
Their  standard  of  living  was  lower  than  that  of  the  European  immi- 
grants, and  with  their  large  families  at  work,  (there  was  no  14-year 
limit  for  child  workers  then),  they  could  live  on  a  further  reduced 
wage. 

Of  the  574  families  shown  in  the  table  on  page  109  as  having  either 
French  Canadian,  Irish,  or  English  heads,  231  of  these  heads  had  been 
in  this  country  more  than  twenty-five  years,  although  the  families 
were  by  no  means  selected  as  representative  because  of  that  fact. 

Notwithstanding  the  remarkable  foothold  attained  in  the  cotton 
industry  by  European  immigrants  during  the  more  recent  years,  the 
French  Canadians,  as  before  stated  (page  99),  comprise  41.8  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  employees  reported.  In  some  cotton  manu- 
facturing communities  they  still  predominate  so  thoroughly  that  the 
influence  of  other  races  is  inconsiderable. 

During  the  earlier  period  of  their  identification  with  cotton  manu- 
facture, the  French  Canadians  were  exceedingly  nomadic.  The 
"Annual  Canadians,"  as  they  were  then  called,  would  leave  their 
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after  harvest  and  come  over  the  line  to  take  employment  in 

New  England  mill  until  planting  time  in  the  following  spring,  and 
up  to  eight  or  ten  years  ago  those  were  relatively  few  who  made  any 
pretense  of  making  homes  in  the  United  States.  The  majority  would 
come  and  remain  for  a  few  years,  saving  the  greater  portion  of  their 
earnings,  and  then  return  to  Canada  permanently.  Of  later  years, 
however,  this  practice  has  been  gradually  dying  out,  and  those  who 
are  here  are  for  the  most  part  settled  in  their  communities. 

In  the  mills  the  French  Canadians  rapidly  acquire  skill  in  the  man- 
agement of  machinery.  They  are  steady  workers  and  are  found 
scattered  throughout  all  departments  in  the  cotton  mills,  with  a  con- 
siderable representation  in  the  weaving  and  cloth  rooms.  Many  of 
the  younger  workers  of  this  race  have  been  born  in  New  England. 
Some  of  the  older  operatives  have  spent  all  of  their  working  years 
in  this  industry.  - 

Although  far  behind  the  French  Canadians  in  point  of  numbers 
employed,  the  Irish  hold  a  most  important  place  among  cotton  mill 
operatives,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  have  been  crowded  by  suc- 
cessive waves  of  immigration.  The  98  families  with  foreign-born 
Irish  heads,  shown  in  the  table,  hardly  give  a  fair  representation 
of  the  race,  as  the  persons  of  Irish  descent  are  in  considerably  larger 
proportion  among  native-born  operatives  than  are  those  descending 
from  most  of  the  other  races.  They  have  a  large  representation  in 
the  weaving  rooms,  and  are  in  the  majority  where  the  finer  fabrics 
are  woven.  Many  of  the  Irish  who  found  employment  in  the  weave 
rooms  in  former  years  had  first  gone  from  Ireland  to  England  and 
worked  for  a  time  in  the  cotton  mills  there,  so  that  they  were  in  a 
measure  skilled  when  they  took  up  the  occupation  here.  They  are 
found  in  numbers  in  the  dressing  and  cloth  rooms,  and  are  scattered, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  throughout  all  other  departments  of  the  mills. 

The  English  and  Scotch  are  likewise  engaged  in  the  more  skilled 
occupations  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  the  less  skilled  ones  that  have 
been  gradually  given  over  to  the  later  comers  into  the  industry.  In 
some  mills  in  Rhode  Island  more  than  one-half  of  the  weavers,  men 
and  women,  are  English.  The  first  of  these  races  to  enter  the  indus- 
try here  came  direct  from  the  Great  Britain  mills,  where  they  had  been 
born  and  bred  in  the  work,  and  by  heredity  their  descendants  have 
maintained  a  superiority  in  the  higher  grades.  In  point  of  numbers 
the  English  greatly  exceed  the  Scotch. 

Early  in  the  nineties  the  Portuguese  found  their  way  to  the  cotton 
mills,  entering  into  a  lower  wage  competition  with  the  French  Cana- 
dians, and  they  were  in  turn  followed  about  1896  by  Poles  from 
Austria  and  Russia.  Both  of  these  races  have  become  increasing 

«tors  in  the  labor  problem  in  cotton  manufacture. 
Jntil  recently  the  Portuguese  mill  workers  have  mainly  come  from 
!  Azores  and  other  islands  belonging  to  Portugal,  rather  than  from 
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the  mother  country  direct.  Their  entry  into  the  cotton  mills  is  said 
to  have  been  through  a  number  who  shipped  as  sailors  on  New  Bedford 
whaling  vessels  that  touched  upon  Portugal's  island  possessions. 
Being  discharged  at  New  Bedford  they  drifted  into  the  cotton  mills 
of  that  city,  and  were  given  employment  in  the  less  skilled  occupa- 
tions. This  new  work  proving  to  be  to  their  liking,  these  former 
sailors  lost  no  time  in  communicating  the  fact  to  their  kindred  at 
home,  with  the  result  that  there  soon  began  a  steadily  increasing  flow 
.of  emigration  from  the  Portuguese  islands  to  our  New  England  mill 
cities. 

The  Portuguese  have  rarely  risen  above  the  less  skilled  occupa- 
tions, the  men  doing  the  heavier  work  of  opening,  picking,  and  team- 
ing, and  the  women  are  principally  engaged  in  spooling  and  spinning, 
with  a  few  drawing-frame  tenders.  The  boys  are  doffers  and  are  as 
bright  and  apt  for  this  occupation  as  are  the  French  Canadian  boys. 
The  girls  are  usually  spinners. 

The  Portuguese  operatives  are,  with  few  exceptions,  foreign  born. 
In  their  native  country  they  had  usually  been  small  farmers,  living  on 
the  produce  of  their  rented  land  and  on  fish.  Their  women  had  not 
been  accustomed  to  working  for  wages,  yet  they  have  entered  the  mills 
here  in  considerable  numbers.  A  relatively  small  number  of  Ameri- 
can-born Portuguese  have  reached  the  working  age. 

The  Poles,  though  later  comers  into  the  industry,  are  found  filling 
the  more  skilled  positions  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  Portuguese. 
They  develop  slowly,  however,  as  operatives,  but  are  willing  and  pro- 
gressive by  nature,  and  are  content  to  start  at  the  bottom  for  the  low- 
est wage.  They  have  in  the  mills  a  larger  proportion  of  young  women 
and  young  men  without  families  than  have  the  Portuguese.  The 
Poles  have  usually  come  to  this  country  direct  from  an  out-of-door 
life  on  farms,  and  are  unused  to  the  confinement  and  restrictions  of 
mills.  The  tendency  to  put  their  wives  to  work  in  the  mills  is  greater 
among  the  Poles  than  among  most  of  the  other  foreigners,  these  women 
even  doing  heavy  work  in  the  card  room.  The  Polish  women,  in  fact, 
are  preferred  to  the  men  at  the  mills.  They  are  more  tractable  and  less 
quarrelsome.  Being  out  of  favor  with  operatives  of  other  races,  these 
people  live  by  themselves  and  are  very  slow  to  learn  the  English  lan- 
guage and  adopt  American  customs. 

Italians  are  found  working  in  cotton  mills  in  fewer  localities  than 
are  the  other  races  heretofore  discussed,  and  also  in  smaller  num- 
bers. They  have  not  generally  established  themselves  as  important 
factors  in  this  industry,  and  are  regarded  with  less  favor  than  other 
races  employed  in  the  same  pursuits.  This  disfavor  may  be  attrib- 
uted rather  to  a  prejudice  against  their  low  standard  of  living  at  their 
homes  than  to  any  particular  lack  of  efficiency  in  their  work  in  the 
mill. 
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Their  connection  with  the  industry  has  been  brief,  in  very  few  cases 
more  than  a  dozen  years,  while  the  majority  have  entered  it  within 
the  last  six  years.  Few  of  their  women  are  found  among  mill  work- 
ers, who  are  chiefly  single  men  boarding  with  families  of  their  own  race. 

The  few  localities  where  Italians  appear  to  have  gained  some  foot- 
hold in  the  industry  are  Providence,  Pawtucket,  Tiverton,  and  Natick, 
R.  I.,  and  Fall  River  and  Waltham,  Mass.  Of  these,  Waltham  shows 
the  greatest  tendency  to  Italianization. 

Greeks  are  given  no  representation  in  the  foregoing  tables,  as  com- 

aratively  few  schedules  were  obtained  from  them.     The  entry  of 

ese  people  into  the  industry  has  been  thus  far  chiefly  confined  to 
>ne  community,  Lowell,  Mass.,  which  has  one  of  the  largest  Greek 
colonies  in  the  United  States.  They  are  found,  however,  in  small 
numbers  in  some  of  the  Maine  cotton  mills. 

The  first  of  the  Greeks  to  leave  their  native  hills  to  seek  their  for- 
tunes in  this  country  were  shepherds,  coming  without  their  wives 
and  engaging  in  the  vending  of  fruits  and  candies  until  about  1895, 
when  a  few  went  into  the  Lowell  cotton  mills  and  demonstrated  their 
adaptability  for  this  work.  Then  began  an  influx  which  has  con- 
tinued until  now.  There  is  said  to  be  a  Greek  population  in  Lowell 
of  upward  of  7,000,  including  1,200  women  and  200  girls.  A  large 
majority  of  both  sexes  work  in  the  cotton  mills.  The  married  women 
of  this  race  who  are  employed  in  the  mills  are  young,  with  small  fami- 
lies. They  have  some  one  to  care  for  their  children  and  work  for  one 
or  two  years  only,  then  drop  out  to  expend  their  energies  on  home  and 
children.  There  is  a  tendency  among  the  Greeks  to  put  their  children 
to  work  as  soon  as  places  can  be  found  for  them,  whether  or  not  the 
children  have  reached  the  age  limit.  Parents  in  Greece  are  sending 

eir  young  children  to  the  United  States  for  mill  work. 

The  Greeks  live  peaceably  in  the  comparative  seclusion  of  their 

lony  and  are  regarded  with  some  hostility  by  operatives  of  other 
es,  a  hostility  no  greater,  probably,  than  that  extended  to  each 

ccessive  foreign  race  entering  the  Industry.  Their  homes  are  the 
most  crowded  and  of  the  most  insanitary  condition  in  Lowell.  Al- 
though there  appears  a  decided  tendency  among  them  to  settle  per- 
manently in  this  country,  they  show  little  inclination  to  purchase 
homes  here,  sending  their  savings  instead  to  Greece  to  support  mem- 
bers of  the  family  left  there,  or  to  pay  the  passage  of  relatives  or 
prospective'wives  to  America. 

No  other  nationality  has  as  yet  gained  any  considerable  foothold  in 
the  industry,  although  there  are  in  many  mills  small  scatterings  of 
Turks,  Armenians,  Scandinavians,  French  (from  France  and  Belgium), 
Germans,  Hebrews,  and  Lithuanians. 

fFhe  overlapping  of  the  successive  tides  of  race-entry  into  the  indus- 
makes  it  impracticable  to  present  the  various  changes  more  defi- 
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nitely  than  in  the  foregoing  statement  as  to  the  general  trend.  It  is 
a  noteworthy  fact  that  in  each  change  of  personnel  in  the  operatives 
it  has  been  the  cheaper  labor  of  successive  nationalities  that  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  preceding  class. 

NEGROES  IN  THE  INDUSTRY. 

Although  there  has  been  an  enormous  development  of  cotton  manu- 
facturing in  the  South,  and  although  the  southern  mills  suffered  from 
a  scarcity  of  labor  until  the  financial  depression  of  1907,  Negro  labor 
has  not  been  utilized  except  for  the  roughest  work  about  the  mills. 
In  some  mills  Negro  men  are  employed  in  the  picker  room,  where  a 
large  amount  of  floating  lint,  dust,  and  dirt  is  always  found,  and 
where  the  work  is  heavier  and  more  disagreeable  than  in  any  other 
department  of  the  mill. 

In  a  few  mills  Negro  men  are  employed  for  the  heaviest  work  in  the 
card  room,  which  is  the  next  dustiest  room  in  a  cotton  mill.  Negro 
men  are  employed  as  dyehouse  hands,  as  teamsters,  as  }^ard  hands,  as 
firemen,  sometimes  as  engineers,  and  sometimes  as  assistants  in 
machine  repair  shops  connected  with  cotton  mills,  but  in  the  manu- 
facturing process  Negro  men  never  go  beyond  the  card  room,  except 
that  occasionally  they  work  in  the  dyehouse. 

The  number  of  Negro  men  employed  in  the  mills  visited  in  this 
investigation  was  not  ascertained,  but  it  may  be  safely  said  that  a 
majority  of  the  mills  in  the  South  employ  no  Negro  labor  at  all,  and 
that  in  the  mills  which  do  employ  Negroes  the  proportion  of  such 
workers  is  very  small.  In  the  152  mills  which  were  investigated  in  the 
South  Negro  women  and  children  were  found  employed  in  18.  The 
number  of  each  of  these  two  classes  of  Negro  employees,  together  with 
the  total  number  of  women  and  the  total  number  of  children  em- 
ployed, regardless  of  race,  in  these  18  mills,  are  shown  in  the  following 
table : 

NEGRO  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  EMPLOYED  IN  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED  IN 

THE  SOUTHERN  GROUP. 


State. 

Mills  era- 
ploying 
Negro 
women 
and 
children. 

Total  fe- 
male em- 
ployees 
16  years 
and  over. 

Female 
Negroes 
16  years 
and  over 
em- 
ployed. 

Total  em- 
ployees 
under  16 
years. 

Negroes 
under  16 
years 
em- 
ployed. 

Virginia 

1 

382 

3 

235 

North  Carolina 

1 

52 

2 

41 

South  Carolina 

5 

351 

11 

377 

12 

Georgia  

3 

646 

65 

348 

3 

Alabama 

4 

386 

11 

289 

19 

Mississippi 

4 

398 

30 

255 

10 

Total 

18 

2,215 

122 

1,545 

44 
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Of  the  2,215  women  employed  in  these  18  mills  the  122  Negro  women 
were  5.5  per  cent.  They  were  employed  almost  exclusively  as 
sweepers  and  scrubbers. 

Of  the  1,545  employees  under  16  years  the  44  Negro  children  were 
2.8  per  cent.  They,  too,  were  principally  employed  as  sweepers  and 
scrubbers,  but  a  few  were  waste  gatherers,  some  boys  worked  in  the 
picker  room,  3  were  alley  boys,  and  1  a  band  boy. 

SOURCES  OF  LABOR  SUPPLY  FOR  SOUTHERN  COTTON  MILLS. 

In  a  preceding  section  it  is  seen  that  the  labor  force  for  the  New 
England  cotton  mills  has  been  recruited  largely  from  the  ranks  of 
immigrants  and  children  of  immigrants  who  have  poured  into  these 
States  in  such  large  numbers  for  the  past  sixty  years.  Not  only  is 
the  working  force  in  the  cotton  mills  of  these  States  largely  made  up 
of  immigrants  and  their  children,  but  the  composition  of  the  labor 
force  at  different  periods  in  the  last  sixty  years  reflects  the  changes  in 
the  nationality  and  type  of  immigrants  that  have  marked  this  period. 
Practically  none  of  this  immigration  has  gone  to  the  Southern  States, 
and  the  southern  mills  have  had,  therefore,  to  recruit  their  labor 
force  from  the  native  population. 

As  shown  on  page  19  the  number  of  spindles  in  the  cotton  mills  of 
the  Southern  States  increased  from  1,600,000  in  1890  to  10,400,000 
in  1908.  This  enormous  increase  has  created  a  tremendous  demand 
for  white  labor,  which  has  been  supplied  almost  entirely  by  the  farms  of 
the  South.  The  Negro  population  has  contributed  little  to  this  indus- 
trial development,  as  Negroes  are  employed  only  as  general  laborers 
about  cotton  mills  and  occasionally  for  the  heavy  work  in  the  picker 
and  opening  rooms. 

Data  as  to  whether  early  childhood  was  passed  on  a  farm,  in  a  vil- 
lage, or  in  a  city  were  received  from  2,122  women  and  children  who 
worked  in  cotton  mills  in  the  South,  distributed  as  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  EMPLOYEES  IN  COTTON  MILLS 
IN  THE  SOUTHERN  GROUP  WHO  REPORTED  THEIR  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  SPENT 
ON  FARM,  IN  VILLAGE,  OR  IN  CITY,  BY  STATES. 


State. 

Number 
report- 
ing. 

Early  childhood  spent  — 

On  farm. 

In  village. 

In  city. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Virginia 

89 
780 
597 
374 
179 
103 

68 
564 
463 
286 
152 
76 

76.4 
72.3 
77.5 
76.9 
84.9 
73.8 

14 
196 
118 
54 
25 
21 

15.7 
25.1 
19.8 
14.4 
14.0 
20.4 

7 
20 
16 
34 
2 
6 

7.9 
2.6 
2.7 
9.1 
1.1 
5.8 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina  
Georgia  

Alabama.   . 

Mississippi  

Total. 

2,122 

1,609 

75.8 

428 

20.2 

85 

4.0 
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The  above  table,  when  compared  with  the  corresponding  table  for 
the  New  England  mills,  given  on  page  112,  shows  a  striking  contrast 
between  the  classes  of  operatives  in  the  two  sections.  Thus  in  New 
England,  of  the  operatives  reported,  only  27.3  per  cent  had  spent  their 
early  childhood  on  farms,  while  44.5  per  cent  were  brought  up  in  cities, 
as  against  75.8  per  cent  in  the  southern  group  from  farms  and  only  4 
per  cent  from  cities.  The  20.2  per  cent  whose  childhood  was  spent  in 
villages  were  largely  the  children  of  cotton-mill  operatives  who  had 
moved  from  farms  to  cotton-mill  villages. 

Some  of  those  who  reported  that  their  early  childhood  was  spent 
on  a  farm  came  from  small  farms  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  and  Tennessee.  The  exact  proportion  of  those  coming  from 
the  mountains  was  not  secured,  and  the  proportion  varies  greatly  in 
different  sections.  Taking  the  mill  population  as  a  whole,  for  the 
mills  visited  during  this  investigation  the  percentage  of  such  oper- 
atives was  very  much  smaller  than  the  percentage  of  those  who  come 
from  the  lowland  farms  surrounding  the  cotton-mill  villages. 

For  varying  reasons  the  small  farmers  leave  the  farm  and  move  to 
the  mill  village.  Some  have  been  unsuccessful  as  farmers.  Some 
have  been  disheartened  by  poor  crops  or  low  prices.  Others  have, 
perhaps,  been  moderately  successful  but  hope  for  a  more  comfortable 
life,  with  a  larger  remuneration,  at  the  cotton  mill.  Whatever  discon- 
tent with  their  conditions  or  desire  for  improvement  exists  is  fostered 
by  the  labor  agent,  who  is  usually  the  head  of  a  family  which  has 
been  successful  at  the  mill  and  who  canvasses  the  country  thoroughly 
and  frequently. 

When  the  mill  needs  workers,  one  of  the  plans  used  to  obtain  them, 
as  outlined  by  the  secretary  of  one  of  the  mills,  is  to  select  a  day 
when  there  is  a  circus,  show,  or  celebration  in  town,  which  will  assem- 
ble many  farmers  from  the  surrounding  country.  "  Dodgers,"  setting 
forth  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  cotton-mill  work  and  the 
amounts  paid  to  children  and  adults,  with  a  few  attractive  statements 
as  to  what  can  be  earned  by  a  family  of  so  many  workers,  etc.,  are 
gotten  out,  and  not  given  to  the  farmers,  but  dropped  into  their 
wagons  where  they  will  be  sure  to  find  them  when  they  get  home. 
Letters  are  received  in  reply  to  these,  and  many  families  are  obtained. 
Another  plan  is  to  post  similar  dodgers  in  small  stations. 

The  personnel  of  the  family  often  accounts  for  migration  from  the 
farm  to  the  cotton  mill.  The  widow  with  children  too  young  for  farm 
work  readily  seizes  the  opportunity  for  her  children  to  help  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  family  at  lighter  work.  The  father  who  is  disabled  is  also 
easily  induced  to  bring  his  family  from  the  farm  to  the  mill,  where  he 
can  get  the  benefit  of  his  children's  labor. 

Fathers  whose  only  disablement  is  laziness  are  also  easily  induced 
to  bring  their  families  to  the  mill  village  for  the  same  reasons,  but  the 
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rcentage  of  fathers  of  this  kind  found  during  this  investigation  was 
ery  small  and  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  extent  to  which  these 
s  exist  in  southern  mill  villages  has  been  very  much  exaggerated. 
In  the  New  England  States  cases  were  found  of  immigrant  fathers, 
till  hale  and  hearty  and  entirely  able  to  work,  who  had  retired  from 
tive  labor  and  lived  on  the  earnings  of  their  children,  and  the  per- 
ntage  of  such  fathers  in  New  England  mill  towns  did  not  differ 
rgely  from  the  same  class  found  in  southern  mill  towns. 
The  New  England  mills  are  more  largely  situated  in  cities  and  the 
uthern  mills  in  the  smaller  villages.     The  cases  of  indolent  fathers 
the  New  England  towns  would  be  therefore  less  generally  known 
the  community  and  would  attract  less  attention  than  in  the  small 
ill  villages  of  the  Southern  States. 

Another  type  of  family  attracted  to  the  cotton  mill  is  that  which 
as  a  predominance  of  females.     Necessity  may  compel  the  women 
d  girls  to  assist  in  the  support  of  the  family,  and  while  the  farm 
work  is  not  suited  to  their  strength  the  work  at  the  mill,  which  is 
lighter  and  unaffected  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  is  attrac- 
tive to  them. 

Some  of  the  larger  mills  have  sent  agents  into  the  mountains  and 
ured  a  goodly  number  of  the  mountain  farmers.     Aside  from  these, 
owever,  except  in  the  mills  located  near  the  foothills  or  in  the  moun- 
ins,  there  is  only  a  sprinkling  of  mountain  families.     Mills  in  western 
orth  Carolina,  mills   at  Spartanburg,  Greenville,  and  other  large 
ill  towns  in  upper  South  Carolina,  and  mills  in  northern  Georgia  and 
ortheastern  Alabama  were  found  to  have  many  mountain  people 
ong  their  employees.     Mountaineers  were  not  found  at  any  great 
istance  from  the  mountains,  however,  except  occasionally  among 
migratory  families. 

Attempts  to  import  mountaineers  in  large  numbers  have  usually 
proved  unsatisfactory.  One  mill  in  South  Carolina  secured  a  carload 
of  people,  about  eight  families,  at  one  time.  Of  these,  only  one  family 
remained  at  the  mill.  Another  mill,  which  doubled  its  capacity  in 
1896,  brought  1,295  individuals  from  the  North  Carolina  mountains 
at  one  time,  but  the  experiment  was  not  successful.  It  was  difficult 
to  find  profitable  employment  for  the  men,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
put  them  on  works  of  public  improvement,  such  as  road  building,  at 
which  they  worked  half-heartedly.  In  the  mill  the  teaching  of  so 
large  a  green  force  presented  great  difficulties,  and,  taken  all  in  all, 
the  result  of  the  experiment  was  most  demoralizing.  Many  of 
these  families  soon  became  discontented  by  their  slow  progress  and 
because  of  changed  conditions  of  living,  and  they  gradually  moved 
away.  Only  a  remnant  of  this  large  number  of  persons  still  remains 
t  the  mill. 

North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama  have  laws 
uiring  emigrant  agents  who  solicit  laborers  for  employment  outside 
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of  the  State  to  procure  a  license.  In  North  Carolina  the  fee  is  $100  to 
be  paid  to  the  State  and  $100  to  each  county  in  which  such  agent 
does  business.  The  penalty  for  soliciting  laborers  without  paying  the 
tax  is  a  fine  of  at  least  $200  or  imprisonment.  In  South  Carolina  the 
license  fee,  $2,000  for  each  county,  is  practically  prohibitive.  The 
penalty  for  doing  business  without  a  license  is  $1,000  to  $5,000,  or 
imprisonment  from  four  months  to  two  years.  In  Alabama  the 
license  fee  is  $500  for  each  county,  and  in  addition  to  this  one  city  at 
least,  Alabama  City,  imposes  an  extra  fee  of  $100. 

The  large  mills  employ  agents,  pay  their  license  fee  if  they  are  to 
work  outside  the  State,  and  send  them  into  the  mountains  of  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee  to  obtain  employees. 

The  following  is  a  sample  of  one  of  the  "  dodgers"  reported  as  being 
generally  distributed:(°) 

WANTED — 500    OPERATIVES    TO   WORK    IN    A    COTTON    MILL. 

The Manufacturing  Company,  of  —  — ,  S.  C.,  can  furnish  steady  employ- 
ment for  over  300  days  in  the  year  for  boys  and  girls  over  12  years  old,  men  and 
women  at  average  wages,  as  follows: 

Experienced  12  to  16  year  old  boys  and  girls  from  50  cents  to  $1.25. 

Experienced  boys  and  girls  over  16,  and  men  and  women,  75  cents  to  $1.50. 

Old  men,  60  to  70  years  old,  75  cents  to  $1. 

Beginners  make  enough  for  a  good  living,  and,  as  they  become  experienced,  will 
increase  their  wages.  In  a  short  time  they  become  experienced  enough  to  draw 
regular  wages.  Some  beginners  have  come  here  and,  after  three  days,  were  making 
$1  a  day. 

We  furnish  you  good,  comfortable  houses  at  50  cents  a  room  per  month.  We  fur- 
nish you  wood,  coal  and  provisions  laid  at  your  door  at  market  prices.  —  Mills 
houses  are  located  on  a  hill  and  place  is  noted  for  its  health  and  free  from  all  malarial 
diseases.  Only  a  short  distance  from  North  Carolina  mountains.  We  have  good 
water,  a  splendid  system  of  free  schools,  churches  of  different  denominations;  in 
fact  everything  that  appeals  to  one  who  wishes  to  improve  the  condition  of  his  family. 
Our  mill  is  heated  with  steam  and  is  warm  and  comfortable  in  the  winter.  We  make 
coarse  cloth,  and  can  have  our  windows  open  during  the  summer  to  give  nice  cool 
air  through  the  mill.  If  you  are  a  poor  man  there  is  no  better  location  for  you  to 
select  than  —  — .  It  behooves  every  man  to  either  educate  his  children  or  place 
them  in  a  position  to  learn  good  trades.  If  you  are  only  able  to  give  your  son  or 
daughter  a  common-school  education,  and  they  then  teach  school,  they  can  make  $35 
per  month  for  four  months  in  the  year.  If  he  or  she  should  learn  to  be  a  good  weaver, 
$40  per  month  for  the  year  round  would  be  their  wages,  and  have  a  good,  comfortable 
room,  and  no  exposure  in  the  rain,  snow  or  cold.  We  will  advance  you  your  trans- 
portation and  if  you  remain  with  us  six  months  the  s.ame  will  be  given  you. 

We  want  families  with  at  least  three  workers  for  the  mill  in  each  family. 

If  you  are  interested  write  us  and  tell  us  how  many  you  have  in  family;  how  many 
whole  tickets  and  how  many  half  tickets  you  want,  where  you  will  take  the  train 
and  name  of  the  depot  agent  and  on  what  date  you  will  start,  giving  us  plenty  of 
time  to  send  your  depot  agent  transportation  for  you. 

-  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

Some  of  the  cotton-mill  families  remain  at  the  mill  during  the 
winter  months  only  and  return  to  the  farm  each  spring  in  time  to 
begin  its  cultivation.  Others  return  to  the  farm  at  intervals  of  a 
few  years.  The  people  who  have  lived  in  the  mountainous  section 
are  quite  likely  to  go  back  to  the  mountains  during  the  heated  months. 

a  Aug.  Kohn :  The  Cotton  Mills  of  South  Carolina,  p.  23.  Issued  by  the  South  Caro- 
lina Department  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Immigration,  1907. 
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Doubtless  a  large  percentage  never  return  to  the  farm  or  mountains, 
and  of  those  who  do  it  is  not  probable  that  any  large  percentage 
remain  away  permanently  from  the  cotton  mills  after  having  once 
worked  in  them.  The  father  and  mother  may  tire  of  the  excitement 
of  the  mill  village  and  wish  to  return  to  the  quiet  of  the  farm  or 
mountains,  but  the  children  are  usually  unwilling  to  leave  the  asso- 
ciations of  the  mill  village. 

A  particular  study  was  made  in  the  mountain  region  from  which  a 
part  of  the  labor  force  of  the  cotton  mills  has  been  recruited  as  to  the 
conditions  of  life  among  the  class  from  which  this  labor  comes. 
Among  the  poorer  classes  of  farmers  in  the  more  remote  mountain 
districts  much  extreme  poverty  and  hard  conditions  of  life  were 
found.  Living  isolated  in  mountain  coves,  eking  out  in  many  cases 
a  wretched  existence  from  small  and  barren  patches  of  land,  with 
either  no  facilities  or  scant  facilities  for  either  the  education  of  their 
children  or  anything  approaching  an  opportunity  for  a  normal  social 
development,  the  comfort  of  this  class  and  the  opportunity  for  the 
education  of  their  children  could  not  fail  to  be  improved  by  their 
migration  to  industrial  communities.  The  coming  to  the  cotton 
mills  has  wrought  a  greater  change  in  the  living  and  housing  condi- 
tions of  this  class  of  operatives  than  in  the  case  of -employees  secured 
from  the  lowland  farms  in  the  localities  near  the  cotton  mills. 

Data  regarding  the  housing  conditions  and  illiteracy  of  844  families 
in  the  mountain  region  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  primitive  condi- 
tions under  which  they  live.  The  families  from  whom  schedules  were 
secured  were,  as  far  as  practicable,  representative  of  the  class  from 
which  the  cotton  mills  have  drawn  their  employees.  Four  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  of  the  families  owned  the  small  farms  on  which 
they  lived,  while  357  farms  were  rented.  Of  the  844  families,  167 
lived  in  frame  houses,  172  in  box  houses,  467  in  log  houses,  and  38 
in  houses  described  as  combinations  of  these  types.  Many  of  these 
houses  were  of  the  most  primitive  character  and  destitute  of  the 
simplest  necessary  conveniences.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
out  of  a  total  of  844  were  found  to  be  without  even  windows. 

The  most  of  these  homes  were  found  to  be  inadequate  in  size  and 
lacking  in  proper  sanitary  conveniences.  The  following  table  shows 
the  number  of  rooms  in  the  houses  occupied,  classified  by  the  number 
of  persons  in  each  family. 
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NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES  VISITED  IN  MOUNTAIN  REGIONS  LIVING  IN  HOUSES  WITH 
SPECIFIED  NUMBER  OF  ROOMS,  BY  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  IN  FAMILY. 


Number  in  family. 

Number  of  families  living  in  houses  of— 

Total. 

One 

room. 

Two 
rooms. 

Three 
rooms. 

Four 
rooms. 

Five 

rooms. 

Six 
rooms. 

Seven 
rooms. 

Eight 
rooms. 

Nine 
rooms. 

One  person  

2 
14 
37 
58 
38 
39 
21 
19 
5 
8 
3 
1 

1 
15 
42 
34 
58 
50 
49 
38 
24 
11 
'8 
1 

1 
12 

10 
15 
18 
19 
19 
18 
7 
9 
2 
3 
3 
1 

4 
47 
102 
119 
136 
123 
110 
85 
53 
34 
19 
8 
3 
1 

Two  persons     

3 
7 
3 
14 
9 
10 
6 
9 
5 
3 

1 

i 

2 

1 
..... 

Three  persons 

3 
6 
5 
2 
6 
3 
3 
1 
2 
2 

1 

Four  persons  

2 
2 
3 
2 
1 
4 

Five  persons 

1 
1 
2 

Six  persons  
Seven  persons    

1 

Eight  persons 

Nine  persons  

1 

Ten  persons  
Eleven  persons  
Twelve  persons  

1 

1 

Thirteen  persons.. 

Sixteen  persons 

Total 

245 

331 

137 

69 

33 

15 

8 

4 

2 

844 

A  study  of  this  table  shows  that  of  the  844  families  reported  245 
of  them  lived  in  single-room  houses,  331  in  houses  of  2  rooms,  137 
in  houses  of  3  rooms,  69  in  houses  of  4  rooms,  and  62  in  houses  of  from 
5  to  9  rooms  each. 

Of  the  245  living  in  houses  containing  only  1  room,  there  were  2  peo- 
ple who  lived  alone,  14  families  of  2  persons  each,  37  families  of  3 
persons,  58  families  of  4  persons,  38  families  of  5  persons,  39  fami- 
lies of  6  persons,  and  57  families  of  from  7  to  12  persons  each. 

Of  the  total  number  of  families,  713  or  84.5  per  cent,  lived  in 
houses  containing  three  rooms  or  less.  The  inadequacy  of  these 
houses  and  the  primitive  living  conditions  of  their  occupants  is  made 
further  apparent  by  a  statement  showing  for  841  families  the  num- 
ber of  persons  habitually  sleeping  in  a  single  room. 

NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES  VISITED  IN  MOUNTAIN  REGIONS  HAVING  SPECIFIED  NUMBER 
OF  PERSONS  SLEEPING  IN  ONE  ROOM. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

per- 

per- 

per- 

per- 

per- 

per- 

per- 

per- 

per- 

per- 

per- 

per- 

son. 

sons. 

sons. 

sons. 

sons. 

sons. 

sons. 

sons. 

sons. 

sons. 

sons. 

sons. 

Families  having  specified 

number  of  persons  sleep- 
ing in  one  room  

4 

65 

129 

184 

155 

129 

69 

59 

24 

14 

7 

2 

These  houses,  further,  were  practically  destitute  of  sanitary  con- 
veniences. Seven  hundred  and  seventy-five,  or  91.8  per  cent,  were 
without  privies,  and  538  of  the  families  were  reported  as  living  with- 
out any  apparent  regard  for  sanitation  or  hygiene. 

It  was  difficult  to  secure  reliable  data  with  regard  to  literacy.  It 
was  not  practicable  to  apply  a  test  in  each  individual  case,  and  replies 
given  by  the  individuals  in  question,  or  by  other  members  of  the 
family,  had  to  be  accepted,  though  in  some  instances  these  statements 
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were  found  to  be  unreliable.  The  figures  given  therefore  are  under- 
statements of  the  illiteracy,  but  to  what  degree  can  not  be  indicated. 
Out  of  the  total  of  781  fathers,  273  could  neither  read  nor  write  and 
59  could  read  but  could  not  write.  Of  the  816  mothers,  346  could 

ither  read  nor  write,  while  89  could  read  but  could  not  write.     Of 

e  1,030  children  between  the  ages  of  12  and  20  years,  240  could 
either  read  nor  write,  and  99  could  read  but  could  not  write. 

Very  few  operatives  of  the  southern  cotton  mills  have  come  from 
New  England.  One  mill  in  Mississippi  secured  about  100  people 
from  Fall  River,  Mass.,  a  few  years  ago.  Most  of  them  were  Germans, 
Swedes,  and  English.  The  labor  agent  was  paid  so  much  per  head  and 
had  persuaded  many  to  come  who  had  never  worked  in  a  cotton  mill. 
The  quiet  of  the  little  southern  town  did  not  appeal  to  them  and  soon 
but  two  of  the  entire  number  had  left. 

The  southern  cotton  mills  have  very  few  employees  of  foreign 
irth.     Native  employees  do  not  take  kindly  to  the  idea  of  working 
beside  the  foreigner,  and  this  feeling  tends  to  discourage  attempts  to 
obtain  foreign  labor  unless  it  becomes  a  necessity. 

A  few  Flemings,  Croatians,  and  Germans  were  found  in  some  of  the 
arger  mills.  A  very  few  of  these  came  to  this  country  several  years 
ago,  but  most  of  them  came  in  1906  as  a  direct  result  of  the  efforts  of 
the  commissioner  of  immigration  of  South  Carolina.  In  November 
of  that  year  450  steerage  passengers  from  Europe  arrived  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.,  on  the  steamer  Wittekind. 

This  marked  the  first  successful  undertaking  to  promote  direct 
igration  from  Europe  to  the  South  Atlantic  section.     This  work 

as  undertaken  to  supply  the  demand  for  labor  on  the  farms  and  in 
the  factories.  The  passage  money  of  the  immigrants  who  came  on 

.e  Wittekind  from  Bremen  to  Charleston,  the  expenses  of  the  agents 
f  the  State  of  South  Carolina  who  induced  them  to  come,  and  other 
incidental  expenses  were  paid  out  of  a  general  fund  appropriated  by 
the  state  legislature  for  the  encouragement  of  immigration,  to  which 

nd  private  persons  or  corporations,  including  mostly  manufacturers 
ut  some  farmers,  contributed  to  the  amount  of  $30,000  or  more. 

These  immigrants  wandered  from  place  to  place  in  the  State  and 
outside.  Their  discontent  was  due  to  the  lack  of  sociability  resulting 
from  the  small  number  of  their  countrymen  and  to  the  strangeness  of 
the  new  country.  Some  of  them,  furthermore,  had  been  trained  as  silk 
weavers  but  knew  nothing  of  cotton-mill  work.  At  the  time  of  this 
investigation  in  1907-8  few  of  these  people  were  found  in  the  mills 
of  South  Carolina  or  of  other  Southern  States. 

Practically  all  efforts  to  secure  foreign  immigration  into  the 
Southern  States  covered  in  this  investigation  were  suspended  in  1907. 
This  was  partly  due  to  the  business  depression  and  partly  due  to  the 
failure  of  the  Wittekind  experiment,  but  principally  to  the  more 
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stringent  restrictions  concerning  the  bringing  over  of  immigrants 
imposed  by  the  national  immigration  law  which  became  effective 
July  1,  1907. 

MIGRATORY  HABITS  OF  COTTON-MILL  EMPLOYEES. 

The  less  thrifty  of  the  cotton-mill  operatives  in  the  South  are  of  a 
roving  disposition.  With  few  belongings,  moving  is  not  difficult,  and 
the  promise,  or  mere  hope,  of  higher  wages,  a  better  house,  a  better 
workroom,  more  congenial  neighbors,  or  an  indefinite  something 
different  from  their  present  location,  lures  them  from  one  mill  to 
another.  Difficulty  with  an  overseer  or  with  a  clerk  in  the  company 
store  may  be  the  occasion  for  seeking  employment  elsewhere.  Fre- 
quently with  no  reason,  except  the  desire  for  change,  these  migratory 
people  will  seek  a  new  mill. 

Before  leaving  they  almost  invariably  receive  assurance  of  employ- 
ment elsewhere,  but  with  the  scarcity  of  help  usually  prevailing  this  is 
not  difficult.  Some  of  this  class  may  move  only  every  year  or  two, 
but  some  move  several  times  a  year  and  have  been  employed  in  many 
different  cotton  mills  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

The  practice  of  "  stealing  help,"  as  it  is  called  by  the  mill  super- 
intendents, has  prevailed  extensively  in  the  South,  and  has  fostered 
and  promoted  the  nomadic  tendencies  of  the  discontented.  A  labor 
agent  in  Alabama  stated  to  an  agent  of  the  Bureau  that  he  had  been 
employed  by  the  mill  company  to  go  to  other  mill  towns  and  get 
workers.  He  had  been  to  Atlanta  and  Uniontown,  as  far  south  as 
Mobile,  in  many  towns  in  Alabama,  and  also  in  Mississippi  on  this 
work.  It  has  to  be  done  very  slyly,  as  it  is  prohibited  by  law.  At 
the  time  of  the  statement  he  was  on  bail,  pending  a  trial  for  this  very 
offense.  The  company  paid  him  $2  a  day,  all  expenses,  and  also  gave 
him  money  to  pay  expenses  of  getting  the  operatives  to  the  mill. 
That  expense  later  was  taken  out  of  their  wages  when  they  began  to 
work.  He  said  that  he  had  often  started  out  with  $500  in  cash  for 
this  purpose,  for  besides  paying  the  expenses  of  the  people  in  com- 
ing to  the  mill  he  had  to  pay  some  person  at  the  mill  town  to  make 
the  deals  for  him  and  to  put  him  in  touch  with  the  dissatisfied  ones. 
These  trips  last  from  three  days  to  three  weeks,  and  for  fear  of  detec- 
tion he  has  often  slept  out  in  the  woods  so  as  not  to  stay  overnight 
in  the  town. 

It  was  impossible  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  custom  of 
"stealing  help"  prevailed  throughout  the  Southern  States.  It  was 
so  common  in  North  Carolina,  however,  that  in  the  fall  of  1907  the 
mill  men  of  Gaston  County,  N.  C.,  in  which  there  are  over  50  mills 
(more  than  in  any  other  county  in  the  South),  met  and  agreed  not  to 
solicit  or  entice  operatives  away  from  one  another  under  penalty  of 
$100  for  each  offense. 
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t'his  migratory  class  of  help  is  very  unreliable  and  unsatisfactory, 
ether  such  a  family  offers  its  services,  or  is  ''stolen"  from  another 
mill,  its  transportation  must  be  advanced,  it  must  ordinarily  be  given 
free  house  rent  for  the  time  being,  and  must  frequently  be  given  an 
order  for  groceries.  In  many  instances  the  family  moves  on  to  another 
mill,  leaving  the  company  in  the  lurch  for  transportation  and  store 
While  such  employees  remain,  they  work  irregularly,  and  so 
are  help"  must  be  on  hand  to  fill  their  places  if  necessary. 
Despite  these  disadvantages  the  scarcity  of  help  compels  the 
ployment  of  this  class,  and  at  some  mills  a  majority  even  of  the 
ployees  were  reported  to  be  of  this  character.  In  most  mills  at 
ast  25  to  30  per  cent  of  the  employees  were  itinerant.  A  prominent 
orth  Carolina  manufacturer  estimates  that  60  per  cent  of  the 
abitants  of  an  ordinary  mill  village  belong  to  the  migratory  class. 
Naturally,  the  employer  attempts  to  combat  this  migrant  disposi- 
n.  A  large  proportion  of  the  mills  withhold  wages  for  either  one  or 
two  weeks  and  require  notice  of  intention  to  leave  the  employment 
under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  part  or  all  of  the  wages  withheld.  In  the 
South  employees  are  not  induced  to  purchase  homes  in  order  to  make 
the  working  force  more  stable,  but  the  mill  owners  encourage  the 
planting  of  vegetable  or  flower  gardens  with  this  object  in  view.  If 
a  man  has  a  well-kept  garden  of  his  own  planting,  it  is  found  that  he 
is  not  likely  to  leave  it.  Another  plan  is  to  induce  the  operative  to 
start  a  savings  account  if  there  is  a  bank  in  the  town.  Parks,  skating 
rinks,  baseball  teams,  bands,  and  other  welfare  work  doubtless  have 
as  one  of  their  objects  the  creation  of  a  contented  class  of  mill  em- 

Hoyees,  who  will  not  move  about. 
Little  information  was  secured  that  would  show  the  extent  of 
migration  among  cotton  mill  operatives  in  New  England.  Reference 
may  be  made,  however,  to  a  table  which  shows  the  fluctuations  in  the 
pay  roll  of  a  mill  in  Rhode  Island.  This  mill  distributes  a  share  of  its 
profits  to  its  employees  every  six  months.  To  be  entitled  to  a  share, 
an  operative  must  have  been  enrolled  during  the  first  week  of  the 
period  and  continued  in  the  service  to  the  end  of  the  six  months. 
Excusable  irregularities  or  loss  of  time  caused  by  sickness  do  not 
disqualify.  The  table  which  appears  in  a  section  of  this  report  relat- 
ing to  profit-sharing  (page  344)  shows  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
operatives  leave  the  employment  of  the  mill  every  six  months,  and  this 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  by  remaining  until  the  semiannual  distri- 
bution in  June  and  December,  employees  would  participate  in  the 
profits.  From  1890  to  1908  the  number  of  employees  who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  left  the  employment  of  the  mill  during  each  period 
of  six  months  was  never  less  than  19  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
employees  during  that  period,  and  the  per  cent  ranged  from  that  to  48, 
d  in  one  period,  when  there  was  a  strike,  reached  69  per  cent. 
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In  three  New  England  cities  a  special  investigation  was  made  re- 
garding the  persons  who  had  died  there  during  a  period  of  three  years. 
During  that  time  the  number  of  decedents  in  Fall  River  was  2,954, 
and  data  as  to  length  of  residence  were  secured  regarding  2,714,  of 
whom  572  had  been  cotton-mill  operatives  within  two  years  of  death 
and  2,142  had  not.  Of  the  572  decedents  who  had  been  cotton-mill 
operatives,  94,  or  16.4  per  cent,  had  resided  in  Fall  River  less  than 
six  years;  and  of  the  2,142  decedents  who  had  not  been  employed  in 
cotton  mills,  301,  or  14.1  per  cent,  had  resided  in  the  city  less  than 
six  years.  (a)  From  this  it  appears  that  among  decedents  reported 
the  per  cent  of  those  who  had  come  to  Fall  River  within  five  years 
was  only  2.3  per  cent  higher  among  cotton-mill  operatives  than 
among  nonoperatives,  and  this  difference  might  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  many  more  immigrants  had  come  from  Europe  to  Fall  River 
to  work  in  the  cotton  mills,  than  had  come  to  work  in  all  other  in- 
dustries there. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  an  educational  requirement  for  the  legal 
employment  of  children  in  Maine  and  Rhode  Island,  there  has  per- 
haps been  some  migration  to  these  States  of  illiterate  families  from 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire.  Whether  the  more  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  the  age  laws  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  has  had  a 
similar  effect  was  not  determined.  It  was  stated  by  some  persons 
who  were  interviewed  that  the  enforcement  of  the  law  in  New  Hamp- 
shire had  driven  families  to  Maine  and  sometimes  to  Rhode  Island, 
and  that  the  enforcement  of  the  law  in  Massachusetts  had  caused 
people  to  move  into  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island.  Although 
repeated  inquiries  were  made  it  could  not  be  ascertained  that  such 
migration  was  of  any  considerable  importance. 

CONJUGAL  CONDITION  BY  SEX  AND  AGE. 

The  pay  rolls  of  the  198  cotton  mills  investigated  showed  a  total  of 
55,200  employees  in  occupations  open  to  women  and  children,  the 
males  in  noncompetitive  occupations  not  being  included  in  these 
figures.  Detailed  information  was  secured  showing  the  sex,  age,  con- 
jugal condition,  and  race  of  7,160  males  and  14,755  females  of  all  ages 
in  the  46  New  England  mills  visited,  and  of  14,282  males  and  16,938 
females  in  the  152  southern  mills  visited.  In  making  any  compari- 
sons between  the  States  of  the  New  England  group  and  those  of  the 
southern  group,  the  earlier  age  at  which  employment  begins  in  the 
South  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  many  children  12  or  13  years 
of  age  and  younger  are  of  course  all  single,  and  their  inclusion  serves 
to  raise  the  per  cent  of  single  in  the  total.  The  number  and  per  cent 
of  all  male  and  of  all  female  employees  reported  of  each  conjugal 
condition,  is  shown  for  each  State  and  for  the  New  England  and 
Southern  groups  in  the  table  which  follows: 

a  Causes  of  Death  of  Woman  and  Child  Cotton  Operatives,  Volume  XIV  of  this 
report. 
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IMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MALE  AND  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  CONJU- 
GAL CONDITION  IN  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED,  BY  STATES  AND  GROUPS  OF 

STATES-  NUMBER. 


State. 


NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

^husetts 

le  Island  — 


Total. 


SOUTHERN  GROUP. 


th  Carolina. 
)uth  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Alabama 


Males. 

Females. 

Wid- 

Wid- 

owed, 

owed, 

Single. 

Mar- 
ried. 

divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, and 

Total. 

Single. 

Mar- 
ried. 

divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, and 

Total. 

deserted. 

deserted. 

791 

448 

17 

1,256 

2,076 

847 

139 

3,062 

215 

163 

6 

384 

609 

279 

57 

945 

2,231 

1,375 

52 

3,658 

5,320 

2,228 

303 

7,851 

1,103 

738 

21 

1,862 

2,011 

760 

126 

2,897 

4,340 

2,724 

96 

7,160 

10,016 

4,114 

625 

14,755 

685 

401 

21 

1,107 

695 

313 

91 

1,099 

2,080 

773 

11 

2,864 

3,069 

643 

98 

3,810 

3,435 

1,517 

11 

4,963 

3,  684 

977 

179 

4,840 

2,098 

916 

13 

3,027 

2,835 

963 

222 

4,020 

1,246 

466 

12 

1,724 

1,594 

443 

115 

2,152 

472 

119 

6 

597 

758 

169 

90 

1,017 

10,016 

4,192 

74 

14,282 

12,635 

3,508 

795 

16,938 

PER  CENT. 


NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire . 
Massachusetts. . . 
Rhode  Island . . . 


Total 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 


Virginia 

North  Carolina. . 
South  Carolina.. 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi 


Total. 


63.0 

35.7 

1.3 

100.0 

67.8 

27.7 

4.5 

100.0 

56.0 

42.4 

1.6 

100.0 

64.5 

29.5 

6.0 

100.0 

61.0 

37.6 

1.4 

100.0 

67.8 

28.4 

3.8 

100.0 

59.3 

39.6 

1.1 

100.0 

69.4 

26.2 

4.4 

100.0 

60.6 

38.1 

1.3 

100.0 

67.9 

27.9 

4.2 

100.0 

61.9 

36.2 

1.9 

100.0 

63.2 

28.5 

8.3 

100.0 

72.6 

27.0 

.4 

100.0 

80.5 

16.9 

2.6 

100.0 

69.2 

30.6 

.2 

100.0 

76.1 

20.2 

3.7 

100.0 

69.3 

30.3 

.4 

100.0 

70.5 

24.0 

5.5 

100.0 

72.3 

27.0 

.7 

100.0 

74.1 

20.6 

5.3 

100.0 

79.1 

19.9 

1.0 

100.0 

74.5 

16.6 

8.9 

100.0 

70.1 

29.4 

.5 

100.0 

74.6 

20.7 

4.7 

100.0 

This  table  relates  to  operatives  of  all  ages.     It  is  seen  that  in  the 
New  England  group  38.1  per  cent  of  all  the  male  operatives  were 
married,  as  against  27.9  per  cent  of  the  female  operatives.     The  pro- 
portion in  the  several  States  of  the  male  operatives  who  were  married 
Iried  from  42.4  per  cent  in  New  Hampshire  to  35.7  per  cent  in 
line,  and  of  the  females  from  29.5  per  cent  in  New  Hampshire  to 
.2  per  cent  in  Rhode  Island.     The  proportion  of  male  operatives 
10  were  single  was  60.6  per  cent  for  the  group,  varying  from  63 
r  cent  in  Maine  to  56  per  cent  in  New  Hampshire,  while  of  the 
females  the  proportion  was  67.9  per  cent  for  the  group,  varying  from 
9.4  per  cent  in  Rhode  Island  to  64.5  per  cent  in  New  Hampshire. 
,e  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  and  deserted  represented  1.3  per 
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cent  of  the  males  in  the  group,  the  proportion  for  the  separate  States 
not  varying  widely  from  this,  while  for  the  females  4.2  per  cent  in  the 
group  were  of  this  conjugal  condition,  varying  from  6  per  cent  in 
New  Hampshire  to  3.8  per  cent  in  Massachusetts. 

In  the  southern  group  29.4  per  cent  of  the  male  operatives  were 
married,  as  compared  with  20.7  per  cent  of  the  females,  the  propor- 
tions for  males  varying  from  36.2  per  cent  in  Virginia  to  19.9  per 
cent  in  Mississippi,  and  for  females  from  28.5  per  cent  in  Virginia  to 
16.6  per  cent  in  Mississippi.  Single  males  represented  70.1  per  cent 
of  the  male  operatives  in  this  group  and  74.6  per  cent  of  the  females 
were  single,  the  proportions  in  the  States  varying  for  males  from  79.1 
per  cent  in  Mississippi  to  61.9  per  cent  in  Virginia,  and  for  females 
from  80.5  per  cent  in  North  Carolina  to  63.2  per  cent  in  Virginia. 
Widowed,  divorced,  separated,  and  deserted  males  represented  0.5 
per  cent  of  all  males  in  this  group,  varying  from  1.9  per  cent  in  Vir- 
ginia to  0.2  per  cent  in  South  Carolina,  while  females  of  this  conju- 
gal condition  represented  4.7  per  cent  in  the  group,  varying  from  8.9 
per  cent  in  Mississippi  to  2.6  per  cent  in  North  Carolina. 

The  following  table  shows  for  the  New  England  group  the  number 
and  per  cent  of  all  male  and  of  all  female  operatives  of  each  conjugal 
condition,  by  race: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MALE  AND  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  CONJUGAL 
CONDITION  IN  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED  IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP, 
BY  RACE. 

NUMBER. 


Race. 

Males. 

Females. 

Single. 

Mar- 
ried. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Mar- 
ried. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

Total. 

American 

253 

322 
1,777 
227 
231 
505 
252 
773 

103 
355 
1,209 
.    139 
107 
431 
102 
278 

6 
14 
34 
18 
1 
10 
2 
11 

362 
691 
3,020 
384 
339 
946 
356 
1,062 

854 
858 
4,250 
1,615 
198 
1,176 
463 
602 

266 
502 
1,675 
561 
77 
578 
241 
214 

87 
63 
207 
175 
9 
43 
17 
24 

1,207 
1,423 
6,132 
2,351 
284 
1,797 
721 
840 

English                      

French  Canadian 

Irish  

Italian 

Polish  

Portuguese 

Other  races  

Total 

4,340 

2,  724 

96 

7,160 

10,016 

4,114 

625 

14,755 

PER  CENT. 


American 

69.9 

28.4 

1.7 

100.0 

70.8 

22.0 

7.2 

100.0 

English  

46.6 

51.4 

2.0 

100.0 

60.3 

35.3 

4.4 

100.0 

French  Canadian 

58.9 

40.0 

1.1 

100.0 

69.3 

27.3 

3.4 

100.0 

Irish 

59  1 

36.2 

4.7 

100.0 

68.7 

23.9 

7.4 

100.0 

Italian  

68.1 

31.6 

.3 

100.0 

69.7 

27.1 

3.2 

100.0 

Polish 

53.4 

45.6 

1.0 

100.0 

65.4 

32.2 

2.4 

100.0 

Portuguese  

70.8 

28.6 

.6 

100.0 

64.2 

33.4 

2.4 

100.0 

Other  races  .        .    . 

72.8 

26.2 

1.0 

100.0 

71.7 

25.5 

2.8 

100.0 

Total  

60.6 

38.1 

1.3 

100.0 

67.9 

27.9 

4.2 

100.0 

Tl 
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his  table  shows  that  the  English  had  the  largest  percentage  of 
married  employees  of  each  sex,  51.4  per  cent  of  the  males  and  35.3  per 
cent  of  the  females  of  this  race  being  married,  and  this  race  was  the 
only  one  in  which  there  were  more  married  than  single  males.  The 
Portuguese  was  the  only  race  for  which  the  proportion  of  females 
married  exceeded  that  of  males,  there  being  33.4  per  cent  of  females 
married,  as  against  28.6  per  cent  of  males.  The  proportion  of  single 
males  varied  from  70.8  per  cent  among  the  Portuguese  to  46.6  per 
cent  among  the  English,  and  of  single  females  from  70.8  per  cent 
among  the  Americans  to  60.3  per  cent  among  the  English.  The  pro- 
portion of  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  and  deserted  males  varied 

m  4.7  per  cent  of  the  Irish  to  0.3  per  cent  of  the  Italian,  and  of 
owed,  divorced,  separated,  and  deserted  females  from  7.4  per  cent 

.ong  the  Irish  to  2.4  per  cent  among  the  Polish  and  the  Portuguese. 

An  examination  of  the  detailed  table  (Table  III)  giving  conjugal 
condition  of  male  and  female  employees  by  age  and  race  shows  that 
of  the  7,160  males  in  the  New  England  group  780,  or  10.9  per  cent, 
were  under  16  years  of  age  and  all  single,  while  of  the  14,755 
females  859,  or  5.8  per  cent,  were  under  16  years  of  age  and  all  but  4 
were  single. 

In  the  southern  group,  of  the  14,282  male  employees,  4,951,  or  34.7 
per  cent,  were  under  16  years  of  age,  and  all  but  5  of  these  were 
single.  Of  the  16,938  females  in  this  group  4,485,  or  26.5  per  cent, 
were  under  16  years  of  age,  and  of  these  all  but  42  were  single. 

In  the  following  table  all  operatives  under  16  years  of  age  have 
been  eliminated,  the  table  showing  for  operatives  of  each  sex  16 
years  of  age  and  over  the  number  and  per  cent  of  each  conjugal  con- 
dition in  each  State  and  in  the  groups  of  States : 

IMBER   AND    PER   CENT   OF   MALE   AND    OF   FEMALE   EMPLOYEES   16  YEARS   OF 
LGE    AND    OVER    OF    EACH    CONJUGAL    CONDITION  IN  COTTON   MILLS  1NVESTI- 
LTED,    BY    STATES    AND    GROUPS  OF  STATES. 

NUMBER. 


State. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

Maine 

Males  16  years  of  age  and  over. 

Females  16  years  of  age  and  over. 

Single. 

Mar- 
ried. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, 
and 
deserted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Mar- 
ried. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, 
and 
deserted. 

Total. 

562 
172 
1,958 
868 

448 
163 
1,375 
738 

17 
6 
52 
21 

1,027 
341 
3,385 
1,627 

1,835 
545 
5,004 
1,777 

847 
278 
2,228 
757 

139 
57 
303 
126 

2,821 
880 
7,535 
2,660 

New  Hampshire 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island  

Total 

3,560 

429 
958 
1,643 
1,175 
673 
192 

2,724 

401 
773 
1,513 
916 
>    466 
118 

96 

6,380 

9,161 

4,110 

625 

13,896 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Virginia. 

21 
11 
11 
13 
12 
6 

851 
1,742 
3,167 
2,104 
1,151 
316 

485 
2,033 
2,210 
1,943 
1,006 
515 

311 
634 
962 
956 
439 
168 

91 
97 
179 
221 
114 
89 

887 
2,764 
3,351 
3,120 
1,559 
772 

North  Carolina. 

South  Carolina 

Georgia.. 

Alabama.  .  . 

Mississippi 

Total  

5,070 

4,187 

74 

9,331 

8,192 

3,470 

791 

12,453 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MALE  AND  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  16  YEARS  OF 
AGE  AND  OVER  OF  EACH  CONJUGAL  CONDITION  IN  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTI- 
GATED, BY  STATES  AND  GROUPS  OF  STATES— Concluded. 

PER  CENT. 


State. 

Males  16  years  of  age  and  over. 

Females  16  years  of  age  and  over. 

Single. 

Mar- 
ried. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, 
and 
deserted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Mar- 
ried. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, 
and 
deserted. 

Total. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

Maine  

54.7 
50.4 
57.9 
53.3 

43.6 
47.8 
40.6 
45.4 

1.7 
1.8 
1.5 
1.3 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

65.1 
61.9 
66.4 
66.8 

30.0 
31.6 
29.6 
28.5 

4.9 
6.5 
4.0 
4.7 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

New  Hampshire  

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island  

Total 

55.8 

42.7 

1.5 

2.5 
.6 
.3 
.6 
1.0 
1.9 

100.0 

65.9 

54.7 
73.6 
66.0 
62.3 
64.5 
66.7 

29.6 

4.5 

100.0 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Virginia 

50.4 
55.0 
51.9 
55.9 
58.5 
60.8 

47.1 
44.4 
47.8 
43.5 
40.5 
37.3 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

35.1 
22.9 
28.7 
30.6 
28.2 
21.8 

10.2 
3.5 
5.3 
7.1 
7.3 
11.5 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

North  Carolina  

South  Carolina  
Georgia 

Alabama  

Mississippi 

Total  

54.3 

44.9 

.8 

100.0 

65.8 

27.9 

6.3 

100.0 

An  examination  of  the  above  table  shows  that  in  the  New  England 
group  42.7  per  cent  of  the  male  operatives  16  years  of  age  and  over 
were  married,  as  against  29.6  per  cent  of  the  females,  the  proportion 
for  males  in  the  several  States  varying  from  47.8  per  cent  in  New 
Hampshire  to  40.6  per  cent  in  Massachusetts,  while  the  proportion 
for  females  varied  from  31.6  per  cent  in  New  Hampshire  to  28.5  per 
cent  in  Rhode  Island.  In  this  group  single  males  represented  55.8 
per  cent,  as  against  65.9  per  cent  for  females,  the  proportion  of  single 
males  varying  from  57.9  per  cent  in  Massachusetts  to  50.4  in  New 
Hampshire,  while  of  the  females  the  proportion  according  to  States 
varied  from  66.8  per  cent  in  Rhode  Island  to  61.9  per  cent  in  New 
Hampshire.  Of  the  New  England  males  only  1.5  per  cent  were 
widowed,  divorced,  separated,  and  deserted,  as  against  4.5  per  cent 
of  the  females,  the  proportion  of  these  varying  only  slightly  for  the 
different  States  among  the  males,  while  among  the  females  the  pro- 
portion varied  from  6.5  per  cent  in  New  Hampshire  to  4  per  cent  in 
Massachusetts. 

In  the  southern  group  44.9  per  cent  of  the  males  were  married, 
as  against  27.9  per  cent  of  the  females,  the  proportion  for  males  in 
the  several  States  varying  from  47.8  per  cent  in  South  Carolina  to 
37.3  per  cent  in  Mississippi,  and  for  the  females  from  35.1  per  cent  in 
Virginia  to  21.8  per  cent  in  Mississippi.  The  single  males  in  this 
group  represented  54.3  per  cent  of  the  male  operatives,  varying 
from  60.8  per  cent  in  Mississippi  to  50.4  per  cent  in  Virginia,  while 
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single  females  comprised  65.8  per  cent  of  the  female  operatives, 
d  varied  from  73.6  per  cent  in  North  Carolina  to  54.7  per  cent  in 
Virginia.     Only  0.8  per  cent  of  the  males  in  the  Southern  group 
were  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  and  deserted,  the  proportion 
ranging  from  2.5  per  cent  in  Virginia  to  0.3  per  cent  in  South  Carolina, 
hile  of  the  females  6.3  per  cent  in  the  group  were  widowed,  divorced, 
parated,  and  deserted,  the  proportion  varying  from  11.5  per  cent 
in  Mississippi  to  3.5  per  cent  in  North  Carolina. 

The  following  table  shows  for  operatives  of  each  sex  16  years  of 
and  over  in  the  New  England  group  the  number  and  per  cent  of 
h  conjugal  condition  by  races: 

FMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MALE  AND  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  16  YEARS  OF 
iGE  AND  OVER  OF  EACH  CONJUGAL  CONDITION  IN  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTI- 
GATED IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP,  BY  RACE. 

NUMBER. 


Race. 

,  —  
American  .  .        

Males  16  years  of  age  and  over. 

Females  16  years  of  age  and  over. 

Single. 

Mar- 
ried. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, 
and 
deserted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Mar- 
ried. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, 
and 
deserted. 

Total. 

177 
235 
1,367 
177 
195 
479 
218 
712 

103 
355 
1,209 
139 
107 
431 
102 
278 

6 
14 
34 

18 

10 
2 
11 

286 
604 
2,610 
334 
303 
920 
322 
1,001 

781 
785 
3,752 
1,552 
165 
1,138 
422 
566 

266 
502 
1,674 
561 
75 
578 
241 
213 

87 
63 
207 
175 
9 
43 
17 
24 

1,134 

1,350 
5,633 
2,288 
249 
1,759 
680 
803 

English 

French  Canadian  

Irish 

Italian... 

Polish  . 

Portuguese 

Other  races  

Total  

3,560 

2,724 

96 

6,380 

9,161 

4,110 

625 

13,8% 

PER  CENT. 


American 

61  9 

36  0 

2  1 

100  0 

68  9 

23  4 

7  7 

ino  o 

English  
French  Canadian 

38.9 
52  4 

58.8 
46  3 

2.3 
1  3 

100.0 
100  0 

58.1 
66  6 

37.2 
29  7 

4.7 
3  7 

100.0 
100  0 

Irish 

53  0 

41  6 

5  4 

100  0 

67  8 

24  5 

7  7 

Iflfl  0 

Italian  .  . 

64.4 

35.3 

.3 

100  0 

66  3 

30  1 

3  6 

100  0 

Polish 

52  1 

46  8 

1  I 

100  0 

64  7 

32  9 

2  4 

100  0 

Portuguese  

67.7 

31.7 

.6 

100  0 

62  1 

35  4 

2  5 

100  0 

Other  races  .  .  . 

71  1 

27  8 

1  i 

100  0 

70  5 

26  5 

3  0 

100  0 

Total  

55.8 

42.7 

1  5 

100  0 

65  9 

29  6 

4  5 

100  0 

mat  < 
while 


This  table,  relating  to  employees  16  years  of  age  and  over,  shows 
that  of  the  various  races  in  the  New  England  group  that  having  the 
>st  proportion  of  married  men  was  the  English  with  58.8  per  cent 
rhile  of  the  women  of  this  race  37.2  per  cent  were  married.     For 
every  race  shown  except  the  Portuguese  the  proportion  of  men  who 
were  married  was  larger  than  that  of  women,  31.7  per  cent  of  the 
Portuguese  males  being  married  as  against  35.4  per  cent  of  the 
females.     The  proportion  of  single  men  varied  from  67.7  per  cent 
long  the  Portuguese  to  38.9  among  the  English,  and  of  single  women 
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from  68.9  per  cent  among  the  American  to  58.1  among  the  English. 
The  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  and  deserted  males  varied  from 
5.4  per  cent  among  the  Irish  to  0.3  per  cent  among  the  Italian,  and  for 
females  of  this  conjugal  condition  the  per  cent  varied  from  7.7  per 
cent  among  the  Irish  and  the  American  to  2.4  per  cent  among  the 
Polish. 

The  following  table  shows  for  each  State  the  number  and  per  cent 
of  male  and  of  female  operatives  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  the  age 
groups,  16  to  20  and  21  and  over,  and  the  per  cent  in  each  group  who 
were  married: 

PER  CENT  OF  MALE  AND   OF    FEMALE  COTTON  MILL  EMPLOYEES  16  TO  20  YEARS 
OF  AGE  AND  21  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  WHO  WERE  MARRIED,  BY  STATES. 


State  and  age  group. 

Number. 

Per  cent  in  each 
age  group. 

Per  cent  married. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

MAINE. 

16  to  20  years 

307 
720 

979 
1,842 

29.9 
70.1 

34.7 
65.3 

4.9 
60.1 

5.4 
43.1 

21  years  and  over 

Total  

1,027 

2,821 

100.0 

100.0 

43.6 

30.0 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

16  to  20  years                               

110 
231 

309 
571 

32.3 
67.7 

35.1 
64.9 

3.6 

68.8 

6.1 
45.4 

21  years  and  over 

Total 

341 

880 

100.0 

100.0 

47.8 

31.6 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

16  to  20  years  

1,025 
2,360 

2,292 
5,243 

30.3 
69.7 

30.4 
69.6 

2.0 
57.4 

7.2 
39.3 

21  years  and  over 

Total  . 

3,385 

7,535 

100.0 

100.0 

40.6 

29.6 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

16  to  20  years 

480 
1,147 

1,032 

1,628 

29.5 
70.5 

38.8 
61.2 

2.5 
63.3 

6.9 
42.1 

21  years  and  over  

Total 

1,627 

2,660 

100.0 

100.0 

45.4 

28.5 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

16  to  20  years  

1,922 

4,458 

4,612 
9,284 

30.1 
69.9 

33.2 
66.8 

2.7 
60.0 

6.7 
40.9 

21  years  and  over. 

Total  .  . 

6,380 

13,896 

100.0 

100.0 

42.7 

29.6 

VIRGINIA. 

16  to  20  years  

239 
612 

344 
543 

28.1 
71.9 

38.8 
61.2 

4.6 
63.7 

14.0 
48.4 

21  years  and  over.  . 

Total  .  . 

851 

887 

100.0 

100.0 

47.1 

35.1 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

16  to  20  years  

623 
1,119 

1,536 
1,228 

35.8 
64.2 

55.6 
44.4 

10.1 
63.4 

10.4 
38.7 

21  years  and  over 

Total  .  . 

1,742 

2,764 

100.0 

100.0 

44.4 

22.9 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

16  to  20  years  

1,049 
2,118 

1,653 
1,698 

33.1 
66.9 

49.3 
50.7 

8.0 
67.5 

13.4 
43.6 

21  years  and  over. 

Total  

3,167 

3,351 

100.0 

100.0 

47.8 

28.7 
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>ER  CENT  OF  MALE  AND  OF  FEMALE  COTTON  MILL  EMPLOYEES  16  TO  20  YEARS  OF 
AGE  AND  21  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  WHO  WERE  MARRIED,  BY  STATES— Conc'd. 


State  and  age  group. 

GEORGIA. 

to  20  years                                  

Number. 

Per  cent  in  each 
age  group. 

Per  cent  married. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males, 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

684 
1,420 

1,405 
1,715 

32.5 
67.5 

45.0 
55.0 

4.4 
62.4 

11.8 
46.1 

years  and  over 

Total 

2,104 

3,120 

100.0 

100.0 

43.5 

30.6 

ALABAMA. 

to  20  years                           

434 
717 

785 

774 

37.7 
62.3 

50.4 
49.6 

5.5 
61.6 

11.6 
45.0 

years  and  over 

Total 

1,151 

1,559 

100.0 

100.0 

40.5 

28.2 

MISSISSIPPI. 

to  20  years  

134 
182 

358 
414 

42.4 
57.6 

46.4 
53.6 

3.0 
62.6 

8.4 
33.3 

years  and  over.  . 

Total.  . 

316 

772 

100.0 

100.0 

37.3 

21.8 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

to  20  years 

3,163 
6,168 

6,081 
6,372 

33.9 
66.1 

48.8 
51.2 

6.8 
64.4 

11.8 
43.2 

years  and  over 

Total.. 

9,331 

12.  453 

100.0 

100.0 

44.9 

27.9 

s  table  shows  that  while  60  per  cent  of  the  males  21  years  of  age 
id  over  in  the  New  England  group  were  married,  only  2.7  per  cent 
those  16  to  20  years  of  age  were  married,  while  of  the  females  21 
of  age  and  over  40.9  per  cent  were  married,  as  against  6.7  per 
it  of  those  from  16  to  20  years  of  age. 

As  shown  in  the  above  table,  more  than  half  of  the  operatives  of 
sexes  16  years  of  age  and  over  reported  in  the  New  England 
>up  were  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  proportions  in  the  age  groups 
-6  to  20  and  21  and  over  in  this  State  were  almost  exactly  the  same 
both  sexes,  males  21  and  over  constituting  69.7  per  cent  of  all 
ie  males,  while  females  of  these  ages  represented  69.6  per  cent  of  the 
>tal  females.     Of  the  males  21  years  of  age  and  over  in  Massachu- 
>tts  57.4  per  cent  and  of  the  females  39.3  per  cent  were  married, 
of  the  males  16  to  20  years  of  age  only  2  per  cent  were  married 
id  of  the  females  7.2  per  cent.     Of  all  the  males  in  this  State  16 
rears  of  age  and  over  40.6  per  cent  were  married,  and  of  the  females 
59.6  per  cent,  the  per  cents  for  males  approximating  the  per  cent  for 
tales  in  the  whole  New  England  group,  while  for  females  the  per- 
mtage  married  is  exactly  the  same  for  Massachusetts  as  for  the  whole 
Few  England  group.     New  Hampshire  showed  the  largest  per  cent 
married  operatives  for  any  State  in  the  group,  namely,  47.8  per  cent 
the  males  and  31.6  per  cent  of  the  females  16  years  of  age  and 
over;  of  the  male  operatives  21  years  of  age  and  over  68.8  per  cent 
id  of  the  females  45.4  per  cent  were  married,  while  of  the  males  16 
20  years  of  age  3.6  per  cent  and  of  the  females  6.1  per  cent  were 
tarried.     The  showing  for  the  other  States  of  the  group  may  be 
talyzed  in  a  similar  way. 
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In  the  southern  group  of  all  the  male  operatives  16  years  of  age 
and  over  33.9  per  cent  were  16  to  20  and  66.1  per  cent  were  21  and 
over,  while  of  the  females  48.8  per  cent  were  16  to  20  and  51.2  per 
cent  21  and  over.  Of  the  males  21  and  over  in  the  group  64.4  per 
cent  were  married,  this  proportion  not  varying  widely  from  that  of 
married  males  in  each  State  of  the  group;  of  the  females  of  this  age 
in  the  group  43.2  per  cent  were  married,  the  proportions  for  the 
individual  States  varying  from  33.3  per  cent  in  Mississippi  to  48.4  in 
Virginia.  Of  the  males  16  to  20  years  of  age  in  the  group  6.8  per 
cent  were  married  and  of  the  females  11.8  per  cent,  the  proportion 
for  males  varying  from  10.1  per  cent  in  North  Carolina  to  3  per  cent 
in  Mississippi. 

The  following  table  gives  for  each  of  the  four  New  England  States 
investigated  and  for  North  Carolina  figures  similar  to  those  shown  in 
the  above  table,  the  difference  being  that  in  the  following  table  there 
is  more  detailed  subdivision  of  age  groups.  In  the  other  five  States 
in  the  southern  group  ages  above  20  were  not  reported  in  the  same 
detail  as  for  New  England  and  North  Carolina. 

PER  CENT  OF  MALE  AND  OF  FEMALE  COTTON  MILL  EMPLOYEES  16  YEARS  OF  AGE 
AND  OVER  WHO  WERE  MARRIED,  IN  FOUR  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES  AND  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA,  BY  SPECIFIED  AGE  GROUPS: 


State  and  age  group. 

Number. 

Per  cent  in  each 
age  group. 

Per  cent  married. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

MAINE. 

16  to  20  years 

307 
150 
180 
323 
67 

979 
478 
386 
852 
126 

29.9 
14.6 
17.5 
31.5 
6.5 

34.7 
16.9 
13.7 
30.2 
4.5 

4.9 
31.3 
51.1 
79.6 
55.2 

5.4 
23.6 
44.6 
53.8 
40.5 

21  to  24  years         

25  to  29  years 

30  years  and  over  

Otners,  reported  as  21  years  and  over  
Total                                          

1,027 

2,821 

100.0 

100.0 

43.6 

30.0 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

16  to  20  years  

110 
36 
29 
96 
70 

309 
136 
99 

248 
88 

32.3 
10.6 
8.5 
28.1 
20.5 

35.1 
15.5 
11.2 
28.2 
10.0 

3.6 
27.8 
55.2 
83.3 
75.7 

6.1 
25.0 
45.5 
49.6 
64.8 

21  to  24  years 

25  to  29  years  

30  years  and  over 

Otners,  reported  as  21  years  and  over  
Total 

341 

880 

100.0 

100.0 

47.8 

31.6 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

16  to  20  years 

1,025 
603 
463 
1,090 
204 

2,292 
1,655 
974 
1,996 
618 

30.3 
17.8 
13.7 
32.2 
6.0 

30.4 
22.0 
12.9 
26.5 
8.2 

2.0 
24.2 
55.3 
76.8 
56.9 

7.2 
23.1 
40.8 
52.7 
37.5 

21  to  24  years  

25  to  29  years.  . 

30  years  and  over 

Otners,  reported  as  21  years  and  over  
Total  

3,385 

7,535 

100.0 

100.0 

40.6 

29.6 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

16  to  20  years  . 

480 
371 
164 
418 
194 

1,032 
562 
243 
415 

408 

29.5 
22.8 
10.1 
25.7 
11.9 

38.8 
21.1 
9.1 
15.6 
15.4 

2.5 
42.0 
65.2 
80.6 
64.9 

6.9 
31.1 
42.0 
55.7 
43.6 

21  to  24  years 

25  to  29  years  

30  years  and  over 

Otners,  reported  as  21  years  and  over  
Total 

1,627 

2,660 

100.0 

100.0 

45.4 

28.5 
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>ER  CENT  OF  MALE  AND  OF  FEMALE  COTTON  MILL  EMPLOYEES  16  YEARS  OF  AGE 
AND  OVER  WHO  WERE  MARRIED,  IN  FOUR  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES  AND  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA,  BY  SPECIFIED  AGE  GROUPS— Concluded. 


_. 

State  and  age  group. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

16  to  20  years                 

Number. 

Per  cent  in  each 
age  group. 

Per  cent  married. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1,922 
1,160 
836 
1,927 
535 

4,612 
2,831 
1,702 
3,511 
1,240 

30.1 
18.2 
13.1 
30.2 
8.4 

33.2 
20.4 
12.2 
25.3 
8.9 

2.7 
30.9 
56.3 

78.4 
62.1 

6.7 
24.9 
•42.1 
53.1 
41.8 

21  to  24  years 

25  to  29  years            -  

30  years  and  over                         .          .... 

Others,  reported  as  21  years  and  over  
Total 

6,380 

13,896 

100.0 

100.0 

42.7 

29.6 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

16  to  20  years 

623 
369 
165 
460 
125 

1,536 
522 
158 
460 
88 

35.8 
21.2 
9.4 
26.4 
7.2 

55.6 
18.9 
5.7 
16.6 
3.2 

10.1 
41.5 
83.0 
74.6 
61.6 

10.4 
29.3 
49.4 
45.0 
42.0 

21  to  24  years               

25  to  29  years 

Others,  reported  as  21  years  and  over  
Total                       

1,742 

2,764 

100.0 

100.0 

44.4 

22.9 

In  the  New  England  group  78.4  per  cent  of  the  male  operatives 
30  years  of  age  and  over  were  married,  as  compared  with  53.1  per 
cent  of  the  females,  the  proportions  in  this  age  group  varying  in  the 
different  States  from  83.3  per  cent  in  New  Hampshire  to  76.8  per 
cent  in  Massachusetts  for  males,  and  from  55.7  per  cent  in  Rhode 

:iand  to  49.6  per  cent  in  New  Hampshire  for  females.  In  each  of 
e  New  England  States,  except  New  Hampshire,  more  than  half  of 
me  female  operatives  30  years  of  age  and  over  were  married.  Of 
the  male  operatives  25  to  29  years  of  age,  the  proportion  of  those 
who  were  married  varied  from  65.2  per  cent  in  Rhode  Island  to  51.1 
per  cent  in  Maine,  while  of  the  female  operatives  of  the  same  ages 
the  proportions  married  varied  from  45.5  per  cent  in  New  Hamp- 

to  40.8  per  cent  in  Massachusetts. 

In  North  Carolina  74.6  per  cent  of  male  operatives  30  years  of  age 
and  over  were  married,  as  compared  with  45  per  cent  of  females  in 
.e  same  age  group,  while  of  operatives  25  to  29  years  of  age  83  per 
cent  of  the  males  and  49.4  per  cent  of  the  females  were  married. 
The  detailed  table  (Table  III)  shows  that  in  the  New  England 
up  only  4  of  the  married  female  operatives  were  under  16  years 
f  age,  3  of  these  being  in  Rhode  Island  and  1  in  New  Hampshire, 
e   youngest   married    females   in   the    Maine   mills   investigated 
ere  2  operatives  aged  16  and  in  the  Massachusetts  mills  9  aged  17. 
In  the  southern  group  there  were  14  married  female  operatives 
under  15  years  of  age,  of  whom  2  were  in  Virginia,  2  in  North  Caro- 
ina,  5  in  South  Carolina,  3  in  Georgia,  and  2  in  Alabama;  there  were 
also  in  this  group  24  who  were  15  years  of  age. 
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The  following  table  shows  for  the  New  England  mills  investigated 
the  number  and  per  cent  of  female  operatives  of  each  race  in  the  age 
groups  16  to  20  years  and  21  years  and  over  who  were  married: 

NUMBER    AND    PER    CENT    OF   MARRIED    FEMALE    COTTON    MILL   EMPLOYEES  IN 
SPECIFIED  AGE  GROUPS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  MILLS  INVESTIGATED,  BY  RACE. 


Race. 

Number  of  females  in 
age  group— 

Number  of  married  fe- 
males in  age  group  — 

Per  cent  of  married  fe- 
males in  age  group— 

16  to 
20. 

21  and 
over. 

Total, 
16  and 
over. 

16  to 

20. 

21  and 
over. 

Total, 
16  and 
over. 

16  to 

20. 

21  and 
over. 

Total, 
16  and 
over. 

American 

368 
349 
2.119 
389 
137 
669 
272 
309 

766 
1,001 
3,514 
1,899 
112 
1,090 
408 
494 

1,134 
1,350 
5,633 
2,288 
249 
1,759 
680 
803 

16 
15 
119 
12 
16 
78 
30 
23 

250 
487 
1,555 
549 
59 
500 
211 
190 

266 
502 
1,674 
561 
75 
578 
241 
213 

4.3 
4.3 
5.6 
3.1 
11.7 
11.7 
11.0 
7.4 

32.6 
48.7 
44.3 
28.9 
52.7 
45.9 
51.7 
38.5 

23.5 
37.2 
29.7 
24.5 
30.1 
32.9 
35.4 
26.5 

English  

French  Canadian 

Irish       

Italian 

Polish    

Portuguese  . 

Other  races  

Total  

4,612 

9,284 

13,896 

309 

3,801 

4,110 

6.7 

40.9 

29.6 

Of  the  New  England  females  21  years  of  age  and  over  the  largest 
proportion  of  married  for  any  race  was  among  the  Italian  operatives, 
namely,  52.7  per  cent,  while  the  proportion  for  those  from  16  to  20 
was  11.7  per  cent.  This  race,  however,  was  represented  by  the 
smallest  number  of  female  operatives  shown  for  any  race  in  the  New 
England  group.  Closely  following  the  Italians  in  the  proportion  of 
females  21  years  of  age  and  over  who  were  married  were  the  Portu- 
guese with  51.7  per  cent,  followed  by  the  English  with  48.7  per  cent, 
the  Polish  with  45.9  per  cent,  and  the  French  Canadian  with  44.3 
per  cent,  and  these  races  each  had  a  much  larger  representation 
among  New  England  female  cotton  mill  employees  than  the  Italians. 
The  smallest  proportion  of  married  for  both  age  groups  was  among 
the  Irish,  being  28.9  per  cent  for  those  21  years  and  over,  and  only 
3.1  per  cent  for  those  from  16  to  20. 

The  following  table  shows  in  detail  for  the  two  groups  of  States 
and  for  North  Carolina  the  per  cent  of  females  of  each  conjugal  con- 
dition among  those  of  specified  ages  and  in  specified  age  groups: 

PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  COTTON  MILL  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  CONJUGAL  CONDITION 
IN  NEW  ENGLAND  AND  SOUTHERN  GROUPS  AND  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  BY  AGES. 


Per  cent  who  were  — 

Age. 

Total 
number. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 

and 

deserted. 

NEW  ENGLAND  PROUP. 

Under  15  years.  ..                                     

313 

100.0 

15  years. 

546 

99.3 

0.7 

16  years 

793 

99.0 

.9 

0.1 

17  years  .  .                                                                      

898 

98.3 

1.7 

18  years 

1,037 
931 

94.6 
89  3 

5.3 

10  7 

.1 

19  years 

20  years... 

953 

86.0 

13.9 

.1 
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PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  COTTON  MILL  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  CONJUGAL  CONDITION  IN 
NEW  ENGLAND  AND  SOUTHERN  GROUPS  AND  INNORTH  CAROLINA,  BY  AGES— Conc'd. 


Age. 

Total 
number. 

Per  cent  who  were  — 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and 
deserted. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP—  Concluded. 

21  years  . 

1,057 
732 
532 
510 
1,702 
1,004 
1,659 
662 
152 
34 
1,240 

74.7 
78.8 
69.7 
66.9 
54.9 
41.0 
31.3 
29.8 
33.5 
47.1 
52.5 

23.5 
20.4 
28.0 
31.0 
42.1 
53.3 
57.6 
48.9 
30.3 
8.8 
41.8 

1.8 
.8 
2.3 
2.1 
3.0 
5.7 
11.1 
21.3 
36.2 
44.1 
5.7 

22  years  .                                                

23  years 

24  years  .  .    •  

25  to  29  years  . 

30  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years.  .  .                                                                

45  to  54  years 

55  to  64  years.  .  .                                             

65  years  and  over 

Others,  reported  as  21  years  and  over  

Total                                                     .                   

14,755 

67.9 

27.9 

4.2 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Under  15  years  .                 ... 

732 
314 
321 
302 
384 
264 
265 
170 
156 
116 
80 
158 
277 
135 
38 
5 
5 
88 

99.6 

97.8 
96.0 
94.7 
89.1 
85.6 
78.1 
75.9 
66.7 
68.1 
56.2 
41.8 
50.2 
33.3 
42.1 
40.0 
80.0 
39.8 

.3 

2.2 
3.7 
5.3 
10.7 
14.0 
20.0 
21.8 
32.7 
26.7 
42.5 
49.4 
47.3 
45.2 
34.2 
40.0 

.1 

15  years 

.3 

17  years 

18  years  

.2 
.4 
1.9 
2.3 
.6 
5.2 
1.3 
8.8 
2.5 
21.5 
23.7 
20.0 
20.0 
18.2 

19  years  .  . 

20  years 

21  years  .  . 

22  years 

23  years  .  .  . 

24  years 

25  to  29  years.  .  . 

30  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years  ... 

45  to  54  years 

55  to  64  years  

65  years  and  over 

Others,  reported  as  21  years  and  over 

42.0 

Total 

3,810 

80.5 

16.9 

2.6 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Under  15  years. 

3,181 
1,304 
al,417 
1,229 
1,549 
973 
913 
6,372 

99.5 
98.0 
96.6 
92.5 
86.4 
81.8 
75.5 
44.9 

.4 
1.8 
3.3 
7.4 
12.9 
17.0 
23.2 
43.2 

.1 
.2 
.1 
.1 
.7 
1.2 
1.3 
11.9 

15  years. 

16  years 

17  years  .  . 

18  years 

19  years  .  . 

20  years 

21  years  and  over.  .  . 

Total  

16,938 

74.6 

20.7 

4.7 

o  Including  5  persons  "over  16  years,"  age  not  specified. 

For  the  New  England  group  this  table  relates  to  females  of  each 
age  from  under  15  up  to  24  years  and  to  those  in  specified  age  groups 
from  25  to  65  and  over.  The  highest  proportion  of  married  women 
of  any  age  under  25  was  among  those  24  years  of  age, -namely,  31  per 
cent,  these  being  followed  by  females  23  years  of  age,  of  whom  28 
per  cent  were  married;  and  next  by  those  21  years  of  age,  of  whom 
23.5  per  cent  were  married.  The  highest  per  cent  of  married  women 
in  any  group  of  females  25  years  of  age  and  over  was  among  those 
35  to  44  years  of  age,  namely,  57.6  per  cent,  and  these  were  fol- 
lowed by  women  30  to  34,  of  whom  53.3  per  cent  were  married,  and 
next  by  those  45  to  54,  of  whom  48.9  per  cent  were  married.  The 
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showing  for  single  females  and  for  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  and 
deserted  may  be  analyzed  in  the  same  manner. 

In  North  Carolina,  the  only  State  in  the  southern  group  for  which 
figures  could  be  shown  in  the  same  detail  as  in  the  New  England  group, 
42.5  per  cent  of  the  female  operatives  24  years  of  age  were  married, 
32.7  per  cent  of  those  22  years  of  age,  26.7  per  cent  of  those  23  years 
of  age,  and  21.8  per.  cent  of  those  21  years  of  age.  Married  operatives 
in  the  age  groups  25  to  29,  30  to  34,  and  35  to  44  were,  respectively, 
49.4,  47.3,  and  45.2  per  cent  of  the  female  operatives  in  those  groups, 
while  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  and  deserted  in  these  groups  rep- 
resented, respectively,  8.8,  2.5,  and  21.5  percent  of  females  reported. 

For  the  southern  group  the  figures  are  shown  in  less  detail,  all 
operatives  21  years  of  age  and  over  being  grouped  together.  Of  the 
females  20  years  of  age  23.2  per  cent  were  married,  followed  by  17 
per  cent  of  those  19  years  of  age,  and  12.9  per  cent  of  those  18  years 
of  age,  while  43.2  per  cent  of  females  21  years  of  age  and  over  were 
married. 

The  next  table  shows  in  detail  the  per  r-ent  of  females  of  each  age 
among  those  of  each  conjugal  condition: 

PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  COTTON  MILL  EMPLOYEES  OF  SPECIFIED  AGES  IN  THE 
NEW  ENGLAND  AND  SOUTHERN  GROUPS  AND  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  BY  CON- 
JUGAL CONDITION. 


Age. 

Per  cent  in  each  age  group  among— 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and 
deserted. 

Total. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GKOUP. 

Under  15  years 

3  1 

2.1 
3.7 
5.4 
6.1 
7.0 
6.3 
6.5 
7.2 
5.0 
3.6 
3.5 
11.5 
6.8 
11.2 
4.5 
1.0 
.2 
8.4 

15  years  .  . 

5.4 
7.8 
8.8 
9.8 
8.3 
8.2 
7.9 
5.8 
3.7 
3.4 
9.3 
4.1 
5.2 
2.0 
.5 
.2 
6.5 

0.1 
.2 
.4 
1.3 
2.4 
3.2 
6.0 
3.6 
3.6 
3.9 
17.4 
13.0 
23.2 
7.9 
1.1 
.1 
12.6 

16  years 

0.2 

17  years  

18  years 

.2 

19  years  

20  years 

.2 
3.0 
.9 
1.9 
1.7 
8.2 
9.1 
29.4 
22.6 
8.8 
2.4 
11.4 

21  years 

22  years  

23  years  . 

24  years 

25  to  29  years  

30  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years  

45  to  54  years  

55  to  64  years 

65  years  and  over  

Others,  reported  as  21  years  and  over 

Total  .       . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Under  15  years. 

23.8 
10.0 
10.0 
9.3 
11.1 
7.4 
6.7 
4.2 
3.4 
2.6 
1.5 

.3 
1.1 
1.8 
2.5 
6.4 
5.8 
8.2 
5.8 
7.9 
4.8 
5.3 

1.0 

19.2 
8.2 
8.4 
7.9 
10.1 
6.9 
7.0 
4.5 
4.1 
3.1 
2.1 

15  years 

16  years 

1.0 

17  years.  .  .  . 

18  years 

1.0 
1.0 
5.1 
4.1 
1.0 
6.1 
1.0 

19  years  

20  years.  . 

21  years 

22  years  

23  years  . 

24  years.  .  . 
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>ER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  COTTON  MILL  EMPLOYEES  OF  SPECIFIED  AGES  IN  THE 
NEW  ENGLAND  AND  SOUTHERN  GROUPS  AND  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  BY  CON- 
JUGAL CONDITION— Concluded. 


Age. 

Per  cent  in  each  age  group  among  — 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and 
deserted. 

Total. 

NOKTH  CAEOLINA—  concluded. 
25  to  29  years  

2.2 
4.5 
1.5 
.5 
.1 
.1 
1.1 

12.1 
20.4 
9.5 
2.0 
.3 

14.3 

7.2 
29.6 
9.2 
1.0 
1.0 
16.4 

4.2 
7.3 
3.5 
1.0 
.1 
.1 
2.3 

30  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years  

45  to  54  years 

55  to  64  years  

65  years  and  over  

Others  reported  as  21  years  and  over 

5.8 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Under  15  years  

25.0 
10.1 
10.8 
9.0 
10.6 
6.3 
5.5 
22.7 

.4 
.7 
1.3 
2.6 
5.7 
4.7 
6.1 
78.5 

.3 
.3 
.1 
.1 
1.4 
1.5 
1.5 
94.8 

18.8 
7.7 
8.4 
7.3 
9.1 
5.7 
5.4 
37.6 

15  years 

16  years 

17  years  . 

ISyears  

19  years.  . 

20  years 

21  years  and  over  

Total... 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

a 

se 

p 


Of  the  married  female  operatives  reported  in  the  New  England 
group  6  per  cent  were  21  years  of  age,  this  being  the  largest  propor- 
tion for  any  age  under  25.  Of  the  groups  above  24  the  women  aged 
25  to  29  comprised  17.4  per  cent,  those  from  30  to  34  were  13  per 
cent,  and  those  from  35  to  44  were  23.2  per  cent.  A  large  percentage 
of  the  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  and  deserted  were  in  the  group 
35  to  44,  namely  29.4  per  cent.  Among  single  females,  those  18 
years  of  age  constituted  the  highest  proportion  shown  for  any  age, 
namely,  9.8  per  cent  of  all  the  single  females  reported  in  New  England. 
Among  the  married  female  operatives  reported  in  North  Carolina 
8.2  per  cent  were  20  years  of  age,  this  being  the  highest  percentage 
shown  for  any  one  age.  Those  30  to  34  constituted  20.4  per  cent 
and  those  25  to  29  were  12.1  per  cent.  Of  the  widowed,  divorced, 
parated,  and  deserted  29.6  per  cent  were  from  35  to  44  and  14.3 
er  cent  from  25  to  29  years  of  age.  Of  the  single  females  reported 
in  North  Carolina  23.8  per  cent  were  under  15  and  11.1  per  cent  were 
8  years  of  age,  these  being  the  highest  proportions  for  any  ages 
reported. 

Of  the  married  females  reported  in  the  southern  group  78.5  per 
cent  were  21  years  of  age  and  over,  and  of  these  no  subdivision  into 
aller  age  groups  is  shown.     Of  the  single  females  25  per  cent  were 
nder  15  years  of  age,  10.8  per  cent  were  16  years  old,  10.6  per  cent 
were  18,  and  22.7  per  cent  were  21  and  over. 
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The  following  table  presents  for  the  New  England  group  the  per 
cent  of  married  females  among  those  of  each  age  according  to  race : 

PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  COTTON  MILL  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  SPECIFIED  AGE  WHO 
WERE  MARRIED,  BY  RACE,  FOR  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 


Age. 

Per  cent  married. 

Ameri- 
can. 

Eng- 
lish. 

French 
Cana- 
dian. 

Irish. 

Italian. 

Polish. 

Portu- 
guese. 

Other 
races. 

Under  15  years 

15  years 

0.3 
1.0 

10.5 

5.0 

3.3 
1.7 
8.6 
15.1 
20.6 
21.2 
22.8 
42.1 
46.2 
60.3 
65.2 
72.6 
52.2 

2.2 
1.9 
13.7 
18.9 
17.0 
25.0 
43.5 
39.4 
35.5 
61.4 
74.4 
63.1 
63.6 

17  years 

1.2 
2.4 
6.2 
13.8 
16.4 
15.6 
16.7 
12.0 
41.1 
42.6 
48.8 
43.2 
20.0 
5.3 
31.9 

.5 
5.4 
9.2 
11.8 
18.3 
18.2 
28.2 
35.0 
43.1 
59.8 
66.1 
56.7 
38.2 
33.3 
47.3 

""i.'o" 

8.9 
5.1 
19.2 
10.7 
7.9 
8.2 
20.9 
30.3 
36.1 
36.5 
22.0 
16.7 
35.0 

6.7 
11.8 
17.9 
33.3 
53.9 
30.0 
44.4 
28.6 
36.4 
85.7 
100.0 
50.0 

11.1 
1.3 

8.8 
15.5 
27.9 
14.0 
10.5 
22.2 
37.8 
49.2 
66.2 
67.7 
60.0 

19  years                   

9.1 
11.8 
35.6 
15.3 
26.7 
25.0 
43.2 
63.2 
73.1 
58.9 
57.9 

20  years 

21  years                  

22  years 

23  years                  

24  years 

25  to  29  years  

30  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years  

45  to  54  years 

55  to  64  years 

65  years  and  over  
Others,  reported  as  21  years  and  over. 

Total 

46.7 

40.0 

53.8 

68.4 

28.6 

22.0 

35.3 

27.3 

23.9 

27.1 

32.2 

33.4 

25.5 

In  the  younger  ages  large  proportions  of  married  females  are  shown 
among  Italian,  Polish,  and  Portuguese  operatives.  Thus,  53.9  per 
cent  of  the  Italian  females  21  years  of  age  were  married,  of  the  Polish 
females  24  years  of  age  46.2  per  cent  were  married,  and  of  the  Por- 
tuguese females  22  years  of  age  43.5  per  cent  were  married.  Similar 
comparisons  of  the  proportion  of  married  females  of  each  age  may 
be  made  for  each  race  shown,  and  a  further  study  of  the  proportion 
of  single  and  of  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  and  deserted  may  be 
made  by  reference  to  Table  IV,  showing  the  details  for  each  conjugal 
condition. 

The  following  table  shows  in  detail,  by  race,  for  the  New  England 
group,  the  per  cent  of  married  female  operatives  who  were  of  each 
specified  age : 

PER  CENT  OF  MARRIED  FEMALE  COTTON  MILL  EMPLOYEES  WHO  WERE  OF  EACH 
SPECIFIED  AGE,  BY  RACE,  FOR  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 


Per  cent  of  each  age. 


Age. 

Ameri- 
can. 

Eng- 
lish. 

French 
Cana- 
dian. 

Irish. 

Italian. 

Polish. 

Portu- 
guese. 

Other 
races. 

Under  15  years 

0.1 

,2.6 

0."> 

16  years 

.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

.1 

2.6 

.3 

.4 

3.3 

18  years 

.7 

1.4 

0.2 

5.2 

2.3 

4.2 

.5 

19  years  

1.5 

1.2 

2.3 

1.2 

6.5 

4.2 

4.2 

2.8 

20  years                               

3.4 

1.8 

3.0 

.7 

6.5 

6.4 

3.3 

4.2 

21  years... 

4.9 

8.6 

4.1 

4.1 

36.3 

6.6 

6.2 

8.y 
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IR  CENT  OF  MARRIED  FEMALE  COTTON  MILL  EMPLOYEES  WHO  WERE  OF  EACH 
SPECIFIED  AGE,  BY  RACE,  FOR  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP— Concluded. 


Age. 
22  years 

Per  cent  of  each  age. 

Ameri- 
can. 

Eng- 
lish. 

French 
Cana- 
dian. 

Irish. 

Italian. 

Polish. 

Portu- 
guese. 

Other 
races.  . 

2.6 
2.2 
1.1 
16.5 
9.8 
22.2 
14.3 
3.8 
.4 

1.8 
2.4 
2.6 
13.9 
11.9 
29.3 
8.6 
2.2 

3.1 
3.7 

4.5 
19.3 
14.5 
24.8 
7.3 
.8 
.1 
10.7 

1.1 
.9 
.9 
10.9 
11.9 
30.6 
14.3 
1.6 
.2 
21.4 

3.9 
5.2 
2.6 
5.2 
7.8 
11.7 
1.3 

6.7 
7.8 
7.4 
22.8 
13.0 
12.8 
2.1 

11.2 
5.4 
4.6 

22.4 
12.0 
12.0 
2.9 

2.8 
.9 
2.8 
13.1 
14.0 
22.9 
9.8 
1.4 

23  years                    

24  years 

25  to  29  years  

30  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years  

45  to  54  years 

55  to  64  years  

65  years  and  over  .  . 

Others,  reported  as  21  years  and  over. 
Total 

16.2 

15.7 

2.6 

7.3 

10.8 

12.1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

This  table  shows  that  of  the  married  Italian  female  operatives  36.3 
3r  cent  were  21  years  of  age.  No  age  group  for  any  other  race 
lown  represented  as  large  a  proportion  of  married  female  operatives 
5  this.  Of  Irish  and  of  English  married  females  the  largest  propor- 
ons  shown  were  for  those  35  to  44  years  of  age,  this  age  group 
mstituting,  respectively,  30.6  and  29.3  per  cent  of  the  married 
males  of  those  races. 

Figures  for  the  other  races  may  be  analyzed  in  the  same  way,  and 
ie  details  for  the  single  and  for  the  widowed,  divorced,  separated, 
id  deserted  of  each  race  are  shown  in  Table  VI. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN. 
>LOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  LEGAL  AGE  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 


he  laws  of  each  of  the  four  New  England  States  included  in  this 
dy  of  the  cotton-textile  industry  forbid  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren under  14  years  of  age  in  factories.  This  prohibition  extends  in 
the  four  States  throughout  the  year  except  in  New  Hampshire,  where 
ildren  12  years  of  age  and  over  may  legally  be  employed  when  school 

ot  in  session. 

The  extent  to  which  such  laws  were  found  to  be  violated  is  shown 
in  the  two  tables  following.  The  first  table  shows  the  number  and 
per  cent  of  the  establishments  investigated  which  employed  children 
under  legal  age  in  each  State,  the  number  of  children  found  to  be  under 
the  legal  age,  14  years,  and  the  per  cent  which  these  constituted  of  the 
total  children  and  of  the  total  employees  reported  in  the  establish- 
ments covered  in  each  State. 


NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED  IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
GROUP  EMPLOYING  CHILDREN  UNDER  LEGAL  AGE  (14  YEARS),  AND  NUMBER  AND 
ER  CENT  OF  SUCH   CHILDREN,  COMPARED  WITH   TOTAL  CHILDREN   UNDER  16 
ARS  AND  WITH  TOTAL  EMPLOYEES,  BY  STATES. 


[In  N 


New  Hampshire  a  child  12  years  of  age  and  over  may  be  legally  employed  when  school  is  not  in  session.] 


ne 

New  Hampshire. 
Massachusetts.... 
e  Island 


Total. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments 

investi- 
gated. 


Establish  m  en  ts 
employing  chil- 
dren under  legal 
age  (14  years). 


Number. 


46 


15 


Per  cent. 


100.0 

28.6 

4.5 

50.0 


Total 
children 
under  10 
years  em- 
ployed in 
all  estab- 
lishments 
investi- 
gated. 


497 
111 

605 
498 


34.8 


1,711 


Children  employed 
under  legal  age 
(14  years). 


Number. 


6120 


Per  cent 
of  total 
children. 


12.9 

4.5 

.2 

10.0 


7.0 


Total 
employ- 
ees in  all 
establish- 
ments 
investi- 
gated. 


5,934 
2,285 
18,001 
6,810 


33,  030 


Per  cent 
of  chil- 
dren 
under  le- 
gal age 
(14  years) 
of  total 
employ- 
ees. 


1.08 
.22 


(c) 


a  Not  including  one  establishment  employing  children  under  14  years  of  age  when  school  was  not  in 
session. 

6  Not  including  5  children  under  14  years  of  age  employed  when  school  was  not  in  session. 
c  Less  than  one-hundredth  of  1  per  cent. 


As  is  indicated  by  this  table,  46  establishments  were  investigated  in 
New  England,  15  of  which,  or  34.8  per  cent,  employed  children  under 
legal  age.     These  establishments  employed  1,711  children  under 


the 
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16  "years  of  age,  and  of  these  120,  or  7  per  cent,  were  under  the  legal 
age>  14  years.  These  120  employees,  of  whom  58  were  boys  and  62 
were  girls,  constituted  thirty-six  one-hundredths  of  1  per  cent  of  all 
employees  in  these  establishments. 

The  number  of  children  of  each  age  under  14  years  in  each  estab- 
lishment employing  such  children  is  shown  in  the  following  table. 
The  table  also  shows  for  each  establishment  the  number  of  employees, 
the  number  of  children  under  16  years  of  age,  and  the  per  cent  which 
the  children  under  the  legal  age  constituted  of  all  children  and  of  all 
employees.  The  establishments  are  here  tabulated  according  to  the 
per  cent  which  children  under  the  legal  age  constituted  of  all  children 
under  16  years  of  age,  those  having  the  lowest  per  cent  being  placed 
first  under  each  State  and  the  highest  per  cent  last.  No  children  are 
entered  in  this  table  as  under  14  years  of  age  unless  this  age  was 
admitted  by  the  family  or  was  proved  by  absolutely  reliable  evidence. 

CHILDREN  UNDER  LEGAL  AGE  (14  YEARS)  AT  WORK  IN  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTI- 
GATED IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  WITH  PER  CENT  OF 
SUCH  CHILDREN  OF  TOTAL  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  AND  OF  TOTAL  EMPLOYEES. 

[Only  children  admitted  or  positively  proved  to  be  under  14  are  included  in  this  table  as  under  that  age.] 


State  and  establish- 
ment number. 

Children  under  14  years  of  age  at 
work  at  ages  specified. 

Total  children 
under  14  years 
of  age  at  work. 

Total 
chil- 
dren 
under 
16  years 
em- 
ployed. 

Per 
cent  of 
chil- 
dren 
under 
legal 
age  of 
total 
under 
16 
years. 

Total 
em- 
ployees. 

Per 
cent  of 
chil- 
dren 
under 
legal 
age  of 
total 
em- 
ployees. 

10  years. 

11  years. 

12  years. 

13  years. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

MAINE. 

Employees  in  Es- 
tablishment No.  — 
6    On  pay  roll 

2 
1 

1 

2 
1 

1 

3 
1 

13 

8 
4 

54 
17 
153 

121 

52 

66 

34 

5.6 
5.9 

8.5 

9.9 
11.5 

2k  2 
44.1 

642 
275 

1,862 

1,204 
798 

930 
223 

0.47 
.36 
.70 

1.00 
.75 

1.51 
6.73 

i 

3    On  pay  roll 

1 

2 
1 
1 
2 
~2~ 
1 
1 

4 
4 
1 
5 
3 
3 

6 
3 
1 

5 
4 
2 

8 
4 

2 

!On  pay  roll 

Not  on  pay 
roll 

1 

Total 



1 





4 
1 
5 

6 

3 
3 
3 

6 
3 

0 
2 

12 
8 

9 
5 

4   On  pay  roll 

= 

= 

= 

= 

(On  pay  roll 

Not  on  pay 
roll 

? 


1 

Total 

? 

1 
1 

1 

2 
1 

2 

3 
~3~ 

20 
1 

6 
~2 

18 
2 
20 

6 
11 

29 
5 
34 

8 
4 

26 
4 
30 

14 
15 

55 
9 

64 

1.  On  pay  roll.. 

Total  on  pay 
rolls  

1 

1 

1 

:  1 

1 

l 

G 

f 

3 
17 

~ 

Total  not  on 
payrolls  

Total,  Maine.. 

.... 

2 

9 

21 

497         12.9       5,934 

1.08 

CHILDREN  UNDER  LEGAL  AGE  (14  YEARS)  AT  WORK  IN  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTI- 
GATED IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  G  ROUP,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  WITH  PER  CENT  OF  SUCH 
CHILDREN  OF  TOTAL  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  AND  OF  TOTAL  EMPLOYEES— Concluded. 
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Implore 
tablishi 


I    roll 
Total 


roll 


JNot 
I    roll 

Total. . 


>stablish- 
imber. 

PSHIKE. 

in   Es- 

ent  No.— 
say  roll., 
aav  roll 

Children  under  14  years  of  age  at 
work  at  ages  specified. 

Total  children 
under  14  years 
of  age  at  work. 

Total 
chil- 
dren 
under 
16  years 
em- 
ployed. 

Per 
cent  of 
chil- 
dren 
under 
legal 
age  of 
total 
under 
16 
years. 

Total 
em- 
ployees. 

Per 

cent  of 
chil- 
dren 
under 
legal 
age  of 
total 
em- 
ployees. 

10  years. 

1  1  years. 

12  years. 

13  years. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M.     F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

1 

1 
2 
3 

1 
4 
«5 

16 
14 
37 

6.3 
28.6 
(a) 

591 
131 
370 

.17 
3.05 
(•) 

1 

1 

1 
2 

3 

1 
3 

5 

2 
2 

4 

aay  roll.  . 

on  pay 
s,  New 
mpshire  . 

[JSETTS. 

in   Es- 
jnt  No.  — 
)ay  roll 

1 

1 

= 

6 
1 

1 
1 

10 

C7 

616.7 

1,092 
178 

c.69 

1 

1 

1 
3 

17 

5.9 

.56 

.25 

1.02 

.71 
1.49 

2.93 

5LAND. 

in  Es- 
mt  No.— 
jay  roll., 
on  pay 

1 

103 

76 

21 
24 

114 

3.9 

9.2 

9.5 
16.7 

28.9 

1,574 

689 

281 

268 

1,128 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
5 

2 

2 
~5~ 
1 

4 

6 
1 

)ay  roll.  . 

= 

= 

= 

= 

on  pay 

1 











1 

1 

1 
3 

7 
4 
11 

11 
6 

17 

5 

1 
1 

12 
4 
10 

19 
5 

24 

1 

1 
3 

11 
4 
15 

15 

7 

22 

6 

7 

on  pay 

= 

= 

= 

= 

= 

1 
1 

14 

4 
18 

21 

7 

28 

2 
4 

25 

8 

>ay  roll 

)ay  roll 

1 

3 

2 

^on  pay 

3 
3 

2 

2 
2 

4 

1 

33 

36 
14 

on  pay 
s  

== 

= 

1 

= 

not  on 
'  rolls. 

1 

,  Rhode 
nd 

2  ' 

3 

50 

338 

14.8 

3,940 

1.27 

— iployed  when  school  was  not  in  session,  and  so  legally  employed. 

1  Not  including  one  mill  employing  37  children  under  16,  in  which  5  children  under  14  years  of  age  were 
toyed  when  school  was  not  in  session. 

lot  including  one  mill  employing  370  persons,  in  which  5  children  under  14  years  of  age  were  employed 
i  school  was  not  in  session. 

The  names  of  a  majority  of  the  children  under  14  who  were  at  work, 
as  enumerated  in  this  table,  were  found  on  the  pay  roll.  In  some  of 
the  mills,  however,  children  were  found  to  be  at  work  whose  names 
were  omitted  from  the  pay  roll  and  whose  wages  were  paid  to  some 
older  member  of  the  family  whom  they  helped.  The  omission  from 
the  pay  roll  of  the  name  of  a  child  under  the  legal  age  is  frequently  for 
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the  purpose  of  hiding  the  employment  of  the  child  and  thus  evading 
the  law.  But  that  this  is  not  always  the  purpose  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  mills  which  are  tabulated  as  employing  children 
under  the  legal  age  whose  names  are  not  on  the  pay  roll  employed 
children  over  14  years  of  age  whose  names  were  also  omitted.  Some- 
times, merely  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  the  earnings  of  two  mem- 
bers of  a  family  are  carried  under  one  name. 

As  indicated  by  the  foregoing  table,  every  establishment  visited  in 
Maine  employed  one  or  more  children  under  14  years,  the  legal  age. 
In  one  establishment  (No.  1)  which  employed  only  34  children  under 
16,  there  were  15  children,  or  44.1  per  cent,  under  14  years.  This 
was  6.73  per  cent  of  all  employees  in  the  establishment.  Two  of 
these  children  were  only  10  years  old  and  6  were  only  11.  In  another 
mill  (No.  5)  14  out  of  66  children,  or  21.2  per  cent,  were  under  14. 
In  the  7  mills  visited  in  the  State  there  were  497  children  employed. 
Of  these,  64,  or  12.9  per  cent,  were  under  14  years  of  age.  The  names 
of  55  of  these  were  found  on  the  pay  rolls,  and  the  names  of  9  were 
not  on  the  pay  rolls.  Two  of  these  children  were  10  years  old,  10 
were  11,  11  were  12,  and  41  were  13  years  old. 

In  New  Hampshire  children  under  14  were  found  employed  in  3  of 
the  7  mills  visited.  One  of  these,  employing  5  such  children,  was 
investigated  when  school  was  not  in  session,  and  as  the  children  were 
not  under  12,  such  employment  was  legal.  The  other  2  mills 
employed  5  children  under  the  legal  age.  Three  of  these  children 
were  13,  and  two  were  11  years  old. 

It  is  reported  that  children  under  the  legal  age  are  undoubtedly 
employed  in  some  of  the  mills  of  New  Hampshire  during  vacation, 
and  that  children  slightly  under  14  begin  work  during  vacation  and 
continue  work  illegally  after  school  begins  until  they  reach  the  age  of 
14,  when  they  obtain  the  certificate  required  by  law.  As  this  inves- 
tigation was  not  made  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  the  truth  of  the  latter 
assertion  could  not  be  determined. 

In  the  22  mills  visited  in  Massachusetts,  employing  a  total  of  605 
children,  only  one  child  was  found  to  be  under  14  years,  the  legal  age. 
This  child  had  on  file  an  age  and  schooling  certificate  giving  her  age 
as  14,  so  that  the  violation  of  the  law  can  not  be  charged  against 
the  employer.  The  birth  records  of  the  city,  however,  showed  the 
child  to  be  13,  and  her  certificate  was,  therefore,  issued  by  the  school 
committee  without  proper  proof  of  age. 

In  a  few  other  localities  some  of  the  foreign-born  children  appeared 
to  be  under  14  years  of  age,  but  whether  or  not  they  really  were  was 
not  substantiated  by  positive  proof.  These  children  were  provided 
with  the  requisite  age  and  schooling  certificates,  which  indicates  that 
the  evidence  of  age  which  they  produced  had  been  considered  suffi- 
cient by  the  official  who  was  authorized  to  issue  such  certificates. 
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In  Rhode  Island  5  of  the  10  establishments  visited  employed  chil- 
dren under  14  years,  the  legal  age.     Of  a  total  of  338  children  under 
L6  employed  by  these  5  establishments,  50,  or  14.8  per  cent,  were 
inder  14  years  of  age.     This  was  1.27  per  cent  of  all  employees  in 
tese  5  establishments.     Of  these  50  children,  33  were  employed  in 
ie  establishment,  where  they  constituted  28.9  per  cent  of  the  children 
id  2 .93  per  cent  of  all  employees.     In  two  other  establishments  over  1 
cent  of  all  employees  were  under  the  legal  age.     In  one  of  these 
itablishments,  4  out  of  24  children,  and  in  the  other  7  out  of  76,  were 
ider  the  legal  age.     The  names  of  36  children  under  the  legal  age 
rere  carried  on  the  pay  rolls,  but  the  names  of  14,  employed  in  four 
iifferent  establishments,  were  omitted  therefrom.     Two  of  the  chil- 
m  were  11  years  old,  7  were  12,  and  41  were  reported  as  13  years  of 
. 

The  number  of  children  at  each  age  under  14  years  found  in  the 
stablishments  visited  in  each  State  is  briefly  summarized  in  the  fol- 
>wing  table: 

NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  OF  EACH  AGE  UNDER  THE  LEGAL  AGE  (14  YEARS)  EM- 
PLOYED IN  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED  IN  THE  NET/  ENGLAND  GROUP;  BY 
STATES. 


Age. 

Maine. 

New 
Hamp- 
shire. 

Massa- 
chusetts. 

Rhode 
Island. 

Total. 

10  years 

2 

2 

11  years  .                         

10 

2 

2 

14 

12  years 

11 

7 

18 

13  years  .         

41 

08 

1 

41 

o91 

Total  . 

64 

olO 

1 

50 

«125 

o  Including  5  children  employed  when  school  was  not  in  session,  and  so  legally  employed. 

The  ages  of  the  2  children  10  years  old  were  obtained  from  city 
birth  records.  One  of  these  was  nearly  11  at  the  time  of  the  investi- 
gation. Both  of  these  children  were  employed  in  Maine,  and  it  will 
be  observed  that  of  the  34  children  below  13  years  of  age  23  were  at 
work  in  that  State.  Maine  and  Rhode  Island  each  had  41  children 
13  years  old  at  work. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  above  tables  show  the  full  extent 
to  which  children  under  legal  age  were  employed  in  the  establish- 
ments visited.  To  determine  the  extent  of  such  employment  was 
3ne  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  the  investigation.  The  mill  officials 
almost  invariably  reported  that  they  employed  no  children  under 
the  legal  age.  The  number  of  children  under  the  legal  age  who 
were  employed,  but  whose  names  were  not  on  the  pay  roll,  was 
manifestly  difficult  to  ascertain.  Sometimes  the  true  ages  of  chil- 
dren under  14  could  be  obtained  from  the  parents,  but  this  was 
Frequently  impossible,  as  parents  were  not  disposed  to  admit  the  illegal 
employment  of  their  children.  Only  when  the  birth  records  of  the 
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city  showed  the  date  of  birth  of  the  child  could  the  age  be  determined 
with  certainty,  and  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  were  foreign 
born,  it  was  seldom  possible  to  ascertain  the  full  extent  of  the  viola- 
tion of  the  age  law. 

The  impossibility  of  obtaining  accurate  results  as  to  ages  from  mill 
officials  is  illustrated  in  the  two  following  tables.  The  first  table  shows, 
by  establishments,  the  variations  between  the  ages  as  reported  at 
the  mill,  the  ages  as  given  by  parents,  and  the  true  ages  of  children 
whose  names  appear  upon  the  pay  roll  and  who  were  found  to  be 
under  14  years  of  age.  The  table  has  no  reference  to  children  not 
on  the  pay  roll.  The  ages,  as  reported  at  the  mill,  were  obtained 
from  mill  officials  or  from  individual  slips  filled  out  by  the  employees 
under  the  supervision  of  mill  officials.  The  ages  of  some  of  these 
children  were  not  obtained  at  the  mills  and  the  ages  of  some  were 
not  obtained  from  parents.  These  are  included  in  the  columns  in 
the  table  marked  ' '  Age  not  reported."  The  second  table  summarizes 
the  first  by  States. 

TRUE  AGES  OF  EMPLOYEES  UNDER  14  YEARS  OF  AGE  CARRIED  ON  PAY  ROLLS 
OF  NEW  ENGLAND  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED,  WITH  THE  AGES  AS  GIVEN 
AT  THE  MILL  AND  BY  PARENTS,  BY  STATES  AND  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

[Only  children  admitted  or  positively  proved  to  be  under  14  are  included  in  this  table  as  under  that  age.] 


State  and  establishment. 

Number  of  children  reported  at  ages  specified. 

Age 
not  re- 
ported. 

10 
years. 

11 

years. 

12 
years. 

13 

years. 

14 

years. 

15 
years. 

16 
years. 

17 

years. 

18 
years. 

MAINE. 

Establishment  No.  1: 
Reported  at  mill  (o) 

5 
2 
5 

2 

1 

1 

6 
10 

Reported  by  parents 

1 

6 

2 
2 

2 

Establishment  No.  2: 

5 
1 

2 

1 

Reported  by  parents 

1 
1 

.1 
1 
2 

5 

7 

4 
2 
10 

1 

Establishment  No.  3: 
Reported  at  mill  

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

"io 

1 

Establishment  No.  4: 
Reported  at  mill 

2 

2 

2 

1 
2 

1 

2 
4 

3 

7 
8 

2 
1 

3 

Establishment  No.  5: 
Reported  at  mill 

4 

1 

2 

True  age 

1 

Establishment  No.  6: 
Reported  at  mill 

1 

i 

2 

True  age 

3 

Establishment  No.  7: 
Reported  at  mill 

1 

Reported  by  parents 

1 

True  age  

1 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Establishment  No.  1: 
Reported  at  mill 

5 

5 

True  age...' 

5 

oAges  of  2  not  requested  of  mill  officials;  ages  of  4  others  refused  and  the  4  discharged. 
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TRUE  AGES  OF  EMPLOYEES  UNDER  14  YEARS  OF  AGE  CARRIED  ON  PAY  ROLLS 
OF  NEW  ENGLAND  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED,  WITH  THE  AGES  AS  GIVEN 
AT  THE  MILL  AND  BY  PARENTS,  BY  STATES  AND  ESTABLISHMENTS-Concluded. 


Number  of  children  reported  at  ages  specified. 


State  and  establishment. 


years,  years,  years,  years. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE— concluded 


Establishment  No.  2: 

Reported  at  mill 

Reported  by  parents 

True  age 
Establishment  No.  3: 

Reported  at  mill . 

Reported  by  parents 

True  age 


Establishment  No.  2: 
Reported  at  mill 
Reported  by  parents 
True  age 


Establishment  No.  3: 
Reported  at  mill 
Reported  by  parents 
True  age 

Establishment  No.  5: 
Reported  at  mill 
Reported  by  parents. . 
True  age 

Establishment  No.  6: 
Reported  at  mill 
Reported  by  parents 
True  age 

Establishment  No.  8: 
Reported  at  mill.... 
Reported  by  parents 
True  age 


TMMARYOFTHE  TRUE  AGES  OF  EMPLOYEES  UNDER  14  YEARS  OF  AGE,  CARRIED 
)N  PAY  ROLLS  OF   NEW  ENGLAND   COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED,  WITH  AGES 
GIVEN  AT  THE  MILL  AND  BY  PARENTS,  BY  STATES. 

children  admitted  or  positively  proved  to  be  under  14  are  included  in  this  table  as  under  that  age.] 


State. 

Maine: 
Reported  at  mill 

Number  of  children  reported  at  ages  specified. 

Total. 

10 
years. 

11 
years. 

12 
years. 

13 

years. 

14 

years. 

15 
years. 

16 

years. 

17 

years. 

18 
years. 

Agere- 
ported. 

Age 
not  re- 
ported. 

1 
7 

1 
1 

2 
5 
8 

1 

14 
19 
38 

8 
1 

16 
1 

9 

5 

1 

1 

49 
26 
55 

10 
2 
10 

1 

6 
29 

Reported  by  parents  
True  age  

..„. 

New  Hampshire: 
Reported  at  mill  

Reported  by  parents  

8 

Triage...;.     . 

2 

8 

Massachusetts: 
Reported  at  mill  

1 

'"i 

Reported  by  parents  

True  age  

1 

1 

36 
9 
36 

Rhode  Island: 
Reported  at  mill  

1 
1 
5 

5 
6 
30 

22 
1 

6 
1 

1 

1 



""27 

Reported  by  parents  

True  age  

1 
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The  foregoing  table  shows  that  of  the  55  children  on  the  pay  rolls 
in  Maine,  who  were  under  14,  only  17  were  so  reported  at  the  mill. 
The  ages  of  6  others  were  not  obtained  at  the  mill.  Of  the  remaining 
32  under  14,  16  were  reported  to  be  14  years  old,  9  were  reported  as 
15,  5  as  16,  1  as  17,  and  1  as  18.  In  New  Hampshire  all  of  the  10 
children  under  14  were  so  reported  at  the  mill.  In  Massachusetts,  the 
child  of  13  was  reported  to  be  14.  In  Rhode  Island,  only  6  of  the  36 
children  under  14  were  so  reported  at  the  mill.  Of  the  remaining  30, 
22  were  reported  to  be  14,  6  were  reported  as  15,  1  as  16,  and  1  as 
17  years  old.  The  correct  ages  of  only  33  of  the  102  children  under 
the  legal  age  in  the  New  England  States  who  were  carried  on  estab- 
ment  pay  rolls  were  obtained  at  the  mill,  and  most  of  these  were 
reported  on  individual  slips  made  out  by  employees.  A  few  were 
the  statements  of  employers. 

Of  these  102  children,  under  14,  the  ages  of  only  37  were  obtained 
from  parents,  26  in  Maine,  2  in  New  Hampshire,  and  9  in  Rhode 
Island.  Of  nearly  all  of  these  no  further  proof  of  age  was  obtained. 
Again,  in  nearly  every  case  in  which  the  city  birth  records  showed 
the  child  to  be  under  age,  the  parents  were  not  visited  because  cor- 
roborative proof  of  age  was  not  deemed  necessary.  It  is  therefore 
impossible  to  compare  ages  as  reported  by  parents  with  those 
obtained  from  birth  records.  For  these  reasons  the  table  can  not  be 
used  to  show  the  reliability  or  unreliabliity  of  the  ages  obtained  in 
visiting  families. 

The  agents  who  visited  families,  however,  found  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  what  they  believed  to  be  correct  ages,  and  in  their  opinion 
the  ages  of  many  children  whose  birthdays  could  not  be  obtained 
from  birth  records  were  incorrectly  reported.  This  was  especially 
true  in  Maine.  With  the  high  proportion  of  foreign-born  children 
in  that  State  and  the  consequent  absence  of  birth  records,  the  agents 
who  made  the  investigation  were  in  accord  in  the  conviction  that 
despite  the  high  proportion  of  children  found  to  be  under  the  legal 
age,  the  proportion  so  reported  does  not  indicate  the  full  extent  to 
which  this  provision  of  the  law  was  violated.  In  one  mill  (No.  1)  15 
out  of  34  children  were  under  14,  and  the  agents  were  of  the  opinion 
that  conditions  were  equally  bad  in  three  or  four  other  mills.  In 
this  mill,  however,  nearly  all  of  the  children  happened  to  be  native 
born  and  their  ages  could  be  ascertained  from  the  city  birth  records. 

The  difficulties  which  were  encountered  in  obtaining  ages  from 
families  are  illustrated  by  the  following  extracts  (from  among  many 
similar  ones)  from  family  schedules  taken  by  the  various  agents  in 
Maine : 

The  youngest  girl  at  work,  who  the  parents  claimed  was  15  years 
old,  was  ridiculously  small  to  be  connected  with  such  a  statement. 
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ie  was  a  tiny  little  girl,  frail  and  undeveloped,  not  possibly  over  12 
years  of  age. 

The  girl  (age  given  as  15)  does  not  look  to  be  over  13.  She  is  a 
'ttle  girl  with  dresses  to  her  knees. 

The  mother  gave  the  boy's  age  as  12.  Records  in  the  city  clerk's 
office  show  him  to  be  10. 

The  girl  who  claimed  to  be  17  was  present  when  I  obtained  this 
schedule.  She  is  a  little  girl,  apparently  not  over  13  years  of  age, 
wearing  short  dresses  to  her  knees  and  having  her  hair  down  her 
back. 

The  next  two  children,  twin  boys,  were  little  fellows  in  short  trousers 
apparently  not  over  13  years  of  age.  The  mother  said  they  were  17. 
Wnen  I  expressed  surprise,  she  simply  said,  ulls  sont  petits" — "They 
are  small." 

One  agent  stated  that  there  were  two  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
securing  correct  ages — one,  the  absence  of  birth  records  of  those  born 
in  Canada;  the  other,  the  inordinate  propensity  of  parents  to  give 
false  ages.  ''Without  blush,  without  hesitation,"  he  reported,  "they 
will  tell  you  that  the  child  standing  before  you  is  14  when  from  its 
and  development  you  are  confident  that  it  can  not  be  more 

an  10  or  12." 

In  two  cases,  one  of  a  boy  aged  12,  and  one  of  a  boy  aged  11,  the 
mother  denied  that  the  child  worked  in  the  mill  until  confronted 
by  the  fact  that  the  agent  had  copied  the  child's  name  from  the  pay 

111. 

The  effect  of  these  difficulties  on  the  accuracy  of  the  report  on 
Maine  is  evident.  One  agent  wrote: 

The  few  children  on  the  pay  roll  found  to  be  under  age  do  not  in 
e  agent's  opinion  comprehend  all  in  the  mill  who  are  under  age. 
L  the  majority  of  cases  verification  was  only  possible  because  the 
hild  had  been  born  here  and  the  city  records  betrayed  his  birthday. 
Considering  that  a  large  proportion  of  operatives  came  from  Canada, 
agent  believes  that  her  finding  of  13  children  under  age  represents 
but  a  portion  of  the  truth. 

t Other  reports  were  as  follows : 
I  believe  that  there  are  children  as  young  as  10  years  in  this  mill, 
t  this  I  have  been  unable  to  prove.  I  have  proved,  however,  in 
3  case  of  several  children  that  they  went  to  work  at  that  age. 
I  counted  18  children  who  are  undoubtedly  under  14  years  of  age, 
d  28  who  are  apparently  under  that  age.  Nearly  all  the  doffer 
girls  are  tiny,  little  things,  apparently  not  over  12  years  old.  The 
band  boys,  oilers,  and  sweepers  in  the  spinning  room  were  also  small. 
Yet  with  visits  to  the  families  and  information  gathered  in  all  pos- 
ible  ways,  I  was  only  able  to  prove  conclusively  that  there  were  6 
*  ildren  under  age. 

When  the  mule  room  was  visited,  the  first  sight  met  was  3  little, 
arefooted   chaps   dressed   in   blue  jeans   and   undershirts   without 
eeves,  who  from  their  sizes  could  not  have  been  more  than  10  years 
Id  and  who  did  not  appear  older  than  8,  yet  all  children  from  this 
om  were  reported  to  be  above  14. 
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Only  those  children  who  were  admitted  or  positively  proved  to  be 
under  14  are  included  in  the  table  as  under  that  age.  In  no  case  has 
the  opinion  or  estimate  of  the  agent  as  to  the  age  of  a  child  been 
accepted.  In  the  absence  of  proof  the  age  as  obtained  from  the  mill 
officials  or  parents  is  entered  as  the  correct  age. 

EMPLOYMENT   OF   CHILDREN   WITHOUT    CERTIFICATES   IN 
NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  laws  of  each  of  the  four  New  England  States  included  in  this 
study  provide  that  no  child  under  16  shall  be  employed  without  an 
age  or  employment  certificate.  The  laws  concerning  these  certifi- 
cates vary.  In  Maine  any  child  applying  for  employment  in  a  manu- 
facturing establishment  or  any  person  applying  in  his  behalf  must 
present  to  the  owner,  superintendent,  or  overseer  a  certified  copy  of 
the  town  clerk's  record  of  the  birth  of  such  child,  or  a  certified  copy 
of  his  baptismal  record,  or  his  passport,  showing  the  date  of  his  birth. 
The  law  now  authorizes  the  presentation  of  an  age  and  schooling  cer- 
tificate issued  by  the  school  authorities  in  place  of  this  evidence  and 
requires  such  certificate  when  school  is  in  session.  This  provision 
was  not  contained  in  the  law,  however,  at  the  time  this  investigation 
was  made.  The  employer  must  retain  the  proof  of  age,  and  must 
issue  to  the  child  a  certificate,  a  duplicate  of  which  is  sent  to  the 
factory  inspector.  When  the  child  leaves  his  employment,  the  em- 
ployer must  return  to  him  his  evidence  of  age,  and  must  notify  the 
factory  inspector. 

In  the  other  three  States  the  evidence  of  age  is  not  presented  to  the 
employer,  and  he  is  concerned  only  with  the  certificate  issued  by  the 
school  authorities.  In  New  Hampshire  the  only  evidence  of  age 
necessary  to  secure  such  certificate  is  the  oath  of  the  parent  or  guard- 
ian before  the  superintendent  of  schools,  who  must  also  certify  to  the 
child's  ability  to  read  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  The  certificate  is  essential  to  the  legal  employment  of 
children  under  16  only  when  school  is  in  session. 

In  Massachusetts  an  age  and  schooling  certificate  is  issued  by  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  or  by  a  person  authorized  by  him  or  by 
the  school  committee.  The  evidence  of  age  required  by  law  is  a 
certificate  of  birth  or  baptism,  or  the  register  of  birth  of  the  city  or 
town,  except  that  other  evidence  under  oath  may  be  accepted  if  these 
are  not  available.  The  official  issuing  the  certificate  must  also  cer- 
tify to  the  child's  ability  to  read  and  write.  The  certificate  is  to  be 
kept  on  file,  and  when  the  child  leaves  the  employment  is  to  be  sur- 
rendered to  him,  but  if  not  called  for  it  is  to  be  returned  to  the  school 
committee  within  thirty  days. 

In  Rhode  Island  the  certificate  essential  to  the  legal  employment 
of  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  is  also  issued  by  or  under  the  direc- 
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(n  of  the  school  committee.  The  evidence  of  age  required  is  a  duly 
,ested  copy  of  a  birth  certificate,  baptismal  certificate  or  passport, 
d  if  none  of  these  is  presented  the  certificate  can  not  be  legally 
issued.  This  evidence  must  be  kept  on  file,  as  well  as  a  copy  of  the 
certificate,  by  the  person  issuing  the  same.  The  certificate  is  to  be 
kept  on  file  by  the  employer  and  is  to  be  surrendered  to  the  child 
upon  leaving  employment,  or  if  not  called  for  is  to  be  sent  to  the 
school  committee  within  two  weeks.  Although  termed  an  "Age  and 
schooling  certificate"  it  contains  no  reference  to  school  attendance, 
and  an  educational  qualification  is  not  required. 

The  extent  to  which  the  certificate  laws  were  found  to  be  violated 
is  shown  in  the  two  tables  following.  The  first  table  shows  the  num- 
ber of  establishments  investigated  as  to  this  point,  and  the  number 
and  per  cent  which  violated  the  law  by  not  having  on  file  certificates 
for  all  children  for  whom  certificates  are  required.  It  also  shows  the 
number  of  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  in  all  establishments  investi- 
gated as  to  certificates,  and  the  number  and  per  cent  of  those  without 

,e  required  certificates.     Information  concerning  certificates  was 

t  obtained  from  some  of  the  mills  visited. 

TMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  COTTON,  MILLS  INVESTIGATED  VIO- 
,ATING  THE  EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATE  LAW,  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF 
CHILDREN  14  AND  15  YEARS  OLD  AT  WORK  WITHOUT  CERTIFICATES,  BY  STATES. 


State. 


Jew  Hampshire. 
Massachusetts... 
Rhode  Island... 


Total. 


e. 

Establishments  investigated 
as  to  observance  of  the  cer- 
tificate laws. 

Children  14  and  15  years  of 
age  at  work  in  establish- 
ments so  investigated. 

Total. 

Violating  the  laws. 

Total. 

Without  certifi- 
cates. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

6 
5 
19 
9 

6 
3 
3 
9 

100.0 
60.0 
15.8 
100.0 

293 
80 
510 
400 

137 
0 
18 
ol88 

46.8 
11.3 
3.5 
47.0 

39 

21 

53.8 

1,283 

0352 

27.4 

a  Including  9  with  certificates  issued  on  sworn  statement. 


As  will  be  seen  by  the  above  table  all  of  these  establishments 
vestigated  as  to  the  observance  of  the  certificate  laws  in  Maine  and 
ode  Island  violated  such  laws,  while  in  New  Hampshire  3  out  of 
,  or  60  per  cent,  and  in  Massachusetts  3  out  of  19,  or  15.8  per  cent, 
ere  violators.  Likewise  in  Maine  and  Rhode  Island,  respectively, 
46.8  and  47  per  cent  of  the  children  14  and  15  years  old  were  work- 
without  the  required  certificates  and  hence  unlawfully,  while  the 
r  cents  in  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  were  11.3  and  3.5, 
spectively. 

None  of  the  21  establishments  investigated  and  violating  the  law  was 
tirely  without  certificates.     Some  had  many  certificates  on  file  for 
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children  who  were  not  employed  at  the  time  of  this  investigation. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  children  with  and  the  num- 
ber without  the  required  certificates  in  each  of  these  21  establish- 
ments; also  the  total  children  14  and  15  years  old,  and  the  per  cent 
without  the  required  certificates.  As  will  be  made  clear  in  the  dis- 
cussion following  the  table,  the  figures  necessarily  understate  the 
conditions. 

NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  14  AND  15  YEARS  OF  AGE  EMPLOYED  IN  21  NEW  ENGLAND 
COTTON  MILLS  VIOLATING  EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATE  LAW,  NUMBER  WITH 
CERTIFICATES,  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  WITHOUT  CERTIFICATES. 


State  and  establishment. 

Children  14  and  15  years  old  employed. 

Total. 

With 
employ- 
ment cer- 
tificate. 

Without  employ- 
ment certificate. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

MAINE. 

Establishment  No.  1        

19 
109 
46 
52 
51 
16 

7 
49 
42 
15 
28 
15 

12 
60 
4 
37 
23 
1 

63.2 
55.0 
8.7 
71.2 
45.1 
6.3 

Establishment  No  2 

Establishment  No.  4  

Establishment  No.  5                                 

Establishment  No  6 

Establishment  No.  7  

Total  

293 

156 

137 

46.8 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Establishment  No  2 

10 
11 
13 

8 
7 

8 

2 

o2 
5 

20.0 
a  22.  2 
38.5 

Establishment  No  4 

Establishment  No.  5        

Total  

34 

23 

«9 

o28.1 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Establishment  No  1 

77 
16 
10 

64 
14 

7 

13 
2 
3 

16*9 
12.5 
30.0 

Establishment  No.  2  

Establishment  No.  3                           ... 

Total.                  .      

103 

85 

18 

17.5 

EHODE  ISLAND. 

Establishment  No  1 

19 
21 
20 
55 
99 
81 
10 
69 
26 

12 
11 

6 
41 
67 
17 
8 
31 
19 

7 
10 
14 
614 
c32 
64 
2 
38 
7 

36.8 
47.6 
70.0 
&25.5 
c32.3 
79.0 
20.0 
55.1 
'26.9 

Establishment  No.  2  

Establishment  No  3 

Establishment  No  4 

Establishment  No.  5  

Establishment  No  6 

Establishment  No.  7  

Establishment  No.  8 

Establishment  No.  9  

Total 

400 

212 

d!88 

d47.0 

Grand  total 

830 

476 

«352 

«42.5 

a  Not  including  2  children  employed  only  in  vacation,  for  whom  certificates  were  not  necessary. 
b  Including  1  with  certificate  issued  on  sworn  statement, 
c  Including  8  with  certificates  issued  on  sworn  statement. 
d  Including  9  with  certificates  issued  on  sworn  statement. 

«  Including  9  with  certificates  issued  on  sworn  statement,  but  not  including  2  employed  only  in  vaca- 
tion, for  whom  certificates  were  not  necessary. 

These  tables  show  that  in  the  establishments  visited  the  law  was 
well  observed  in  Massachusetts,  and  fairly  well  observed  in  New 
Hampshire.  In  both  Maine  and  Rhode  Island  the  law  was  flagrantly 
violated.  None  of  the  establishments  investigated  on  this  point  in 
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ese  two  States  had  certificates  for  all  children  as  required,  and  in 
ree  establishments  in  each  State  more  than  half  of  the  children  14 
d  15  years  old  were  without  the  certificates  required  by  law. 
In  these  two  States  not  only  were  many  children  employed  without 
certificates,  but  some  were  employed  on  certificates  which  on  their 
face  were  illegal  or  fraudulent.  In  Rhode  Island,  although  the  law 

Kpressly  provides  that  the  facts  stated  on  an  employment  certificate 
ust  be  substantiated  by  a  certified  copy  of  a  birth  certificate,  bap- 
;mal  certificate,  or  passport,  employment  certificates  were  found 
on  file  which  were  based  on  the  sworn  statements  of  parents,  as  is 
indicated  in  the  table.  Several  truant  officers  and  superintendents 
admitted  that  they  frequently  issued  an  employment  certificate  on 
the  sworn  statement  of  parents  as  to  age,  but  stated  that  they  did 
this  only  when  they  were  certain  that  the  child  was  of  the  legal  age 
and  where  it  would  work  a  hardship  if  the  child  were  prevented  from 
working.  The  state  factory  inspector  and  the  secretary  of  state 
board  of  education  stated  that  they  would  not  countenance  this 
practice,  although  the  factory  inspector  was  of  the  opinion  that  he 
must  accept  the  certificates  issued  by  the  school  authorities. 

As  mentioned  above,  Maine  is  the  only  State  visited  in  New  England 
which  required  the  manufacturer  to  keep  on  file  the  evidence  of  age 
on  which  certificates  were  granted.  In  that  State  it  was  possible 
to  examine  this  evidence  and  to  detect  fraudulent  certificates.  Many 
certificates  were  found  which  were  not  above  suspicion. 

In  four  of  the  seven  baptismal  certificates  on  file  in  one  mill  (No. 
1)  the  date  of  birth  had  been  changed.  In  another  the  given  name 
had  been  poorly  erased  and  another  name  substituted.  In  another 
mill  (No.  2)  several  of  the  baptismal  certificates  were  in  two  hand- 
writings. In  some  certificates  the  priest's  signature  was  in  ink,  but 
the  name  of  the  child  had  been  written  with  an  indelible  pencil  in 
different  handwriting.  In  another  mill  (No.  5)  five  certificates  had 
the  date  of  birth  changed,  in  some  cases  simply  by  drawing  a  pen 
through  the  figures  and  writing  others  above.  In  mill  No.  4  six 
certificates  were  on  file  which  had  been  altered;  in  mill  No.  6,  two; 
and  in  mill  No.  7,  one.  In  some  cases  where  the  fraudulent  character 
of  the  certificate  was  obvious  and  the  correct  age  could  be  proved, 
he  age  on  the  certificate  was  not  accepted  by  the  agent  in  this  inves- 

ation.     In  other  cases  it  was  the  best  evidence  obtainable  and  had 

be  accepted  in  its  altered  condition. 

In  New  Hampshire,  where  the  only  evidence  of  age  required  is  the 

th  of  the  parent  or  guardian,  no  information  was  obtained  con- 
ing the  reliability  of  such  evidence. 

In  Rhode  Island  the  law  requires  that  the  person  issuing  certificates 

all  keep  on  file  the  evidence  upon  which  such  certificates  are 
uted.  Had  this  provision  been  observed,  it  would  have  been 
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possible  to  examine  baptismal  certificates,  etc.,  in  this  State,  as  was 
done  in  Maine.  Such  evidence  had  not  been  kept  on  file,  however, 
and  so  a  thorough  study  of  the  subject  could  not  be  made.  Notwith- 
standing this  fact,  important  information  concerning  the  issuing  of 
certificates  and  the  evidences  of  age  presented  was  obtained  in  both 
Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts.  Some  of  the  school  superinten- 
dents and  truant  officers  interviewed  in  these  States  declared  that 
apparently  false  baptismal  and  birth  certificates  had  been  presented 
to  them  as  proof  of  age  of  children  desiring  employment  certificates. 
One  superintendent  in  Rhode  Island  had  retained  a  number  of  these 
false  certificates.  In  one  of  these  the  year  in  the  date  of  issue  was 
torn  off.  In  the  date  of  birth  the  "3"  in  1893  had  been  inserted  in 
slightly  different  shade  of  ink  where  an  erasure  had  been  made.  By 
writing  to  the  town  clerk  the  year  of  birth  was  ascertained  to  be  1894. 
On  a  baptismal  certificate  written  in  French  in  a  very  good  hand  the 
date  of  birth  was  not  clear.  The  superintendent  wrote  to  the  cure 
of  St.  Gabriel,  where  the  certificate  stated  the  child  was  baptized. 
The  cure  replied  that  he  could  not  find  a  record  of  the  birth  or 
baptism,  which  indicates  that  the  certificate  was  a  forgery. 

In  some  communities  in  these  States  the  opinion  prevails  to  some 
extent  that  birth  certificates  for  foreign-born  children  can  be  made 
to  contain  anything  desired.  A  case  is  cited  of  a  Portuguese  girl  at 
work  in  a  mill  in  Massachusetts,  who,  according  to  her  certificate,  was 
two  days  less  than  15  years  old,  yet  she  was  only  4  feet  and  1  inch  tall 
and  weighed  only  67  pounds.  She  appeared  to  be  not  more  than  10 
or  1 1  years  old.  Other  cases  of  the  same  character  were  observed  in 
the  same  community,  although  none  so  pronounced  as  this  one. 

In  another  manufacturing  city  in  Massachusetts  there  is  some 
difficulty  concerning  birth  certificates  for  Greeks,  Turks,  and  Arme- 
nians. The  Turks  and  Armenians  are  still  few  in  number,  but  the 
Greeks  have  caused  trouble.  As  they  do  not  bring  passports,  a 
Greek  applying  for  an  employment  certificate  is  required  to  send 
for  a  birth  certificate  or  a  copy  of  his  baptismal  record  issued  by  the 
mayor  of  the  town  in  which  the  applicant  was  born.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  get  the  statements  made  in  this  certificate  verified  by 
the  Greek  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  but  this  did  not  succeed.  The 
school  officials  who  issue  employment  certificates  believe  that  there 
are  many  probable  forgeries  in  connection  with  these  birth  certifi- 
cates which  they  are  unable  to  prove.  During  the  school  year 
1907-8,  six  documents  purporting  to  be  evidences  of  age,  signed  by 
Greek  officials  and  which  were  believed  to  be  forgeries  were  presented 
by  Greeks  to  truant  officers  in  this  city. 

In  one  town  in  Massachusetts,  two  Syrian  birth  certificates  under 
Syrian  seal  were  presented  for  two  boys  found  to  be  under  age. 
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When  held  to  the  light  the  paper  showed  an  American  watermark, 
and  investigation  showed  that  the  certificates  were  made  out  by  a 
Syrian  priest  in  the  town.  The  school  officials  rejected  these  cer- 
tificates as  fraudulent. 

A  few  instances  were  discovered  where  a  child  had  used  an  em- 
ployment certificate  belonging  to  another,  or  had  used  the  baptismal 
certificate  of  another  to  obtain  an  employment  certificate.  Two  boys 
in  an  Italian  family  in  Rhode  Island  each  obtained  an  employment 
certificate  on  proper  evidence.  The  younger  of  the  two  gave  his 
certificate  to  a  brother  of  12,  and  took  the  certificate  of  the  older, 
who  procured  employment  without  a  certificate.  The  boy  of  12 
had  worked  two  years  under  his  brother's  name  and  was  14  at  the 
time  of  this  investigation,  although  his  certificate  on  file  with  his 

erseer  showed  him  to  be  16. 

Another  case  was  found  in  Rhode  Island  in  which  a  mother  and  boy 
applied  for  a  new  certificate  saying  that  the  old  one  had  been  lost. 
After  a  sworn  statement  to  this  effect  a  new  certificate  was  issued. 
Two  weeks  later  a  boy  10  years  old  was  found  at  work  in  another 
city,  and  it  developed  that  the  lost  certificate  had  been  sold  to  him. 
No  prosecution  was  instituted  in  this  case. 

The  same  passport  is  sometimes  used  by  several  children  to  obtain 
an  employment  certificate.  After  being  used  it  is  given  to  another 
child  who  obtains  an  employment  certificate  on  it  in  another  town. 
This  practice  would  be  prevented  in  Rhode  Island  if  the  law  requiring 
the  school  committee  to  retain  the  evidence  upon  which  a  certificate 
is  granted  were  obeyed,  but,  as  mentioned  above,  such  proofs  are 
not  retained.  At  Chicopee,  Mass.,  the  difficulty  is  obviated  in  an 
effective  manner.  The  official  who  issues  the  certificate  simply 
marks  the  passport  by  a  stamp  or  his  initials. 

Passports  as  evidence  of  age  are  not  above  question.  In  one  of 
the  mills  in  Maine,  a  Portuguese  family  had  a  passport  on  file  which 
had  been  issued  two  years  before  and  which  gave  the  ages  of  two 
children  as  12  and  7.  Both  children  had  been  at  work  since  their 
arrival,  two  years  before,  and  the  age  of  the  younger  was  given  not 
as  9,  but  as  15.  The  explanation  was  made  that  passports  gave  the 
ages  of  children  as  younger  than  they  really  were  so  that  they  could 
cross  the  ocean  for  less  money,  and  in  case  of  boys  so  that  they  could 
escape  retention  for  military  duty.  In  other  mills  it  was  found  that 
passports  were  frequently  used  to  give  wrong  ages,  so  that  this 
form  of  evidence  can  not  be  regarded  as  wholly  reliable. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  Massachusetts  law  permits  the  use  of 
"other  evidence"  as  to  the  age  of  a  child  if  the  birth  record,  or  bap- 
tismal record,  etc.,  is  not  available.  It  was  not  found  in  the  investiga- 
Ka  of  the  cotton  industry  that  this  provision  had  permitted  much 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 11 
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evasion  of  the  law.  It  was  found  in  one  manufacturing  city  in  that 
State,  however,  that  some  of  the  foreigners  are  farseeing  enough  to 
give  the  children's  age  at  school  a  year  or  two  in  advance  of  the 
truth  and  that  later  when  an  age  and  schooling  certificate  is  called 
for,  this  age  is  accepted,  as  no  other  evidence  can  be  obtained.  In 
this  manner  some  children  obtain  certificates  before  they  are  14. 
The  truth  comes  out,  sometimes  in  court  proceedings,  when  it  is 
perhaps  to  the  interest  of  the  parent  to  give  the  correct  age. 

In  another  city  in  Massachusetts  where,  in  the  absence  of  birth 
registers  and  of  passports  for  immigrants,  the  sworn  statement  of 
other  foreigners  is  accepted  as  proof  of  age,  an  Italian  interpreter 
stated  to  an  agent  of  the  Bureau  that  he  had  sometimes  sworn  that 
children  were  older  than  they  really  were,  so  that  they  could  procure 
employment. 

Certain  other  provisions  of  the  law  are  not  well  observed.  In  both 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  the  law  provides  that  if  a  child 
upon  leaving  employment  fails  to  call  for  his  age  certificate,  the  same 
shall  be  returned  to  the  school  committee  within  a  specified  time. 
In  each  of  these  States,  old  certificates  for  children  no  longer  em- 
ployed were  found  at  establishments  visited.  These  accumulated 
certificates  may  easily  deceive  an  inspector  unless  he  makes  a 
thorough  inspection. 

The  provision  in  the  Rhode  Island  law  that  the  evidence  on  which 
a  certificate  is  granted, as  well  as  a  duplicate  certificate,  shall  be  kept 
on  file  by  the  official  issuing  the  certificate,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  is  not  observed. 

The  Massachusetts  law  differs  from  that  in  the  other  States  in  the 
requirement  that  a  list  of  children  employed  be  kept  on  file  and  a 
duplicate  list  be  kept  posted.  In  several  mills  these  lists  were  not 
kept  up  to  date,  and  there  was  a  strong  tendency  to  regard  one  list 
as  sufficient  for  practical  purposes,  even  if  not  sufficient  to  comply 
with  the  law. 

SUMMARY  OF  VIOLATIONS  OF  AGE  LIMIT  AND  CERTIFICATE  LAWS  IN 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  extent  to  which  the  two  main  features  of  the  child-labor  law— 
that  forbidding  the  employment  of  children  under  14  years  of  age, 
and  that  forbidding  the  employment  of  children  without  certificates — 
were  violated  is  summarized  in  the  following  tables. 

The  first  table  includes  all  establishments  which  violated  either 
or  both  of  the  provisions  of  law  under  discussion;  also  the  total 
number  of  children  under  16  in  these  establishments  and  the  number 
and  per  cent  thus  illegally  employed. 
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The  second  table  shows  the  number  of  establishments  investigated 
in  each  State  and  the  number  and  per  cent  which  were  found  employ- 
ing children  illegally;  also  the  total  number  of  children  under  16  in 
all  establishments  investigated  and  the  number  and  per  cent  found 
to  be  illegally  employed. 

NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  EMPLOYED  IN  23  NEW  ENGLAND 
)TTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED  VIOLATING  CHILD-LABOR  LAWS,  AND  NUMBER 
TD  PER  CENT  ILLEGALLY  EMPLOYED. 


State  and  establishment. 

Total 
children 
under  16 
years  em- 
ployed. 

Children  illegally  employed. 

Per  cent 
of  chil- 
dren il- 
legally 
employed 
of  total 
children 
under  16 
years  em- 
ployed. 

Under 
the  legal 
age. 

Without 
the  cer- 
tificate 
required 
by  law. 

Total. 

MAINE. 

Establishment  No.  1  

34 
121 
153 
52 
66 
54 
17 

15 
12 
13 
6 
14 
3 
1 

12 
60 
(a) 

37 
23 
1 

27 
72 
13 
10 
51 
26 
2 

79.4 
59.5 
8.5 
19.2 
77.3 
48.1 
11.8 

Establishment  No.  2 

Establishment  No.  3  

Establishment  No.  4 

Establishment  No.  5  

Establishment  No.  6 

Establishment  No.  7  

Total 

497 

64 

137 

201 

40.4 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Establishment  No.  1 

14 
16 
11 
13 

4 
1 

2 
(a) 
62 
5 

6 
1 
62 
5 

42.9 
6.3 
622.2 
38.5 

Establishment  No.  2  

Establishment  No.  3 

Establishment  No.  4  

>     Total 

54 

5 

69 

614 

626.9 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Establishment  No  1 

77 
17 
10 

13 
2 
3 

13 
3 
3 

16.9 
17.6 
30.0 

Establishment  No.  2  

1 

Establishment  No.  3 

Total 

104 

1 

18 

19 

18.3 

1                                 RHODE  ISLAND, 
blishment  No.  1  

21 
21 
24 
55 
103 
114 
10 
76 
26 

2 

7 
10 
14 
d4 
<*32 
64 
2 
38 
7 

9 
10 
18 
cl4 
<*36 
97 
2 
45 
7 

42.9 
47.6 
75.0 
c25.5 
<*35.0 
85.1 
20.0 
59.2 
26.9 

Establishment  No.  2 

Establishment  No.  3  

4 

Establishment  No.  4 

Establishment  No.  5  

4 
33 
..... 

Establishment  No.  6 

Establishment  No.  7  

Establishment  No.  8 

Establishment  No  9 

Total 

450 

50           «188 

e238 

«52.9 

Grand  total   . 

1,105 

120 

/352 

/472 

/42.7 

i  Not  reported. 

6  Not  including  2  employed  only  in  vacation,  for  whom  certificates  were  not  necessary, 
c  Including  1  with  certificate  issued  on  sworn  statement, 
rf  Including  8  with  certificates  issued  on  sworn  statement. 
e  Including  9  with  certificates  issued  on  sworn  statement. 

/  Including  9  with  certificates  issued  on  sworn  statement,  but  not  including  2  employed  only  in  vaca- 
tion, for  whom  certificates  were  not  necessary. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED  VIOLA- 
TING  CHILD-LABOR  LAWS,  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  ILLEGALLY 
EMPLOYED. 


State. 

Establishments  investigated. 

Children  under  16  years  of  age. 

Total. 

Employing  c  h  i  1- 
dren  illegally. 

Total. 

Illegally  employed. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Maine 

o7 
c7 
«22 
clO 

07 
04 
3 
9 

100.0 
57.1 
13.6 
90.0 

6497 
dill 
/605 
0498 

201 
14 
19 

238 

40.4 
12.6 
3.1 

47.8 

New  Hampshire  

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island  

Total  

ft  46 

c23 

50.0 

»  1,711              472 

27.6 

a  Including  1  establishment  not  examined  as  to  certificates. 

b  Including  140  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  employed  in  1  establishment  not  examined  as  to  certificates. 

c  Including  2  establishments  not  examined  as  to  certificates. 

d  Including  20  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  employed  in  2  establishments  not  examined  as  to  certificates. 

t  Including  3  establishments  not  examined  as  to  certificates. 

/  Including  94  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  employed  in  3  establishments  not  examined  as  to  certificates. 

ff  Including  48  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  employed  in  1  establishment  not  examined  as  to  certificates. 

A  Including  7  establishments  not  examined  as  to  certificates. 

<  Including  302  children  in  7  establishments  not  examined  as  to  certificates. 

These  tables  show  that  23  of  the  46  establishments  investigated,  or 
50  per  cent,  violated  the  child-labor  law.  These  23  establishments 
employed  1,105  children,  472  of  whom,  or  42.7  per  cent,  were  illegally 
employed.  Of  these,  120  were  below  the  legal  age,  and  352  were  of 
proper  age,  but  without  certificates.  These  472  children  constituted 
27.6  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  children  employed  in  all  the 
establishments  visited. 

Of  the  19  establishments  in  Massachusetts  investigated  as  to 
employment  certificates,  only  3  were  found  which  did  not  have 
employment  certificates  for  every  child,  and  1  of  these  employed 
1  child  under  the  legal  age.  In  these  3  establishments  104  children 
were  employed,  19  of  them,  or  18.3  per  cent,  illegally.  These  consti- 
tuted only  3.1  per  cent  of  all  children  in  the  Massachusetts  estab- 
lishments investigated. 

In  New  Hampshire  the  law  was  less  rigidly  observed.  Of  the  5 
establishments  in  that  State  investigated  as  to  employment  certifi- 
cates 3  did  not  have  certificates  for  every  child,  and  1  of  these  and  1 
other  establishment  employed  children  under  the  legal  age.  These 
4  establishments  employed  54  children,  14  of  them,  or  25.9  per  cent, 
illegally.  These  14  children  were  12.6  per  cent  of  the  total  children 
in  the  establishments  visited. 

In  Maine  children  were  found  illegally  employed  in  every  establish- 
ment investigated.  In  fact,  every  establishment  employed  children 
under  age  and  every  establishment  but  one  was  found  to  violate  the 
certificate  law  also.  This  one  was  not  investigated  as  to  this  feature 
of  the  law.  In  1  establishment  27  out  of  34  children,  or  79.4  per 
cent,  were  illegally  employed.  Moreover,  of  the  7  children  who 
were  reported  as  legally  employed  in  this  establishment,  5  had  on 
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e  certificates  which  had  been  tampered  with.  In  3  of  the  7  estab- 
hments  more  than  half  of  the  children  were  illegally  employed, 
though  1  mill  (No.  3),  employing  153  children,  140  of  whom 
ould  have  had  certificates,  was  not  examined  as  to  this  provision 
the  law,  201,  or  40.4  per  cent,  of  the  497  children  employed  in  the 
tablishments  investigated  in  the  State  were  illegally  employed. 
In  Rhode  Island  children  were  employed  under  the  legal  age  in  5  of 
e  10  establishments,  and  in  violation  of  the  certificate  law  in  the 
same  5  establishments,  and  in  4  others.  One  establishment  was  not 
investigated  as  to  certificates.  In  1  establishment  33  children 
were  under  the  legal  age  and  64  others  were  without  certificates, 
making  a  total  of  97  out  of  114  children,  or  85.1  per  cent,  who  were 
illegally  employed.  In  2  other  establishments  over  half  of  the  chil- 
dren were  illegally  employed.  In  the  10  establishments  investigated, 
238  children,  50  under  legal  age,  and  188  without  certificates,  were 
und  to  be  illegally  employed.  These  constituted  52.9  per  cent 
all  children  in  the  mills  found  violating  the  law,  and  47.8  per  cent 
all  children  in  the  mills  scheduled. 

The  preceding  table  is  defective  and  possibly  misleading,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  complete  data  for  some  establishments.  All  estab- 
lishments visited  were  examined  for  violations  of  the  age  limit  law, 
but  data  concerning  certificates  were  not  obtained  for  some  mills. 
In  order  that  comparisons  between  the  States  may  be  placed  upon 
a  fair  basis,  another  table  is  added.  This  table  is  similar  to  the 
preceding  one,  but  it  includes  only  those  establishments  which  were 
investigated  both  as  to  the  employment  of  children  under  age  and 
e  employment  of  children  without  certificates. 


:: 


UMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED  VIO- 
LATING CHILD-LABOR  LAWS,  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  ILLE- 
GALLY EMPLOYED,  BY  STATES. 

[This  table  includes  only  those  establishments  for  which  complete  reports  were  obtained.] 


State. 
Maine 

Establishments  investigated. 

Children  under  16  years  of  age. 

Total. 

Illegally  employing 
children. 

Total. 

Illegally  employed. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

6 
5 
19 
9 

6 
3 
3 

9 

100.0 
60.0 
15.8 
100.0 

344 
89 
511 
450 

188 
13 
19 
238 

54.7 
14.6 
3.7 
52.9 

New  Hampshire  

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island  

Total 

39 

21 

53.8 

1,394 

458 

32.8 

The  above  table  includes  39  establishments  which  were  investigated 

>th  as  to  the  age  limit  and  the  certificate  provisions  of  the  law. 

these,  21,  or  53.8  per  cent,  employed  children  illegally.     These  39 

jtablishments  employed  1,394  children,  458  of  them,  or  32.8  per 
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cent,  illegally.  In  Maine  6  establishments  are  included  in  this  table 
and  in  Rhode  Island  9.  In  each  of  these  States  100  per  cent  of  the 
establishments  thus  thoroughly  investigated  were  found  to  have 
violated  the  law.  In  the  former  State  54.7  per  cent  of  the  children  in 
these  establishments  were  illegally  employed,  and  in  the  latter  52.9  per 
cent.  In  New  Hampshire  60  per  cent  of  the  establishments  included 
in  this  table  violated  the  law,  and  14.6  per  cent  of  the  children  in  the  5 
establishments  included  were  illegally  employed.  In  Massachusetts 
19  establishments  were  investigated  as  to  both  features  of  the  law. 
Of  these  establishments,  3,  or  15.8  per  cent,  violated  the  law.  Of 
the  511  children  in  these  19  establishments,  19,  or  3.7  per  cent,  were 
illegally  employed. 

In  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  children  under  16  are  not 
eligible  to  employment  unless  they  are  able  to  read  and  write,  and  the 
certificate  is  necessary  to  establish  that  ability.  A  similar  require- 
ment is  now  made  in  Maine.  In  that  State  and  in  Rhode  Island  no 
educational  qualification  was  required  at  the  time  of  this  investigation 
and  the  certificate  was  necessary  only  as  proof  of  age.  If  the  child 
was,  in  fact,  over  14,  the  absence  of  the  certificate  was  not  a  vital 
matter,  although  it  was  a  direct  violation  of  the  law. 

METHODS  OF  ENFORCING  LAWS  AS  TO  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN 

IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

It  seems  very  probable  that  the  extent  to  which  the  law  is  violated 
in  each  State  reflects  fairly  the  efficiency  of  the  inspection  force.  An 
apparent  inefficiency  may  be  due  to  a  force  insufficient  to  do  the 
work  or  to  lax  methods  of  inspection.  The  following  is  a  brief  account 
of  the  provisions  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  in  each  State,  with 
some  information  as  to  the  methods  used  by  inspectors  to  secure 
compliance  with  the  law  at  the  time  of  the  investigation  (1908). 

MAINE. 

In  Maine  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  laws  relating  to  child  labor  is 
placed  entirely  upon  the  state  factory  inspector,  who  has  no  assist- 
ants. Furthermore,  conflict  between  the  compulsory  education  laws 
and  the  child  labor  laws  had  led  to  some  confusion.  Although  the 
child  labor  law  permits  a  child  14  years  old  to  work,  the  compulsory 
education  law  is  mandatory  in  requiring  attendance  at  school  until 
the  child  is  15  years  of  age,  but  the  latter  law  also  provides  that  the 
school  committee,  or  superintendent  of  schools,  or  teachers  acting  by 
their  direction,  may  excuse  necessary  absence.  The  latter  provision, 
the  factory  inspector  stated,  practically  eliminates  the  conflict 
between  the  laws,  because  in  cases  where  the  work  of  children  14  and 
15  years  old  was  judged  necessary,  they  were  excused  from  school 
attendance  by  the  school  superintendent.  He  stated  that  he  had 
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und  such  written  excuses  attached  to  the  evidences  of  age  on  file 
the  offices  of  the  factories. 

There  are  great  differences  in  the  interpretations  which  school 
perintendents  give  to  the  compulsory  education  law.  In  some  of 
e  cities  and  towns  the  superintendents  construe  the  law  to  mean 
hat  they  have  power  to  excuse  pupils  for  temporary  absence  only, 
such  absence  as  may  be  caused  by  the  illness  of  the  pupil,  death  in 
the  family,  contagious  disease,  absence  from  town,  or  impassable  roads. 
Such  excuse  presupposes  the  early  return  of  the  child  to  school  and 
does  not  permit  him  to  go  to  work. 

There  are  other  superintendents,  however,  who  excuse  children  not 
only  for  occasional  necessary  absence  but  for  permanent  absence  from 
school,  if  there  is  sickness  or  lack  of  domestic  help  in  the  home  and 
e  services  of  the  children  are  desired  there.     Some   also  excuse 
ildren  14  and  15  years  old  from  school  attendance,  knowing  that 
ey  intend  to  work  in  factories,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  superintend- 
ts  of  schools  the  families  of  such  children  need  the  income  from 
eir  labor.     Some  superintendents  go  even  further  and  for  such  a 
reason  excuse  children  who  are  under  14  years  of  age  from  school 
tendance,   knowing   that  they  intend   to   work  in  factories.     Of 
urse,  all  children  to  whom  such  excuses  are  granted  are  free  from 
prehension  by  truant  officers. 

Sometimes  such  excuses  from  school  attendance  are  furnished  to 
e  employers  and  by  them  filed,  being  the  only  evidences  of  age  fur- 
nished to  them.     Obviously  this  is  a  violation  of  the  law,  since  the 
same  evidences  of  age  are  not  required  by  the  school  law  and  by  the 
hild  labor  law.     It  frequently  happens  that  a  child  who  gave  his  age 
12  years  on  entering  school  is,  after  two  years,  regarded  as  14,  and 
certificate  is  issued  to  him  by  the  teacher  without  further  proof. 
The  state  superintendent  of  public  schools  said,  in  an  interview 
ith  an  agent  of  the  Bureau,  that  superintendents  of  schools  were 
lowed  by  law  to  excuse  absences  from  school,  and  that  many  super- 
tendents  regarded  extreme  poverty  as  a  sufficient  reason.     Such 
cuse  could  be  used  at  any  age,  but  could  not  be  used  lawfully  as 
ork  certificates,  and  no  superintendent  could  properly  excuse  a  child 
der  14,  knowing  that  he  was  going  to  work. 

The  state  factory  inspector  said  that  he  had  never  known  of  a  child 
4  years  old  working  in  a  factory  to  be  taken  out  of  the  factory  by  a 
uant  officer. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

In  New  Hampshire  there  is  no  provision  for  the  appointment  of 
ictory  inspectors,  as  such.  Truant  officers,  if  required  by  the  school 
>ard,  must  enforce  the  laws  relating  to  child  labor  and  shall  enter  fac- 
>ries  for  that  purpose  when  so  authorized  and  required.  The  state 
iperintendent  of  public  instruction  is  also  given  the  authority  to 
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enforce  such  laws  and  to  appoint  a  deputy  for  that  purpose.  The 
provision  for  enforcement  by  a  state  officer  was  enacted  in  1 901 .  Con- 
cerning this  step  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  his  report 
for  1905-6  says: 

Prior  to  1901,  laws  relating  to  attendance  and  child  labor  had  been 
for  many  years  inadequate  and  their  enforcement  lax.  The  result 
was  that  we  had  reached  a  relative  standing  among  other  States  and 
nations  which  was  not  flattering  to  our  pride.  In  that  year,  however, 
the  present  laws  were  framed  and  the  state  superintendent  was  given 
concurrent  jurisdiction  with  local  authorities  in  enforcing  the  same. 
The  natural  course  of  events  has  transferred  practically  the  whole  of 
the  child  labor  phase  of  the  problem  and  much  of  the  truancy  phase 
to  this  office.  Local  authorities  at  once  found  that  all  but  the  most 
trivial  cases  could  ordinarily  be  settled  by  the  State  without  serious 
friction,  while  prosecutions  of  neighbors  by  neighbors  led  to  pro- 
tracted dissension  in  all  local  school  issues.  *  *  * 

For  the  adequate  enforcement  of  the  child  labor  laws,  the  depart- 
ment has  aimed  to  inspect  minutely  all  the  chief  factory  towns  and 
cities  in  the  State  at  least  once  a  year;  to  inspect  the  outlying  indus- 
tries as  rapidly  and  as  often  as  possible;  to  carry  on  a  campaign  of 
education  among  employers  and  to  illustrate  the  same  by  prosecu- 
tion wherever  necessary;  and  to  gather  the  fullest  possible  informa- 
tion bearing  upon  the  problem.  (°) 

In  his  report  for  1907-8  (p.  27),  the  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  stated  that  thereafter  all  towns  and  cities  engaged  in  the 
cotton  industry  were  to  be  inspected  twice  each  year  while  schools 
are  in  session,  other  manufacturing  centers  once,  and  towns  with  few 
or  no  factories  at  least  once  in  two  years.  During  the  summer  of  1908 
the  department  for  the  first  time  inspected  factories  during  the  sum- 
mer vacation. 

New  Hampshire  is  the  only  State  visited  in  which  it  was  found  that 
local  truant  officers  went  into  the  mills  to  any  extent  to  search  for 
truant  children,  although  they  were  authorized  to  do  so  in  other  States. 
Some  truant  officers  in  this  State  reported  that  they  had  usually  found 
children  in  the  mills  after  school  opened  in  the  fall.  Fines  were  sel- 
dom imposed.  The  mills  were  merely  required  to  send  the  children 
out.  There  is  a  tendency,  as  has  been  mentioned,  for  children  who 
are  nearly  14  years  of  age  to  remain  in  the  mill  after  school  opens  in 
the  fall,  and  to  work  without  certificates  until  they  reach  the  proper 
age.  This  difficulty  does  not  arise,  of  course,  in  the  other  States 
where  the  laws  do  not  permit  employment  under  the  age  of  14  years 
during  vacation. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

In  Massachusetts  the  law  provides  that  the  inspectors  of  factories 
and  public  buildings  shall  visit  factories  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
the  child  labor  laws,  and  also  that  a  truant  officer  may  take  to  school 

«New  Hampshire  School  Report,  1905-6,  pp.  20,  21. 
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y  child  illegally  employed  and  shall  report  his  evidence  of  such 
illegal  employment  to  the  court.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  duty  of 
enforcing  the  law  rests  upon  the  factory  inspectors  almost  entirely, 
although  in  some  localities  the  truant  officers  visit  the  mills. 

The  chief  factory  inspector  in  Massachusetts  stated  in  an  interview 
with  an  agent  of  the  Bureau  that  his  department  aimed  to  inspect 
each  factory  in  the  State  annually,  but  that  particular  attention  was 
given  to  textile  factories.  Several  of  the  establishments  visited  in 
this  investigation  had  records  showing  two  or  three  visits  by  inspectors 
during  the  preceding  year.  The  work  was  evidently  thorough,  as 
only  three  mills  were  found  which  did  not  have  certificates  for  every 

chad. 

In  some  localities  in  Massachusetts  the  truant  officers  visit  the  mills 
at  definite  intervals  while  night  schools  are  in  session,  to  enforce  the 
law  relating  to  illiterates.  They  also  visit  them  at  other  times  if  they 
believe  a  child  to  be  employed  who  should  be  in  school.  In  other 
cities,  notably  in  Boston,  the  truant  officers  believe  that  under  the 
present  law  they  are  not  authorized  to  enter  factories. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

In  Rhode  Island  the  state  factory  inspectors  are  charged  with  the 
duty  of  enforcing  the  child  labor  laws  and  making  prosecutions  for  the 
violation  of  the  same.  They  are  required  to  report  to  the  school  au- 
thorities the  name  and  residence  of  any  child  found  working  without 
a  certificate.  These  inspectors  inspect  annually  all  factories  in  the 

ate. 

Formerly,  truant  officers  in  Rhode  Island  were  authorized  to  prose- 
cute violations  of  the  child  labor  law  as  such,  but  this  duty  is  now 
placed  upon  factory  inspectors.  There  is  some  confusion  as  to  what 
authority  the  truant  officer  still  possesses.  In  some  localities  the  tru- 
ant officers  have  taken  illegally  employed  children  from  the  mills  and 
prosecuted  them  as  truants,  thus  indirectly  enforcing  the  child  labor 
law.  In  others  the  truant  officers  have  taken  children  from  the  mills 
and  returned  them  to  school,  but  no  prosecutions  have  been  made. 

one  locality  the  truant  officer  stated  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  go 
the  mills  except  when  ordered  by  the  superintendent  of  schools, 

d  that  he  had  never  been  ordered  to  do  so  during  his  term  of  two 
years.  In  other  localities  truant  officers  do  not  go  into  the  mills  to 
look  for  children. 

The  state  factory  inspector  in  this  State  has  experienced  some  diffi- 

Ity  in  preventing  the  employment  of  children  without  certificates 
during  vacation.  The  idea  has  prevailed — and,  it  appears,  has  been 
fostered  by  the  school  authorities  in  some  localities — that  certificates 
are  not  essential  to  legal  employment  when  school  is  not  in  session. 
By  the  use  of  circulars  stating  that  such  employment  is  not  permissi- 

f  under  the  laws  of  Rhode  Island,  the  inspector  has  succeeded  in 
icating  this  idea. 


u/     \ 
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The  method  of  inspection  by  the  factory  inspectors  in  Khode  Island 
encourages  the  employment  of  children  without  certificates.  Both 
the  inspectors  and  employers  stated  that  only  where  a  child  is  appar- 
ently under  14  years  of  age  does  the  inspector  give  any  attention  to 
certificates.  In  such  a  case  the  certificate  is  demanded  as  proof  of  age, 
but  for  children  apparently  over  14  the  certificates  are  neither  de- 
manded nor  examined.  So  well  established  is  this  custom  that  in 
one  mill  the  overseers  explained  that  they  did  not  have  certificates 
for  large  children  14  and  15  years  old  because  they  knew  that  inspect- 
ors would  not  call  for  them. 

The  practice  as  to  the  custody  of  certificates  varies.  In  some  estab- 
lishments the  certificates  are  kept  in  the  company's  office,  but  in  the 
majority  of  establishments  visited  they  are  kept  by  the  various  over- 
seers, and  the  overseers  are  held  responsible  if  any  child  is  illegally 
employed.  Opinions  differ  as  to  which  method  secures  the  best  ob- 
servance of  the  law.  In  his  report  for  1908  the  commissioner  of  indus- 
trial statistics  for  Rhode  Island,  in  an  account  of  a  special  investiga- 
tion made  by  his  department  as  to  the  status  of  child  labor  in  the 
State,  avers  that  the  violations  of  law  which  are  occasionally  detected 
almost  invariably  occur  in  the  mills  where  the  responsibility  for  its 
observance  is  divided  up  among  the  overseers.  It  is  probable  that 
where  inspection  is  inadequate  and  the  observance  of  the  law  depends 
upon  the  establishment  itself  violations  are  less  likely  to  occur  if  the 
mill  office  takes  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  the  law  is  observed. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  inspection  is  thorough  and  if  violations  of  the 
law  are  prosecuted  and  fines  imposed,  the  other  method  is  very  effect- 
ive. In  some  of  the  mills  in  Massachusetts  where  every  child  had  his 
certificate  on  file,  the  overseers  stated  that  they  could  not  run  the  risk 
of  incurring  a  heavy  fine,  and  so  before  hiring  children  they  compelled 
them  to  procure  certificates.  It  is  doubtful,  if  the  management  paid 
the  fines  for  illegal  employment  and  did  not  hold  overseers  directly 
responsible,  whether  the  overseers  would  be  so  careful  as  they  were 
found  to  be  in  nearly  all  of  the  Massachusetts  mills  visited.  (°) 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  LEGAL  AGE  IN  THE  SOUTHERN 

STATES. 

At  the  time  this  investigation  was  made  the  laws  of  five  of  the 
Southern  States  visited  prohibited  the  employment  of  children  under 
12  years  of  age.  Mississippi  had  no  child  labor  law.  The  laws  of 
two  States,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  excepted  orphans,  children 
of  widows,  and  children  of  disabled  fathers  from  the  provisions  of 

a  Legislation  during  the  present  year  (1910)  makes  numerous  changes  strengthen- 
ing the  child-labor  law,  especially  as  regards  age  and  employment  certificates,  and 
provides  for  a  chief  factory  inspector  and  four  assistant  factory  inspectors,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  a  woman.  At  the  time  of  this  investigation  Rhode  Island  had  only 
three  factory  inspectors. 
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e  law,  if  they  were  dependent  upon  their  own  labor  for  their 
support;  the  laws  of  Georgia  permitted  the  employment  of  such 
children  10  years  of  age  and  over;  and  the  laws  of  South  Carolina 
permitted  their  employment  at  any  age.  Since  this  investigation  was 
begun  the  age  limit  in  Virginia  has  been  raised  to  14  years;  in  North 
Carolina  it  has  been  raised  to  13  years,  with  the  employment  of 
.  apprentices  permitted  at  the  age  of  12;  and  Mississippi  has  enacted 

§  child  labor  law  forbidding  the  employment  of  children  under  12 
ars  of  age. 
The  age-limit  laws  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  investigation  were 
openly  and  freely  violated  in  every  State  visited.  The  employment 
of  children  under  the  legal  age  (12  years)  in  the  Southern  mills  inves- 
tigated was  reported  by  30  agents  of  the  Bureau  engaged  upon  the 
work  of  the  investigation.  Only  2  agents  failed  to  report  children 
underage.  Of  these  agents  1  investigated  only  a  single  mill;  the 
other,  while  his  work  was  also  limited  to  a  single  mill,  actually 
reported  children  under  12  years,  but  the  evidence  which  he  was 
able  to  secure  was  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  acceptance  of  the 
ages  as  reported.  The  extent  to  which  this  violation  was  estab- 
lished by  positive  proof  is  shown  in  the  tables  following.  These 
tables  include  only  the  five  States  having  child-labor  laws.  Another 
table  shows  conditions  in  Mississippi,  where  no  law  was  in  force.  No 
children  are  entered  in  these  tables  as  under  12  years  of  age  unless 
the  age  was  admitted  by  the  family  of  the  child  or  was  proved  by 
indisputable  evidence. 

FMBER  AND  PER   CENT   OF   COTTON   MILLS   INVESTIGATED   IN   THE   SOUTHERN 
IROUP    EMPLOYING   CHILDREN    UNDER    LEGAL   AGE    (12  YEARS)   AND   NUMBER 
PER  CENT  OF  SUCH  CHILDREN  COMPARED  WITH  TOTAL  CHILDREN  UNDER 
16  AND  WITH  TOTAL  EMPLOYEES,  BY  STATES. 

South  Carolina  and  in  Georgia  a  child  under  12  years  of  age  who  is  an  orphan,  or  whose  mother  is  a 
ridow,  or  whose  father  is  disabled  may  be  legally  employed  under  certain  conditions.    Such  children 
:  not  included  in  this  table.] 


State. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments 
investi- 
gated. 

Establishments 
employing  children 
under  legal  age  (12 
years). 

Total 
children 
under  16 
employed 
in  all 
establish- 
ments 
investi- 
gated. 

Children  employed 
under  legal  age  (12 
years). 

Total  em- 
ployees 
in  all 
establish- 
ments 
investi- 
gated. 

Per  cent 
of  chil- 
dren 
under 
legal  age 
(12  years) 
of  total 
em- 
ployees. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of  total 
children 
em- 
ployed. 

Virginia  

4 
59 
36 
31 
13 

2 

44 
o33 
c20 
8 

50.0 
74.6 
o91.7 
C64.5 
61.5 

483 
2,347 
3,302 
1,827 
1,167 

9 
202 
&405 
d66 
71 

1.9 
8.6 
&12.3 
<*3.6 
6.1 

3,292 
11,411 
14,  421 
11,352 
5,569 

0.27 
1.77 
62.81 
d  58 
1.27 

North  Carolina  

South  Carolina.  . 

Georgia  .  . 

Alabama.. 

Total 

143 

«107 

«74.8 

9,126 

/753 

/8.3 

46,045 

/I.  64 

Not  including  one  establishment  employing  children  under  12  years  of  age  under  legal  exceptions, 
b  Not  including  42  children  under  12  years  of  age  employed  under  legal  exceptions, 
c  Not  including  two  establishments  employing  children  under  12  years  of  age  under  legal  exceptions. 
d  Not  including  41  children  under  12  years  of  age  employed  under  legal  exceptions. 
«Not  including  3  establishments  employing  children  under  12  years  of  age  under  legal  exceptions. 
/  Not  including  83  children  under  12  years  of  age  employed  under  legal  exceptions. 
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The  above  table  shows  the  number  and  per  cent  of  total  establish- 
ments investigated  which  employed  children  under  legal  age  in 
each  State,  the  number  of  children  found  to  be  under  the  legal  age 
(12  years),  and  the  per  cent  which  these  constituted  of  the  total 
children  and  of  the  total  employees  reported  in  the  establishments 
covered  in  each  State.  As  this  table  indicates,  143  establishments 
were  covered  in  the  five  Southern  States  visited  which  had  child- 
labor  laws.  Of  these  establishments,  107  employed  children  under 
12  years  of  age  illegally,  and  3  others  employed  such  children,  but 
under  legal  exceptions  only.  The  extent  of  such  illegal  employment 
in  these  107  establishments,  with  the  age  and  sex  of  each  child  under 
12  yqars  of  age  who  was  employed,  is  shown  in  the  table  following. 

The  establishments  are  here  tabulated  according  to  the  per  cent 
which  children  under  the  legal  age  constituted  of  all  children  under 
16  years  of  age,  those  having  the  lowest  per  cent  being  placed  first 
and  the  highest  per  cent  last  under  each  State.  No  children  are 
entered  in  this  table  as  under  12  years  of  age  unless  this  age  was 
admitted  by  the  family  or  was  proved  by  absolutely  reliable  evidence. 
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CHILDREN  UNDER  LEGAL  AGE  (12  YEARS)  AT  WORK  IN  COTTON  MILLS    INVESTI 

PER  CENT  OF  SUCH  CHILDREN  OF  TOTAL  CHIL 

[Only  children  admitted  or  positively  proved  to  be  under  12  are  included  in  this  table  as  under  that  age. 


Es- 
tab- 
lish- 
ment 
num- 
ber. 

State. 

Children  under  12  years  of  age  at  work  at  ages  specified. 

7  years. 

8  years. 

9  years. 

10  years. 

11  years. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

2 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 

23 
24 

25 

26 
27 

28 
29 
30 
31 

VIRGINIA. 

Employees    In     establish- 
ment — 
On  pay  roll  

1 

1 
2 

/       On  pay  roll 

1 

2 
1 

\       Not  on  pay  roll  

1 

Total  

1 
1 

1 

7^7~ 

3 

3 

Total  on  pay  rolls  

— 

===== 

= 

= 

I 

2 

2 

Total  not  on  pay  rolls. 
Total,  Virginia. 

i 

1 

_! 

_i. 

1 

4 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Employees    in     establish- 
ment— 
On  pay  roll  

On  pay  roll 

1 

Not  on  pay  roll  

1 

On  pay  roll 

.. 

On  pay  roll 

1 

On  pay  roll  .... 

1 

On  pay  roll  

1 

On  pay  roll  .  .  . 

1 

1 
1 

On  pay  roll 

i 

On  pay  roll  

On  pay  roll 

1 

Not  on  pav  roll  

1 

On  pay  roll 

1 

i 

On  pay  roll 

1 
1 

On  pay  roll 

Not  on  pay  roll  

2 

On  pay  roll 

1 

On  pay  roll  

1 

i 

1 
1 

On  pay  roll  .... 

On  pay  roll 

1 

On  pay  roll.'  

1 

{On  pay  roll  

1 

1 

1 

i 
i 

2 

4 
1 

Not  on  pay  roll 

Total 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 
3 
4 

5 

On  pay  roll  

= 

: 

-     — 

- 

{On  pay  roll  

Not  on  pay  roll 

1 

Total 

, 

1 

4 

1 
1 

1 

{On  pay  roll.  .  .  . 

= 

== 

= 



= 

=== 

Not  on  pay  roll 

Total 

2 
2 

1 
2~ 

On  pay  roll 

= 

= 

= 

— 

=— 

= 

(On  pay  roll 

1 

Not  on  pay  roll 

1 

Total  

1 

i^r           - 

2 

1 

2 

On  pay  roll  



===== 

1 

1 

1 

..... 

2 
2 

On  pay  roll 

I 

On  pay  roll 

1 

1 
1 

On  nav  roll  .  .  . 

2 
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GATED  IN  VIRGINIA,  NORTH  CAROLINA,  AND  ALABAMA,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  WITH 
DREN  UNDER  16  AND  OF  TOTAL  EMPLOYEES. 

The  establishment  numbers  as  here  given  do  not  correspond  with  those  used  elsewhere  in  the  report.] 


Total  children  under  12  years  of  age 
at  work. 

Total  chil- 
dren under 
16  years 
employed. 

Per  cent  of 
children 
under  legal 
age  of  total 
under  16 
years. 

Total  em- 
ployees. 

Per  cent  of 
children 
under  legal 
age  of  total 
employees. 

Es- 
tab- 
lish- 
ment 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

1 
3 

1 

4 
4 

237 

0.4 

1,485 

0.07 

1 

}    2 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
.       6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

}    22 

23 

}    * 

}    * 

26 

I    27 

28 
29 
30 

•31 

? 

197 

4.1 

1,586 

.50 

4 

4 

8 

3 
1 

2 
3 

5 
4 

4 

5 

9 

434 

2.1 

3,071 

.29 

! 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 

10 
3 

69 
67 
62 
62 
47 
41 
38 
35 
67 
29 
28 
26 
49 
23 
22 
33 
16 
43 
14 
13 
12 

1.4 
1.5 
1.6 
1.6 
2.1 
2.4 
2.6 
2.9 
3.0 
3.4 
3.6 
3.8 
4.1 
4.3 
4.5 
6.1 
6.3 
7.0 
7.1 
7.7 
8.3 

282 
370 
223 
219 
196 
173 
215 
197 
279 
135 
85 
146 
193 
141 
87 
126 
82 
685 
96 
29 
79 

.35 
.27 
.45 
.46 
.51 
.58 
.47 
.51 
.72 
.74 
1.18 
.68 
1.04 
.71 
1.15 
1.59 
1.22 
.44 
1.04 
3.45 
1.27 

1 

1 

1 

2 
1 

"T 

1 
2 
1 

1 

::::! 

1 

1 

7 
3 

157 
29 

8.3 
10.3 

632 
99 

2.06 
3.03 

3 

10 

13 

i    : 

3 

.  4 
1 

1 



39 

12.8 

95 

5.26 

4 

1 

5 

1 
1 

1 

2 
1 

22 
22 

13.6 
13.6 

63 
91 

4.76 
3.30 

2 

1 

3 

i  ' 

2 

3 

3 
1 

1 

29 

48 
20 
13 
19 

13.8 

14.6 
15.0 
15.4 
15.8 

173 

225 
74 
70 
153 

2.31 

3.11 
4.05 
2.86 
1.96 

3 

1 

4 

3 

1 

4 

2 

7 
3 
2 
3 
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CHILDREN  UNDER  LEGAL  AGE   (12  YEARS)  AT  WORK  IN  COTTON    MILLS   INVESTI 

PER  CENT  OF  SUCH  CHILDREN  OF  TOTAL  CHILDREN 


Es- 
tab- 
lish- 
ment 
num- 
ber. 

State. 

Children  under  12  years  of  age  at  work  at  ages  specified. 

7  years. 

8  years. 

9  years. 

10  years. 

11  years. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

32 
33 

34 

35 
36 

37 

38 

39 

40 
41 

42 
43 
44 

1 
2 

3 

NORTH  CAROLINA—  COnc'd. 

Employees    in    establish- 
ment —  Concluded. 

3 

1 

1 
1 

4 
1 

1 

Total 

3 

1 
1 

2 

5 

1 

3 

\       Not  on  pay  roll     .  .         

1 

1 

1 

Total  

2i          ! 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Total  

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

On  pay  roll     



1 

2 

1 

2 

4 
5 

5 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Total  

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

.„_. 

5 

2 

On  pay  roll     





j                  : 

1 
5 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

Total  

1    

2 

5 

1 

== 

1 

2 
1 

3 

1 

5 

4 
1 

i        Not  on  pay  roll 

1 

1 

3           1 

Total  

1' 

1 

3 

2 
2 

3 

4 
1 

5 

5 

On  pay  roll 

2 
1 

2 

2 
1 

1 

1 

1       Noton  pay  roll  

Total  

1 

3 

^=^= 

1 



/       On  pay  roll 

1 

*"" 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1       Not  on  pay  roll  

1 

1 

1 

Total  

1 

1 

2|  

1 

1 
1 

1 
3~ 

2 

1 
1 

/       On  pay  roll 

1 



1 

\       Not  on  pay  roll  

Total  

1 

1 

1 

3 
1 

2 

1 

1 



1 



2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Total  

1 

1 

2 
G 

1 

14 
3 

1 

T 

3 

3 



1 

57 
5 

2 

Total  on  pay  rolls  
Total  not  on  pay  rolls  . 

Total,  North  Carolina. 

ALABAMA. 

Employees    in     establish- 
ment— 

1 

""3" 

6 
1 

24 
4 

13 

8 

37 

8 

1 

3 

7 

1         8 

=1 

10 

28 

21 

C2 

45 

1 

1 

2 

2 
1 

{On  pay  roll 

2 

1 

Not  on  pay  roil  

Total  

2 

1 

2 

-•—  '      ••  — 

3 
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UNDER  16  AND  OF  TOTAL  EMPLOYEES— Continued. 


Total  children  under  12  years  of 
at  work. 


Total  chil- 
dren under 

16  years 
employed. 


10 


42 


26 


23 


28 


1,751 


84 


303 


Per  cent  of 

children 

under  legal 

age  of  total 

under  16 

years. 


49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-5 


17.4 


18.4 


19.1 
19.7 


20.0 
20.0 


21.4 


25.3 
29.0 


29.4 


34. 


34.8 


35.7 


11.5 


1.1 

1.2 


2.6 


Total  em- 
ployees. 


275 


122 


121 

240 


221 
37 


107 


309 
109 


104 


119 


115 


7,735 


550 
484 


1,363 


Per  cent  of 

children 
under  legal 
age  of  total 
employees. 


5.74 


7.44 
5.42 


5.88 
5.41 


5.39 


7.77 
8.26 


4.81 


7.56 


6.96 


12.05 


2.61 


.18 
.21 


.59 


Es 
tab- 
lish- 
ment 
num- 
ber. 


\       41 
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CHILDREN  UNDER   LEGAL  AGE    (12  YEARS)  AT  WORK  IN   COTTON  MILLS  INVESTI 

PER  CENT  OF  SUCH  CHILDREN  OF  TOTAL  CHILDREN 


Es- 
tab- 
lish- 
ment 
num- 
ber. 

State. 

Children  under  12  years  of  age  at  work  at  ages  specified. 

7  years. 

8  years. 

9  years. 

10  years. 

11  years. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

AL  AB  AM  A—  concl  uded  . 

•Employees    in    establish- 
ment—Concluded. 
On  pay  roll 

1 

On  pay  roll 

1 

On  pay  roll 

2 

f       On  pay  roll  

1 

6 

\       Not  on  pay  roll 

2 

Total 

2 
11 

1 

6 

(       On  pay  roll 

== 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

4 

12 
1 

12 

\       Not  on  pay  roll 

Total 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

11 

4 

13 

12 

Total  on  pay  rolls 

1 

1 

2 

3 

15 
3 

5 

18 
1 

20 
1 

Total  not  on  pay  rolls  . 
Total,  Alabama  

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

18 

5 

19 

21 

CHILDREN   UNDER  LEGAL  AGE  (12  YEARS)  AT   WORK  IN  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTI 
OF  SUCH   CHILDREN   OF  TOTAL  CHILDREN  UNDER   16  YEARS  AND    OF   TOTAL 

AND  NUMBER  NOT 

[Only  children  admitted  or  positively  proved  to  be  under  12  are  included  in  this  table  as  under  that  age. 


Es- 

tab- 
lish- 
ment 
num- 
ber. 

State. 

Children  under  12  years  of  age  at  work  at  ages  specified. 

7  years. 

8  years. 

9  years. 

10  years. 

11  years. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

1 
2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 
8 
9 
10 

11 

12 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Employees     in    establish- 
ment — 
On  pay  roll 

1 

On  pay  roll     .          .... 

2 

3 

On  pay  roll 

1 
1 

{On  pay  roll 

1 
1 

1 

2 

Not  on  pay  roll 

1 

Total 

1 

2 
1 

1 

2 

1 
2~ 

f       On  pay  roll 



-•    • 

\       Not  on  pay  roll 

1 

1 

Total 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

On  pay  roll 

= 

= 

,===, 

= 

On  pay  roll 

5 

1 

1 

On  pay  roll 

4 

On  pay  roll 

1 

On  pay  roll 

1 
2 

1 
1 

3 

1 
1 

/        On  pay  roll 

i        Not  on  pay  roll 

Total  

2 

1 

3 

4~ 
1 

2 

/        On  pay  roll 

= 

===== 

2 

\       Not  on  pay  roll 

1 

Total 

| 

1 

5 

2 
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iTED  IN  VIRGINIA,  NORTH   CAROLINA,  AND  ALABAMA,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  WITH 
FDER  16  AND  OF  TOTAL  EMPLOYEES— Concluded. 


Total  children  under  12  years  of  age 
at  work. 

Total  chil- 
dren under 
16  years 
employed. 

Per  cent  of 
children 
under  legal 
age  of  total 
under  16 
years. 

Total  em- 
ployees. 

Per  cent  of 
children 
under  legal 
age  of  total 
employees. 

Es- 
tab- 
lish- 
ment 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

! 

2 
3 

1 
1 

2 

7 
2 

35 
33 

4G 

2.9 
3.0 
4.3 

145 
175 
176 

.69 
.57 
1.14 

4 
5 
6 

}         7 
}         8 

6 

133 

6.8 

644 

1.40 

6 

9 

24 
2 

26 

22 

46 

2 

221 

21.7 

934 

5.14 

22 

48 

34 
39 

31 
1 

65 
6 

32 

71 

943 

7.5 

4,471 

1.59 

ATED  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA  AND  GEORGIA,  BY  AGE   AND  SEX,   WITH    PER   CENT 
EMPLOYEES;  ALSO  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  12  YEARS  LEGALLY  EMPLOYED 
GALLY  EMPLOYED. 


= 


establishment  numbers  as  here  given  do  not  correspond  with  those  used  elsewhere  in  the  report.] 


Total  children  under  12  years 
of  age  at  work. 

Children  under  12 
years  of  age  — 

Total 
children 
under  16 
years 
employed. 

Per  cent  of 
children 
under 
legal  age 
not  legally 
employed 
of  total 
under  16 
years. 

Total 
employees. 

Per  cent  of 
children 
under 
legal  age 
not  legally 
employed 
of  total 
employees. 

Es- 
tab- 
lish- 
ment 
num- 
ber, 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Legally 
employed 

Not 
legally 
employed 

1 

1 
5 
1 

5 
2 

1 

4 

34 
161 

85 

262 
1,025 
625 

1 

2 
3 

1         4 

}         5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

}    " 
}    12 

4 

1 

1 

0.6 
1.2 

0.10 
.16 

1 

2 
1 

3 

4 

128 

3.1 

604 

.66 

3 

7 

-4 

2 

3 
2 

5 

1 
6 
3 
1 
2 

142 

25 
143 
70 
22 

40 

3.5 

4.0 
4.2 
4.3 
4.5 
5.0 

453 

134 
361 
600 
135 
377 

1.10 

.75 

1.66 
.50 
.74 
.53 

2 

5 

1 
6 
5 
1 
2 

7 
1 

i! 

1 

2 

1 

2 
1 

5 

3 

8 

4 

4 

77 

5.2 

338 

1.18 

\_ 

6 

2 

6 
2 

3 

5 

88 

5.7 

395 

1.27 

2 

8 
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CHILDREN  UNDER   LEGAL  AGE  (12  YEARS)  AT  WORK  IN  COTTON  MILLS   INVESTI 
OF    SUCH    CHILDREN    OF    TOTAL   CHILDREN    UNDER    16   YEARS    AND    OF    TOTAL 

AND  NUMBER  NOT  LEGALLY 


Es- 
tab- 
lish- 
ment 
num- 
ber. 

State. 

Children  under  12  years  of  age  at  work  at  ages  specified. 

7  years. 

8  years. 

9  years. 

10  years. 

11  years. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

13 

14 
15 
16 

17 

18 

19 
20 

21 
22 

23 
24 

25 

26 
27 

28 
29 

30 
31 

SOUTH  CAROLINA—  COnt'd. 

Employees    in    establish- 
ment—Continued. 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1        Not  on  pay  roll 

1 



Total 

1 

1 

r 

2 

2 

1 

1 
2 

1 

= 

= 

===== 

== 

r 

2 
1 

4 

7 

On  pay  roll 

1 

1 

1 

1 

/        On  pay  roll 

l 

2 
2 

1 

I 

1 

Total 

1 

2 

1 

4 
6 

1 

1 

7 

/       On  pay  roll 

= 

4 

1 

15 
1 

5 

\       Not  on  pay  roll  

Total 

4 

6 

1 

16 

5 

On  pay  roll 

= 

1 

3 
3 

1 
1 

/        On  pay  roll 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

1 

1 

1 



2 

1 

3 
2 

1 

On  pay  roll 

= 

: 

1 
2 

1 
2 

2 

1 
1 

\       Not  on  pay  roll 

2 

Total 

2 

T 
4 

3 
6~ 

3 

r 

2 

15 

2 
3~~ 

/       On  pay  roll 

== 

= 

== 

== 

3 
1 

\       Not  on  pay  roll 

1 

Total 

1 

: 

4 

5 

6 
1 

3 

15 
3~ 

3 

== 

1 

\       Not  on  pay  roll 

1 

Total 

1 

1 

T 
i 

r 

4 

3 

S~ 
1 

1 

f       On  pay  roll 

== 

: 

— 

4 

10 
1 

\       Not  on  pay  roll 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Total  

1 

1 

6 
2~ 
1 

1 
1 

8 
5 
1 

8 

9 

11 

On  pay  roll     . 

== 

1 

4 

5 

1 

4 
3 

1 

\       Not  on  pay  roll 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Total  

2 

3 

1 

3 

2 

6 

••—      '-    — 

11 

3 

_  —  '—  ~ 

7 

f       On  pay  roll  

—  — 

-•• 

2~ 

= 

2~ 

r 

5 

11 
1 

\       Not  on  pay  roll  

Total  

2 

2 

== 
2 

i 

5 

4 
6 

12 
2~ 

11 

T 

2 

7 

r 

/        On  pay  roll 

_    '  -  •  - 

_        --^ 

1 

— 

i 

i 

Total 

1 

2 

= 
1 
1 

2 
1 

10 

2~ 
2 

2 

r 

3 

9 

6~ 
1 

4 

: 

4 

/       On  pay  roll 

~- 

_^       • 

1 

\       Not  on  pay  roll 

1 

Total  

2 

2 

•     — 

1 

1 

_       

2 

4 

4 

7 

4 
2~ 

On  pay  roll  .  .  . 

== 



5~ 

1 

8 
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GATED  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA  AND  GEORGIA,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  WITH  PER  CENT 
EMPLOYEES;  ALSO  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  12  YEARS  LEGALLY  EMPLOYED 
EMPLOYED— Continued. 


Per  cent  of 
children 

under 
legal  age 


otal  children  under  12  years 
of  age  at  work. 


182       WOMAN   AND   CHILD   WAGE-EARNERS COTTON   TEXTILES. 


CHILDREN  UNDER   LEGAL  AGE    (12  YEARS)  AT   WORK  IN  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTI 
OF    SUCH    CHILDREN    OF    TOTAL  CHILDREN   UNDER  16  YEARS  AND    OF    TOTAL 

AND  NUMBER  NOT  LEGALLY 


Es- 
tab- 
lish- 
ment 
num- 
ber. 

State. 

Children  under  12  years  of  age  at  work  at  ages  specified. 

7  years. 

8  years. 

9  years. 

10  years. 

11  years. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

32 
33 
34 

1 
2 
3 

4 
5 

6 

7 
8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

SOUTH  CAROLINA—  COnc'd, 

Employees    in    establish- 
ment —  Concluded  . 
/        On  pay  roll 

3 

o2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 

3 

Total 

o2 

1 

2 
1 

1 

2~ 

1 

1 

4 

3 

3 

/       On  pay  roll 

= 

= 

4 

2 

5 

5 

4 
1 

1 

Total 

1 

1 

3 
..... 

6 
4 

5 
2 

5 
3~ 

5 

/        On  pay  roll 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Total  

1 

1 

7 
9 

1 

1 

2 

4 

71 
19 

2 

39 
18 

3 

128 

8 

1 

Total  on  pay  rolls  
Total  not  on  pay  rolls  . 

Total,  South  Carolina. 

GEOKGIA. 

Employees    in    establish- 
ment — 
On  pay  roll 

2 

6 

24 

8 

8 
12 

74 

7 

3 

04 

3 

04 

16 

8 

32 

20 

90 

57 

136 

81 

1 
5 

On  pay  roll 

1 
1 

3 

3 

6 
5 

On  pay  roll      • 

4 

3 

\       Not  on  pay  roll 

1 

Total  

3 

1 

4 

3 

/        On  pay  roll 

= 

= 

== 

2 
1 

Total  

3 

/        On  pay  roll 

— 

-   - 

==== 

' 

1 

2 

\       Not  on  pay  roll  

1 

Total  

1 

1 

2 
2~ 



On  pay  roll 

- 

' 

= 

— 

Not  on  pay  roll 

1 
1 

(       On  pay  roll  .  . 

1 

\       Not  on  pay  roll  

1 

Total  

1 

1 

1 

{On  pay  roll 

_____ 

2 

Not  on  pay  roll  

1 

Total  

2 
4 

1 

/        On  pay  roll 

„.,    —  _ 

—    "•" 

" 



3 
1 

\       Not  on  pay  roll 

1 

Total...  

1 

4 

4 

On  pay  roll 

_____ 

= 

1 

3 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 

On  pay  roll 

1 

1 
2 

On  pay  roll 

On  pay  roll 

1 

On  pay  roll 

On  pay  roll 

2 

1 

On  pay  roll... 

i 

a  Including  1  child  6  years  of  age  not  on  pay  roll. 

b  Not  including  mill  No.  1,  employing  34  children  under  16,  in  which  children  under  age  were  employed 
under  legal  exception. 
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GATED  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA  AND  GEORGIA,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  WITH  PER  CENT 
EMPLOYEES;  ALSO  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  12  YEARS  LEGALLY  EMPLOYED 
EMPLOYED— Continued. 


Total  chi 

^ 

Male. 

| 

6 

dren  uncle 
age  at  woi 

Female. 

r  12  years 
k. 

Total. 

Children  under  12 
years  of  age- 

Total 
children 
under  16 
years 
employed. 

Per  cent  of 
children 
under 
legal  age 
not  legally 
employed 
oftotal 
under  16 
years. 

Total  em- 
ployees. 

Per  cent  of 
children 
under 
legal  age 
not  legally 
employed 
oftotal 
employees. 

Es- 
tab- 
lish- 
ment 
num- 
ber. 

Legally 
employed 

Not 
legally 
employed 

3 
14 

}       32 
}       33 

}       84 

1 

2 
3 

}     ' 
}     6 
}     6 

7 
}        9 

}       10 

}       » 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

11 

17 

53 

32.1 

180 

9.44 

11 

17 

l\ 

10 
1 

21 
5 

26 

79 

32.9 

240 

10.83 

15 

11 

26 

8 

^4 

230 
47 

277 

4 
3 

12 
4 

16 

39 

41.0 

156 

10.26 

7 

16 

123 

47 

353 
94 

170 

447 

42 

405 

3,185 

612.9 

13,957 

C2.96 

1 
8 

1 
15 
6 

10 
1 

1 

15 
4 

51 
182 
107 

785 
707 

728 

: 

2 

1.9 

.27 

3 
1 



8 

3 

135 

2.2 

520 

.58 

7 

4 

11 

2 
1 

2 
1 

2 

1 

38 

2.6 

244 

.41 

= 

3 

3 

1 

3 
1 

1 

3 

2 
1 

94 

61 
27 

3.2 

3.3 
3.7 

503 

633 

166 

.60 

.32 
.60 

—4 

1 

4 

2 
1 

2 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

H? 

3 

70 

4.3 

423 

.71 

2 

3 

2 
1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

47 

4.3 

279 

.72 

1 

3 

4 

3 
2 

7 
2 

9 

.  1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
3 

197 

21 
40 
34 
32 
15 
26 
35 

4.6 

4.8 
5.0 
5.9 
6.3 
6.7 
7.7 
8.6 

834 

138 
177 
157 
177 
44 
75 
287 

1.08 

.72 
1.13 
1.27 
1.13 
2.27 
2.67 
1.05 

4 

5 

9 

1  2 
I 

1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 

1 
5 
3 
8 
1 
4 
3 

3 
1 

2 
1               2 

2 

eNot  including  mill  No.  1,  employing  262  persons,  in  which  children  under  age  were  employed  under 
'    !  exception. 
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CHILDREN  UNDER   LEGAL   AGE  (12  YEARS)  AT  WORK    IN   COTTON   MILLS    INVESTI 
OF   SUCH    CHILDREN    OF    TOTAL   CHILDREN    UNDER    16   YEARS    AND    OF    TOTAL 

AND  NUMBER  NOT  LEGALLY 


Es- 
tab- 
Jish- 
ment 
num- 
ber. 

State. 

Children  under  12  years  of  age  at  work  at  ages  specified. 

7  years. 

8  years. 

9  years. 

10  years. 

11  years. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

19 
20 

21 
22 

GEORGIA  —  concluded. 

Employees    in    establish- 
ment —  Concluded  . 
{On  pay  roll  

3 

3 

2 
1 

1 

Not  on  pay  roll 

Total     . 

3 

3 

3 

1 

{On  pay  roll  

== 

= 

1 

Not  on  pay  roll 

1 

1 

Total 

1 

1 

. 

1 

/        On  pay  roll  

== 

- 

— 

= 

= 

===== 

3 

\       Not  on  pay  roll 

1 



1 

2 

1 

Total 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

On  pay  roll  

" 

1 

4 
2 

2 

13 
1 

2 

3 

Total  on  pay  rolls 

•—5 

=— 

= 

6 

7 

39 

29 
5 

Total  not  on  pay  rolls  . 
Total,  Georgia 

1 



1 

6 

14 

13 

39 

34 

«  Not  including  mills  Nos.  1  and  2,  employing  233  children  under  1C,  in  which  children  under  age  were 
employed  under  legal  exception. 


CHILDREN  UNDER   12  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK   IN  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED 

TOTAL  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS 

[Only  children  admitted  or  positively  proved  to  be  under  12  are  included  in  this  table  as  under  that  age. 


Es- 
tab- 
lish- 
ment 
num- 
ber. 

State. 

Children  under  12  years  of  age  at  work  at  ages  specified. 

7  years. 

8  years. 

9  years. 

10  years. 

11  years. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

8 
9 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Employees    in    establish- 
ment — 
On  pay  roll 

3 

2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
..... 

2 

i 

7 
5 
2 
8 

...... 

1 

2 
4 
5 
4 
1 
2 

2 

On  pay  roll 

1 

On  pay  roll 

1 

2 
1 

5 
3 

On  pay  roll 

On  pay  roll 

1 

3 

On  pay  roll 

1 

4 

1 
1 

..... 

4 

On  pay  roll 

1 

1 

f       On  pay  roll 

2 

\        Not  on  pay  roll 

2 

1 

Total  

2 

2 

5 

4 

2 

1 
3~ 

2 

On  pay  roll 

2 

=== 

~i 

14 
1 

IT 

3 

2 
23 

Total  on  pay  rolls  
Total  not  on  pay  rolls  . 

Total,  Mississippi.... 

•  -    - 

5 

1 

22~ 

is" 

1 
2 

26 
1 

3 

1 

5 

1 

15 

3 

22 

13 

27 

23 
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KTED   IN   SOUTH   CAROLINA   AND    GEORGIA,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  WITH  PER   CENT 
TLOYEES;  ALSO  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  12  YEARS  LEGALLY  EMPLOYED 
EMPLOYE  D— Concluded . 


Total  chi 
of 

Male. 

R 

dren  unde 
age  at  wor 

Female. 

r  12  years 
Total. 

Children  under  12 
years  of  age. 

Total 
children 
under  16 
years 
employed. 

Per  cent  of 
children 
under 
legal  age 
not  legally 
employed 
of  total 
under  16 
years. 

Total  em- 
ployees. 

Per  cent  of 
children 
under 
legal  age 
not  legally 
employed 
of  total 
employees. 

Es- 
tab- 
lish- 
ment 
num- 
ber. 

Legally 
employed 

Not 
legally 
employed 

5 
1 

9 
1 

}       ,9 
}        20 

}        21 

22 

2 

8 

64 

12.5 

427 

1.87 

6 

10 

1 
2 

a 

3 

22 

13.6 

148 

2.03 

1 

2 

3 

3 

5 

5 

8 
8 

39 

29 

20.5 
27.6 

174 
142 

4.60 
5.63 

3 

5 

8 

4 

4 

8 

52 

—± 

39 
15 

91 
16 

54 

107 

41 

66 

1,366 

«5.8 

7,768 

bl.05 

b  Not  including  mills  Nos.  1  and  2,  employing  1,492  persons,  in  which  children  under  age  were  employed 
under  legal  exception. 


a 


MISSISSIPPI,    BY    AGE    AND    SEX,   WITH    PER    CENT    OF    SUCH    CHILDREN    OF 
D  OF  TOTAL  EMPLOYEES. 

The  establishment  numbers  as  here  given  do  not  correspond  with  those  used  elsewhere  in  the  report.] 


Total  child 


Male. 

"en  under  12  j 
at  work. 

Female. 

'ears  of  age 
Total. 

Total 
children  un- 
der 16  years 
employed. 

Per  cent  of 
children  un- 
der 12  years 
of  total  under 
16  years. 

Total  em- 
ployees. 

Per  cent  of 
children  un- 
der 12  years 
of  total  em- 
ployees. 

Es- 
tab- 
lish- 
ment 
num- 
ber. 

3 

3 

6 

53 

11.3 

236 

2.54 

1 

1 

3 

4 

24 

16.7 

99 

4.04 

2 

8 

6 

14 

78 

17.9 

366 

3.82 

3 

11 

8 

19 

104 

18.0 

395 

4.81 

4 

9 

5 

14 

73 

19.2 

409 

3.42 

5 

3 

2 

5 

23 

21.7 

129 

3.88 

6 

16 

7 

23 

105 

21.9 

345 

6.67 

7 

10 

4 

14 

\ 

4 

4 

\     * 

14 

4 

18 

52 

34.6 

218 

8.26 

7 

.  

3- 

10 

27 

37.0 

63 

15.87 

9 

68 

41 

109 

4 

4 

. 

72 

41 

113 

539 

21.0 

2,260 

5.00 
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The  most  extensive  violation  of  the  age-limit  law  was  found  in  South 
Carolina.  In  addition  to  42  children  under  12  years  of  age  who  were 
orphans,  children  of  widows,  etc.,  and  who  were  therefore  legally 
employed,  405  other  children  under  12  were  found  working  in  the 
establishments  investigated  in  that  State.  As  shown  by  the  table 
on  page  171,  such  children  constituted  12.3  per  cent  of  the  total  chil- 
dren employed  in  the  36  establishments  investigated  and  2.8  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  employees.  Children  under  the  age  of  12  years 
were  employed  in  34  of  the  36  establishments  investigated  in  the 
State,  and  33,  or  91.7  per  cent,  of  these  36  establishments  employed 
such  children  illegally.  In  7  of  these  33  establishments  less  than  1 
per  cent  of  the  employees  were  children  under  the  legal  age  and  not 
legally  excepted  from  the  provisions  of  the  law.  In  20  establish- 
ments between  1  and  5  per  cent  were  thus  illegally  employed.  In 
3  establishments  between  5  and  10  per  cent  and  in  3  others  over 
10  per  cent  of  all  employees  were  children  under  12  years  of  age  who 
were  not  legally  excepted  from  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

In  North  Carolina  the  law  was  only  slightly  less  flagrantly  vio- 
lated. Of  the  59  establishments  canvassed,  44,  or  74.6  per  cent, 
were  found  to  employ  children  under  the  legal  age.  In  13  of  these 
establishments  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  employees  were  children 
under  12  years  of  age,  in  19  establishments  from  1  to  5  per  cent,  and 
in  1 1  establishments  between  5  and  10  per  cent.  In  1  establishment  in 
North  Carolina  (No.  44)  12.05  per  cent  of  all  employees — a  higher  per- 
centage than  in  any  other  cotton  mill  investigated  in  the  South  outside 
of  Mississippi,  which  had  no  child-labor  law — were  under  1 2  years  of  age. 
In  the  44  establishments  illegally  employing  children  a  total  of  1,751 
children  were  employed,  202  of  whom,  or  11.5  per  cent,  were  under 
the  legal  age.  These  constituted  8.6  per  cent  of  all  the  children  in 
the  mills  investigated  in  North  Carolina,  2.61  per  cent  of  all  employees 
in  the  establishments  illegally  employing  children,  and  1.77  per  cent 
of  all  the  employees  at  work  in  all  establishments  investigated  in  the 
State. 

In  Georgia  20  of  the  31  establishments  investigated,  or  64.5  per  cent, 
employed  children  under  the  legal  age.  Two  other  establishments 
employed  children  under  12,  but  all  were  employed  under  legal  excep- 
tions. A  total  of  107  children  under  12  years  of  age  were  found  at 
work,  and  of  these,  41  were  under  legal  exceptions;  the  remaining 
66  were  illegally  employed.  These  66  constituted  5.8  per  cent  of 
the  children  and  1 .05  per  cent  of  all  employees  in  the  20  mills  illegally 
employing  children.  Of  all  the  children  employed  in  the  mills  inves- 
tigated in  the  State  these  66  children  constituted  3.6  per  cent  and  of 
all  employees  in  these  mills  0.58  per  cent.  This  is  a  much  lower 
percentage  of  illegally  employed  children  than  in  any  other  Southern 
State  except  Virginia.  In  1  establishment  more  than  5  per  cent  of 
the  employees  were  under  the  legal  age,  and  in  9  establishments  less 
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than  1  per  cent  were  under  12  years  and  not  legally  excepted  from 
the  provisions  of  the  law. 

In  Alabama  8  of  the  13  establishments  investigated  employed  chil- 
dren under  the  legal  age.  This  is  a  smaller  proportion  of  establish- 
ments than  were  found  thus  violating  the  law  in  Georgia,  but  a  much 
higher  proportion  of  children  were  illegally  employed,  although  this 
proportion  was  lower  than  in  either  North  Carolina  or  South  Caro- 
lina. A  total  of  71  children  were  found  to  be  under  the  age  of  12 
years.  This  was  7.5  per  cent  of  all  children  and  1.59  per  cent  of  all 
employees  in  the  establishments  illegally  employing  children  under 
12  years  of  age;  it  was  6.1  per  cent  of  all  children  under  16  years 
of  age  and  1.27  per  cent  of  all  employees  in  the  13  establishments 
investigated.  Of  the  71  children  under  the  legal  age,  48  were  at  work 
in  one  mill.  This  was  the  only  establishment  in  which  more  than  5 
per  cent  of  all  employees  were  under  the  legal  age,  as  against  1  in 
Georgia,  6  in  South  Carolina,  and  12  in  North  Carolina. 

: In  Virginia  2  of  the  4  establishments  investigated  employed  children 

der  the  legal  age.  In  one  of  these  only  one  child  was  found  to  be 
under  12,  and  in  the  other  only  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  all  employees 

TQ  positively  proved  to  be  under  12  years  of  age. 

Further  light  is  thrown  upon  the  extent  of  illegal  employment  of 
children  by  the  table  on  page  174  to  185,  which  show  the  total 
number  of  children  under  16  years  of  age  and  the  per  cent  which 
the  children  illegally  employed  constituted  of  this  number  in  each 
establishment.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  1  establishment  in  South 
Carolina  (No.  34)  41  per  cent  of  the  children  employed  were  under  12 
years  of  age  and  not  legally  excepted  from  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
In  4  others  (Nos.  30,  31,  32,  and  33)  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the 
children  were  under  the  legal  age.  In  18  establishments,  or  50  per 
cent  of  all  investigated  in  the  State,  more  than  10  per  cent  of  all  chil- 
dren employed  were  under  the  age  prescribed  by  law  and  not  excepted 
from  its  provisions.  Among  these  were  mills  whose  reputation  has 
caused  them  to  be  classed  among  the  best  mills  of  the  South. 

In  North  Carolina  in  6  of  the  59  establishments  investigated  more 
than  25  per  cent  of  the  children  were  under  12  years  of  age,  and  in  3 
of  these  approximately  35  per  cent  of  all  child  workers  were  thus 
illegally  employed. 

I  In  Georgia  only  1  establishment  was  investigated  in  which  more 
than  25  per  cent  of  the  children  were  under  the  legal  age,  and  in 
Alabama  none.  In  22  establishments  in  North  Carolina,  4  in  Georgia, 
and  1  in  Alabama  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  children  were  found 
to  be  under  the  legal  age.  In  Virginia  in  1  establishment  investi- 
gated 4.1  per  cent  of  the  children  were  found  to  be  under  the  legal 
and  in  another  0.4  per  cent. 
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It  will  be  interesting  to  compare  conditions  in  Mississippi,  where 
there  was  no  child-labor  law  at  the  time  of  this  investigation,  with 
the  conditions  disclosed  in  the  tables  which  have  just  been  discussed. 

In  Mississippi  every  establishment  investigated  employed  children 
under  12  years  of  age.  This  was  not  true  of  any  other  State.  In  1 
establishment,  as  indicated  by  the  table,  such  children  constituted 
15.87  per  cent  of  all  employees,  a  higher  percentage  than  in  any  other 
establishment  investigated.  Of  the  total  employees  in  the  establish- 
ments visited,  children  under  12  constituted  5  per  cent,  a  much  higher 
proportion  than  in  any  other  State. 

In  the  5  States  having  child-labor  laws,  753  out  of  9,126  children,  or 
8.3  per  cent,  were  found  to  be  under  the  legal  age.  If  those  under  12, 
but  legally  excepted  are  added,  the  total  is  836,  or  9.2  per  cent.  In 
each  of  the  9  establishments  investigated  in  Mississippi,  more  than  10 
per  cent  of  all  children  were  under  12  years  of  age,  and  in  all  but  1, 
more  than  15  per  cent.  In  the  9  establishments,  113  of  the  539 
children,  or  21  per  cent,  were  under  12  years  of  age.  This  again  is  a 
much  higher  proportion  than  in  any  other  State. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  although  the  child-labor  laws  were  found 
to  be  flagrantly  violated  in  all  Southern  States  visited  having  such 
laws  and  particularly  in  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  yet  these 
lawshave  had  no  little  effect  in  reducing  the  number  of  child  employees 
under  12  years  of  age.  The  industry  in  Mississippi  is  newer  than  in  the 
other  States  and  this  would  account  in  part  for  the  higher  proportion 
of  children.  The  difference,  however,  was  too  great  to  be  accounted 
for  in  this  way  and  was  without  doubt  due  to  the  absence  of  law  on 
the  subject  in  Mississippi.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  noted  that 
a  few  mills  in  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  had  practically  as 
high  a  proportion  of  children  under  12  as  any  in  Mississippi  and  that 
many  had  a  higher  proportion  than  the  average  for  that  State. 

The  number  of  children  at  each  age  under  12  employed  in  the  estab- 
lishments investigated  in  each  State  is  summarized  in  the  following 
table: 

NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  OF  EACH  AGE  UNDER  12  YEARS,  ON  PAY  ROLLS,  AND 
NUMBER  NOT  ON  PAY  ROLLS,  EMPLOYED  IN  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED  IN 
THE  SOUTHERN  GROUP,  BY  STATES. 

[Only  children  admitted  or  positively  proved  to  be  under  12  are  included  in  this  table  as  under  that  age.] 


Age. 

Virginia. 

North 
Carolina. 

South 
Carolina. 

Georgia. 

Alabama. 

Mississippi. 

Total. 

On 
pay 
roll. 

Not 
on 
pay 
roll. 

To- 
tal. 

On 

pay 
roll. 

Not 
on 
pay 
roll. 

To- 
tal. 

On 
pay 
roll. 

Not 
on 
pay 
roll. 

To- 
tal. 

On 

pay 
roll. 

Not 
on   To- 
pay  tal. 
roll. 

On 

pay 
roll. 

Not 
on 
pay 
roll. 

To- 
tal. 

On 
pay 
roll. 

Not 
on 
pay 
roll. 

To- 
tal. 

On 

pay 
roll. 

Not 
on 
pav 
roll. 

To- 
tal. 

7  years  

1 
8 
21 
37 
94 

3 

7 
6 
12 
13 

4 
15 
27 
49 
107 

"9" 
32 
110 
202 

07 
15 
20 
37 
15 

7 
24 
52 
147 
217 

1 

1 

1 
3 

1 
3 
4 
23 
40 

2 

6 
17 
35 
49 

2 
.... 

.... 

4 

6 
18 
35 
50 

4 
26 

77 
222 
455 

o!3 

22 
30 
61 
39 

165 

a  17 
48 
107 
283 

494 

949 

8  years  .  . 

9  years 

4 
19 
68 

2 
8 
5 

6 
27 
73 

3 
20 
38 

1 
3 
2 

10  years... 
11  years... 

Total. 

1 

4 

1 
3 

2 

7 

5 

4 

9 

161 

41 

202 

353 

94 

447 

91 

16 

107 

65 

6 

71 

109 

4 

113 

784 

a  Including  1  child  6  years  of  age. 
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As  shown  by  this  table  494  or  more  than  half  of  the  949  children 
under  12  years  of  .age  were  1 1  years  old.  Of  the  remainder,  283  were  10 
years  old,  107  were  9,  48  were  8,  16  were  7,  and  one,  who  worked  as  a 
helper,  was  only  6  years  old.  A  total  of  172  children  were  under  10 
years  of  age,  and  of  these  46  were  employed  in  North  Carolina,  83  in 
South  Carolina,  and  28  in  Mississippi,  with  only  7  in  Georgia,  8  in 
Alabama,  and  none  in  Virginia.  Of  the  16  children  7  years  old,  4  were 
employed  in  Mississippi,  which  as  has  been  stated  had  no  child-labor 
law  at  the  time  of  the  investigation;  the  other  12  were  illegally 
employed,  and  6  of  these,  as  well  as  1  child  6  years  old,  were  at  work 
in  South  Carolina.  The  names  of  only  4  children  7  years  old  were 
found  on  company  pay  rolls.  Of  these,  2  were  employed  in  Missis- 
sippi, 1  in  North  Carolina,  and  1  in  Alabama. 

The  above  tables  show  that  the  total  number  of  children  under  12 
found  employed  in  the  establishments  investigated  in  the  6  Southern 
States  visited  was  949.  Of  these,  113  were  employed  in  Mississippi, 
and  83  were  employed  under  legal  exceptions  in  Georgia  and  South 

arolina.     The  remainder,  753,  were  illegally  employed. 


THE  HELPER  SYSTEM  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  MILLS. 


(Df  the  753  children  illegally  at  work  in  the  establishments  inves- 
ated,  the  names  of  592  appeared  upon  the  pay  rolls  of  the  estab- 
lishments employing  them  and  the  names  of  161  were  omitted  there- 
from. The  wages  of  these  161  children  were  included  with  those  of 
some  other  member  of  the  family,  and  they  were  what  are  com- 
monly known  in  southern  cotton  mills  as  " helpers." 

I  The  term  " helper"  when  applied  to  a  child  at  work  in  a  cotton  mill 
signifies,  in  most  cases,  much  more  than  the  word  is  commonly  taken 
to  mean.  It  does  not  mean  a  person  who  occasionally  assists  another, 
nor  does  it  necessarily  mean  a  person  who  regularly  does  so.  In  a  few 
cases  in  the  foregoing  tables  the  entry  "not  on  pay  roll,"  which  is 
synonymous  with  the  term  "helper,"  may  include  children  who  assist 
some  member  of  the  family  only  before  and  after  school  and  on  Satur- 
days. In  a  few  cases  it  may  include  a  child  who  merely  lightens  the 
labor  of  another  member  of  the  family.  Ordinarily,  however,  the 
children  tabulated  above  as  "not  on  pay  roll,"  are  employees  who 
work  as  regularly  as  other  workers  and  who  are  relied  upon  to  do  their 
share  of  work  the  same  as  are  other  employees.  Because  they  are 
unquestionably  under  the  legal  age,  however,  and  are  admitted  so  to 
be,  the  employer  refuses  to  place  their  names  upon  the  books  of  the 
mpany,  but  raises  no  objection,  and  does  not  refuse  to  give  them 
ork,  if  some  other  member  of  the  family  can  be  induced  to  carry  the 
"helper's"  wages  home. 

In  other  words,  the  helper  system  ordinarily  is  merely  a  subterfuge 
whereby  a  law  which  prohibits  the  employment  of  children  under  a 
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certain  age  is  evaded.  If  the  name  is  omitted  from  the  pay  roll,  the 
employer  argues  that  he  is  not 1 1 employing  "  the  child.  The  fact  that 
the  child  has  any  assigned  task,  the  work  being  done  by  the  manu- 
facturer's direction  and  for  his  benefit,  and  the  fact  that  the  employer 
willingly  pays  for  it  in  a  relative's  pay  envelope,  fail  to  alter  this  con- 
clusion. Of  course  where  the  law  provides  that  a  child  under  a  certain 
age ' '  shall  not  be  employed  or  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  in  or  about 
any  manufacturing  establishment,"  it  can  not  be  evaded  in  this  way, 
but  thus  far  such  a  provision  has  been  kept  out  of  child-labor  laws  in 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  where  the  helper  system  is  most 
in  use.  Provisions  of  this  character  are  contained  in  the  laws  of  the 
other  Southern  States  visited,  however. 

That  so-called  helpers  ordinarily  are  in  fact  regular  employees  is 
shown  by  a  few  concrete  examples.  When  a  certain  family  at  a  mill 
in  North  Carolina  was  visited  it  was  found  that  two  sisters,  aged  9  and 
11,  worked  regularly  in  the  mill.  Their  names  could  not  be  found  on 
the  pay  roll.  The  parents  explained  that  an  older  brother  was  a 
spinner  tending  5  sides.  The  two  sisters  tended  5  more,  and  the 
brother  was  paid  for  tending  10  sides. 

At  another  mill  in  North  Carolina  was  a  spinner  tending  6  sides, 
but  for  some  time  her  sister,  aged  11  years,  had  been  helping  her  and 
together  they  had  tended  8  sides,  and  the  older  sister  had  received 
payment  for  tending  8  sides.  At  an  establishment  in  Georgia  a 
woman  reported  that  her  little  daughter  10  years  old  worked  every 
day  helping  her  two  sisters.  The  child  quit  for  a  while,  but  the 
overseer  said  to  the  mother,  "Bring  her  in;  the  two  girls  can  not 
tend  those  machines  without  her."  The  mother  asked  that  the 
child  be  given  work  by  herself,  but  the  overseer  replied  that  the  law 
would  not  permit  it. 

At  a  certain  mill  in  North  Carolina  a  boy  9  years  old  worked  in  the 
daytime.  His  wages  were  carried  on  the  day  pay  roll  under  the 
name  of  a  sister  who  worked  at  night.  When  the  sister  was  not  at 
work  the  boy's  wages  were  credited  to  the  father,  who  is  a  machinist 
working  in  a  different  part  of  the  mill. 

The  above  examples  are  typical  and  merely  illustrate  a  common 
method  of  evading  the  law.  This  custom  of  indirectly  employing 
children  under  the  legal  age  has  been  so  well  recognized  that  accord- 
ing to  a  labor  agent  in  North  Carolina  families  on  farms  or  in  the 
mountains  have  commonly  been  assured  that  under  the  helper  system 
all  of  their  children  may  work  in  the  mill  and  earn  wages. 

The  table  shows  that  the  helper  system  was  much  more  common  in 
the  Carolinas  than  in  the  other  States.  It  also  indicates  that  it  was 
much  more  common  in  some  of  the  mills  than  in  others.  Of  the  165 
employees  reported  whose  names  were  not  on  the  pay  roll,  94  were 
reported  from  South  Carolina,  and  41  from  North  Carolina — a  total 
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f  135  from  these  two  States.  Of  the  remaining  30,  16  were  in 
orgia,  6  in  Alabama,  and  4  each  in  Virginia  and  Mississippi.  The  41 
elpers  reported  from  North  Carolina  were  employed  in  only  17  of  the 
59  establishments  investigated  and  24  of  the  41  were  in  5  establish- 
ments, wherein  they  constituted  3.2  per  cent  of  all  employees.  In  one 
mill  in  North  Carolina,  more  than  6  per  cent  of  the  employees  were 
helpers  whose  names  were  omitted  from  the  pay  roll. 

In  South  Carolina  helpers  were  reported  from  19  of  the  36  establish- 
ents  visited.     Ten  of  these  establishments  employed  79  of  the  94 
elpers  reported  from  the  State.     In  these  10  mills  helpers  constituted 
per  cent  of  the  children  illegally  employed,  6.5  per  cent  of  all  chil- 
n  under  16,  and  1.8  per  cent  of  the  total  employees.     In  one 
tablishment  14,  or  7.8  per  cent  of  the  180  employees  and  26.4  per 
nt  of  those  under  16  years  of  age,  were  children  under  the  legal  age 
hose  names  were  omitted  from  the  pay  roll. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  17  of  the  36  mills  investigated  in  South 
Carolina  no  helpers  were  reported,  and  none  were  reported  from  42  of 
the  59  mills  investigated  in  North  Carolina.  From  several  of  the 
mills  which  omitted  the  names  of  small  children  from  the  pay  rolls, 
ly  one  or  two  such  children  were  reported — merely  enough  to  show 
t  the  practice  of  thus  evading  the  law  existed. 

This  variety  of  reported  conditions  is  unquestionably  due  in  part  to 
wide  difference  in  the  practice  of  different  mills.  Without  doubt, 
.owever,  some  of  the  differences  only  reflect  the  difficulties  in  ascer- 
taining the  extent  of  this  evasion  of  the  law.  The  agent  investigating 
a  mill  had  no  means  of  knowing  whether  every  child  he  saw  in  the 
ill  was  one  whose  name  was  on  the  pay  roll,  and  usually  it  was  only 
ose  helpers  who  were  discovered  in  the  families  for  which  family 
chedules  were  secured  that  were  so  reported. (°) 
Sometimes  the  pay  roll  showed  very  large  wages  for  certain  em- 
loyees,  and  this  led  the  agent  to  ascertain  whether  such  employees 
assistance,  but  it  is  very  improbable  that  all  or  even  nearly  all  the 
Ipers  were  discovered  and  reported.  Although  the  magnitude  of 
e  helper  system  in  certain  mills  where  approximately  7  per  cent  of 
e  employees  were  found  to  be  of  this  character  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
ical  of  mills  in  the  South,  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  all  of  the 
other  mills  had  a  smaller  percentage  than  this,  nor  that  all  the  mills 
ith  no  helpers  reported  did  not  violate  the  law  in  this  manner.  The 
gnificant  fact  is  that  many  mills  attempted  to  evade  the  law  by 
omitting  the  names  of  small  children  from  the  pay  roll.  The  statisti- 
cal information  on  the  subject  is  necessarily  incomplete. 


a  Family  schedules  with  detailed  information  were  secured  for  families  having 
women  or  children  employed  in  the  mill  so  as  to  represent  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
employees  in  each  mill,  but  at  least  10  family  schedules  were  taken  from  employees  of 
h  mill. 
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DIFFICULTIES  OF  OBTAINING  AGES  OF  CHILDREN  IN  THE  SOUTH. 
ATTITUDE  OF  EMPLOYERS. 

Not  only  do  the  above  tables  fail  to  show  the  full  extent  of  the 
helper  system,  but  they  also  fail  to  show  the  full  number  of  children 
under  12  years  of  age  whose  names  appeared  upon  the  pay  rolls  of  the 
establishments  canvassed.  The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
correct  ages  frequently  proved  insurmountable,  and,  although  the 
investigation  was  carried  into  the  mill,  into  the  office,  and  into  the 
homes  of  employees,  the  results  obtained  were  frequently  known  to  be 
far  from  accurate.  It  should  be  remembered  that  only  those  children 
who  were  either  admitted  or  positively  proved  to  be  under  the  legal 
age  are  included  in  the  above  tables.  Agents'  estimates  of  ages  have 
been  disregarded  in  every  case,  and  only  age  data  supported  by 
positive  evidence  have  been  used. 

In  the  effort  to  obtain  an  accurate  report  of  conditions,  the  attitude 
of  the  employer  was  a  most  important  factor  to  be  reckoned  with. 
If  he  was  so  favorably  disposed  as  to  assist  in  the  investigation,  its 
difficulties  were  lessened.  If  he  suffered  a  surface  examination, 
attempting  at  the  same  time  to  conceal  real  conditions,  the  problem 
was  complicated. 

The  attitude  of  employers  can  not  be  defined  in  general  terms.  By 
a  great  majority  of  the  establishments  the  agents  of  the  bureau  were 
received  cordially  and  treated  courteously.  The  information  asked 
for  was  given,  sometimes  after  expostulations,  serious  or  otherwise, 
concerning  governmental  interference,  but  usually  freely  and  without 
apparent  reservation.  Overseers  were  instructed  in  many  cases  to 
assist  the  agent  in  every  possible  way;  to  answer  all  questions  and  to 
conceal  nothing.  A  great  deal  of  time  and  attention  was  freely  given 
to  the  investigation  by  the  officials  of  a  great  majority  of  the  mills 
visited.  Agents  went  in  and  out  of  most  of  the  mills  at  their  pleasure 
and  frequently  without  visiting  the  mill  office. 

Even  where  the  agents  were  thus  welcomed,  the  task  of  finding  the 
extent  to  which  the  law  was  violated  was  not  an  easy  one.  But  it 
became  difficult  and  embarrassing  when  the  mill  officials  were  antag- 
onistic and  made  efforts  to  prevent  the  agent  from  ascertaining  the 
truth.  When  permission  was  asked  to  make  a  copy  of  the  pay  roll 
of  a  certain  mill  in  South  Carolina,  the  manager  produced  a  copy  and 
said  that  the  agent  might  have  it.  The  ages  of  all  employees  had 
been  entered,  but  no  one  was  reported  as  under  13.  The  agent  had 
visited  the  mill  about  two  weeks  previously  and  had  counted  25 
children  manifestly  under  12  years  of  age.  Suspicions  were  aroused 
and  the  pay  roll  of  the  two  weeks  preceding  was  requested.  The 
management  was  unwilling  to  furnish  this,  but  after  some  discus- 
sion promised  it  the  following  day.  The  next  morning,  after  a  long 
wait,  a  pay  roll  was  handed  over,  but  instead  of  being  the  one  prom- 
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HIDING  OF  CHILDREN. 


ised  it  was  for  the  period  ending  that  very  day.  Later  investiga- 
tion showed  8  children  at  work  on  that  day  whose  names  had  not 
been  included  in  either  list  furnished. 

When  the  pay  roll  for  two  weeks  previous  was  finally  obtained,  it 
was  found  to  contain  certain  names  not  appearing  on  the  pay  roll 
already  furnished.  Inquiry  at  the  school  which  the  children  of  this 
mill  attended  disclosed  the  fact  that  several  of  the  children  whose 
names  appeared  on  the  earlier  pay  roll  had  entered  school.  At  a 
second  visit  to  the  school  a  few  weeks  after  the  investigation  of  this 
particular  mill  was  completed,  it  was  found  that  6  of  the  newcomers 
had  left  school  and  had  gone  back  to  work. 

In  at  least  10  other  mills,  3  in  North  Carolina,  6  in  South  Carolina, 
and  1  in  Georgia,  deliberate  and  determined  efforts  were  made  by 

ill  officials  to  cover  up  the  actual  conditions  in  regard  to  child  labor. 

ildren  were  discharged  temporarily,  sent  home  for  a  few  hours  or 

few  days,  or  hidden  in  entries,  in  water  closets,  or  in  waste  boxes, 
anywhere  so  that  they  would  not  be  discovered  by  the  agent  when 
going  through  the  mill.  Of  these  facts  proof  was  obtained  in  every 
case.  In  9  of  these  10  mills  statements  of  persons  acquainted  with 
the  facts  were  taken  in  the  presence  of  two  agents  of  the  Bureau. 
In  each  of  these  cases  the  report  of  these  statements  was  signed  by 
both  agents,  and  in  6  cases  both  of  them  made  affidavit  that  the  con- 
versations were  correctly  reported.  In  some  of  the  first  mills  in 
which  fraud  of  this  character  was  discovered  the  agents  reporting 
the  attempts  at  deception  were  not  required  to  make  special  affidavit 
as  to  the  truth  of  their  reports. 

The  children  or  other  persons  who  furnished  information  con- 
cerning the  hiding  or  sending  out  of  children  were  not  placed  under 
oath  because  it  was  very  evident  that  this  procedure  would  have 
frightened  them  into  silence.  As  it  was,  they  spoke  with  great 
reluctance,  for  they  apparently  feared  that  they  would  be  dis- 
charged if  the  employers  learned  of  what  they  were  doing.  The 
statements  of  children  who  were  hurried  away  and  of  adult  wit- 
nesses were  so  clear  and  convincing,  however,  and  agreed  even  as  to 
details  with  such  surprising  harmony  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  their 
accuracy.  In  each  case,  furthermore,  it  clearly  appeared  that  the 
deception  was  practiced  at  the  instance  of  some  one  in  authority,  the 
president,  manager,  or  superintendent. 

In  one  mill  in  South  Carolina  the  overseer  of  one  room  admitted  in 
the  presence  of  the  superintendent  of  the  mill  and  an  agent  of  the 
Bureau  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  agent's  first  visit  he  sent  three 
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children  home  who  were  under  age,  giving  their  names.  These  chil- 
dren were  afterwards  sent  for  and  resumed  work. 

In  another  mill  in  South  Carolina  20  of  the  24  children  under  the 
legal  age  were  sent  out  when  the  mill  was  first  investigated.  The 
mother  of  one  of  these  children  reported  to  the  agent:  "You  never 
went  in  until  they  were  sent  out.  The  superintendent  went  around 
and  asked  each  one  how  old  it  was,  and  them  that  wasn't  old  enough 
he  turned  out."  Another  mother  corroborated  the  story,  and  added: 
"The  super  whispered  to  each  one  that  just  as  soon  as  that  woman 
goes  what's  around  here  you  can  come  back."  Her  own  boy,  she 
said,  went  back  in  three  weeks,  "just  as  soon  as  you  got  away." 

In  another  mill  in  South  Carolina  12  out  of  19  children  under  age 
were  sent  out  or  hidden  when  the  mill  was  visited.  One  boy  of  11 
yeais,  when  asked  why  he  was  not  sent  out,  replied,  "There  was  so 
many  littler  than  me."  In  another  mill  in  South  Carolina  9  out  of  16 
children  under  age  were  disposed  of  in  the  same  way.  In  this  mill 
it  was  learned  that  during  the  forty-five  minutes  the  agent  waited  in 
the  office  for  the  superintendent,  a  trustworthy  adult  spinner  who  was 
at  home  had  been  sent  for  and  had  been  given  charge  of  the  children 
who  were  hidden  in  the  closet.  The  superintendent  had  explained 
the  deserted  appearance  of  the  spinning  room  by  the  statement  that 
owing  to  the  perfect  atmospheric  conditions  which  were  maintained 
and  the  excellent  machinery  each  spinner  tended  from  14  to  18  sides. 
He  had  just  added,  "We  haven't  got  a  lot  of  babies  in  our  spinning 
room  as  they  have  in  some  mills,"  when  a  tiny  little  girl,  apparently 
not  over  6  years  old,  was  seen  trying  to  reach  the  frames.  It  was 
found  later  that  she  was  a  sister  of  the  adult  spinner  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  hidden  children,  and  sisterly  discipline  had  failed  to 
keep  her  out  of  sight. 

At  a  mill  in  North  Carolina  a  woman  reported  that  she  saw  a  little 
girl  running  toward  home  "fit  to  kill."  She  asked  what  was  the 
matter,  and  the  child  told  her  she  was  "running  from  that  woman  in 
the  mill  who  was  trying  to  make  all  the  children  go  to  school."  The 
child  did  not  stop  running,  the  informant  said,  until  she  reached 
home.  This  little  girl,  when  interviewed,  said  that  the  overseer  sent 
her  and  five  others  out  and  "told  us  all  to  come  back  after  dinner  as 
soon  as  you  had  gone."  This  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  agent's  first 
visit  to  the  mill.  At  the  second  visit  (as  information  gathered  later 
established)  the  mill  was  again  thoroughly  prepared  for  an  inspec- 
tion. One  boy  was  locked  in  the  supply  room,  but  beat  the  door  with 
a  piece  of  iron  until  the  overseer  had  to  let  him  out.  Others  of  the 
children  refused  to  hide,  and  the  overseer  (as  was  reported  inde- 
pendently by  several  employees)  was  angry  and  cursed  and  scolded 
them.  He  sent  several  home,  and  one  little  boy  10  years  old  who 
refused  to  go  was  locked  in  the  broom  closet.  Others  were  hidden 
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under  burlap.  All  of  these  efforts  at  deception  proved  to  be  unneces- 
sary on  that  day,  however,  for  the  agent,  all  unaware  of  what  was 
taking  place,  remained  in  the  mill  office  copying  wage  data  from  the 
pay  roll. 

I  In  one  mill  in  Georgia,  not  only  did  the  president  of  the  company  go 
through  the  mill  and  direct  the  bosses  to  send  small  children  home, 
but  the  mill  officials  went  to  the  homes  of  employees  and  directed  them 
to  give  as  little  information  as  possible  to  the  agents  of  the  Bureau. 
One  woman  stated  that  an  overseer  "came  around  and  told  me  you 
was  coming  and  for  me  to  answer  just  as  few  questions  as  I  could  and 
to  hide  my  children  and  not  let  you  see  them,  and  maybe  after  you 
had  gone  they  could  work  them  again. "  She  added  that  she  would 
not  hide  her  children  or  lie  about  them  and  that  "it  was  fun  the  way 
they  had  them  hiding  and  sending  them  out  to  get  them  out  of  the 
way." 

In  every  case  in  which  deception  of  this  character  was  attempted 
the  agent  was  detained  in  the  office  for  some  little  time  while  the 
superintendent  or  some  other  official  was  sent  for  to  conduct  him 
through  the  mill.  The  time  ostensibly  spent  in  finding  the  official 
wanted  was  utilized  to  improve  appearances  by  dispensing  temporarily 
with  the  smallest  children.  It  was  the  evident  expectation  of  the 
management  in  these  cases  that  the  investigation  was  to  continue 
only  a  day  or  two  and  was  to  include  only  one  or  two  tours  of  the  mill. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  investigation  of  an  establishment,  including 
visits  to  families,  occupied  from  one  to  six  weeks,  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  mill,  and  it  included  many  visits  to  the  mill  office  and  to 
mill  itself.  When  the  exhaustive  nature  of  the  inquiry  was  dis- 
ered,  attempts  at  deception  usually  broke  down,  although  in  some 
cases  small  children  did  not  return  to  work  until  after  the  agent  had 

t  the  community. 


REFUSAL  TO  ALLOW  INVESTIGATION. 


even  establishments  in  the  Southern  States  refused  to  permit  any 
part  of  the  investigation  to  be  made.  Three  other  establishments, 
while  permitting  the  investigation,  refused  to  allow  the  names  of 
employees  to  be  copied  from  the  pay  rolls.  The  names  were  desired 
merely  to  facilitate  the  gathering  of  schedules  from  families,  but  on 
the  ground  that  the  names  might  be  published  or  in  some  manner 
reach  rival  employers,  these  establishments  declined  to  permit  them 
to  be  copied. 

OTHER  DIFFICULTIES  ENCOUNTERED. 

In  addition  to  the  above  cases,  in  which  there  was  positive  evidence 
that  children  were  hidden  or  sent  out  of  the  mill  to  avoid  the  agent, 
there  was  some  evidence  in  other  instances  of  deception  of  a  similar 
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character,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  some  mills  the  same 
methods  to  hide  actual  conditions  escaped  notice.  Moreover,  where 
children  were  not  hidden  or  sent  out,  and  where  the  manufacturer 
freely  gave  the  information  desired,  the  report  as  to  ages  was  fre- 
quently inaccurate.  Sometimes  the  manager  or  superintendent  of  a 
mill  would  say  that  he  believed  that  one  or  two  of  his  employees  were 
under  age,  but  he  would  invariably  add  that  the  parents  had  assured 
him  that  such  children  were  12  years  of  age  or  over.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  mill  officials  positively  asserted  that  they 
employed  no  children  under  the  legal  age.  Very  often  employers 
were  doubtless  deceived  concerning  the  ages  of  children  employed. 
That  their  reports  were  not  reliable  is  shown  by  a  table  which  will  be 
discussed  later  and  which  gives  the  correct  ages  of  some  children 
under  12  years  of  age  and  the  ages  as  obtained  at  the  mill. 

When  attempts  were  made  to  ascertain,  independently  of  mill  offi- 
cials, the  extent  of  the  illegal  employment  of  children,  the  agents  were 
confronted  with  new  difficulties.  No  proof  of  age  was  on  file  in  the 
mill  office.  There  was  no  register  of  births  with  city  or  town  officials 
which  could  be  consulted.  Little  or  no  use  could  be  made  of  school 
enumerations  or  teachers'  records,  partly  because  they  had  not  been 
compiled  or  kept  with  care  and  partly  because  of  the  migratory 
character  of  employees.  In  some  cases  where  school  children  had 
been  transferred  from  one  room  to  another  there  was  as  much  as  two 
years'  difference  in  the  ages  recorded.  Ordinarily  a  visit  to  the  family 
was  the  only  method  by  which  the  true  ages  of  children  could  be 
obtained. 

Time  did  not  permit  the  agent  to  visit  all  families,  and  the  truth 
was  not  always  obtained  in  those  families  which  were  visited.  There 
were  many  reasons  why  parents  would  try  to  deceive  the  agent  con- 
cerning the  ages  of  their  children.  They  had  perhaps  misstated  the 
ages  to  the  mill  superintendent  in  order  to  secure  work  for  them. 
They  would  be  inclined  to  make  a  similar  misstatement  to  an  agent 
investigating  the  mill.  Again,  the  idea  that  the  agent  had  the 
authority  to  forbid  the  employment  of  children  under  the  legal  age 
and  that  the  purpose  of  his  visit  was  to  do  so  prevailed  in  practically 
every  mill  village  which  was  visited.  In  some  cases  this  idea  was 
disseminated  by  the  mill  officials.  As  a  consequence,  parents  fre- 
quently believed  that  if  they  admitted  the  truth  concerning  the  ages 
of  some  of  their  children  their  incomes  would  be  diminished  by  the 
loss  of  the  child's  earnings. 

This  misapprehension  and  frequently  many  other  vague  but  harmful 
ideas  concerning  the  object  of  the  investigation  had  to  be  overcome 
before  inquiry  could  be  made  concerning  ages.  Even  then  it  was 
frequently  discovered  that  some  parents  did  not  know  the  ages  of 
their  children. 
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With  all  these  difficulties  to  overcome  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
completeness  of  any  report  on  the  number  of  children  under  age  in  a 
mill  would  depend  primarily  upon  the  adroitness  of  the  agent.  If  he 
possessed  some  degree  of  detective  ability,  as  well  as  the  ability  to 
gain  readily  the  confidence  of  the  cotton  mill  people,  and  if  he  visited 
every  family  in  which  he  had  any  reason  to  believe  there  were  chil- 
dren under  the  legal  age  at  work,  examined  all  family  records  and  the 
family  Bible  record  of  births,  and  used  some  tact  and  skill  in  ques- 
tioning, when  these  records  could  not  be  obtained,  the  report  would 
doubtless  approximate  the  truth.  Where  this  was  not  done  the  report 
would  be  inaccurate  and  would  not  show  the  full  extent  to  which  the 
law  was  violated. 

In  some  mills  an  attempt  was  made  to  verify  the  age  of  every  child 
reported  by  the  establishment.  In  others,  the  ages  were  verified  of 
only  those  who  happened  to  belong  to  the  limited  number  of  families 
from  whom  family  schedules  were  obtained.  Moreover,  it  is  evident 
that  not  all  the  agents  in  a  large  force  would  show  equal  ability  or 
diligence  in  the  arduous  work  of  ferreting  out  the  truth  under  the  cir- 
cumstances above  described.  Although  experience  and  knowledge 
of  the  methods  of  deception  likely  to  be  used  would  insure  fairly 
accurate  results,  reports  could  not  be  complete  while  this  experience 
was  being  gained.  For  these  reasons  it  should  be  said  that  the  low 
percentage  of  legal  violations,  in  some  mills  at  least,  is  due  to  an 
incomplete  report. 

In  a  mill  in  North  Carolina,  for  example,  out  of  685  employees 
only  three  children  appear  in  the  above  tables  as  under  age.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  large  numbers  of  young  children  were  seen  at  work 
in  this  mill,  which  was  among  the  first  investigated.  Only  10  fami- 
lies were  visited  for  the  purpose  of  general  study,  but  in  those 
visits  three  children  were  found  under  12  years  of  age  who  were 
regular  employees  of  the  mill.  Two  of  the  children  were  10  years 
old  and  one  was  11.  The  company  had  given  their  ages  as  14,  15, 
and  17  years.  The  degree  of  error  in  these  few  cases  as  well  as  the 
proportion  of  children  illegally  employed,  found  in  the  families 
visited,  are  the  points  of  real  significance,  and  not  the  actual  num- 
ber of  children  reported  as  under  age.  A  more  exhaustive  investi- 
gation would  have  shown  no  doubt  that  a  large  number  of  the  chil- 
dren reported  by  the  mill  as  14,  15,  and  even  older  were  in  reality 
only  10  or  11  years  old. 

In  Virginia  the  above  tables  show  very  few  children  employed 
under  the  legal  age.  In  one  large  establishment  27  children  were 
reported  as  12  years  of  age  and  66  as  13,  while  only  1  child,  or  0.07 
per  cent  of  all  the  employees,  was  proved  to  be  under  12.  From  the 
appearance  of  the  children  the  agent  was  of  the  opinion  that  many 
were  actually  under  12  and  it  is  probable  that  the  above  figures 
ely  understate  the  number  under  12. 
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In  one  mill  in  South  Carolina  the  agent  reported:  " There  is  abso- 
lutely no  question  that  17  of  these  children  are  under  12  years  of 
age."  Yet  only  8  were  positively  so  reported,  as  the  ages  of  only 
this  number  could  be  positively  established. 

Concerning  another  mill  in  North  Carolina  the  agent  reported: 

The  mill  employs  many  children  and  the  smallest  I  have  seen 
working  in  any  mill.  I  asked  5  exceptionally  small  ones  how  old 
each  was  and  each  answered,  "I  don't  know."  These  children,  the 
superintendent  says,  work  from  6  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m.  *  *  *  I  know 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  there  are  10  or  12  children  under  12 
working  in  the  mill,  7  or  8  of  them  at  night. 

One  of  these  children  is  an  emaciated  little  elf  50  inches  high 
and  weighing  perhaps  48  pounds,  who  works  from  6  at  night  till  6 
in  the  morning  and  who  is  so  tiny  that  she  has  to  climb  up  on  the 
spuming  frame  to  reach  the  top  row  of  spindles. 

All  children  at  this  mill  were  reported  by  mill  officials  to  be  over 
12  years  of  age  and  the  statement  was  disproved  in  only  two  cases. 

In  another  mill  in  North  Carolina  the  agent  counted  9  or  10  chil- 
dren obviously  under  12  years  of  age,  but  none  were  positively  so 
reported. 

These  few  examples  illustrate  the  difficulties  of  the  investigation 
and  show  that  the  reports  on  some  mills  at  least  come  far  short  of 
the  truth  as  to  the  extent  of  the  illegal  employment  of  children. 

The  ages  of  children  as  reported  from  various  sources  are  shown 
in  the  two  tables  following.  The  second  table  is  a  summary  of  the 
first.  These  tables  include  only  those  children  whose  names  appeared 
on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  various  companies.  The  ages  of  helpers 
were  not  obtained  from  mill  officials,  and  are  therefore  not  showTn  in 
this  table.  The  first  line  under  each  establishment  shows  the  num- 
ber of  children  at  each  age  as  reported  at  the  mill.  These  ages  were 
usually  obtained  from  overseers  of  the  various  workrooms.  Some- 
times, however,  these  men  were  unable  to  give  the  ages.  This  ne- 
cessitated the  use  of  other  means  to  obtain  the  ages  at  the  mill  and 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  many  children  were  reported  at  the  mill 
to  be  under  12  years  of  age.  Mill  officials  seldom  admitted  that  any 
of  their  employees  were  under  the  legal  age  unless  they  were  em- 
ployed under  legal  exceptions. 

The  ages  as  reported  by  parents  of  the  children  are  shown  in  the 
second  line  under  each  establishment.  These  ages  were  usually  ob- 
tained from  parents  as  stated,  but  this  line  contains  some  ages  as 
given  by  the  children  themselves  and  some  from  family  Bibles  or 
family  records,  where  these  records  only  were  consulted  and  parents 
were  not  asked  the  ages  of  children.  The  ages  set  down  as  true 
ages  were  from  various  sources.  They  agree  with  the  ages  reported 
by  parents  in  a  majority  of  cases,  but  the  parents'  reports  were  some- 
times corrected  by  other  evidence,  such  as  information  from  the 
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child  himself,  or  other  members  of  the  family,  corroborated  by  the 
appearance  of  the  child,  a  reliable  school  record,  or  sometimes  a  life- 
insurance  policy.  As  mentioned,  the  sources  of  information,  if  par- 
ents were  not  reliable,  were  exceedingly  meager.  The  ages  of  some 
children  were  not  obtained  at  the  mill,  and  of  course  the  ages  of 
some  were  not  obtained  from  parents.  These  are  included  in  the 
tables  in  the  column  marked  "Age  not  reported."  . 
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OF  SOUTHERN  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED,  WITH  THE  AGES  AS  GIVEN  AT 
THE  MILL  AND  BY  PARENTS,  BY  STATES  AND  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

[Only  children  admitted  or  positively  proved  to  be  under  12  are  included  in  this  table  as  under  that  age. 
The  establishment  numbers  as  given  in  this  table  do  not  correspond  with  those  used  elsewhere  in  the 
report.] 


State  and  establishment. 

VIKGINIA. 

Establishment  No.  1: 
Reported  at  mill  

Number  of  children  reported  at  ages  specified. 

Age 
not  re- 
ported. 

7 
yrs. 

8 
yrs. 

9 
yrs. 

10 

yrs. 

11 
yrs. 

12 
yrs. 

13 
yrs. 

14 

yrs. 

16 

yrs. 

16 
yrs. 

17 
yrs. 

18 
yrs. 

12  yrs. 
and 
over. 

1 

Reported  by  parents  
True  age 

1 

1 

Establishment  No.  2: 
Reported  at  mill 

1 
3 

1 

2 

Reported  by  parents  

1 
3 

True  age 

1 

t            NORTH  CAROLINA, 
ablishment  No.  1: 
Reported  at  mill  

1 

Reported  by  parents.. 

1 

True  age 

1 

ablishment  No.  2: 
Reported  at  mill  

1 

1 

Reported  by  parents.. 

1 

1 

True  age 

1 

1 

Establishment  No.  3: 
Reported  at  mill 

0 

Reported  by  parents..     . 

? 

True  age 

9 

Establishment  No.  4: 
Reported  at  mill 

1 

Reported  by  parents  

1 

True  age  . 

1 

Establishment  No.  5: 
Reported  at  mill  ...  . 

Reported  by  parents 

True  age  

Establishment  No.  6: 
Reported  at  mill  

1 

Reported  by  parents  . 

True  age  

Establishment  No.  7: 
Reported  at  mill 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Reported  by  parents.. 

1 
1 

1 

True  age  .  . 

Establishment  No.  8: 
Reported  at  mill.. 

1 

Reported  by  parents  

1 
1 

1 
1 

True  age  

Establishment  No.  9: 
Reported  at  mill 

1 

1 

1 

Reported  by  parents.. 

2 
2 

1 
1 

True  age 

Establishment  No.  10: 
Reported  at  mill 

1 

Reported  by  parents 

1 
1 

2 
2 

True  age  .  .  . 
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State  and  establishment. 

Number  of  children  reported  at  ages  specified. 

Age 
not  re- 
ported. 

7 
yrs. 

8 
yrs. 

9 

yrs. 

10 
yrs. 

11 
yrs. 

12 
yrs. 

13 
yrs. 

14 
yrs. 

15 

yrs. 

16 
yrs. 

17 
yrs. 

18 
yrs. 

12  yrs. 
and 
over. 

• 
NORTH  CAROLINA—  continued. 

Establishment  No.  11: 
Reported  at  mill 

3 

Reported  by  parents  

3 

True  age 

3 

Establishment  No.  12: 

10 

7 

Reported  by  parents 

? 

1 

• 

True  age  

3 

2 

5 
3 

Establishment  No.  13: 
Reported  at  mill 

Reported  by  parents  . 

3 

True  age 

3 

6 

Establishment  No.  14: 
Reported  at  mill 

4 

8 

Reported  by  parents 

1 

1 

True  age 

1 

1 
1 

2 

6 
3 

Establishment  No.  15: 
Reported  at  mill 

3 

9 

Reported  by  parents 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
.  1 

2 
4 

True  age 

Establishment  No.  16: 
Reported  at  mill 

1 

Reported  by  parents 

1 

True  age 

1 

Establishment  No.-  17:  . 
Reported  at  mill 

1 

Reported  by  parents 

1 

True  age 

1 

Establishment  No.  18: 
Reported  at  mill 

1 

Reported  by  parents 

1 

True  age 

1 

Establishment  No.  19: 
Reported  at  mill 

7 

9 

1 

2 

5 

5 

1 

1 

1 

4 

Reported  by  parents 

1 
1 

3 
5 

« 

Establishment  No.  20: 

Reported  by  parents 

1 

True  age 

1 

Establishment  No.  21: 
Reported  at  mill 

3 
1 

1 

1 

8 

1 
1 

2 
2 

2 
1 

3 
9 

4 

True  age 

Establishment  No.  22: 
Reported  at  mill 

4 

Reported  by  parents 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

Establishment  No.  23: 
Reported  at  mill 

2 

1 

Reported  by  parents 

3 

True  age 

3 

Establishment  No.  24: 
Reported  at  mill 

1 
1 

1 
1 

Reported  by  parents 

True  age 

1 

1 

Establishment  No.  25: 
Reported  at  mill 

1 

Reported  by  parents 

1 

True  age 

1 

Establishment  No.  26: 
Reported  at  mill 

12 

Reported  by  parents  

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 
2 

5 

7 

2 

Establishment  No.  27: 
Reported  at  mill 

9 

4 

Reported  by  parents 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

3 
3 

True  age 

Establishment  No.  28: 
Reported  at  mill 

2 

Reported  by  parents 

9 

9 

Establishment  No.  29: 
Reported  at  mill 

3 

1 

1 
1 

3 
3 

True  age...' 
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* 

fum 

bero 

fchi 

Idrei 

irep 

orte< 

I  at* 

iges 

speci 

fled. 

State  and  establishment. 

7 
yrs. 

8 
yrs. 

9 
yrs. 

10 
yrs. 

11 
yrs. 

12 
yrs. 

13 
yrs. 

14 

yrs. 

15 
yrs. 

16 
yrs. 

17 
yrs. 

18 
yrs. 

12  yrs. 
and 
over. 

not  re- 
ported. 

NORTH  CAROLINA—  concluded. 

Establishment  No.  30: 
Reported  at  mill 

1 

Reported  by  parents  

1 

True  age 

1 

Establishment  No.  31: 
Reported  at  mill 

4 

Reported  by  parents  

4 

4 

Establishment  No.  32: 
Reported  at  mill  

1 

Reported  by  parents 

1 

1 

Establishment  No.  33: 
Reported  at  mill 

7 

Reported  by  parents 

9 

3 

9 

2 

3 

2 

Establishment  No.  34: 
Reported  at  mill 

g 

Reported  by  parents  

3 

1 

5 

True  age                

5 

3 

1 

Establishment  No.  35: 
Reported  at  mill  

1 

Reported  by  parents 

1 

True  age         

1 

Establishment  No.  36: 
Reported  at  mill  

4 

1 

Reported  by  parents.  . 

1 

2 

1 

1 

True  age  

1 

1 

9 

1 

Establishment  No.  37: 
Reported  at  mill  

1 

Reported  by  parents  

1 

True  age  

1 

Establishment  No.  38: 
Reported  at  mill  ... 

1 

Reported  by  parents  

1 

True  age                 

1 

Establishment  No.  39: 
Reported  at  mill  

Reported  by  parents  

1 

True  age  

1 

Establishment  No.  40: 
Reported  at  mill  

1 

,  i 

9 

1 

1 

1 

Reported  by  parents  .  . 

1 

6 

True  age  

1 

fi 

Establishment  No.  41: 
Reported  at  mill 

1 

2 

2 

Reported  by  parents  

9 

1 

2 

True  age 

1 

2 

2 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Establishment  No.  1: 
Reported  at  mill 

2 

2 

17 

18 

1  —  ••  - 

^= 

=r= 

Reported  by  parents  

1 

9 

7 

5 

24 

True  age 

2 

3 

16 

18 

Establishment  No.  2: 
Reported  at  mill  

1 

Reported  by  parents 

I 

True  age  

1 

Establishment  No.  3: 
Reported  at  mill  

10 

9 

1 

8 

Reported  by  parents  .  . 

1 

9 

3 

9 

1 

True  age 

2 

9 

9 

Establishment  No.  4: 
Reported  at  mill  . 

2 

2 

6 

7 

9 

1 

1 

10 

Reported  by  parents 

4 

3 

14 

2 

3 

True  age  

4 

9 

18 

Establishment  No.  5: 
Reported  at  mill 

19 

Reported  by  parents  .     . 

9 

7 

10 

True  age...' 

3 

6 

10 
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State  and  establishment. 

Number  of  children  reported  at  age  specified. 

Age 
not  re- 
ported. 

7 
yrs. 

8 
yrs. 

9 
yrs. 

10 
yrs. 

11 
yrs. 

12 
yrs. 

13 
yrs. 

14 
yrs. 

15 
yrs. 

16 

yrs. 

17 

yrs. 

18 

yrs. 

12  yrs. 
and 
over. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA—  continued. 
Establishment  No.  C: 

12 

Reported  by  parents  

"i" 

2 
1 

6 

G 

4 

4 

Establishment  No.  7: 
Reported  at  mill 

1 

Reported  by  parents 

4 

1 

1 
1 
1 

2 
4 
6 

4 

3 
2 
3 

7 
3 
11 

Establishment  No.  8: 

1 
1 
1 

4 

1 

Reported  by  parents 

Establishment  No.  9: 
Reported  at  mill 

1 

7  ' 

2 

2 

i 

1 

True  age 

i 

3 

Establishment  No.  10: 
Reported  at  mill 

12 

1 

1 

3 

Reported  by  parents 

i 

i 

3 

3 

5 

5 

1 
2 
2 

8 

8 

3 
3 
3 

13 

Establishment  No.  if: 

i 

Establishment  No.  12: 
Reported  at  mill 

1 

1 
1 

True  age 

Establishment  No.  13: 
Reported  at  mill 

3 

1 

1 

Reported  by  parents 

2 
2 

3 
3 

Establishment  No.  14: 

3 

6 
1 

3 

2 

2 

2 
2 

2 
3 

10 
10 

i 

Establishment  No.  15: 
Reported  at  mill                      x 

2 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

Reported  by  parents 

i 
i 

* 

1 
1 

1 
1 

8 
8 

1 

Establishment  No.  16: 

2 

Reported  by  parents 

9 

2 

Establishment  No.  17: 
Reported  at  mill 

1 

2 
2 

4 

4 

2 

1 

2 
2 

Establishment  No.  18: 

3 

2 

Reported  by  parents 

1 
1 

Establishment  No.  19: 
Reported  at  mill 

9 

1 

3 

True  age 

S 

Establishment  No.  20: 
Reported  at  mill 

1 

i 
3 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

4 

7 
7 

1 
1 

4 
4 

9 
20 
20 

6 

f> 

Establishment  No.  21: 

14 

2 
1 

2 

3 
4 

Establishment  No.  22: 
Reported  at  mill 

Reported  by  parents 

1 

8 

Establishment  No.  23: 
Reported  at  mill 

4 

2 
2 

2 
2 

True  age... 

I 
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State  and  establishment. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA—  concluded. 
Establishment  No.  24: 

Number  of  children  reported  at  ages  specified. 

Age 
not  re- 
ported. 

7 
yrs. 

8 
yrs. 

9 
yrs. 

10 
yrs. 

11 
yrs. 

12 
yrs. 

13 

yrs. 

14 

yrs. 

15 

yrs. 

16 

yrs. 

17 
yrs. 

18 
yrs. 

12  yrs. 
and 
over. 

1 

3 

1 

Reported  by  parents 

1 

2 

1 

3 
3 

1 

Establishment  No.  25: 
Reported  at  mill 

1 

1 

Establishment  No.  26: 
Reported  at  mill 

4 
5 

1 

1 

Reported  by  parents 

1 

fi 

Establishment  No.  27: 
Reported  at  mill 

3 
? 

1 

1 

Reported  by  parents 

3 

4 

1 

fi 

Establishment  No.  28: 
Reported  at  mill 

Reported  by  parents 

6 

0 

Establishment  No.  29: 
Reported  at  mill 

1 
18 
18 

5 

21 
1 

2 

1 

8 

Reported  by  parents 

3 
4 

11 
11 

2 
1 

Establishment  No.  30: 
Reported  at  mill 

6 

3 

4 
1 

Establishment  No.  31: 
Reported  at  mill 

Reported  by  parents 

1 

1 

Establishment  No.  32: 
Reported  at  mill 

1 

3 
1 
3 

6 
5 
8 

2 
2 

1 

1 

Reported  by  parents 

1 

1 

5 

Establishment  No.  33: 
Reported  at  mill 

1 

Reported  by  parents 

1 

1 

2 
2 
2 

2 

1 
1 
1 

Establishment  No.  34: 
Reported  at  mill 

Reported  by  parents 

Establishment  No.  1: 
Reported  at  mill 

1 

1 

Reported  by  parents 

9 

2 

Establishment  No.  2: 
Reported  at  mill 

1 

Reported  by  parents 

1 

1 

Establishment  No.  3: 
Reported  at  mill 

1 

1 

1 

Reported  by  parents  

1 

2 

True  age 

1 

2 

Establishment  No.  4: 
Reported  at  mill 

1 

1 
1 

Reported  by  parents  

1 

True  age     

9 

Establishment  No.  5: 
Reported  at  mill  

1 

3 

1 

1 

Reported  by  parents 

True  age 

1 

1 

2 
1 

9 

Establishment  No.  6: 
Reported  at  mill 

1 

K   Reported  by  parents  

1 

True  age 

1 

2 
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State  and  establishment. 

Number  of  children  reported  at  ages  specified. 

Age 
not  re- 
ported. 

7 
yrs. 

8 
yrs. 

9 
yrs. 

10 

yrs. 

11 
yrs. 

12 

yrs. 

13 

yrs. 

14 
yrs. 

15 

yrs. 

16 
yrs. 

17 
yrs. 

18 
yrs. 

12  yrs. 
and 
over. 

GEORGIA—  concluded. 
Establishment  No.  7: 

3 

Reported  by  parents 

? 

1 

True  age          

3 

Establishment  No.  8: 
Reported  at  mill 

1 
1 
1 

5 
5 

5 

1 

True  age 

Establishment  No.  9: 
Reported  at  mill                ..... 

1 

True  age                            

1 

Establishment  No.  10: 
Reported  at  mill 

3 

6 
2 

1 

Reported  by  parents  

8 

3 
4 

7 
? 

Establishment  No.  11: 
Reported  at  mill        

3 

Reported  by  parents 

3 

6 

3 

5 

1 

1 
1 

Establishment  No.  12: 

i 

1 

9 

Establishment  No.  13: 
Reported  at  mill 

9 

1 

1 

4 

True  age 

4 

Establishment  No.  14: 
Reported  at  mill 

9 

1 

1 

True  age                              .... 

? 

Establishment  No.  15: 
Reported  at  mill               

3 

Reported  by  parents 

9 

1 

True  age                         

3 

Establishment  No.  16: 

4 

11 
1 

Reported  by  parents 

14 

4 

11 

Establishment  No.  17: 
Reported  at  mill 

1 

1 

1 

Establishment  No.  18: 
Reported  at  mill 

1 

1 

1 

Establishment  No.  19: 
Reported  at  mill 

8 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 
5 

4 

3 

Establishment  No.  20: 

3 

2 

7 

1 

4 

True  age 

Establishment  No.  21: 

4 

1 

1 

1 

3 

True  age  

1 

1 
3 
3 

4 

1 
3 
4 

ALABAMA. 

Establishment  No.  1: 
Reported  at  mill 

•    5 

1 

Jtvepc       J  oy  parent  

Establishment  No.  2: 

1 

True  age... 

1 
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"RUE  AGES  OF  EMPLOYEES  UNDER  12  YEARS  OF  AGE  CARRIED  ON  PAY  ROLLS 
OF  SOUTHERN  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED,  WITH  THE  AGES  AS  GIVEN  AT 
THE  MILL  AND  BY  PARENTS,  BY  STATES  AND  ESTABLISHMENTS-Concluded. 


State  and  establishment. 

ALA  BAM  A—  concluded  . 

Establishment  No.  3: 
Reported  at  mill       

Number  of  children  reported  at  ages  specified. 

Age 
not  re- 
ported. 

7 

yrs. 

8 
yrs. 

9 
yrs 

10 

yrs. 

11 
yrs. 

12 

yrs. 

13 

yrs. 

14 

yrs. 

15 

yrs 

16 

yrs. 

17 
yrs. 

18 
yrs. 

12  yrs. 
and 
over. 

5 

1 

1 

Reported  by  parents 

9 

5 

True  age     

7 

Establishment  No.  4: 
Reported  at  mill     

1 
2 
3 

2 

2 
3 

9 
4 
15 

13 
5 
24 

14 

4 

1 

1 

1 
32 

Reported  by  parents 

1 
1 

True  age  

Establishment  No.  5: 
Reported  at  mill  

1 

Reported  by  parents  
True  age 

1 

1 

Establishment  No.  6: 
Reported  at  mill 

9 

Reported  by  parents  

2 

True  age 

9 

Establishment  No.  7: 
Reported  at  mill 

1 

Reported  by  parents  

1 

True  age 

1 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Establishment  No.  1: 
Reported  at  mill     

9 

3 

Reported  by  parents 

9 

s 

True  age  

?, 

3 

Establishment  No.  2: 
Reported  at  mill  

1 

1 

1 

10 
2 
10 

2 
3 

10 
3 

10 

3 

Reported  by  parents 

18 

True  age  

1 

1 

1 

Establishment  No.  3: 
Reported  at  mill  

1 

Reported  by  parents 

3 

True  age  

5 

6 
S 

1 

5 
1 

Establishment  No.  4: 
Reported  at  mill  

1 

2 

Reported  by  parents 

10 

True  age 

1 

2 

6 

7 

5 
10 

9 

Establishment  No.  5: 
Reported  at  mill  

1 

1 

Reported  by  parents 

16 

True  age  

6 

6 
6 
6 

I 
1 
1 

2 
2 

12 

2 
2 

2 

1 

8 
9 

3 
3 
<i 

Establishment  No.  6: 
Reported  at  mill  

2 
2 
2 

Reported  by  parents.  . 

True  age 

Establishment  No.  7: 
Reported  at  mill  

7 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Reported  by  parents  
True  age 

1 
1 

2 
1 
2 

3 
3 

2 
2 
3 

1 

nblishment  No.  8: 
Reported  at  mill 

1 

Reported  by  parents  

2 

True  age 

Establishment  No.  9: 
Reported  at  mill 

1 
1 
1 

3 
"2" 

Reported  by  parents  

1 
1 

2 

True  age 
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SUMMARY  OF  TRUE  AGES  OF  EMPLOYEES  UNDER  12  YEARS  OF  AGE  CARRIED  ON 
PAY  ROLLS  OF  SOUTHERN  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED,  WITH  THE  AGES  AS 
GIVEN  AT  THE  MILL  AND  BY  PARENTS,  BY  STATES. 

[Only  children  admitted  or  positively  proved  to  be  under  12  are  included  in  this  table  as  under  that  age.] 


State. 

Number  of  children  reported  at  ages  specified. 

Total. 

7 
yrs. 

8 
yrs. 

9 
yrs. 

10 
yrs. 

11 
yrs. 

12 
yrs. 

13 

yrs. 

14 
yrs. 

15 
yrs. 

16 

yrs. 

17 
yrs. 

18 

yrs. 

12  yrs. 
and 
over. 

Age  re- 
ported. 

Age 
not  re- 
ported. 

Virginia: 
Reported  at  mill 

2 
4 

1 

2 

5 

5 
5 

124 
117 

161 

323 
291 
353 

90 
45 
91 

64 
24 
65 

109 
57 
109 

Reported  by  parents 

l 
4 



1 

North  Carolina: 
Reported  at  mill 

1 

16 
21 

5 
26 
32 

3 
1 

4 

2 
2 
3 

11 
13 

17 

3 

26 
37 

40 

88 
110 

13 
6 
19 

12 

7 
20 

35 

18 
35 

19 
64 
94 

83 
166 

202 

44 
37 
68 

19 
12 
38 

40 
22 

49 

38 
3 

15 
1 

11 

3 

2 

2 

30 

37 
44 

Reported  by  parents. 

1 

1 

6 

8 

3 
6 
9 

South  Carolina: 
Reported  at  mill  

79 
3 

39 
2 

19 

11 

8 

1 

1 

34 

30 

62 

1 

46 

Reported  by  parents. 

Georgia: 
Reported  at  mill 

8 
1 

6 

3 

1 



1 

.... 

11 

Reported  by  parents. 

Alabama: 
Reported  at  mill 

1 
2 
3 

5 

4 
6 

22 

5 

2 

1 

1 
41 

Reported  by  parents. 

1 
1 

2 
"2 

Mississippi: 
Reported  at  mill 

10 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Reported  by  parents. 

52 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  summary  table,  the  5  children  in  Vir- 
ginia found  to  be  under  legal  age  were  all  reported  at  the  -mills  to  be 
12  years  and  over,  and  4  were  reported  12  years  old  by  parents. 
According  to  the  mill  officials  2  of  the  5  children  were  12  years  old, 
1  was  13,  and  2  were  14.  In  one  large  establishment  in  this  State  a 
total  of  27  children  were  reported  to  be  12  years  old  and  66  were 
reported  as  13  years  old.  While  the  agent  was  clearly  of  the  opinion 
that  many  of  these  children  were  under  12  years  of  age,  basing  her 
opinion  on  their  appearance,  this  could  not  be  proved  except  in  the 
case  of  one  child. 

In  North  Carolina  161  children  whose  names  appeared  on  com- 
pany pay  rolls  were  found  to  be  under  12  years  of  age.  Of  these  the 
ages  of  37  were  not  obtained  from  employers.  Of  the  remaining  124, 
101,  or  over  80  per  cent,  were  reported  at  the  mills  to  be  12  years  of 
age  and  over.  Of  these,  38  were  reported  12  years  old;  fifteen,  13; 
eleven,  14;  three,  15;  two,  16;  two,  17;  and  30  merely  12  years  of 
age  and  over.  In  the  above  table,  showing  individual  establishments 
in  North  Carolina,  attention  is  called  to  mill  No.  9;  also  No.  24,  in 
which  2  children  reported  to  be  12  and  13  years  old  were  in  fact 
8  and  10;  and  No.  40,  in  which  7  children  reported  to  be  from  12  to 
17  years  old  were  in  fact  all  under  12,  6  being  11,  and  one  10  years 
old.  The  wide  difference  between  true  ages  and  ages  as  reported  by 
mill  officials  in  these  and  other  cases  warrants  a  belief  that  some  of 
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e  other  children  reported  to  be  from  12  to  16  years  old  were  really 
low  the  legal  age. 

In  South  Carolina  353  children  whose  names  appeared  on  mill  pay 
11s  were  found  to  be  under  12  years  of  age.  The  ages  of  323  of  these 
ere  reported  at  the  mills.  Of  these,  42  were  employed  under  legal 
ceptions,  and  affidavits  were  on  file  showing  them  to  be  under  12 
ears.  Of  the  remaining  281  whose  ages  were  obtained  at  the  mills, 
92 ;  or  68  per  cent,  were  reported  to  be  12  years  old  and  over,  and  10 
were  reported  to  be  over  16  years  old.  In  establishment  No.  3,  no 
employees  were  reported  at  the  mill  to  be  under  13  years  of  age, 
although  21  whose  names  were  on  the  pay  roll  were  under  12.  Of 
these  21,  9  were  11  years  old,  9  were  10,  2  were  9,  and  1  was  only  8. 
In  mill  No.  14,  where  the  youngest  child  was  8  years  old  and  16  chil- 
dren with  names  on  the  pay  roll  were  under  12,  the  ages  of  these 
6  children,  as  reported  at  the  mill,  ranged  from  12  to  16  years, 
mill  No.  15  the  report  by  the  mill  officials  was  of  the  same  char- 
ter, with  1  child  of  11  years  reported  to  be  17.  In  another  mill 
o.  20)  only  6  children,  besides  helpers,  were  found  to  be  under  12 
rs  of  age.  One  of  these  was  reported  to  be  14,  three  15,  one  16, 
d  one  18  years  of  age. 

Some  of  the  reports  obtained  from  mills  in  South  Carolina,  on  the 
er  hand,  were  substantially  correct.  In  one  of  these  (No.  1)  the 
ages  were  obtained  from  school-census  books  in-  the  hands  of  mill 
officials.  In  another  (No.  22)  the  ages  were  from  affidavits  which 
were  on  file,  but  which  were  insufficient  to  legalize  employment 
except  in  two  cases.  Correct  ages  for  some  of  the  employees  in 
other  mills  were  similarly  obtained. 

In  Georgia  41  children  were  at  work  under  legal  exceptions.     The 
ages  of  these  and  of  19  other  children  were  given  at  the  mills  as  less 
han  12  years.     Thirty  children  under  the  legal  age  were  reported  by 
ill  officials  as  12  years  of  age  and  over.     In  Alabama  34  of  the  65 
ildren  under  12  years  of  age  were  so  reported  at  the  mill. 
In  Mississippi,  although  there  was  no  child-labor  law  in  operation 
the  time  of  this  investigation,  16  of  the  children  under  the  age  of  12 
ere  reported  to  be  12  years  and  over  by  the  mill  officials.     In  one 
ill  (No.  7)  employing  14  children  under  12  years  of  age,  the  mill 
cials  reported  1  as  10,  1  as  11,  and  of  the  others  under  12  they 
ported  2  as  14  years  of  age,  1  as   15,   1  as  16,  and  1  as  18.     In 
e  other  8  mills  in  Mississippi  the  ages  of  only  11  children  were 
correctly  reported  by  mill  officials,  and  in  two  of  these  cases  the  age 
as  reported  too  low.     The  ages  of  84  out  of  109  children  under  12 
ears  of  age  were  correctly  reported  by  mill  officials. 
The  summary  of  ages  as  reported  by  parents  which  is  shown  in  the 
table  preceding  is  interesting.     The  ages  of  245  of  the  784  children 
under  the  age  of  12  years  whose  names  appeared  upon  the  pay  rolls  in 
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the  establishments  visited  in  the  South  were  not  obtained  from  par- 
ents. Of  the  remaining  539,  only  14  were  by  them  reported  to  be  12 
years  of  age  and  over.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  parents  were 
disposed  to  misstate  the  truth  in  only  14  cases,  because  some  of  the 
ages  reported  as  obtained  from  parents — exactly  how  many  can  not 
be  stated — were,  in  fact,  taken  from  the  family  Bible  records.  It  does 
mean,  however,  that  these  families  could  ordinarily  be  relied  upon  to 
report  the  children's  ages  accurately.  Doubtless  parents  frequently 
deceive  the  mill  officials  concerning  the  ages  of  their  children,  but  a 
little  probing  beneath  the  surface,  fostered  by  a  desire  to  abide  by 
the  law,  would  s.hut  out  from  employment  a  great  many  children  now 
at  work  in  violation  of  law. 

It  is  not  assumed  that  in  all  of  the  above  cases  where  erroneous 
reports  as  to  the  ages  of  children  were  made  by  mill  officials  that  those 
officials  willfully  falsified.  In  many  cases,  probably  the  overseer 
was  himself  deceived,  either  by  the  statement  of  the  parent  or  by  the 
appearance  of  the  child.  Although  the  size  and  appearance  of  a  child 
are  together  not  an  infallible  sign  of  his  age,  they  are  a  fair  indication 
of  it  to  one  whose  judgment  is  ordinarily  good  and  who  daily  has  the 
opportunity  of  studying  the  ages  of  similar  groups  of  children. 
The  judgment  of  the  usual  mill  overseer  in  the  South  has  been  sadly 
warped  in  this  respect,  however,  through  constant  association  with 
children  whose  circumstances  compelled  him  to  believe  them  older 
than  they  really  were.  His  mistakes  of  this  character  were  not  con- 
fined to  young  children.  Ordinarily  the  overseers'  estimates  of  ages, 
both  of  children  and  of  young  persons,  were  too  high.  In  one  mill, 
for  example,  where  the  ages,  as  given  by  two  overseers,  of  94  persons 
from  9  to  21  years  old,  were  verified,  the  estimated  ages  averaged 
almost  exactly  a  year  higher  than  the  average  of  the  corrected  ages. 
The  ages  of  24  of  these  persons  were  correctly  reported,  those  of  15 
were  estimated  too  low,  and  those  of  55,  or  more  than  half,  were 
from  one  to  three  years  too  high. 

RESPONSIBILITY   FOR   VIOLATION    OF   AGE -LIMIT   LAWS   IN    THE 

SOUTH. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  say  whether  manufacturers  or  parents  are 
more  largely  responsible  for  the  flagrant  violation  of  child-labor  laws 
found  in  the  Southern  States.  Of  course,  parents  who,  knowing  a 
child  to  be  under  the  legal  age,  suffered  or  permitted  the  child  to  be 
employed,  violated  the  law  whether  or  not  the  employer  asked  the 
child's  age.  They  violated  it  again  if  they  misrepresented  the  age  to 
the  employer.  There  is  evidence,  however,  that  if  the  parents  did  in 
fact  misstate  the  age  to  the  mill  officials  the  attitude  of  those  officials 
was  often  such  as  to  encourage  misrepresentations.  In  many  mills  it 
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appeared  that  misrepresentation  as  to  ages  was  not  necessary  in  order 
to  secure  employment  for  young  children.     These  assertions  are  war- 

Ebed  by  the  following  examples : 
.t  one  mill  in  South  Carolina  the  parent  or  person  in  loco  parentis 
required  when  entering  the  employment  of  the  company  to  make 
affidavit  as  to  the  ages  of  all  of  his  children,  and  these  were  entered 
in  a  record  kept  at  the  mill  office.     In  spite  of  this,  children  were  found 
to  be  regularly  employed  in  the  mill  who  by  the  record  itself  were 

:der  the  legal  age. 
In  another  mill  in  the  same  State,  which  professes  to  employ  no 
children  under  12  years  of  age,  every  small  child  is  supposed  to  be 
questioned  as  to  his  age  upon  entering  employment.  This  is  done, 
however,  only  if  the  child  comes  as  a  "  green  hand."  If  the  child 
knows  how  to  spin  or  doff,  it  is  assumed  that  he  or  she  is  of  the  legal 
age,  and  employment  is  given  without  further  question. 

At  another  mill  in  the  same  State  a  widow,  whose  child  1 1  years  old 
was  at  work,  said  that  after  the  agent's  first  visit  to  the  mill  the  super- 
intendent sent  her  child  home  and  said  he  would  have  to  take  her 
name  from  the  pay  roll.  A  few  days  later  he  asked  the  mother  to 
make  affidavit  that  she  was  unable  to  support  the  child.  She  refused 
to  do  so,  declaring  that  she  was  able  to  support  the  child.  In  a  few 
days  the  child  was  sent  for  and  was  again  regularly  employed.  Her 
age  Was  reported  by  the  company  as  14  years. 

At  still  another  mill  in  the  same  State  a  woman  said:  "They  just 
keep  at  a  person  until  they  have  to  let  them  work  whether  they  want 
to  or  not.  I  don't  want  them  to  know  I've  got  another  gal.  They'd 
have  her  right  in  that  mill,  and  I  want  her  to  help  me."  A  boy  of  10 
years  was  already  working,  and  the  girl  referred  to  was  9. 

At  a  mill  in  North  Carolina  a  woman  said  that  the  superintendent 
sent  for  both  of  her  boys  and  required  her  to  take  them  out  of  school. 
She  refused  for  a  time,  but  yielded  because  she  feared  that  her  hus- 
band would  lose  his  job.  The  boys  were  11  and  14  years  old. 

At  another  mill  in  North  Carolina  the  mill  company  threatened  to 

ict  a  widow  from  a  company  house  because  her  child,  11  years  old, 
too  often  remained  at  home  sick  instead  of  working.  The  position  of 
the  mill  officials  was  that  the  child  was  malingering,  and  as  the  family 
lived  in  a  company  house  without  rental  charge  the  mill  company  felt 
entitled  to  regular  service. 

In  a  mill  in  South  Carolina,  although  there  were  17  employees  under 
12  years  of  age  none  were  so  reported.  The  agent  who  investigated 
the  mill  wrote :  "  Nobody  not  of  unusual  gullibility  can  believe  that  the 
overseers  in  all  these  cases  need  have  been  deceived.  Several  children 
were  scarcely  9  years  of  age  and  so  young  in  appearance  that  no  per- 
son of  ordinary  experience  should  be  deceived  as  to  their  ages." 

49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 14 
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In  one  locality  in  South  Carolina  it  was  reported  that  so  little  atten- 
tion had  been  given  to  the  law  forbidding  the  employment  of  children 
under  a  certain  age  that  some  operatives  were  evidently  not  aware  of 
its  existence.  The  parents,  it  was  reported,  were  willing  to  evade  the 
law  after  they  learned  that  there  was  one,  but  until  their  children  were 
hidden  or  sent  home  by  mill  officials  they  practiced  no  deception  and 
gave  the  ages  of  their  children  readily.  Ignorance  of  this  character 
was  unusual,  however. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  manufacturers  in  the  South  do 
not  wish  to  employ  children  under  the  legal  age  and  endeavor  not  to 
do  so.  The  manufacturers  are  practically  of  the  unanimous  opinion, 
however,  that  they  can  not  go  back  of  the  parent's  statement  as  to 
the  age  of  a  child.  Doubtless  parents  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
attitude  and  have  secured  employment  for  children  in  many  cases  by 
misrepresenting  their  ages.  As  the  above  instances  show,  however, 
deception  has  not  always  been  necessary.  Even  in  mills  in  which 
superintendents  and  owners  are  firm  in  their  determination  to  obey 
the  law,  the  overseers,  who  hire  the  employees  and  who  are  expected 
to  get  the  best  results  for  the  smallest  possible  expenditure,  frequently 
violate  the  law  by  hiring  children  who  they  know  are  under  the  legal 
age.  Where  superintendents  are  disposed  to  wink  at  this  practice, 
the  violations,  of  course,  become  more  flagrant. 

The  only  conclusion  is  that  both  parents  and  employers  are  jointly 
responsible  for  the  employment  of  children  under  the  legal  age.  The 
employers  are  sometimes  deceived  as  to  the  ages  of  the  children  and 
are  therefore  in  some  cases  excusable.  Parents  are  inexcusably 
culpable.  Wherever  the  fault  lies,  as  between  parent  and  employer, 
it  is  evident  that  child-labor  laws  without  provision  for  enforcement 
are  in  most  cases  farcical. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN  WITHOUT  CERTIFICATES  OR  AFFIDAVITS 

IN  THE  SOUTH. 

In  the  Southern  States  the  violation  of  the  law  in  regard  to  the 
employment  of  children  under  the  legal  age  is  so  flagrant  that  it  tends 
to  obscure  the  violation  in  regard  to  such  details  as  providing  certifi- 
cates for  children  working  under  legal  exceptions,  or  in  providing  the 
necessary  written  statements,  affidavits,  or  certificates  of  age,  or 
school  attendance,  as  the  case  may  be.  At  the  time  of  this  investiga- 
tion all  of  the  Southern  States  visited,  except  Virginia  and  Mississippi, 
required  something  in  the  way  of  documentary  proof  of  age,  school 
attendance,  or  parental  condition. 

In  North  Carolina  the  law  requires  the  parent  to  furnish  the 
employer  "a  written  statement  of  the  age  of  such  child  or  children 
being  so  hired."  The  law  does  not  fix  the  age  under  which  such 
written  statements  of  age  shall  be  required.  Possibly  for  this  reason 
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ie  provision  was  of  little  effect.  In  very  few  cases  was  it  found  that 
either  the  establishment  or  the  parents  had  any  regard  for  the 
requirement. 

In  South  Carolina  two  classes  of  children  under  12  years  of  age  are 
permitted  to  work  in  the  mills.  First,  those  who  have  attended 
school  four  months  of  the  current  year  may  work  during  the  months 
of  June,  July,  and  August,  regardless  of  age.  The  present  investiga- 
tion was  carried  on  while  the  schools  of  South  Carolina  were  in  session. 
This  class  is  consequently  eliminated  from  our  discussion.  The  second 
class  includes  children  of  widows,  children  of  totally  disabled  fathers, 
and  orphans  who  are  dependent  upon  their  own  labor  for  their  sup- 
port. Before  such  a  child  may  go  to  work  its  parent  or  guardian  must 
go  before  the  clerk  of  the  court  or  a  magistrate  and  make  an  affidavit 
as  to  the  child's  parental  condition  and  its  need  to  labor.  The  officer 
must  indorse  on  the  affidavit  his  approval  and  his  consent  to  the 
employment  of  the  child.  The  affidavit  is  then  filed  with  the  employer 
and  by  force  of  the  statute  is  full  justification  for  his  employing  the 
child.  The  child-labor  law  further  provides  that  there  must  be  filed 
with  the  employer  an  affidavit  giving  the  age  of  every  child  under  12 
years  who  is  at  work  in  the  mill.  The  statute  does  not  prescribe  the 
form  of  the  affidavit.  In  some  instances  all  of  the  facts  as  to  parental 
condition,  age,  and  need  for  work  are  stated  in  one,  but  more  often 
when  separate  affidavits  are  intended  to  be  used — one  giving  the 
facts  concerning  the  exception  under  which  the  child  is  working  and 
the  other  giving  the  age — the  age  certificate  is  almost  invariably 
omitted. 

As  is  shown  in  a  preceding  table  (p.  171),  36  mills  were  investigated 
in  South  Carolina,  34  of  which  employee!  children  under  12  years  of 
age.  Only  12  of  these  had  on  file  the  necessary  affidavits  to  legalize 
the  employment  of  any  of  these  children,  and  only  1  had  such  affi- 
davits for  all.  These  12  establishments  employed  131  children  under 
12  years  of  age,  but  had  affidavits  for  only  42  of  them.  The  other  22 
establishments,  or  64.4  per  cent  of  those  employing  children  under  12, 
had  no  affidavits  legalizing  the  employment  of  such  children.  Some 
had  a  few  old  affidavits,  which  proved  to  be  for  children  no  longer 
employed. 

Moreover,  many  of  the  children  whose  employment  was  legalized 
by  proper  affidavit  and  who  are  so  tabulated  should  not  have  been 
excepted  from  the  provisions  of  the  law,  as  the  following  examples 

I  will  show: 
In  one  establishment  in  South  Carolina  9  children  were  working 
under  affidavits.  Investigation  showed  that  there  was  no  warrant 
for  the  issuing  of  three  of  the  affidavits.  These  three  affidavits 
were  for  disabled  fathers.  In  one  case  the  father  was  regularly 
employed  in  the  mill  and  received  the  average  wage.  The  other  two 
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fathers  stayed  at  home;  but  it  clearly  appeared  that  it  was  because 
of  their  dislike  of  work  and  not  because  they  were  totally  disabled. 

The  officials  at  another  mill  in  South  Carolina  said  that  they  had 
13  children  who  were  under  12  years  of  age  and  presented  the  agent 
with  the  affidavits.  An  examination  showed  that  6  out  of  the  13 
were  old  affidavits  for  children  who  had  passed  their  twelfth  birthday. 
Although  the  remaining  7  are  tabulated  as  legally  employed,  there 
was  but  1  for  whose  employment  there  was  any  justification.  Four 
of  the  13  affidavits  had  the  approval  and  consent  of  the  issuing 
officer.  One  of  these  indorsements  read  as  follows:  "I  approve  and 
consent  to  the  employment  of  said  child  if  what  the  within  witness 
has  said  is  true." 

With  reference  to  the  affidavits  in  another  mill  in  South  Carolina, 
the  agent  making  the  investigation  said  in  the  report : 

There  are  'children  apparently  under  age  at  work  in  this  mill. 
Most  of  them  are  the  children  of  widows  and  have  filed  certificates  as 
required  by  law.  In  one  family  which  I  visited  there  were  6  children 
working  in  the  mill,  earning  $5.30  a  day  and  ranging  from  18  years 
down  to  10.  Two  of  these  children  were  under  age,  and  the  money 
they  earned  was  not  necessary  to  the  support  of  the  family.  This 
was  of  course  known  to  the  mill  authorities,  but  as  they  were  the 
children  of  a  widow  they  had  obtained  certificates  authorizing  their 
employment. 

The  officials  at  another  mill  claimed  to  have  affidavits  to  legalize 
the  employment  of  14  children  under  12  years  of  age.  Four  of  these 
affidavits  had  been  made  by  disabled  fathers.  The  law  permits  the 
dependent  children  of  totally  disabled  fathers  to  work.  One  of  these 
four  fathers  had  died.  The  other  three  were  actually  at  work  in  the  mill. 
Ten  of  the  certificates  merely  stated  that  the  children  were  between 
10  and  12  years  of  age  and  were  issued  for  the  purpose  of  legalizing  the 
employment  of  the.  children  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August  of  the  preceding  summer.  The  mill  was  investigated  in 
February.  Only  four  of  the  latter  class  of  children  were  at  work  at 
the  exact  date  of  this  investigation,  and  only  two  as  children  of  dis- 
abled fathers.  -  One  child  10  years  old  had  no  affidavit.  The  table  on 
page  181  shows  that  5  children  under  12  were  illegally  employed  at 
this  mill,  and  2  were  legally  employed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  none 
of  the  7  were  legally  entitled  to  employment,  and  7  others  were  ille- 
gally employed,  but  happened  to  be  out  at  the  time  the  investigation 
was  made. 

At  another  mill  in  South  Carolina  the  agent  worked  for  some  time 
before  asking  for  the  affidavits  for  the  9  children  that  the  establish- 
ment had  reported  as  under  12  years  of  age.  The  superintendent 
objected  to  showing  these.  The  agent  persisted,  and  finally  the 
superintendent  said  he  would  have  them  looked  up  in  a  few  days. 
It  was  afterwards  learned  that  he  brought  a  magistrate  to  the  office 
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of  the  company  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  the  certificates.  The  heads 
of  the  families  were  called  in  and  certificates  issued  wholesale  for  103 
out  of  the  127  children  under  16  years  of  age.  The  law  does  not 
require  certificates  for  children  12  years  of  age  and  over.  The 
magistrate  issued  certificates  for  28  of  the  children  without  entering 
any  age  whatever.  Eleven  children  appeared  to  be  orphans,  32  the 
children  of  widows,  and  60  the  children  of  totally  disabled  fathers. 

After  it  was  found  that  the  "totally  disabled  fathers"  of  22  of  the 
60  children  employed  on  this  ground  were  regular  employees  of  the 
establishment,  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  make  a  special  investi- 
gation to  determine  whether  the  facts  in  each  case  warranted  the 

agistrate  in  issuing  the  certificate. 

In  Georgia  the  law  makes  it  unlawful  for  a  person  to  employ  a 
child  unless  there  is  filed  in  his  office  an  affidavit  giving  the  age  and 
date  of  birth  of  the  child. 

A  child  between  10  and  12  years  of  age  may  be  legally  employed  if 
it  is  an  orphan  and  dependent  upon  its  own  labor  for  support,  or  if  it 
has  a  widowed  mother  or  disabled  father  dependent  upon  it.  Before 
the  child  can  begin  to  work,  however,  there  must  be  filed  with  the  em- 
ployer a  certificate  from  the  ordinary  of  the  county  showing  the 
parental  condition  and  the  need  for  work.  The  ordinary  can  issue 
the  certificate  only,  "upon  strict  proof  in  writing  and  under  oath." 
The  certificate  is  good  for  one  year. 

The  law  further  provides  that  no  child  under  14,  except  as  above 
provided,  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory  unless  he  can  write;  and 
that  no  child  between  12  and  18  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  unless 
he  has  attended  school  twelve  weeks  of  the  preceding  year.  An 
affidavit  certifying  to  such  school  attendance  for  each  child  must  be 
furnished  to  the  employer  at  the  end  of  each  year.  These  provisions 
"apply  only  to  children  entering  such  employment  at  the  age  of  14 
years  or  less."  When  this  feature  of  the  law  went  into  effect,  January 
1,  1908,  the  management  of  one  mill  discharged  all  of  its  minor 
employees  and  then  immediately  rehired  them,  the  object  being  to 
relieve  them  from  the  necessity  of  filing  school  certificates.  If  the 
employees  were  discharged  and  then  hired,  the  fiction  was  established 
that  they  had  not  "entered  such  employment  at  the  age  of  14  years  or 
less,"  and  that  therefore  the  law  did  not  apply  to  them. 

The  establishments  investigated  either  paid  no  attention  to  this 
feature  of  the  law  or  tried  to  evade  it. 

Ten  of  the  establishments  employing  children  under  12  did  not  have 
the  ordinary's  certificate  to  legalize  the  employment  of  any  of  them. 
Ten  other  mills  had  certificates  for  some  of  the  children  under  12. 
Only  two  mills  were  found  that  had  certificates  for  all  of  the  children 
under  12  that  they  employed. 

Bit  is  true  that  in  both  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  some  of  the 
Idren  illegally  employed  were  children  of  widows  or  disabled  fathers 
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and  so  legally  entitled  to  employment  if  the  necessary  affidavits  had 
been  made. 

The  law  of  Alabama,  which  went  into  effect  January  1, 1908,  makes 
it  unlawful  for  a  cotton  mill  to  employ  any  person  between  12  and  18 
years  of  age  unless  there  is  first  filed  with  the  company  an  affidavit 
of  prescribed  form,  stating  the  date  and  place  of  birth  of  the  child.  The 
law  makes  no  exceptions  in  favor  of  orphans  or  the  children  of  widows 
or  disabled  fathers.  An  affidavit  of  school  attendance  was  not 
required  until  January  1,  1909. 

One  mill  made  some  attempt  to  comply  with  the  law  when  it  went 
into  effect.  The  overseer  of  the  spinning  room,  who  was  a  notary 
public,  went  to  the  homes  of  all  the  employees  and  got  sworn  state- 
ments as  to  the  ages  of  the  children.  There  is  nothing  in  the  law  to 
prevent  an  overseer  of  the  spinning  room  from  being  a  notary  public 
and  swearing  the  parents  of  the  children  in  his  employ.  He,  of  all 
persons,  is  most  interested  in  having  the  children  appear  as  12  years 
of  age  and  older.  The  agent  who  investigated  this  establishment, 
after  a  visit  to  the  mill,  was  perfectly  satisfied  from  the  size  and 
appearance  of  the  children  that  there  were  25  who  were  under  12 
years  of  age.  Yet  the  overseer  had  gotten  the  sworn  affidavits  from 
the  parents  of  all  but  two  of  the  children  that  they  were  12  years  of  age 
and  over.  His  attention  was  called  to  these  two,  where  the  dates  of 
birth  showed  that  the  children  were  under  12.  He  seemed  much 
surprised,  but  said  that  he  would  return  and  get  other  affidavits  to 
show  that  they  were  12,  which  he  did. 

Another  mill  had  made  no  attempt  to  comply  with  the  law,  although 
it  had  been  in  force  three  months  at  the  time  of  the  investigation. 
Forty-eight  children  under  12  years  of  age  were  found  working  in  this 
establishment. 

In  some  of  the  mills  in  Alabama  which  had  secured  affidavits  for 
most  of  their  employees  under  18,  and  had  filed  the  same  with  the 
probate  judge  as  required  by  law,  the  affidavits  were  worthless,  because 
not  signed  by  the  person  alleged  to  have  taken  the  oath. 

PROVISIONS  FOR  ENFORCEMENT  OF  CHILD-LABOR  LAWS  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

At  the  time  of  this  investigation,  although  five  of  the  six  Southern 
States  visited  had  child-labor  laws,  in  only  two  was  any  provision  made 
for  enforcement  of  those  laws  or  for  factory  inspection.  Virginia  has 
had  factory  inspection  since  1906.  A  law  which  provided  that  the 
inspector  of  jails  and  almshouses  should  also  act  as  inspector  of 
factories  went  into  effect  in  Alabama  shortly  before  the  State  was 
visited  in  this  investigation.  The  inspector  had  not  begun  work  at 
the  time  the  mills  in  the  State  were  investigated,  however.  Two 
other  States,  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi,  have  made  provision 
for  factory  inspection  since  this  investigation  was  completed. 
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The  report  of  factory  inspection  in  Virginia  for  the  year  1909  shows 
altogether  780  inspections.  Of  these,  31  were  inspections  of  cotton 
mills.  The  inspector  found  "  Children  under  age  were  working  in 
several  mills  without  proper  certificates.  Proprietors  of  these  plants 
were  provided  with  copies  of  the  law  and  immediate  compliance 
with  its  terms  required,  which  was  promised.  Should  future  inspec- 
tions show  continued  infractions  this  department  will,  as  in  duty 
bound,  collect  proper  evidence  of  such  infractions  and  submit  the 
e  to  the  courts. "(a) 

In  South  Carolina  two  factory  inspectors  were  appointed  in  1909, 
and  the  report  of  their  work  for  that  year  covers  nine  months.  It 
shows  213  inspections  of  174  textile  establishments,  as  well  as  the 
inspection  of  mercantile  establishments,  foundries  and  workshops, 
theaters,  and  jails.  The  inspectors  reported  the  discharge  from 
employment  of  231  children  under  12  years  of  age,  this  number 
including  88  for  whom  permits  were  refused.  The  report  recommends 
he  enactment  of  a  law  prohibiting,  even  during  summer  months, 

e  working  of  a  child  under  12  years  of  age,  whether  it  be  the  child 
of  a  widowed  mother,  a  disabled  father,  or  an  orphaned  child." 

In  Alabama  the  inspector  has  one  assistant  and  his  field  of  inspec- 
tion, according  to  the  report  for  1909,  covers  71  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, 69  jails,  and  59  almshouses.  The  inspector  reports  as  a 
result  of  his  year's  work,  "I  have  removed  several  children  from  the 
mills  where  indications  were  very  plain  that  they  were  under  age, 
but  as  family  records  were  not  available  and  the  required  affidavits 
had  been  furnished,  I  could  not  institute  prosecutions."  In  Ala- 
bama, under  the  law,  if  an  affidavit  is  furnished  for  a  child  and  in  the 
judgment  of  an  inspector  the  child  is  under  age,  the  inspector  has 
authority  to  remove  it  from  the  mills.  "  The  judgment  of  the  inspec- 
tor as  to  the  removal  of  any  child  shall  be  final  and  conclusive."  The 
law  requires  school  attendance  for  eight  weeks  during  each  year  of 
every  child  between  the  ages  of  12  and  16  employed  in  the  manufac- 
turing establishments  of  the  State.  Of  2,535  such  children  in  Ala- 
bama factories,  2,420  were  put  in  school  upon  the  insistence  of  the 
inspector,  and  attended  school  the  required  eight  weeks. 

KTn  Mississippi  a  law  enacted  in  March,  1909,  prohibited  the  employ- 
nt  of  children  under  12  years  in  manufacturing,  and  placed  the 
orcement  of  the  law  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff  of  the  county. 
i 


AGE  OF  BEGINNING  WORK,  FALL  RIVER,  MASS. 


The  distribution  according  to  age  of  the  employees  in  the  mills 
tvestigated  in  each  State,  giving  age  in  detail,  is  shown  in  general 
Table  I,  and  the  figures  are  discussed  in  connection  with  the  subject 

a  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics  for  the 
State  of  Virginia,  1909,  p.  225. 
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of  sex  and  age  in  an  early  part  of  this  report,  page  38.  An  exact 
record  showing  the  age  at  which  employment  for  wages  was  begun 
is  based  upon  records  of  all  the  children  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  legally 
beginning  work  in  a  period  of  two  years,  and  other  data  obtained 
from  more  than  2,000  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  the  cotton 
mills  in  regard  to  their  ages  of  beginning  work  for  wages. 

The  records  of  age  of  beginning  work  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  are  pre- 
sented as  representative  of  the  custom  in  Massachusetts  or  where  the 
law  prohibiting  employment  earlier  than  14  years  of  age  is  well  en- 
forced. In  the  other  New  England  States,  as  may  be  seen  by  ref- 
erence to  Table  I,  showing  ages  of  children  employed,  a  varying 
number  of  children  under  14  years  of  age  were  employed,  although 
such  employment  is  illegal. 

According  to  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  no  child  under  the  age  of 
14  years  may  be  employed  in  any  factory,  workshop,  or  mercantile 
establishment  in  the  State,  and  no  child  who  is  over  14  and  under 
16  years  of  age  may  be  so  employed  unless  he  has  a  certificate — 
known  as  an  age  and  schooling  certificate — certifying  to  his  ability 
to  read  at  sight  and  to  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English 
language. 

An  age  and  schooling  certificate  may  be  issued  only  by  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  the  child  is  about 
to  go  to  work,  or  by  a  person  authorized  by  him  in  writing,  or,  if 
there  is  no  superintendent  of  schools,  by  a  person  authorized  by  the 
school  committee. 

The  law  prescribes  the  form  of  this  certificate,  as  well  as  the  facts 
which  it  must  show,  and  requires  that  an  exact  duplicate  of  each 
certificate  issued  shall  be  kept  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  or  of  the  school  committee  by  whom  it  is  issued. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  whatever  these  duplicates  reveal 
about  children  at  the  time  at  which  they  begin  work  as  wage-earners, 
an  examination  was  made  of  the  records  of  all  certificates  issued  by 
the  superintendent  of  schools  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  during  the  years 
1906  and  1907.  The  date  of  obtaining  the  age  and  schooling  certifi- 
cates and  the  time  of  beginning  work  are  practically  identical,  since 
no  certificate  is  issued  unless  the  child  presents  a  signed  card  from 
an  employer  stating  that  he  expects  to  employ  the  applicant.  This 
provision,  which  is  strictly  observed  in  Fall  River,  makes  the  age 
and  schooling  certificate  a  fair  record  of  the  condition  of  the  child 
beginning  work. 

Fall  River  is  the  largest  cotton  manufacturing  city  in  the  United 
States  and  is  given  up  almost  exclusively  to  this  single  industry;  its 
population  is  composed  of  more  races  than  that  of  any  other  city  of 
equal  size  in  the  country,  and  it  is  in  a  State  in  which  the  legal  regu- 
lation of  child  labor  is  far  advanced. 
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In  the  cotton  textile  industry  a  larger  percentage  of  the  total 
age-earners  are  children  under  16  years  of  age  than  in  any  other 
anufacturing  industry  in  the  United  States,  and  a  larger  number 
f  children  are  employed  in  it  than  in  any  other  industry. 
As  Fall  River  contains  nearly  one-seventh  of  all  the  cotton  spin- 
es of  the  United  States  and  more  than  twice  as  many  as  any  other 
ity  in  the  United  States,  the  industry  here,  if  unfettered  by  State 
lation,   would   offer  more   opportunities  for  the  employing  of 
ildren  than  any  industry  in  any  other  locality  of  the  country, 
he  general  effect  of  the  state  regulation,  as  shown  by  figures  pub- 
hed  in  the  United  States  Census  of  Manufactures  for  1905,  has 
en  to  reduce  the  percentage  of  children  under  16  employed  in  the 
tton  factories  of  Massachusetts  and  Fall  River  to  6.3  per  cent  and 
5  per  cent,(°)  respectively,  of  the  entire  number  of  operatives,  whereas 
for  the  entire  country  it  was  at  that  time  12.8  per  cent  and  for  some 
States  22.9  per  cent. 

In  spite  of  the  relatively  low  ratio  of  the  children  employed  in 
tton  mills  to  the  whole  number  of  operatives  in  Fall  River,  the 
ize  of  the  industry  here  is  so  great  that  there  is  probably  a  larger 
umber  of  children  employed  in  that  city  than  in  any  other  city  of 
population  in  the  country. 

The  age  and  schooling  certificates  issued  in  Fall  River  are  all  for  chil- 
n  14  and  15  years  of  age,  and  the  number  issued  is  almost  certainly 
ater  than  at  any  other  place.     Among  these  children  is  repre- 
sented nearly  every  one  of  the  twenty-two  races  of  people  compris- 
g  the  population  of  Fall  River,  the  children  themselves  having  been 
>rn  in  eighteen  different  countries. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  in  this  city  an  industry,  highly  developed, 
employing  a  most  mixed  population,  and  capable  of  employing  a 
r  proportion  of  child  labor  than  any  other;  yet  restrained  by 
vanced  and  efficiently  enforced  child-labor  laws — a  situation  in 
hich   the   industrial    tendencies    of   the   factory   system   and  the 
onomic  demands  of  the  laborer's  family  press  most  strongly  against 
e  restraints  of  state  regulation. 

The  point  at  which  the  age  and  schooling  certificate  comes  into 
ntact  with  industrial  conditions  is  the  day  on  which  the  child  goes 
work.     In  effect  the  certificate  is  a  license  permitting  him  to  work, 
certificate  may  not  be  issued  unless  the  child  has  an  employment 
cket  hi  which  an  intending  employer  states  his  intention  of  employ- 
g  the  child  when  the  latter  has  received  and  presented  to  him  an 

a  A  prolonged  strike  in  Fall  River  during  the  census  year  makes  the  actual  figures 
1905,  on  which  this  per  cent  is  based,  valueless  for  purposes  of  exact  comparison, 
id  it  seems  better  to  use  a  figure  computed  by  applying  to  the  figures  for  1900  the 
mtage  of  decrease  for  Massachusetts  within  the  census  period  1900  to  1905. 
ilculated  by  this  method,  the  number  of  children  under  16  employed  in  the  cotton 
stories  of  Fall  River  would  represent  6.1  per  cent  of  all  operatives  in  1905. 
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age  and  schooling  certificate.  In  the  certificate  are  recorded  the 
name  and  age  of  the  child,  the  date  and  place  of  birth,  the  height, 
complexion,  color  of  hair,  and  the  fact  that  the  child  can  "read  at 
sight  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language." 

By  compiling  and  comparing  the  certificates  issued  in  Fall  River 
during  1906  and  1907,  several  groups  of  inquiries  have  been  an- 
swered. The  month  during  which  the  largest  number  begin  work 
has  been  found,  and  the  relation  of  this  period  to  the  intermissions 
or  close  of  the  school  term  shown.  It  is  seen  whether  or  not  the 
children  begin  work  promptly  upon  reaching  the  eligible  age  of  14, 
and  whether  the  tendency  to  begin  work  immediately  or  to  postpone 
it  varies  with  the  sexes  or  with  the  different  races.  The  average 
and  median  heights  of  children  at  the  ages  of  14  and  15  have  been 
calculated,  and  the  differences  here  have  been  brought  out  for  the 
sexes  and  for  the  native  born  and  the  foreign  born. 

The  results  reached  are  not  offered  as  conclusive  for  the  entire  cot- 
ton manufacturing  industry.  The  data  are  too  limited  for  that.  The 
figures,  however,  are  complete  for  the  locality  treated — Fall  River, 
Mass. — and  for  the  years  considered — 1906  and  1907.  The  figures 
therefore  are  conclusive  for  the  time  and  place,  and  are  illustrative 
of  actual  existing  conditions  and  tendencies. 

The  total  number  of  age  and  schooling  certificates  issued  in  Fall 
River  during  the  two  years  1906  and  1907  was  3,883.  Those  consid- 
ered in  the  tables  number  3,284.  A  change  in  the  law  affecting  illit- 
eracy effective  January  1,  1906,  made  it  necessary  to  reissue  in  the 
early  months  of  that  year  certificates  originally  issued  the  year  pre- 
vious. These,  numbering  508,  have  not  been  included  in  the  tables, 
as  they  do  not  represent  children  at  the  age  at  which  they  began 
work.  During  the  two  years  91  other  duplicates  were  issued  to  take 
the  place  of  certificates  lost.  The  total  number  discarded  therefore 
is  599. 

Excluding,  therefore,  the  children  to  whom  certificates  were 
reissued,  the  following  table  shows  the  number  of  male  and  of  female 
children  of  each  age  (14  and  15)  to  whom  first  certificates  were  issued 
entitling  them  to  go  to  work  and  represents  the  number  actually 
beginning  work: 

NUMBER   OF   CHILDREN   TO   WHOM   AGE    AND    SCHOOLING    CERTIFICATES    WERE 
ISSUED  IN  FALL  RIVER,  MASS.,  IN  1906  AND  1907,.  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


Aee 

1906. 

1907. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

14  years  

717 

057 

1,374 

799 

725 

1,524 

1  516 

1  382 

2  898 

15  years 

102 

97 

199 

87 

100 

187 

189 

197 

386 

Total  

819 

754 

1,573 

886 

825 

1  711 

1  705 

1  579 

3  284 
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The  total  number  of  certificates  issued  in  1906  and  1907  to  children 
14  and  15  years  of  age  shows  that  3,284  children  were  authorized  to 
begin  work  during  these  two  years,  of  which  1,705,  or  51.9  per  cent, 
were  boys  and  1,579,  or  48.1  per  cent,  were  girls. 

In  1906  there  were  1,573  certificates  issued  and  in  1907  there  were 
1,711.  Of  the  1,573  issued  in  1906,  819  were  to  boys  and  754  to  girls. 
Of  the  1,711  issued  in  1907,  886  were  to  boys  and  825  to  girls.  Thus, 

(e  boys  in  1906  were  52.1  per  cent  of  the  whole  and  in  1907,  51.8  per 
nt.     The  girls  in  1906  were  47.9  per  cent  of  the  entire  number,  and 
1907  they  were  48.2  per  cent.     Thus,  while  the  total  number  of 
children  going  to  work  in  1907  was  a  little  larger  than  in  1906,  the 
ratio  of  the  boys  and  girls  to  the  whole  is  practically  the  same  in  each 
year.     In  each  year,  however,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  boys 

tnstitute  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  entire  number. 
Of  the  3,284  children  beginning  work  in  these  two  years,  2,898,  or 
.2  per  cent,  began  work  before  they  became  15  years  of  age — i.  e., 
within  less  than  a  year  after  they  had  reached  the  minimum  working 
age.     In  this  particular  no  material  difference  appears  for  the  two 
sexes  when  considered  separately.     Of  the  1,705  boys,  1,516,  or  88.9 
per  cent,  began  work  within  a  year  after  reaching  the  legal  working 

Ke  of  14  years  and  before  becoming  15  years  of  age,  and  of  the 
>79  girls,  1,382,  or  87.5  per  cent.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  here 
at  children  reaching  the  age  of  14  are  not  allowed  to  begin  work,  if 
iable  to  read  and  write  English.  It  is  probable  that  a  small  number 
among  those  who  began  work  at  15  had  postponed  their  going  to 
ork  because  unable  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  law  as  to 
ading  and  writing,  and  that  this  number  was  relatively  greater 
ong  the  foreign  born  than  among  the  native  born. 
In  1906,  1,573  children  began  work,  1,374  beginning  within  one 
ear  after  they  became  of  legal  working  age.  This  was  87.3  per  cent 
f  the  total.  Of  these  1,573,  819  were  boys  and  754  girls.  Of  the 
19  boys,  717,  or  87.5  per  cent,  began  work  while  14  years  of  age  and 
f  the  754  girls,  657,  or  87.1  per  cent,  began  within  the  year  after 
ey  became  of  eligible  age. 

In  1907  the  total  number  going  to  work  was  1,711.     Of  these, 
,524,  or  89.1  per  cent,  went  to  work  within  the  first  year.     Of  these 
,711,  886  were  boys  and  825  girls.     Of  the  886  boys,  799,  or  90.3 
r  cent,  went  to  work  within  a  year  after  reaching  14  years,  and  of 
e  825  girls,  725,  or  87.9  per  cent,  did  so. 

MONTH  OF  BEGINNING  WORK. 

The  table  following  gives  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  beginning 
during  each  month  of  the  years  1906  and  1907  and  for  the  two 
years  combined.  The  figures  are  presented  to  show  those  14  years 
of  age,  those  15  years  of  age,  and  the  numbers  for  the  two  ages 

mbined. 
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In  a  general  way  the  three  divisions  of  the  table  show  the  same 
thing — namely,  a  larger  number  both  of  boys  and  girls  going  to  work 
in  July  and  December  than  in  the  other  months.  It  will  be  necessary 
therefore  to  notice  only  the  combined  figures  for  the  two  years. 

NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  14  AND  15  YEARS  OF  AGE  TO  WHOM  AGE  AND  SCHOOLING 
CERTIFICATES  WERE  ISSUED  IN  FALL  RIVER,  MASS.,  DURING  EACH  MONTH  OF 
1906  AND  1907,  BY  SEX. 

CHILDREN  14  YEARS  OF  AGE. 


Month 

1906. 

1907. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

January  

53 

39 

92 

49 

60 

109 

102 

99 

201 

February 

48 

34 

82 

46 

43 

89 

94 

77 

171 

March  

53 

47 

100 

75 

54 

129 

128 

101 

229 

April                               

46 

41 

87 

55 

54 

109 

101 

95 

196 

Mav 

48 

48 

96 

62 

48 

110 

110 

96 

206 

June                         

59 

59 

118 

67 

76 

143 

126 

135 

261 

July 

99 

77 

176 

103 

94 

197 

202 

171 

373 

August           

54 

51 

105 

63 

52 

115 

117 

103 

220 

September 

75 

68 

143 

73 

73 

146 

148 

141 

289 

October  

50 

72 

122 

64 

65 

129 

114 

137 

251 

November 

53 

54 

107 

65 

51 

116 

118 

105 

223 

December 

79 

67 

146 

77 

55 

132 

156 

122 

278 

Total 

717 

657 

1  374 

799 

725 

1  524 

1  516 

1  382 

2  898 

Monthly  average  

60 

55 

115 

67 

60 

127 

o!27 

oll5 

o242 

CHILDREN  15  YEARS  OF  AGE. 


January  

15 

11 

26 

6 

9 

15 

21 

20 

41 

February 

6 

6 

12 

3 

7 

10 

9 

13 

22 

March  

8 

3 

11 

2 

5 

7 

10 

8 

18 

April 

4 

7 

11 

7 

4 

11 

11 

11 

22 

May... 

7 

6 

13 

12 

10 

22 

19 

16 

35 

June 

8 

5 

13 

3 

2 

5 

11 

7 

18 

July  

17 

8 

25 

22 

19 

41 

39 

27 

66 

August                          

6 

6 

12 

6 

9 

15 

12 

15 

27 

September 

11 

8 

19 

5 

6 

11 

16 

14 

30 

October  

4 

10 

14 

5 

6 

11 

9 

16 

25 

November 

5 

18 

23 

4 

9 

13 

9 

27 

36 

December  

11 

9 

20 

12 

14 

26 

23 

23 

46 

Total 

102 

97 

199 

87 

100 

187 

189 

197 

386 

Monthly  average  

9 

8 

17 

7 

8 

15 

ol6 

o!6 

o32 

TOTAL  CHILDREN  14  AND  15  YEARS  OF  AGE. 


January 

68 

50 

118 

55 

69 

124 

123 

119 

242 

February  

54 

40 

94 

49 

50 

99 

103 

90 

193 

March 

61 

50 

111 

77 

59 

136 

138 

109 

247 

April... 

50 

48 

98 

62 

58 

120 

112 

106 

218 

May.   . 

55 

54 

109 

74 

58 

132 

129 

112 

241 

June 

67 

64 

131 

70 

78 

148 

137 

142 

279 

July  

116 

85 

201 

125 

113 

238 

241 

198 

439 

August 

60 

57 

117 

69 

61 

130 

129 

118 

247 

September  

86 

76 

162 

78 

79 

157 

164 

155 

319 

October 

54 

82 

136 

69 

71 

140 

123 

153 

276 

November 

58 

72 

130 

69 

60 

129 

127 

132 

259 

December  

90 

76 

166 

89 

69 

158 

179 

145 

324 

Total 

819 

754 

1  573 

886 

825 

1  711 

1  705 

1  579 

3  284 

Monthly  average 

68 

63 

131 

74 

69 

'l43 

o!42 

o!32 

a  274 

a  Total  of  averages  for  the  two  years. 

In  the  foregoing  table  the  facts  for  children  14  years  of  age  are  the 
most  interesting,  they  being  the  children  who  begin  work  earliest. 
Here  is  indicated  the  influence  of  the  schools  upon  the  promptness 
with  which  children  begin  work  after  becoming  14  years  of  age. 
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In  both  1906  and  1907  the  public  schools  of  Fall  River  closed  the 
last  week  of  June.  The  largest  number  of  certificates  issued  to 
children  14  years  of  age  in  each  year  was  in  July,  the  month  imme- 
diately after  the  close  of  the  school  term.  For  the  two  years  the 
total  number  issued  in  this  month  was  373,  or  54  per  cent  more  than 
the  sum  of  the  averages  for  the  two  years  (242).  This,  of  itself, 
would  indicate  a  tendency  to  remain  in  school  until  the  close  of  the 
term,  especially  as  the  figures  also  show  that  the  monthly  average 
for  the  nine  months  of  the  school  term  is  less  than  the  monthly 
average  for  the  whole  year.  Two  hundred  and  two  boys  14  years  of 
age,  or  59  per  cent  more  than  the  sum  of  the  averages  for  the  two 
years  (127)  went  to  work  in  July,  and  171  girls,  or  49  per  cent  more 
han  the  sum  of  the  averages  (115).  These  facts  indicate  a  stronger 
ndency  on  the  part  of  the  boys  to  remain  in  school  to  the  close  of 
.e  term  than  exists  in  the  case  of  girls. 

A  counteracting  tendency  also  appears — namely  one  to  stop  school 
d  go  to  work  at  certain  times  within  the  school  term.  The  number 
f  certificates  issued  in  December  and  June  was  above  the  monthly 
average,  which  indicates  that  some  children  quit  school  in  those 
months  to  escape  the  semiannual  examinations.  The  arrival  of  the 
Christmas  holidays  just  before  the  winter  examinations  offers  an  inter- 
ruption of  school  attendance  and  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  dis- 
continuance. Advantage  is  taken  of  this  opportunity,  and  if  each 
week  of  December  attained  the  average  of  the  last  seven  days  the 
number  for  that  month  would  be  much  higher  than  it  is. 

The  number  of  children  14  years  of  age  going  to  work  in  Decem- 
was  278  for  the  two  years,  or  15  per  cent  above  the  average, 
d  the  number  going  to  work  in  June  was  261,  or  8  per  cent  above. 
December  the  number  of  boys  was  156,  or  24  per  cent  above  the 
erage,  and  in  June   126,  or  the  monthly   average.     The  number 
girls  in  December  was  122,  or  6  per  cent  above  the  average,  and 
June  135,  or  10  per  cent  above — that  is,  boys  and  girls  both  dis- 
ntinue  school  and  begin  work  in  the  factories  just  before  the  exami- 
tions,  the  boys  doing  it  to  a  greater  degree  near  the  Christmas 
ason,  and  the  girls  in  June. 

In  September  and  in  October  there  are  generally  a  slightly  larger 
umber  of  certificates  issued  than  is  shown  by  the  monthly  average, 
ue  probably  to  a  tendency  to  begin  work  rather  than  school  if  the 
fourteenth  -birthday  falls  near  the  opening  of  the  school  session. 

With    almost   perfect   reiteration   throughout    the    table,   certain 
months  show  a  smaller  than  the  average  number  of  certificates  issued. 
They  are  January,  February,  March,  April,  May,  August,  and  Novem- 
r.     August,  November,  and  January  each  immediately  succeed  one 
the  months  in  which  the  number  of  certificates  issued  is  larger  than 
e  average.     February,  March,  April,  and  May  form  a  long  period  of 
interrupted  school  session,  and  on  this  account  the  tendency  to  le,ave 
hool  and  begin  work  is  at  its  lowest  during  these  months. 
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For  children  15  years  of  age  there  is  shown  in  general  similar  tend- 
encies toward  concentration  at  the  times  of  the  school  examinations 
and  the  two  long  vacations.  In  one  case  only  does  July  fail  to  show 
the  largest  number  of  certificates  issued. 

CHILDREN  BEGINNING  WORK  AT  EARLIEST  POSSIBLE  AGE,  BY  COUNTRY 

OF  BIRTH. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  country  of  birth,  the  time  at  which 
the  children  began  work  in  relation  to  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
birthdays.  In  this  table  the  number  of  children  is  given  for  each 
month  within  the  first  year  of  their  becoming  14  years  of  age  in  order 
to  show  the  relatively  large  number  who  go  to  work  immediately 
after  reaching  the  legal  working  age.  To  further  illustrate  this,  the 
first  month  is  again  divided  into  three  periods,  showing  respectively 
the  number  who  secured  their  age  and  schooling  certificates  on  the 
fourteenth  birthday,  the  number  who  secured  them  within  a  week 
thereafter,  and  the  number  who  secured  them  within  the  remainder 
of  the  first  month. 
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TIME  OF  ISSUE  OF  AGE  AND  SCHOOLING  CERTIFICATES  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  FOUR 

BOYS. 


Place  or  country  of  birth. 

Certificates  issued  to  children  14  years  of  age. 

First  month. 

2d 
monlh. 

3d 
month. 

1st  day. 

2dto 
7th  day. 

8th  to 
last  day. 

Total. 

NATIVE  BORN. 

Fall  River  Mass 

110 
9 
11 

330 
13 
30 

185 
20 
15 

625 
42 
56 

88 
15 
8 

49 
5 
10 

Rest  of  Massachusetts  

Other  States 

Total.                      

130 

373 

220 

723 

111 

64 

FOREIGN  BORN. 

Austria 

1 
2 
34 
18 
1 
2 
2 

1 

2 
2 
74 
39 
2 
4 
2 

Brazil 

6 
2 

Canada 

12 

9 

28 
12 
1 
1 

15 

6 

England  

Italy 

1 

Poland 

Portugal 

1 
9 
2 

1 
6 
1 

Western  Islands  (Portuguese)  

9 

20 
2 

18 

1 

47 
4 

Russia 

Scotland 

Syria 

Other  countries 

Total 

32 

82 

62 

176 

33 

17 

Total  native  and  foreign  born 

162 

455 

282 

899 

144 

81 

GIRLS. 


NATIVE  BORN. 

Fall  River,  Mass 

73 

241 

188 

502 

119 

59 

Rest  of  Massachusetts  

14 

15 

29 

9 

5 

Other  States 

5 

34 

20 

59 

12 

10 

Total  

78 

289 

223 

590 

140 

74 

FOREIGN  BORN. 

Austria 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Brazil 

1 

1 

Canada 

9 

17 

20 

46 

15 

2 

England  «.  

6 

13 

6 

25 

9 

2 

Italy 

3 

3 

1 

Portugal 

Western  Islands  (Portuguese)  

5 

21 

13 

39 

5 

8 

Russia 

1 

1 

3 

5 

5 

1 

Scotland 

1 

1 

Syria 

1 

1 

Other  countries  

1 

1 

Total  

23 

55 

46 

124 

35 

14 

Total  native  and  foreign  born  

101 

344 

269 

714 

175 

88 

BOTS  AND  GIRLS. 


NATIVE  BORN. 

Fall  River,  Mass  

183 

571 

373 

1,127 

207 

108 

Rest  of  Massachusetts  . 

9 

27 

35 

71 

24 

10 

Other  States 

16 

64 

35 

115 

20 

20 

Total  

208 

662 

443 

1,313 

251 

138 
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TEENTH  BIRTHDAY,  FALL  RIVER,  1906  AND  1907,  BY  SEX  AND  COUNTRY  OF  BIRTH. 

BOYS. 


r 

Certii 

icates  iss 

ued  to  cl 

lildren  1 

4  years  o 

f  age. 

Certifi- 

4th 
month. 

5th 
month. 

6th 
month. 

7th 
month. 

8th    ' 
month. 

9th 
month. 

10th 
month. 

llth 
month. 

12th 
month. 

Total. 

cates  is- 
sued to 
children 
15  years 
of  age. 

Total. 

36 
9 

25 

7 

35 
2 

33 
1 

23 
2 

23 
3 

23 
1 

17 

17 
4 

994 
91 

109 
12 

1,103 
103 

1 

6 

4 

6 

2 

2 

3 

1 

2 

101 

21 

122 

46 

38 

*     41 

40 

27 

28 

27 

18 

23 

1,186 

142 

1,328 

1 

1 

4 

4 

I 

4 

1 

5 

I 

4 
1 

3 

2 

3 

3 
1 

3 
1 

3 
5 

2 
1 

5 
1 

124 
63 

14 
3 

138 
66 

1 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

10 

1 

11 

2 

2 

2 

2 

6 
2 

5 

7 

2 

4 

5 
3 

1 
1 

4 

4 

1 

100 
14 

16 

7 

116 
21 



1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

5 

1 

1 

3 

4 

21 

12 

12 

6 

9 

12 

11 

7 

14 

330 

47 

377 

67 

50 

53 

46 

36 

40 

38 

25 

37 

1,516 

189 

1,705 

GIRLS. 


49 
8 

32 
2 

27 
4 

34 
3 

29 

27 
1 

18 
3 

14 
1 

28 

938 
65 

126 
13 

1,064 

78 

3 

3 

9 

4 

6 

3 

4 

7 

2 

122 

18 

140 

60 

37 

40 

41 

35 

31 

25 

22 

30 

1,125 

157 

1,282 

3 

1 

4 

1 

1 

4 

6 

2 

1 

2 

3 

3 

1 

85 

12 

97 

1 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

46 

7 

53 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

2 

1 

8 

1 

9 

1 

1 

1 

2 

6 

5 

7 

6 

4 

6 

3 

89 

14 

103 

2 

14 

4 

18 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

13 

17 

11 

11 

8 

8 

9 

5 

2 

257 

40 

297 

73 

54. 

51 

52 

43 

39 

34 

27 

32 

1,382 

197 

1,579 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 


57 

62 

67 

52 

50 

41 

31 

45 

1,932 

235 

2,167 

9 

6 

4 

2 

4 

4 

1 

4 

156 

25 

181 

9 

13 

10 

8 

5 

7 

8 

4 

223 

39 

262 

75 

81 

81 

62 

59 

52 

40 

53 

2,311 

299 

2,610 

49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 15 
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TIME  OF  ISSUE  OF  AGE  AND  SCHOOLING  CERTIFICATES  IN  RELATION  TO  THE 

OF  BIRTH- 
BOYS  AND  GIRLS— Concluded. 


Place  or  country  of  birth. 

Certificates  issued  to  children  14  years  of  age. 

First  month. 

2d 
month. 

3d 

month. 

1st  day. 

2dto 

7th  day. 

8th  to 
last  day. 

Total. 

FOREIGN  BORN. 

Austria 

1 

2 
3 
51 
31 
1 
2 
2 

1 

4 
3 
120 
64 
2 
7 
2 

1 

Brazil  

1 

8 

4 

Canada 

21 
15 

48 
18 
1 
4 

30 
15 

England  

Ireland. 

Italy  

1 

1 

Poland  . 

Portugal 

1 
14 

1 
14 
2 

Western  Islands  (Portuguese)  
Russia 

14 
2 

41 
3 
•1 

31 
4 

86 
9 
1 
1 
1 

Scotland  

Syria 

1 

Other  countries  

1 

Total  

55 

137 

108 

300 

68 

31 

Total  native  and  foreign  born.  .  .  . 

263 

799 

551 

1,613 

319 

169 

The  table  shows  that  of  the  total  3,284  children  beginning  work 
in  1906  and  1907,  2,898,  or  88.2  per  cent,  began  within  a  year  after 
they  reached  the  minimum  working  age,  that  most  of  them  began 
work  very  soon  after  the  fourteenth  birthday,  and  that  the  number 
beginning  in  the  first  few  weeks,  or  two  months  after  it,  is  far  larger 
than  the  numbers  for  the  later  months  of  the  year. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  children  14  years  of  age  are  native  born. 
Of  the  total  this  is  79.7  per  cent;  of  the  boys  78.2  per  cent;  and  of 
the  girls  81.4  per  cent.  They  are,  however,  very  largely  of  foreign- 
born  parentage,  since  82.6  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  of  Fall 
River  is  of  foreign  parentage  according  to  the  Massachusetts  state 
census  for  1905.  The  school  certificates,  however,  do  not  give  the 
nativity  of  the  parents  of  the  children  to  whom  they  are  issued. 

The  table  shows  that  there  were  2,610  native-born  and  674  foreign- 
born  children  14  and  15  years  of  age;  of  the  boys  1,328  were  native 
born  and  377  foreign  born,  and  of  the  girls  1,282  were  native  born 
and  297  foreign  born.  This  large  excess  of  native  born  over  foreign 
born  continues  when  the  percentages  for  the  two  ages,  14  and  15, 
and  for  the  sexes,  are  considered  separately,  as  follows: 

PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  CHILDREN  TO  WHOM  AGE  AND  SCHOOLING  CERTIFICATES 
WERE  ISSUED,  WHO   WERE   NATIVE   BORN. 


Age. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total 
children. 

14  years 

78  2 

81  4 

79  7 

15  years  .... 

75.1 

79.7 

77.5 
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FOURTEENTH  BIRTHDAY,  FALL  RIVER,  1906  AND  1907,  BY  SEX  AND  COUNTRY 

Concluded. 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS— Concluded. 


Certificates  issued  to  children  14  years  of  age. 

Certifi- 
cates is- 
sued to 
children 
15  years 
of  age. 

Total. 

4th 
month. 

5th 
month. 

6th 
month. 

7th 
month. 

8th 
month. 

9th 
month. 

10th 
month. 

llth 
month. 

12th 
month. 

Total. 

i 

• 

1 

7 
5 
209 
109 
6 
18 
3 
2 
189 
28 
3 
5 
3 

1 
1 
2e 
10 

8 
6 
235 
119 
6 
20 
4 
2 
219 
39 
3 
7 
6 

10 

1 

5 
3 
1 

4 
3 
1 
1 

5 

2 

3 
1 
1 
1 

6 

.     7 

5 
3 

6 
2 

3 

1 

2 

12 
4 

10 
1 

14 

8 

8 

11 
3 

4 
1 
1 

4 

4 
1 

30 
11 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 
3 

34 
~l40 

29 

23 

17 

17 

20 

20 

12 

16 

587 

87 

674 

104 

104 

98 

79 

79 

72 

52 

69 

2,898 

386 

3,284 

It  is  seen  that  the  percentage  of  the  native-born  children,  both 
boys  and  girls,  is  larger  in  the  14-year  old  group  than  in  the  15, 
indicating  that  the  native-born  children  begin  work  at  14  to  a  very 
slightly  greater  extent  than  the  foreign  born.  This  slight  difference 
is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  a  larger  number  of  the  foreign-born 
children  are  unable  to  read  and  write  at  the  age  of  14,  as  the  law 
[uires  of  those  beginning  work. 

The  second  fact  of  importance  brought  out  by  the  table  on  page  225 
that  the  native  born  are  very  largely  born  in  the  immediate  locality 
the  place  where  they  go  to  work.     Of  2,610  native  born,  2,167, 
83  per  cent,  were  born  in  Fall  River,  Mass.     Though  the  table 
not  been  subdivided  to  illustrate  it,  the  records  show  that  many 
those  born  in  other  parts  of  Massachusetts  and  in  other  States 
rere  born  in  the  towns  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  imme- 
itely  adjacent  to  Fall  River,  so  that  there  appears  to  be  little  inter- 
;ate  migration  to  this  cotton-mill  center  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
dldren  to  work  in  the  factories. 
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It  has  already  been  seen  that  the  total  number  of  children  is  3,284, 
of  whom  1,705,  or  51.9  percent,  are  boys;  and  1,579,  or  48.1  per 
cent,  are  girls,  i.  e.,  that  the  boys  are  very  slightly  in  excess  of  the 
girls. 

While  this  conclusion  from  the  combined  figures  for  all  races 
represents  approximately  the  conditions  for  the  native  born  also, 
where  out  of  2,610,  1,328  or  50.9  per  cent,  are  boys,  and  1,282,  or 
49.1  per  cent,  are  girls,  it  does  not  represent  the  conditions  among 
the  foreign  born.  With  them  the  number  of  boys  largely -exceeds 
the  number  of  girls;  for  of  the  674  foreign  born,  377,  or  55.9  per 
cent,  are  boys  and  297,  or  44.1  per  cent,  are  girls. 

The  marked  tendency  on  the  part  of  children  to  begin  work  in 
the  first  year  after  reaching  14  has  been  pointed  out  more  than  once. 
It  has  been  seen  that  88.2  per  cent  of  them  do  this. 

If  the  figures  for  the  native  born  and  the  foreign  born  are  con- 
sidered separately  and  by  sexes,  it  is  seen  that  the  general  conclusion 
there  presented  is  common  to  every  one  of  the  separated  classes. 
Even  in  the  two  differing  most  widely  the  difference  is  only  between 
83.6  per  cent  hi  the  case  of  the  foreign-born  boys  and  89.3  per  cent 
in  the  case  of  the  native-born  boys. 

Of  the  2,610  native  born  of  both  sexes,  2,311,  or  88.5  per  cent, 
began  work  between  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  birthdays  and 
only  299  after  the  fifteenth  birthday.  Of  the  674  foreign  born,  587, 
or  87.1  per  cent,  began  work  during  the  first  year  after  reaching  the 
legal  age  and  only  87  began  work  later  than  the  first  year. 

In  many  cases  the  numbers  of  the  foreign  born  are  so  small  that 
it  is  not  safe*  to  draw  any  conclusions  from  them  for  the  separate 
races.  The  Canadians  (almost  all  French  Canadians),  the  Western 
Islanders  (Portuguese),  and  the  English  contribute  the  largest  num- 
ber of  foreign-born  children  to  work  in  the  factories.  The  total  num- 
ber of  foreign  born  is  674;  the  three  races  just  named  number  573. 

It  has  already  been  .noticed  that  among  the  foreign-born  children 
going  to  work  at  the  ages  under  consideration,  there  is  a  considerably 
larger  proportion  of  boys  than  of  girls.  The  figures  show  that  this 
is  true  for  the  children  of  each  of  the  three  races  mentioned. 

Of  235  children  born  in  Canada,  138,  or  58.7  per  cent,  are  boys 
and  97,  or  41.3  per  cent,  girls.  Of  219  Portuguese  from  the  Western 
Islands,  116,  or  53  per  cent,  are  boys  and  103,  or  47  per  cent,  girls. 
Of  119  English,  66,  or  55.5  per  cent,  are  boys,  and  53,  or  44.5  per 
cent,  girls.  This  excess  of  boys  14  and  15  years  of  age  over  the  girls 
of  the  same  race  will  be  seen  to  prevail  in  all  the  foreign-born  races 
where  there  are  enough  workers  for  fair  comparison. 

The  table  shows  that  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  all  children, 
both  native  born  and  foreign  born,  to  go  to  work  within  the  first 
year  after  the  law  permits  it,  exists  among  the  foreign-born  children 
when  they  are  considered  by  separate  races. 
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Of  the  235  Canadians,  209,  or  89  per  cent,  began  to  work  the  year 
they  were  14,  and  only  26,  or  11  per  cent,  the  next  year;  of  the  219 
Portuguese,  189,  or  86.3  per  cent,  began  work  the  first  year,  and 
only  30,  or  13.7  per  cent,  afterwards;  and  of  the  119  English,  109, 
or  91  per  cent,  began  work  this  year,  and  only  10,  or  9  per  cent, 
the  next  year. 

The  same  tendency  exists  when  the  two  sexes  are  noticed  sepa- 
rately on  this  point. 

Of  the  138  Canadian  boys,  124,  or  89.8  per  cent,  began  to  work 
within  a  year  after  reaching  14,  and  only  14,  or  10.2  per  cent,  after 
becoming  15.  Of  the  116  Portuguese  boys,  100,  or  86.1  per  cent, 
are  in  the  first  class,  and  only  16,  or  13.9  per  cent,  in  the  second. 
Of  the  66  English  boys,  63,  or  95.5  per  cent,  began  to  work  the  year 
they  were  14  and  only  3,  or  4.5  per  cent,  at  15. 

Of  the  97  Canadian  girls,  85,  or  87.6  per  cent,  began  work  when 
they  were  14  years  of  age,  and  only  12,  or  12.4  per  cent,  when  they 
were  15;  of  the  103  Portuguese  girls,  89,  or  86.4  per  cent,  began 
work  within  a  year  after  they  became  14  years  of  age,  and  only  14, 
or  13.6  per  cent,  the  next  year,  and  of  the  53  English  girls,  46,  or 
6.8  per  cent,  began  work  the  first  year  and  only  7,  or  13.2  per  cent, 

e  second. 

By  comparing  the  percentages  just  enumerated,  it  is  seen  that  the 
ratio  of  children  going  to  work  at  14  years  of  age  to  the  entire  number 
of  the  same  class  is  largest  in  the  case  of  the  English  boys.  Of  these, 
95.5  per  cent  began  work  before  they  were  15  years  of  age.  The 
lowest  percentage,  86.1  per  cent,  is  found  in  the  case  of  the  Portu- 
guese boys.  It  is  likely  that  the  requirement  that  the  children 

ginning  work  at  14  must  be  able  to  read  and  write  English  has  to 

me  extent  affected  these  percentages. 

An  important  fact  to  be  noticed  is  that  over  half  of  all  the  children 

ho  began  work  at  14  years  of  age,  began  within  a  month  after  reach- 
14,  and  that  the  numbers  beginning  in  the  early  parts  of  this 

onth  were  considerable. 

Of  the  total  3,284  children,  1,613,  or  49.1  per  cent,  began  work  the 
t  month  after  becoming  14.  Of  the  2,610  native  born,  1,313,  or 

.3  per  cent,  are  in  this  class,  and  of  the  674  foreign  born,  300,  or 

.5  per  cent,  are  in  the  same  class. 

Of  the  1,705  boys,  899,  or  52.7  per  cent,  and  of  the  1,579  girls,  714, 
45.2  per  cent,  began  to  work  in  the  first  month. 

Of  all  the  3,284  children,  1,062,  or  32.3  per  cent,  secured  the  license 
work  within  a  week  after  becoming  14.  Of  the  2,610  native  born, 

0,  or  33.3  per  cent,  and  of  the  674  foreign  born,  192,  or  28.5  per 

nt,  began  work  thus  promptly. 

Six  hundred  and  seventeen,  or  36.2  per  cent,  of  the  1,705  boys,  and 

5,  or  28.2  per  cent,  of  the  1,579  girls,  began  work  within  the  first 

eek. 
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Even  the  number  who  secured  their  age  and  schooling  certificates 
on  the  very  day  on  which  they  become  14  years  of  age  is  large  enough 
to  attract  notice. 

Of  the  3,284  reported,  263,  or  8  per  cent,  belong  to  this  class.  In 
it  are  included  208,  or  7.9  per  cent,  of  the  2,610  native  born,  and  55, 
or  8.2  per  cent,  of  the  674  foreign  born. 

Of  the  1,705  boys,  162,  or  9.5  per  cent,  and  of  the  1,579  girls,  101, 
or  6.4  per  cent,  secured  their  age  and  schooling  certificates  on  the 
fourteenth  birthday. 

The  assumption  that  the  time  of  beginning  work  and  the  date  of 
obtaining  the  age  and  schooling  certificate  are  identical  is  justified 
by  the  fact  that  no  certificate  is  issued  unless  the  child  presents  a 
signed  card  from  a  factory  overseer  stating  that  he  expects  to  employ 
the  applicant. 

The  mean  age  for  all  children  is  14  years  and  2  months;  for  foreign 
born  it  is  14  years  and  2  months,  and  for  native  born  14  years  and  1 
month.  For  boys  the  mean  age  is  14  years  and  1  month,  and  for 
girls  it  is  14  years  and  2  months. 

HEIGHT  OF  CHILDREN. 

The  age  and  schooling  certificates  contain  a  record  of  the  height  of 
the  children  at  the  time  of  going  to  work.  This  has  been  tabulated 
and  is  shown  in  the  following  tables : 

HEIGHT  OF  CHILDREN  14  AND  15  YEARS  OF  AGE  TO  WHOM  AGE  AND  SCHOOLING 
CERTIFICATES  WERE  ISSUED  IN  FALL  RIVER,  MASS.,  IN  1906  AND  1907,  BY  NATIVITY 
AND  SEX. 

CHILDREN  14  YEARS  OF  AGE. 


Height  of  children. 

Native  born. 

.  Foreign  born. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

6  feet... 

5  feet  11  inches 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

5  feet  10  inches  

5  feet  9  inches  j. 

5  feet  8  inches  

8 
10 
21 
18 
44 
59 
91 
92 
127 
122 
156 
141 
127 
62 
66 
24 
10 
2 
2 
3 
1 

1 
3 
20 
22 
79 
85 
127 
149 
176 
131 
125 
94 
50 
26 
18 
7 
6 
2 

8 
10 
23 
20 
45 
69 
107 
105 
154 
152 
189 
189 
168 
99 
101 
43 
22 
5 
3 
3 
1 

1 
3 
20 
26 
85 
98 
145 
171 
208 
155 
156 
129 
77 
42 
34 
13 
11 
4 

9 
13 
43 
46 
130 
167 
252 
276 
362 
307 
345 
318 
245 
141 
135 
56 
33 
9 
3 
5 

5  feet  7  inches.  . 

5  feet  6  inches  

2 
2 
1 
10 
16 
13 
27 
30 
33 
48 
41 
37 
35 
1!) 
12 
3 
1 

5  feet  5  inches                      .  . 

4 
6 
13 
18 
22 
32 
24 
31 
35 
27 
16 
16 
6 
5 
2 

5  feet  4  inches 

5  feet  3  inches  

5  feet  2  inches 

5  feet  1  inch  

5  feet... 

4  feet  11  inches  

4  feet  10  inches 

4  feet  9  inches 

4  feet  8  inches...     . 

4  feet  7  inches 

4  feet  6  inches  

4  feet  5  inches. 

4  feet  4  inches 

4  feet  3  inches.  .  . 

4  feet  2  inches 

4  feet  1  inch 

2 

2 

4  feet  

Total 

1,186 

1,125 

330 

257 

1,516 

1,382 

2,898 

Average  height. 

4ft.  11  in. 
4ft.  10  in. 

5ft. 
5ft. 

4ft.   9  in. 
4  ft.  10  in. 

4ft.  10  in. 
4ft.  10  in. 

4ft.  10  in. 
4  ft.  10  in. 

5ft. 
5ft. 

4  ft.  11   in. 
4  ft.  11  J  in. 

Median  height  
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HEIGHT  OF  CHILDREN  14  AND  15  YEARS  OF  AGE  TO  WHOM  AGE  AND  SCHOOLING 
CERTIFICATES  WERE  ISSUED  IN  FALL  RIVER,  MASS.,  IN  1906  AND  1907,  BY  NATIVITY 
AND  SEX— Concluded. 

CHILDREN  15  YEARS  OF  AGE. 


Height  of  children. 

Native  born. 

Foreign  born. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

6  feet 

1 

1 

1 

5  feet  11  inches  

5  feet  10  inches 

5  feet  9  inches  

3 
3 
3 
6 
8 
17 
15 
24 
13 
19 
10 
8 
3 
1 
6 
2 

3 
3 
3 
8 
9 
17 
18 
26 
17 
23 
15 
12 
11 
7 
8 
5 
1 
1 
1 

3 
5 
3 
14 
20 
28 
48 
51 
41 
54 
26 
28 
21 
17 
11 
6 
4 
3 
1 

5  feet  8  inches.                        .  . 

2 

2 

5  feet  7  inches 

5  feet  6  inches.                     .  .  . 

6 
11 
11 
26 
22 
20 
25 
9 
10 
6 
7 
1 

2 
1 

6 
11 
11 
30 
25 
24 
31 
11 
16 
10 
10 
3 
1 
3 
2 

5  feet  5  inches 

5  feet  4  inches...     . 

5  feet  3  inches 

3 
2 
4 
4 
5 
4 
8 
6 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 

4 
3 
4 
6 
2 
6 
4 
3 
2 
1 
3 
2 

5  feet  2  inches...               .       .  . 

5  feet  1  inch 

5  feet  

4  feet  11  inches 

4  feet  10  inches  

4  feet  9  inches 

4  feet  8  inches  

4  feet  7  inches 

4  feet  6  inches 

4  feet  5  inches 

4  feet  4  inches 

4  feet  3  inches 

4  feet  2  inches 

4  feet  1  inch  .. 

4  feet 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

142 

157 

47 

40 

189 

197 

386 

Average  height 

5  ft.  2  in. 
5  ft.  3  in. 

5  ft.  1  in. 
5ft.  1  in. 

4  ft.  10  in. 
4  ft.  10  in. 

4ft.  10  in. 
4  ft.  10  in. 

5  ft.  1  in. 
5  ft.  1  in. 

5  ft.  1  in. 
5  ft.  1  in. 

5ft.  lin. 
5ft. 

Median  height  

HEIGHT  OF  FOREIGN-BORN  CHILDREN  14  AND  15  YEARS  OF  AGE  TO  WHOM  AGE  AND 
SCHOOLING  CERTIFICATES  WERE  ISSUED  IN  FALL  RIVER,  MASS.,  IN  1906  AND  1907, 
BY  RACE  AND  SEX. 


Height  of  children. 

English. 

Canadian. 

Children  14  years 
of  age. 

Children  15  years 
of  age. 

Children  14  years 
of  age. 

Children  15  years 
of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

6  feet... 

5  feet  11  inches  

5  feet  10  inches  . 

5  feet  9  inches  

5  feet  8  inches..     . 

5  feet  7  inches 

5  feet  6  inches..     . 

2 
1 

1 
1 



5  feet  5  inches 

1 

1 
1 
2 
7 
3 
4 
6 
8 
6 
3 
3 
1 

3 
5 
8 
8 
13 
14 
11 
11 
6 
4 
1 
1 

5  feet  4  inches.  ..  . 

5  feet  3  inches 

2 
4 
3 
4 
6 
5 
14 
7 
4 
6 
2 
3 
1 
1 

2 
1 

2 

6 
9 
8 
10 
17 
18 
17 
14 
10 
4 
2 

1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 

5  feet  2  inches  
5  feet  1  inch..- 

1 
1 

3 
1 
2 
1 
2 
3 

5  feet. 

4  feet  11  inches.. 

4  feet  10  inches 

4  feet  9  inches  
4  feet  8  inches 

2 

4  feet  7  inches  
4  feet  Cinches.. 

1 

4  feet  5  inches 

1 

4  feet  4  inches  .  . 

1 

1 

4  feet  3  inches 

4  feet  2  inches  

Total  

Median  height  

63 

40 

3 

7 

124 

85 

14 

12 

4ft.  9  in. 

4ft.  11  in. 

5  ft.  3  in. 

5ft. 

4ft.  10  in. 

5ft. 

4ft.  11  in. 

5ft. 
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HEIGHT  OF  FOREIGN-BORN  CHILDREN  14  AND  15  YEARS  OF  AGE  TO  WHOM  AGE  AND 
SCHOOLING  CERTIFICATES  WERE  ISSUED  IN  FALL  RIVER,  MASS.,  IN  1906  AND  1907, 
BY  RACE  AND  SEX-Concluded. 


Height  of  children. 

Portuguese. 

Other  races. 

Children  14  years 
of  age. 

Children  15  years 
of  age. 

Children  14  years 
of  age. 

Children  15  years 
of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

6  feet 

5  feet  11  inches  

5  feet  10  inches 

5  feet  9  inches 

5  feet  8  inches  . 

5  feet  7  inches 

5  feet  6  inches  .  . 

1 

5  feet  5  inches 

5  feet  4  inches 

1 
2 
3 

5  feet  3  inches 

2 

1 

1 
3 
6 
5 
3 
3 
7 
4 

1 

1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
3 

5  feet  2  inches 

1 

5  feet  1  inch 

2 
4 
3 
5 
10 
15 
16 
23 
15 
5 
2 

5  feet  

9 
4 
9 
16 
16 
12 
11 
4 
4 
2 

2 
1 
4 
2 
1 

3 
4 
5 

7 
5 
7 
2 

2 

4  feet  11  inches 

2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 

4  feet  10  inches  

1 
1 

4  feet  9  inches 

4  feet  8  inches 

4  feet  7  inches 

1 

4  feet  6  inches  

1 
1 

1 

3 

2 

1 
1 

4  feet  5  inches  .  . 

1 

4  feet  4  inches 

1 
1 

4 

4  feet  3  inches 

Total  

100 

89 

16 

14 

43 

37 

14 

7 

Median  height  

4  ft.  7  in. 

4  ft.  8  in. 

4  ft.  8  in. 

4ft.  10  in. 

4  ft.  9  in. 

4  ft.  10  in. 

5ft. 

4  ft.  10  in. 

These  tables  show  the  distribution  by  age,  by  sex,  and  by  nativity. 
For  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  general  conclusions  in  regard  to 
the  heights,  the  median  and  the  average  height  are  given. 

Of  the  children  14  years  of  age  it  is  seen  that  among  both  the 
native  born  and  the  foreign  born  the  girls  are  taller  than  the  boys. 
The  native-born  girls  are  5  feet  in  height,  the  boys  4  feet  11  inches; 
the  foreign-born  girls  are  4  feet  10  inches  in  height,  the  boys  4  feet 
9  inches.  The  native-born  girls  14  years  of  age  have  an  advantage 
of  1  inch  in  height  over  the  native-born  boys,  and  the  foreign-born 
girls  of  the  same  age  an  advantage  of  1  inch  over  the  foreign-born 
boys. 

The  other  fact  brought  out  for  children  of  14  is  that  the  native- 
born  of  each  sex  are  taller  than  the  foreign  born  of  the  same  sex. 
The  native-born  boys  are  2  inches  taller  than  the  foreign-born  boys, 
the  former  being  4  feet  11  inches  in  height,  the  latter  4  feet  9  inches. 
The  native-born  girls  are  2  inches  taller  than  the  foreign  born,  the 
one  being  5  feet,  the  other  4  feet  10  inches. 

Of  the  children  15  years  of  age  among  the  foreign  born  the  boys 
and  the  girls  are  of  the  same  height.  Among  the  native  born  the 
boys  are  5  feet  2  inches,  the  girls  are  5  feet  1  inch — figures  which 
give  the  boys  the  advantage  by  1  inch  and  reverse  the  conditions 
from  those  for  the  age  of  14  years,  wherein  the  girls  were  taller  than 
the  boys. 
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If  the  native  born  and  the  foreign  born  are  compared,  it  is  seen 
that  at  this  age,  as  at  14  years,  the  native-born  children  are  taller 
than  the  foreign  born,  a  condition  which  is  true  for  both  males  and 
females.  The  native-born  boys  are  5  feet  2  inches  in  height,  while 
the  foreign  born  are  only  4  feet  10  inches;  the  native-born  girls 
are  5  feet  1  inch  in  height  and  the  foreign  born  are  4  feet  10  inches. 
The  native-born  boys  at  the  age  of  15  years  are  4  inches  taller  than 
the  foreign-born  boys  of  the  same  age,  and  the  native-born  girls  15 
years  of  age  are  3  inches  taller  than  the  foreign-born  girls  of  the 
same  age. 

The  table  shows  the  change  which  takes  place  in  the  height  of 
children  between  the  two  ages,  14  years  and  15  years  (assuming  that 
the  two  age  groups  as  here  shown  represent  the  same  classes  of  boys 
and  girls).  The  children  of  15,  it  should  be  noted,  have  been  allowed 
an  additional  year's  growth  before  beginning  work,  and  this  year, 
as  a  rule,  will  have  been  passed  in  school. 

The  native-born  boys  have  grown  from  4  feet  11  inches  to  5  feet 
2  inches,  i.  e.,  3  inches;  the  native-born  girls  have  grown  from  5 
feet  to  5  feet  1  inch,  i.  e.,  1  inch.  The  foreign-born  boys  have 
grown  from  4  feet  9  inches  to  4  feet  10  inches,  i.  e.,  1  inch,  and  the 
foreign-born  girls  have  grown  practically  not  at  all. 

The  numbers  of  the  foreign  born  at  the  age  of  15  years  are  so 
small  (47  males  and  40  females)  that  conclusions  must  be  drawn  with 
caution.  It  can  be  said,  however,  that  they  represent  the  condi- 
tions existing  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  as  disclosed  by  the  records  of  two 
years,  and  with  this  explanation  of  their  limitations  they -are  offered. 

AGE  OF  BEGINNING  WORK  OF  FEMALE  COTTON-MILL  OPERATIVES. 

In  securing  information  in  representative  families  having  women 
>r  children  employed  in  the  cotton  mills  the  age  of  beginning  work 

ras  ascertained  for  a  large  number  of  women  16  years  of  age  and 
>ver.  These  facts,  of  course,  show  the  experience  of  all  of  these 

romen  rather  than  the  present  practice,  for  save  with  a  few  at  16 
>r  17  years  of  age,  the  time  of  beginning  work  was  usually  several 
rears  back,  when  the  legal  restrictions  on  employment  of  children 

rere  not  so .  strict  as  at  present  and  when  the  means  of  enf orce- 

tent  were  considerably  below  present  standards.  The  following 
iable  presents  this  information  for  1,015  women  16  years  of  age  and 
)ver  employed  in  the  New  England  mills  investigated  and  for  1,184 

romen  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  the  southern  mills,  the  number  and 
cent  which  began  work  for  wages  at  each  age  being  given. 
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AGE  AT  BEGINNING  WORK  OF  SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT 
WORK  IN  COTTON  MILLS,  BY  PRESENT*  AGE. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 


Present  age. 

Number  beginning  work  at  speci- 
fied age. 

Total 
num- 
ber. 

Per  cent  beginning  work  at  specified  age. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14. 

86 
61 
61 
49 
34 
22 
11 
8 
9 
18 

12 

15. 

25 
29 
23 
21 
21 
12 
14 
9 
4 
13 

4 

16. 

2 
16 
19 
9 
14 
6 
7 
5 
9 
7 

4 

17. 

18. 

19 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19 
and 
over. 

16  years 

51 
45 
45 
23 
13 
12 
9 
7 
10 
14 

16 

164 
151 
157 
116 

98 
64 
58 
36 
38 
72 

61 

31.1 
29.8 
28.7 
19.8 
13.3 
18.8 
15.5 
19.5 
26.3 
19.4 

26.2 

52.4 
40.4 
38.9 
42.2 
34.7 
34.4 
19.0 
22.2 
23.7 
25.0 

19.7 

15.3 

19.2 
14.6 
18.1 
21.4 
18.8 
24.1 
25.0 
10.5 
18.1 

6.6 

1.2 

10.6 
12.1 
7.8 
14.3 
9.3 
12.1 
13.9 
23.7 
9.7 

6.6 

17  years  

"e" 

10 
4 
2 
5 
3 

"9" 
6 

"3" 
4 
6 
5 
5 
4 
3 
3 

11 

18  years 

3.8 
8.6 
4.1 
3.1 
8.6 
8.3 

1.9 
3.5 
6.1 
7.8 
8.6 
11.1 
7.9 
4.2 

18.0 

19  years  

...„ 

5 
7 

~"6."i 

7.8 
12.1 

20  years  . 

21  years 

22  years  

23  years 

24  years  

3 

8 

8 

7.9 
11.1 

13.1 

25  to  29  years... 
30    years    and 
over.  . 

12.5 
9.8 

Total  

245 

371 

175 

98 

45 

44 

37 

1,015 

24.1 

36.6 

17.2 

9.7 

4.4 

4.3 

3.7 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 


16  years  

215 

3? 

?1 

4 

272 

79.0 

11.8 

7.7 

1.5 

17  years 

145 

?? 

99 

T> 

? 

206 

70.4 

10.7 

10  7 

7  3 

0  9 

18  years  

118 

17 

24 

?,?, 

17 

198 

59.6 

8.6 

12.1 

11.1 

8.6 

19  years 

79 

15 

10 

11 

5 

8 

1 

129 

61.2 

11.6 

7.8 

8.5 

3  9 

6.2 

0  8 

20  years  

41 

16 

8 

3 

11 

1 

9 

89 

46.0 

18.0 

9.0 

3.4 

12.4 

1.1 

10.1 

21  years     .... 

31 

10 

8 

4 

5 

5 

7 

70 

44.3 

14.2 

11.4 

5.7 

7.2 

7.2 

10.0 

22  years 

25 

7 

1 

3 

9 

4 

7 

51 

49  0 

13  7 

5  9 

5  9 

3  9 

7  9 

13  7 

23  years  

12 

5 

3 

1 

? 

5 

28 

42.8 

17.9 

10.7 

3.6 

7.1 

17.9 

24  years 

12 

4 

1 

fi 

s 

S 

8 

39 

30  8 

10  2 

7  7 

15  4 

7  7 

7  7 

20  5 

25  to  29  years... 
30    years    and 
over  

27 
11 

1 
1 

4 
3 

3 
1 

4 
1 

4 
1 

20 
21 

63 
39 

42.9 
28.2 

1.6 
2.6 

6.3 
7.6 

4.8 
2.6 

6.3 
2.6 

6.3 
2.6 

31.8 
53.8 

Total  

716 

130 

106 

75 

51 

28 

78 

1,184 

60.5 

11.0 

8.9 

6.3 

4.3 

2.4 

6.6 

This  table  shows  that  in  New  England  24.1  per  cent  of  the  women 
from  whom  this  information  was  obtained  began  work  before  they 
reached  the  age  of  14,  and  that  more  than  60  per  cent  began  work 
before  they  were  15  years  old.  Only  8  per  cent  began  work  after 
they  were  18  years  old  and  only  3.7  per  cent  after  their  nineteenth 
birthday.  In  the  Southern  States  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  women 
here  reported  began  work  before  they  were  14  years  old.  Only  11 
per  cent  began  at  14,  and  at  each  subsequent  age  less  than  10  per 
cent. 

In  the  Southern  States  it  may  be  observed  that  as  "the  present 
age  which  is  given  in  the  first  column  of  the  table  advances  the  per 
cent  of  women  who  began  work  at  an  early  age  rapidly  declines.  Of 
those  30  years  of  age  and  over  in  the  Southern  States,  only  28.2  per 
cent  began  work  for  wages  before  they  were  14  years  old,  although, 
as  stated,  60  per  cent  of  all  women  began  before  that  time.  No  such 
decline  occurs  in  New  England  and  it  is  probably  largely  attributable 
to  the  newness  of  the  industry  in  the  South. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  women  in  the 
Southern  States  began  work  at  an  early  age,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
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that  of  those  30  years  of  age  and  over  in  that  section  more  than  50 
per  cent  began  work  after  they  were  19  years  old,  against  only  13.1 
per  cent  in  New  England.  Of  all  the  southern  female  employees  here 
tabulated,  6.6  per  cent  began  work  after  they  were  19  years  old,  as 
against  3.7  per  cent  in  New  England.  This  again  is  due  to  the  new- 
ness of  the  industry  and  its  rapid  development  in  the  South,  which 
has  resulted  in  bringing  from  farms  new  families  with  adult  women. 

In  comparing  the  above  results  with  general  Table  I  it  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  the  latter  shows  the  facts  for  the  time  at  which 
the  investigation  was  made  and  is,  therefore,  of  greater  value  than 
the  former,  which  shows  only  at  what  age  a  number  of  years  ago 
certain  female  employees  began  work.  The  preceding  table  shows, 
for  instance,  that  in  the  South  only  130  out  of  1,184  employees  began 
work  at  the  age  of  14  and  that  716  began  work  before  that  age.  Table 
I  shows  a  much  larger  number  of  girls  at  work  at  14  years  of  age 
than  at  any  age  under  14,  making  it  appear  very  probable  that, 
although  in  1908  many  girls  had  begun  work  before  they  were  14 
years  old,  more  began  at  that  age  than  at  any  other.  Again,  the 
preceding  table  shows  that  245  out  of  1,015  women  began  work  for 
wages  in  New  England  before  they  were  14  years  old.  In  1908  the 
employment  of  children  under  14  years  of  age  was  illegal,  and,  as 
shown  by  Table  I,  out  of  15,180  females  only  65  were  found  who 
were  known  to  be  below  that  age. 

The  age  at  which  the  largest  number  of  boys  become  cotton-mill 
employees  is  suggested  by  Table  I.  From  the  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  employees  at  the  age  of  14  years  in  New  England,  it  is 
evident  that  a  majority  of  the  boys  in  that  section  begin  work  at 
this  age,  the  lowest  age  which  the  law  permits.  Many  boys  in  New 
England,  however,  do  not  begin  work  until  they  are  15  years«old. 

In  the 'Southern  States  it  is  also  manifest  that  more  boys  begin 
work  at  the  lowest  age  the  law  permits,  12  years,  than  at  any  other 
age.  In  the  establishments  reported,  760  boys  of  that  age  were  at 
work  and  so  had  begun  at  this  age  or  younger.  This  was  474  greater 
than  the  number  11  years  old,  and  it  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that 
approximately  this  number  began  work  at  the  age  of  12.  There  was 
still  further  increase  in  the  number  of  boys  at  13  and  14  years  of  age, 
but  as  there  is  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  number  15  years  of  age,  it  is 
probable  that  few  boys  of  this  age  enter  the  industry  in  the  South. 
In  other  words,  all  boys  of  cotton-mill  families  begin  work  in  the 
mill  before  they  are  15  years  old.  This  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
boys  at  the  age  of  15  occurs  in  every  southern  State  except  South 
Carolina.  In  every  State  except  Virginia  it  is  apparent  that  more 
boys  began  work  at  12  than  at  any  other  age.  (°) 

°For  a  discussion  of  the  age  at  beginning  work  at  Fall  River,  Mass.,  based  on 
actual  records  covering  2  years,  see  page  215. 
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The  rapid  decline  in  the  number  of  male  employees  at  each  age 
above  16  years,  as  shown  in  Table  I,  is  not  due  to  an  absence  of  male 
employees  in  the  establishment.  As  appears  in  the  explanation  of 
the  table,  only  such  male  employees  are  here  included  as  are  in 
competition  with  women  and  children.  As  is  shown  elsewhere  the 
number  of  males  16  years  of  age  and  over  who  are  in  occupations 
employing  no  women  or  children  exceeds  the  number  in  those  occu- 
pations where  they  come  into  competition  with  women  and  children. 
To  these  noncompeting  occupations  the  boys  as  they  grow  older  pass 
in  large  numbers. 

CHILDREN  AT  WORK,  AT  SCHOOL,  AND  AT  HOME. 

.A  study  of  the  practice  among  the  children  of  representative 
cotton-mill  families  of  going  to  work,  attending  school,  or  remaining 
at  home,  especially  among  the  children  of  school  age  or  of  children 
just  reaching  the  legal  working  age,  furnishes  some  significant  infor- 
mation. In  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
and  Rhode  Island  the  age  at  which  employment  might  legally  begin 
was  uniformly  14.  In  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Alabama  the  legal  age  was  12  years.  Mississippi  at  the 
time  of  the  investigation  had  no  legal  age  limit.  This  difference  in 
the  age  at  which  work  might  legally  begin  must  be  borne  in  mind  in 
considering  the  figures  which  are  presented  herewith.  It  should  be 
said  that  the  figures  can  not  be  taken  as  representative  of  all  families 
in  the  States  or  sections  to  which  they  relate,  or  even  for  all  wage- 
working  families  in  those  localities.  The  study  is  confined  to 
families  having  women  and  children  employed  in  cotton  mills  in  the 
localities  covered  by  this  investigation. 

The  Qotton-mill  families  from  which  detailed  information  was 
secured  in  order  to  show  the  condition  of  families  of  woman  and 
child  mill  workers  numbered  2,421,  of  which  854  were  in  the  New 
England  States  and  1,567  in  the  Southern  States.  (a)  As  the  legal  age 
limit  in  the  first  group  of  States  was  uniformly  14  years  and  in  the 
second  12,  excepting  Mississippi,  the  States  are  first  considered  in  two 
groups  on  the  basis  of  this  age  classification.  The  New  England  fam- 
ilies visited  had  2,372  children  under  16  years  of  age,  while  the 
southern  families  had  5,217  children  of  the  same  ages.  The  children 
under  6  years  were,  of  course,  with  few  exceptions,  at  home,  being 
too  young  for  either  school  or  work.  However,  of  the  503  children 
under  6  in  the  New  England  families  7  were  at  school,  and  of  the 
1,126  of  corresponding  ages  in  the  southern  families  50  were  at  school. 

In  the  following  table  the  children  6  to  15  years  of  age,  inclusive,  in 
the  families  visited  in  New  England  and  the  South  are  presented  in 

a  The  methods  of  selecting  the  families,  securing  the  detailed  information,  and 
verifying  the  ages  of  children  are  explained  in  full  on  pages  413  to  418. 
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three  groups  showing  the  number  and  per  cent  at  work,  at  school,  and 
at  home.  The  children  are  also  grouped  by  ages,  namely,  6  to  9,  10 
and  11,  12  and  13,  14  and  15: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  6  TO  15  YEARS  OF  AGE   IN  COTTON-MILL 
FAMILIES    VISITED     WHO    WERE     AT    WORK,    AT    SCHOOL,    AND    AT    HOME,    BY 

AGE  GROUPS. 


Age  group. 

New  England  group. 

Southern  group. 

Total 
num- 
ber. 

At  work. 

At  school. 

At  home. 

Total 
num- 
ber. 

At  work. 

At  school. 

At  home. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

47.9 
14.4 

6  to  9  years 

}    845 

2 

0.3 

732 

86.6 

Ill 

13.1 

ft.  181 

\    754 

97 
379 

8.2 
50.3 

518 
266 

43.9 
35.3 

566 
109 

10  and  11  years  

Total,  6  to  11 
years  
12  and  13  years  

845 
400 

2 
48 

.3 
12.0 

732 
336 

86.6 
84.0 

111 
16 

13.1 
4.0 

1.935 
1,084 

476 
952 

24.6 

87.8 

784 
90 

40.5 
8.3 

675 
42 

34.9 
3.9 

Total,  6  to  13 
years  

1,245 
624 

50 
523 

4.0 
83.8 

1,068 

82 

85.8 
13.1 

127 
19 

10.2 
3.1 

3,019 
1,072 

1,428 
1,031 

47.3 
96.2 

874 
20 

29.0 
1.9 

717 
21 

23.7 
1.9 

14  and  15  years  

Total,  6  to  15 
years  

1,869 

573 

30.7 

1,150 

61.5 

146 

7.8 

4,091 

2,459 

60.1 

894 

21.9 

738 

18.0 

It  is  seen  from  an  examination  of  the  foregoing  table  that  in  the 
families  visited  the  children  6  to  15  years  of  age,  inclusive,  numbered 
1,869  in  the  New  England  group  of  families  and  4,091  in  the  southern. 
The  per  cent  of  these  at  work,  at  school,  and  at  home  varied  greatly 
in  the  two  sections,  not  only  for  the  children  as  a  whole,  but  in  the 
several  age  groups,  naturally  the  per  cent  at  work  increasing  very 
greatly  in  the  group  where  employment  was  permitted  under  the  law, 
namely,  at  14  in  New  England  and  at  12  in  the  South. 

Of  the  total  children  6  to  15  years  of  age  in  the  854  New  England 
families  visited,  30.7  per  cent  were  at  work,  61.5  per  cent  were  at 
school,  and  7.8  per  cent  at  home,  while  in  the  1,567  southern  families 
60.1  per  cent  were  at  work,  21.9  per  cent  were  at  school,  and  18  per 
cent  were  at  home. 

In  the  New  England  families,  as  would  be  expected,  the  percentage 
at  work  in  the  age  groups  under  14  is  small,  as  is  also  the  percentage 
at  home,  more  than  85  per  cent  being  in  attendance  upon  school.  At 
14  and  15  the  situation  is  changed,  83.8  per  cent  having  gone  to  work. 
Of  all  children  6  to  13  years  of  age,  inclusive,  in  the  854  New  England 
families  visited,  4  per  cent  were  at  work,  85.8  per  cent  were  at  school, 
and  10.2  per  cent  were  at  home.  In  the  1,567  southern  families  the 
per  cent  of  children  of  corresponding  ages,  6  to  13,  at  work  was  47.3, 
while  29.0  per  cent  were  at  school  and  23.7  per  cent  were  at  home. 

Basing  the  figures  for  the  southern  families  visited  on  children  of 
ages  6  to  1 1  only,  the  years  when  employment  is  illegal  and  attendance 
at  school  might  be  expected,  24.6  per  cent  were  at  work,  40.5  per  cent 
were  at  school,  and  34.9  per  cent  were  at  home. 
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In  the  southern  families,  even  in  the  age  group  6  to  9  years,  8.2  per 
cent  were  at  work;  at  10  and  11,  50.3  per  cent  were  at  work;  and  at 
12  and  13  (12  being  the  legal  age  of  employment),  87.8  per  cent  were  at 
work.  The  largest  percentage  of  children  at  school  was  in  the  group 
6  to  9  years  of  age  constituting  43.9  per  cent,  but  an  even  greater  per 
cent  were  at  home,  namely,  47.9  per  cent.  At  10  and  11  years, 
fewer,  or  35.3  per  cent,  were  at  school  and  14.4  per  cent  were  at  home. 

In  the  following  table  only  children  6  to  13  years  of  age  are  included. 
They  are  presented,  however,  in  two  age  groups,  6  to  11,  inclusive, 
and  12  and  13.  These  figures  are  presented  to  show  separately  the 
facts  for  each  of  the  10  States  and  the  totals  for  the  New  England  and 
the  southern  groups. 

NUMBER  AND   PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  IN  COTTON-MILL  FAMILIES   VISITED    OF 
EACH  AGE  GROUP  AT  WORK,  AT  SCHOOL,  AND  AT  HOME,  BY  STATES. 


State. 

Children  12  and  13  years  of  age  — 

Children  6  to  11  years  of  age— 

At  work. 

At  school. 

At  home. 

At  work. 

At  school. 

At  home. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

Maine                      

29 
1 
1 
17 

33.0 
2.2 
.6 
18.3 

52 
41 
169 
74 

59.1 
91.1 
97.1 

79.6 

7 
3 
4 
2 

7.9 
6.7 
2.3 
2.1 

1 
1 

0.5 
1.2 

155 
,     75 
351 
151 

81.2 
86.2 
89.3 
86.8 

35 
11 
42 
23 

18.3 
12.6 
10.7 
13.2 

New  Hampshire 

Massachusetts  

Rhode  Island 

Total  . 

48 

12.0 

336 

2 
32 
28 
20 
7 
1 

84.0 

4.3 
8.9 
9.2 
10.1 
6.3 
1.6 

16 

2 
15 
4 
16 
1 
4 

4.0 

4.3 
4.2 
1.3 
8.0 
.9 
6.2 

2 

11 
127 
193 
44 
43 
58 

.3 

13.2 
20.1 
32.3 
13.9 

24.8 
43.0 

732 

18 
283 
226 
157 
66 
34 

86.6 

21.7 
44.9 
37.9 
49.7 
38.2 
25.2 

111 

54 
221 
178 
115 
64 
43 

13.1 

65.1 
35.0 
29.8 
36.4 
37.0 
31.8 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Virginia  

43 
311 
273 
163 
103 
59 

91.4 
86.9 
89.5 
81.9 
92.8 
92.2 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina  

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi  

Total 

952 

87.8 

90 

8.3 

42 

3.9 

476 

24.6 

784 

40.5 

675 

34.9 

The  foregoing  table  permits  a  comparison  between  the  various 
States.  Referring  to  the  age  group  12  and  13  years  in  the  New 
England  families  visited,  it  will  be  seen  that  both  New  Hampshire 
and  Massachusetts  show  only  a  single  child  at  work,  over  90  per  cent 
of  the  children  in  each  of  those  States  being  at  school.  Rhode  Island 
had  17,  or  18.3  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  these  ages  at  work,  while 
Maine  had  an  even  higher  proportion,  33  per  cent,  at  work.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  employment  at  these  ages  was  illegal.  Refer- 
ring to  the  age  group  6  to  11  years,  only  two  children  are  shown  at 
work,  1  in  Maine  and  1  in  New  Hampshire.  Massachusetts  families 
show  the  highest  per  cent  of  children  at  school,  89.3,  while  Maine 
showed  only  81.2  per  cent.  The  per  cent  of  children  of  these  ages 
at  home  ranged  from  10.7  in  Massachusetts  to  18.3  in  the  Maine 
families. 
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For  the  southern  families  visited  in  the  age  group  12  and  13  years, 
Alabama  had  the  highest  percentage  of  children  at  work,  92.8  per 
cent,  although  Mississippi  also  had  over  92  per  cent.  Georgia  had 
the  lowest  percentage,  81.9  per  cent.  The  highest  percentage  at 
school  in  this  age  group  was  found  in  Georgia,  10.1  per  cent,  with 
South  Carolina  next  with  9.2  per  cent.  Mississippi  had  the  lowest 
or  1.6  per  cent.  Passing  to  the  age  group  6  to  11  years,  the  Missis- 
sippi families  showed  43  per  cent  of  the  children  of  these  ages  at 
work;  Virginia  had  but  13.2  per  cent  and  Georgia  13.9  per  cent. 
Georgia  had  the  highest  per  cent  of  children  at  school,  49.7;  North 
Carolina  had  44.9,  while  Virginia  had  but  21.7  per  cent.  The  striking 
feature  of  this  section  of  the  table  is  the  high  percentage  of  children 
6  to  11  years  of  age  neither  at  work  nor  in  attendance  at  school. 
Virginia  had  65.1  per  cent  of  the  children  at  home,  while  four  other 
States  had  over  30  per  cent  at  home. 

In  the  following  table  the  children  6  to  11  years  of  age  in  the  1,567 
southern  families  visited  are  divided  into  two  smaller  age  groups,  6 
to  9  years  and  10  and  11  years,  so  as  to  show  for  each  State  the  con- 
ditions as  to  work,  school  attendance,  and  remaining  at  home. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN    IN    COTTON-MILL  FAMILIES  VISITED    OF 
EACH  AGE    GROUP  AT  WORK,  AT  SCHOOL,  AND  AT  HOME,  BY  STATES. 


State. 

Children  10  and  11  years  of  age— 

Children  6  to  9  years  of  age— 

At  work. 

At  school. 

At  home. 

At  work. 

At  school. 

At  home. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Virginia 

11 
96 
155 
41 
38 
38 

35.5 
41.7 
64.3 
32.8 
50.7 
73.1 

7 
101 
63 
56 
29 
10 

22.6 
43.9 
26.1 
44.8 
38.7 
19.2 

13 
33 
23 
28 
8 
4 

41.9 
14.4 
9.6 
22.4 
10.6 
7.7 

11 

182 
163 
101 
37 
24 

21.2 
45.4 
45.8 
52.9 
37.8 
28.9 

41 

188 
155 
87 
56 
39 

78.8 
46.9 
43.5 
45.5 
57.1 
47.0 

North  Carolina 

31 

38 
3 
5 

20 

7.7 
10.7 
1.6 
5.1 
24.1 

South  Carolina  

Georgia  ... 

Alabama  

Mississippi  . 

Total  

379 

50.3 

266 

35.3 

109 

14.4 

97 

8.2 

518 

43.9 

566 

47.9 

= 


The  foregoing  table  is  in  the  same  form  as  those  that  have  preceded 
d  that  have  been  discussed  in  detail.  The  age  group  10  and  11 
ears  for  Mississippi  families  visited  shows  73.1  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren at  work,  South  Carolina  64.3  per  cent,  while  in  Georgia  only 
32.8  per  cent  were  at  work.  The  highest  percentage  in  attendance 
at  school  was  found  in  Georgia  families,  44.8  per  cent,  while  in  Missis- 
sippi only  19.2  per  cent  were  at  school,  and  in  Virginia  only  22.6 
per  cent.  The  children  at  home  constituted  41.9  per  cent  in  Vir- 
ginia and  22.4  per  cent  in  Georgia.  These  figures  bring  out  strikingly 
the  fact  that  even  in  the  most  important  school  years  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  children  who  were  not  at  work  and  for  whom  school 
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was  available  were  not  attending  school,  but  were  remaining  at  home 
for  no  good  reason  whatever. 

In  the  following  table  the  children  of  the  854  families  visited  in 
New  England  are  analyzed  by  the  nativity  and  race  of  the  head  of 
the  family,  as  well  as  by  age  groups,  and  the  number  and  per  cent  at 
work,  at  school,  and  at  home  are  shown: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  IN  COTTON-MILL  FAMILIES  VISITED  IN  FOUR 
NEW  ENGLAND  STATES  AT  WORK,  AT  SCHOOL,  AND  AT  HOME,  BY  NATIVITY  AND 
RACE  OF  HEAD  OF  FAMILY. 

CHILDREN  14  AND  15  YEARS  OF  AGE. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Num- 
ber. 

At  work. 

At  school. 

At  home. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Native  of  native  parents  

22 

16 

72.7 

4 

18.2 

2 

9.1 

Native  of  foreign  parents: 
French  Canadian  . 

27 
2 
13 
2 
2 

24 
1 
12 
2 
2 

88.9 
50.0 
92.3 
100.0 
100.0 

3 
1 
1 

11.1 
50.0 

7.7 

English 

Irish  .  . 

Portuguese 

Other  races  

Total 

46 

41 

276 
42 
45 
14 
18 
39 
32 

89.1 

83.9 
87.5 
71.4 
100.0 
78.3 
95.1 
84.2 

5 

42 
6 
15 

10.9 

12.8 
12.5 

23.8 

Foreign  born: 
French  Canadian. 

3.3 

329 
48 
63 
14 
23 
41 
38 

11 

English 

Irish  

3 

4.8 

Italian  .  . 

Polish  

3 
2 

5 

13.0 
4.9 
13.2 

2 

8.7 

Portuguese  .  . 

Other  races  

1 

2.6 

Total  

556 
624 

466 
523 

83.8 
83.8 

73 

13.1 
13.1 

17 

3.1 

Grand  total 

82 

19 

3.1 

CHILDREN  12  AND  13  YEARS  OF  AGE. 


Native  of  native  parents 

21 

20 

95.2 

1 

4.8 

Native  of  foreign  parents: 
French  Canadian 

19 

2 

10.5 

17 

89.5 

English 

1 

1 

100  o 

Irish  .. 

9 

9 

100.0 

Portuguese 

1 

1 

100  0 

Other  races.  ... 

3 

3 

100.0 

Total  

33 

2 

6.1 

31 

93.9 

Foreign  born: 
French  Canadian  

206 

= 
32 

= 
15.5 

165 

= 
80.1 

— 
9 

= 
4.4 

English... 

22 

22 

100.0 

Irish 

34 

1 

3  0 

30 

88  2 

3 

8.8 

Italian  

15 

6 

40.0 

9 

60.0 

Polish 

16 

1 

6.2 

15 

93.8 

Portuguese  

28 

3 

10.7 

24 

85.7 

1 

3.6 

Other  races 

25 

3 

12.0 

20 

80.0 

2 

8.0 

Total  

346 

46 

13.3 

285 

82.4 

15 

4.3 

Grand  total 

400 

— 

12  0 

=— 
336 

= 

= 

== 
4.0 

Of  the  total  New  England  children  12  and  13  years  of  age  in  families 
visited  the  per  cent  at  work  was  12  and  the  per  cent  at  school  84;  of 
those  in  families  with  heads  native  born  of  native  parents  there  were 
none  at  work,  while  95.2  per  cent  were  at  school. 
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Of  the  children  in  families  with  heads  native  born  of  foreign  par- 
ents the  per  cent  at  work  was  6.1  and  the  per  cent  at  school  93.9. 

Of  the  children  in  families  with  heads  foreign  born  the  per  cent  at 
work  was  13.3  and  the  per  cent  at  school  82.4.  The  Italian  families 
are  the  only  ones  showing  a  percentage  of  children  at  work  greatly 
above  the  average,  the  per  cent  for  Italian  children  being  40. 

Of  the  total  New  England  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  in  the 
families  visited  the  per  cent  at  work  was  83.8  and  the  per  cent  at 
school  13.1;  of  those  in  families  with  heads  native  born  of  native 
parents  the  per  cent  at  work  was  72.7  and  the  per  cent  at  school  18.2. 

Of  the  children  in  families  with  heads  native  born  of  foreign  parents 
the  per  cent  at  work  was  89.1  and  the  per  cent  at  school  10.9.  Save 
in  the  race  groups  with  numbers  too  small  to  be  significant,  the  per- 
centages do  not  differ  much  from  the  average  of  all  races. 

Of  the  children  in  families  with  heads  foreign  born  the  per  cent  at 
work  was  83.8  and  the  per  cent  at  school  13.1.  All  of  the  14  Italian 
children  were  at  work;  the  Portuguese  also  showed  a  high  percent- 
age, 95.1. 

As  shown  by  general  Table  XIV,  of  the  children  under  12  in  fam- 
ilies with  foreign-born  heads  the  per  cent  at  school  was  54.4.  The 
highest  per  cent  at  school  was  among  the  English,  64.6;  followed  by 
the  unspecified  races,  63.5;  the  Irish,  60.9;  the  Italians,  54.9;  the 
French  Canadians,  53.6;  the  Portuguese,  47.8,  and  the  Polish  42. 9. 

CONTRACTS    AND    AGREEMENTS    WITH    EMPLOYEES  IN  REGARD    TO 

CHILDREN. 

In  many  mills,  particularly  small  ones,  employees  work  under  oral 
contracts  only,  and  they  are  governed  by  rules  of  the  company,  which 
are  usually  posted  in  the  mill.  Some  mill  companies  owning  company 
houses  enter  into  a  written  contract  with  the  head  of  each  family 
occupying  one  of  these  houses.  Such  contracts  contain  provisions 
relating  to  such  matters  as  the  occupancy  of  the  dwellings,  notice  to 
vacate  premises,  notice  of  intention  to  terminate  contract,  and  an 
agreement  that  the  employee  shall  be  governed  by  the  rules  of  the 
company. 

A  few  establishments  were  visited  during  this  investigation  in  which 
the  written  contract  of  employment  also  contained  a  provision  that 
all  children  of  working  age  should  work  regularly  in  the  mill  unless 
excused  from  service  by  the  superintendent.  In  fact,  such  contracts 
usually  contained  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  family  who,  it  was 
agreed,  should  work  in  the  mill,  and  it  was  generally  understood  that 
such  list  was  to  include  all  persons  eligible  to  employment,  although 
the  contract  did  not  expressly  so  provide.  In  many  mills  in  the 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 16 
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South  in  which  no  written  contract  was  made  with  employees  there 
was  an  oral  or  tacit  understanding  that  all  children  of  working  age 
in  each  family  occupying  a  company  house  should  work  regularly  in 
the  mill  unless  excused.  One  mill  in  New  England  also  reported 
such  an  understanding. 

The  following  is  the  form  of  contract  in  use  at  one  mill  which 
required  all  children  of  working  age  to  work  regularly  unless  excused : 

Whereas,  I  with  my  family  intend  to  occupy  one  of  the  dwelling 

houses  belonging  to  the Manufacturing  Company,  in  the  town 

of f  and  intend  to  enter  into  the  employment  of  said  company ; 

and  whereas  in  doing  so  it  is  desired  to  express  the  agreement  between 
myself  and  the  said  company.  Now,  therefore,  I  do  agree  upon  the 
following : 

1 .  That  all  children,  members  of  my  family,  between  the  ages  of  5 
and  12  years,  shall  enter  the  school  maintained  by  said  company  at 

and  shall  attend  every  school  day  during  the  school  session 

nnless  prevented  by  sickness  or  other  unavoidable  causes. 

2.  That  all  children  members  of  my  family  above  12  years  old  shall 
work  regularly  in  the  mill,  and  shall  not  be  excused  from  services 
therein  without  the  consent  of  the  superintendent,  for  good  cause. 

3.  That  neither  I  nor  any  member  of  my  family  shall  quit  the 
employment  of  the  said  company  without  giving  two  weeks'  notice, 
except  for  cause. 

4.  In  case  I  receive  notice  to  quit,  I  agree  to  give  up  my  dwelling 
house  at  the  end  of  two  weeks ;  but  in  case  I  am  discharged  for  cause 
I  agree  to  surrender  it  within  three  days. 

5.  I  agree  to  comply  with  all  the  rules  of  the  —        -  Manufacturing 
Company. 

The  foregoing  agreement  has  been  read  to  or  by  me  and  I  fully 
understand  it. 

- ..-,19...  

Witness : 

-,19-. 

Witness : 

..,19... 

Witness :   . 


The  form  of  agreement  in  use  at  another  mill  is  very  similar. 
Both  contracts  contain  a  provision  not  included  in  the  contract  in 
use  at  any  other  mill  visited  during  this  investigation,  the  provision 
that  all  children  5  to  12  years  old  shall  attend  school.  This  con- 
tract also  includes  the  usual  provision  for  two  weeks'  notice  before 
leaving  employment. 

Following  is  a  form  of  contract  in  use  in  some  mills.  It  will  be 
observed  that  this  agreement  does  not  provide  that  all  children  of 
legal  age  shall  work  in  the  mill. 
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,  ,  1907. 

-  Manufacturing  Company, 


GENTLEMEN:  I  hereby  request  you  to  give  employment  to  the 
members  of  my  family  whose  names  and  ages  I  hereby  certify  are 
correct  as  given  below. 


Names. 


I,  -  — ,   hereby   agree  with   the  -  -  Manufacturing 

Company  that  any  house,  building,  room,  or  rooms  which  I  may  rent 
from  it  I  will  vacate  at  any  time,  on  three  days'  notice  from  lessor, 
and  that  the  said  company  may  have  a  lien  upon  the  wages  of  such 
of  my  family  as  it  may  employ  for  the  amount.  I  also  agree  to  leave 
said  house  clean  and  in  as  good  condition  as  when  rented  by  me. 

It  was  found  that  employees  are  frequently  averse  to  signing  these 
contracts.  The  reason  seemed  to  be  a  feeling  that  they  were  signing 
awaysqme  part  of  the  independence  which  constitutes  such  a  marked 
trait  of  character  of  southern  mill  operatives.  In  fact,  at  the  mill 
using  the  form  of  contract  first  given  above  it  was  found  impossible  to 
induce  the  heads  of  all  families  to  sign  the  contract  and  its  use  has 
been  practically  abandoned. 

ILLITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WORK- 
ERS IN  COTTON  MILL  FAMILIES. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  investigation  information  was  secured 
as  to  school  attendance  and  ability  to  read  and  write  of  the  women  and 
children  at  work  in  all  the  cotton  mill  families  visited  except  a  few  in 
North  Carolina.  In  the  following  table  the  facts  as  to  school  attend- 
ance and  ability  to  read  and  write  of  these  women  and  children  are 
shown,  the  classification  being  into  three  groups:  (a)  Children  under 
14  years  of  age,  (&)  children  14  and  15  years  of  age,  and  (c)  women 
16  years  of  age  and  over,  not  including  married  women. 

The  persons  in  each  of  these  groups  are  divided  into  those  unable 
to  read  and  write  and  those  able  to  read  and  write.  Any  person 
claiming  to  be  able  to  write  even  a  little  was  not  counted  as  illiterate. 
Like  all  other  tables  in  regard  to  illiteracy,  this  one  may  have  a  con- 
siderable element  of  error,  due  to  untruthful  answers  to  the  inquiries. 
This  margin,  however,  is  certainly  in  the  direction  of  understate- 
ment of  illiteracy  rather  than  overstatement.  The  table  follows. 
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ILLITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WORKERS  IN 
COTTON-MILL  FAMILIES  VISITED. 

[This  table  does  not  include  data  for  women  and  children  in  a  few  families  in  North  Carolina.] 


Persons  unable  to  read  and  write. 

Persons  able  to  read 
and  write. 

Num- 

Persons who 

rFot3.1 

ber  re- 

attended 

State  and  age  group. 

num- 

portinc 
as  to 

Per 

Per- 
sons 

school  . 

Per 

Aver- 

ber. 

liter- 
acy. 

Num- 
ber. 

cent 
of  those 
report- 
ing. 

who 
never 
attend- 
ed 
school. 

Num- 
ber. 

cent 
of  those 
report- 
ing. 

age 
months' 
school 
attend- 
ance. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
months' 
attend- 

ance. 

Maine: 

Children  under  14  years. 

30 

29 

4 

13.8 

4 

12  0 

25 

86.2 

43.2 

Children  14  and  15  years. 

125 

125 

24 

19.2 

«3 

a  20 

22.2 

101 

80.8 

050.7 

Women  16  years  and  over 

213 

213 

23 

10.8 

,*a 

619 

38.3 

190 

89.2 

58.6 

New  Hampshire: 

Children  under  14  years. 

2 

2 

o 

2 

100.0 

(c) 

Children  14  and  15  years. 

48 

48 

1 

2.1 

1 

36.0 

47 

97.9 

64.4 

Women  16  years  and  over 

89 

89 

9 

10.1 

2 

7 

24.9 

80 

89.9 

62.1 

Massachusetts: 

Children  under  14  years. 

1 

1 

1 

100.0 

1 

Children  14  and  15  years. 

242 

239 

4 

1.7 

1 

3 

52.3 

235 

98.3 

d63.0 

Women  16  years  and  over 

486 

486 

44 

9.1 

624 

618 

44.1 

442 

90.9 

e62.4 

Rhode  Island: 

Children  under  14  years. 

17 

17 

1 

5.9 

1 

16 

94.1 

34.6 

Children  14  and  15  years. 

108 

108 

8 

7.4 

4 

4 

""i9.'5~ 

100 

92.6 

050.7 

Women  16  years  and  over 

229 

229 

24 

10.5 

20 

4 

15.8 

205 

89.5 

/50.3 

Virginia: 

Children  under  14  years. 

54 

54 

38 

70.4 

10 

28 

10.7 

16 

29.6 

18.9 

Children  14  and  15  years. 

45 

45 

26 

57.8 

7 

19 

7.6 

19 

42.2 

20.8 

Women  16  years  and  over 

52 

52 

25 

48.1 

11 

14 

9.7 

27 

51.9 

626.0 

North  Carolina: 

Children  under  14  years. 

438 

327 

176 

53.8 

«70 

o!05 

6.6 

151 

46.2 

dl7.3 

Children  14  and  15  years. 

325 

254 

101 

39.8 

o33 

o67 

7.3 

153 

60.2 

319.5 

Women  16  years  and  over 

401 

304 

80 

26.3 

33 

47 

6.5 

224 

73.7 

A  20.  2 

South  Carolina: 

Children  under  14  years  . 

467 

463 

233 

50.3 

d!09 

a"  121 

7.7 

230 

49.7 

i  22.  3 

Children  14  and  15  years. 
Women  16  years  and  over 

279 
328 

276 
326 

88 
74 

31.9 
22.7 

644 
34 

642 
40 

6.9 

8.8 

188 
252 

68.1 
77.3 

t25.0 
/28.4 

Georgia: 

Children  under  14  years. 
Children  14  and  15  years. 

206 
209 

206 
209 

88 
59 

42.7 
28.2 

o28 
14 

o59 
45 

8.9 
10.6 

118 
150 

57.3 
71.8 

/19.6 
/22.2 

Women  16  years  and  over 

276 

276 

65 

23.6 

22 

43 

10.5 

211 

76.4 

23.9 

Alabama: 

Children  under  14  years. 

146 

145 

95 

65.5 

42 

53 

6.5 

50 

34.2 

617.5 

Children  14  and  15  years. 

114 

114 

53 

46.5 

24 

29 

6.3 

61 

53.5 

621.0 

Women  16  years  and  over 

154 

154 

59 

38.3 

30 

29 

8.6 

95 

61.7 

617.4 

Mississippi: 

Children  under  14  years. 

117 

116 

51 

44.0 

9 

42 

6.3 

65 

56.0 

613.5 

Children  14  and  15  years. 

59 

59 

13 

22.0 

6 

7 

4.7 

46 

78.0 

a20.6 

Women  16  years  and  over 

77 

77 

8 

10.4 

4 

4 

7.3 

69 

89.6 

27.2 

o  Not  including  1  person,  school  attendance  not  reported. 
6  Not  including  2  persons,  school  attendance  not  reported. 
c  Not  reported. 

d  Not  including  3  persons,  school  attendance  not  reported. 
<  Not  including  22  persons,  school  attendance  not  reported. 
/  Not  including  4  persons,  school  attendance  not  reported. 
g  Not  including  8  persons,  school  attendance  not  reported. 
h  Not  including  9  persons,  school  attendance  not  reported. 
»  Not  including  5  persons,  school  attendance  not  reported. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  table  that  the  highest  percentages 
of  illiteracy  among  the  children  of  cotton  mill  families  were  found  in 
Alabama  and  in  Virginia.  In  Alabama,  out  of  145  children  under  14 
reporting,  95,  or  65.5  per  cent,  were  unable  to  read  and  write.  Of 
these,  42  had  never  attended  school  and  53  reported  an  average 
attendance  of  6.5  months.  In  Virginia,  out  of  54  children,  38,  or 
70.4  per  cent,  were  unable  to  read  and  write.  Of  these,  10  had  never 
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attended  school  and  28  reported  an  average  attendance  of  10.7 
months.  The  number  of  Virginia  children  included  in  this  table  is 
small  and  there  might  be  hesitation  in  accepting  the  percentage  as 
representative  for  this  reason^  but  the  figures  of  this  table  seem  to 
be  fully  borne  out  by  the  statements  of  official  reports.  (a) 

The  lowest  per  cent  of  illiterate  children  under  14  years  of  age  at 
work  in  the  southern  mill  families  visited  was  found  in  Georgia,  where, 
out  of  206  reporting,  88,  or  42.7  per  cent,  were  stated  to  be  unable  to 
read  and  write.  Of  this  number,  28  had  never  attended  school  and 
59  reported  an  average  attendance  of  8.9  months.  The  percentage 
of  illiterates  among  the  children  under  14  at  work  in  the  Mississippi 
mill  families  reported  was  but  slightly  higher  than  in  Georgia,  namely, 
44  per  cent. 

Of  the  29  children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work,  in  the  cotton- 
mill  families  visited  in  Maine  for  whom  reports  as  to  illiteracy  and 
school  attendance  were  secured,  4,  or  13.8  per  cent,  were -unable  to 
read 'and  write.  These  4  illiterate  children  had  attended  school  on 
an  average  of  12  months.  The  25  children  who  were  reported  as 
able  to  read  and  write  had  attended  school  on  an  average  of  43.2 
months.  Of  the  other  New  England  States  included  in  the  investi- 
gation, New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  were  unimportant  so  far 
as  the  employment  of  children  under  14  years  of  age  is  concerned. 
In  Rhode  Island,  of  the  17  children  under  14  years  reported,  only 
1  was  found  to  be  unable  to  read  and  write,  and  this  child  had  never 
attended  school. 

With  reference  to  the  per  cent  of  illiterates  among  the  children 
under  14  years  of  age  at  work  in  the  Southern  States,  there  would  be 
included  in  these  numbers  some  children  who  had  not  permanently 
left  school.  To  some  extent  in  all  of  these  States  the  practice  pre- 
vails, especially  in  families  where  there  are  a  number  of  young 
children,  of  putting  some  of  the  children  to  work  and  keeping  others 
in  school  during  one  year,  and  in  the  following  year  of  returning 
the  working  children  to  school  and  putting  the  school  children  to 

a  "To  my  mind,  the  saddest,  if  not  the  most  serious,  matter  encountered  in  the  terri- 
tory visited  by  me,  is  the  great  number  of  white  children  under  employment  who  can 
neither  read  nor  write.  They  attend  no  kind  of  school,  many  of  them;  it  is  from 
home  to  work,  and  from  work  to  home.  Many  employees  from  18  years  to  those 
of  mature  age  are  in  a  deplorable  condition,  so  far  as  any  learning  is  concerned,  as  are 
the  youngest  employees.  Children  are  employed  in  the  same  plant  with  parents, 
work  side  by  side,  and  neither  of  whom  can  tell  the  first  letter  in  the  alphabet.  This 
is  undoubtedly  a  deplorable  condition,  and  strenuous  efforts  will  no  doubt  have  to 
be  resorted  to  in  order  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  may  be  altered,  the  children  forced 
to  attend  school,  which  in  the  end  will  prove  a  permanent  good  to  them.  Some  places 
visited  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  employees,  all  grown,  can  not  sign  their  names  to  the 
pay  roll."  (Report  of  the  special  agent  on  inspection  of  factories  in  the  Ninth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics  for  the  State  of  Virginia,  1906, 
p.  250.) 
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work.  With  this  practice  some  of  the  children  here  reported  as 
illiterate  would  later,  by  this  irregular  school  attendance,  learn  to 
read  and  write. 

In  all  the  States  included  in  the  investigation,  large  numbers  of 
children  14  and  15  years  of  age  were  reported  at  work  and,  in  con- 
sequence, the  figures  in  regard  to  illiteracy  and  school  attendance  may 
be  regarded  as  comparable  for  these  age  groups. 

Among  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  at  work,  as  in  the  case  of 
children  under  14,  the  highest  percentage  of  illiteracy  was  found 
in  Virginia.  Out  of  45  reporting,  26,  or  57.8  per  cent,  were  unable 
to  read  and  write.  Of  these,  7  had  never  attended  school  and  19 
reported  an  average  attendance  of  7.6  months.  Of  114  Alabama 
children  14  and  15  years  of  age  reported,  53,  or  46.5  per  cent,  were 
unable  to  read  and  write.  Of  these,  24  had  never  attended  school 
and  29  reported  an  average  school  attendance  of  6.3  months. 

In  the  Maine  families  visited,  out  of  125  children  14  and  15  years 
of  age  at  work,  24,  or  19.2  per  cent,  were  unable  to  read  and  write. 
Of  these,  3  had  never  attended  school  and  20  reported  an  average 
attendance  of  22.2  months. 

The  lowest  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  children  of  14  and  15 
years  at  work  was  in  Massachusetts,  where,  out  of  239  children 
reporting,  only  4,  or  1.7  per  cent,  were  unable  to  read  and  write. 
One  of  these  had  never  attended  school,  while  the  other  3  illiterates 
reported  an  average  school  attendance  of  52.3  months. 

For  the  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work,  members  of  cot- 
ton-mill families  included  in  this  investigation,  the  highest  percentage 
of  illiteracy  was  found  in  Virginia,  where,  out  of  52  reported,  25,  or 
48.1  per  cent,  were  unable  to  read  and  write.  Of  these,  11  had  never 
attended  school  and  14  reported  an  average  attendance  of  9.7  months. 
The  next  highest  per  cent  of  illiteracy  was  found  in  Alabama,  where, 
of  154  women,  59,  or  38.3  per  cent,  were  unable  to  read  and  write. 
Of  these,  30  had  never  attended  school  and  29  reported  a  school 
attendance  of  8.6  months.  In  the  New  England  group  of  States, 
out  of  213  women  reporting  in  Maine,  23,  or  10.8  per  cent,  were  un- 
able to  read  and  write,  while  out  of  229  in  Rhode  Island,  24,  or  10.5 
per  cent,  were  unable  to  read  and  write.  The  lowest  per  cent  was 
found  in  Massachusetts,  where,  out  of  486  reporting,  44,  or  9.1  per 
cent,  were  unable  to  read  and  write.  Of  this  number,  24  had  never 
attended  school,  while  18  reported  an  average  attendance  of  44.1 
months.  Many  of  these  cases  of  illiteracy  among  the  women  in  New 
England  are  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  of  foreign  birth  and  have 
come  to  this  country  and  gone  to  work  here  when  they  were  beyond 
the  school  age. 

A  comparison  of  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  the  three  age  groups 
shows  in  each  of  the  southern  group  of  States  a  greater  percentage 
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of  illiteracy  in  the  lower  age  groups  than  in  the  high  ones.  The 
differences,  moreover,  are  pronounced  enough  to  indicate  that  the 
children  under  14  years  of  age  have  not  had  the  benefits  of  the  public 
schools  to  as  great  an  extent  as  have  the  older  mill  workers.  This 
is  confirmed  also  by  the  average  months  of  school  attendance  both 
of  the  illiterates  and  of  those  reporting  themselves  as  able  to  read 
and  write.  Among  the  illiterates  in  nearly  every  case  the  average 
months  of  school  attendance  of  the  children  under  14  at  work  are 
less  than  those  of  the  women  16  years  of  age  and  over.  Among 
those  reporting  themselves  able  to  read  and  write,  the  difference  as 
to  months  of  school  attendance  is  quite  pronounced  in  every  State 
save  Alabama. 

That  the  standard  of  those  reporting  themselves  able  to  read  and 
write  is  low  in  many  cases  will  be  clearly  apparent  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  figures  in  regard  to  average  months  of  school  attendance. 
Thus,  in  Mississippi  65  children  under  14  reported  themselves  as  able 
to  read  and  write,  but  their  school  attendance  averaged  only  13.5 
months.  In  North  Carolina  the  average  school  attendance  for  151 
such  children  was  only  17.3  months  and  in  Alabama  for  50  children 
only  17.5  months.  In  explanation  of  these  figures,  it  should  be  said 
that  in  these  States,  in  many  school  districts,  the  public  schools  are 
open  only  4  months  in  the  year,  and  for  a  child  living  in  such  a  district 
17  months  of  school  attendance  would  mean  attendance  for  more 
than  four  years. 

In  general  Table  XXVII  further  details  are  given  concerning  the 
school  attendance  and  literacy  of  women  and  of  children  according  to 
their  sex,  age,  and  nativity.  The  school  attendance  in  5-month  and 
10-month  periods  up  to  80  months  and  the  average  age  at  leaving 
school  are  shown,  together  with  the  number  of  persons  of  each 
specified  age  and  nativity  (1)  who  never  attended  school,  (2)  who 
could  read  or  write  English,  (3)  who  could  read  or  write  only  some 
language  other  than  English,  and  (4)  who  could  read  or  write  no 
language  at  all. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS  AS  TO  ILLITERACY  IN  THE  STATES  INVESTIGATED. 

The  foregoing  statistics  relate  entirely  to  the  conditions  as  to  illit- 
eracy of  the  woman  and  child  workers  in  the  cotton-mill  families 
visited.  They  will  not,  of  course,  be  representative  of  conditions  as 
to  illiteracy  of  the  whole  population  in  the  States  investigated.  In 
each  of  the  New  England  States  included  in  this  investigation  the 
cotton-mill  workers  were  much  more  largely  than  the  general  popu- 
lation either  foreign  born  or  of  foreign  parentage.  In  the  Southern 
States  the  cotton-mill  workers  were  very  largely  made  up  of  those 
who  had  passed  their  childhood  on  the  farms  or  in  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts, where  the  opportunities  of  attending  school  and  acquiring  an 
education  were  much  less  than  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities. 
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It  should  also  be  said  of  the  foregoing  statistics  of  illiteracy  that 
they  show,  except  for  the  youngest  workers,  past  conditions  rather 
than  the  educational  advantages  of  the  present  day  or  the  use  that 
is  made  of  the  advantages  of  the  present  day.  Even  the  extent  of 
illiteracy  among  children  10  to  14  years  old  will  not  show  accurately 
the  present  day  school  advantages,  since  " illiterates"  include  those 
who  can  not  read  and  write,  and  schools  of  the  lowest  standards  can 
teach  children  enough  to  raise  them  from  enumeration  in  that  class. 
But  it  does  indicate  approximately  the  use  children  are  making  of 
present  day  schools,  inasmuch  as  children  10  to  14  years  of  age  have 
presumably  been  to  school  during  the  years  immediately  preceding 
the  investigation.  As  an  evidence  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the 
schools  in  each  State,  and  for  the  purposes  of  comparison  with  the 
educational  condition  of  the  cotton-mill  workers,  the  three  following 
tables  are  presented  from  figures  given  in  the  Twelfth  Census. 

The  first  table  shows  the  per  cent  of  illiteracy  among  the  total 
population  10  years  of  age  and  over: 

PER  CENT  OF  ILLITERATES  IN  TOTAL  POPULATION  10  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER 
IN  CERTAIN  STATES,  1880, 1890,  AND  1900. 

[From  Twelfth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1900.] 


State. 

Per  cent  of  illiterates  in— 

1880. 

1890. 

WOO. 

Maine 

.     4.3 
5.0 
6.5 
11.2 

40.6 
48.3 
55.4 
49.9 
50.9 
49.5 

5.5 
6.8 
6.2 
9.8 

30.2 
35.7 
45.0 
39.8 
41.0 
40.0 

:>.  1 
6.2 
5.9 

8.4 

22.9 
28.7 
35.9 
30.5 
34.0 
32.0 

New  Hampshire     

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island  

Virginia 

North  Carolina                                                          

South  Carolina 

Georgia                                                                

Alabama 

Mississippi 

The  foregoing  table  shows  that  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Rhode  Island  had  much  lower  percentages  of  illiteracy  than 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Mississippi.  In  the  four  New  England  States  where  this  investiga- 
tion was  carried  on  the  illiteracy  is  largely  due  to  the  illiterate  adult 
immigrant. 

Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Mississippi  have  had,  and  still  have,  large  percentages  of  illiteracy. 
Up  to  1870  they  had  practically  no  public  schools.  Since  then  the 
constant  presence  in  those  six  States  of  the  large  number  of  persons 
who  were  of  school  age  during  the  civil  war  and  who  received  very 
little  instruction  has  kept  up  the  percentages  of  illiteracy.  Besides 
those  things,  the  presence  of  the  Negro  has  kept  the  percentage  of 
illiteracy  high. 
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To  show  how  much  the  foreigner  and  the  illiterate  Negro  have 
affected  the  percentages  of  illiteracy,  the  following  table  is  inserted : 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  ILLITERATES  IN   WHITE    POPULATION   10  YEARS   OF 
AGE  AND  OVER  IN  CERTAIN  STATES  IN  1900. 

[From  Twelfth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1900.] 


State. 

Native  white  population. 

Foreign  white  population. 

Total  white  population. 

Number. 

Illiterates. 

Number. 

Illiterates. 

Number. 

Illiterates. 

Number. 

Per 
cent. 

Number. 

Per 
cent. 

Number. 

Per 
cent. 

Maine 

474,821 
253,636 
1,420,219 
207,953 

866,  295 
900,664 
399,  540 
841,200 
700,823 
450,952 

11,394 
3,840 
10,739 
3,714 

96,  117 
175,  645 
54,375 
100,431 
103,570 
36,038 

2.4 
1.5 
.8 
1.8 

11.1 
19.5 
13.6 
11.9 
14.8 
8.0 

88,796 
83,542 
816,808 
128,901 

18,  742 
4,314 
5,320 
11,829 
14,060 
7,515 

17,  195 
17,126 
119,582 
24,  157 

2.043 
262 
344 
833 
1,313 
S06 

19.4 
20.5 
14.6 
18.7 

10.9 
6.1 
6.5 
7.0 
9.3 
10.7 

563,617 
337,  178 
2,237,027 
336,854 

885,037 
904,978 
404,860 
853,029 
714,883 
458,  467 

28,589 
20,966 
130,321 

27,871 

98,160 
175,907 
54,719 
101,264 
104,883 
36,844 

5.1 

6.2 
5.8 
8.3 

11.1 
19.4 
13.5 
11.9 
14.7 
8.0 

New  Hampshire.  . 
Massachusetts  
Rhode  Island  

Virginia 

North  Carolina... 
South  Carolina  
Georgia  

Alabama 

Mississippi  

It  will  be  seen  that  the  foreign  whites  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island  have  very  much  higher  percentages 
of  illiteracy  than  the  native  whites,  and  increase  very  much  the 
percentages  of  illiteracy  of  the  total  white  population.  In  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi, 
although  the  foreign  whites  have  a  lower  percentage  of  illiteracy  than 
the  native  whites,  except  in  Mississippi,  it  does  not  appreciably  affect 
the  percentages  of  illiteracy  of  the  total  white  population. 

When  the  illiterate  Negroes  are  eliminated,  the  percentages  of  illit- 
eracy among  the  total  white  population  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi  are  seen  to  be 
much  lower  than  the  percentages  of  total  illiteracy  as  given  in  the 
first  table. 

The  next  table  is  inserted  for  purposes  of  comparison  with  the 
results  of  this  investigation  and  to  indicate,  so  far  as  records  of  illit- 
eracy can  do  so,  what  present-day  schools  of  the  ten  States  are  accom- 
plishing. The  table  shows  the  percentages  of  illiteracy  of  native-born 
white  children  10  to  14  years  old  in  1900. 
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NUMBER   AND    PER   CENT    OF   ILLITERATES   AMONG    NATIVE-BORN    WHITE   CHIL- 
DREN 10  TO  14  YEARS  OLD  IN  CERTAIN  STATES  IN  1900. 


[Computed  from  tables  shown  in  Twelfth  Census,  Population,  1900,  Part  II,  pp.  cxv  and  cxvi,  and  in 
Census  Bulletin  No.  26,  p.  24.] 

State. 

Native  white  population  10  to  14  years  of  age. 

Native  parentage. 

Foreign  parentage. 

Total. 

Number. 

Illiterates. 

Number. 

Illiterates. 

Number. 

Illiterates. 

Number. 

Per 
cent. 

Number. 

Per 
cent. 

Number. 

Per 
cent. 

Maine 

41,800 
17,676 
83,404 
12,138 

131,418 
152,231 
66,  104 
140,317 
119,054 
77,003 

400 
72 
153 
35 

12,  180 
25,397 
9,942 
14,868 
18,684 
6,057 

1.0 
.4 
.2 
.3 

9.3 
16.7 
15.0 
10.6 
15.7 
7.9 

13,489 
10,421 
112,916 
17,710 

3,305 
923 
1,170 
2,644 
3,295 
2,  059 

352 
115 
304 
151 

49 
40 
44 
43 
85 
74 

2.6 
1.1 
.3 
.9 

1.5 
4.3 
3.8 
1.6 
2.6 
3.6 

55,  289 
28,  097 
196,  320 
29,  848 

134,  723 
153,  154 
67,  274 
142,961 
122,  349 
79,  062 

752 
187 
457 
186 

12,  229 
25,  437 
9,986 
14,911 
18,  769 
6,131 

1.4 
.7 
.2 
.6 

9.1 
16.6 
14.8 
10.4 
15.3 
7.8 

New  Hampshire 

Massachusetts  

Rhode  Island 

Virginia  

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia    . 

Alabama 

Mississippi  

By  comparing  the  above  table  with  the  table  immediately  pre- 
ceding, it  will  be  seen  that  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Mississippi  the  percentages  of  illiteracy  of  the  children  10  to  14  years 
of  age  are  nearly  as  high  as,  and  in  South  Carolina  and  Alabama  are 
actually  higher  than,  those  of  the  total  white  population  in  those 
States.  There  are  too  many  other  evidences  of  improvement  in  the 
schools  of  those  States  to  regard  this  showing  as  proof  that  the  schools 
are  not  able  to  cut  down  the  percentages  of  illiteracy  among  chil- 
dren. It  is  rather  an  evidence  that  the  children  have  not  availed 
themselves  of  such  advantages  as  the  schools  offer,  and  this  view 
is  borne  out  by  the  high  percentage  of  child  labor  as  shown  in  this 
report  and  by  the  statistics  of  the  school  attendance  of  illiterate 
children. 

The  following  table  shows  for  47  children  under  14  at  work  in 
New  England  and  1,300  such  children  in  the  Southern  States  the 
number  who  never  attended  school  and  the  average  months  of  school 
attendance  of  those  who  had  attended  school.  It  also  shows  for 
49  children  in  New  England  and  1,311  in  the  South  the  number 
and  per  cent  who  were  illiterate  and  the  number  and  per  cent  who 
were  literate. 
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SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  AND  LITERACY  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  14  YEARS  OF  AGE 
AT  WORK,  IN  COTTON-MILL  FAMILIES  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP  AND  IN  EACH 
STATE  IN  SOUTHERN  GROUP,  BY  AGES. 


Age. 

Persons  reporting  as  to  school 
attendance. 

Persons  reporting  as  to  literacy. 

Number 
who 
never 
attended 
school. 

Attended  school. 

Number. 

Able  to  read  and 
write. 

Not  able  to  read 
and  write. 

Number. 

Average 
months. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

New  England  group: 
10  years 

1 

50.0 

1 
1 

7 
40 

1 

7 
34 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
85.0 

12  years 

7 
37 

38.6 
36.8 

13  years 

2 

6 

15.0 

Total  

2 

45 

37.4 

49 

43 

87.8 

6 

12.2 

Virginia: 
10  years 

6 
3 
18 
17 

9.2 
8.3 
15.4 
14.4 

6 
5 
21 
22 

6 
4 
12 
16 

100.0 
80.0 
57.1 

72.7 

11  years  . 

2 
3 
5 

1 
9 
6 

20.0 
42.9 
27.3 

12  years 

13  years  . 

Total  

10 

44 

13.7 

54 

16 

29.6 

38 

70.4 

North  Carolina: 
7  years 

1 
4 
4 
5 
15 
21 
23 

1 
8 
16 
18 
49 
103 
132 

1 
5 
12 
12 
34 
49 
63 

100.0 
62.5 
75.0 
66.7 
69.4 
47.6 
47.7 

8  years  . 

3 

12 
15 
33 

82 
112 

4.3 
9.9 
7.0 
8.5 
12.6 
15.6 

3 

4 
6 
15 
54 
69 

37.5 
25.0 
33.3 
30.6 
52.4 
52.  S 

9  years 

10  years  . 

11  years  

12  years  . 

13  years  

Total 

73 

257 

12.8 

327 

151 

46.2 

176 

53.8 

South  Carolina: 
7  years 

1 
3 
13 
15 
22 
25 
30 

1 
8 
27 
61 
93 
128 
145 

1 
8 
25 
34 
56 
50 
59 

100.0 
100  0 
92.6 
55.7 
60.2 
39.1 
40.7 

8  years 

5 
14 

46 
68 
100 
113 

5.6 
5.9 
14.4 
14.9 
20.3 
18.2 

9  years  . 

2 
27 
37 
78 
86 

7.4 
44.3 
39.8 
60.9 
59.3 

10  years  

11  years.  . 

12  years  

13  years.  . 

Total  

109 

346 

17.0 

463 

230 

49.7 

233 

50.3 

Georgia: 
6  years  . 

1 
1 
2 
5 
6 
13 

1 
2 
7 
34 
63 
99 

1 
1 

4 
13 
30 
39 

100.0 
50.0 
57.1 
38.2 
47.6 
39.4 

9  years 

1 
5 
28 
56 
83 

6.0 
8.2 
14.0 
15.8 
17.3 

1 
3 
21 
33 
60 

50.6 
42.9 
61.8 
52.4 
60.6 

10  years 

11  years  

12  years.  . 

13  years  
Total 

28 

173 

15.9 

206 

1 
2 
2 
16 
21 
56 
47 

118 

57.3 

88 

1 
2 
2 
15 
16 
32 
27 

42.7 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
93.7 
76.2 
57.1 
57.4 

Alabama: 
7  years 

1 
2 
1 
7 
5 
13 
13 

8  years  . 

9  years 

1 

9 
14 
43 
34 

14.0 
8.0 
11.5 
11.6 
12.9 

10  years.  . 

1 
5 
24 
20 

6.3 
23.8 
42.9 
42.6 

11  years 

12  years.  . 

13  years 

Total  

42 

101 

11.7 

145 

50 

34.5 

95 

65.5 

Mississippi: 
7  years  ...     . 

1 

2 
5 
10 
11 
24 
24 
30 

1.5 
3.8 
5.7 
6.5 
9.6 
12.3 
14.7 

3 
5 
12 
12 
26 
26 
32 

3 
5 
8 
6 
12 
7 
10 

100.0 
100.0 
66.7 
50.0 
46.2 
26.9 
31.2 

8  years 

9  years 

2 
1 
2 
2 
3 

4 
6 
14 
19 
22 

33.3 
50.  0 
53.8 
73.1 
68.8 

10  years.  . 

11  years 

12  years.  . 

13  years 

Total  

11 

106 

10.5 

116 

65 

56.0 

51 

44.0 
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SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  AND  LITERACY  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  14  YEARS  OF  AGE 
AT  WORK,  IN  COTTON-MILL  FAMILIES  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP  AND  IN  EACH 
STATE  IN  SOUTHERN  GROUP,  BY  AGES— Concluded. 

i 


Age. 

Persons  reporting  as  to  school 
attendance. 

Persons  reporting  as  to  literacy. 

Number 
who 
nevei 
attended 
school. 

Attended  school. 

Number. 

Able  to  read  and 
write. 

Not  able  to  read 
and  wrii.:'. 

Number. 

Average 
months. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

I  'or  tvnl. 

Southern  group: 
6  years 

1 
4 
9 
21 
30 
51 
70 
87 

1 
6 
23 
59 
120 
228 
397 
477 

1 
6 
20 
48 
77 
135 
180 
214 

100.0 
100.0 
87.0 
81.4 
64.2 
59.2 
45.3 
44.9 

7  years  

2 
13 
38 
92 
170 
323 
389 

1.5 
4.6 
7.3 
10.9 
12.4 
15.5 
16.4 

8  years  .  .  . 

3 

11 
43 
93 
217 
263 

13.0 

18.6 
•     35.8 
40.8 
54.7 
55.1 

9  years 

10  years  
11  years 

12  years  
13  years  

Total 

273 

1,027 

14.4 

1,311 

630 

48.1 

681 

51.9 

In  New  England  those  under  14  years  of  age  who  had  attended 
school  had  an  average  attendance  of  37.4  months. 

In  the  Southern  States,  although  a  total  of  273  out  of  1,300  children 
reported  had  never  attended  school,  a  study  of  Table  XXIX  in 
connection  with  this  table  shows  that  those  who  had  attended  had 
averaged  in  every  State  at  every  age,  with  a  single  exception  of  9 
years  of  age  in  Alabama,  more  months  of  work  than  of  school  attend- 
ance. The  highest  average  months  of  school  attendance  for  all  chil- 
dren, 17  months,  was  in  South  Carolina.  The  children  reported  from 
Mississippi  had  attended  school  the  lowest  average  number  of  months, 
10.5. 

In  the  Southern  States  as  a  whole  the  average  months  of  school 
attendance  by  all  children  here  reported  under  14  years  of  age  was 
14.4  months.  The  youngest  had  attended  school  the  least,  those  at 
each  age  under  11  years  averaging  less  than  12  months.  The  increase 
is  gradual  from  1.5  months  in  the  case  of  2  children  7  years  old  to 
16.4  months  for  the  389  children  13  years  old  who  had  attended  school. 

With  reference  to  literacy  the  table  shows  that  in  New  England  all 
children  here  included  under  14  years  of  age  could  read  and  write 
except  6  who  were  13  years  old. 

In  Virginia  more  than  half  at  each  age  were  illiterate  and  of  the  ."> 4 
children  covered  by  the  table,  38,  or  70.4  per  cent,  could  not  read 
and  write.  This  was  the  highest  percentage  of  illiteracy  found 
among  young  working  children  in  any  State,  but  in  every  Southern 
State  except  Georgia  and  Mississippi  more  than  half  of  the  children 
under  14  years  of  age,  for  whom  information  was  obtained,  were 
unable  to  read  and  write.  Of  the  1;311  children  of  this  age  group 
reported  from  the  southern  mills,  681,  or  51.9  per  cent,  were  illiterate. 
Of  the  7  children  under  8  years  of  age,  at  work,  it  may  be  observed 
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that  none  was  able  to  read  and  write.  Of  the  children  8  years  old, 
20,  or  87.0  per  cent,  were  illiterate;  of  those  9  years  old,  81.4  per 
cent;  10  years  old,  64.2  per  cent;  11  years  old,  59.2  per  cent;  12  years 
old,  45.3  per  cent,  and  of  those  13  years  old,  44.9  per  cent  were  unable 
to  read  and  write.  At  each  age  below  12  more  than  half  the  children 
were  illiterate.  Of  a  total  of  437  below  that  age,  only  150,  or  34.3 
per  cent,  could  read  and  write. 

The  following  table  classifies  the  children  under  14  years  of  age, 
according  to  the  months  of  school  attendance.  It  includes  all  children 
covered  in  the  above  table,  and  also  includes  those  who  did  not 
report  as  to  school  attendance.  In  New  England  the  classification 
is  in  eight  months'  periods,  and  in  the  South  four  months'  periods. 
The  difference  is  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  school  year,  which 
is  from  eight  to  ten  months  in  New  England  and  four  months  and 
upward  in  the  South. 

CHILDREN  UNDER  14  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK  WHO  ATTENDED  SCHOOL  SPECIFIED 
NUMBER  OF  MONTHS,  IN  COTTON-MILL  FAMILIES  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP,  BY 
AGES. 


No 
school 

7 
mos. 

8  to 

16  to 

24  to 

32  to 

40  to 

48  to 

56  to 

64  to 

72  to 

Not 

Age. 

at- 
tend- 

and 
un- 

15 
mos. 

23 
mos. 

31 
mos. 

39 
mos. 

47 
mos. 

55 
mos. 

63 
mos. 

71 
mos. 

84 
mos. 

port- 

Total. 

ance. 

der. 

ed. 

NEW  ENGLAND 

GROUP. 

10  years 

1 

1 

11  years  

1 

1 

12  years 

2 

1 

2 

2. 

7 

13  years  

2 

1 

2 

5 

8 

4 

7 

6 

1 

3 

2 

41 

Total  

2 

1 

2 

7 

g 

4 

9 

3 

3 

3 

50 

CHILDREN  UNDER  14  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK  WHO  ATTENDED  SCHOOL  SPECIFIED 
NUMBER  OF  MONTHS,  IN  COTTON-MILL  FAMILIES  IN  SOUTHERN  GROUP,  BY 
STATES  AND  BY  AGES. 


Age. 

No 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

3 
mos. 
and 
un- 
der. 

4  to 
7 
mos. 

8  to 
11 
mos. 

12  to 
15 

mos. 

16  to 
23 
mos. 

24  to 
31 
mos. 

32  to 
39 
mos. 

40  to 
47 
mos. 

48  to 
63 
mos. 

64 
mos. 
and 
over. 

Not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

Total. 

VIRGINIA. 

10  years  

4 

1 

1 

6 

11  years.  .  . 

•> 

1 

1 

1 

5 

12  years  

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

21 

13  years  

5 

3 

5 

3 

4 

1 

1 

22 

Total  

10 

4 

7 

13 

7 

7 

3 

1 

2 

54 

NORTH     CAROLINA. 

7  years  

1 

1 

8  years.  .  .  . 

4 

1 

2 

3 

10 

9  years  

4 

3 

3 

5 

1 

4 

20 

10  years  

G 

2 

5 

1 

1 

g 

28 

11  years  

15 

9 

9 

6 

4 

4 

1 

20 

68 

12  years.  .  . 

21 

9 

19 

18 

13 

12 

» 

4 

j 

1 

33 

136 

13  years  .  .  . 

23 

10 

13 

16 

23 

19 

13 

3 

g 

3' 



40 

175 

Total  

73 

44 

45 

48 

46 

35 

20 

8 

7 

4 

^;- 

108 

438 
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CHILDREN  UNDER  14  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK  WHO  ATTENDED  SCHOOL  SPECIFIED 
NUMBER  OF  MONTHS,  IN  COTTON-MILL  FAMILIES  IN  SOUTHERN  GROUP,  BY 
STATES  AND  BY  AGES— Concluded. 


! 

Age. 

No 

school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

3 

mOS. 

and 
un- 
der. 

4  to 

7 
mos. 

8  to 
11 
mos. 

12  to 
15 
mos. 

16  to 
23 

mos. 

24  to 
31 
mos. 

32  to 
mos. 

40  to 
47     ! 
mos.  i 

48  to 
63 
mos. 

64 
mos. 
and 
over. 

Not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

Total. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

7  years 

1 
3 
13 
15 
22 
25 
30 

1 
9 
28 
62 
93 
129 
145 

8  years  ...         

2 
6 
6 
8 

7 
9 

1 

5 

7 
9 
7 
9 

2 
1 
7 
18 
10 
21 

1 
1 
1 
3 
4 
2 

9  years 

1 
3 
7 
12 
15 

1 
13 
9 
24 

22 

10  years  

8 
11 
20 
24 

2 
4 
14 
8 

11  years 

1 

4 
4 

1 
2 

12  years 

13  years  
Total  

1 

109 
1 

38 



38 

59 

38 

69 

63 

28 

9 

3 

1 

12 

467 
1 

GEORGIA. 

6  years 

7  years  

8  years                    .  . 

9  years 

1 

1 
1 
8 
7 
15 

2 
7 
34 
63 
99 

10  years  

11  years 

2 
5 
6 
13 

2 

1 
6 
6 

5 

13 
17 

1 
4 
4 
10 

1 
6 
12 
11 

2 
11 
10 

2 
2 
6 

1 
1 
3 

12  years 

"""«" 

1 

2 

13  years  

Total      

28 

15 

32 

35 

19 

30 

23 

10 

6 

3 

^^ 

5 

206 

1 
2 
2 
16 
22 
56 
47 

146 

3 
5 
12 
12 
26 
26 
33 

ALABAMA. 

7  years  

j 

8  years 

2 

9  years  

1 

1 
1 

10  years  

7 
5 
13 
13 

4 
3 

8 
9 

3 
3 
10 
3 

1 
1 
2 
2 

11  years 

4 
9 
4 

1 
4 
5 

2 
2 
3 

3 

12  years  

7 
8 

1 

13  years 

Total  

MISSISSIPPI. 

7  years  

42 

- 

1 

24 

•  

2 
2 
5 
5 
4 
3 
4 

19 

17 

12 

15 

7 

6 

1 

._. 

-_    '     •-_•  — 

3 

8  years 

3 

1 

"4" 

7 
5 

9  years  

2 
1 
2 
2 
3 

3 
5 

6 
7 
6 

1 
1 

8 

1 

10  years  .  . 

11  years 

1 
3 

8 

1 
1 
3 

12  years  

13  years  .  . 

..... 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

11 

25 

20 

27 

12 

12 

5 

2 

2 

1 

117 

Age. 

No 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

3mos. 
and 
under. 

4  to 

7 
mos. 

8  to 
11 
mos. 

12  to 
15 
mos. 

16  to 
23 
mos. 

24  to 
31 
mos. 

32  to 
39 
mos. 

40  to 
47 
mos. 

48  to 
63 
mos. 

64 
mos. 
and 
over. 

Total 
re- 
port- 
ing. 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

6  years 

1 
4 
9 
21 
30 
51 
70 
87 

1 
6 
22 
59 
122 
221 
393 
476 

7  years  

2 
5 
14 
23 
26 
36 
44 

8  years 

6 
7 
17 
33 
50 
48 

2 

7 
17 
40 
64 
69 

9  years 

8 
8 
25 
36 
57 

1 
15 
20 
60 

72 

1 
9 
16 
41 
54 

10  years  

3 
8 
23 
21 

11  years 

1 

8 
18 

1 
5 
5 



12  years  

13  years 

1 

Total  

273 

— 

100  0 

150 

:         - 

161 

== 

199 

134 

168 

121 

55 

27 

11 

1 

al,300 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

PER  CENT  IN  SOUTH- 
ERN GROUP. 

6  years 

7  years  

66.7 
40.9 
35.6 
24.6 
23.1 
17.8 
18.3 

33.3 
22.7 
23.7 
18.9 
11.8 
9.2 
9.2 

8  years 

27.3 
11.9 
13.9 
14.9 
12.7 
10.1 

9.1 
11.9 
13.9 
18.1 
16.3 
14.5 

9  years 

13.5 
6.6 
11.3 
9.2 
12.0 

1.7 
12.3 
9.0 
15.3 
15.1 

1.7 

7.4 
7.2 
10.4 
11.3 

10  years  

2.4 
3.6 

5.8 
4.4 

11  years 

0.5 
2.0 
3.8 

0.5 
1.3 
1.1 

"6."  2" 

12  years 

13  years  . 

Total  

21.0 

11.5 

12.4 

15.3 

10.3 

12.9 

9.3 

4.2 

2.1 

.9 

.1 

100.0 

oNot  including  128  not  reported. 
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In  New  England  35  of  the  50  children  had  attended  school  24 
months  or  more.  Three  did  not  report  as  to  school  attendance. 

In  the  Southern  States  only  16.5  percent  of  the  children  reporting 
as  to  school  attendance  had  attended  24  months  and  over,  and  only 
3  per  cent  40  months  and  over.  Of  course,  where  the  school  year 
was  only  4  months  it  was  impossible  for  the  oldest  children  under 
consideration  to  have  attended  more  than  about  30  months.  In 
many  mill  villages,  however,  the  schools  were  maintained  for  longer 
periods.  In  the  Southern  States  128  children,  or  9  per  cent,  out  of  a 
total  of  1,428  at  work  did  not  report  as  to  school  attendance.  Those 
reporting  that  they  had  not  attended  school  constituted  19.1  per 
cent  of  all,  and  besides  these  35.7  per  cent  reported  less  than  12 
months  of  school  attendance.  Not  half  of  the  children  under  14 
years  of  age  at  work  in  the  southern  mills,  it  appears,  therefore,  had 
attended  school  12  months.  The  per  cent  of  all  those  at  work  who 
had  attended  12  months  or  more  was  only  36.2. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


' 


HOURS  OF  LABOR,  OVERTIME,  AND  NIGHT  WORK. 

For  a  study  of  the  hours  of  labor  two  points  are  of  especial  interest: 
First,  the  maximum  hours  of  labor  as  fixed  by  the  laws  in  force  in 
each  particular  State,  and,  second,  the  hours  actually  worked  by  the 
employees  in  the  particular  establishments  investigated  during  a 
definite  pay-roll  period.  The  legal  maximum  hours  of  labor  are, 
perhaps,  of  special  interest  in  cotton  textile  mills  because  the  cotton 
textile  industry  is  one  where,  because  of  the  extensive  employment 
f  women  and  children,  the  legal  restrictions  of  hours  has  been  longest 
d  most  generally  attempted.  The  information  in  regard  to  legal 
aximum  hours  of  labor  as  presented  in  this  chapter  shows  the  hours 
at  the  time  of  this  investigation  in  1907  and  1908,  but  in  a  number 
of  cases  changes  that  have  been  made  since  that  date  have  been  noted 
that  full  information  is  presented  up  to  January,  1910.  The  inf or- 
ation presented  in  regard  to  the  number  of  hours  actually  worked 
representative  mills  during  a  pay-roll  period  selected  as  normal 
as  taken  from  the  pay  rolls  of  the  cotton  mills  included  in  this  inves- 
igation.  This  information  covers  195  mills  distributed  as  follows: 
ven  in  Maine,  5  in  New  Hampshire,  22  in  Massachusetts,  10  in 
Rhode  Island,  4  in  Virginia,  58  in  North  Carolina,  36  in  South  Carolina, 
31  in  Georgia,  13  in  Alabama,  and  9  in  Mississippi.  (°)  The  character 
of  the  pay-roll  material  secured  is  discussed  in  full  detail  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  earnings,  where  its 
portance  is  greatest. 


HOURS  OF  LABOR  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  MILLS. 


The  following  table  shows  the  weekly  maximum  number  of  hours 
of  labor  which  the  laws  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Rhode  Island  permitted  women  and  children  to  work  in  factories 
at  the  time  that  cotton  factories  in  those  States  were  investigated 
with  regard  to  such  labor. 

LEGAL  NUMBER  OF  HOURS  OF  LABOR  OF  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  IN  COTTON  MILLS 
INVESTIGATED  IN  FOUR  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES,  1908. 


State. 

Maximum 
weekly 
hours   of 
labor  fixed 
by  law. 

Persons  affected. 

Maine.  .  . 

60 

All  females'  males  under  16 

New  Hampshire  

58 

All  females'  males  under  18. 

Massachusetts. 

58 

All  females'  males  under  18 

Rhode  Island 

58 

All  females'  males  under  16 

"Two  establishments  in  New  Hampshire  were  running  short  time  at  the  period  of  this  investigation 
and  for  1  establishment  in  North  Carolina  the  data  for  individual  employees  were  incomplete,  hence 
these  3  establishments  are  omitted  from  the  study  of  actual  hours  worked. 
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Since  the  cotton  mills  in  these  States  were  investigated,  the  laws 
fixing  the  maximum  number  of  working  hours  of  children  under  16 
years  of  age  and  of  women  have  been  changed  in  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
and  Rhode  Island.  A  law  which  went  into  effect  in  Maine  on  Jan- 
uary 1, 1910,  provides  that  males  under  16  and  all  females  shall  not  be 
employed  in  factories  over  58  hours  a  week.  A  law  which  went  into 
effect  in  Massachusetts  on  January  1,  1910,  provides  that  males  under 
18  and  all  females  shall  not  be  employed  in  factories  over  56  hours  a 
week.  A  law  which  went  into  effect  in  Rhode  Island  the  first  Mon- 
day in  1910,  provides  that  males  under  16  and  all  females  shall  not  be 
employed  in  factories  over  56  hours  a  week. 

Manufacturers  in  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode 
Island  who  were  interviewed  complained  that  the  shortened  hours  of 
labor  had  seriously  handicapped  them  in  competition  with  mills  in 
Maine  and  with  mills  in  some  States  in  the  South  where  longer  hours 
are  permitted  by  law.  Some  manufacturers  in  Massachusetts  said 
that  they  had  been  compelled  to  give  up  the  manufacture  of  sheetings 
because  they  found  no  profit  in  it ;  they  also  said  they  expected  to  be 
still  further  handicapped  by  the  56-hour  law. 

All  mills  investigated  in  Maine  operated  the  legal  time,  60  hours  a 
week,  except  one  which  operated  61.8  hours.  The  employees  in  this 
mill  numbered  275,  and  the  employees  in  all  mills  investigated  in 
the  State  numbered  5,934.  The  operating  time  of  this  mill  affected 
the  average  time  worked,  on  the  basis  of  total  employees,  in  all  mills 
reported  in  the  State,  so  as  to  make  the  operating  time  average  60.1 
hours  for  all  mills.  All  the  mills  investigated  in  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island  operated  the  legal  working  time, 
which,  at  the  time  of  the  investigation,  was  58  hours  in  each  of  these 
States. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR  IN  SOUTHERN  MILLS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  maximum  number  of  hours  of  labor 
which  the  laws  of  the  six  Southern  States  covered  by  the  investiga- 
tion permitted  women  and  children  to  work  in  factories  in  1908.  Up 
to  January,  1910,  these  laws  had  not  been  changed  in  Alabama, 
Georgia,  North  Carolina,  or  Virginia.  Some  cotton  factories  in  South 
Carolina  were  investigated  in  1907  and  some  in  1908.  The  law 
which  reduced  the  maximum  number  of  hours  of  labor  in  such  fac- 
tories from  62  to  60  per  week  went  into  effect  January  1,  1908. 
When  cotton  factories  in  Mississippi  were  investigated,  early  in  1908, 
Mississippi  had  no  child-labor  law,  but  such  a  law  was  enacted  in 
that  year  and  went  into  effect  on  October  1,  1908. 
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LEGAL   NUMBER  OF  HOURS  OF  LABOR  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  COTTON  MILLS  INVES- 
TIGATED IN  SOUTHERN  STATES,  19(K 


State. 

Maximum 
weekly 
hours  of 
labor  fixed 
by  law. 

Persons  affected. 

60 

All  females;  males  under  14. 

66 

All  persons  under  18,  except  machinists,  etc. 

South  Carolina 

60 

All  persons,  except  machinists,  etc. 

66 

All  persons  under  21,  except  machinists,  etc. 

A.  labama                                 

60 

Children  under  14. 

Mississippi 

(0) 

Children  under  16. 

a  No  legal  restrictions  when  mills  in  Mississippi  were  investigated. 
October  1,  1908. 


Fixed  at  58  by  statute  effective 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  cotton  mills  operating 
each  specified  number  of  hours  per  week  and  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  such  mills  in  each  of  the  6  Southern  States  investigated, 
1908: 

NUMBER  OF  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED  IN  SOUTHERN  STATES  OPERATING 
EACH  SPECIFIED  NUMBER  OF  HOURS  PER  WEEK  AND  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS 
EMPLOYED  IN  SUCH  MILLS,  1908. 


Time  operated 
per  week. 

Virginia. 

North 
Carolina. 

South 
Carolina. 

Georgia. 

Alabama. 

Mississippi. 

Es- 
tab- 
lish- 
ments  . 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Es- 
tab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Es- 
tab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Es- 
tab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Es- 
tab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Es- 
tab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

345 

GO  hrs  

4 

3,292 

7 
1 

1,690 
81 

«19 

6,729 

3 

1,267 

3 

1,820 

1 

60  hrs.  15  min 

60  hrs.  30  min 

o2 

324 

60  hrs.  45  min.  .  . 

! 

1 

983 

61  hrs 

61 

685 

1 

366 

61  hrs  45  min 

1 
3 

7 
1 
4 

710 
810 
1,297 
82 
1,047 

62  hrs 

ell 

5,399 

62  hrs  15  min 

1 

234 

62  hrs.  35  min.  . 

62  hrs.  40  min 

62  hrs.  45  min  

62 

684 

63  hrs 

4 

532 

2 

1,121 

2 

1 
1 
1 

458 
409 
236 
218 

63  hrs  15  min 

63  hrs.  30  min 

2 

1 
1 

142 
135 

282 

5 

1 

1,937 
785 

64  hrs 

61 

600 

64  hrs.  10  min  

64  hrs.  25  min 

1 

148 

64  hrs.  45  min... 

3 
3 

369 
579 

65  hrs  

1 

427 

65  hrs.  10  min 

1 

175 

65  hrs.  30  min  .   . 

1 

122 

65  hrs.  55  min 

1 
16 

138 
4,546 

66  hrs 

20 

3,533 

6 
1 
1 

2,680 
484 
176 

1 

99 

66  hrs.  30  min 

67  hrs.  15  min 

68  hrs.  15  min..     . 

1 

129 

Total  

Average  hours  for 
the  State 

4 

3,292 

59 

11,411 

d36 

14,  421 

31 

11  ,  352 

13 

5,569 

9 

2,260 

60  hrs. 

63  hrs.  3Gmin. 

61  hrs.  6  min. 

64  hrs. 

63  hrs.  54  min. 

62hrs.54min. 

1 1nvestigated  in  January,  1908. 

6  Investigated  in  December,  1907  (before  60-hour  law  went  into  effect). 

c  Including  10  establishments,  hours  reported  in  December,  1907  (before  60-hour  law  went  into  effect), 
and  1  establishment,  hours  reported  in  January,  1908. 

d  Including  14  establishments,  hours  reported  in  December,  1907  (before  60-hour  law  went  into  effect), 
and  22  establishments,  hours  reported  in  January,  1908. 
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AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  IN  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS. 

Data  gathered  from  the  pay  rolls  of  44  mills  in  New  England  and 
151  mills  in  the  South  furnish  material  for  the  following  tables,  which 
show  the  average  number  of  hours  worked  during  a  week  by  doffers, 
ring  spinners,  scrubbers  and  sweepers,  speeder  tenders,  spoolers, 
and  weavers.  These  six  occupations  represent  over  50  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  operatives  and  less  than  75  per  cent  of  the 
total  in  occupations  in  which  women  and  children  were  employed. 

To  secure  an  entirely  representative  exhibit  of  normal  conditions 
as  to  time  worked,  the  data  regarding  2  mills  in  New  Hampshire  and 
the  employees  thereof,  which  are  included  in  other  tables,  are 
omitted  here  for  the  reason  that  these  mills  had  been  running  on 
short  hours  for  a  considerable  time  when  the  pay  rolls  were  examined, 
and  it  was  impracticable  to  go  back  far  enough  to  secure  the  data 
when  the  mill  was  running  full  time  with  a  normal  force.  Like- 
wise, one  mill  in  North  Carolina,  with  its  operatives,  is  omitted 
because  of  incomplete  data  regarding  the  time  worked. 

The  legal  working  hours  for  women  and  children  at  the  time  of  the 
investigation  in  the  States  represented  and  the  longest,  shortest,  and 
average  number  of  working  hours  per  week  which  prevailed  in  the 
mills  are  shown. 

In  computing  the  average  number  of  hours  of  operating  time  that 
prevailed  in  the  mills  the  total  number  of  operatives  was  the  basis. 
That  is,  the  number  of  operatives  in  each  mill  was  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  hours  of  operating  time  in  one  week,  and  the  total  of  the 
products  thus  obtained  for  each  State  was  divided  by  the  total  num- 
ber of  operatives  reported  in  that  State. 

In  one  of  the  New  England  States  (Maine)  and  in  two  of  the 
Southern  States  (South  Carolina  and  Alabama)  the  legal  limit  in 
working  hours  of  women  and  children  was  exceeded  by  the  regular 
operating  time.  However,  the  average  number  of  hours  worked 
by  operatives  in  the  six  occupations  considered  in  this  article  was 
in  each  group  in  each  State  lower  than  the  legal  working  hours  for 
women  and  children. 

SPINNERS. 

In  the  table  which  follows  the  average  hours  worked  by  ring  spin- 
ners of  each  sex  16  years  of  age  and  over  and  those  under  16  years 
of  age  are  compared  with  the  regular  operating  time  of  the  mills  in 
each  State: 
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REGULAR  OPERATING  TIME   OF   COTTON  MILLS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS   WORKED 
DURING  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  BY  RING  SPINNERS. 


State. 

Legal 
work- 
ing 
hours 
for 
women 
and 
chil- 
dren. 

Regular  operating  time 
of  mills  (hours). 

Average  hours  worked  during  a  repre- 
sentative week  by  — 

Long- 
est. 

Short- 
est. 

Aver- 
age. 

Ring  spinners 
16  years  of  age 
and  over. 

Ring  spinners 
under  16  years 
of  age. 

All 
ring 
spin- 
ners. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GKOUP. 

Maine                           

o60.0 
58.0 
&58.0 
c58.0 

61.8 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 

60.0 

58.0 
58.0 
58.0 

60.1 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 

49.1 
48.8 
48.5 
50.2 

49.9 
47.1 
48.8 
49.3 

34.2 
43.5 
46.7 
52.8 

50.1 
43.8 
44.1 
46.5 

49.6 
46.9 
48.5 
49.2 

New  Hampshire 

Massachusetts  

Rhode  Island 

Total 

58-60 

60.0 
66.0 
60.0 
66.0 
60.0 
(d) 

61.8 

60.0 
66.0 
64.0 
66.0 
67.3 
68.3 

58.0 

60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 

58.4 

48.8 

49.1 

46.4 

50.5 
58.8 
48.2 
48.3 
51.7 
45.5 

46.9 

51.2 
55.4 
50.9 
52.8 
52.7 
53.4 

48.7 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Virginia                    .        .     .. 

60.0 
63.6 
61.1 
64.0 
63.9 
62.4 

46.4 
55.1 
47.4 
36.7 
52.3 
66.0 

47.7 
54.2 
48.0 
48.6 
47.9 
55.5 

48.8 
54.8 
49.4 
50.0 
50.8 
53.9 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina  

Georgia 

Alabama  

Mississippi 

Total 

«60-66 

68.3 

60.0 

62.7 

46.2 

50.0 

49.2 

52.8 

51.2 

a  Reduced  to  58  by  statute  effective  January  1, 1910. 
b  Reduced  to  56  by  statute  effective  January  1,  1910. 
c  Reduced  to  56  by  statute  effective  the  first  Monday  in  January,  1910. 

d  No  legal  restrictions  when  mills  in  Mississippi  were  investigated.    Fixed  at  58  by  statute  effective 
October  1,1908. 
«  For  5  States.    See  note  d. 

The  number  of  hours  worked  in  New  England  by  operatives  engaged 
in  ring  spinning  was  generally  the  greatest  with  those  who  were  16 
years  of  age  and  over,  exceptions  being  noted  in  2  cases  only — the 
girls  under  16  in  Maine,  who  averaged  50.1  hours,  which  was  slightly 
higher  than  the  average  of  the  females  16  years  and  over;  and  the 
boys  under  16  in  Rhode  Island,  whose  average  was  52.8  hours,  the 
highest  shown  in  the  State.  The  low  average  of  34.2  hours  was 
reported  for  15  boys  under  16  in  Maine,  this  being  12.2  hours  under 
the  average  for  boys  in  this  age  group  in  the  summary  for  New 
England. 

Out  of  an  average  of  58.4  hours'  running  time  at  the  mills  reported  in 
New  England,  the  ring  spinners  of  combined  age  groups  averaged 
48.7  hours  of  work  during  the  week  covered  by  the  pay  rolls.  This 
latter  average  was  exceeded  by  those  of  operatives  of  both  sexes  who 
were  16  years  of  age  and  over,  while  the  averages  of  boys  and  girls 
under  16  were  less. 

In  the  summary  for  the  group  of  Southern  States,  which  shows  an 
average  of  62.7  hours  of  regular  operating  time,  the  males  16  years  of 
age  and  over  worked  an  average  of  46.2  hours  and  the  females  in  the 
same  age  group  50.0  hours.  The  young  boys  averaged  49.2  hours  and 
the  young  girls  52.8  hours.  The  highest  average  for  any  one  South- 
ern State  was  66.0  hours,  worked  by  the  males  of  16  years  and  over 
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in  Mississippi,  and  the  lowest  was  in  Georgia,  where  the  average  for 
males  of  16  years  and  over  was  only  36.7  hours. 

SCRUBBERS  AND  SWEEPERS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  time  worked  during  a  rep- 
resentative week  by  scrubbers  and  sweepers  of  each  sex  in  specified 
age  groups  as  compared  with  the  regular  operating  time  of  the  mills 
investigated  in  each  State: 

REGULAR  OPERATING  TIME   OF  COTTON  MILLS,  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 
DURING  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  BY  SCRUBBERS  AND  SWEEPERS. 


State. 

Legal 
work- 
ing 
hours 
for 
women 
and 
chil- 
dren. 

Regular  operating  time 
of  mills  (hours). 

Average  hours  worked  during  a  repre- 
sentative week  by- 

Long- 
est. 

Short- 
est. 

Aver- 
age. 

Scrubbers  and 
sweepers  16 
years  of  age 
and  over. 

Scrubbers  and 
sweepers  under 
16  years  of  age. 

All 
scrub- 
bers 
and 
sweep- 
ers. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

Maine 

a60.0 
58.0 
&58.0 
c58.0 

61.8 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 

60.0 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 

60.1 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 

52.4 
52.8 
51.1 
52.1 

50.7 

"~47.~6" 
58.0 

45.1 
10.5 
50.2 
48.3 

60.0 

"~55.'3" 
58.0 

49.5 
44.3 
49.1 
51.4 

New  Hampshire 

Massachusetts  

Rhode  Island 

Total 

58-60 

60.0 
66.0 
60.0 
66.0 
60.0 
(<*) 

61.8 

60.0 
66.0 
64.0 
66.0 
67.3 
68.3 

58.0 

— 

60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 

58.4 

— 

60.0 
63.6 
61.1 
64.0 
63.9 
62.4 

51.8 

53.8 
56.5 
46.2 
46.4 
49.2 
61.8 

48.6 
58.8 

46.9 

58.8 
56.4 
45.3 
47.7 
50.5 
54.5 

57.7 

49.8 

55.9 
56.5 
45.4 
46.0 
49.9 
57.0 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Virginia....  

North  Carolina  .  .  . 

South  Carolina  

50.0 
45.1 
50.8 
56.0 

30.7 
30.3 
33.4 
66.8 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Total 

«  60-66 

68.3 

60.0 

62.7 

51.2 

49.5 

48.3 

41.3 

49.3 

o  Reduced  to  58  by  statute  effective  January  1, 1910. 
b  Reduced  to  56  by  statute  effective  January  1,  1910. 
c  Reduced  to  56  by  statute  effective  the  first  Monday  in  January,  1910. 

d  No  legal  restrictions  when  mills  in  Mississippi  were  investigated.    Fixed  at  58  by  statute  effective 
October  1,  1908. 
e  For  5  States.    See  note  d. 

In  two  of  the  New  England  States  the  highest  average  number  of 
hours  worked  by  scrubbers  and  sweepers  was  made  by  the  girls  under 
16  years  of  age.  In  Rhode  Island,  however,  the  females  of  16  years 
and  over  and  those  under  16  years  averaged  the  same  number  of 
hours.  There  were  no  females  reported  as  of  this  occupation  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  but  one  male  under  16  years.  This  boy  worked  only 
10.5  hours  in  the  week  reported.  In  the  New  England  summary  the 
girls  under  16  years  of  age  led  with  an  average  of  57.7  hours  worked 
during  the  week,  followed  by  the  males  16  years  and  over  with  51.8 
hours,  the  females  16  years  and  over  with  48.6  hours,  and  the  boys 
under  16  years  with  46.9  hours.  The  young  girls  are  thus  shown  to 
have  been  engaged,  on  an  average,  10.8  hours  per  week  longer  than 
the  young  boys,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  boys  are  less 
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amenable  to  discipline,  or  at  any  rate  are  more  given  to  "laying  off" 
than  are  the  young  girls. 

In  the  summary  for  the  Southern  States  the  average  shown  for 
males  of  16  years  and  over  is  51.2  hours,  for  females  in  the  same  age 
group  49.5  hours,  for  young  boys  48.3  hours,  and  for  young  girls,  of 
whom  there  were  comparatively  few,  41.3  hours.  The  highest 
average  in  any  Southern  State  was  in  Mississippi,  where  the  young 
girls  averaged  66.8  hours,  or  4.4  hours  more  than  the  average  oper- 
ating time  of  the  mills  reported  in  that  State.  /The  lowest  average 
was  that  of  4  young  girls  reported  in  Georgia,  30.3  hours. 

SPEEDER  TENDERS. 

The  average  time  worked  by  speeder  tenders  of  each  sex  in  speci- 
fied age  groups  is  compared  in  the  following  table  with  the  regular 
operating  time  of  the  mills  in  each  State: 

REGULAR    OPERATING   TIME  OF   COTTON  MILLS  AND  AVERAGE   HOURS  WORKED 
DURING  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  BY  SPEEDER  TENDERS. 


State. 

Legal 
work- 
ing 
hours 
for 
Vomen 
•and 
chil- 
dren. 

Regular  operating  time 
of  mills  (hours). 

Average  hours  worked  during  a  repre- 
sentative week  by  — 

Long- 
est. 

Short- 
est. 

Aver- 
age. 

Speeder  tenders 
16  years  of  age 
and  over. 

t 

Speeder  tenders 
under  16  years 
of  age. 

All 
speeder 
tend- 
ers. 

Males. 

Fe-' 
•males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

Maine 

a  60.0 
58.0 
&58.0 
c58.0 

61.8 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 

60.0 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 

60.1 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 

50.0 
40.4 
51.9 
54.1 

50.6 
45.4 
50.3 
52.0 

32.9 

50.5 
44.3 
50.5 
52.4 

New  Hampshire  
Massach  usetts 

48.2 
58.0 

Rhode  Island  

58.0 

Total  

58-60 

60.0 
66.0 
60.0 
66.0 
60.0 
W 

61.8 

60.0 
66.0 
64.0 
66.0 
67.3 
68.3 

58.0 

60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 

58.4 

60.0 
63.6 
61.1 
64.0 
63.9 
62.4 

51.3 

48.8 
56.2 
46.2 
48.9 
43.2 
52.5 

50.6 

51.6 

58.5 
44.6 
50.3 
46.8 
54.9 

58.0 

52.7 



50.7 

== 

49.7 
56.9 
45.8 
49.7 
44.9 
53.7 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Virginia 

42.5 
64.2 
44.2 
51.4 
56.3 
10.0 

North  Carolina  

62.5 
50.7 
54.5 
48.3 
58.8 

South  Carolina  . 

Georgia  

Alabama  

Mississippi 

Total 

«  60-66 

68.3 

60.0 

62.7 

48.5 

49.9 

49.7 

52.8 

49.1 

a  Reduced  to  58  by  statute  effective  January  1,  1910. 
&  Reduced  to  56  by  statute  effective  January  1, 1910. 
c  Reduced  to  56  by  statute  effective  the  first  Monday  in  January,  1910. 

d  No  legal  restrictions  when  mills  in  Mississippi  were  investigated.     Fixed  at  58  by  statute  effective 
October  1 ,  1905. 
e  For  5  States.    See  note  d. 

By  reason  of  the  heavy  bobbins  required  to  be  handled  in  this 
occupation  speeder  tending  is  essentially  one  for  the  employment  of 
grown  persons,  and  of  the  total  number  reported  in  New  England  as 
speeder  tenders  99  per  cent  were  16  years  of  age  and  over,  87  per  cent 
being  females  16  and  over.  The  average  number  of  hours  worked  by 
these  females  as  shown  in  the  New  England  summary  was  50.6,  which 
was  approximated  in  each  State  except  New  Hampshire,  where  the 
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average  was  only  45.4  hours.  The  average  shown  for  males  16  years 
of  age  and  over  is  51.3  hours,  the  highest  in  any  one  State  being  in 
Rhode  Island,  54.1  hours,  and  the  lowest  in  New  Hampshire,  40.4  hours. 
There  was  but  1  male  reported  as  under  16  years,  and  he  worked  the 
full  running  time  of  58  hours.  The  14  young  females  averaged  52.7 
hours  in  the  week  reported. 

In  the  summary  for  the  group  of  Southern  States  it  is  seen  that 
the  males  16  years  of  age  and  over,  who  comprised  64  per  cent  of  the 
speeder  tenders,  worked  an  average  of  48.5  hours,  and  the  females  in 
the  same  age  group,  who  comprised  32  per  cent,  averaged  49.9  hours. 
In  each  Southern  State  reported  except  South  Carolina  the  women 
exceeded  the  men  in  the  average  number  of  hours  worked  at  this 
occupation.  The  boys  under  16  years,  of  whom  there  were  only  36 
reported,  averaged  49.7  hours  and  the  38  girls  under  16  averaged 
52.8  hours  in  the  week  reported. 

SPOOLERS. 

The  following  table  compares  the  average  time  worked  by  spoolers 
of  each  sex  in  specified  age  groups  with  the  regular  operating  time 
of  the  mills  in  each  State: 

REGULAR  OPERATING  TIME  OF  COTTON  MILLS,  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 
DURING  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  BY  SPOOLERS. 


State. 

Legal 
work- 
ing 
hours 
for 
women 
and 
chil- 
dren. 

Regular  operating  time 
of  mills  (hours). 

Average  hours  worked  during  a  repre- 
sentative week  by  — 

Long- 
esf. 

Short- 
est. 

Aver- 
age. 

Spoolers  16  years 
of  age  and  over. 

Spoolers  under 
l(i  years  of  age. 

All 
spool- 
ers. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

Maine 

o60.0 
58.0 
&58.0 
c58.0 

61.8 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 

60.0 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 

60.1 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 

48.6 
43  4 

49.5 
45.6 
45.7 
55.9 

48.7 
43.9 
50.5 
51.4 

New  Hampshire 

M  assachu  setts 

50.8 
50.6 

Rhode  Island 

Total 

58-60 

61.8 

58.0 

58.4 

60.0 
63.6 
61.1 
64.0 
63.9 
62.4 

50.0 

47.5 
52.8 
44.4 
46.6 
47.6 
59.1 

--^^ 

50.1 

50.6 
57.9 
47.1 
50.1 
51.8 
49.3 

50.0 

48.1 
53.5 
45.0 
47.0 
48.0 
r,7.  f. 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Virginia  

""ei.T 

50.7 

60.0 
66.0 
60.0 
66.0 
60.0 

w 

60.0 
66.0 
64.0 
66.0 
67.3 
68.3 

60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 

North  Carolina  

South  Carolina 

62.0 
44.0 

Georgia  

A  labama  . 

12.5 

Mississippi 

Total 

1  60-66         68.  3 

60.0 

62.7 

49.8 

48.2 

56.0 

50.8 

48.6 

a  Reduced  to  58  by  statute  effective  January  1,  1910. 
&  Reduced  to  56  by  statute  effective  January  1, 1910. 
f  Reduced  to  56  by  statute  effective  the  first  Monday  in  January,  1910. 

d  No  legal  restrictions  when  mills  in  Mississippi  were  investigated.     Fixed  at  58  by  statute  effective 
October  1 ,  1908. 
«  For  5  States.    See  note  d. 

There  were  no  male  spoolers  in  New  England  who  reported  hours 
worked.     In  each  State  in  the  group  except  Massachusetts  the  greater 
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average  number  of  hours  worked  was  by  the  girls  under  16  years  of  age. 
In  Massachusetts  females  of  16  years  and  over  averaged  50.8  hours  as 
against  an  average  of  45.7  hours  worked  by  young  girls.  In  Rhode 
Island  young  girls  worked  the  high  average  of  55.9  hours.  The  gen- 
eral average  for  New  England  was  50  hours  for  females  16  years  and 
over  and  50.1  hours  for  those  under  16  years  of  age. 

In  4  of  the  Southern  States  male  spoolers  reported  number  of  hours 
worked,  but  they  were  few  in  number  as  compared  with  females.  The 
highest  average  number  of  hours  worked  during  the  week  was  by 
males  under  16  in  South  Carolina,  62,  and  the  shortest  time  worked, 
12.5  hours,  was  reported  in  the  case  of  the  1  male  of  16  years  and  over  in 
Alabama.  Females  16  years  of  age  and  over  reached  the  high  average 
of  59.1  hours  in  Mississippi,  nearly  10  hours  more  than  the  average 
for  the  females  under  16  years.  In  each  of  the  other  Southern  States 
reported  the  average  number  of  hours  worked  by  young  girls  exceeded 
that  of  females  in  the  other  age  groups. 

WEAVERS. 

In  the  following  table  is  shown  the  average  time  worked  during  a 
representative  week  by  weavers  of  both  sexes  in  specified  age  groups 
as  compared  with  the  regular  operating  time  of  the  mills  in  each 
State: 

REGULAR  OPERATING  TIME   OF  COTTON  MILLS,  AND  AVERAGE    HOURS  WORKED 
DURING  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  BY  WEAVERS. 


State. 

Legal 
work- 
ing 
hours 
for 
women 
and 
chil- 
dren. 

Regular  operating  time 
of  mills  (hours). 

Average  hours  worked  during  a  repre- 
sentative week  by- 

Long- 
est. 

Short- 
est. 

Aver- 
age. 

Weavers  16 
years  of  age 
and  over. 

Weavers  under 
16  years  of  age. 

All 
weav- 
ers. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

Maine 

oGO.O 
58.0 
&  58.0 
C58.0 

61.8 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 

60.0 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 

60.1 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 

52.0 
44.7 
51.6 
51.6 

51.3 
46.3 
50.8 
52.5 

48.3 
34.5 
51.0 
49.1 

46.0 
45.6 
47.4 
54.8 

51.5 
45.5 
51.1 
52.0 

New  Hampshire 

Massachusetts  

Rhode  Island 

Total 

58-60 

61.8 

58.0 

58.4 

51.4 

51.1 

49.5 

49.7 

51.2 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Virginia 

60.0 
66.0 
60.0 
66.0 
60.0 
(*) 

60.0 
66.0 
64.0 
66.0 
67.3 
68.3 

60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 

60.0 
63.6 
61.1 
64.0 
63.9 
62.4 

51.8 
53.4 
47.6 
50.0 
47.5 
53.9 

51.6 
56.3 
48.3 
48.9 
47.0 
55.1 

53.8 
48.4 
45.0 
50.1 
53.8 
57.9 

55.3 

47.8 
51.6 
44.7 
53.7 
57.0 

51.8 
54.0 
47.8 
49.4 
47.6 
54.9 

North  Carolina  

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama  

Mississippi 

Total  

«  60-66 

68.3 

60.0 

62.7 

49.8 

50.7 

47.9 

50.0 

50.1 

a  Reduced  to  58  by  statute  effective  January  1, 1910. 
&  Reduced  to  56  by  statute  effective  January  1, 1910. 
c  Reduced  to  56  by  statute  effective  the  first  Monday  in  January,  1910. 

d  No  legal  restrictions  when  mills  in  Mississippi  were  investigated.    Fixed  at  58  by  statute  effective 
October  1,  1908. 
«  For  5  States.    See  note  d. 
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For  weavers,  in  the  geographical  group  summaries,  little  difference 
is  shown  in  the  average  number  of  hours  worked  by  males  and  females 
in  both  age  groups.  The  general  average  for  all  weavers  reported  in 
New  England  was  51.2  hours  worked  out  of  an  average  operating 
time  of  58.4  hours,  and  in  the  South  the  average  time  worked  by  all 
weavers  reported  was  50.1  hours  out  of  62.7  hours  operating  time. 
The  highest  average  in  New  England — 54.8  hours — was  made  by 
young  females  in  Rhode  Island,  and  the  lowest — 34.5  hours — by 
young  males  in  New  Hampshire,  of  whom,  however,  there  were  but 
2.  In  the  South  the  highest  average — 57.9  hours — was  made  by 
young  males  in  Mississippi,  and  the  lowest — 44.7  hours — was  made 
by  young  females  in  Georgia. 

DOFFERS. 

In  the  following  table  the  average  hours  worked  during  a  repre- 
sentative week  by  doffers  of  each  sex  16  years  of  age  and  over  and 
under  16  years  of  age  is  brought  into  comparison  with  the  regular 
operating  tune  of  the  mills  in  each  State : 

REGULAR   OPERATING  TIME   OF  COTTON  MILLS  AND  AVERAGE   HOURS  WORKED 
DURING  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  BY  DOFFERS. 


State. 

Legal 
work- 
ing 
hours 
for  wo- 
men 
and 
chil- 
dren. 

Regular  operating  tune 
of  mills  (hours). 

Average  hours  worked  during  a  repre- 
sentative week  by— 

Long- 
est. 

Short- 
est. 

Aver- 
age. 

Doffers  16  years 
of  age  and  over. 

Doffers  under 
16  years  of  age. 

All 
doffers. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

Maine  

o60.0 
58.0 
658.0 
c58.0 

61.8 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 

60.0 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 

60.1 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 

51.9 
44.9 
47.1 
51.0 

46.4 

37.8 
47.2 
48.9 

44.8 
49.6 
48.4 
50.9 

49.0 

48.8 
49.4 
58.0 

47.6 
44.7 
47.4 
50.9 

New  Hampshire 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island.. 

Total  

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

'Virginia 

58-60 

61.8 

58.0 

58.4 

48.4 

46.5 

48.6 

49.2 

48.0 

60.0 
66.0 
60.0 
66.0 
60.0 
(d) 

60.0 
66.0 
64.0 
66.0 
67.3 
68.3 

60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 

60.0 
63.6 
61.1 
64.0 
63.9 
62.4 

47.2 
51.5 
52.6 
47.8 
48.9 
58.5 

32.3 

46.7 
55.3 
50.9 
49.3 
48.9 
54.0 

4(1.  5 
54.7 
51.2 
48.8 
48.7 
54.9 

North  Carolina  

54.6 
46.5 
40.8 
34.3 
60.6 

South  Carolina 

Georgia  

30.9 
57.6 

Alabama  ... 

Mississippi 

Total 

«  60-66 

68.3 

60.0 

62.7 

50.1 

37.9 

51.4 

46.3 

51.0 

a  Reduced  to  58  by  statute  effective  January  1, 1910. 
b  Reduced  to  56  by  statute  effective  January  1,  1910. 
c  Reduced  to  56  by  statute  effective  the  first  Monday  in  January,  1910.  . 

d  No  legal  restrictions  when  mills  in  Mississippi  were  investigated.    Fixed  at  58  by  statute  effective 
October  1,1908. 
e  For  5  States.    See  note  d. 

Generally,  the  highest  average  number  of  hours  worked  by  doffers 
in  New  England  was  by  the  boys  and  girls  under  16  years  of  age,  an 
exception  being  noted  in  the  case  of  the  males  over  16  in  Maine,  who 
averaged  2.9  hours  more  during  the  pay-roll  week  reported  than  did 
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the  females  under  16,  who  followed  next  in  the  number  of  hours  worked. 
In  the  summary  for  the  group  of  New  England  States  the  girls  under 
16  lead  with  an  average  of  49.2  hours  worked  out  of  an  average  of 
58.4  hours  of  running  time  at  the  mills.  The  males  under  16  years  of 
age  averaged  48.6  hours,  the  males  16  years  of  age  and  over  48.4  hours, 
and  the  females  16  years  of  age  and  over  worked  the  lowest  average 
number  of  hours,  46.5,  during  the  week.  In  New  Hampshire  the 
low  average  of  37.8  hours  was  worked  by  the  9  females  reported  who 
were  1 6  years  of  age  and  over. 

In  the  summary  for  the  group  of  Southern  States  the  highest  aver- 
age number  of  hours  worked  is  shown  for  the  boys  under  16,  who 
were  engaged  51.4  hours  out  of  the  average  of  62.7  hours  which  rep- 
resented the  working  time  of  the  mills  reported  in  that  section.  The 
males  over  16  averaged  50.1  hours  of  work,  the  girls  under  16  followed 
with  46.3  hours,  and  the  females  16  years  of  age  and  over,  of  whom 
there  were  only  4,  worked  the  low  average  of  37.9  hours. 

The  foregoing  gives  a  simple  presentation  of  the  average  hours 
worked  by  operatives  during  a  representative  week  in  juxtaposition 
with  the  prevailing  weekly  operating  time  at  the  mills.  In  connection 
with  the  discussion  of  wages  (p.  328)  there  is  a  table  which  shows  the 
week's  actual  earnings  in  comparison  with  the  possible  full-time  earn- 
ings if  the  operatives  had  worked  the  full  time.  The  comparison  shown 
in  that  table  applies  also  in  the  case  of  the  number  of  hours  worked; 
that  is,  the  ratio  of  hours  actually  worked  to  the  full-time  hours  in 
each  State  is  the  same  as  the  ratio  of  actual  earnings  during  the  week 
to  the  possible  earnings  on  a  fuH-time  basis.  - 

WORKING   TIME    AND    REST    TIME    OF    DOFFERS. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  boys  employed  in  cotton  mills,  especially 
in  the  southern  mills,  are  doffers,  who  remove  the  bobbins  full  of  yarn 
from  the  spindles  on  ring  spinning  frames  and  replace  them  with 
empty  bobbins.  When  this  operation  is  done,  the  boys  in  many  mills 
are  allowed  to  rest  or  play  until  the  frames  again  need  doffing.  In 
some  mills  the  doffers  are  required  to  do  some  other  work  during  the 
intervals  between  doffing,  or  at  least  during  a  part  of  the  time.  Such 
work  usually  consists  of  sweeping  the  floors  or  cutting  waste  yarn 
off  of  bobbins. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  States,  the  number  of  establishments 
which  permitted  doffers  to  rest  or  play  part  or  all  the  time  while  not 
engaged  in  doffing,  the  average  hours  operated,  the  average  hours 
that  doffers  were  engaged  in  doffing  and  in  other  work,  and  the  aver- 
age hours  allowed  them  for  rest  or  play.  The  average  hours  in  each 
case  was  for  any  day  from  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive.  The  average 
hours  for  Saturday  would  be  for  a  shorter  time,  but  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, in  some  mills,  while  in  other  mills  the  doffers  are  kept  busy 
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at  cleaning  when  not  doffing  on  that  day.  Of  the  establishments 
investigated,  8  are  not  included  in  the  table.  One  in  Maine  and  1  in 
Rhode  Island  are  omitted  because  the  time  doffers  were  engaged  in 
doffing  was  not  reported.  One  mill  in  North  Carolina  did  not  spin 
yarn,  consequently  no  doffers  were  employed,  and  in  4  mills  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  1  in  North  Carolina,  doffers  were  required  to  work  all 
the  time  either  at  doffing  or  some  other  work. 

ESTABLISHMENTS  PERMITTING  DOFFERS  TO  REST  OR  PLAY  WHILE  NOT  ENGAGED 
IN  DOFFING  OR  AT  OTHER  WORK;  AVERAGE  HOURS  OPERATED  PER  DAY,  MONDAY 
TO  FRIDAY,  INCLUSIVE;  AVERAGE  HOURS  ENGAGED  AT  DOFFING  AND  OTHER 
WORK;  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  ALLOWED  DOFFERS  FOR  REST  OR  PLAY. 


State. 

Total 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Establishments  in  which  doffers  — 

Do  other  work  besides  doffing 
but  are  permitted  to  rest  or 
play  part  of  operating  time. 

Do  no  work  but  doffing 
and  are  permitted  to 
rest   or   play    all    of 
operating  time  except 
when  doffing. 

Are 
per- 
mit- 
ted 
to 
rest 
or 
play 
out- 
side 
mill. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average  hours  per  day— 

Num- 
ber. 

Average  hours  per 
day  — 

In 
oper- 
ation. 

At 
doff- 
ing. 

At 
other 
work. 

Per- 
mit- 
ted 
to 
rest 
or 
play. 

In 
oper- 
ation. 

At 
doff- 
ing. 

Per- 
mit- 
ted 
to 
rest 
or 
play. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

Maine 

6 
7 
ol8 
9 

3 
3 
9 
1 

10.5 
10.6 
10.5 
10.5 

6.3 
5.7 
6.7 
6.5 

1.8 
1.8 
1.5 
1.5 

2.4 
3.1 
2.3 
2.5 

3 
4 
9 

8 

10.6 
10.5 
10.5 
10.5 

5.7 
7.4. 
7.4 
7.2 

4.9 
3.1 
3.1 
3.3 

4 
5 
3 

8 

New  Hampshire  

Massachusetts  

Rhode  Island 

Total 

a40 

4 
&57 
36 
31 
13 
9 

16 

—  •      •  • 

1 
34 
10 
9 
2 
1 

10.5 

•—     — 

10.0 
11.4 
11.1 

11.4 
11.2 
11.5 

6.6 

6.5 
5.2 
4.5 
6.1 
5.0 
5.0 

1.7 

1.0 
1.4 
2.0 
1.7 
3.0 
1.0 

2.2 

2.5 
4.8 
4.6 
3.6 
3.2 
5.5 

24 

3 
23 
26 
22 
11 
8 

10.5 

7.1 

3.4 

20 

3 
45 

27 
16 
9 

7 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Virginia  

10.3 
11.4 
11.1 
11.7 
11.5 
11.1 

5.7 
6.1 
6.3 
6.5 
6.7 
5.2 

4.6 
5.3 
4.8 
5.2 
4.8 
5.9 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina  

Georgia  . 

Alabama 

Mississippi  

Total  

*>150 

57 

11.3 

5.2 

1.6 

4.5 

93 

11.3 

6.2 

5.1 

107 

«  Not  including  4  mills  in  which  doffers  were  required  to  work  all  the  time. 
&  Not  including  1  mill  in  which  doffers  were  required  to  work  all  the  time. 

The  table  shows  that  16,  or  36.4  per  cent,  of  the  44  mills  reported 
in  New  England  and  57,  or  37.8  per  cent,  of  the  151  mills  reported  in 
the  South  required  doffers  to  do  some  other  work  than  doffing,  but 
still  allowed  time  for  them  to  rest  or  play.  In  these  16  New  England 
mills  the  average  operating  time  was  10.5  hours,  the  average  hours 
worked  at  doffing  was  6.6,  and  the  average  hours  at  other  work  1.7, 
leaving  an  average  of  2.2  hours  for  rest  or  play.  In  the  57  southern 
mills  the  average  operating  time  was  11.3  hours,  the  average  hours 
worked  at  doffing  was  5.2,  and  the  average  hours  at  other  work  1.6, 
leaving  an  average  of  4.5  hours  for  rest  or  play. 


I 
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Twenty-four,  or  54.5  per  cent,  of  the  44  New  England  mills  and  93, 
or  61.6  per  cent,  of  the  151  southern  mills  did  not  require  of  doffers 
any  work  but  doffing.  In  the  24  New  England  mills  the  average 
operating  time  was  10.5  hours  and  the  average  hours  worked  at 
doffing  7.1,  leaving  an  average  of  3.4  hours  for  rest  or  play.  In  the 
93  southern  mills  the  average  operating  time  was  11.3  hours  and  the 
average  hours  worked  at  doffing  6.2,  leaving  5.1  hours  for  rest  or 
play. 

Twenty,  or  45.5  per  cent,  of  the  44  mills  in  New  England  and  107, 
or  70.9  per  cent,  of  the  151  mills  in  the  South  permitted  doffers  to 
rest  or  play  outside  the  mill  while  they  were  not  engaged  at  work. 
The  custom  in  such  mills  is  usually  that  the  head  doffer  notifies  the 
doffers  when  the  frames  are  about  ready  for  doffing. 

When  fine  yarns  are  spun  the  bobbins  on  the  spindles  are  not  filled 
so  frequently  as  when  coarse  yarns  are  spun,  consequently  when  fine 
yarns  are  spun  the  intervals  between  doffing  are  greater.  Generally 
speaking,  much  finer  yarns  are  spun  in  New  England  than  in  the 
South,  but  the  table  shows  that  the  average  time  spent  in  doffing  is 
considerably  greater  in  New  England  than  it  is  in  the  South.  This 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  work  of  doffers  is  so  system- 
ized  in  New  England  that  they  doff  more  steadily,  with  fewer  inter- 
vals of  idleness,  and  they  doff  more  spindles  per  doffer  than  do 
doffers  in  the  South. 

In  each  of  the  mills  inspected  during  this  investigation  the  num- 
ber of  spindles  in  use  and  the  number  of  doffers  were  ascertained. 
A  computation  shows  that  the  average  number  of  ring  or  twisting 
spindles  per  doffer  in  each  of  the  ten  States  visited  was  as  follows: 
Massachusetts,  2,131;  New  Hampshire,  1,842;  Rhode  Island,  1,583; 
Maine,  1,343;  South  Carolina,  1,056;  Virginia,  953;  North  Carolina, 
857;  Alabama,  823;  Georgia,  782;  Mississippi,  596. 

In  making  this  computation  the  spindles  that  were  used  at  night 
in  the  mills  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina,  which 
operated  spinning  frames  at  night,  were  counted  twice. 

The  average  for  the  four  New  England  States  was  1,817;  for  the 
six  Southern  States  885,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average 
in  New  England  was  105.3  per  cent  greater  than  in  the  South. 

There  are  three  reasons  why  doffers  in  New  England  attend  on  an 
average  many  more  spindles  than  do  doffers  in  the  South.  The  first 
is  that  in  New  England  the  yarns  are  finer  than  in  the  South  and 
the  spinning  frames  in  the  former  section  do  not  require  doffing 
so  frequently  as  do  those  in  the  latter  section.  The  second  is  that 
New  England  doffers  work  more  steadily  at  doffing  and  have  less 
time  for  play  than  doffers  in  the  South.  The  third  is  that  the  New 
England  doffers  are  considerably  older  on  the  average  than  are  the 
doffers  in  the  South.  This  appears  in  the  following  table,  which 
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shows  the  total  number  of  doffers  reported  in  this  investigation  and 
the  number  and  per  cent  under  16  years  of  age,  under  21  years,  and 
21  years  and  over,  in  New  England  and  in  the  South. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DOFFERS  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE,  UNDER  21  YEARS, 
AND  21  YEARS  AND  OVER,  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  AND  SOUTHERN  GROUPS. 


Age  group. 

New  England. 

Southern  States. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Under  16  years 

236 

849 
160 
1,009 

23.4 
84.1 
'     15.9 
100.0 

3,042 
3,794 
76 
3,870 

78.6 
98.0 
2.0 
100.0 

Under  21  years  

21  years  and  over.  .          

Total  all  ages 

It  should  be  explained  that  doffers  while  they  are  doffing  work  very 
rapidly  and  under  a  constant  strain.  They  are  expected  to  remove 
the  full  bobbins  and  fill  the  spindles  with  empty  bobbins  as  speedily 
as  possible,  and  their  speed  is  watched  by  the  overseers  or  second 
hands,  because  during  the  process  of  doffing  the  spinning  frames  are 
idle.  The  quicker  the  process  is  completed  the  greater  will  be  the 
production  of  the  machines. 

TIME  ALLOWED  FOR  MEALS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  MILLS. 

The  amount  of  time  allowed  for  the  midday  meal  by  the  New  Eng- 
land cotton  mills  is  generally  an  hour.  A  shorter  period,  45  or  50 
minutes,  was  found  in  7  establishments — 3  in  Massachusetts,  1  in 
New  Hampshire,  and  3  in  Rhode  Island.  These  7  establishments 
were  15  per  cent  of  the  46  mills  investigated  in  New  England,  and 
the  employees  of  the  7  mills  were  only  5  per  cent  of  the  employees  of 
the  46  mills. 

The  greater  length  of  time  given  for  the  midday  meal  in  the  New 
England  mills  as  compared  with  that  given  in  the  southern  mills  is 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  employees  of  the  former  mills  live 
in  cities  in  homes  scattered  over  a  considerable  area,  and  the  average 
distance  of  the  home  from  the  mill  is  greater  in  New  England  than 
in  the  South.  In  the  four  New  England  States  the  average  distance 
was  0.5  of  a  mile,  whereas  in  the  Southern  group,  excluding  Virginia, 
it  was  only  0.2  of  a  mile. 

The  larger  average  size  of  the  mills  in  New  England  makes  it  neces- 
sary that  the  employees  be  more  scattered.  The  average  number 
of  employees  in  each  establishment  investigated  in  New  England  was 
716;  in  the  Southern  mills,  315.  The  average  for  New  England 
would  be  still  larger  if  the  whole  group  of  mills  of  the  larger  com- 
panies had  always  been  reported. 

The  greater  distance  of  the  homes  of  operatives  from  the  mill  in 
New  England  than  in  the  South  accounts  for  the  larger  proportion 
of  employees  in  New  England  who  eat  the  midday  meal  in  the  mill. 
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In  the  New  England  mills  investigated  14  per  cent  of  the  employees 
ate  the  midday  meal  in  the  mill,  while  in  the  Southern  mills,  exclud- 
ing Virginia,  the  per  cent  was  only  8.  This  difference  existed  in 
spite  of  the  longer  dinner  time  allowed  by  New  England  mills.  It 
was  found  that  there  was  very  little  difference  between  the  per  cent 
of  employees  who  ate  at  the  mill  in  the  summer  and  the  per  cent 
who  ate  at  the  mill  in  the  winter.  In  either  season  the  per  cent 
depended  principally  on  the  length  of  the  dinner  period  and  the  dis- 
tance that  employees  lived  from  the  mill. 

The  shorter  week  in  the  mills  of  New  England  as  compared  with 
the  mills  in  the  Southern  States  makes  possible  a  longer  noon  hour  in 
the  former  section  than  in  the  latter,  without  beginning  work  unusu- 
ally early  or  quitting  unusually  late. 

In  both  southern  and  northern  mills  there  are  many  instances  where 
employees  take  lunch  to  the  mill  and  eat  it  there,  because  by  so  doing 
they  have  ' l  more  of  a  chance  to  rest ' '  than  if  they  went  home  to  din- 
ner. Often  they  clean  their  machinery  at  noon  and  so  "make  the 
work  run  better"  and  lighten  the  afternoon's  task. 

In  Massachusetts  (sec.  24,  as  amended  by  chap.  435,  acts  of  1902, 
of  chap.  106,  Revised  Laws  of  1902),  Maine  (sec.  49,  chap.  40,  Revised 
Statutes  of  1903),  and  New  Hampshire  (sec.  15,  chap.  180,  Public 
Statutes  of  1891)  the  posting  of  the  hours  when  work  for  women  and 
children  shall  be  stopped  and  shall  begin  again  at  noon  is  required 
by  law.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
employees  from  cleaning  machinery  at  noon.  In  Rhode  Island  the 
number  of  hours  of  work  required  per  day  must  be  posted  (sec.  22, 
chap.  198,  as  amended  by  chapter  994,  enacted  1902,  General  Laws 
of  1896),  but  not  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  noon  hour. 

The  Massachusetts  law  (sec.  39,  chap.  106,  Revised  Laws  of  1902) 
explicitly  exempts  the  employer  from  responsibility  in  regard  to  work- 
ing at  noon,  provided  the  proper  notice  is  posted.  The  labor  unions 
object  to  this  provision,  and  say  that  the  only  practicable  way  of 
stopping  all  work  during  the  noon  hour  is  by  a  law  stating  that  no 
person  shall  be  "exacted  or  permitted"  to  work  at  that  time,  mak- 
ing the  employer  responsible.  A  clause  in  the  Indiana  laws  (sec. 
7087a,  Annotated  Statutes  of  1894,  Revision  of  1901)  provides  that 
the  number  of  hours  exacted  or  permitted  shall  not  exceed  the  num- 
ber posted  as  being  required. 

In  New  England  mills  there  are  no  night  shifts,  hence  no  midnight 
meal. 

Overtime  work  is  frequently  required  in  but  few  New  England 
mills,  and  in  these  mills  it  is  not  of  such  duration  as  to  necessitate 
that  employees  shall  go  home  for  a  meal  or  that  food  be  brought  to 
them. 

49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 18 
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TIME  ALLOWED  FOR  MEALS  IN  SOUTHERN  MILLS. 

The  time  allowed  for  the  midday  meal  in  southern  cotton  mills 
varies  from  thirty  minutes  to  an  hour,  though  there  are  comparatively 
few  establishments  (most  of  these  in  South  Carolina)  where  as  much 
as  an  hour  is  given.  In  the  establishments  investigated  an  average 
of  42  minutes  was  allowed  at  noon. 

In  New  England  mills  the  average  time  allowed  at  noon  was  58 
minutes. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  distance  of  the  homes  of 
operatives  from  the  mills  in  the  Southern  States,  the  average  time 
allowed  for  the  midday  meal,  and  the  average  per  cent  of  employees 
who  eat  their  lunches  in  the  mills. 

AVERAGE  DISTANCE  OF  HOMES  OF  OPERATIVES  FROM  COTTON  MILLS  INVES- 
TIGATED IN  THE  SOUTHERN  GROUP,  TIME  ALLOWED  FOR  LUNCH,  AND  PER 
CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  THAT  EAT  IN  THE  MILL,  BY  STATES. 


Average. 

Distance 

State. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees 
in  mill. 

of  opera- 
tives' 
homes 
from 
mill 

Per  cent 
that  eat 
lunch 
in  mill. 

Time 
allowed 
at  noon 
(min- 
utes). 

, 

(mile). 

Virginia                 

820 
194 

0.4 
.2 

85 
6 

39 
38 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina                            

399 

.2 

5 

52 

366 

.2 

16 

40 

Alabama                                                             

425 

.2 

4 

42 

249 

.2 

5 

39 

•  In  many  southern  mills,  which  allow  only  30  minutes  at  noon,  all 
employees,  even  in  rather  large  mills,  are  able  to  go  home  for  lunch, 
because  the  houses  in  the  village  are  built  close  to  the  mill.  This 
idea  of  giving  employees  a  short  noon  hour  and  still  let  them  be  able 
to  go  home  to  dinner  was  in  view  when  the  village  was  planned. 

In  2  of  the  mills  in  Virginia,  containing  90  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  employees  in  the  4  mills  investigated  in  that  State,  the 
noon  lunch  period  was  very  short — only  30  minutes — and  these  2 
mills  are  much  larger  than  is  usual  in  the  South,  and  the  employees 
live  in  homes  much  more  scattered  than  in  the  typical  southern  cotton- 
mill  village. 

The  tendency  among  the  operatives  to  rush  through  their  lunch  as 
soon  as  possible  and  go  back  to  the  mill  before  the  end  of  the  noon 
hour  is  marked.  The  habit  of  fast  eating  is  developed  by  the  neces- 
sity of  hurrying  through  breakfast  and  by  a  noon  hour  which  is 
sometimes  inadequate.  Sometimes  they  get  back  to  the  mill  early 
just  to  talk  with  one  another.  Sometimes  they  clean  machinery,  so 
as  to  make  the  afternoon's  work  easier  or  to  be  able  to  earn  more  at 
piece  rates. 
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Of  the  mills  that  were  investigated  which  operated  at  night — 28 
in  North  Carolina,  4  in  South  Carolina,  and  1  in  Virginia — only  6  had 
a  regular  time  for  a  midnight  lunch.  Of  these  6  mills,  5  allowed  15 
minutes,  and  1  mill  in  North  Carolina  allowed  20  minutes.  But  in 
none  of  these  mills  did  the  machinery  stop  at  night.  The  night 
operatives  ate  their  lunches  while  at  work  within  the  specified  time 
or  in  moments  while  their  work  ran  well. 

Of  the  16  mills  investigated  in  the  South  which  frequently  required 
employees  to  work  overtime,  all  allowed  employees  time  for  lunch. 
However,  the  machinery  was  not  stopped,  and  the  operatives  who 
lived  near  ran  out  and  returned  within  a  few  minutes,  leaving  their 
machines  in  charge  of  some  one  whose  lunch  was  brought  by  another 
member  of  the  family.  When  overtime  work  was  done  in  connection 
with  night  work,  the  night  hands  looked  after  the  machines  of  the 
overtime  workers  until  they  returned.  Often  a  younger  child  was 
sent  to  the  mill  with  the  lunch  pail,  or  one  member  of  a  family  went 
home  and  brought  back  coffee  and  biscuit  to  the  other  members. 

The  cases  of  "time  cribbing,"  where  the  noon  hour  was  made 
shorter  by  the  act  of  the  establishment,  are  treated  under  the  section 
of  this  report  relating  to  hours  of  labor.  There  are  no  laws  in  the 
Southern  States  requiring  the  posting  of  the  time  when  work  shall 
stop  and  begin  at  noon. 

OVERTIME  WORK  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  MILLS. 

The  laws  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island  provide 
that  the  daily  working  hours  may  be  extended  when  it  is  necessary 
to  make  repairs  on  machinery,  but  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum 
weekly  working  hours,  and  the  laws  of  these  States  and  also  of  Massa- 
chusetts permit  an  apportionment  of  hours  of  labor  so  as  to  make  one 
short  working  day  in  each  week. 

The  laws  of  Maine  permit  a  woman  over  18  years  old  to  contract 
to  labor,  for  additional  compensation,  any  number  of  hours  in  excess 
of  10  hours  a  day,  not  exceeding  6  hours  in  any  one  week  or  60  hours 
in  any  one  year,  provided  the  consent  of  her  parents,  or  one  of  them, 
or  of  her  guardian,  be  obtained  during  her  minority.  Neither  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Hampshire,  nor  Rhode  Island  has  such  a  law. 

The  laws  which  limit  the  hours  of  labor  were  violated  by  a  few  mills 
that  were  investigated  in  these  States,  several  cases  of  "  stealing 
time"  being  discovered 

One  establishment  in  Maine,  which  employed  men,  women,  and 
children,  violated  the  60-hour  law  by  operating  regularly  61  hours 
and  50  minutes  a  week.  In  this  mill  a  nominal  schedule  of  hours  was 
posted.  These  hours  were  from  6.10  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  from  1  p.  m. 
to  6  p.  m.  on  five  days  a  week,  and  from  6.10  a.  m.  to  12  m.  on  Satur- 
day, making  a  60-hour  schedule.  But  the  power  was  turned  on  at 
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6  a.  m  and  all  employees  were  expected  to  be  present  for  work.  After 
dinner  the  bell  rang  at  12.45  p.  m.,  the  steam  was  turned  on  at  12.50, 
and  all  began  work  again.  Thus,  during  a  week  the  mill  gained  1  hour 
and  50  minutes  above  the  legal  working  hours.  On  this  account  the 
pieceworkers  earned  more  but  the  day  workers  received  no  additional 
compensation.  An  employee  said  to  an  agent  of  the  Bureau  that 
he  was  expected  to  see  that  the  operatives  began  work  at  6  a.  m.  and 
12.50  p.  m.,  and  that  it  was  not  his  fault,  because  he  was  obliged  to 
"  obey  orders."  However,  the  mule  spinners,  who  were  members  of  a 
union,  worked  according  to  the  posted  schedule  and  refused  to  work 
the  extra  time. 

In  a  mill  in  Massachusetts  the  machinery  was  set  in  motion  ten 
minutes  before  the  posted  time  for  beginning  in  the  morning  and  after 
dinner,  and  nearly  all  of  the  pieceworkers,  including  a  majority  of  the 
weavers,  then  began  work.  The  Poles  were  especially  eager  to  begin 
work.  In  this  way  the  mill  obtained  a  greater  production  than  it 
could  by  operating  only  58  hours  a  week.  The  law  says  (sec.  39, 
chap.  106,  Revised  Law  of  1902)  that  the  officers  of  a  mill  shall  not 
be  responsible  for  work  during  the  regular  meal  hour  if,  with  the 
schedule  of  working  time,  there  is  also  posted  a  rule  of  the  estab- 
lishment forbidding  minors  under  18  years  old  or  women  to  labor 
during  the  meal  hour,  but  no  such  rule  was  posted  in  this  mill. 

Another  mill  in  Massachusetts  had  posted  a  58-hour  schedule — from 
6.30  a.  m.  to  12  m.  six  days  a  week,  and  from  1  to  6  p.  m.  five  days  a 
week — but  the  management  expected  all  workers  to  be  at  their  ma- 
chines at  6.25  a.  m.,  when  the  whistle  blew  and  the  machinery  started, 
and  again  at  12.53  p.  m.  Thus  the  mill  gained  1  hour  and  5  minutes 
a  week  beyond  the  legal  working  time  of  58  hours.  Since  there  were 
650  employees,  the  establishment  was  considerably  benefited.  Almost 
all  the  hands  in  this  mill  were  paid  on  the  piece  basis.  The  members 
of  one  family  who  worked  in  this  mill  said  to  an  agent  of  the  Bureau 
that  when  any  of  the  nonresident  officials  of  the  company  came  up 
from  New  York  City  the  mill  started  at  6.30  a.  m.  and  at  1  p.  m., 
sharp. 

One  mill  that  was  visited  in  Rhode  Island  regularly  operated  more 
than  the  58  hours  a  week  permitted  by  law.  The  machinery  was 
supposed  to  be  started  at  6.40  a.  m  and  at  12.45  p.  m.,  but  actually 
was  started  at  6.35  a.  m.  and  at  12.40  p.  m.,  and  the  operatives  were 
required  to  attend  their  machines  from  the  time  they  were  started. 
Thus  the  mill  " cribbed"  55  minutes  a  week. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  establishments  found  in 
New  Hampshire  and  in  Rhode  Island  which  frequently  required  over- 
time work;  also  the  number  and  per  cent  of  men,  women,  and  children 
employed  in  those  establishments.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
number  of  employees  required  to  work  overtime  is  not  indicated  in  this 
table. 
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ESTABLISHMENTS  INVESTIGATED  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AND  RHODE  ISLAND 
WHICH  FREQUENTLY  REQUIRED  EMPLOYEES  TO  WORK  OVERTIME  AND  NUM- 
BER AND  PER  CENT  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  THEREIN,  1908. 


- 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Employees  in  establishments  frequently  requiring 
overtime  work. 

16  years  of  age  and  over. 

Under  16 
years  of  age. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

New  Hampshire: 
Overtime  work  required  of  men  

3 
1 

1 

1 

541 
59 

224 
224 

50.1 
47.6 

54.2 
54.2 

482 
59 

169 
169 

44.7 
47.6 

40.9 
40.9 

56 
6 

20 
20 

5.2 

4.8 

4.9 
4.9 

1,079 
124 

413 
413 

Overtime  work  required  of  women  
Rhode  Island: 
Overtime  work  required  of  men 

Overtime  work  required  of  women  

In  New  Hampshire  one  of  the  seven  establishments  investigated 
frequently  required  overtime  work  of  men  and  women.  The  men 
were  employed  at  general  work  and  the  women  at  spinning  and  wind- 
ing. For  overtime  work  they  received  wages  at  regular  rates  only. 
In  two  other  New  Hampshire  mills  men  were  frequently  required  to 
work  overtime.  In  one  mill  they  were  weavers,  and  for  overtime  work 
they  received  wages  at  regular  rates  only.  In  the  other  they  were 
dyehouse  hands,  and  they  were  paid  wages  at  higher  than  regular 
rates. 

In  Rhode  Island  one  of  the  ten  establishments  investigated  fre- 
quently required  overtime  work  of  men  and  women.  The  men  thus 
employed  did  mule  spinning  and  weaving,  the  women  attended  speed- 
ers and  looms.  For  overtime  work  they  received  wages  at  regular 
rates  only. 

Overtime  work  was  not  frequently  required  in  any  mill  investi- 
gated in  Maine  or  in  Massachusetts,  except  that  in  one  mill  in  Mas- 
sachusetts the  pay  roll  showed  that  two  boys  under  16  years  of  age 
were  employed  overtime  almost  every  week  throughout  the  year  pre- 
vious to  the  investigation. 

The  boys  often  began  work  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  regular 
beginning  time  after  dinner,  and  usually  worked  one  or  two  extra  hours 
on  Saturday  afternoon.  For  such  overtime  work  they  were  paid  only 
at  the  regular  daily  rate.  The  management  when  questioned  about 
the  matter  declared  that  the  overseer  was  ignorant  of  the  law, 
although  the  58-hour  law  has  been  in  force  in  Massachusetts  for 
many  years. 

The  mills  which  make  a  practice  of  stealing  time  by  operating  their 
machinery  longer  than  the  legal  working  time  and  urging  their  em- 
ployees to  work  during  this  extra  time  are  not  included  in  the  above 
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table,  which  shows  the  number  of  mills  that  frequently  required  over- 
time work. 

In  none  of  the  mills  of  New  England  which  were  investigated  was 
there  any  night  work  except  as  overtime  work  extended  into  the 
night. 

OVERTIME  WORK  IN  SOUTHERN  MILLS. 

The  Virginia  law  differs  from  the  laws  of  the  other  Southern  States 
to  which  this  report  relates  in  that,  instead  of  fixing  the  maximum 
hours  of  labor  of  women  and  children  for  a  week,  it  provides  that 
such  persons  shall  not  work  in  any  factory  or  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment "more  than  10  hours  in  any  one  day  of  24  hours."  This 
law,  therefore,  does  not  permit  manufacturers  to  regulate  the  maxi- 
mum hours  of  work  so  as  to  secure  sixty  a  week  and  have  a  shorter 
working  time  on  one  day  of  the  week  than  on  the  other  five  days. 
Notwithstanding  this  peculiarity  of  the  Virginia  law,  2  of  the  4  mills 
investigated  in  that  State  operated  10J  hours  from  Monday  to  Friday, 
inclusive,  and  7J  hours  on  Saturday. 

In  North  Carolina,  only  20  of  the  59  establishments  investigated 
availed  themselves  of  the  66-hour  law.  None  violated  the  law. 

In  South  Carolina,  19  of  the  36  establishments  investigated  were 
operating  60  hours  weekly  in  January,  1908,  in  accordance  with  the 
law  which  went  into  effect  that  month,  but  at  the  same  time  2 
establishments  were  operating  60  hours  and  30  minutes  and  1 
establishment  62  hours.  Two  establishments,  which  operated  62 
hours  and  45  minutes  weekly  in  December,  1907,  and  one,  which 
operated  64  hours  weekly  in  that  month,  violated  the  62-hour  law 
which  was  in  force  at  that  time.  Ten  establishments  operated 
62  hours  and  one  operated  61  hours  weekly  in  December,  1907. 
Whether  establishments  that  were  investigated  in  December,  1907, 
and  were  then  operating  over  60  hours  weekly,  reduced  their  time 
to  60  hours  in  January,  1908,  was  not  ascertained. 

In  Georgia,  only  16  of  the  31  establishments  investigated  availed 
themselves  of  the  66-hour  law.  None  violated  the  law. 

Of  the  1 3  establishments  investigated  in  Alabama,  3  operated  only 
60  hours  a  week  and  one  operated  62  hours  and  15  minutes.  One 
establishment  which  operated  65  hours  and  10  minutes,  two  which 
operated  66  hours,  and  one  which  operated  67  hours  and  15  minutes, 
did  not  permit  children  under  14  to  work  over  60  hours,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  law,  while  4  establishments  operated  66  hours  and 
employed  children  that  many  hours  per  week. 

In  Mississippi,  where  there  was  no  child  labor  law  at  the  time  of 
the  investigation,  only  2  of  the  9  establishments  investigated  ran  as 
many  as  66  hours.  One  of  these  ran  68  hours  and  15  minutes,  the 
other  66  hours. 

In  some  places  the  employees  have  been  a  determining  factor  in 
shortening  hours.  A  strike  in  a  mill  in  North  Carolina  resulted  in 
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shortening  hours  throughout  the  town  in  which  the  mill  was  located. 
Other  mills  in  neighboring  towns  felt  the  influence  and  had  to  reduce 
hours  also. 

The  reduction  of  hours  was  in  some  cases  purely  voluntary  and  not 
brought  about  by  pressure  from  the  employees.  In  other  cases  it 
was  a  measure  used  to  hold  the  help  or  to  attract  it  from  other  mills. 

When  a  reduction  of  hours  was  made  by  one  mill  in  any  locality, 
neighboring  establishments  were  obliged  to  follow  suit,  to  prevent 
dissatisfaction  among  the  employees.  That  this  is  true  is  made 
evident  in  North  Carolina,  where  in  the  big  mill  centers  approxi- 
mately the  same  number  of  hours  prevail.  In  Charlotte,  all  mills 
reduced  the  weekly  run  to  62  hours  and  15  minutes;  in  Gastonia  all 
reduced  to  63  hours  a  week,  and  in  Newton  all  reduced  to  64  hours 
and  45  minutes  a  week.  In  Concord  and  in  Hickory  all  mills  were 
running  66  hours,  and  most  of  the  isolated  mills  in  the  State  still 
operated  full  66  hours  a  week. 

The  manufacturer  who  first  reduces  hours  in  a  locality  is,  as  a  rule," 
met  with  hostile  criticism  from  other  manufacturers,  who  know  that 
they  will  be  obliged  to  do  the  same  thing.  The  president  of  a  mill 
in  North  Carolina  acknowledged  that  his  motive  in  reducing  hours 
was  to  procure  and  keep  the  help.  The  plan  was  successful,  although 
it  was  at  first  protested  against  by  other  employers,  who  were  later 
obliged  to  adopt  it.  The  result  was  a  more  permanent  class  of 
workers. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  cotton  manufacturers  of  South  Carolina,  held 
in  1905,  it  was  decided  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor  gradually  to  60 
hours  a  week;  but  that  result  was  reached  by  legislation  sooner  than 
the  manufacturers  contemplated.  The  legislature  reduced  the 
hours  from  66  to  62,  to  take  effect  July  1,  1907,  and  to  60  to  take 
effect  January  1,  1908,  these  hours  applying  to  all  employees. 

In  some  establishments  where  the  hours  of  labor  were  reduced  the 
daily  rate  of  wages  was  not  reduced,  and  in  a  few  establishments  the 
piece  rates  were  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  the  employees  on 
such  rates  to  earn  almost  as  much  in  the  shorter  time  as  during  the 
former  working  hours.  However,  in  many  establishments  the  reduc- 
tion of  hours  was  accompanied  with  a  reduction  in  day  rates  of  wages 
and  with  no  advance  in  piece  rates.  The  employees  in  a  few  estab- 
lishments complained  that  the  reduction  of  hours  was  accompanied 
with  a  speeding  up  of  machinery. 

Whatever  may  be  the  number  of  hours  of  labor,  it  is  usual  to  have 
the  hours  for  the  week  divided  so  as  to  provide  for  a  shorter  working- 
day  on  Saturday  than  on  the  other  five  working-days.  If,  for  instance, 
the  working  time  is  60  hours  a  week,  and  6  on  Saturday,  the  time  on 
each  of  the  other  five  days  is  10  hours  and  48  minutes. 
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In  many  mill  villages  the  mill  whistles  blow  at  4.30  or  5  a.  m.  to 
awaken  the  inhabitants,  and  in  winter  employees  begin  work  in  the 
mills  before  daybreak  and  they  work  until  after  nightfall. 

When  a  mill  is  operated  longer  than  its  nominal  working  schedule, 
the  machinery  is  started  before  the  announced  time  of  beginning  work 
in  the  morning  and  at  noon,  and,  in  some  cases,  continues  to  run  later 
than  the  announced  time  of  stopping  work  at  noon  and  in  the  evening. 
Mill  managers,  when  questioned  as  to  this  practice,  said  that  employees 
are  not  required  to  work  before  or  after  the  announced  scheduled  time. 
In  reaKty,  however,  employees  are  required  to  be  at  their  machines 
whenever  the  machines  are  running.  Otherwise  the  work  gets  in  bad 
condition,  and  in  the  case  of  weavers  dockage  is  made  for  imperfec- 
tions, which  are  liable  to  occur  when  the  weaver  is  not  attending  the 
looms. 

The  practice  of  requiring  employees  to  begin  before  the  announced 
beginning  time  and  to  work  after  the  announced  stopping  time  is 
called  by  them  "  stealing  time."  Following  are  examples  of  this 
practice : 

In  Alabama  there  is  no  overtime  work,  properly  speaking;  but  all 
time  lost  from  stoppage  of  machinery  or  from  any  other  cause  is  made 
up  and  is  not  paid  for  except  as  part  of  the  regular  day.  Sometimes 
this  amounts  to  several  hours,  and  at  such  times  the  hands  are  allowed 
to  go  home  for  supper.  There  is  more  or  less  general  belief  among  the 
employees  that  this  making  up  of  time  is  stretched  out.  For  exam- 
ple, an  employee  said:  "For  every  five  minutes  we  lose,  we  make 
up  ten."  Another  employee,  a  second  hand  in  the  spinning  room, 
agreed  that  there  was  some  ground  for  this  accusation,  but  did  not 
think  the  requirements  were  as  much  as  stated.  In  another  mill  in 
Alabama  the  regular  time  for  beginning  work  in  the  morning  is  6 
o'clock.  The  machinery  starts  at  5.45,  and  the  spinners  have  to  be 
there  at  least  by  5.50.  The  work  gets  tangled  up  if  they  are  not  there 
to  attend  to  it,  and  it  takes  a  long  time  to  get  to  running  right  again. 
The  regular  time  for  beginning  the  afternoon  run  is  12.45;  but  the 
machinery  starts  at  12.30,  and  the  operatives  have  to  be  in  their  places 
by  12.35.  The  employees,  therefore,  really  work  overtime  twenty 
minutes  every  day. 

It  was  charged  that  one  company  in  Alabama  did  not  give  45  minutes 
for  dinner  at  noon,  as  it  was  supposed  to  do.  On  a  number  of  occasions 
an  agent  of  the  Bureau  timed  the  noon  hour  and  found  it  to  be  40 
minutes  between  whistles. 

In  another  mill  in  Alabama  employees  commence  work  at  6  a.  m. 
and  work  until  12m.  They  have  40  minutes  for  dinner,  and  on  five 
days  of  the  week  work  until  6.15  p.  m.  This  makes  57  hours  and  55 
minutes.  On  Saturday  they  commence  at  the  same  time,  work  for 
the  same  period,  have  dinner,  and  stop  at  4  p.  m. — that  is,  the  machin- 
ery stops  at  that  time.  Cleaning  goes  on  after  that,  and  some  may 
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find  it  necessary  to  stay  as  late  as  5  p.  m.,  while  several,  such  as 
speeder  tenders,  spoolers,  and  drawing-in  hands  may  get  off  at  3  p.  m. 
or  a  little  earlier.  With  57  hours  and  55  minutes  for  the  first  five 
days  and  9  hours  and  20  minutes  on  Saturday,  a  total  of  67  hours  and 
15  minutes  is  reached  weekly.  This  company  complies  with  the  new 
60-hour  law  and  dismisses  all  children  under  14  years  of  age  when 
they  have  worked  that  length  of  time.  Overtime  work  in  a  mill  in 
North  Carolina  is  not  required  in  any  occupation,  but  is  sometimes 
requested  of  employees  in  certain  occupations.  In  the  case  of  men 
it  is  not  infrequent;  sometimes  the  men  ask  for  overtime  work. 
When  the  mill  is  short  of  help  a  few  of  the  spinners,  doffers,  and 
spoolers  are  asked  to  work  overtime,  and  when  a  big  order  is  on  hand 
the  reelers  and  bailers  are  requested  to  remain  overtime  from  two  to 
five  hours;  but  such  occasions  do  not  happen  often  enough  to  be 
called  frequent.  The  same  rate  is  paid  for  overtime  as  for  regular 
work.  Employees  have  an  opportunity  to  get  lunch  before  beginning 
overtime  work.  An  employee  is  not  forced  to  work  overtime  when 
requested.  Nothing  is  said  or  done  if  he  refuses;  but  often  he  works 
when  he  does  not  wish  to. 

Another  mill,  reported  from  South  Carolina,  does  not  suspend  work 
at  noon.  Weavers  and  card  hands  are  there  then.  Some  go  to  din- 
ner earlier,  others  later,  than  the  regular  hour,  so  that  the  work  never 
really  stops  entirely.  Employees  are  not  forced  to  work  overtime. 
When  they  do  work  overtime,  they  hurry  home  for  lunch  or  else  have 
it  brought  to  them. 

In  a  Virginia  mill  the  regular  time  for  beginning  work  in  the  morn- 
ing is  7  o'clock;  but  the  majority  of  employees  enter  the  mill  about 
6.30  from  choice.  Intermediate  and  speeder  tenders,  spoolers,  warp- 
ers, and  weavers,  all  of  whom  are  pieceworkers,  generally  come  at 
that  time,  because  they  can  earn  more.  One  would  not  expect  spin- 
ners and  doffers  to  come  before  the  regular  time,  but  they  do.  The 
doffers  must  do  it  because  the  others  do  it,  and  the  spinners  come  to 
clean  up  the  spinning  frames,  which  are  not  started  until  6.55.  The 
spinners  say  that  if  they  do  not  clean  up  before  the  machinery  starts 
they  have  to  work  very  hard  until  about  9  a.  m.;  but  if  they  clean 
p  before  7  a.  m.  their  work  will  run  much  easier  for  the  next  two 
hours. 

In  some  mills  children  have  been  " bribed"  to  work  overtime  at 
noon  or  at  night  by  the  overseers  or  second  hands.  In  a  South  Caro- 
lina mill  children  who  worked  3  hours  extra  twice  a  week,  or  6  hours 
a  week  extra,  were  paid  5  cents  each  per  week  by  the  second  hand, 
which  amount  they  used  for  spending  money.  In  an  Alabama  mill 
children  who  began  work  12  to  20  minutes  before  the  regular  time  for 
beginning  work  after  dinner  at  noon  were  each  paid  10  cents  a  week, 
which  amount  they  themselves  spent,  their  regular  wages  being  paid 
to  their  parents. 
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None  of  the  Southern  States  in  which  cotton  mills  were  investigated 
have  laws  permitting  overtime  work,  except  that  in  Georgia,  North 
Carolina,  and  South  Carolina,  the  laws  limiting  hours  of  labor  do  not 
apply  to  engineers,  firemen,  machinists,  watchmen,  teamsters,  yard 
employees,  or  clerical  help.  In  Georgia  they  do  not  apply  to  help 
needed  to  clean  up  and  make  necessary  repairs  or  changes  in  machin- 
ery. In  North  Carolina  they  do  not  apply  to  repairers  of  breakdowns, 
to  superintendents,  or  to  overseers.  The  law  of  South  Carolina  per- 
mits time  lost  by  cotton  and  woolen  mills  to  be  made  up  to  the  extent 
of  60  hours  in  a  year  when  the  loss  of  time  was  due  to  accident  or  to 
other  unavoidable  cause.  The  law  of  Georgia  permits  time  lost  by 
cotton  and  woolen  mills  to  be  made  up  to  the  extent  of  10  days,  which 
is  construed  to  mean  10  days  within  a  year,  when  the  loss  of  time  was 
due  to  accident  or  to  other  unavoidable  cause. 

The  laws  in  the  various  States,  if  complied  with,  would  practically 
result  in  no  overtime  work  in  the  cotton  mills,  because  women  and 
children  are  employed  in  all  departments,  with  the  exception  of  the 
work  in  the  picker  room  and  of  a  few  occupations  in  the  card  room. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  establishments  found  in 
each  State  which  frequently  required  overtime  work;  also,  the  num- 
ber and  per  cent  of  men,  women,  and  children  employed  in  those  estab- 
lishments. It  should  be  noted  that  the  number  of  employees  required 
to  work  overtime  is  not  indicated  in  this  table : 

ESTABLISHMENTS  INVESTIGATED  IN  SOUTHERN  STATES  WHICH  FREQUENTLY 
REQUIRED  EMPLOYEES  TO  WORK  OVERTIME  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF 
PERSONS  EMPLOYED  THEREIN,  1907-8. 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Employees  in  establishments  frequently  requiring 
overtime  work. 

16  years  of  age  and  over. 

Under  16 
years  of  age. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Virginia: 
Overtime  work  required  of  men 

1 
6 
3 

6 
5 
2 

1 
1 
1 

955 
614 
337 

1,390 
1.298 
137 

19 
169 
136 

60.5 
51.0 

48.1 

53.3 
53.1 
42.0 

44.2 
55.6 
39.4 

434 
347 
227 

575 
540 
80 

10 
101 
104 

27.5 
28.9 
32.4 

22.0 
22.1 
24.6 

23.2 
33.2 
30.2 

190 
242 
137 

645 
606 
109 

14 
34 
105 

12.0 
20.1 
19.5 

24.7 
24.8 
33.4 

32.6 
11.2 
30.4 

1,579 
1,203 
701 

2,610 
2,444 
326 

43 
304 
345 

North  Carolina: 
Overtime  work  required  of  men 

Overtime  work  required  of  women  and 
children 

South  Carolina: 
Overtime  work  required  of  men.. 

Overtime  work  required  of  women  
Overtime  work  required  of  children  
Georgia: 
Overtime  work  required  of  men  and 
women  . 

Alabama: 
Overtime  work  required  of  men  and 
women 

Mississippi: 
Overtime    work    required    of    men, 
women  and  children 
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In  Virginia  none  of  the  4  establishments  investigated  frequently 
required  overtime  work  of  women  or  children.  Only  1  frequently 
required  overtime  work  of  men.  These  overtime  workers  were 
employed  in  the  card  room.  For  overtime  work  they  received  wages 
at  regular  rates  only. 

In  North  Carolina  6  of  the  59  establishments  investigated  fre- 
quently required  employees  to  work  overtime.  All  of  these  6  mills 
required  overtime  work  of  men,  and  3  of  them  required  overtime  work 
of  women  and  children.  These  overtime  workers  were  usually  card- 
room  hands,  warpers,  weavers,  and  finishers,  if  men;  spinners, 
spoolers,  and  weavers,  if  women;  and  spinners  and  doffers,  if  children. 
Two  establishments  paid  higher  than  regular  rates  for  overtime  work 
by  women  and  children  day  workers ;  1  paid  the  same  rates  for  such 
work  by  women  and  children,  and  the  other  3,  whose  overtime  workers 
were  men  only,  paid  the  men  wages  for  overtime  work  at  regular 
rates  only. 

In  South  Carolina  6  of  the  36  establishments  investigated  fre- 
quently required  employees  to  work  overtime.  All  of  these  6  mills 
required  overtime  work  of  men,  5  of  them  required  overtime  work  of 
women,  and  2  of  them  required  overtime  work  of  children.  In  some 
of  these  mills  the  overtime  workers  were  engaged  in  all  occupations 
in  which  men,  women,  and  children  were  employed;  in  some  they 
were  weavers,  if  men;  spinners  and  weavers,  if  women;  and  doffers 
and  spinners,  if  children.  For  overtime  work  they  received  wages  at 
regular  rates  only. 

In  Georgia  none  of  the  31  establishments  investigated  frequently 
required  overtime  work  of  children.  One  frequently  required  over- 
time work  of  men  and  women.  The  men  working  overtime  were 
employed  in  the  card  room;  the  women  were  speeders  and  creelers. 
For  overtime  work  they  received  wages  at  regular  rates  only. 

In  Alabama  none  of  the  13  establishments  investigated  frequently 
required  overtime  work  of  children.  One  frequently  required  over- 
time work  of  men  and  women.  These  overtime  workers  were  employed 
in  the  card  room  and  weave  room.  For  overtime  work  they  received 
wages  at  regular  rates  only. 

In  Mississippi  1  of  the  9  establishments  investigated  frequently 
required  overtime  work  of  men,  women,  and  children.  These  over- 
time workers  were  employed  in  the  card  room  and  spinning  room. 
For  overtime  work  day  workers  received  wages  at  higher  than  regular 
rates. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  table  showing  the  number  of  establish- 
ments which  operated  overtime  does  not  include  establishments 
which  regularly  operated  more  time  than  their  nominal  working  time. 
Neither  does  the  table  include  establishments  which  only  occasionally 
required  overtime  work. 
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In  none  of  the  establishments  investigated  were  pieceworkers  paid 
for  overtime  work  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  regular  piece  rates. 
Where  overtime  work  was  paid  for  at  higher  than  regular  rates  the 
higher  rate  was  paid  to  day  workers  only. 

The  overtime  work  in  cotton  mills,  whether  frequent  or  occasional, 
is  usually  caused  by  the  supply  in  one  department  not  being  equal 
to  the  demand  in  another.  For  example,  the  card  room  may  not  be 
keeping  up  with  the  spinning  room,  or  the  spinning  room  with  the 
weave  room.  In  either  case  the  particular  rooms  are  run  overtime. 
If  this  is  not  done  the  employees  or  some  of  them  in  the  rooms  which 
have  not  a  full  supply  must  necessarily  be  laid  off  for  a  period. 

In  South  Carolina  all  establishments  which  operated  overtime 
violated  the  60-hour  law,  which  applies  to  all  employees.  In  the 
other  States  the  overtime  work  usually  came  within  the  maximum 
legal  working  time. 

NIGHT  WORK. 

In  7  of  the  States  in  which  the  investigation  was  carried  on — Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
and  Mississippi — no  mills  operated  at  night  were  found,  but  in  2 
States — North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina — a  considerable  number 
of  mills  were  found  that  operated  at  night. 

In  Virginia  one  mill  that  had  operated  at  night  was  found,  but  it 
had  within  a  year  discontinued  night  shifts  after  a  few  months'  trial. 
In  this  mill  children  under  16  and  women  had  been  employed  at 
night.  Also  one  boy  of  13  had  been  employed  at  night,  which  was  in 
violation  of  the  law  which  prohibits  the  employment  of  children  under 
14  years  old  between  6  p.  m.  and  7  a.  m.  in  factories  or  mines. 

There  were  293  cotton  mills  in  North  Carolina  in  1908  (a),  of  which 
59  were  covered  during  this  investigation.  Of  these  59,  31  operated 
at  night,  not  counting  2  that  had  within  a  year  discontinued  night 
shifts.  In  3  of  these  31  mills  neither  children  under  16  nor  women 
worked  at  night.  In  28  mills,  however,  women  were  employed  at 
night;  in  27,  children  under  16  years  of  age  were  employed  at  night; 
and  in  12  of  these  mills  children  younger  than  12  were  employed 
at  night.  The  investigation  was  carried  on  in  North  Carolina  late 
in  1907.  The  employment  of  children  at  night  was  not  then  illegal 
in  that  State,  but  in  1907  a  law  was  enacted  which  prohibited  after 
that  year  the  employment  in  factories  of  children  under  14  years  old 
between  8  p.  m.  and  5  a.  m. 

Out  of  150  mills  reported  in  1908  in  South  Carolina (°),  36  mills 
were  covered  during  this  investigation.  Of  these,  5  with  night  shifts 
were  found,  but  in  1  neither  children  under  16  nor  women  worked 
at  night.  In  4  mills  children  under  16  worked  at  night,  in  3  women 
worked  at  Anight,  and  in  2  many  children  under  12,  and  some  as 

a  Census  Bulletin  No.  97,  pp.  10  and  11. 
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young  as  8,  worked  at  night,  which  was  in  violation  of  the  law  of 
that  State  which  prohibks  the  employment  of  children  under  12 
years  old  between  8  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  in  factories  or  mines. 

The  cost  of  the  original  plant  and  the  cost  of  operating  are  rela- 
tively greater  with  small  mills  than  with  large  mills. 

By  operating  at  night  the  output  of  a  mill  can  be  usually  increased 
without  a  corresponding  outlay  of  capital.  In  North  Carolina  there 
are  many  small  cotton  mills,  and  night  work  in  the  mills  in  this  State 
has  been  more  prevalent  than  in  any  of  the  other  States  covered 
during  this  investigation.  North  Carolina  manufacturers  who  had 
discontinued  night  work  and  who  were  interviewed  were  unanimous 
in  declaring  that  night  work  did  not  pay.  They  asserted  that,  as  a 
rule,  they  could  only  induce  an  inferior  class  of  employees  to  work 
n  the  night  shifts,  with  a  constant  lowering  in  the  quality  of  prod- 
ct,  while  at  the  same  time  a  higher  rate  of  wages  than  usual  was 

quired  to  secure  even  this  class  of  help ;  that  continuous  operation 
resulted  in  more  than  ordinary  "wear  and  tear"  on  machinery,  and 
that  there  was  a  disposition  to  neglect  the  care  of  machinery  where 
used  jointly  by  two  shifts.  The  manager  of  a  mill  in  Georgia,  which 
had  carried  on  night  work  for  a  year  and  abandoned  it,  expressed  the 
feeling  tersely  by  saying,  "It  was  hard  on  the  people  and  hard  on 
the  machinery." 

In  a  publication  published  by  the  department  of  agriculture,  com- 

erce,  and  immigration  of  South  Carolina,  the  statement  is  made 

at  the  few  mills  that  were  still  continuing  night  work  would  aban- 
on  it  if  they  could,  "as  it  seems  to  be  generally  regarded  as  a  los- 

g  proposition  to  undertake  night  work."(a) 

In  an  interview  with  an  agent  of  the  bureau  in  1908  a  prominent 

tton  manufacturer  of  North  Carolina  said  that  the  scarcity  of  labor 
affected  the  profitableness  of  night  work.  When  labor  was  plen- 
iful,  in  the  early  days  of  the  cotton  industry  in  the  South,  people 

me  from  the  farms  begging  for  work.  They  were  so  anxious  to 
ure  employment  that  the  fact  of  its  being  night  work  did  not 

atter.  Then  the  mills  were  sure  of  securing  as  good  a  class  of 
peratives  for  night  shifts  as  for  day  shifts,  and  night  work,  in  his 

dgment,  was  as  profitable  as  day  work.     But  from  1900  on,  when 

bor  began  to  be  scarce,  this  condition  vanished.  The  better  class 
>f  operatives  could  always  get  day  work.  This  left  the  least  intel- 
igent  to  do  night  work;  hence  the  product  of  such  work  was  of 
inferior  quality  and  less  profitable  than  the  product  of  day  work. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  night  workers  in  the  32 
mills  investigated  in  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  in  which  chil- 
dren under  16  years  old  and  women  worked  at  night,  and  which  were 
operated  at  night  at  the  time  that  they  were  investigated.  The  table 
also  includes  one  mill  in  Virginia,  which  had  within  a  year  discontin- 
ued night  work.  The  table  also  shows  the  number  of  hours  of  labor 

a  August  Kohn,  The  Cotton  Mills  of  South  Carolina,  p.  65. 
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per  week  of  night  workers  and  whether  they  received  higher  or  lower 
rates  of  pay  than  day  workers. 

COTTON    MILLS    IN    WHICH    WOMEN    AND    CHILDREN    WORKED    AT    NIGHT    AND 

EXTENT  OF  SUCH  WORK. 


Product. 

Night  workers. 

Per 
cent 
of 
night 
em- 
ploy- 
ees 
under 
16. 

Per 
cent 
of  day 
em- 
ploy- 
ees 
under 
16. 

Nights 
in 
opera- 
tion 
during 
year. 

260 
252 
248 
<U50 
143 
«200 
256 
256 
161 
255 
230 
252 
265 
^300 
248 
240 
29 
245 
209 
254 
254 
245 
247 
258 
258 
250 
248 
250 

Hours  for  night 
workers. 

Total 
hours 
per 
week 
for 
day 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Rate  of  pay  of 
night  workers 
compared 
with  day 
workers. 

Total 
num- 
ber. 

16  years 
of  age 
and 
over. 

Under 
16  years 
of  age. 

Mon- 
day 
to 
Fri- 
day. 

Sat- 
urday 
or 
other 
short 
day. 

Total 
hours 
per 
week. 

Higher, 
same,  or 
lower. 

Aver- 
age 
per 
cent 
high- 
er. 

M. 

25 
15 
57 
22 
45 
18 
59 
10 
47 
18 
33 
91 
35 
11 
53 
24 
8 
20 
6 
40 
38 
42 
31 
16 
42 
28 
35 
15 

F. 

13 
11 
3 
18 
25 
9 
19 
2 
21 
11 
10 
39 
24 
9 
15 
21 
5 
5 
5 
25 
8 
8 
9 
19 
36 
12 
15 
14 

M. 

7 
4 

"V 

10 
2 
11 
22 
5 
9 
3 
6 
12 
3 
17 
8 
4 
6 
4 
10 
8 
4 
4 
13 
20 
10 
9 
6 

F. 

8 
6 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
(28  ESTABLISH- 
MENTS). 

Yarn 

53 
36 
60 
52 
90 
36 
111 
47 
82 
44 
49 
132 
86 
29 
100 
55 
20 
39 
19 
86 
65 
58 
46 
62 
110 
53 
64 
38 

28.30 

27.78 

37.31 
12.96 
27.83 
21.28 
12.96 
23.64 
21.47 
21.40 
16.81 
25.64 
18.52 
17.16 
20.  56 
33.93 
27.77 
23.81 
41.67 
28.91 
40.79 
23.00 
28.13 
23.95 
39.68 
30.  36 
26.  17 
20.48 
24.43 
39.53 

12 

H» 

12 
111 
12 
12 
Hi 
HI 
12 
12 
llf 
12 
11J 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
llf 
llf 
12 

HI 

12 

None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
6J 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
7 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 

60 
57| 
55 
60 
58| 
60 
60 
56§ 
62J 
60 
60 
58f 
60 
64| 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
58f 
58f 
60 
57J 
60 

65 
66 
66 
66 
66 
63 
63 
66 
66 
62J 
62 
65 
65 
67 
66 
66 
66 
65J 
66 
66 
66 
62§ 
66 
64! 
64f 
64 
66 
66 

Higher. 
Higher. 

i 

(c) 

Higher. 
Higher. 
(c) 
Higher. 

Higher. 
(c) 
(c) 
Higher. 
Higher. 
Higher. 

3 

(c) 
(c) 
(c) 

Higher. 
Higher. 
Higher. 
Higher. 
Higher. 
Higher. 

20 
20 
(c) 
(c) 
(0 
29 
22 

(c) 
32 
(0 
25 
(c) 

<& 

11 
168 

3 

c) 
c) 
c) 

i 

12 
12 
7 
20 
10 

Yam  and  cloth(a) 
Yarn  and  cloth  ft) 
Yarn  and  cloth  o) 
Yarn  and  cloth  a) 
Yarn  

6 
10 
7 
22 
13 
9 
6 
3 
6 
15 
6 
15 
2 
3 
8 
4 
11 
11 
4 
2 
14 
12 
3 
5 
3 

23.08 
22.22 
25.00 
29.73 
74.47 
17.07 
34.09 
12.24 
9.09 
31.40 
31.03 
32.00 
18.18 
35.00 
35.  90 
42.11 
24.42 
29.  23 
13.79 
13.04 
43.  55 
29.09 
24.53 
21.88 
23.68 

Yarn  and  cloth  (a) 
Yarn  and  cloth(a) 
Yam  and  cloth... 
Yarn  and  cloth(a) 
Yarn  and  cloth(a) 
Yarn  .  .  . 

Yarn..  . 

Yarn  and  cloth  (o) 
Yarn...  . 

Yarn 

Yarn... 

Yarn 

Yam.. 

Yarn  

Yarn  and  cloth(«) 
Yarn  (cord)  
Yarn  .  .  . 

Yarn 

Yarn... 

Yarn 

Yarn... 

Yarn 

Total 

1,722 

874 

411 

223 

214 

23 
13 

7 

26.29 

25.32 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
(4     ESTABLISH- 
MENTS). 

Yarn 

277 
111 
100 
58 

Higher. 
Higher. 
Higher. 
Higher. 

112 
180 
39 
12 

41 
86 
18 
10 

24 
47 
5 

24 
34 
9 
2 

41.96 
26.  11 
41.03 
16.67 

28.08 
23.98 
17.41 
24.03 

12 
12 

93 

111 

None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 

60 
60 
4Sf 
57i 

62 
60 

16f 
168 
10 
10 

Yarn  

Yarn  and  cloth... 
Yarn  and  cloth... 

Total  

VIRGINIA     (1     ES- 
TABLISHMENT). 

Yarn  and  cloth... 
Total  

343 

110 

155 

76 

69 

43 

32.65 

22.70 

12 

60 

60 

Same. 

89 

10 

10 

1 

10.10 

12.12 

44 

None. 

110 

89 

10 

10 

1 

10.10 

12.12 

Spinning  and  card  rooms  only  were  run  at  night. 
Weave  room  only  was  run  at  night. 


Employees  working  5  nights  a  week  are  paid  for  6  nights;  those  working  less  than  5  nights  are  paid 
only  lor  time  worked. 

d  150  nights  out  of  180  working  days  since  operation  of  mill  began. 

«  200  nights  out  of  240  working  days  since  operation  of  mill  began. 

/Men  higher;  women,  speeders,  14  per  cent  higher,  spinners,  same  rate  as  day  workers;  children,  doffers, 
4  per  cent  higher,  spinners,  same  rate  as  day  workers. 
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Taking  the  28  North  Carolina  mills  which  employed  women  or 
children  at  night,  all  together,  the  children  working  by  day  in  all  these 
mills  were  25.32  per  cent  of  all  the  day  employees  there,  and  the  437 
children  working  by  night  in  all  these  mills  were  26.29  per  cent  of  all 
the  night  workers.  But  when  these  mills  are  considered  separately, 
or  by  the  departments  in  them  which  alone  were  operated  by  night, 
the  percentage  of  children  working  by  day  of  the  total  day  employ- 
ees and  the  percentage  of  children  working  at  night  of  the  total 
night  employees  differed  widely  in  some  cases.  Thus,  in  17  of 
the  28  North  Carolina  mills  the  percentage  of  night  workers  who  were 
children  was  higher  than  the  percentage  of  day  workers  who  were 
children,  while  in  10  mills  the  percentage  of  day  workers  who 
were  children  was  higher  than  the  percentage  of  night  workers  who 
were  children,  and  in  1  mill  there  were  no  children  working  by  night. 
In  3  out  of  the  4  South  Carolina  mills  which  employed  women  or 
children  by  night,  the  percentage  of  night  workers  who  were  children 
was  higher  than  the  percentage  of  day  workers  who  were  children, 

d,  taking  the  4  mills  all  together,  all  the  children  employed  by 
ht  were  32.65  per  cent  of  all  night  workers  and  those  employed 
y  day  were  22.70  per  cent  of  all  day  workers. 

It  may  be  noticed  also  that  the  combined  number  of  children 
under  16  and  females  16  and  over  employed  by  night  in  these  mills 

arly  equalled  the  males  16  and  over  in  North  Carolina,  and  more 

an  equalled  them  in  South  Carolina. 

In  all  the  night-working  mills  that  were  investigated,  except  the 

.e  in  Virginia,  the  hours  of  labor  of  night  workers  were  fewer  per 

eek  than  those  of  the  day  workers.  In  most  of  the  mills  in  North 
lina,  which  operated  at  night  the  night  shifts  worked  60  hours 

week,  and  in  most  of  such  mills  the  day  shifts  worked  66  hours  a 

eek. 

In  only  2  establishments  investigated  did  the  night  force  work  more 
than  5  nights  a  week.  In  each  of  these  mills,  both  of  which  were 
in  North  Carolina,  an  additional  half  day's  work  on  Saturday  was 
demanded,  and  this  demand  caused  much  dissatisfaction.  In  1 
of  these  2  establishments  the  night  shift  worked  11  hours  and  15 
minutes  nightly  from  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive,  and  on  Saturday 
resumed  at  noon  and  worked  until  6.15  in  the  evening,  making  a  total 
of  62  hours  and  30  minutes  a  week.  In  the  other  mill  the  night  shift 
worked  11  hours  and  30  minutes  nightly,  from  Monday  to  Friday, 
inclusive,  and  on  Saturday  resumed  at  3  p.  m.  and  worked  until 
10  p.  m.,  making  a  total  of  64  hours  and  30  minutes.  Other  mills 
which  had  had  such  a  schedule  had  discontinued  the  Saturday  work 
for  its  night  workers,  because  of  the  dissatisfaction  which  such  a  time- 
table caused. 
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Where  the  wages  of  night  workers  are  compared  with  those  of  day 
workers  the  comparison  is  made  on  an  hourly  basis.  As  shown  by 
the  table,  the  wages  paid  to  night  workers  in  the  Virginia  mill  were  at 
the  same  rate  as  wages  paid  to  the  day  workers.  In  the  4  South  Caro- 
lina mills  the  night  workers  were  paid  at  a  higher  rate.  In  15  of  the 
28  North  Carolina  mills  night  workers  were  paid  at  a  higher  rate;  in 
1,  some  night  workers  were  paid  at  a  higher  rate  and  some  at  the 
same  rate;  in  12  a  premium  was  offered  for  regularity  by  giving  night 
workers  pay  for  6  nights  if  they  worked  5  nights  in  a  week.  Under 
this  arrangement  those  who  worked  regularly  during  the  5  nights  a 
week  that  the  mill  operated  were  paid  at  a  higher  rate  per  hour  than 
day  workers,  but  those  who  worked  onl}r  4  nights  a  week  were  paid 
at  a  less  rate  than  day  workers.  The  working  of  the  system  is  illus- 
trated in  the  following  table,  which  is  based  on  the  time  worked 
in  a  week  by  doffers,  employed  at  75  cents  a  day  or  night,  in  a  mill 
in  which  the  day  shift  works  66  hours  a  week  (11J  hours  on  5  days 
and  8J  hours  on  Saturday),  and  in  which  the  night  shift  works  60 
hours  a  week  (12  hours  a  night  for  5  nights) : 

COMPARATIVE  RATES  OF  WAGES   PER   HOUR  OF   DOFFERS  WORKING   AT  NIGHT 

AND  BY  DAY 


Days  or 
nights 
worked. 

Hours 
worked. 

Days  or 
nights 
paid  for. 

Rate  per 
day  or 
night. 

Total 
weekly 
wages. 

Rate  per 
hour. 

Day  worker 

6 

66 

6 

$0.75 

$4  50 

$0  06818 

Night  worker  ....                               

5 

60 

6 

.75 

4.50 

.075 

Day  worker 

4 

046 

4 

.75 

3.00 

.  06522 

Night  worker  

4 

48 

4 

.75 

3.00 

.0625 

Day  worker 

2 

&  '20 

2 

.75 

1.50 

.075 

Night  worker  

2 

24 

2 

.75 

1.50 

.0625 

a  Not  including  Saturday  or  other  short  day. 


t>  Including  Saturday  or  other  short  day. 


As  shown  by  the  table,  the  night  worker  who  works  full  time 
(5  nights)  receives  a  higher  wage,  figured  on  an  hourly  basis,  than  the 
day  worker  who  works  full  time  (6  days),  though  the  weekly  wages 
of  both  are  the  same.  But  the  night  worker  who  works  only  4  nights 
receives  a  lower  wage,  figured  on  an  hourly  basis,  than  the  day  worker 
who  works  only  4  days,  though  the  weekly  wages  of  both  are  the 
same. 

The  illustration  is  based  on  the  wages  received  by  day  and  night 
workers  as  distinguished  from  pieceworkers.  If  pieceworkers  work 
regularly  during  5  nights  their  earnings  are  increased  by  one-fifth, 
which  amounts  to  the  same  premium  for  regularity  that  is  offered 
night  workers  who  are  paid  by  the  night. 

What  virtually  amounts  to  a  premium  for  regularity  is  offered 
in  many  mills  to  day  workers,  since  those  who  work  on  Saturday  are 
paid  as  much  for  that  day  as  for  any  other  day,  although  the  number 
of  hours  of  work  on  Saturday  is  less  than  the  number  on  other  days; 


: 

Wi 
m 

SO 

so 

s 
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but  the  full  daily  rate  is  not  paid  to  an  employee  for  Saturday  unless 
he  has  worked  at  least  3  full  days  during  the  same  week. 

In  only  4  establishments  in  North  Carolina  and  2  in  South  Caro- 
lina, of  those  operating  at  night  was  there  a  regular  time  for  a  mid- 
night lunch.  In  all  of  these  6  mills  this  time  was  15  minutes,  except 
in  one  mill  in  North  Carolina  where  it  was  20  minutes.  In  these  and 
all  other  mills  where  there  were  night  workers  they  did  not  go  home 
for  a  midnight  lunch,  but  ate  cold  food  which  they  had  brought  to  the 
mill;  and,  except  in  these  6  mills  ?  the  machinery  ran  continuously 
throughout  the  night,  and  the  operatives  ate  their  lunches  while 
attending  to  their  machines. 

In  interviewing  cotton-mill  operatives;  women  expressed  more 
dissatisfaction  with  night  work  than  children  did.  Many  of  the  lat- 
ter claimed  that  they  much  preferred  to  work  at  night.  Spinners 
asserted  that  the  "work  runs  better  at  night,"  because  the  increased 
moisture  in  the  air  keeps  the  threads  from  breaking  so  frequently. 
In  consequence  the  young  spinners  received  less  reproof  from  the 
overseers. 

Then,  with  the  exception  of  2  mills  in  North  Carolina  the  night 

ifts  worked  only  5  nights  a  week,  from  Monday  to  Friday,  inclu- 
ive.  This  means  that  three  full  days  were  given  for  rest,  Saturday, 
unday,  and  Monday.  If  the  children  should  sleep  on  Saturday, 

they  ought  to  do,  but  rarely  do,  they  would  see  that  they  have  very 
little  more  spare  time  than  the  day  workers — only  the  one  night, 
Saturday,  which  they  surely  need  for  recuperation  after  their  sixty 
ours'  work  at  night.  Mothers  complain  that  the  children  who  work 
at  night  are  nervous. 

In  visiting  families  of  cotton-mill  operatives  who  worked  at  night, 
night  workers  were  often  found  sitting  drowsily  before  a  scant  fire 
between  9  and  11  o'clock  in  the  morning.  They  had  begun  work  the 
night  before  at  6,  had  quit  at  6  a.  m.,  and  at  11  o'clock  they  had  had 
o  sleep.  Usually  they  arose  at  4  or  5  in  the  afternoon  and  again 
took  their  seats  before  the  fire,  too  weary  and  sluggish  to  think  of  a 
walk  in  the  open  air.  Even  when  they  went  to  bed  early  in  the 

orning,  sleep  was  not  continuous  throughout'the  day,  nor  could  it  be 
sound  sleep.  In  the  small  houses,  with  thin  wood  partitions,  every 
sound  in  the  house  can  be  heard  by  the  night  worker,  even  though  he 

ay  sleep  in  a  separate  room.  Moreover,  night  workers  often  sleep  in 
the  same  room  occupied  by  the  nonworkers  during  the  day.  The 
nonworkers  frequently  include  children  and  the  room  can  not  be  kept 
quiet. 

In  cases  where  both  the  mother  and  father  worked  at  night,  the 
mother  nearly  always  did  her  housework,  including  her  washing  and 

ning.  This  means  that  on  one  day  at  least  the  mother  went  from 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 19 
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18  to  24  hours  without  sleeping.  One  woman,  who  gave  as  her  reason 
for  working  at  night  that  she  could  take  care  of  her  home,  garden, 
cow,  and  boy  during  the  day,  was  found  at  1 1  in  the  morning  hanging 
up  her  clothes.  She  had  had  no  sleep  during  .the  preceding  24  hours. 

Shocking  abuses  in  connection  with  night  work  were  found  in  two 
small  mills  in  North  Carolina,  where  night  employees  frequently 
worked  in  the  daytime  in  addition  to  their  regular  night  work,  and 
where  day  employees  frequently  worked  at  night  after  a  full  day's 
work.  These  cases  are  not  cited  here  as  typical,  but  they  are  given  to 
show  the  extremes  to  which  unregulated  labor  of  women  and  children 
can  go  in  the  absence  of  legal  regulation  or  of  efficient  means  of 
enforcement,  and  to  show  the  callous  disregard  of  every  consideration 
for  a  child  wage-earner  that  can  be  shown  by  his  employer  and  his 
natural  protector  alike. 

In  one  of  these  mills  the  day  shift  worked  66  hours  per  week  and 
the  night  shift  60  hours.  Owing  to  a  scarcity  of  help,  day  workers 
were  frequently  requested  to  return  to  the  mill  immediately  after 
supper  and  work  until  midnight,  and  frequently  some  one  was  sent  to 
the  homes  of  employees  early  in  the  evening  or  at  midnight  to  request 
day  workers  to  come  and  work  half  of  the  night.  Some  employees 
usually  declined  to  do  overtime  work.  Others  worked  alternate 
nights  as  a  regular  custom. 

Ordinarily  this  overtime  work  was  paid  for  at  the  time  it  was  per- 
formed and  there  was  no  record  to  show  its  extent.  In  the  case  of 
one  family,  however,  the  names  of  workers  were  entered  on  both  the 
day  roll  and  the  night  roll  and  this  record  showed  that  4  children,  2 
boys,  doffers,  one  10  and  one  15  years  old,  and  2  girls,  spinners,  one  11 
and  one  13,  and  also  a  youth  17  years  old,  all  members  of  the  same 
family,  had  been  paid  for  78  to  84  hours  of  work  per  week.  They  had 
worked  this  number  of  hours,  less  a  little  time  for  supper  and  break- 
fast, on  days  when  extra  work  was  done.  It  was  found  that  during  a 
considerable  part  of  the  eight  months  that  this  family  had  been  at 
this  mill  these  children  had  worked  two  or  three  half  nights  each 
week,  in  addition  to  day  work.  After  working  from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m., 
with  35  minutes  for  dinner,  they  had  returned  to  the  mill,  usually 
every  other  night,  immediately  after  supper  and  worked  until  mid- 
night, when  they  went  home  for  four  or  five  hours  of  sleep  before 
beginning  the  next  day's  work;  or,  they  had  been  aroused  at  midnight 
and  sent  to  the  mill  for  the  second  half  of  the  night,  where  they 
remained  until  6  o'clock  the  following  afternoon,  except  when  eating 
breakfast  and  dinner.  In  either  case,  they  were  on  duty  for  a  working 
day  of  17  hours,  with  no  rest  period  save  for  meals.  Those  who  worked 
the  second  half  of  the  night  went  home  for  a  hurried  breakfast  just 
before  6  a.  m.  The  mill  stopped  only  35  minutes  out  of  the  24  hours, 
from  12  m.  to  12.35  p.  m.  On  one  or  two  occasions  two  younger 
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children  of  the  same  family,  one  a  girl  spinner  and  spooler-helper  7 
years  old,  and  the  other  a  male  doffer,  reported  10  years  old  but  appa- 
rently 8,  had  worked  half  of  the  night  in  addition  to  day  work. 

The  father  of  this  family  was  apparently  an  active,  hard-working 
man.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  night  work  in  addition  to  day 
work  was  rather  hard  on  the  children,  but  said  that  he  was  trying  to 
get  money  to  buy  a  home.  He  also  said  that  as  the  children  were  in 
two  sets,  part  his  and  part  his  wife's,  he  must  be  careful  not  to  show 
any  favor  to  either  portion  of  the  family.  No  member  of  this  family 
could  read  or  write. 

No  other  employees  at  this  mill  worked  overtime  to  so  great  an 
extent  as  the  members  of  this  family.  Other  day  workers  sometimes 
worked  at  night,  and  it  was  common  for  night  workers  to  work  until 
the  mill  stopped  at  3.30  p.  m.  on  Saturday,  working  approximately 
20^  out  of  21 J  consecutive  hours.  This  continuous  work  was  neces- 
sarily more  trying  to  spinners  than  to  doffers.  Spinners  must  be 
vigilant  practically  all  of  the  time.  Doffers  may  sleep  during  rest 
periods,  which  constitute  a  third  and  sometimes  half  of  the  time. 

The  other  mill  from  which  conditions  of  a  similar  character  were 
reported  had  'discontinued  night  work  a  few  days  before  it  was  visited 
in  this  investigation.  It  was  found  that  practices  similar  to  the  above 
had  prevailed  when  the  mill  operated  at  night.  At  this  mill  one  boy 
of  11  years,  a  doffer,  in  addition  to  65^  hours  per  week  of  day  work, 
had  returned  to  the  mill  immediately  after  supper  and  worked  from 
6.30  to  12  p.  m.  two  or  three  nights  each  week  throughout  the  pre- 

iding  year.  Other  children  had  done  likewise  for  a  part  or  all  of  the 
rear.  At  one  time  it  was  necessary  for  the  young  women  employed 

the  mill  in  the  daytime  to  arrange  that  some  should  work  each  half 
and  to  come  to  the  mill  for  overtime  work  in  rotation. 

In  this   mill   also  night  workers  frequently  worked  through  the 

iturday  short  day  to  3  p.  m.  in  addition  to  60  hours  of  night  work  per 
reek.  Some  night  workers  worked  a  part  of  Monday  also  and  some- 
times all  day  Monday.  One  girl  of  10  years,  a  spinner,  was  employed 
at  night  who  during  the  preceding  year  had  ordinarily  worked  8J 
hours  on  Saturday,  after  working  12  hours  Friday  night,  making  a 
continuous  day  of  20J  hours  with  intermissions  for  meals  only.  She 
had  also  worked  6  hours  on  Monday  about  one-third  of  the  time,  and 
a  few  times  she  had  worked  all  day  Monday  and  all  night  Monday 
night — a  continuous  period  of  24  hours  with  about  35  minutes  for 
dinner  and  the  same  for  supper.  The  mill  did  not  stop  during  this 
time,  except  for  35  minutes  at  midday.  Three  sisters  of  this  child,  all 
spinners,  one  12,  one  14,  and  one  18  years  of  age,  were  night  workers 
and  worked  overtime  on  Saturdays  and  Mondays  to  about  the  same 
extent.  The  father  of  this  family  did  not  work,  owing,  as  he  stated, 
to  ill  health.  Neighbors  ascribed  his  idleness  to  laziness,  and  he  was 
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said  to  be  frequently  subjected  to  the  taunts  and  jeers  of  the  boys  of 
the  village.  The  five  wage-earners  of  the  family  sometimes  received 
as  high  as  $50  per  week  and  during  the  preceding  year  the  family  had 
saved  about  $400.  All  of  the  children  were  illiterate  and  none  had  ever 
attended  school.  They  were  possessed  of  a  fair  amount  of  intelligence, 
however,  and  the  youngest  worker,  10  years  old,  was  unusually  bright. 

In  both  of  these  mills  the  custom  was  to  make  no  record  of  overtime 
work  on  the  pay  rolls.  Except  in  the  case  of  a  few  employees  at  one 
of  the  mills,  as  mentioned  above,  payment  for  all  such  work  was  made 
to  the  worker  himself  immediately  after  the  work  was  performed. 
This  method  of  payment  was  used,  it  was  said,  because  it  served  as 
an  inducement  to  do  extra  work,  particularly  to  children,  if  their 
parents  permitted  them  to  use  the  money  thus  earned  as  they  might 
choose.  In  one  mill  overtime  workers  were  paid  the  same  rates  as 
other  workers.  In  the  other  they  were  paid  a  flat  rate  for  extra 
work,  usually  higher  than  they  could  earn  at  piece  rates. 

In  one  mill  in  North  Carolina  it  was  reported  that  day  employees 
had  worked  overtime  half  of  the  night  and  that  night  employees  had 
worked  8-J-  hours  on  Saturday  a  few  times  during  the  year  preceding 
the  investigation  of  the  mill,  but  none  were  doing  so  at  the  time  the 
mill  was  visited.  From  information  obtained  at  these  three  mills 
it  appeared  that  in  the  section  of  the  State  in  which  they  were  located 
overtime  work  of  this  character  had  not  been  unusual  in  recent  years. 
However,  as  such  overtime  work  was  not  reported  in  any  of  the  other 
mills  investigated,  it  was  evidently  not  the  practice  at  the  time  of  this 
investigation.  The  law  did  not  at  the  time  of  the  investigation, 
and  does  not  now,  limit  the  hours  of  labor  per  day,  but  it  did  provide 
that  if  an  employer  "  shall  knowingly  and  willfully  require  any 
person  under  18  years  of  age  to  work  in  such  factories  longer  than  66 
hours  in  one  week  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,"  and  some  of 
these  cases  were  illegal  under  this  provision. 

Following  are  extracts  from  reports  made  by  the  agents  of  the 
bureau  regarding  night  work  in  particular  mills  which  they  investi- 
gated : 

Mill  No.  1,  North  Carolina:  The  night  workers  say  they  prefer 
night  work  to  day  work,  yet  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  is  far 
more  injurious,  for  they  seldom  attempt  to  get  as  much  sleep  as  they 
would  get  at  night.  The  boys  often  spend  the  whole  morning  in 
hunting;  then,  after  three  or  four  hours'  sleep  in  the  afternoon,  they 
go  back  to  work  in  the  mill  for  11 J  hours  at  night.  The  girls  sit 
around  the  house,  not  going  to  bed  until  10  or  11  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  get  up  about  4  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  small 
crowded  houses  sound  sleep  is  impossible  during  the  day.  The 
mill  demands  an  extra  half  day's  work  on  Saturday  from  its  night 
workers.  They  quit  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  return  again 
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at  noon.  Taking  out  the  time  for  breakfast  and  dinner,  this  allows 
at  the  most  4  hours  of  sleep  out  of  24;  This  means,  for  women  and 
children  especially,  working  beyond  their  strength.  They  have  all 
reached  the  point  of  extreme  fatigue  by  the  end  of  the  night.  Invari- 
ably the  answer  is  given  by  the  workers  that  it  is  the  Saturday's 
work  that  wears  them  out.  Wages  for  night  work  are  from  10  to 
60  per  cent  higher  than  for  day  work  in  this  mill,  so  many  choose  it 
for  this  reason.  The  work  usually  runs  better  at  night,  they  say, 
too,  so  they  have  more  time  to  rest  than  the  day  workers  have  during 
the  actual  working  hours. 

Mill  No.  2,  North  Carolina:  This  man  and  his  wife  both  work  at 
night.  They  sleep  most  of  the  day  and  do  little  housework.  They 
eat  cold  victuals  and  the  children  look  unkempt  and  uncared  for. 
The  children  go  to  the  mill  at  night  to  sleep  on  the  floor  and  in  boxes, 
except  when  the  sister,  Mrs.  -  — ,  comes  to  stay  with  them. 

Mill  No.  3,  North  Carolina:  The  mill  does  not  stop  at  midnight, 
and  the  night  workers  work  continually  from  6  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m. 
Ordinarily  they  have  time  to  eat  their  lunch,  but  sometimes  they  must 
eat  it  while  at  work,  and  if  the  work  runs  badly  they  frequently  do 
not  have  time  to  eat  it  at  all.  Some  women  and  girls  work  all  night 

I  the  entire  12  hours  without  sitting  or  resting  at  all. 
Mill  No.  4,  North  Carolina:  All  of  this  family  except  the  7-year- 
old  lad  work  at  night.  Even  this  little  boy  goes  to  the  mill  and  sleeps 
on  the  rolls  of  cotton.  The  father  says  he  does  not  want  to  take  the 
boy  to  the  mill,  and  has  been  trying  to  get  him  to  stay  with  one  of 
the  neighbors  at  night,  and  he  has  stayed  with  neighbors  a  few  times. 
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EARNINGS    OF    OPERATIVES    IN    REPRESENTATIVE    MILLS,    AS 
SHOWN  BY  THE  PAY  ROLLS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


As  this  report  relates  to  the  employment  of  women  and  children, 
the  data  in  regard  to  wages  or  earnings  are  limited  to  the  woman  and 
child  employees  of  the  cotton  mills  investigated  and  the  male  employ- 
ees 16  years  of  age  and  over  who  worked  in  occupations  where  any 
women  and  children  were  also  engaged.  Male  employees  16  years  of 
age  and  over  in  occupations  employing  no  women  and  children  are 
omitted.  The  figures  contained  in  the  wage  tables  refer  to  the 
employees  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  several  establishments  during  a 
particular  pay  period  toward  the  end  of  1907  or  in  the  early  part  of 
1908.  The  pay-roll  period  selected  was,  as  a  rule,  the  one  just  prior 
to  the  investigation  by  the  agent  of  the  Bureau.  Care  was  taken, 
however,  that  it  should  be  a  period  when  the  mill  was  running  full 
time  and  approximately  the  normal  number  of  employees  were  at  work. 
In  regard  to  the  individual  employees  it  will,  of  course,  be  true  that 
the  earnings  of  a  considerable  number  on  the  roll  in  any  pay-roll  period 
will  be  for  a  number  of  hours  less  than  full  time,  even  though  the  mill 
may  have  been  running  to  its  full  capacity. 

In  order  to  secure  accurate  data  in  regard  to  the  earnings  of  employ- 
ees in  cotton  mills,  transcripts  were  made  of  the  pay  rolls  of  each  of 
the  establishments  investigated,  showing  for  each  of  the  employees 
above  described  the  name,  occupation,  sex,  and  the  hours  worked,  and 
the  earnings  in  a  representative  pay  period.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
race,  age,  and  conjugal  condition  of  each  employee  were  ascertained  so 
far  as  was  possible.  The  information  that  it  wTas  possible  to  secure  in 
regard  to  age  is  more  or  less  incomplete.  In  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  cases,  varying  in  different  States,  the  ages  of  employees  were 
reported  as  "16  and  over/'  "21  and  over,"  or  were  not  reported  at 
all.  Such  defective  reports  have  interfered  with  an  entirely  satis- 
factory tabulation  by  age  groups,  but  so  far  as  ages  were  ascertainable 
the  information  has  been  made  use  of  in  the  tabulation  of  earnings  and 
hours  of  labor  of  employees. 

Information  in  regard  to  earnings  was  thus  secured  from  44  mills  in 
4  New  England  States  and  151  mills  in  6  Southern  States.  The  em- 
ployees of  the  New  England  mills  whose  earnings  are  shown  numbered 
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21,842,  of  whom  7,257  were  males  and  14,585  were  females.  The 
employees  of  the  southern  mills  whose  earnings  were  ascertained  num- 
bered 31,404,  of  whom  14,338  were  males  and  17,066  were  females. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  number  of  mills  represented  in  the  wage 
tabulations  does  not  correspond  with  the  total  number  of  mills  men- 
tioned elsewhere  as  included  in  the  investigation.  In  New  Hamp- 
shire 2  mills  which  were  included  in  the  investigation  were  omitted 
from  the  wage  tabulations  because  the  pay-roll  information  which  was 
available  covered  a  pay  period  when  the  mill  was  running  short  time, 
and  could  not,  therefore,  be  included  with  that  for  the  other  mills 
which  were  operated  at  full  time.  In  North  Carolina  the  pay-roll 
data  obtained  for  one  mill  were  found  to  be  so  defective  as  regards 
hours  worked  and  the  ages  of  employees  that  its  omission  was  also 
necessary.  The  numbers  of  employees  included  in  the  wage  tabula- 
tions are  believed  to  be  sufficiently  large  to  be  thoroughly  representa- 
tive of  conditions  prevailing  in  the  industry  within  each  of  the  States 
included  in  the  investigation. 

The  data  in  regard  to  the  wages  or  earnings  of  cotton  mill  employees 
have  been  tabulated  in  Chapter  IX  in  two  groups  of  general  tables 
showing,  first,  the  earnings  of  employees  in  all  the  occupations  covered, 
and,  second,  the  earnings  of  employees  in  six  selected  occupations, 
important  as  employing  largely  women  and  children.  Under  the  first 
group,  earnings  of  employees  in  all  occupations  combined,  are  the 
following  tables: 

Table  VIII.  Classified  earnings  and  average  hours  worked  in  a  representative  week, 

by  sex  and  age,  for  each  State. 
Table     IX.  Number  and  per  cent  of  employees  of  each  age  earning  classified  amounts 

in  a  representative  week,  by  sex,  for  each  State. 
Table       X.  Per  cent  of  employees  in  specified  age  groups  earning  less  than  specified 

amounts  in  a  representative  week,  by  sex,  for  each  State. 
Table     XI.  Average  hours  worked  and  average  hourly  earnings  in  a  representative 

week,  of  male  and  female  employees,  by  age. 

A.  By  race:  Massachusetts. 

B.  Americans  only:  North  Carolina. 

In  the  group  of  general  tables  showing  earnings  in  the  six  selected 
occupations  are  the  following: 

Table  XII.  Average  hours  worked  and  average  weekly  and  hourly  earnings  in  a 
representative  week  of  male  and  female  employees  in  six  selected 
occupations,  by  age  groups. 

A.  By  race:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island. 

B.  Americans  only:  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 

Alabama,  Mississippi. 

Table  XIII.  Average  hours  worked  and  average  actual  and  full  time  earnings  in  a 
representative  week  of  male  and  female  employees  in  six  selected 
occupations,  by  age  groups,  for  each  State. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  list  of  tables  that  the  wage  data 
are  presented  in  two  groups  of  tables,  with  reference  to  the  occupa- 
tions covered,  and  that  in  three  of  the  tablesa  Tables  VIII  to  X,  the 
earnings  of  employees  are  in  classified  form,  while  in  Tables  XI  and 
XII  they  are  presented  as  average  hourly  earnings,  and  in  Table  XIII 
average  weekly  earnings  (actual  and  full  time)  are  given. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  discussion  of  any  of  the  wage  tabulations, 
and  especially  those  tabulations  presenting  wages  or  earnings,  State 
by  State,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  comparisons  can  not  fairly  be 
made  of  the  mass  of  employees,  either  in  all  occupations  or  in  any 
single  occupation  in  the  various  States  without  careful  consideration 
of  the  age  distribution  of  the  employees.  For  example,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  the  same  is  true  for  the  other  Southern  States,  permits  the 
employment  of  children  12  and  13  years  of  age,  and  large  numbers  of 
children  of  those  ages  were  at  work  in  all  the  Southern  factories  visited 
in  this  investigation.  On  the  other  hand,  Massachusetts,  and  the 
same  is  true  for  the  other  New  England  States,  does  not  permit  the 
employment  of  children  of  12  and  13,  and  few  children  of  those  ages 
were  found  at  work  in  the  New  England  mills  covered  by  the  inves- 
tigation. Children  of  these  ages,  it  will  be  apparent,  earn  much  lower 
wages  than  older  operatives,  and  even  when  compared  with  children 
of  14  or  15,  the  difference  is  considerable.  Their  inclusion,  therefore, 
in  tables  showing  either  average  or  classified  earnings  of  employees 
of  all  ages  tends  to  depress  the  average  of  wages  shown.  Comparison 
of  earnings,  therefore,  should  not  be  made  between  a  New  England 
State  and  a  Southern  State  or  between  the  New  England  group  and 
the  southern  group  as  a  whole  without  full  consideration  of  this  con- 
dition. Wage  comparisons  to  be  fair  should  preferably  be  made 
within  limited  age  groups  or  for  the  mass  of  employees  above  a  definite 
age  line,  as  16  years  and  over  or  21  years  and  over,  for  example. 
Within  the  New  England  group  alone  or  the  southern  group  alone, 
however,  conditions  as  to  age  are  quite  similar  and  comparison  may 
therefore  properly  be  made  between  the  several  States  of  the  group, 
and  the  combination  of  the  several  States  within  the  group  may  be 
made  to  show  the  general  condition  of  the  group  by  an  average  or 
total. 

The  differences  in  earnings  found  in  the  mills  of  the  several  States 
are  to  some  extent  due  to  differences  in  the  average  hours  actually 
worked  in  the  representative  week  for  which  the  pay-roll  figures  were 
taken.  In  New  Hampshire,  for  example,  the  average  hours  worked 
by  males  were  only  45,  by  females  46.2,  while  the  average  hours 
worked  in  Rhode  Island  were  51.3  for  males  and  52  for  females.  In 
the  southern  group,  likewise,  the  average  hours  actually  worked  by 
males  in  Alabama  were  only  48.4  and  by  females  48.6,  while  in  North 
Carolina  the  average  for  males  was  54.7  and  for  females  54.6  hours. 
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It  will  be  apparent,  therefore,  that  due  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  average  hours  actually  worked,  if  .it  is  desired  to  make  compari- 
son of  the  earnings  of  operatives  in  the  various  States.  These  facts 
as  to  hours  worked  may  be  best  seen  if  presented  in  tabular  form,  and 
in  the  table  which  follows  there  are  given  for  each  of  the  States  the 
average  regular  operating  time  for  the  mills  investigated  and  the 
average  hours  actually  worked  in  the  representative  week  covered  by 
the  wage  tables  for  male  and  for  female  operatives  of  all  ages.  The 
table  follows: 

AVERAGE  REGULAR  OPERATING  TIME  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  IN  A  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE WEEK  BY  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  IN  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTI- 
GATED, BY  STATES. 


State. 

Average 
hours 
regular 
operating 
time. 

Average  hours 
worked  in  a  repre- 
sentative week. 

Males. 

Females. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

Maine                                

60.1 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 

50.9 
45.0 
50.8 
51.3 

50.2 
46.2 
49.6 
52.0 

New  Hampshire 

Massachusetts           

Rhode  Island                                                                  .           .... 

Total                                                                               

58.4 

50.7 

50.1 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Virginia 

60.0 
63.6 
61.1 
64.0 
63.9 
62.4 

50.2 
54.7 
48.7 
48.9 
48.4 
53.7 

50.1 
54.6 
48.6 
49.4 
48.6 
53.9 

North  Carolina                                          

South  Carolina 

Georgia                                .        

Alabama 

Mississippi  

Total 

62.7 

50.3 

50.6 

When  the  mills  of  the  northern  and  southern  groups,  taken  as  a 
whole,  are  compared,  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  average  hours  regular 
operating  time  in  the  New  England  mills  investigated  were  58.4 
against  62.7  in  the  southern  mills,  the  average  hours  actually  worked 
in  a  representative  week  in  the  two  sections  differed  but  slightly,  the 
males  in  the  New  England  group  averaging  50.7  hours  against  50.3 
for  the  males  in  the  southern  group,  while  the  females  in  the  New 
England  mills  averaged  50.1  hours  against  50.6  for  the  females  in  the 
southern  mills. 

CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  EARNINGS,  BY  SEX. 

In  order  to  show  the  actual  earnings  in  a  representative  week  of  the 
whole  number  of  employees,  regardless  of  occupation,  Table  VIII 
was  prepared,  presenting  the  employees  (women  and  children  and 
men  in  occupations  competing  with  women  and  children)  classified 
according  to  the  amounts  earned  in  the  particular  week.  The  em- 
ployees are  arranged  in  the  table  by  sex  and  age  and  for  each  wage 
class  the  average  hours  worked  in  the  week  are  shown.  Such  a  table, 
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of  course,  shows  nothing  in  regard  to  the  actual  hourly  earnings  of  the 
individual  employee,  but  it  enables  one  to  see  the  distribution  accord- 
ing to  weekly  earnings  of  all  the  employees  by  sex  and  age.  The  value 
of  such  figures  depends  on  the  representative  character  of  the  material 
and  in  having  large  numbers  of  employees.  The  employees  falling  in 
any  of  the  lower  wage  groups  are  not  only  those  paid  at  a  compara- 
tively low  rate  and  working  full  time,  but  others  paid  at  a  higher  rate 
and  falling  in  the  same  group  because  they  had  been  absent  from  work 
at  some  time  during  the  week.  Where  groups  contain  large  numbers 
of  employees,  the  table  of  classified  earnings  fairly  represents  the 
amounts  usually  earned  by  cotton  mill  employees  in  a  representative 
week. 

In  order  to  show  briefly  the  earnings  of  the  entire  labor  force  as 
included  in  this  investigation,  the  following  table  is  presented  giving 
the  number  of  male  and  female  employees  without  regard  to  age, 
classified  according  to  their  weekly  earnings  in  a  representative  week. 
For  each  wage  group  the  average  hours  worked  in  the  week  are  given. 
The  facts  are  shown  separately  for  each  State  and  totals  are  given  for 
the  New  England  group  of  4  States  and  the  southern  group  of  6  States. 
These  combinations, as  has  been  explained,  are  justified  by  a  similarity 
of  conditions  in  the  various  States  of  the  two  sections.  The  totals 
for  the  sections  are,  moreover,  much  more  convenient  in  case  it  is 
desired  to  make  comparisons.  Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact 
that  in  New  Hampshire  at  the  time  of  the  investigation,  while  the 
mills  were  said  to  be  running  the  full  number  of  hours  per  day  and  the 
full  number  of  days  per  week,  yet  the  amount  of  work  afforded  was 
below  the  normal,  so  that,  as  a  result,  the  average  hours  per  week 
worked  by  all  the  employees  were  less  in  New  Hampshire  than  in  any 
other  New  England  State.  A  comparison,  therefore,  between  the 
weekly  earnings  of  the  New  Hampshire  operatives  and  those  in  the 
other  New  England  States  can  not  properly  be  made.  The  earnings 
of  males,  it  should  be  said  again,  relate  only  to  males  in  occupations 
where  women  or  children  are  also  employed.  The  table  follows: 
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NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  PER  WEEK  IN  COTTON 
MILLS  IN  EACH  STATE,  BY  SEX  AND  CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  EARNINGS. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 


Classified  weekly 
earnings. 

Maine. 

New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Massachusetts. 

Rhode  Island. 

Total. 

Em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

MALES. 

Under  $2 

68 
67 
110 
179 
121 
149 
93 
107 
92 
73 
79 
65 
41 
23 
10 

13.8 
32.6 
43.6 
51.1 
51.2 
54.8 
55.0 
56.3 
57.3 
58.6 
58.5 
59.8 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 

15 
10 
23 

27 
33 
27 
27 
30 
27 
18 
8 
2 
1 

12.4 
30.6 
34.6 
42.0 
46.1 
48.3 
50.5 
50.3 
55.0 
53.0 
51.0 
60.4 
58.0 

132 
156 
267 
334 
534 
450 
400 
271 
326 
291 
265 
173 
122 
59 
70 
1 

17.4 
31.6 
37.0 
46.2 
50.3 
51.3 
55.5 
55.5 
56.3 
57.1 
57.6 
57.9 
57.8 
57.7 
57.9 
58.0 

76 
76 
110 
150 
179 
237 
207 
147 
163 
144 
125 
85 
65 

47 
1 

14.8 
37.9 
44.3 
50.1 
52.0 
52.3 
53.9 
53.6 
55.1 
55.6 
55.6 
56.9 
57.9 
57.7 
58.0 
58.0 

291 
309 
510 
690 
867 
863 
727 
555 
608 
526 
477 
325 
229 
151 
127 
2 

15.6 
33.3 
39.9 
48.2 
50.6 
52.1 
54.8 
54.9 
56.1 
56.8 
57.1 
58.0 
58.2 
58.1 
58.1 
58.0 

$2  to  $2.99  

$3  to  $3  99 

$4  to  $4  99 

$5  to  $5.99     

$6  to  $6  99 

$7  to  $7.99  

$8  to  $8.99  
$9  to  $9.99  

$10  to  $10.99  
$11  to  $11  99 

$12  to  $12.99  

$13  to  $13  99 

$14  to  $14  99 

$15  to  $15.99... 
$20  to  $24  99 

Total 

1,  277 

130 
140 
289 
356 
477 
461 
387 
291 
228 
155 
71 
57 
31 
5 

50.9 

15.2 
29.3 
38.9 
45.5 
50.8 
55.0 
56.6 
58.1 
59.0 
59.5 
59.7 
59.7 
59.7 
60.0 

248 

25 
28 
68 
84 
105 
94 
65 
51 
32 
10 
11 
1 

45.0 

3,  851 

219 
264 
688 
936 
1,242 
1,211 
],035 
739 
689 
528 
245 
96 
72 
39 
17 
1 

50.8 

1,881 

51.3 

7,257 

50.7 

FEMALES. 

Under  $2.  .  . 

14.3 
24.8 
37.6 
45.2 
49.1 
51.7 
52.0 
53.5 
55.6 
54.0 
54.8 
55.3 

18.7 
32.8 
37.5 
45.1 
48.0 
53.0 
54.1 
55.6 
57.0 
57.5 
57.3 
57.8 
57.2 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 

71 
82 
134 
238 
294 
472 
475 
303 
307 
197 
150 
91 
54 
32 
11 

19.2 
39.1 
46.1 
47.4 
49.0 
54.1 
53.0 
55.3 
55.8 
56.7 
56.8 
55.7 
56.8 
57.8 
58.0 

445 
514 
1,179 
1,614 
2,118 
2,238 
1,962 
1,384 
1,256 
890 
477 
245 
157 
76 
28 
2 

17.5 
32.4 
38.8 
45.5 
48.8 
53.6 
54.3 
56.0 
57.0 
57.6 
57.4 
57.5 
57.6 
58.0 
58.0 
59.0 

$2  to  $2.99 

$3  to  $3  99 

$4  to  $4.99  

$5  to  $5  99 

$6  to  $6.99  

S7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8.99  

$9  to  $9.99  

$10  to  $10  99 

$11  to  $11.99  

$12  to  $12.99  
$13  to  $13.99  
$14  to  $14.99. 

$15  to  $15  99 

$20  to  $24.99  

1 

60.0 

Total  

3,079 

50.2 

574 

46.2 

8,021 

49.6 

2,911 

52.0 

14,585 

50.1 
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NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  AND   AVERAGE   HOURS  WORKED   PER  WEEK  IN  COTTON 
MILLS  IN  EACH  STATE,  ETC.— Concluded. 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 


Classified 
weekly 
earnings. 

Virginia. 

North 
Carolina. 

South 
Carolina. 

Georgia. 

Alabama. 

Mississippi. 

Total. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
hrs. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees". 

Aver- 
age 
hrs. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
hrs. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
hrs. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
hrs. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
hrs. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
hrs. 

MALES. 

Under  $2.  .  . 

98 
84 
117 
150 
91 
67 
71 
95 
120 
102 
49 
30 
12 
11 
4 

18.7 
39.7 
46.9 
53.1 
53.0 
53.3 
52.3 
55.4 
57.7 
59.4 
59.8 
59.3 
60.0 
59.1 
57.5 

235 
245 
543 
476 
292 
355 
271 
208 
144 
105 
39 
22 
11 
3 
4 

23.7 
47.9 
55.5 
57.5 
56.5 
59.8 
60.4 
61.1 
63.0 
62.6 
62.4 
63.4 
64.6 
60.8 
62.6 

643 
487 
776 
810 
584 
479 
419 
270 
194 
118 
82 
33 
18 
11 
4 

20.2 
39.3 
49.6 
53.6 
53.7 
56.1 
57.2 
58.9 
59.4 
60.9 
61.5 
63.6 
65.6 
63.3 
67.5 

372 
332 
394 
436 
338 
383 
241 
175 
140 
80 
59 

f 

3 

21.3 
40.2 
47.2 
51.5 
52.7 
56.4 
58.4 
57.2 
60.2 
62.4 
62.8 
62.8 
63.5 
64.4 
63.3 

285 
221 
308 
251 
212 
188 
92 
67 
60 
18 
11 
7 
1 

20.4 
44.1 
50.2 
55.9 
55.0 
58.7 
60.4 
61.0 
60.9 
61.7 
60.6 
63.2 
64.5 

93 
95 
119 
88 
42 
52 
36 
20 
37 
12 
1 
3 

33.  5 
51.4 
58.0 
57.9 
55.8 
58.6 
59.4 
61.0 
63.5 
61.3 
68.3 
63.9 

1,726 
1,464 
2,257 
2,211 
1,559 
1,524 
1,130 
835 
695 
435 
241 
143 
69 
32 
17 

21.6 
42.5 
51.0 
54.4 
54.2 
57.3 
58.2 
58.9 
60.4 
61.3 
61.6 
62.4 
63.6 
61.9 
62.6 

$2  to  $2.99  
$3  to  $3.99  
$4  to  $4.99  
15  to  $5.99  
$6  to  $6.99  
$7  to  $7.99  
$8  to  $8.99  
$9  to  $9.99..... 
$10  to  $10.99... 
$11  to  $11.99... 
$12  to  $12.99... 
$13  to  $13.99... 
$14  to  $14.99... 
$15  to  $19.99.  .  . 

•Total.... 

FEMALES. 

Under  $2.  .  . 

2 

61.8 

1,101 

87 
115 
184 
147 
167 
130 
71 
64 
84 
42 
6 
2 
1 

50.2 

22.1 
39.4 
48.0 
52.6 
53.6 
56.7 
56.5 
57.8 
59.1 
59.7 
60.0 
57.5 
60.0 

2,953 

316 
344 
614 
809 
752 
<580 
285 
110 
57 
16 
3 
5 
] 
1 
1 

54.7 

26.5 
46.0 
53.4 
57.0 
60.1 
61.1 
62.0 
62.7 
63.2 
63.2 
62.0 
61.1 
67.3 
60.0 
60.0 

4,928 

48.7 

22.9 
40.4 
47.2 
53.0 
56.4 
59.0 
59.8 
60.9 
59.7 
61.2 
60.5 
64.9 
65.7 
66.7 
70.0 

3.035 

472 
543 
649 
698 
611 
490 
323 
172 
94 
42 
21 

48.9 

25.8 
40.2 
47.4 
52.5 
54.7 
58.9 
60.4 
61.0 
61.8 
62.3 
62.4 
60.9 

1,723 

48.4 

-    --!"-  __•!  — 

22.2 
43.5 
51.5 
54.7 
58.8 
58.1 
60.0 
62.3 
62.9 
63.6 
62.9 

598 

53.7 

14,338 

50.3 

678 
542 
731 
864 
767 
561 
324 
164 
73 
46 
18 
4 
4 
3 
1 

366 
329 
413 
402 
290 
178 
85 
59 
12 
10 
5 

122 
108 
175 
165 
160 
144 
85 
40 
17 
3 
1 

31.1 
48.5 
55.1 
56.2 
57.7 
60.1 
61.8 
63.6 
65.2 
68.3 
68.3 

2,041 
1,981 
2,766 
3,085 
2,747 
2,083 
1,173 
609 
337 
159 
54 
17 
6 

1 

24.5. 

42.2 
49.8 
54.3 
57.2 
59.4 
60.5 
61.2 
61.1 
61.6 
61.6 
61.5 
65.0 
64.7 
65.3 

$2  to  $2.99  
$3  to  $3.99  
$4  to  $4.99  
$5  to  $5.99  
$6  to  $6.99  
$7  to  $7.99  
$8  to  $8.99  
$9  to  $9.  99  
$10  to  $10.99... 
$11  to  $11.99... 
$12  to  $12.99... 
$13  to  $13.99... 
$14  to  $14.99... 

1 

63.5 

$15  to  $19  99 

1 

66.0 

Total.... 

1,100 

50.1 

3,894 

54.6 

4,  780     48.  C 

4,  122     49.  4 

2,150 

48.6 

1,020 

53.  9  17,  0661     50.  6 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  sections  of  the  table  showing  the 
totals  for  the  geographical  groups  that,  taking  the  New  England 
mills  investigated  as  a  whole,  the  largest  number  of  males  earned 
between  $5  and  $5.99  in  the  particular  week  covered  by  the  report. 
The  employees  earning  this  amount  worked  an  average  of  50.6  hours 
per  week.  The  number  in  the  next  higher  wage  group,  $6  to  $6.99, 
was  only  a  very  little  smaller,  and  the  numbers  in  all  the  wage  groups 
up  to  $12  were  large.  In  each  of  the  higher  wage  groups  a  slightly 
higher  average  number  of  hours  worked  is  shown.  The  average 
number  of  hours  for  all  males  was  50.7,  and  it  would  appear,  there- 
fore, that  the  group  $5  to  $5.99  represented  approximately  the 
average  for  the  whole  number  of  males,  regardless  of  age.  This  low 
wage,  it  should  be  said,  is  due  largely  to  the  inclusion  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  boys,  as  well  as  to  the  fact  that  employees  who  lost 
some  time  during  the  week  are  included. 
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If  the  total  number  of  female  employees  in  the  New  England  mills 
investigated  (14,585)  be  considered,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  largest 
number  earned  between  $6  and  $6,99,  working  an  average  of  53.6 
hours  during  the  week.  Large  numbers  were  reported  earning  up  to 
$12.  In  each  higher  wage  group,  as  in  the  case  of  males,  the  average 
hours  worked  are  shown  to  increase.  The  average  hours  worked  by 
the  whole  number  of  female  employees,  regardless  of  age  and  regard- 
less of  earnings,  was  50.1.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  considerably  less 
than  the  average  hours  worked  by  the  females  in  the  largest  wage 
group. 

Of  the  male  operatives  employed  in  the  southern  mills  investigated, 
the  greatest  number  in  any  wage  group  were  earning  between  $3  and 
$3.99,  working  an  average  of  51  hours  in  the  week  reported.  The 
average  number  of  hours  worked  by  all  the  male  employees  was  50.3. 

Of  the  17,066  female  operatives  in  the  southern  mills  investigated, 
the  greatest  number  were  earning  $4  to  $4.99,  working  an  average 
of  54.3  hours.  The  average  number  of  hours  for  all  the  female 
employees  was  50.6. 

Of  the  southern  mill  operatives  it  should  be  especially  borne  in 
mind  that  these  earnings  are  for  all  operatives,  regardless  of  age, 
and  that  the  averages  are  necessarily  low  because  of  the  influence 
of  the  large  numbers  of  very  young  workers.  This  will  be  better 
understood  when  the  earnings  are  studied  in  those  tables  where  they 
are  presented  by  age  groups. 

While  earnings  are  presented  by  States  in  the  foregoing  table,  com- 
parisons between  States  can  much  better  be  made  in  the  tables  pre- 
sented later  on,  where  the  employees  are  grouped  by  age. 

The  preceding  table  has  presented  the  earnings  of  all  employees 
hi  a  representative  week  and  the  average  hours  worked  by  the 
employees  in  each  wage  group.  The  earnings  have  first  been  pre- 
sented in  relation  to  the  average  hours  worked  in  order  that  some 
idea  may  be  had  of  the  effect  of  short  time  in  bringing  the  large 
number  of  operatives  into  the  lower  wage  groups  and  in  order  that 
the  influence  of  the  short-time  work  may  not  be  overlooked  in  con- 
sidering the  weekly  earnings.  While  this  is  said,  it  should  not  be 
understood  as  a  statement  that  the  proportion  of  short-time  workers 
as  shown  by  the  figures  of  this  report  is  abnormal.  The  period  for 
which  the  pay  rolls  were  taken  was  in  all  cases  intended  to  be  normal, 
with  the  establishment  running  full  time  and  employing  its  usual 
number  of  workers.  It  should  be  understood,  therefore,  that  if 
in  many  of  the  wage  groups  the  average  time  worked  is  considerably 
less  than  a  full  week,  it  is  because  such  is  the  usual  condition,  and 
that  the  distribution  of  weekly  wage  groups  as  here  shown  is  the 
usual  distribution.  The  large  numbers  of  operatives  upon  which  the 
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tables  are  based  should  make  the  figures  fairly  representative  of  con- 
ditions in  the  industry  in  the  localities  covered  by  the  investigation. 

In  order  that  the  distribution  of  employees  in  the  weekly  wage 
groups  may  be  more  clearly  seen,  another  table  is  given,  showing 
the  numbers  and  per  cents  of  males  and  females  in  each  wage  group, 
and  additional  columns  have  been  attached  to  the  table  giving  the 
percentages  on  a  cumulative  basis,  to  show  the  per  cent  earning 
specified  amounts  or  less,  as  well  as  the  per  cent  in  each  particular 
group: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  EARNING  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNTS  IN  A 
REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  IN  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED,  BY  SEX. 


Classified  weekly  earnings. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Per    cent    earning 
specified  amounts 
or  less. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

Under  $2.  .  . 

291 
309 
510 
690 
867 
863 
727 
555 
608 
526 
477 
834 

445 
514 
1,179 
1,614 
2,118 
2,238 
1,962 
1,384 
1,256 
890 
477 
508 

4.0 
4.3 
7.0 
9.5 
11.9 
11.9 
10.0 
7.6 
8.4 
7.3 
6.6 
11.5 

3.0 
3.5 
8.1 
11.1 
14.5 
15.3 
13.5 
9.5 
8.6 
,6.1 
3.3 
3.5 

4.0 
8.3 
15.3 
24.8 
36.7 
48.6 
58.6 
66.2 
74.6 
81.9 
88.5 
100.0 

3.0 
6.5 

14.6 
25.7 
40.2 
55.5 
69.0 
78.5 
87.1 
93.2 
96.5 
100.0 

$2  to  $2.99                                  .   . 

$3  to  $3  99 

$4  to  $4.99 

$5  to  $5  99 

$6  to  $6.99        

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8.99       

$9  to  $9.  99 

$10  to  $10.99  

$11  to  $11.  99 

$12  and  over  

Total 

7,257 

14,585 

100.0 

100.0 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Under  $2 

1,726 

1,464 
2,257 
2,211 
1,559 
1,524 
1,130 
835 
695 
435 
241 
261 

2,041 
1,981 
2,766 
3,085 
2,747 
2,083 
1,173 
609 
337 
159 
54 
31 

12.0 
10.2 
15.8 
15.4 
10.9 
10.6 
7.9 
5.8 
4.9 
3.0 
1.7 
1.8 

11.9 
11.6 
16.2 
18.1 
16.1 
12.2 
6.9 
3.6 
2.0 
.9 
.3 
.2 

12.0 

22.2 
38.0 
•    53.4 
64.3 
74.9 
82.8 
88.6 
93.5 
96.5 
98.2 
100.0 

11.9 
23.5 
39.7 
57.8 
73.9 
86.1 
93.0 
96.6 
98.6 
99.5 
99.8 
100.0 

$2  to  $2.99  

$3  to  $3.99 

$4  to  $4.99  

$5  to  $5.99 

$6  to  $6  99 

$7  to  $7.99                              ... 

$8  to  $8  99 

$9  to  $9.99          

$10  to  $10  99 

$11  to  $11.99  

$12  and  over 

Total 

14,338 

17,066 

100.0 

100.0 

I 


Examination  of  this  table  shows  that  of  the  14,585  female  opera- 
tives in  the  New  England  mills  investigated,  when  they  are  classified 
into  $1  wage  groups,  the  greatest  number,  or  15.3  per  cent  of  all,  earned 
from  $6  to  $6.99  in  a  representative  week.  This  amount  also  rep- 
resented the  median  wage  group,  40.2  per  cent  earning  less  than  $6 
and  44.5  per  cent  earning  $7  and  over  in  the  week  in  question. 
Between  $5  and  $8  a  massing  of  the  female  operatives  is  seen,  43.3 
per  cent  being  in  these  three  wage  groups.  Those  earning  $10  and 
over  in  the  week  constituted  only  12.9  per  cent  of  the  whole  number. 
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Comparing  the  male  operatives  competing  with  women  or  children 
hi  the  New  England  mills  investigated,  it  is  seen  that  out  of  7,257, 
the  greatest  number  found  in  any  wage  group  was  in  the  $5  to  $5.99 
and  in  the  $6  to  $6.99  groups,  the  percentage  in  each  case  being  11.9. 
In  the  three  groups  $5  to  $7.99,  33.8  per  cent  of  the  male  employees 
were  massed.  The  median  earnings  were  apparently  just  above 
$7,  48.6  per  cent  earning  less  than  this  amount  and  51.4  per  cent 
earning  $7  and  over.  Male  operatives  earning  $10  and  over  con- 
stituted 25.4  per  cent  of  the  total. 

In  the  southern  mills  investigated  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  17,066 
female  operatives  on  the  pay  roll  in  the  representative  week,  the 
greatest  number,  or  18.1  per  cent,  earned  between  $4  and  $4.99, 
39.7  per  cent  earned  less  than  $4,  and  42.2  per  cent  earned  $5  and 
over.  In  the  three  wage  groups,  $3  to  $5.99,  were  massed  50.4  per 
cent  of  all  the  female  operatives.  The  number  earning  $10  or  more 
constituted  1.4  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Of  the  14,338  male  operatives  in  the  southern  mills  investigated, 
employed  in  occupations  competing  with  women  and  children,  the 
greatest  number,  or  15.8  per  cent,  earned  $3  to  $3.99.  Below  $3  were 
22.2  per  cent,  while  those  earning  $4  or  more  constituted  62  per  cent. 
In  the  three  wage  groups,  $3  to  $5.99,  were  42.1  per  cent  of  the  total 
male  operatives.  Male  operatives  earning  $10  or  more  in  the  repre- 
sentative week  constituted  6.5  per  cent  of  the  whole  number. 

CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  EARNINGS,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE. 

The  foregoing  table  has  dealt  with  male  and  female  employees 
regardless  of  age.  The  effect  of  the  varying  numbers  of  young  chil- 
dren makes'  it  difficult  to  judge  of  the  comparative  significance  of 
the  figures.  A  better  understanding  of  the  distribution  of  the  opera- 
tives in  the  various  wage  classes  can  be  had  if  the  employees  be 
grouped  by  age,  as  well  as  by  weekly  earnings.  This  has  been  done 
and  the  figures  are  presented  in  the  table  following.  The  operatives, 
both  male  and  female,  are  divided  into  six  age  groups,  and  the  number 
and  per  cent  earning  each  specified  amount  weekly  are  given. 
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NUMBER    AND    PER    CENT    OF    EMPLOYEES    EARNING  CLASSIFIED    AMOUNTS  IN  A 
REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  IN  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE. 

NUMBER. 


Classified  weekly  earnings. 

Under  12 
years. 

12  and  13 
years. 

14  and  15 
years. 

16  and  17 

years. 

18  to  20 
years. 

21  years 
and  over. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

Under  $2  . 

2 

1 

5 
2 
9 
5 

I 

8 
7 
11 
13 
3 
4 

50 
63 
106 
199 
144 
84 
56 
21 
7 
3 
3 

55 
80 
162 
164 
144 
114 
40 
17 
11 
2 
3 
2 

42 
63 
95 
129 
187 
144 
110 

i 
1 

4 

79 
87 
22° 
285 
337 
279 
155 
95 
51 
31 
11 
6 

46 
46 
109 
91 
180 
182 
125 
70 
71 
51 
37 
40 

81 
109 
258 
308 
460 
544 
432 
266 
204 
117 
41 
40 

146 
135 

190 
266 
353 
451 
436 
434 
492 
459 
433 
790 

221 
231 
526 
844 
1,174 
1,297 
1,335 
1,006 
990 
740 
422 
460 

291 

309 
510 
690 
867 
863 
727 
555 
608 
526 
477 
834 

445 
514 
1,179 
1,614 
2,118 
2,238 
1.962 
1,384 
1,256 
890 
477 
508 

$2  to  $2.99 

$3  to  $3  99 

1 

$4  to  $4.99                      

$5  to  85  99 

$6  to  $6.99                    

1 

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8.99          

$9  to  $9  99 

$10  to  $10  99 

$11  to  $J1.99 

$12  and  over 

Total  

4 

1 

25 

46 

736 

794 

859 

1,638 

1,048 

2,860 

4,585 

483 
297 
419 
541 
743 
884 
791 
663 
584 
381 
212 
245 

9,246 

7,257 

1,726 
1,464 
2,257 
2,211 
1,559 
1,524 
1,130 
835 
695 
435 
241 
261 

14,585 

2,041 
1,981 
2,766 
3,085 
2,747 
2,083 
1,173 
609 
337 
159 
54 
31 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Under  $2 

145 

133 
129 
52 
5 
5 

106 
80 
53 
34 
14 
1 
1 
1 

368 
395 
580 
380 
64 
25 
7 

363 
341 
354 
254 
111 
51 
15 
1 
2 

394 
383 
706 
647 
2(53 
146 
44 
19 
5 
1 
1 

361 
401 
604 
560 
374 
223 
74 
23 
7 
2 
1 

159 
143 
268 
334 
242 
193 
74 
33 
26 
4 
4 
1 

283 
285 
458 
574 
528 
336 
129 
48 
17 
8 
1 
1 

177 
113 
155 
257 
242 
271 
214 
119 
80 
48 
24 
15 

326 
322 
498 
698 
657 
491 
250 
114 
61 
18 
8 
7 

602 
552 
799 
965 
1,063 
981 
704 
422 
250 
131 
44 
23 

82  to  $2.99                  

$3  to  $3  99 

$4  to  $4.99              

$5  to  $5  99 

$6  to  $6.99  

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8.99  

1 

$9  to  $9  99 

$10  to  $10.99  

1 

$11  to  $11.99 

$12  and  over 

Total  

470 

290 

1,820 

1,492 

2,609 

2,630 

1,481 

2,668 

1,715 

3,450 

6,  243 

6,536 

14,338 

17,066 

PER  CEJVT. 


NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

Under  $2.. 

50.0 

100.0 

20.0 
8.0 
36.0 
20.0 
12.0 
4.0 

17.4 
15.2 
23.9 
28.3 
6.5 
8.7 

6.8 
8.6 
14.4 
27.0 
19.6 
11.4 
7.6 
2.9 
.9 
.4 
.4 

„ 

10.1 
20.4 
20.6 
18.1 
14.4 
5.0 
2.1 
1.4 
.3 
.4 
.3 

... 

7.3 
11.0 
15.0 
21.8 
16.8 
12.8 
3.5 
4.4 
1.5 
.5 
.5 

4.8 
5.3 
13.5 
17.4 
20.6 
17.0 
9.5 
5.8 
3.1 
1.9 
.7 
.4 

4.4 
4.4 
10.4 
8.7 
17.2 
17.4 
11.9 
6.7 
6.8 
4.8 
3.5 
3.8 

100.0 

10.3 
6.6 
9.0 
15.0 
14.1 
15.8 
12.5 
6.9 
4.7 
2.8 
1.4 
.9 

2.8 
3.8 
9.0 
10.8 
16.1 
19.0 
15.1 
9.3 
7.1 
4.1 
1.5 
1.4 

100.0 

9.5 
9.3 
14.4 
20.2 
19.1 
14.2 
7.3 
3.3 
1.8 
.5 
2 
'.2 

3.2 
3.0 
4.2 
5.8 
7.7 
9.8 
9.5 
9.5 
10.7 
10.0 
9.4 
17.2 

100.0 

2.4 
2.5 
5.7 
9.1 
12.7 
14.0 
14.4 
10.9 
10.7 
8.0 
4.6 
5.0 

100.0 

9.2 

8.4 
12.2 
14.8 
16.3 
15.0 
10.8 
6.5 
3.8 
2.0 
.7 
.3 

4.0 
4.3 
7.0 
9.5 
11.9 
11.9 
10.0 
7.6 
8.4 
7.3 
6.6 
11.5 

3.0 
3.5 
8.1 
11.1 
14.5 
15.3 
13.5 
9.5 
8.6 
6.1 
3.3 
3.5 

$2  to  $2.99 

$3  to  $3.99  

$4  to  $4.99 

25.0 



$5  to  $5  99 

$6  to  $6  99 

25.0 

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8  99 

$9  to  $9.99  

$10  to  $10.99 

$11  to  $11.99  

$12  and  over 

Total  .. 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

13.7 
15.2 
23.0 
21.3 
14.2 
8.5 
2.8 
.9 
.3 
.1 

(0) 

100.0 

100.0 

10.6 
10.7 
17.2 
21.5 
19.8 
12.6 
4.8 
1.8 
.7 
.3 
(a) 
(a) 

100.0 

12.0 
10.2 
15.8 
15.4 
10.9 
10.6 
7.9 
5.8 
4.9 
3.0 
1.7 
1.8 

100.0 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Under  $2  

$2  to  $2.99 

30.8 
28.3 
27.4 
11.1 
1.1 
1.1 

36.6 
27.6 
18.3 
11.7 
4.9 
.3 
.3 
.3 

20.2 
21.7 
31.8 
20.9 
3.5 
1.4 
.4 

24.3 
22.9 
23.7 
17.0 
7.5 
3.4 
1.0 
.1 
.1 

15.1 
14.7 
27.1 
24.8 
10.1 
5.6 
1.7 
.7 
.2 

(0) 

(a) 

10.7 
9.7 
18.1 
22.5 
16.3 
13.0 
5.0 
2.2 
1.8 
.3 
.3 
.1 

7.7 
4.8 
6.7 
8.7 
11.9 
14.2 
12.7 
10.6 
9.3 
6.1 
3.4 
3.9 

11.9 

11.6 
16.2 
18.1 
16.1 
12.2 
6.9 
3.6 
2.0 
.9 
.3 
.2 

$3  to  $3.99  

$4  to  $4.99. 

$5  to  $5.99  

$6  to  $6.  99.    .     .. 

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8.99  

.2 

$9  to  89.99 

$10  to  $10.99  

.1 

$11  to  $11.99. 

$12  and  over 

Total.... 

100.0 

100.  0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

a  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent, 
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The  foregoing  table  presents  a  ready  means  of  comparison  within 
well  defined  age  groups.  As  will  be  quickly  seen  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  table,  the  earnings  increase  with  a  fair  degree  of  regularity 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  age  group. 

An  examination  of  the  age  group  "21  years  and  over,"  which  may 
be  taken  as  the  most  important  from  the  numbers  involved,  shows 
that  of  the  female  operatives  in  the  New  England  mills  investigated 
2.4  per  cent  earned  less  than  $2  in  the  representative  week  covered, 
and  2.5  per  cent  earned  from  $2  to  $2.99.  Above  this  the  per  cent 
in  each  wage  group  increased  to  the  group  $7  to  $7.99,  where  14.4 
per  cent  were  found.  Above  $8  the  per  cent  in  each  wage  group 
diminished,  5  per  cent  earning  $12  and  over.  Considering  the  male 
operatives  in  occupations  competing  with  women  and  children,  it  will 
be  seen  that  of  the  4,585  "21  years  of  age  and  over"  in  the  New 
England  mills  investigated,  3.2  per  cent  earned  less  than  $2  in  the 
week  in  question  and  3  per  cent  from  $2  to  $2.99.  The  highest  per 
cent  in  any  of  the  wage  groups,  10.7  per  cent,  earned  $9  to  $9.99. 
Seventeen  and  two-tenths  per  cent  earned  $12  and  over  in  the  repre- 
sentative week. 

Of  the  female  operatives  21  years  of  age  and  over  in  the  southern 
mills  investigated,  9.2  per  cent  earned  less  than  $2  in  the  representa- 
tive week,  and  8.4  per  cent  from  $2  to  $2.99.  The  highest  per  cent 
found  in  any  one  group,  or  16.3  per  cent,  earned  from  $5  to  $5.99. 
Only  3  per  cent  earned  $10  or  more. 

Of  the  male  operatives  21  years  of  age  and  over  in  the  southern 
mills  investigated,  employed  in  occupations  having  also  women  and 
children,  7.7  per  cent  earned  less  than  $2  in  the  week  in  question,  and 
4.8  per  cent  earned  from  $2  to  $2.99.  The  group  $6  to  $6.99  had 
the  largest  per  cent  of  male  operatives,  or  14.2  per  cent.  Thirteen 
and  four-tenths  per  cent  earned  $10  or  more  in  the  week  in  question. 

In  general  Table  IX  the  number  and  per  cent  of  employees 
earning  specified  amounts,  in  each  State,  are  given  for  separate  ages 
up  to  and  including  24  years,  and  beyond  that  in  age  groups.  If  a 
detailed  study  is  desired  of  earnings  by  ages,  reference  should  be  made 
to  this  table. 

PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  WITH  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  LESS  THAN  SPECI- 
FIED AMOUNTS,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE. 

For  a  brief  general  survey  of  the  earnings  of  employees,  to  see 
clearly  the  wage  level  of  the  various  employees,  a  table  of  cumulative 
percentages  affords  an  easy  method.  In  the  following  table  the 
employees,  male  and  female,  in  each  State,  are  divided  into  two  age 
groups,  those  under  16  years  of  age  and  those  16  years  of  age  and  over, 
and  the  per  cent  earning  in  a  representative  week  under  $4,  under  $6, 
under  $8,  and  under  $10  is  shown.  In  comparing  earnings  within 
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the  age  group,  "  under  16  years  of  age,"  the  same  caution  should  be 
observed  here  as  elsewhere.  In  Maine  and  Rhode  Island  a  consid- 
erable number  of  those  under  16  years  of  age  were  children  under  14, 
while  in  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  "under  16  years  of  age" 
means  in  practically  all  cases  14  or  15  years  of  age.  In  the  Southern 
States,  with  employment  at  12  and  13  years  permitted  under  the  law, 
many  children  of  those  ages  and  younger  were  at  work  and,  therefore, 
the  earnings  for  the  age  group  "under  16  years  of  age"  referred  in 
the  South  to  children  who  are,  on  the  average,  somewhat  more  than 
two  years  younger  than  in  the  New  England  States.  In  comparing 
State  with  State,  consideration  must  also  be  given  to  the  varying 
number  of  hours  worked,  which  will  be  shown  in  a  second  table.  The 
table  showing  the  per  cent  of  operatives  earning  less  than  specified 
amounts  follows: 

PER  CENT  OF  COTTON  MILL  EMPLOYEES  IN  SPECIFIED  AGE  GROUPS  EARNING 
LESS  THAN  SPECIFIED  AMOUNTS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  SEX,  FOR 
EACH  STATE. 


State  and  age  group. 

Males. 

Females. 

Employees. 

Per  cent  of  total  in  age 
group  earning— 

Employees. 

Per  cent  of  total  in  age 
group  earning— 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent  in 
age 
group. 

Un- 
der 

$4. 

Un- 
der 
$6. 

Un- 
der 

$8. 

Un- 
der 
$10. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent  in 
age. 
group. 

Un- 
der 

$4. 

Un- 
der 
$6. 

Un- 
der 

$8. 

Un- 
der 
$10. 

MAINE. 

Under  16  years  
16  years  and  over... 

Total 

224 
1,053 

17.6 
82.4 

41.5 
14.4 

89.3 
32.8 

98.2 
53.8 

100.0 
72.4 

245 

2,834 

7.9 
92.1 

42.0 
16.1 

83.7 
41.9 

98.8 
70.5 

100.0 
88.7 

1,277 

22 
226 

100.0 

===== 

8.9 
91.1 

19.2 

= 

45.5 

16.8 

42.7 

90.9 
38.9 

61.6 

100.0 
61.9 

77.2 

100.0 
87.2 

3,079 

38 
536 

100.0 

.  —  ".    -J 

6.6 
93.4 

18.2 

= 

44.7 
19.4 

45.2 

94.7 
51.1 

72.8 

100.0 
80.4 

89.6 

100.0 
95.9 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Under  16  years  
16  years  and  over... 

Total 

248 

283 

3,568 

100.0 

7.4 

92.6 

19.4 

25.4 
13.5 

43.5 

71.0 
34.2 

65.3 

94.0 

56.3 

88.3 

98.6 
72.6 

574 

316 
7,705 

100.0 

3.9 
96.1 

21.1 

54.0 

81.7 

__ 

94.6 
68.7 

96.2 

98.1 
87.1 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Under  16  years  
16  years  and  over.  .  . 

Total  ... 

37.7 
13.7 

75.9 
40.4 

3,851 

236 
1,645 

100.0 



12.5 

87.5 

14.4 

—     

26.7 
12.1 

37.0 

-_-.-..    — 

71.2 
25.7 

59.0 

94.5 
49.4 

74.5 

99.2 
67.5 

8,021 

242 
2,669 

100.0 

8.3 
91.7 

14.6 

41.8 

69.0 
24.4 

69.8 

93.8 
57.7 

87.6 

99.6 
80.0 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Under  16  years  
16  years  and  over.  .  . 

Total  

35.1 
7.6 

1,881 

1       •' 

765 
6,  492 

100.0 

===== 

10.5 

89.5 

13.9 

1     — 

31.1 
13.4 

31.4 

77.0 
32.0 

55.0 

95.6 
54.3 

71.5 

99.2 
71.8 

2,911 

841 
13,744 

100.0 

5.8 
94.2 

9.9 

38.5 
13.2 

28.1 

77.1 
38.0 

60.7 

95.8 
67.4 

81.6 

99.2 
86.4 

TOTAL,  NEW  ENG- 
LAND GROUP. 

Under  16  years  
16  years  and  over... 

Total  

7,257 

100.0 

15.3 

36.8 

44.9 

74.7 

14,585 

100.0 

14.7 

40.2 

69.0 

87.1 

===== 
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PER  CENT   OF   COTTON   MILL   EMPLOYEES   IN   SPECIFIED    AGE  GROUPS  EARNING 
LESS  THAN  SPECIFIED  AMOUNTS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  ETC.-Concluded. 


State  and  age  group. 

Males. 

Females. 

Employees. 

Per  cent  of  total  in  age 
group  earning— 

Employees. 

Per  cent  of  total  in  age 
group  earning— 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent  in 
age 
group. 

Un- 
der 

$4. 

Un- 
der 
$6. 

Un- 
der 
$8. 

99.6 
50.5 

Un- 
der 
$10. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent  in 
age 
group. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

Un- 
der 
$6. 

Un- 
der 

$8. 

Un- 
der 

110. 

VIRGINIA. 

Under  16  years  
16  years  and  over... 

Total  

248 
853 

22.5 
77.5 

61.7 
17.1 

98.0 
34.8 

99.6 
75.7 

209 
891 

19.0 
81.0 

60.3 
29.2 

87.6 
58.0 

99.0 
77.9 

100.0 
94.3 

1,101 

1,143 
1,810 

100.0 

38.8 
61.2 

27.2 

49.0 

61.6 

99.5 
70.7 

81.1 

99.9 
89.9 

1,100 

1,038 
2,856 

100.0 

35.1 

53.3 

25.2 

63.6 

88.8 
67.0 

81.9 

95.4 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Under  16  years  
16  years  and  over... 

Total  

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Under  16  years  
16  years  and  over.  .  . 

Total  

64.4 
15.9 

95.0 
39.0 

26.6 
73.4 

99.6 
93.3 

99.9 
99.1 

2,953 

100.0 

34.6 

60.7 

94.5 
51.9 

81.8 

93.8 

3,894 

100.0 

32.7 

72.8 

95.0 

99.3 

1,738 
3,190 

35.2 

64.8 

46.3 
34.5 

99.1 

77.6 

99.9 
91.7 

1,444 
3,336 

30.2 
69.8 

55.9 
34.3 

89.5 
68.6 

98.6 
97.2 

99.9 

97.8 

4,928 

100.0 

30.3 
69.7 

38.7 

67.0 

85.2 

94.6 

4,780 

100.0 

40.8 

74.9 

97.6 

98.9 
89.9 

98.4 

99.8 
97.9 

GEORGIA. 

Under  16  years  
16  years  and  over... 

Total  

ALABAMA. 

Under  16  years  
16  years  and  over... 

Total  

919 
2,116 

64.7 
23.8 

91.7 

48.6 

99.7 
74.7 

100.0 
89.4 

881 
3,24; 

21.3 

78.7 

63.9 
34.0 

91.4 
66.9 

3,035 

570 
1,153 

100.0 

33.1 
66.9 

36.2 

72.8 
34.6 

61.7 

82.2 

99.6 
85.8 

92.6 

100.0 
96.6 

4,122 

593 

1,557 

100.0 

27.6 
72.4 

40.4 

75.5 
42.4 

72.1 

96.6 
78.8 

91.8 

100.0 
94.4 

98.3 

96.8 
62.9 

100.0 
99.0 

1,723 

100.0 

47.2 

74.1 

98.6 
50.5 

90.4 

97.7 

2,150 

100.0 

51.5 

83.7 

96.0 

99.3 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Under  16  years  
16  years  and  over... 

Total  ... 

281 
317 

47.0 
53.0 

82.9 
23.3 

100.0 
77.0 

100.0 
95.0 

247 
773 

24.2 

75.8 

67.2 
30.9 

95.1 
64.0 

99.6 
92.2 

100.0 
99.5 

598 
9^439 

100.0 

34.2 

65.8 

51.3 

73.1 

87.8 

97.3 

1,020 

100.0 

25.9 
74.1 

39.7 

71.6 

94.0 

99.2 
92.5 

99.6 

99.9 
98.1 

TOTAL,  SOUTHERN 
GROUP. 

Under  16  years  
16  years  and  over.  .  . 

Total  

60.0 
26.6 

94.8 

48.4 

99.4 

74.2 

99.9 
90.1 

4,412 
12,654 

60.4 
32.6 

90.9 
68.0 

14,  338 

100.0 

38.0 

64.3 

82.8 

93.5 

17,066 

100.0 

39.8 

73.9 

94.2 

98.6 

Considering  in  the  foregoing  table  operatives  16  years  of  age  and 
over,  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  male  operatives  in  the  New  England 
mills  investigated  13.4  per  cent  earned  less  than  $4  in  the  represent- 
ative week  for  which  wages  were  taken,  while  32  per  cent  earned 
"under  $6,  54.3  per  cent  under  $8,  and  71.8  per  cent  earned  under  $10, 
leaving  28.2  per  cent  earning  $10  or  more.  Of  the  female  operatives 
in  this  age  group  in  the  New  England  mills  investigated,  13.2  per  cent 
earned  under  $4,  38  per  cent  under  $6,  67.4  per  cent  under  $8,  and 
86.4  per  cent  under  $10,  leaving  13.6  per  cent  earning  $10  or  more 
in  the  representative  week. 
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Of  the  male  operatives  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  the  southern 
mills  investigated,  26.6  per  cent  earned  less  than  $4,  48.4  per  cent 
under  $6,  74.2  per  cent  under  $8,  while  90.1  per  cent  earned  under 
$10,  and  of  the  female  operatives  32.6  per  cent  earned  under  $4,  68 
per  cent  under  $6,  92.5  per  cent  under  $8,  while  only  1.9  per  cent 
earned  as  much  as  $10. 

Comparing  the  various  States  of  the  New  England  group,  consid- 
erable differences  will  be  seen  in.  the  earnings  of  both  males  and 
females.  For  example,  of  the  males  16  years  of  age  and  over  16.8 
per  cent  earned  less  than  $4  in  New  Hampshire,  while  in  Maine 
the  per  cent  was  14.4,  in  Massachusetts  13.5,  and  in  Rhode  Island 
12.1.  The  per  cent  of  males  earning  less  than  $6  in  the  specified 
week  varied  from  38.9  in  New  Hampshire  to  25.7  in  Rhode  Island. 
Considering  the  woman  operatives  in  the  New  England  mills,  19.4 
per  cent  earned  less  than  $4  in  the  New  Hampshire  mills,  16.1  per 
cent  in  the  Maine  mills,  13.7  per  cent  in  the  Massachusetts  mills, 
while  in  the  Rhode  Island  mills  only  7.6  per  cent  earned  below  $4. 
Those  earning  less  than  $6  in  the  specified  week  varied  from  51.1  per 
cent  in  New  Hampshire  to  24.4  per  cent  in  Rhode  Island. 

Comparing  the  earnings  in  the  several  States  of  the  South  covered 
by  the  investigation,  the  differences  are  found  to  be  even  greater  than 
in  New  England.  Thus  of  the  male  operatives  16  years  of  age  and 
over  in  the  Alabama  mills,  34.6  per  cent  earned  less  than  $4,  in  South 
Carolina  34.5  per  cent,  in  Georgia  23.8  per  cent,  in  Mississippi  23.3 
per  cent,  in  Virginia  17.1  per  cent,  while  in  North  Carolina  only  15.9 
per  cent  fell  below  $4.  The  proportion  of  the  men  earning  less  than 
$6  varied  from  62.9  per  cent  in  Alabama  to  34.8  per  cent  in  Virginia. 

Considering  the  woman  operatives  as  shown  in  the  table,  42.4  per 
cent  in  the  Alabama  mills  earned  less  than  $4,  in  South  Carolina  34.3 
per  cent,  in  Georgia  34  per  cent,  in  Mississippi  30.9  per  cent,  in  Vir- 
ginia 29.2  per  cent,  and  in  North  Carolina  25.2  per  cent.  Those 
earning  less  than  $6  in  the  specified  week  varied  from  78.8  per  cent 
in  the  Alabama  mills  to  58  per  cent  in  the  Virginia  mills. 

In  Table  X,  at  the  end  of  this  report,  similar  figures  are  presented 
for  each  State  separately,  the  employees  being  grouped  by  age  as 
"under  14  years,"  "14  and  15  years,"  "16  and  17  years,"  "18  to  20 
years,"  .and  "21  years  and  over."  -By  reference  to  this  table  com- 
parisons may  be  made  within  any  age  group  desired  between  the 
various  States  for  either  male  or  female  operatives. 

COMPARISON   OF  HOURLY  EARNINGS   OF   MALE   AND   FEMALE 
EMPLOYEES,  BY  AGE. 

In  the  wage  tables  for  all  occupations  which  have  been  presented 
thus  far  the  facts  given  have  related  to  the  amount  actually  earned 
in  a  specified  week.  For  an  exact  comparison  earnings  reduced  to 
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an  hourly  basis  are,  of  course,  much  more  satisfactory.  Because  of 
the  enormous  amount  of  computation  involved,  it  is  not  practicable 
to  reduce  the  earnings  of  all  the  employees  included  in  these  wage 
tables  to  an  hourly  basis.  For  six  selected  occupations  where  the 
work  of  women  and  children  is  especially  important  this  has  been 
done,  and  tables  are  presented  later  on.  It  seemed  desirable,  how- 
ever, to  work  out  the  comparison  in  detail  in  typical  States,  and 
because  the  data  available  were  in  more  nearly  complete  form  and 
because  the  numbers  included  were  very  large  Massachusetts  was 
taken  as  fairly  representative  of  conditions  in  New  England  and 
North  Carolina  was  taken  as  fairly  representative  of  conditions  in 
Southern  States. 

In  order  that  it  may  be  seen  at  the  outset  how  nearly  the  earnings 
of  operatives  in  Massachusetts  are  representative  of  those  in  New 
England  and  how  nearly  those  of  North  Carolina  are  representative 
of  those  in  the  southern  mills  investigated,  comparative  figures  are 
presented  showing  hourly  earnings  of  spinners  and  weavers  16  years 
of  age  and  over  in  the  several  States.  This  table  follows : 

AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  SPINNERS  AND  WEAVERS  16 
YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER,  BY  STATES. 


State. 

Ring  spinners. 

Weavers. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

Maine    

$0.118 
.112 
.118 
.105 

$0.  120 
.  Ill 
.127 
.131 

$0.  164 
.161 
.171 
.175 

SO.  147 
.149 
.152 
.165 

New  Hampshire  

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island  

Total 

.116 

.126 

.170 

.154 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Virginia                                    

.113 
.084 
.091 
.107 
.067 
.055 

.096 
.086 
.099 
.094 
.077 
.081 

.165 
.134 
.132 
.137 
.120 
.128 

.136 
.108 
.119 
.117 
.106 
.105 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina         

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi                                   

Total                  

.095 

.091 

.136 

.115 

Reference  to  this  table  shows  that,  as  regards  spinners,  males  in 
Massachusetts  earned  11.8  cents  per  hour,  as  compared  with  an  aver- 
age of  11.6  cents  per  hour  for  all  the  New  England  mills  investigated. 
Spinning,  it  may  be  observed,  is  not  a  very  important  occupation 
for  males  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  New  England.  The  female 
spinners  in  Massachusetts  earned  12.7  cents  per  hour,  as  compared 
with  an  average  of  12.6  cents  for  all  the  New  England  mills  investi- 
gated. The  male  weavers  in  Massachusetts  earned  17.1  cents  per 
hour,  while  the  average  for  all  New  England  mills  was  17  cents. 
The  female  weavers  in  Massachusetts  earned  15.2  cents  per  hour,  as 
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against  an  average  of  15.4  cents  for  all  the  New  England  mills 
investigated. 

If  North  Carolina  and  the  average  for  the  southern  group  be  com- 
pared, it  will  be  seen  that  for  both  occupations  and  both  sexes  the 
North  Carolina  earnings  were  below  the  average  for  the  southern 
mills.  Thus,  male  spinners  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  North  Caro- 
lina averaged  8.4  cents  per  hour,  while  the  average  for  the  entire 
southern  group  was  9.5  cents.  Female  spinners  earned  8.6  cents 
per  hour,  while  the  average  for  all  spinners  in  the  southern  group 
was  9.1  cents.  Male  weavers  in  North  Carolina  averaged  13. 4  cents, 
as  against  an  average  of  13.6  cents  in  the  entire  southern  group. 
Female  weavers  in  North  Carolina  averaged  10.8  cents,  while  the 
average  for  the  entire  southern  group  was  11.5  cents. 

In  general  Table  XI  for  these  two  States,  Massachusetts  and  North 
Carolina,  the  average  hours  worked  and  the  average  hourly  earnings 
in  a  representative  week  are  presented  for  the  male  and  female  em- 
ployees by  ages,  in  detail.  In  Massachusetts  a  grouping  has  also  been 
made  by  races.  In  North  Carolina  no  such  grouping  is  possible,  inas- 
much as  practically  all  employees  are  Americans.  This  table  permits 
a  comparison  of  the  average  hourly  earnings  by  age  for  each  year  up 
to  and  including  24,  then  by  five-year  groups  to  64,  and  the  few 
remaining  operatives  are  grouped  as  "65  years  and  over." 

In  order  that  a  detailed  study  of  the  figures  of  Table  XI  may  be 
made  more  readily,  a  text  table  has  been  prepared  showing  for  males 
and  females  of  each  specified  age  the  average  earnings  per  hour  (1)  in 
all  occupations  where  males  16  years  of  age  and  over  and  females  or 
children  come  into  competition,  and  (2)  for  weavers,  the  most  impor- 
tant skilled  occupation  in  the  industry,  where  males  and  females  are 
directly  in  competition  in  large  numbers.  These  figures  permit  a 
comparison  to  be  made  of  the  relative  earnings  of  males  and  females 
of  the  same  age  in  all  of  the  establishments  covered  by  this  investi- 
gation in  the  two  States.  The  figures  for  "all  occupations"  refer  to 
females  in  whatever  occupations  they  are  employed,  but  for  males 
are  restricted  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  occupations  employing 
some  women  or  children,  occupations  employing  men  only  (males  16 
years  of  age  and  over)  being  entirely  omitted. 

The  facts  for  the  two  States  are  presented  in  the  table  following, 
the  number  and  the  average  earnings  per  hour  being  given,  with  the 
per  cent  that  the  earnings  of  the  females  are  of  the  earnings  of  the 
males  of  the  same  age: 
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COMPARISON  OF  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF  MALES  AND  FEMALES  EMPLOYED  IN  ALL 
OCCUPATIONS  AND  AS  WEAVERS  IN  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED  IN  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS AND  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  BY  AGES. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


Age. 

All  occupations. 

Weavers. 

Number. 

Earnings 
per  hour. 

Per 
cent  of 
earn- 
ings of 
females 
of  earn- 
ings of 
males. 

Number. 

Earnings 
per  hour. 

Per 
cent  of 
earn- 
ings of 
females 
of  earn- 
ings of 
males. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

13  years  

1 
106 
209 
333 
436 
553 
496 
501 
572 
470 
338 
292 
986 
616 
550 
415 
239 
137 
52 
17 
8 

28 
705 

$0.  095 

14  years 

109 
174 
212 
209 
258 
222 
158 
206 
168 
134 
121 
473 
338 
297 
209 
134 
78 
39 
17 
12 

3 
289 

$0.096 
.107 
.112 
.114 
.120 
.129 
.136 
.140 
.152 
.161 
.168 
.173 
.175 
.176 
.176 
.180 
.162 
.162 
.156 
.148 

.098 
.146 

.082 
.104 
.108 
.115 
.122 
.129 
.129 
.134 
.141 
.138 
.141 
.148 
.148 
.154 
.154 
.151 
.147 
.144 
.133 
.111 

.128 
.133 

85.4 
97.2 
96.4 
100.9 
96.8 
100.0 
94.9 
95.7 
92.8 
85.7 
83.9 
85.5 
84.6 
87.5 
87.5 
83.9 
90.7 
88.9 
85.3 
75.0 

130.6 
91.1 

11 
18 
30 
39 
67 
76 
75 
113 
97 
84 
88 
372 
287 
253 
181 
116 
67 
31 
13 
9 

15 
30 
37 
65 
115 
127 
145 
194 
182 
114 
100 
367 
235 
240 
207 
123 
64 
28 
8 
5 

10 

292 

$0.  098 
.140 
.141 
.135 
.150 
.155 
.150 
.154 
.171 
.171 
.178 
.180 
.179 
.180 
.183 
.181 
.170 
.174 
.175 
.158 

.152 

$0.100 
.140 
.131 
.129 
.129 
.140 
.135 
.138 
.148 
.153 
.153 
.166 
.160 
.172 
.166 
.163 
.162 
.152 
.159 
.095 

.149 
.131 

102.0 
100.0 
92.9 
95.6 
86.0 
90.3 
90.0 
89.6 
86.5 
89.5 
86.0 
92.2 
89.4 
95.6 
90.7 
90.1 
95.3 
87.4 
90.9 
60.1 

86.2 

15  years  

16  years 

17  years  

18  years  . 

19  years 

20  years  .  .  . 

21  years 

22  years  

23  years 

24  years  

25  to  29  years 

30  to  34  years  
35  to  39  years 

40  to  44  years  

45  to  49  years 

50  to  54  years  

55  to  59  years  
60  to  64  years 

65  years  and  over  
Others,  reported  as 
16  years  and  over.. 
Others,  reported  as 
21  years  and  over.  . 

Total 

217 

3,860 

8,060 

.149 

.136 

91.3 

2,244 

2,703 

.170 

.151 

88.8 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Under  11  years  . 

42 

23 

$0.  044 

$0.  047 

106.8 

11  years  

57 

36 

.052 

.056 

107.  7 

12  vears  

170 

159 

.055 

.058 

105.5 

3 

3 

$0.  060 

$0.066 

110  0 

13  years 

261 

210 

.060 

.065 

108  3 

10 

15 

076 

065 

85  5 

14  years  

340 

299 

.067 

.070 

104.5 

19 

27 

.090 

.075 

83.3 

15  years  . 

273 

311 

.072 

.078 

108.3 

37 

44 

.094 

079 

84  0 

16  years  

169 

338 

.082 

.082 

100.0 

33 

48 

.099 

.085 

85.9 

17  years  .  . 

98 

300 

.099 

.089 

'     89.9 

37 

44 

.103 

.089 

86.4 

18  years 

141 

391 

.105 

.091 

86  7 

61 

77 

119 

094 

79  0 

19  years  

95 

266 

.119 

.090 

75.6 

59 

51 

.127 

.105 

82.7 

20  years 

140 

265 

.120 

.093 

77.5 

85 

49 

.132 

.101 

76  5 

21  years 

120 

190 

119 

097 

81  5 

75 

48 

131 

110 

84  0 

22  years  ...     . 

111 

159 

.124 

.096 

77.4 

71 

50 

.133 

.111 

83.5 

23  years 

72 

111 

.134 

.097 

72  4 

46 

29 

.145 

.108 

74  5 

24  years  

89 

80 

.131 

.102 

77.9 

58 

30 

.134 

.113 

84.3 

25  to  29  years 

282 

322 

.137 

.101 

73.7 

200 

111 

.144 

.113 

78.5 

30  to  34  years  

165 

158 

.133 

.106 

79.7 

121 

59 

.144 

.119 

82.6 

35  to  39  years  

71 

76 

.135 

.096 

71.1 

54 

26 

.137 

.106 

77.4 

40  to  44  years 

39 

62 

.  107 

.095 

88.8 

18 

19 

.133 

.117 

88.0 

45  to  49  years  

43 

29 

.100 

.096 

96.0 

16 

11 

.121 

.107 

88.4 

50  to  54  years  
55  to  59  years 

29 
9 

11 
2 

.097 
.092 

.102 
.052 

105.2 
56.5 

4 
2 

1 
1 

.125 
.098 

.185 
.094 

148.0 
95.9 

50  to  64  years 

6 

2 

095 

096 

101  1 

1 

128 

65  years  and  over 

3 

5 

.138 

.066 

47.8 

Others,  reported  as 
16  years  and  over.. 
Others,  reported  as 
under  16  years 

64 
13 

39 

16 

.109 
.069 

.098 
.082 

89.9 
118.8 

8 

1 

.134 

.082 

61.2 

Others,  reported  as 
21  years  and  over.. 

128 

89 

.127 

.105 

82.7 

78 

15 

.130 

.121 

93.1 

Total  

3,030 

3,949 

.097 

.087 

89.7 

1,095 

760 

.130 

.103 

79.2 
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The  main  purpose  of  this  table,  it  should  be  said,  is  to  study  the 
earnings  of  males  and  of  females  at  various  ages  in  those  States 
employing  large  numbers  of  persons.  The  fact  that  the  ages  of 
beginning  work  are  different  is  an  element  of  special  interest  in  these 
comparisons.  In  making  any  comparison  of  earnings  between  Mas- 
sachusetts and  North  Carolina,  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
mills  and  in  the  grade  of  product  should  not  be  forgotten.  All 
except  one  of  the  22  Massachusetts  mills  investigated  were  cloth 
mills.  Of  the  59  North  Carolina  mills  24  manufactured  yarn  only, 
hence  lacked  several  important  skilled  occupations.  In  the  North 
Carolina  mills  making  cloth  the  quality  of  the  product  is  coarser 
than  that'  of  the  Massachusetts  mills,  and  hence  not  so  high  a  degree 
of  skill  is  called  for. 

An  examination  of  the  portion  of  the  table  relating  to  Massachu- 
setts shows  that  the  earnings  per  hour  of  3,860  males  of  all  ages  in 
all  occupations  employing  women  or  children  were  14.9  cents,  and 
for  8,060  females  in  the  same  occupations  13.6  cents,  or  91.3  per  cent 
of  the  hourly  earnings  of  males.  The  average  earnings  per  hour  of 
2,244  male  weavers  were  17  cents,  and  of  2,703  female  weavers  15.1 
cents,  or  88.8  per  cent  of  the  earnings  of  males.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  hourly  earnings  of  all  weavers  of  each  sex  were  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  earnings  for  "all  occupations."  This  is  true  also  of 
the  employees  of  each  particular  age. 

If  the  employees  included  in  the  foregoing  table  be  divided  into 
the  two  groups,  those  under  16  years  of  age  and  those  16  years  and 
over,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Massachusetts  males  under  16  in  all 
occupations  earned  10.3  cents  per  hour  against  9.7  cents  for  females 
in  the  same  age-  group ;  the  comparatively  few  male  weavers  under 
16  years  of  age  earned  12.4  cents  per  hour  against  12.7  cents  for 
females  in  the  same  age  group.  The  males  16  years  of  age  and 
over  in  all  occupations  earned  15.3  cents  against  13.8  cents  earned 
by  the  females;  the  male  weavers  16  years  of  age  and  over  averaged 
17.1  cents  per  hour  against  15.2  cents  earned  by  the  female  weavers 
in  the  same  age  group. 

The  minimum  hourly  earnings  of  each  sex  for  "all  occupations" 
were  found  to  be  those  of  children  of  14  years,  beginners  in  the 
industry.  These  earnings  were  9.6  cents  and  8.2  cents,  respectively, 
for  boys  and  girls.  Following  the  earnings  in  "all  occupations"  a 
steady  advance  is  seen  until  in  the  age  group  45  to  49  years  in  the 
case  of  males  a  maximum  of  18  cents  per  hour  is  reached.  The 
maximum  earnings  of  females,  15.4  cents  per  hour,  are  reached  at 
an  earlier  age,  namely,  35  to  39  years,  and  are  maintained  in  the 
following  age  group,  40  to  44  years.  After  the  maximum  amounts 
named  are  reached,  a  steady  decline  in  the  earnings  of  both  males 
and  females  is  seen,  although  the  numbers  in  the  higher  age  groups 
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are  so  small  that  they  must  be  regarded  as  indicative  rather  than 
conclusive. 

Comparing  the  hourly  earnings  of  males  and  females  in  "all  occu- 
pations," it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  first  year,  14  years,  girls  earned 
85.4  per  cent  of  the'  earnings  of  boys  of  the  same  age.  At  15  years 
the  earnings  of  girls  were  97.2  per  cent  of  those  of  the  boys  of  the 
same  age.  At  17  years  the  girls'  earnings  were  slightly  in  excess  of 
those  of  the  boys.  At  18  the  boys'  earnings  were  again  slightly  in 
excess,  while  at  19  the  girls  were  earning  the  same  as  the  boys. 
Above  19  a  difference,  gradually  increasing  with  age,  appears  between 
the  earnings  of  males  and  females.  At  24  years  the  earnings  of 
women  were  only  83.9  per  cent  of  those  of  men  of  the  same  age. 
In  the  following  years  this  difference  is  slightly  decreased  until  at 
35  to  44  years,  when  the  women  were  making  the  maximum  earn- 
ings, their  earnings  were  87.5  per  cent  of  those  of  men  of  the  same  age. 

Considering  the  earnings  of  weavers  in  Massachusetts,  it  is  seen 
that  the  minimum  hourly  earnings  for  each  sex,  as  in  the  case  of 
all  occupations,  were  thpse  of  children  14  years  of  age,  the  average 
for  boys  being  9.8  cents  and  for  girls  10  cents.  The  earnings  of 
weavers,  both  males  and  females,  also  show,  as  do  those  of  em- 
ployees of  "all  occupations,"  a  steady  advance  with  increasing  age, 
reaching  a  maximum  of  18.3  cents  for  males  in  the  age  group  40  to 
44  years  and  17.2  cents  for  females  in  the  age  group  35  to  39  years, 
the  female  weavers,  as  in  the  case  of  "all  occupations,"  reaching 
their  maximum  earnings  at  an  earlier  age  than  the  males. 

A  comparison  of  the  hourly  earnings  of  male  and  female  weavers 
in  Massachusetts  shows  that  at  the  ages  of  14  and  15  females  earn  as 
much  or  more  than  males.  Beginning  with  16  years,  the  earnings 
of  females  as  compared  with  males  (excluding  the  age  group  65 
years  and  over  on  account  of  the  small  number  of  employees)  varied 
from  86  per  cent  at  the  ages  of  18  and  of  24  years  to  95.6  per  cent 
at  17  years  and  in  the  age  group  35  to  39  years,  the  latter  being 
the  point  at  which  the  females  reached  their  highest  earnings. 

Between  the  ages  of  16  and  22  years,  inclusive,  the  earnings  of 
female  weavers  as  compared  with  males  were  less  than  the  earnings 
of  females  of  "all  occupations"  as  compared  with  males.  Beginning 
at  the  age  of  23  years,  and  excepting  only  the  age  group  55  to  59 
years,  the  earnings  of  females  approached  more  nearly  to  those  of 
males  in  the  occupation  of  weaving  than  in  "  all  occupations." 

An  examination  of  the  figures  relating  to  North  Carolina  furnishes 
equally  interesting  comparisons.  The  average  hourly  earnings  of 
3,030  males  of  all  ages  in  all  occupations  employing  women  and 
children  were  9.7  cents,  and  those  of  3,949  females  of  all  ages  were 
8.7  cents,  or  89.7  per  cent  of  the  earnings  of  males.  The  average 
hourly  earnings  of  1,095  male  weavers  of  all  ages  were  13  cents,  and 
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the  average  hourly  earnings  of  760  female  weavers  of  all  ages  were 
10.3  cents,  or  79.2  per  cent  of  the  earnings  of  the  males.  As  in  the 
case  of  Massachusetts  weavers,  the  hourly  earnings  of  North  Carolina 
weavers,  both  males  and  females,  were  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
hourly  earnings  of  males  and  females  in  "all  occupations." 

Of  the  North  Carolina  operatives,  the  males  under  16  years  of  age 
in  all  occupations  averaged  6.3  cents  per  hour  against  6.9  cents 
earned  by  the  females,  and  the  male  weavers  under  16  years  of  age 
earned  8.8  cents  per  hour  against  7.8  cents  for  the  female  weavers. 
"Males  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  all  occupations  averaged  11.8 
cents  per  hour  against  9.4  cents  earned  by  the  females,  while  among 
the  weavers  16  years  of  age  and  over,  the  males  averaged  13.4  cents 
and  the  females  10.8  cents. 

At  11  years  it  will  be  seen  the  males  of  "all  occupations"  were 
earning  5.2  cents  per  hour.  With  very  small  gains  in  the  early  years 
and  later  increasing  more  rapidly,  an  increase  in  hourly  earnings  is 
shown  for  each  succeeding  age,  until  at  the  end  of  14  years,  in  the 
age  group  25  to  29,  the  maximum  of  13.7  cents  per  hour  was  reached. 
Following  this  a  slight  decline  is  shown,  becoming  quite  rapid  beyond 
40  years.  The  females  of  "all  occupations"  at  the  age  of  11  years 
earned  5.6  cents  per  hour.  They,  like  the  boys,  made  slight  gains 
between  1 1  and  12,  after  which  the  gain  became  more  rapid  until  at  the 
end  of  19  years,  namely,  in  the  age  group  30  to  34  years,  the  maximum 
of  10.6  cents  was  reached.  The  next  age  group,  35  to  39  years,  shows 
a  marked  loss  in  earnings  not  recovered  in  any  of  the  age  groups 
showing  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  persons  to  be  representative. 

Comparing  earnings  of  males  and  females  of  corresponding  ages  in 
all  occupations,  it  will  be  seen  that  at  11  years  girls  earned  7.7  per  cent 
more  than  boys,  and  that  with  slight  fluctuation  this  advantage  over 
the  boys  was  maintained  until  at  16  years  the  average  hourly  earn- 
ings of  the  sexes  were  the  same.  Following  this  an  increasing  dif- 
ference is  apparent  between  the  earnings  of  males  and  females,  the 
greatest  difference  being  shown  at  23  years,  when  the  women  were 
earning  only  72.4  per  cent  of  the  earnings  of  the  men  of  the  same  age. 

In  the  North  Carolina  mills  investigated,  very  few  weavers  were 
found  on  the  pay  rolls  as  young  as  12  years.  At  13  years,  the  lowest 
age  at  which  the  number  is  great  enough  to  warrant  an  average,  10 
boy  weavers  were  earning  an  average  of  7.6  cents  per  hour.  The 
earnings  of  the  older  male  weavers  showed  quite  a  marked  increase 
in  each  succeeding  year  until,  at  the  end  of  11  years,  at  23  years  of 
age,  a  maximum  of  14.5  cents  per  hour  was  reached,  after  which  the 
earnings  declined  through  the  succeeding  age  groups.  The  female 
weavers  were  earning  6.5  cents  per  hour  at  13  years  of  age.  In  the 
succeeding  age  groups  quite  marked  gains  in  the  average  hourly  earn- 
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ings  are  shown  through  a  period  of  18  years,  the  maximum  of  11.9 
cents  per  hour  being  reached  in  the  age  group  30  to  34  years. 

Comparing  the  hourly  earnings  of  male  and  female  weavers  of  cor- 
responding ages,  it  may  be  seen  that  at  13  years  the  girls  earned  85.5 
per  cent  as  much  as  the  boys,  and  that  with  slight  variation  the  boys 
maintained  their  advantage  in  all  ages.  In  the  age  group  30  to  34, 
where  the  female  weavers  were  earning  their  maximum  rate  per  hour, 
they  earned  only  82.6  per  cent  as  much  as  the  male  weavers  of  the 
same  age  group.  As  in  Massachusetts,  during  the  earlier  years  the 
earnings  of  female  weavers  as  compared  with  males  were  less  than 
those  of  females  of  "all  occupations"  compared  with  males.  But 
beginning  at  19  years  of  age,  the  wages  of  female  weavers  more 
nearly  approximated  those  of  males  than  did  the  earnings  of  females 
of  "all  occupations"  those  of  males  of  "all  occupations." 

A  comparison  of  the  figures  in  the  two  States,  Massachusetts  and 
North  Carolina,  as  regards  the  earnings  of  males  and  females,  presents 
some  striking  contrasts.  In  studying  the  story  told  by  these  figures, 
and  accepting  the  figures  for  the  mass  of  workers  of  all  occupations 
as  representative  of  the  history  of  the  individual,  in  Massachusetts 
the  males  beginning  at  1 4  years  advance  through  a  period  of  3 1  years, 
while  in  North  Carolina  beginning  at  12  or  under  they  advance 
through  a  period  of  13  years  only.  In  one  case  the  progression  con- 
tinues until  beyond  45  years,  in  the  other  the  age  group  25  to  29  marks 
the  maximum  efficiency  of  the  workers.  For  the  females  the  differ- 
ences are  not  so  striking,  although  worthy  of  notice.  In  Massachu- 
setts, beginning  at  14  years,  the  increase  is  through  a  period  of  21 
years.  In  North  Carolina,  beginning  at  12  or  under,  the  increase  was 
through  a  period  of  18  years  only.  In  the  one  case  the  maximum 
was  reached  at  35  years,  in  the  other  at  30.  But,  it  should  be  noted, 
in  Massachusetts  the  two  five-year  age  groups  35  to  39  and  40  to  44 
show  the  maximum  earnings  maintained,  while  in  North  Carolina 
after  34  years  a  drop  of  nearly  10  per  cent  in  the  earnings  is  shown. 
The  figures  for  weavers  show  in  a  general  way  the  same  contrasts 
between  the  two  States  as  are  shown  by  the  figures  for  "all  occupa- 
tions." 

The  explanation  of  the  much  longer  period  of  increase  in  earnings 
in  Massachusetts,  and  of  the  earlier  decline  in  efficiency  in  North  Car- 
olina, is  a  matter  too  complicated  for  an  absolutely  definite  solution. 
The  first  explanation  to  suggest  itself  is,  of  course,  the  much  earlier 
age  of  beginning  work  in  the  South,  and  it  may  be  that  this  is  largely 
the  cause  of  the  difference.  There  is  the  fact,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  in  the  South,  because  of  the  newness  of  the  industry,  the  older 
workers,  both  male  and  female,  include  a  considerable  number  who 
entered  the  industry  from  the  farms  and  at  an  age  too  late  ever  to 
acquire  such  deftness  and  skill  as  would  be  acquired  by  the  worker 
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beginning  as  a  child  or  in  youth.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  of  course 
true  that  many  of  the  foreign  employees  in  Massachusetts  mills  have 
not  entered  the  industry  as  children,  but  have  come  to  this  country 
and  have  entered  the  mills  at  17,  18,  or  20  years,  or  even  later  in  life. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  proportion  is  not  as  great  as  among 
the  workers  above  25  or  30  in  the  South. 

The  proportion  of  female  employees  who  had  reached  the  age  at 
which  the  highest  hourly  earnings  were  received  can  not  be  shown 
exactly,  because  the  ages  for  a  considerable  number  were  not  definitely 
reported.  A  study  of  general  Table  XI,  however,  shows  that  in 
the  Massachusetts  mills  apparently  less  than  one-fifth  of  all  the 
female  employees  remained  in  the  industry  sufficiently  long  to  reach 
their  maximum  efficiency  and  earn  the  maximum  hourly  wage.  The 
median  age  for  all  the  female  employees  in  the  Massachusetts  mills 
investigated  was  23  years  and  the  average  hourly  earnings  for  women 
of  that  age  was  13.8  cents,  or  only  89.6  per  cent  of  the  maximum 
hourly  wage,  15.4  cents,  earned  by  women  in  the  age  groups  35  to 
44  years. 

A  similar  comparison  of  hourly  earnings  and  age  for  the  woman 
employees  in  all  occupations  in  the  North  Carolina  mills  investigated 
shows  that  only  about  1 0  per  cent  remained  in  the  industry  sufficiently 
long  to  reach  their  maximum  efficiency  and  earn  the  maximum  hourly 
wage.  In  North  Carolina  the  median  age  of  women  employed  was 
found  to  be  18  years,  and  the  average  hourly  earnings  at  that  age 
were  9.1  cents,  or  only  85.8  per  cent  of  the  maximum  hourly  earn- 
ings, 10.6  cents,  which  were  earned  in  the  age  group  30  to  34  years. 

The  average  weekly  earnings  may  be  computed  for  these  women 
of  the  various  ages  by  using  the  average  hours  actually  worked,  as 
shown  in  Table  VIII.  Thus,  in  Massachusetts  in  the  age  period 
where  the  maximum  hourly  earnings  are  shown,  35  to  44  years,  the 
average  hours  actually  worked  in  a  representative  week  were  50.9, 
and  the  average  hourly  earnings  were  15.4  cents,  or  an  average  of 
$7.84  for  the  week.  At  this  rate  the  earnings  for  the  full  week  of  58 
hours  would  be  $8.93.  The  average  hourly  earnings  of  the  women 
of  median  age,  23  years,  were  13.8  cents,  or  $6.93  for  50.2  hours,  the 
average  hours  actually  worked  in  a  representative  week,  and  the  full- 
time  earnings  at  this  rate  would  be  $8.  The  computed  median 
earnings  of  these  women  of  23  years  in  the  same  week  were  $6.80. 
The  hourly  earnings  of  the  women  of  all  ages  in  the  Massachusetts 
mills  investigated  were  13.6  cents,  or  $6.75  for  49.6  hours,  the  average 
hours  actually  worked.  The  full-time  weekly  earnings  at  this  rate 
would  be  $7.89.  The  computed  median  earnings  for  all  these  women 
of  all  ages  for  the  hours  actually  worked  in  this  representative  week 
were  $6.55, 
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In  the  North  Carolina  mills  the  highest  hourly  rate,  10.6  cents, 
was  earned  by  women  in  the  age  group  30  to  34  years.  The  average 
hours  actually  worked  by  these  women  in  a  representative  week 
were  52.3,  representing  earnings  of  $5.54  for  the  week.  At  the 
same  rate  the  earnings  for  63.6  hours,  the  average  full  time  in 
these  mills  investigated,  would  be  $6.74.  The  hourly  earnings  of 
the  women  at  the  median  age,  18  years,  were  9.1  cents,  or  $5.01  for 
the  55  hours  which  these  women  actually  worked  in  a  representative 
week.  The  full-time  earnings  at  the  same  rate  would  be  $5.79. 
The  computed  median  earnings  for  women  18  years  of  age  in  the 
same  week  were  $5.15.  For  women  of  all  ages  the  average  hourly 
earnings  were  8.7  cents,  which  in  the  54.6  hours  actually  worked  gave 
average  actual  earnings  for  the  week  of  $4.75.  At  the  same  rate 
the  full-time  weekly  earnings  of  all  these  women  would  be  $5.53. 

In  all  of  these  cases  a  very  close  correspondence  should  be  noted 
between  the  average  weekly  earnings  and  the  computed  median  earn- 
ings based  on  general  Table  VIII.  The  close  correspondence  is 
found  equally  for  all  ages  and  for  Massachusetts  and  North  Carolina. 

In  general  Table  XI  will  be  found  in  detail  the  hours  of  labor  and 
earnings  of  employees  of  both  sexes,  by  age,  for  Massachusetts  and 
North  Carolina,  the  data  for  Massachusetts  being  subdivided  accord- 
ing to  the  race  of  employees.  These  figures  will  furnish  material 
foe  any  further  study  of  earnings  that  it  may  be  desirable  to  make. 

In  making  comparison  of  earnings  in  North  Carolina  with  those 
in  Massachusetts,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  as  stated  above,  that 
24  of  the  59  North  Carolina  mills  included  in  the  investigation  were 
yarn  mills.  These  24  mills  would  have  no  weavers,  the  most  import- 
ant skilled  occupation  in  which  women  are  employed  in  cotton  mills. 
Of  the  Massachusetts  mills  all  but  one  of  those  reported  manu- 
factured cloth.  Moreover,  the  goods  manufactured  in  the  Massachu- 
setts mills  are,  as  a  rule,  of  a  finer  grade  than  those  manufactured 
in  the  North  Carolina  mills,  and  this  requires  a  higher  grade  of  skill 
and,  consequently,  relatively  higher  earnings.  In  the  tables  which 
have  just  been  presented,  the  weavers  constituted  41.5  per  cent  of 
the  employees  included  under  all  occupations  in  the  Massachusetts 
mills,  while  in  the  North  Carolina  mills  weavers  constituted  only  26.6 
per  cent  of  all  occupations.  How  the  hourly  earnings  of  weavers 
at  each  age  compare  with  those  of  employees  in  all  occupations  at 
the  same  age  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  in  which  the  hourly 
earnings  for  all  occupations  in  a  sex  and  age  group  are  assumed  as 
100  and  the  hourly  earnings  of  weavers  of  the  same  sex  and  age 
group  are  expressed  in  percentages  of  that  number.  The  table 
follows : 
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RATIO  OF  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF  WEAVERS  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  TO 
HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF  EMPLOYEES  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  IN  ALL  OCCU- 
PATIONS, BY  SEX  AND  AGE,  MASSACHUSETTS  AND  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Age. 

Males. 

Females. 

Massa- 
chusetts. 

North 
Carolina. 

Massa- 
chusetts. 

North 
Carolina. 

126 
118 
119 
120 
110 
110 
112 
106 
106 
104 
102 
102 
104 
101 
105 

121 
104 
113 
107 
110 
110 
107 
108 
102 
105 
108 
101 
124 
121 

121 
112 
106 
109 
105 
103 
105 
111 
109 
112 
108 
112 
108 
108 
110 

104 
100 
103 
117 
109 
113 
116 
111 
111 
112 
112 
110 
123 
111 

17  years         

18  years 

20  years                           

22  years                          

23  years 

24  years             

25  to  29  years 

30  to  34  years  

35  to  39  years 

40  to  44  years  

45  to  49  years 

50  to  54  years  

Total  

112 

112 

109 

113 

An  examination  of  the  figures  of  this  table  shows  the  per  cent  of 
difference  between  earnings  in  "all  occupations"  and  earnings  of 
weavers  in  any  particular  sex  and  age  group.  In  comparing  Massa- 
chusetts and  North  Carolina,  if  weaving  and  other  skilled  work  is 
relatively  less  important  in  North  Carolina  than  in  Massachusetts, 
apparently  the  absence  of  the  large  number  of  weavers  in  the  "all 
occupations"  average  should  depress  the  average  hourly  earnings 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  a  relatively  large  number  of 
weavers  in  Massachusetts  should  raise  the  average  hourly  earnings 
of  "all  occupations."  In  consequence,  we  would  expect  to  find  the 
difference  between  the  average  hourly  earnings  of  weavers  and  em- 
ployees in  "all  occupations"  greater  in  North  Carolina  than  in 
Massachusetts  and  this  should  be  shown  by  a  higher  relative  figure 
for  North  Carolina  than  for  Massachusetts  in  each  case  in  the  fore- 
going table.  Taking  ages  from  16  to  49  years,  all  those  in  which 
the  numbers  involved  are  sufficient  for  comparison,  it  will  be  seen 
that  for  the  male  weavers  the  ratio  of  weavers'  earnings  to  earnings 
in  "all  occupations"  was  higher  in  North  Carolina  than  in  Massachu- 
setts in  five  out  of  fourteen  of  the  age  groups.  For  the  female 
weavers  it  was  higher  in  8  of  the  14  age  groups.  Taking  all  of  the 
male  weavers  16  years  of  age  and  over,  the  ratio  in  North  Carolina 
was  112  as  compared  with  112  in  Massachusetts,  and  for  the  female 
weavers  in  North  Carolina  it  was  113  as  compared  with  109  in  Massa- 
chusetts. It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  taking  all  ages,  the  difference 
between  weavers'  hourly  earnings  and  those  of  employees  in  "all 
occupations"  was  only  slightly  greater  in  North  Carolina  than  in 
Massachusetts. 

49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 21 
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AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS  IN  SIX  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS. 

The  foregoing  discussion  has  dealt  almost  entirely  with  the  whole 
number  of  operatives  employed  in  occupations  where  any  women 
or  children  are  engaged  and  distinction  has  not  been  attempted 
between  the  occupations  involving  a  high  degree  of  skill  and  the  less 
skilled  occupations,  save  as  they  would  be  differentiated  according  to 
age.  Six  occupations  important  as  employing  large  numbers  of 
women  and  children  have  been  selected  for  more  detailed  study  as 
to  earnings.  In  Table  XII  presented  at  the  end  of  this  report  are 
shown  the  number  of  operatives  in  the  six  selected  occupations, 
their  average  earnings  during  the  representative  week  selected,  the 
average  hours  that  they  worked  during  the  week,  and  the  average 
earnings  per  hour.  The  operatives  are  grouped  according  to  sex 
and  also  according  to  whether  they  were  16  years  of  age  and  over  or 
were  under  16  years.  The  New  England  operatives  are  divided  not 
only  into  these  general  groups,  but  also  into  race  groups.  When 
subdivided  by  races,  the  number  of  operatives  concerned  is  in  many 
cases  small  and  in  considering  the  averages,  the  numbers  on  which 
they  are  based  should  be  given  careful  consideration. 

The  six  occupations  selected  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  and 
special  study  are  doffers,  ring  spinners,  scrubbers  and  sweepers, 
speeder  tenders,  spoolers,  and  weavers.  These  occupations  consti- 
tuted in  the  New  England  mills  investigated  52.8  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  operatives,  including  men,  women,  and  children, 
or  76.9  per  cent  of  the  operatives  within  those  occupations  in  which 
women  or  children  were  employed.  In  the  southern  mills  investigated 
they  constituted  53.9  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  operatives, 
men,  women,  and  children,  or  80.0  per  cent  of  the  operatives  in 
occupations  in  which  women  or  children  were  employed.  The  im- 
portance of  the  occupations  is  discussed  more  in  detail  on  pages  46 
to  84. 

In  some  of  these  occupations  operatives  are  usually  paid  by  the 
day,  in  others  they  are  paid  by  the  piece.  The  hourly  earnings  were 
obtained  by  dividing  the  earnings  of  operatives  during  the  pay-roll 
period  by  the  number  of  hours  that  they  worked  during  that  period. 
The  hourly  earnings  furnished,  therefore,  a  common  basis  for  com- 
parison, whether  the  operatives  were  time  workers  or  pieceworkers, 

In  the  following  table  the  average  hourly  earnings  for  the  six 
occupations  and  for  the  sex  and  age  groups  are  brought  together, 
permitting  a  comparison  between  occupations  and  between  States. 
Totals  are  also  given  for  the  New  England  group  and  for  the  southern 
group. 
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AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF  COTTON-MILL  EMPLOYEES  IN  SELECTED  OCCU- 
PATIONS, BY  STATES  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS  AND  BY  SEX  AND  AGE 
GROUPS. 


State  and  geographical  division  and  sex 
and  age  group. 

Average  earnings  per  hour  of  — 

D  offers. 

Ring 
spinners. 

Scrubbers 
and 
sweepers. 

Speeder 
tenders. 

Spoolers. 

Weavers. 

MAINE. 

Males  16  years  of  age  and  over 

$0.  099 
.100 
.089 
.087 

$0.  118 
.120 
.081 
.085 

$0.  101 
.089 
.067 
.085 

$0.149 
.142 

$0.164 
.147 
.121 
.111 

Females  16  years  of  age  and  over  

$0.  113 

Males  under  16  years  of  age 

Females  under  16  years  of  age  

.050 

.095 

Total 

.095 

.113 

.087 

.143 

.111 

.154 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Males  16  years  of  age  and  over 

.119 
.108 
.098 
.089 

.112 
.111 
.064 
.075 

.106 

.164 
.138 

.161 
.149 
.103 
.091 

Females  16  years  of  age  and  over  

.113 

Males  under  16  years  of  age 

.052 

Females  under  16  years  of  age  .  .         

.095 

Total  

.108 

.106 

.104 

.144 

.109 

.153 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Males  16  years  of  age  and  over 

.113 

.108 
.102 
.092 

.118 
.127 
.084 
.090 

.106 
.100 
.095 
.078 

.162 
.152 

.171 
.152 
.124 
.127 

Females  16  years  of  age  and  over  
Males  under  16  years  of  age 

.117 

Females  under  16  years  of  age                .... 

.126 

.100 

Total  

.110 

.122 

.101 

.153 

.116 

.160 

EHODE  ISLAND. 

Males  16  years  of  age  and  over 

.126 
.108 
.111 
.110 

.105 
.131 
.090 
.096 

.100 

.089 
.087 
.072 

.183 
.159 

.175 
.165 
.125 
.109 

Females  16  years  of  age  and  over 

.114 

Males  under  16  years  of  age 

Females  under  16  years  of  age 

.085 

.095 

Total... 

.122 

.121 

.091 

.160 

.111 

.169 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

Males  16  years  of  age  and  over 

.116 
.104 
.103 
.088 

.116 
.126 
.085 
.089 

.103 
.097 
.081 
.074 

.165 
.152 

.170 
.154 
.124 
.117 

Females  16  years  of  age  and  over     

.116 

Males  under  16  years  of  age 

Females  under  16  years  of  age  .  .          

.097 

.097 

Total 

.108 

.076 
.096 
.070 

.120 

.113 
.096 
.050 
.067 

.095 

.153 

.143 
.105 
.118 

.114 

.161 

VIRGINIA. 

Males  16  years  of  age  and  over 

.088 
.061 
.075 

.165 
.136 
.112 
.094 

Females  16  years  of  age  and  over  
Males  under  16  years  of  age 

.092 

Females  under  16  years  of  age  .  .             

.079 

Total... 

.073 
.076 

.085 

.079 

.129 

.089 

,153 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Males  16  years  of  age  and  over  

.084 

.086 

.084 

.118 
.110 
.089 
.118 

.090 
.089 

.134 
.108 
.088 
.078 

Females  16  years  of  age  and  over  . 

Males  under  16  years  of  age 

.070 
.050 

.076 
.067 

.059 

Females  under  16  years  of  age  

.075 

Total  

.071 
.080 

.077 

.077 

.115 

.088 

.120 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Males  16  years  of  age  and  over 

.091 
.099 
.071 
.072 

.072 
.064 
.051 
.042 

.138 
.122 
.083 
.097 

.107 
.094 
.060 
.082 

.132 
.119 
.092 
.091 

Females  16  years  of  age  and  over  

Males  under  16  years  of  age 

.070 
.071 

Females  under  16  years  of  age 

Total  

.072 

.083 

.055 

.132 

.091 

.125 

I 
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AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF  COTTON-MILL  EMPLOYEES  IN  SELECTED  OCCU- 
PATIONS, BY  STATES  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS  AND  BY  SEX  AND  AGE 
GROUPS-Concluded. 


State  and  geographical  division  and  sex 
and  age  group. 

Average  earnings  per  hour  of  — 

D  offers. 

Ring 
spinners. 

S  crabbers 
and 
sweepers. 

Speeder 
tenders. 

Spoolers. 

Weavers. 

GEORGIA. 

Males  16  years  of  age  and  over.               

$0.  089 
.071 
.071 
.090 

$0.107 
.094 
.053 
.063 

$0.089 
.064 
.053 
.050 

$0.  138 
.116 
.102 
.088 

$0.137 
.117 
.089 
.086 

Females  16  years  of  age  and  over  
Males  under  16  years  of  age  

$0.094 
.091 
.078 

Females  under  16  years  of  age.  .             .  .  . 

Total  

.076 

.080 

.067 

.128 

.092 

.126 

ALABAMA. 

Males  16  vears  of  age  and  over 

.076 
.067 
.U62 
.062 

.067 
.077 
.048. 
.057 

.073 
.059 
.052 
.044 

.123 
.108 
.076 
.074 

.073 
.082 

'"'mi' 

.120 
.106 
.092 
.076 

Females  16  years  of  age  and  over  

Males  under  16  years  of  age 

Females  under  16  years  of  age 

Total 

.066 

.064 

.059 

.114 

.081 

.112 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Males  16  years  of  age  and  over 

.074 

.055 
.081 
.048 
.057 

.059 
.051 
.050 
.047 

.123 
.098 
.070 
.081 

.128 
.105 
.094 
.083 

Females  16  years  of  age  and  over 

.090 

Males  under  16  years  of  age  
Females  under  16  years  of  age 

.052 
.032 

.076 

Total  

.055 

.066            .051 

.106 

.087 

.111 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Males  16  years  of  age  and  over  

.081 
.075 
.068 
.065 

.095 
.091 
.063 
.066 

.081 
.060 
.053 
.047 

.131 
.113 
.090 
.087 

.097 
.091 
.068 
.078 

.136 
.115 
.091 
.084 

Females  16  vears  of  age  and  over 

Males  under  16  vears  of  age  

Females  under  16  years  of  age.  . 

Total 

.071 

.077 

.063 

.124 

.089 

.125 

Comparing  the  earnings  of  the  six  occupations  as  shown  in  the 
foregoing  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  for  the  New  England  group  of 
operatives  the  weavers  lead  with  average  earnings  of  16.1  cents  per 
hour,  speeder  tenders  following  next  with  15.3  cents,  while  ring 
spinners  earned  12  cents,  spooler  tenders  11.4  cents,  dotTers  10.8  cents, 
and  scrubbers  and  sweepers  9.5  cents. 

Of  the  dofTers  in  the  New  England  mills,  the  highest  average 
hourly  earnings  are  those  for  Rhode  Island  operatives,  12.2  cents, 
Massachusetts  being  second  with  11  cents,  New  Hampshire  third 
with  10.8  cents,  and  Maine  the  lowest  with  9.5  cents. 

For  the  occupation  of  ring  spinners  an  average  of  12.2  cents  per 
hour  is  shown  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  operatives  earning 
only  slightly  less,  or  12.1  cents.  The  average  for  the  Maine  opera- 
tives was  11.3  cents,  while  in  New  Hampshire  10.6  cents  was  earned. 

Scrubbers  and  sweepers  received  the  highest  average  hourly 
earnings  in  New  Hampshire,  or  10.4  cents,  the  lowest  being  paid  in 
the  Maine  mills,  or  8.7  cents. 

Speeder  tenders  earned  the  highest  average  hourly  earnings  in 
Rhode  Island,  or  16  cents,  Massachusetts  coming  next  with  15.3 
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cents,  followed  by  New  Hampshire  with  14.4  cents  and  Maine  with 
14.3  cents. 

Spoolers  received  the  highest  average  hourly  earnings  in  Massa- 
chusetts, or  11.6  cents,  while  the  lowest  average  was  earned  in  New 
Hampshire,  or  10.9  cents. 

Weavers,  the  most  important  skilled  operatives,  earned  the 
highest  average  hourly  amounts  in  Rhode  Island,  or  16.9  cents,  Mas- 
sachusetts weavers  were  second  with  16  cents,  while  in  Maine  15.4 
cents  were  earned  and  in  New  Hampshire  15.3  cents. 

To  sum  up  the  comparison  for  the  several  New  England  States 
in  regard  to  the  hourly  earnings  in  the  six  selected  occupations, 
Rhode  Island  operatives  earned  the  highest  average  hourly  rates 
in  three  occupations — doffers,  speeder  tenders,  and  weavers;  Massa- 
chusetts operatives  the  highest  amounts  in  the  case  of  spinners 
and  spoolers,  while  scrubbers  and  sweepers  earned  the  highest 
amounts  in  the  New  Hampshire  mills. 

Comparing  the  average  hourly  earnings  in  the  six  occupations  in 
the  group  of  southern  mills  investigated,  it  will  be  seen  that  weavers 
earned  the  highest  wage,  or  12.5  cents  per  hour,  speeder  tenders 
receiving  only  slightly  less,  or  12.4  cents.  Spoolers  earned  8.9  cents, 
ring  spinners  7.7  cents,  doffers  7.1  cents,  while  scrubbers  and 
sweepers  earned  6.3  cents.  If  any  comparison  be  made  between 
the  earnings  of  the  New  England  operatives  and  the  earnings  of 
southern  operatives,  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  age  distri- 
bution, as  has  been  already  explained. 

Doffers  in  the  southern  mills,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing 
table,  earned  the  highest  rate  in  Georgia,  or  7.6  cents  per  hour. 
Virginia  stands  next  with  7.3  cents  per  hour,  while  the  lowest  rate  is 
shown  for  the  Mississippi  mills,  or  5.5  cents. 

Ring  spinners  show  the  highest  earnings  in  Virginia,  where  the 
average  was  8.5  cents  per  hour.  South  Carolina  was  only  slightly 
lower,  or  8.3  cents.  The  lowest  was  Alabama  with  6.4  cents,  although 
Mississippi  was  only  slightly  higher,  or  6.6  cents. 

Scrubbers  and  sweepers  show  the  highest  average  hourly  earnings 
in  Virginia,  or  7.9  cents,  North  Carolina  coming  next  with  7.7  cents. 
The  lowest  hourly  average  was  in  the  Mississippi  mills,  or  5.1  cents. 

Speeder  tenders  earned  the  highest  hourly  rate  in  South  Carolina, 
or  13.2  cents,  although  Virginia  paid  nearly  as  much,  or  12.9  cents. 
The  lowest  average  rate  was  found  in  the  Mississippi  mills  investi- 
gated, or  10.6  cents. 

Spoolers  earned  the  highest  average  rate  in  the  Georgia  mills, 
or  9.2  cents,  although  the  South  Carolina  mills  were  only  a  little 
lower,  or  9.1  cents.  The  lowest  average  hourly  rate  was  paid  in  the 
Alabama  mills,  or  8.1  cents. 
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Weavers  earned  the  highest  average  hourly  rate  in  Virginia,  or 
15.3  cents.  This  average  is  much  higher  than  that  shown  for  any 
other  State,  Georgia  coming  next  with  12.6  cents.  The  lowest 
average  hourly  rate  is  shown  in  the  Mississippi  mills,  or  11.1  cents. 

To  sum  up  the  comparison  for  States  in  the  South,  in  these  six 
selected  occupations,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  highest  average 
earnings  were  in  the  Virginia  mills  in  three  occupations,  namely, 
spinners,  scrubbers  and  sweepers,  and  weavers,  while  the  Georgia 
mills  show  the  highest  average  rate  for  doffers  and  spoolers  and  the 
South  Carolina  mills  the  highest  rate  for  speeder  tenders. 

Comparing  the  age  and  sex  groups,  the  table  shows  that  men  or 
women  received  the  highest  and  second  highest  average  earnings  in 
each  of  the  six  selected  occupations.  In  the  South  the  men  had  the 
highest  average  earnings  in  every  occupation;  this  being  due  prob- 
ably to  greater  strength  and  endurance,  which  enables  them  to 
tend  more  machines  than  women.  In  the  New  England  mills  no 
male  spoolers  were  found;  women  had  the  highest  earnings  among 
ring  spinners  and  men  the  highest  earnings  among  the  four  other 
occupations.  The  fact  that  women  received  more  as  ring  spinners 
than  men  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  on  account  of  the  greater 
nimbleness  of  their  fingers  women  are  better  adapted  than  men  for 
spinning  fine  yarns.  A  large  proportion  of  the  yarn  spun  in  the 
New  England  mills  is  of  fine  counts.  The  number  of  men  employed 
as  ring  spinners  in  the  New  England  mills  is  not  great,  while  many 
women  continue  at  the  occupation  for  many  years. 

Comparing  the  boys  and  girls,  it  is  seen  that  in  both  the  New 
England  and  the  southern  mills  the  average  earnings  of  the  boys 
were  greater  than  those  of  girls  in  the  occupations  of  doffers,  scrubbers 
and  sweepers,  and  weavers.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  greater 
strength  of  the  boys.  On  account  of  the  greater  nimbleness  of  their 
fingers,  girls  have  higher  earnings  than  boys  as  ring  spinners.  It  is 
true  also  that  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  boys,  girls  continue  to 
work  as  spinners  for  a  period  of  years,  the  earnings  increasing  with 
experience.  As  spoolers  girls  also  have  higher  earnings  than  boys 
in  the  South,  while  in  New  England  no  boys  worked  as  spoolers.  In 
the  southern  mills  boys  earned  more  than  girls  as  speeder  tenders. 
This  is  quite  to  be  expected  as  the  work  in  this  occupation  requires 
the  lifting  of  heavy  bobbins. 

Significant  figures  as  to  doffers  are  available  from  a  large  mill  in 
South  Carolina,  which  had  doffers  of  all  ages  between  10  and  20 
(except  19).  In  .this  mill  doffers  are  paid  by  the  piece.  The  data 
as  to  ages,  earnings,  and  hours  are  given  in  the  following  table: 
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HOURS  WORKED  AND  WAGES  EARNED  BY  DOFFERS  AT  VARIOUS  AGES  AT  A  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE SOUTH  CAROLINA  MILL. 


Age. 

Number 
em- 
ployed. 

Average 
wages  in 
2  weeks. 

Average 
hours 
worked  in 
2  weeks. 

Average 
wages 
per  hour. 

4 

$7.08 

95.1 

$0.  074 

8 

7.83 

105.2 

.074 

11 

8.C2 

104.8 

.082 

14  years                      

19 

10.07 

115.9 

.087 

11 

9.50 

102.8 

.092 

16  years             

11 

12.25 

113.3 

.107 

7 

12.05 

101.5 

.119 

4 

10.31 

89.1 

.116 

20  years  and  over                                          

4 

5.03 

49.1 

.102 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  hourly  wages  of  doffers  in  this  mill 
increase  gradually  until  they  reach  a  maximum  at  the  age  of  17. 
But  the  dofFers  18  years  of  age  and  even  those  20  and  over  earn 
more  per  hour  than  any  group  of  those  15  or  under. 

ACTUAL  AND  FULL  TIME  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  IN  SIX  SELECTED  OCCU- 
PATIONS. 

The  foregoing  discussion  has  dealt  with  the  hourly  earnings  in  the 
six  occupations  selected  as  important  for  employment  of  large  num- 
bers of  women  and  children.  A  comparison  on  the  basis  of  hourly 
earnings  is  the  one  most  satisfactory  to  indicate  rates  of  pay.  It  will 
be  of  interest,  however,  to  compare  the  average  amounts  actually 
earned  in  the  representative  week  for  which  pay-roll  figures  were 
secured,  and  the  average  weekly  earnings  at  full  time  in  the  same  six 
occupations.  Such  a  comparison  in  detail  is  presented  in  general 
Table  XIII.  The  table  not  only  shows  the  average  actual  and 
full  time  earnings,  but  it  also  gives  the  actual  hours  worked  in 
the  particular  week  in  question.  The  facts  are  presented  State  by 
State,  the  operatives  being  grouped  by  sex  and  as  "16  years  of  age 
and  over"  and  "under  16  years."  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  percentage  of  females  between  16  and  21  is  greater  in  each  group 
of  States  than  the  percentage  of  males  between  these  ages;  and  that 
the  average  age  of  males  and  females  alike  is  higher  in  the  New 
England  group  of  States  than  in  the  southern  group.  In  order  to 
permit  a  ready  comparison  of  actual  and  full  time  weekly  earnings 
in  the  six  occupations,  the  totals  for  males  and  for  females  16  years 
of  age  and  over  for  the  New  England  group  and  the  southern  group 
of  mills  investigated  are  presented  in  the  following  table. 
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AVERAGE  ACTUAL  AND  FULL  TIME  (COMPUTED)  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
WEEK  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  IN  THE 
NEW  ENGLAND  AND  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  MILLS  INVESTIGATED. 


Occupation. 

44  New  England  mills. 

151  southern  mills. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Actual 
earn- 
ings per 
week. 

Com- 
puted 
full- 
time 
earn- 
ings per 
week. 

Actual 
earn- 
ings per 
week. 

Com- 
puted 
full- 
time 
earn- 
ings per 
week. 

Actual 
earn- 
ings per 
week. 

Com- 
puted 
full- 
time 
earn- 
ings per 
week. 

Actual 
earn- 
ings per 
week. 

Com- 
puted 
full- 
time 
earn- 
ings per 
week. 

Dotfers 

$5.62 
5.63 
5.32 
8.44 

$6.77 
6.77 
6.02 
9.64 

$4.85 
6.17 
4.74 
7.67 
5.79 
7.85 

$6.07 
7.36 
5.66 
8.88 
6.77 
8.99 

$4.05 
4.41 
4.15 
6.38 
4.85 
6.76 

$5.08 
5.96 
5.08 
8.21 
6.08 
8.53 

$2.86 
4.54 
2.96 
5.64 
4.39 
5.82 

$4.70 
5.71 
3.76 
7.09 
.5.71 
7.21 

Ring  spinners                

Scrubbers  and  sweepers 

Speeder  tenders  

Spoolers 

Weavers 

8.76 

9.93 

In  the  44  New  England  mills  included  in  the  table,  male 
weavers  16  years  of  age  and  over  averaged  $8.76  in  the  representative 
week  for  which  wage  data  were  secured,  equivalent  to  full-time 
weekly  earnings  of  $9.93.  Speeder  tenders  earned  the  second  highest 
amount,  or  $8.44,  equivalent  to  earnings  of  $9.64  at  full  time.  The 
male  spinners  averaged  actual  earnings  of  $5.63,  equivalent  to  full- 
time  earnings  of  $6.77.  The  lowest  average  earnings,  $5.32,  were 
those  of  scrubbers  and  sweepers.  Their  computed  full-time  weekly 
earnings  were  $6.02. 

The  female  weavers  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  the  New  England 
mills  investigated  averaged  $7.85  a  week,  equivalent  to  full-time 
earnings  of  $8.99.  The  average  earnings  of  female  speeder  tenders 
were  only  a  little  less  than  those  of  weavers,  being  $7.67  in  the  time 
actually  worked,  or  equivalent  to  $8.88  at  full  time.  The  female 
spinners  earned  $6.17,  equivalent  to  full-time  earnings  of  $7.36. 
The  female  scrubbers  and  sweepers  earned  $4.74,  equivalent  to  full- 
time  earnings  of  $5.66. 

In  the  151  southern  mills  from  which  wage  data  were  secured,  the 
male  weavers  16  years  of  age  and  over  averaged  $6.76  in  the  repre- 
sentative week,  equivalent  at  full  time  to  $8.53.  Speeder  tenders 
came  next  in  average  earnings  with  $6.38,  equivalent  to  $8.21  at 
full  time.  Ring  spinners  averaged  $4.41,  equivalent  on  the  full-time 
basis  to  $5.96.  Doffers  showed  the  lowest  average  earnings,  $4.05, 
equivalent  to  $5.08  at  full  time. 

The  female  weavers  in  the  southern  mills  earned  $5.82  in  the  repre- 
sentative week,  equivalent  to  $7.21  on  the  full-time  basis.  Speeder 
tenders  earned  only  a  few  cents  less  than  weavers,  or  $5.64  in  the 
hours  actually  worked,  equivalent  to  $7.09  at  full  time.  Spinners 
averaged  $4.54,  equivalent  to  $5.71  at  full  time.  Doffers  averaged 
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the  lowest  earnings,  or  $2.86,  equivalent  on  the  full-time  basis  to 
$4.70. 

In  Table  XIII  already  referred  to,  the  weekly  earnings,  actual  and 
full  time,  are  presented  for  the  six  occupations  for  each  State.  If  it 
is  desired  to  make  comparisons  in  detail,  reference  may  be  made  to 
that  table.  For  a  brief  comparison  here  of  the  earnings  of  the 
operatives  in  the  various  States,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  take  two 
important  occupations,  spinners  and  weavers,  and  that  has  been 
done  in  the  following  table,  limiting  the  comparison  to  male  and 
female  operatives  16  years  of  age  and  over: 

AVERAGE  ACTUAL  AND  FULL-TIME  (COMPUTED)  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
WEEK,  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  RING  SPINNERS  AND  WEAVERS  16  YEARS  OF  AGE 
AND  OVER  IN  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED,  BY  STATES. 


State. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
full- 
time 
week. 

Ring  spinners. 

Weavers. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Actual 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Cpm- 
puted 
full- 
time 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Actual 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Com- 
puted 
full- 
time 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Actual 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Com- 
puted 
full- 
time 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Actual 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Com- 
puted 
full- 
time 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

NEW  ENGLAND   GROUP. 

Maine 

60.1 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 

$5.80 
5.48 
5.70 
5.28 

$7.09 
6.60 
6.84 
6.09 

$6.00 
5.24 
6.20 
6.47 

$7.21 
6.44 
7.37 
7.60 

$8.54 
7.21 
8.80 
9.01 

$9.86 
9.34 
9.92 
10.15 

$7.56 
6.89 
7.72 
8.65 

$8.83 
8.64 
8.82 
9.57 

New  Hampshire  

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island  

Total  

58.4 

60.0 
63.6 
61.1 
64.0 
63.9 
62.4 

5.63 

6.77 

6.17 

7.36 

8.76 

9.93 

9.90 

8.52 
8.07 
8.77 
7.67 
7.99 

7.85 

8.99 

8.16 
6.87 
7.27 
7.49 
6.77 
6.55 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Virginia... 

5.23 
4.64 
4.33 
3.93 
3.50 

6.78 
5.34 
5.56 
6.85 
4.28 

4.58 
4.67 
4.73 
4.56 
3.69 
4.49 

5.76 
5.47 
6.05 
6.02 
4.92 
5.05 

8.56 
7.15 
6.28 
6.84 
5.72 
6.88 

7.02 
6.09 
5.73 
5.71 
5.00 
5.78 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina  

Georgia. 

Alabama.  .  . 

Mississippi.     .   . 

Total 

62.7 

4.41 

5.96 

4.54 

5.71 

6.76 

8.53 

5.82 

7.21 

Comparing  the  earnings  of  spinners  in  the  New  England  mills 
investigated,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  actual  earnings  per  week  in  all 
mills  in  that  section  investigated,  for  females  16  years  of  age  and 
over,  were  $6.17,  while  the  computed  full-time  weekly  earnings  were 
$7.36.  The  highest  actual  weekly  earnings  for  female  spinners,  $6.47, 
were  reported  from  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts  coming  next  with  an 
average  of  $6.20;  the  lowest  actual  earnings,  $5.24,  were  reported  from 
New  Hampshire.  The  highest  computed  full-time  weekly  earnings, 
$7.60,  were  also  reported  from  Rhode  Island,  and  the  second  highest, 
$7.37,  were  in  the  Massachusetts  mills.  The  lowest  computed  full- 
time  weekly  earnings,  $6.44,  were  reported  for  the  New  Hampshire 
mills. 
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The  male  spinners  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  the  New  England 
mills  show  average  actual  earnings  of  $5.63  in  the  representative  week, 
while  the  computed  full-time  weekly  earnings  were  $6.77.  For  male 
spinners  the  highest  actual  earnings,  $5.80,  were  reported  from  Maine, 
the  lowest,  $5.28,  being  found  in  Rhode  Island.  The  computed  full- 
time  weekly  earnings  for  male  spinners  were  also  highest,  $7.09,  in 
Maine,  the  lowest,  $6.09,  being  reported  from  Rhode  Island. 

Comparing  the  earnings  of  weavers  in  the  New  England  mills 
investigated,  it  will  be  seen  that  females  16  years  of  age  and  over 
averaged  actual  earnings  in  the  representative  week  of  $7.85  and 
computed  full-time  weekly  earnings  of  $8.99.  The  highest  actual 
weekly  earnings  for  female  weavers,  $8.65,  were  reported  from  Rhode 
Island,  the  computed  full-time  weekly  earnings  there  being  $9.57. 
The  lowest  actual  weekly  earnings  for  female  weavers,  $6.89,  were 
reported  by  the  New  Hampshire  mills.  The  same  mills  also  had  the 
lowest  computed  full-time  weekly  earnings,  or  $8.64.  For  male 
weavers  16  years  of  age  and  over  the  actual  weekly  earnings  in  the 
entire  New  England  group  of  mills  investigated  were  $8.76,  and  com- 
puted full-time  weekly  earnings  of  $9.93.  Here  again,  the  Rhode 
Island  operatives  earned  the  highest  actual  weekly  earnings,  or  $9.01, 
or  computed  full-time  weekly  earnings  of  $10.15.  In  New  Hampshire, 
again,  the  lowest  actual  weekly  earnings  were  shown,  or  $7.21,  with 
computed  full-time  weekly  earnings  of  $9.34. 

AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  12  YEARS  OF  AGE 

IN  SOUTHERN  MILLS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  earnings  per  hour  (in  mills 
in  the  South  that  were  investigated)  of  employees  who  were  under 
12  years  of  age  and  the  average  number  of  hours  that  such  employees 
worked  during  the  week  for  which  pay-roll  data  were  secured.  The 
employees  in  this  table  include  neither  " helpers"  who  assisted 
relatives  or  others  and  who  were  not  entered  on  the  pay  rolls  nor  a 
few  employees  whose  names  were  found  on  the  pay  rolls  but  whose 
earnings  or  hours  of  labor  were  not  thereon  definitely  entered. 
The  number  of  employees  under  12  is  given  by  States,  sex,  age,  and 
occupation.  The  earnings  are  in  all  cases  from  pay  rolls  and  are 
exact. 
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AVERAGE  HOURS  PER  WEEK  AND  EARNINGS  PER  HOUR  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER 
12  YEARS  OF  AGE,  IN  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED  IN  SIX  SOUTHERN  STATES, 
BY  SEX,  AGE,  AND  OCCUPATION. 


Males. 

Females. 

Occupation. 

Age 

(years). 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Average 
hours 
worked 
per  week. 

Average 
earnings 
per  hour. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Average 
hours 
worked 
per  week. 

Average 
earnings 
per  hour. 

VIRGINIA. 

Doffers 

10 

1 

35  0 

$0  045 

11 

1 

48.8 

.060 

Spinners     

11 

1 

60.0 

.025 

2 

47.5 

$0.062 

Total                               

3 

2 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Bailers  

10 

1 

62.7 

.033 

Band  boys     .   . 

7 

1 

27.3 

.037 

8 

2 

59.4 

.036 

11 

3 

47.1 

.040 

Band  tiers                            

10 

1 

63  5 

.038 

Brusher  hands  

11 

1 

63.0 

.071 

Calender  boys  . 

8 

1 

66.0 

.027 

Doffers  

8 

2 

59.9 

.045 

9 

12 

50.6 

.035 

10 

22 

58.0 

.051 

11 

45 

51.6 

.052 

Spare  hands 

g 

1 

60.0 

.025 

11 

1 

60.0 

.026 

Spinners  

8 

2 

40  0 

045 

9 

7 

59  1 

036 

10 

12 

59.3 

051 

Sweepers  

11 

9 

1 
1 

49.5 
63.0 

.045 
.038 

34 

56.3 

.056 

10 

1 

62.0 

.058 

11 

2 

62.0 

.058 

Tackers  

11 

1 

60.0 

.040 

2 

31.1 

058 

Warp-hand  helpers  .             

9 

1 

64  8 

032 

11 

1 

62.6 

.038 

Total. 

101 

57 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Band  boys  

9 

2 

42  5 

056 

10 

2 

35.6 

.042 

11 

2 

52.3 

.042 

Band  tiers  

11 

2 

50.0 

.050 

Cloth-room  hands  

11 

1 

56  8 

058 

Doffers  

8 

2 

43  0 

053 

9 

6 

54.5 

.054 

10 

30 

50.3 

.067 

11 

57 

52.4 

.066 

Drawers-in  

11 

1 

62  0 

028 

Drawing-frame  tenders  

10 

2 

46.3 

.050 

11 

2 

44.0 

.064 

End  piecers  

11 

I 

57  5 

060 

Roving  boys  

10 

1 

41.3 

.058 

Shearers  

11 

I 

64  5 

074 

Spare  hands  

8 

1 

38  8 

025 

10 

3 

36.1 

.032 

11 

3 

31.0 

.078 

Speeder  doffers  

11 

I 

55  0 

060 

Spoolers  

10 

1 

57  5 

072 

Spinners 

11 

g 

1 
j 

62.0 
57  1 

.048 
098 

4 

56.8 

.060 

Stitchers  

9 
10 
11 

10 

3 

8 
23 
1 

47.9 
49.4 
57.7 
44  0 

.031 
.048 
.056 
063 

8 
32 
55 

57.0 
47.0 
51.8 

.042 
.048 
.058 

11 

2 

54.8 

.042 

Sweepers  

8 

4 

51  9 

041 

9 

12 

49.2 

.047 

10 

23 

41.7 

.051 

11 

28 

46.2 

.050 

Tackers  

10 

2 

49  3 

029 

Warp-hand  helpers 

11 
9 

3 
1 

28.8 
5  2 

.028 
033 

5 

47.4 

.040 

10 

1 

50.0 

.025 

Waste  pickers  

11 

1 

45  2 

058 

Weavers  

10 

j 

56  0 

039 

Winders. 

11 
11 

3 

43.2 

.090 

2 
1 

24.5 
54  0 

.033 
053 

Total  

229 

118 
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AVERAGE  HOURS  PER  WEEK  AND  EARNINGS  PER  HOUR  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  12 
YEARS  OF  AGE,  ETC.-Concluded. 


Males. 

Females. 

Occupation. 

Age 
(years). 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Average 
hours 
worked 
per  week. 

Average 
earnings 
per  hour. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Average 
hours 
worked 
per  week. 

Average 
earnings 
per  hour. 

GEORGIA. 

Doffers                         

10 

7 

48.9 

$0.  059 

11 
.      11 

28 

48.6 

.063 

1 
2 

12.8 
51  0 

$0.045 
039 

Finishers 

11 

1 

63.8 

077 

Quillers.            

11 

1 

58.3 

.057 

Spinners                              

9 

4 

61.7 

048 

Sweepers     

10 
11 
10 

3 

4 
2 

58.1 
31.6 
51.9 

.046 
.045 
.051 

6 
23 

37.0 
53.5 

.041 
.037 

11 

4 

60.5 

.050 

Twisters 

10 

1 

65.0 

.046 

11 

1 

8.3 

.055 

Waste  pickers 

11 

1 

44.0 

.045 

Weavers 

11 

1 

66  0 

049 

Winders 

11 

1 

55  0 

056 

Total                               

52 

39 

ALABAMA. 

Band  boys           

8 

1 

11.0 

.045 

Cleaners 

11 

1 

38.5 

.036 

Doffers        

10 

14 

34.2 

.062 

11 

9 

50.2 

.062 

Spare  hands  

10 

1 

11.0 

.045 

Spinners 

g 

2 

57.8 

.030 

9 

3 

44  3 

042 

10 

4 

56.9 

.041 

Spoolers 

11 
10 

2 

30.5 

.051 

20 
1 

50.9 
49.5 

.047 
.065 

Sweepers  

11 

6 

41.6 

.046 

Total 

34 

30 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Band  boys          

8 

1 

11.0 

.045 

10 

3 

40.0 

.033 

11 

1 

68.3 

.024 

Battery  fillers  . 

11 

1 

23.8 

.050 

Bobbin  boys 

9 

1 

63  0 

.024 

10 

1 

63.0 

.024 

Cloth  boys 

11 

1 

66  6 

.033 

Doffers 

g 

2 

59.0 

.027 

9 

11 

57.0 

.039 

Drawers-in 

10 
11 
10 

11 
18 
1 

51.1 
55.3 
33  0 

.051 
.043 
.068 

1 
1 

57.8 
63.3 

.029 
.033 

End  piecers 

11 

1 

63.3 

.047 

Filling  boys 

11 

1 

63.3 

.047 

Inspectors 

11 

1 

60.0 

.065 

Picker  helpers 

10 

1 

55.0 

.050 

Roller  coverer's  helpers 

9 

1 

63.3 

.028 

Rope  coilers 

8 

1 

63.3 

.026 

9 

1 

26  3 

.029 

11 

1 

63.3 

.033 

Spare  hands 

10 

1 

63.5 

.047 

11 

1 

18.4 

.047 

Spinners 

7 

1 

57.5 

.026 

g 
9 

1 

63.0 

.019 

1 
3 

55.0 
44.9 

.025 
.027 

Spoolers 

10 
11 
11 

1 

1 

40.0 
63.0 

.060 
.034 

11 
15 
1 

59.6 
49.8 
33.0 

.043 
.037 
.068 

Sweepers 

7 

1 

50.0 

.040 

10 

3 

51  7 

.046 

Thread  handlers 

11 
10 

2 

59.2 

.041 

1 
1 

66.9 
63.5 

.048 
.038 

11 

1 

48.0 

.033 

Yarn  sorters 

11 

1 

63.3 

.033 

Total  

68 

41 

487 

287 
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The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  preceding  table,  shows,  by 
sex,  the  total  number  of  employees  under  12  years  of  age  in  different 
occupations  in  the  mills  investigated  in  the  six  Southern  States  whose 
earnings  and  hours  of  labor  were  definitely  ascertained  from  the  pay 
rolls. 

EMPLOYEES  UNDER  12  YEARS  OF  AGE  ON  PAY  ROLLS  OF  COTTON  MILLS  INVES 
TIGATED  IN  SIX  SOUTHERN  STATES,  BY  OCCUPATION  AND  SEX. 


Occupation. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

-Occupation. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Bailers 

1 

1 

Rope  coilers                .  . 

1 

1 

Band  boys               

18 

18 

Rope-frame  tenders  

1 

1 

2 

Band  tiers 

3 

3 

Roving  boys  

1 

1 

Battery  fillers 

1 

1 

Shearers 

1 

1 

Bobbin  boys 

2 

2 

Spare  hands  

11 

1 

12 

1 

1 

Speeder  doffers 

1 

1 

Calender  boys 

1 

1 

Spinners  

49 

246 

295 

1 

1 

Spoolers 

1 

7 

g 

Cloth  boys 

1 

1 

Stitchers  

3 

3 

1 

1 

Sweepers 

89 

1 

90 

Doffers 

278 

3 

281 

Tackers      

4 

9 

13 

4 

4 

Thread  handlers 

2 

2 

Drawers-in 

1 

1 

2 

Twisters  

2 

2 

4 

4 

Warp-hand  helpers 

4 

4 

Filling  boys 

.i 

], 

Waste  pickers  

1 

1 

2 

Finishers 

1 

1 

Weavers 

3 

4 

7 

Inspectors 

i 

1 

Winders  

2 

2 

Picker  helpers 

i 

1 

Yarn  sorters 

1 

1 

Quillers 

i 

1 

Roller  coverer's  helpers 

i 

1 

Total 

487 

287 

774 

As  appears  in  this  table,  children  under  12  worked  in  as  many  as 
38  occupations.  The  largest  group  was  that  of  spinners,  who  num- 
bered 295,  of  whom  49  were  males  and  246  females.  The  lowest 
earnings  for  spinners  were  those  of  an  8-y ear-old-boy  in  Mississippi, 
$0.019  an  hour,  and  the  highest  were  those  of  a  10-year-old  boy  in 
Mississippi,  $0.060  an  hour. 

The  next  largest  group  was  that  of  doffers,  who  numbered  281,  of 
whom  278  were  males  and  3  females.  The  lowest  earnings  for  doffers 
were  those  of  12  boys  9  years  old,  in  North  Carolina,  who  averaged 
$0.035  an  hour,  and  the  highest  were  those  of  30  boys  10  years  old 
in  South  Carolina,  who  averaged  $0.067  an  hour. 

The  next  largest  group  was  that  of  sweepers,  who  numbered  90, 
of  whom  89  were  males  and  1  female.  The  lowest  earnings  for  sweep- 
ers were  those  of  a  9-year-old  boy  in  North  Carolina,  $0.038  an  hour, 
and  the  highest  were  those  of  a  10-year-old  boy  in  North  Carolina, 
$0.058  an  hour,  and  2  boys  11  years  old,  in  North  Carolina,  who 
averaged  $0.058,  also. 

FINES   AND    OTHER  DEDUCTIONS   FROM  EARNINGS,  AND   PREMIUMS. 

FINES. 

Of  the  46  cotton  mills  which  were  investigated  in  New  England, 
40  imposed  fines  on  employees;  and  of  152  which  were  investigated 
in  the  South,  100  imposed  fines  on  employees,  The  number  of  estab- 
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lishments  in  each  of  the  States  which  imposed  fines  for  various  causes 
is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

NUMBER  OF  COTTON  MILLS  IMPOSING  FINES,  AND  THE  CAUSES  ASSIGNED,  BY 

STATES. 


State. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Establishments 
in  which  fines 
were    imposed 
on— 

Causes  for  fines. 

Men. 

Wo- 
men. 

Chil- 
dren. 

Bad 
work. 

Ab- 
sence 
from 
work. 

Leave 
with- 
out 
notice. 

Mis- 
con- 
duct. 

Dam- 
age to 
prop- 
erty. 

Other 
causes. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GEOUP. 

Maine         .                           

7 
7 
22 
10 

6 

7 
18 

8 

6 

7 
19 

8 

6 
4 
13 

8 

6 
6 
14 

8 

1 

1 
1 

1 

New  Hampshire 

3 

Rhode  Island 

1 

1 

Total                            

46 

4 
59 
36 
31 
13 
9 

39 

3 

26 
28 
19 
9 
6 

40 

31 

34 

3 
23 
27 
19 
9 
6 

1 

1 
2 
4 

1 

5 
1 

2 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Virginia 

= 

3 

26 
29 
19 
9 
6 

3 

30 
25 
22 
8 
5 

North  Carolina                      

3 
2 
1 

2 
4 
5 
1 

13 

16 
9 
8 
4 

2 
4 
2 

South  Carolina 

Georgia                                   

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Total 

152 

91 

92 

93 

87 

6 

7 

12 

51 

9 

Nearly  all  mills  which  imposed  fines  for  imperfect  work  imposed 
them  on  weavers  for  defects  in  cuts  of  cloth.  Imperfections  are 
caused  by  permitting  a  loom  to  run  when  a  thread  has  broken.  Looms 
with  stop-motion  attachments  stop  automatically  when  a  thread 
breaks,  but  a  common  loom  continues  to  weave  after  a  thread  breaks, 
and  a  single  broken  thread  makes  a  defect  that  is  plainly  noticeable. 
Hence  a  weaver  who. attends  a  number  of  common  looms  must  exer- 
cise constant  watchfulness  over  each  of  them.  A  very  small  defect, 
such  as  an  oil  spot,  is  sufficient  ground  for  classing  a  cut  of  cloth  as 
"  seconds." 

Fines  varied  according  to  the  amount  of  damage,  or  according  to  the 
rules  or  custom  of  the  mill,  the  amount  of  a  fine  being  usually  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  overseer  or  second  hand.  In  many  cases  it 
was  half  the  price  and  in  other  cases  the  entire  price  of  weaving  the 
cut.  In  some  cases  it  was  the  difference  in  the  wholesale  price  of 
first-grade  cloth  and  " seconds."  In  some  mills  the  weaver  of  an 
imperfect  cut  was  paid  the  price  for  weaving  it,  and  he  was  permitted 
to  buy  the  cloth  at  the  wholesale  price. 

At  one  mill  in  North  Carolina  men,  women,  and  children  were  sub- 
jected to  fines  for  imperfect  work.  The  weavers  suffered  most,  for 
out  of  131  who  were  weaving  during  the  two  weeks  ending  November 
16,  1907,  88  were  docked.  The  dock  rate  was  12  cents  per  imperfect 
cut.  Of  these  88  weavers,  19  were  docked  12  cents  each;  29,  24  cents 
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each;  19,  36  cents  each;  14,  48  cents  each;  5,  60  cents  each;  and  2, 
72  cents  each.  The  total  earnings  of  these  131  weavers  during  the 
two  weeks'  period  was  $808.93.  Their  total  penalization  amounted 
to  $27.24,  which  was  3.36  per  cent  of  their  gross  earnings. 

Slubber  and  speeder  tenders  were  fined  for  making  too  much  waste, 
for  oil  on  roving,  and  for  bobbins  which  were  badly  wound  or  which 
had  " singles"  in  them.  Spinners  were  fined  for  not  keeping  ends 
pieced  up,  for  lapping  ends,  and  for  not  keeping  rolls  picked  clean. 
Doffers  were  fined  for  not  pushing  the  bobbin  down  far  enough  to 
keep  the  yarn  from  winding  around  the  spindle  and  making  waste. 
Spoolers  were  fined  for  tangled  or  lapped  spools.  Drawers-in  were 
fined  for  missing  a  loop.  Reelers  and  winders  were  fined  for  imperfect 
work. 

Fines  for  " absence  from  work"  include  those  imposed  for  tardiness, 
those  imposed  on  doffers  for  not  appearing  promptly  when  the  head 
doffer  calls  them,  and  those  imposed  for  absence  without  leave.  In 
5  southern  mills  employees  who  worked  in  the  morning  and  did  not 
return  to  work  in  the  afternoon,  unless  excused  by  the  overseer,  were 
fined  all  their  wages  or  earnings  during  the  morning.  At  a  mill  in 
Georgia  employees  who  lost  a  day  from  work  were  docked  one-fourth 
of  their  earnings  of  the  preceding  day.  If  they  were  out  a  week,  they 
were  docked  one-fourth  of  their  earnings  for  the  preceding  wreek,  and 
if  they  were  out  on  Monday,  they  were  docked  all  they  had  earned  on 
the  previous  Saturday. 

Fines  for  taking  "leave  without  notice"  include  those  imposed  on 
employees  who  quit  the  mill  without  giving  notice,  the  amount  of  the 
fine  being  deducted  from  the  pay  due  the  employee. 

Fines  for  "misconduct"  include  those  imposed  for  disorder,  fight- 
ing, mischief,  impertinence  to  the  overseer,  throwing  bobbins  to  hit 
employees,  and  insulting  persons  who  pass  by  the  mill. 

Fines  for  "damage  to  property"  include  those  imposed  for  break- 
ing windowpanes  or  electric-light  bulbs  and  for  injury  to  machinery 
or  the  product.  Of  the  5  mills  in  New  England  and  the  51  in  the 
South  that  imposed  fines  for  damage  to  property,  4  in  New  England 
and  16  in  the  South  did  not  impose  fines  unless  the  damage  was 
caused  willfully. 

As  shown  by  the  table,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  mills  in  the 
South  than  in  New  England  imposed  fines  for  misconduct  or  damage 
to  property.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  younger  boys  were 
employed  in  southern  mills  than  in  northern  mills.  In  the  South 
doffers  get  into  mischief  while  they  are  idle  between  doffs.  In  the 
North  doffers  have  less  idle  time,  usually  having  sweeping  or  other 
work  to  do  between  doffs. 

Fines  for  "other  causes"  include  fines  for  loitering,  remaining  too 
long  in  toilet  rooms,  opening  windows  without  permission,  not  clean- 
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ing  machinery,  and  violation  of  other  mill  rules  or  disobedience  of  the 
overseer's  orders.  In  some  mills  doffers  were  fined  for  playing  in 
forbidden  parts  of  the  mill  or  for  not  sweeping  the  floors  between 
doffs.  In  two  southern  mills  winders  were  fined  for  making  less  than 
the  specified  amount. 

Some  mills  were  reported  as  having  abolished  the  fining  system. 
On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  labor  a  mill  in  South  Carolina  and  one 
in  Georgia  had  ceased  fining  employees  for  defective  product,  though 
both  continued  to  impose  fines  for  misconduct  or  willful  damage  to 
property.  Operatives  whose  product  was  very  defective  were  dis- 
charged. In  1907,  when  the  labor  supply  for  cotton  mills  was  much 
below  the  demand,  the  mills  were  more  lenient  about  imposing  fines 
than  they  were  in  1908,  when  business  conditions  were  not  so  good. 

In  all  cases  where  a  fine  was  imposed  the  amount  of  the  fine  was 
deducted  from  the  wages  of  the  employee. 

In  two  establishments  in  South  Carolina  the  amount  of  the  fines 
for  each  pay-roll  period  was  given  to  the  operative  who  had  been 
fined  least  or  was  divided  among  the  operatives  who  had  not  been 
fined.  In  ariother  mill  in  South  Carolina  the  fines  for  bad  weaving 
and  for  damage  to  property  were  retained  by  the  company  as  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  sustained,  but  the  fines  for  misconduct  went 
to  the  Sunday  school  of  the  mill  village.  The  fines  for  defective  work 
imposed  by  one  establishment  in  Alabama  went  to  operatives  who 
had  detected  the  defects.  The  fines  imposed  by  one  mill  in  North 
Carolina  went  into  a  charity  fund  for  the  benefit  of  employees. 
Except  these  five  mills,  the  amount  of  the  fines  imposed  by  the  198 
mills  investigated  in  New  England  and  in  the  South  were  retained 
by  the  mill  companies. 

The  motive  back  of  the  system  of  fines  is  perhaps  always  the 
same — to  secure  efficiency.  When  the  workman  does  not  attain  a 
certain  standard  of  amount  and  quality  of  production  he  is  fined  in 
order  to  make  him  give  more  careful  attention  to  his  work.  Employ- 
ers who  have  adopted  the  fining  system  hold  that  the  risk  of  a  manu- 
facturer for  imperfect  work  should  fall  on  the  operatives.  Manufac- 
turers who  impose  fines  on  employees  for  absence  justify  themselves 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  damaged  to  the  extent  of  the  fines, 
because  the  machinery  which  the  absent  employees  should  operate 
is  idle  unless  there  are  spare  hands  to  operate  it. 

An  act  of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  in  1891  (chap.  125,  sec. 
1)  provided  that  ''no  employer  shall  impose  a  fine  or  withhold  the 
wages  or  any  part  of  the  wages  of  an  employee  engaged  at  weaving 
for  imperfections  that  may  arise  during  the  process  of  weaving." 
The  supreme  judicial  court  of  Massachusetts,  in  1891,  declared  this 
provision  to  be  unconstitutional.  The  decision  was  rendered  in  the 
case  of  Commonwealth  v.  Perry  (155  Mass.,  117).  The  principal 
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ground  of  the  decision  was  that  the  statute  was  an  attempt  "to  com- 
pel payment  under  a  contract  of  the  price  for  good  work  when  only 
inferior  work  is  done;"  and  the  court  held  that  if  the  statute  per- 
mitted "the  hiring  of  weavers  only  upon  terms  that  prompt  payment 
shall  be  made  of  the  price  for  good  work,  however  badly  their  work 
may  be  done,  and  that  the  remedy  of  the  employer  for  their  derelic- 
tions shall  be  only  by  suits  against  them  for  damages,  it  is  an  inter- 
ference with  the  right  to  make  reasonable  and  proper  contracts  in 
conducting  a  legitimate  business,  which  the  constitution  guarantees." 

The  court  said :  ' '  The  employer  is  forbidden  either  to  impose  a  fine 
or  to  withhold  the  wages  or  any  part  of  them.  If  the  act  went  no 
further  than  to  forbid  the  imposition  of  a  fine  by  an  employer  for 
imperfect  work  it  might  be  sustained.  *  *  *  But  when  the 
attempt  is  to  compel  payment  under  a  contract  of  the  price  for  good 
work  when  only  inferior  work  is  done,  a  different  question  is  pre- 
sented." From  this  it  appears  that  a  law  might  protect  the  weaver 
from  fines,  but  could  not  prevent  the  employer  from  withholding  his 
wages. 

At  present  Massachusetts  is  the  only  State  which  has  a  law  on  the 
subject  of  fines  for  imperfect  work.  The  Massachusetts  law  enacted 
in  1894  and  now  in  force  is  as  follows: 

The  system  used  by  manufacturers  of  grading  the  work  of  a  weaver 
shall  not  affect  or  lessen  the  wages  of  the  weaver,  except  for  imper- 
fections in  his  own  work;  and  in  no  case  shall  the  wages  of  tnose 
engaged  in  weaving  be  affected  by  fines  or  otherwise  unless  the  imper- 
fections complained  of  are  first  exhibited  and  pointed  out  to  the  per- 
son whose  wages  are  to  be  affected ;  and  a  fine  shall  not  be  imposed 
upon  any  person  for  imperfect  weaving  unless  the  provisions  of  this 
section  are  first  complied  with  and  the  amount  of  the  fines  are  [is] 
agreed  upon  by  both  parties.  Whoever  violates  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars  for  the  first  offense,  and  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  three  hun- 
dred dollars  for  each  subsequent  offense.  (Sec.  114,  chap.  514,  Acts 
of  1909.) 

The  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts  in  construing  this  law  has 
decided  that  a  posted  notice,  of  which  the  weaver  has  knowledge, 
that  for  second-quality  work  one-half  the  price  of  first-quality  work 
will  be  paid,  is  a  sufficient  agreement  as  to  the  amount  of  fines. 

OTHER  DEDUCTIONS  FROM  EARNINGS. 

Deductions  from  earnings  are  made  not  only  for  fines,  but  for 
rent  wherever  the  cotton  mills  own  the  houses  in  which  their  employees 
dwell.  This  means  that  in  the  South  the  deduction  for  rent  is  a 
universal  practice,  as  every  mill  owns  all  or  most  of  the  houses  in 
which  its  operatives  live. 

49450°-S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 22 
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Where  there  are  company  stores  the  store  accounts  of  operatives 
are,  as  a  rule,  deducted  from  their  earnings  on  each  pay  day. 

Occasionally  the  mill  employs  a  doctor,  and  deductions  for  his 
services  are  made  from  the  wages  of  the  employees,  but  usually  an 
employee  is  at  liberty  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  the  mill  physi- 
cian and  employ  one  of  his  own  choice. 

In  a  mill  in  South  Carolina  having  404  employees,  anyone  who 
wishes  to  take  advantage  of  the  arrangements  made  by  the  company 
for  medical  attention  may  select  either  of  two  physicians.  For  this 
service  10  cents  for  each  member  of  the  family  is  deducted  from  the 
pay  envelope  of  the  family  on  each  semimonthly  pay.  day.  This 
guarantees  the  family  medical  attention,  regardless  of  the  amount 
of  sickness. 

In  some  mills,  though  comparatively  few,  deductions  from  wages 
were  made  for  medical  service  whether  or  not  the  employees  desired 
such  service.  In  a  mill  in  Mississippi  a  deduction  was  made  from  the 
wages  of  members  of  a  family  amounting  to  25  cents  for  each  mem- 
ber, whether  a  worker  or  not,  and  that  amount  was  paid  by  the  mill 
to  its  physician  for  his  services  to  the  members  of  such  families.  In 
a  mill  in  Alabama  a  deduction  of  2  per  cent  of  the  earnings  of  the 
operatives  was  made  for  medical  attention,  including  drugs,  given 
to  their  families,  and  was  paid  by  the  mill  to  its  physician. 

One  of  the  posted  rules  of  a  mill  in  Alabama  was  as  follows : 

One  per  cent  doctor  fee  will  be  deducted  from  pay,  and  operative 
is  entitled  to  services  of  doctor  free,  except  in  obstetrical  cases  doctors 
are  entitled  to  an  extra  fee  of  $5,  to  be  paid  by  operatives. 

In  some  mills  the  charge  for  board  of  employees  at  the  mill  boarding 
houses  is  deducted  from  their  earnings  on  each  pay  day  and  paid  over 
to  the  lessees  of  the  boarding  houses. 

A  custom  of  making  discounts  from  earnings  advanced  in  money 
before  pay  day  prevails  in  many  southern  mills,  and  in  most  cases  the 
discount  is  5  per  cent.  This  charge  falls  heaviest  upon  the  poor,  the 
ones  who  must  have  the  money  as  fast  as  they  earn  it  and  who  can 
least  afford  the  drain.  The  system  is  especially  demoralizing  to  the 
intemperate  or  extravagant.  In  many  mills  pay  day  is  every  other 
week,  and  in  some  of  these  earnings  for  one  week  and  in  others 
earnings  for  two  weeks  are  held  back.  One  Saturday  is  called  "pay 
day"  and  the  next  Saturday  " borrowing  day."  The  mills  call  such 
advances  "  loans." 

Many  mills  do  not  charge  for  money  advanced  before  pay  day.  In 
1906  one  mill  in  Georgia  discontinued  the  custom  of  making  dis- 
counts on  advances.  Then  the  superintendent  "lent"  the  employees 
money  on  his  own  account,  charging  them  10  per  cent  instead  of  5 
per  cent,  but  this  practice  was  abolished  in  1907. 
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Many  mill  companies  own  general  stores  and  between  pay  days,  if 
desired,  give  their  employees  checks  on  the  store.  These  checks 
are  good  for  their  face  value,  but  the  stores,  if  they  do  not  have  the 
articles  desired,  will  cash  the  checks  at  5  or  10  per  cent  discount. 

Some  mills  sell  wood  and  coal  to  their  employees,  sometimes  at  the 
market  rate,  but  frequently  for  less.  At  one  mill  in  South  Carolina 
fuel  was  sold  through  the  company's  private  policeman.  If  the 
people  brought  him  store  checks  from  the  mill  he  discounted  them 
at  10  per  cent  and  redeemed  them  at  the  company's  office.  He  was 
the  only  person  who  could  redeem  them  at  face  value. 

At  this  mill  often  a  boarder  gave  to  his  landlady  an  order  on  the 
company  for  a  certain  amount  to  be  paid  out  of  his  wages.  The  com- 
pany required  the  order  to  be  upon  a  printed  blank,  which  was  sold  for 
5  cents.  Then,  after  the  order  was  given,  the  landlady  was  paid  in 
checks,  which  she  had  to  use  at  the  company's  store  or  suffer  10  per 
cent  discount.  This  system  forces  those  who  keep  boarders  to  trade 
at  the  company's  store. 

Some  mills  keep  a  sanitary  account  and  charge  for  cleaning  the 
privies  belonging  to  the  houses  which  they  rent  to  operatives  and 
deduct  the  charge  from  the  family  earnings,  but  most  of  the  mills 
which  have  such  cleaning  done  make  no  charge  for  it  to  their  renters. 

By  consent  of  the  operatives  of  a  mill  in  Georgia  who  belonged 
to  a  burial  union  the  dues  to  the  union  were  deducted  from  their 
earnings. 

Following  is  a  form  of  account  similar  to  forms  which  are  printed 
on  the  backs  of  pay  envelopes  used  by  many  companies: 

No.  -    — .  — ,  190—. 
,  in  account  with Cotton  Mills. 


By  wages 

Cash  advanced 

Rent 

Fuel 

Cloth 

Coupons 

Board 

Medical  fees... 
Transportation . 

Road  tax 

Time... 


Balance,  cash  inclosed. 


Charges  for  "cloth"  are  for  cloth  made  in  the  factory  and  sold  to 
operatives. 
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" Coupons"  are  orders  for  merchandise  drawn  on  a  store,  which  is 
sometimes  a  company  store  and  sometimes  owned  by  officers  of  the 
mill  company  or  their  relatives. 

"Cash  advanced  "  is  an  item  showing  money  paid  before  pay  day  on 
wages  earned. 

" Transportation"  is  charged  for  money  expended  by  the  mill  in 
bringing  new  families  to  the  mill. 

"Road  tax"  is  assessed  on  adult  males  by  the  county,  and  at  some 
mills,  by  agreement  with  such  operatives,  is  taken  out  of  their  earnings. 

"Time"  is  earnings  paid  before  the  end  of  the  pay  roll  period  to 
persons  who  have  stopped  work  or  been  discharged. 

If  the  items  "cash  advanced"  and  "time"  are  added  to  "balance, 
cash  inclosed,"  the  sum  is  the  amount  of  wages  handled  as  cash  by 
the  operatives,  over  the  expenditure  of  which  the  mill  company  has  no 
control. 

Data  obtained  at  a  mill  in  South  Carolina  show  that  the  earnings 
of  its  404  employees  amounted  to  $4,787.10  during  the  first  fifteen 
days  in  January,  1908,  and  the  total  cash  paid  them  was  $4,011.45. 
The  balance,  $775.65,  was  office  deductions  for  rent,  fuel,  cloth, 
coupons,  and  medical  fees.  These  deductions  amounted  to  16.2  per 
cent.  During  the  first  fifteen  days  in  February,  1908,  the  earnings 
amounted  to  $5,232.25  and  the  office  deductions  to  $718.95,  or  13.74 
per  cent.  At  another  mill  in  the  same  town  the  deductions  were 
just  10  per  cent  for  a  pay-roll  period  at  about  the  same  time. 

Data  obtained  at  a  mill  in  Mississippi  show  that  the  earnings  of 
its  employees,  averaging  396  during  the  year  1907,  amounted  to 
$114,549.90  during  that  year,  and  the  total  cash  paid  them  on  the 
26  pay  days  was  $40,602.87.  The  balance,  $73,947.03,  or  64.4  per 
cent,  was  office  deductions  for  rent,  store  accounts,  medical  fees,  and 
inconsiderable  cash  advances. 

PREMIUMS. 

Much  less  extensive  than  the  system  of  fining  in  cotton  mills  is 
that  of  premium  giving.  Premiums  were  given  to  employees  in  3 
of  the  46  mills  investigated  in  New  England,  and  in  60  of  the  1 52  mills 
Investigated  in  the  South. 

More  premiums  are  offered  to  weavers  than  to  employees  of  any 
other  class,  but  in  some  mills  premiums  are  given  to  slubbersj  speed- 
ers, spinners,  and  spoolers. 

In  some  mills  premiums  are  offered  for  a  better  quality  of  work 
than  the  average.  In  most  mills,  however,  the  object  is  to  increase 
the  output.  Premiums  are  offered  for  90  per  cent  of  the  theoretical 
productive  capacity  of  the  machines,  in  some  cases  for  95  per  cent. 
One  theory  on  which  the  premium  system  for  weavers  is  based  is  that 
it  reduces  their  inclination  to  tend  more  looms  than  they  can  secure 
a  90  per  cent  production  from. 


I 
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Premiums  are  offered  also  for  regularity  of  attendance,  but  they 
are  in  effect  premiums  for  increased  production.  In  many  of  the 
mills  in  North  Carolina  night  workers  are  paid  a  higher  wage  if  they 
work  full  time.  They  are  paid  for  six  nights  a  week  if  they  work 
five  nights  a  week.  This  practice  is  in  reality  one  of  premium  giving 
for  constant  work. 

A  mill  in  Alabama  gave  weavers  $1  extra  per  week  for  a  90  per 
cent  production  if  the  quality  was  standard. 

A  mill  in  Georgia  paid  a  bonus  of  50  cents  per  week  to  weavers 
who  tended  their  looms  during  the  noon  hour,  forty-five  minutes 
each  day,  i.  e.,  10  cents  per  day,  exclusive  of  Saturday.  The  machin- 
ery in  the  weave  rooms  ran  during  the  noon  hour,  and  of  course  the 
weavers  were  paid  for  the  cloth  that  they  made  while  working  extra 
time.  Scrubbers  and  sweepers  received  a  premium  for  regularity  of 
work. 

A  mill  in  Georgia  gave  premiums  to  weavers  who  turned  out  the 
best  lot  of  cloth  during  the  month. 

A  mill  in  Georgia  gave  a  premium  of  5  cents  a  day  to  any  spinner 
who  tended  more  than  6  sides,  the  regular  price  being  20  cents  per  side. 

A  mill  in  Georgia  paid  spinners  half  a  cent  for  detecting  "  singlings" 
that  came  to  them. 

A  mill  in  Georgia  gave  a  premium  of  25  cents  per  week  per  loom  for 
looms  that  produced  95  per  cent  of  their  capacity  for  four  consecutive 
weeks. 

A  mill  in  Georgia  paid  a  bonus  of  3  per  cent  of  their  wages  to  all 
employees  who  remained  at  the  mill  from  September,  1906,  to  Sep- 
tember, 1907,  and  2  per  cent  to  all  who  remained  from  September, 
1907,  to  March,  1908, 

A  mill  in  Mississippi  paid  to  all  employees  who  had  not  missed  a 
day  for  six  months  a  bonus  of  5  per  cent  of  the  wages  earned  by 
such  employees  during  that  period.  Spinners  in  the  twisting  room 
were  given  a  premium  for  quality. 

A  mill  in  North  Carolina  rewarded  its  employees  as  follows:  Every 
man,  woman,  and  child  who  had  worked  every  day  for  six  months 
received  a  prize  of  $5;  everyone  who  had  lost  only  one  day  received 
$4;  two  days,  $3;  three  days,  $2;  four  days,  $1.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  swiftest  weavers  were  given  premiums  graded  from  $10  down 
to  $1,  according  to  production.  The  mill  employed  696  people  and 
distributed  premiums  to  the ,  amount  of  between  $200  and  $300 
yearly. 

A  mill  in  North  Carolina  gave  at  the  end  of  every  year  a  premium 
of  $5  to  the  best  weaver  and  $2.50  to  the  second  best. 

A  mill  in  South  Carolina  gave  weavers  who  secured  90  per  cent  pro- 
duction out  of  their  looms  a  premium  of  25  cents  per  loom  tended 
every  fortnightly  pay-roll  period.  These  premiums  were  unusually 
high,  and  some  weavers  earned  as  much  as  $5  extra  in  two  weeks. 
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Frame  hands  got  7  cents  extra,  the  price  for  one  hank,  if  they  obtained 
a  90  per  cent  production.  In  this  mill  $86  was  paid  in  premiums 
during  one  pay-roll  period.  This  amount  was  divided  among  32 
people — $33.50  to  14  women,  each  receiving  from  $2  to  $3,  and  $52.50 
to  18  men,  each  receiving  from  $2  to  $5.50. 

A  mill  in  South  Carolina  paid  spoolers  who  spooled  10  boxes  a  day 
the  price  of  a  box  extra,  9  cents,  and  if  any  spooled  15  boxes  the 
price  of  two  boxes  extra,  18  cents. 

A  mill  in  South  Carolina  gave  premiums  to  weavers  who  worked 
during  half  of  the  noon  hour.  Half  of  the  weavers  were  expected 
to  eat  dinner  between  12  m.  and  12.30  p.  m.,  and  the  other  half 
between  12.30  and  1  p.  m.  Other  operatives  had  an  hour  for  dinner. 
While  half  of  the  weavers  were  out  their  looms  were  tended  by  those 
who  remained.  Weavers  who  did  this  received  10  cents  per  cut 
and  a  bonus  of  7  cents  per  loom  during  the  fortnightly  pay  period; 
those  who  did  not,  received  only  9J  cents  per  cut. 

A  mill  in  South  Carolina  gave  a  premium  of  5  cents  per  cut  to 
weavers  who  had  lost  no  time  from  work  during  the  fortnightly  pay- 
roll period  and  did  not  have  over  2  per  cent  of  "  seconds." 

A  mill  in  South  Carolina  gave  to  the  weaver  who  made  the  best 
production  during  the  fortnightly  pay-roll  period  a  premium  of  10 
per  cent  of  his  or  her  earnings. 

A  mill  in  South  Carolina  gave  a  premium  of  1  cent  per  cut  to 
weavers  who  obtained  90  per  cent  production,  and  2  cents  per  cut 
to  those  who  obtained  95  per  cent. 

A  mill  in  South  Carolina  gave  premiums  to  overseers  at  the  end 
of  every  year — $10  in  gold  for  general  efficiency;  second  prize,  $2.50; 
$5  in  gold  for  the  neatest  kept  room;  $1  for  the  greatest  improve- 
ment. 

A  mill  in  South  Carolina  gave  weavers  half  a  cent  more  per  cut 
for  a  90  per  cent  production.  If  a  warper  had  only  6  ends  broken 
in  a  set  she  was  given  10  cents  a  day  additional. 

A  mill  in  Virginia  paid  slubbers  and  speeders  half  a  cent  per  hank 
extra  if  their  attendance  was  regular  during  a  fortnightly  pay-roll 
period  and  their  production  reached  a  certain  limit. 

Many  southern  mills  which  formerly  gave  premiums  have  discon- 
tinued the  practice.  The  agent  of  a  mill  in  Georgia  said  that  he  had 
tried  various  methods  without  success.  Once  he  had  tried  giving  a 
higher  price  per  cut  provided  the  weaver  got  off  a  certain  number 
of  cuts  in  a  week.  But  then  it  was  found  that  some  expert  weaver 
would  make  an  agreement  with  the  loom  fixer  to  share  the  premium 
with  him,  and  the  loom  fixer  would  pay  particular  attention  to  her 
looms,  keeping  them  hi  better  condition,  to  the  neglect  of  the  looms 
of  other  weavers.  The  system  also  had  a  tendency  to  crowd  out 
weavers  who  were  good  but  rather  slow,  to  the  advantage  of  those  who 
were  quicker  but  more  careless.  Furthermore,  the  agent  said  that  if 
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each  individual's  work  in  the  factory  was  independent  of  the  work 
of  all  the  rest  the  premium  system  might  be  carried  out  satisfactorily, 
but  the  spoolers  were  dependent  upon  the  spinners,  the  creelers 
upon  the  spoolers,  the  warpers  upon  the  creelers,  and  so  on.  Where 
a  premium  is  offered  for  a  90  per  cent  production  during  a  fortnightly 
period,  a  weaver  who  does  not  scruple  to  take  advantage  of  his 
employer  may  "turn  back"  the  cloth  at  the  beginning  of  the  period, 
so  as  to  start  with  cloth  already  woven  but  which  was  supposed  to 
have  been  woven  during  the  period.  By  this  manipulation  a  skilled 
weaver  can  make  the  90  per  cent  production  for  two  pay-roll  periods, 
or  four  weeks,  but  very  rarely  if  ever  is  it  possible  for  him  to  make 
it  during  the  following  two  weeks  unless  he  works  overtime. 

Some  southern  mills  give  prizes  for  the  best  kept  yards  or  gardens 
in  the  mill  villages,  in  order  to  encourage  better  home  conditions. 

Of  the  46  mills  investigated  in  New  England,  2  adhered  to  the 
premium  system.  A  mill  in  Maine  gave  1  cent  for  each  imper- 
fectly filled  bobbin  found  by  spinners  which  came  to  them  from  the 
card  room,  and  made  a  corresponding  reduction  from  the  earnings 
of  the  speeder  who  filled  it.  A  mill  in  Rhode  Island  gave  a  premium 
for  weave-room  production  if  a  standard  quality  was  maintained, 
the  premium  being  paid  to  the  loom  fixers. 

PROFIT-SHARING  SYSTEM. 

A  mill  in  Rhode  Island  offered  premiums  for  continuous  service 
during  six  months,  the  premiums  being  distributed  under  a  profit- 
sharing  system.  This  system  brings  to  each  employee  every  six 
months  a  premium  varying  according  to  his  own  wages  and  according 
to  the  profits  of  the  company  during  the  period,  thus  encouraging 
him  to  regular  and  continued  work. 

The  system  was  patterned  from  German  and  French  methods,  with 
variations  thought  to  be  better  adapted  to  American  conditions. 
The  terms  upon  which  an  operative  has  a  right  to  share  in  the  profits 
have  changed  from  time  to  time.  At  one  time  there  was  a  savings- 
fund  account  connected  with  it,  and  an  operative  had  to  save  a  fixed 
amount  out  of  his  wages,  or  a  fixed  percentage  of  them,  to  be  entitled 
to  a  share  in  the  profits  distributed.  At  present  this  is  not  in  vogue. 
The  only  requirement  from  the  operative  is  "faithful  and  continuous 
efficient  service  "  for  the  six  months'  period. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  semiannual  period,  in  December  and  in 
June,  each  newly  enrolled  operative  signs  a  card  reading: 

APPLICATION    FOR   PROFIT    SHARING. 

I  desire  to  be  registered  in  the  profit-sharing  rolls  of  the  —  —  Mills  under  the 
condition  of  faithful  and  continuous  efficient  service. 

Signature . 

Residence  -  Pay  check  No. . 

Birthplace—     — .  My  birthday  is . 
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These  cards  are  filed,  and  the  actual  earnings  for  each  person  are 
entered  on  his  card.-  At  the  end  of  each  semiannual  period  the 
directors  determine  the  amount  of  profits  to  be  distributed  among 
the  operatives.  The  ratio  of  this  to  the  total  wages  of  sharers  deter- 
mines the  per  cent  of  profits  to  be  paid  on  each  one's  wages,  and  the 
percentage  is  the  same  for  employees  in  all  occupations.  To  be 
entitled  to  a  share,  the  operative  must  be  enrolled  during  the  first 
week  of  the  period  and  continue  in  service  to  the  end  of  the  six  months. 
Excusable  irregularities  or  loss  of  time  from  sickness  do  not  debar  an 
employee  from  sharing  in  the  profits,  but  quitting  work  or  being  dis- 
charged does  debar  him,  even  if  he  returns  to  work. 

The  profit-sharing  plan  was  put  into  operation  in  1889.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows,  for  each  semiannual  period,  the  number  of  em- 
ployees enrolled,  the  number  that  participated  in  the  profits,  the 
number  and  per  cent  that  did  not  participate  because  they  had  not- 
worked  regularly  during  the  previous  six  months,  and  the  per  cent  of 
distributed  profits  of  wages : 

EMPLOYEES  ENROLLED,  SHARING  IN  PROFITS,  AND  DROPPED,  PER  CENT  DROPPED 
OF  THOSE  ENROLLED.  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DISTRIBUTED  PROFITS  OF  WAGES,  JAN- 
UARY, 1890,  TO  JUNE,  1908,  IN  A  COTTON  MILL  IN  RHODE  ISLAND: 


Six  months  ending- 

Number  of  employees  — 

Per  cent 
of  em- 
ployees 
dropped 
of  those 
enrolled. 

Per  cent 
of  dis- 
tributed 
profits  of 
wages. 

Enrolled. 

Sharing 
in  profits. 

Dropped. 

January,  1890  

754 
640 
572 
574 
282 
302 
457 
442 
437 
455 
434 
416 
419 
423 
403 
417 
432 
421 
358 
316 
348 
327 
378 
388 
581 
658 
684 
625 
655 
609 
649 
589 
610 
648 
673 
681 
703 

406 
327 
406 
289 
189 
231 
279 
307 
319 
353 
298 
283 
275 
304 
309 
306 
296 
314 
219 
214 
229 
267 
280 
287 
367 
418 
400 
441 
458 
316 
201 
470 
414 
452 
494 
496 
565 

348 
313 
166 
285 
93 
71 
178 
135 
118 
102 
136 
133 
144 
119 
94 
111 
136 
107 
139 
102 
119 
60 
98 
101 
214 
240 
284 
184 
197 
293 
448 
119 
196 
196 
179 
185 
138 

46 
48 
29 
49 
32 
23 
38 
30 
27 
22 
31 
31 
34 
28 
23 
26 
31 
25 
38 
32 
34 
18 
25 
26 
36 
36 
41 
29 
30 
48 
69 
20 
32 
30 
26 
27 
19 

3j 
3. 
2. 
3 
Q 

3 
3i 
3 
3 

r 

3 

7 
3 
3 
3 
4 
2 
3 
3 
31 
3; 

I1 

2 
3^ 
3 
2 

? 
2 

? 

4 
4 
3 
« 

June,  1890     . 

December  1890  

June,  1891... 

December,  1891  

June,  1892  ...'.: 

December  1892 

June,  1893  

December,  1893 

June,  1894  

December,  1894 

June,  1895  

December,  1895 

June,  1896  

December,  1896 

June,  1897  

December,  1897 

June,  1898 

December  1898      

June,  1899 

December  1899  

June,  1900 

December,  1900  

June,  1901..  . 

December,  1901  

June,  1902  

December  1902 

June,  1903  

December  1903 

June,  1904 

December,  1904  

December,  1905  (a) 

June,  1906 

December,  1906  

June,  1907  . 

December  1907  

June,  1908... 

No  distribution  was  made  in  June  of  this  year  because  of  a  prolonged  strike. 
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During  the  nineteen  years  from  1890  to  1908  profits  were  dis- 
tributed at  the  close  of  every  semiannual  period  except  in  June, 
1905,  when,  on  account  of  a  prolonged  strike,  no  distribution  was 
made.  The  highest  premium  paid  was  in  December,  1895,  when  it 
was  7  per  cent  of  the  wages.  The  lowest  was  in  June,  1908,  when, 
on  account  of  the  business  depression  in  that  year,  only  1.5  per  cent 
was  awarded. 

The  object  of  the  profit-sharing  plan  is  to  retain  a  satisfactory  and 
regular  class  of  help.  The  table  shows,  however,  that  in  spite  of  such 
inducement  a  large  per  cent  of  employees  during  each  semiannual 
period  did  not  work  continuously.  The  per  cent  of  employees  who 
did  not  participate  in  profits  of  the  total  employees  was  over  40  at 
several  semiannual  distributions,  and  in  December,  1904,  during  a 
long  strike,  was  as  high  as  69.  The  per  cent  was  always  18  or  higher. 
This  shows  that,  in  spite  of  the  inducement  of  profit  sharing,  a  large 
per  cent  of  the  employees  during  each  semiannual  period  quit  the 
service  of  the  company  or  work  irregularly. 

METHODS  AND  FREQUENCY  OF  WAGE  PAYMENTS. 
PIECE  OB  TIME  RATES. 

When  piece  rates  are  paid,  the  raoio  between  the  output  of  the 
worker  and  his  remuneration  is  constant,  whereas  in  the  case  of  day 
rates  there  is  no  such  correspondence,  and  the  overseer  must  be 
depended  upon  to  get  the  desired  production  from  a  worker  who  has 
not  the  incentive  of  a  piece  rate.  Skill,  regular  daily  attendance  at 
work,  and  careful  attention  to  the  work  on  the  part  of  the  operative 
affect  most  directly  the  earnings  of  the  piece-rate  worker  and  meet  the 
manufacturer's  demand  for  production.  Hence,  in  order  to  stimu- 
late production,  mills  have  adopted  piece  rates  for  such  work  as  can 
readily  be  paid  for  by  the  piece.  In  each  mill  for  work  of  the  same 
kind,  piece  rates  were  found  to  be  always  the  same,  whether  the  work 
is  done  by  men,  women,  or  children. 

The  amount  of  output  of  a  picker  is  not  governed  by  the  skill  of 
the  picker  tender.  Hence  the  employees  in  the  picker  room  are 
paid  by  the  day.  Carders  also  are  paid  by  the  day.  All  employees 
in  the  picker  room  and  all  who  work  on  the  cards  are  men. 

Both  men  and  women  are  employed  as  comber  tenders,  and  they 
are  usually  paid  by  the  day. 

Men,  women,  and  boys  are  employed  as  drawing-frame  tenders, 
and  they  are  usually  paid  by  the  day. 

Regular  slubber  tenders  and  speeder  tenders — whether  on  inter- 
mediates, fine  frames,  or  jacks — are,  as  a  rule,  paid  by  the  hank. 
However,  there  must  be  a  considerable  number  of  spare  hands  on  the 
speeders.  These  spare  hands  serve  to  take  the  places  of  regular 
workers  that  are  absent  or  they  help  to  doff  the  frames  when  there 
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are  no  regular  speeder  doffers.  In  general,  these  spare  hands  have 
the  position  of  apprentices.  Because  of  the  various  kinds  of  work 
they  do,  spare  hands  are  usually  paid  by  the  day,  but  sometimes, 
when  they  take  the  places  of  regular  hands,  they  are  paid  by  the 
hank.  There  are  also  some  mills  where  all  the  speeder  tenders  are 
paid  a  flat  day  rate. 

Both  men  and  women  are  employed  as  slubber  tenders  and  speeder 
tenders;  in  the  South  the  greater  proportion  are  men,  and  in  New 
England  women.  The  difference  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that, 
where  coarse  yarns  are  spun,  as  in  most  southern  mills,  the  work  is 
heavier  than  where  fine  yarns  are  spun,  as  in  most  New  England  mills. 

Ring  spinning,  in  which  women  and  girls  are  employed,  is  always 
paid  by  the  side.  The  method  of  payment  by  the  side  possesses  some 
of  the  features  of  both  piece  and  time  rates.  The  employee  is  paid 
a  certain  rate  per  spinning  side  per  day  and  the  same  rate  is  paid  per 
side  to  adults  and  to  children,  to  males  and  to  females.  The  pay  is 
then  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  output,  as  the  more  sides 
she  can  keep  up,  the  more  money  she  earns.  To  this  degree,  it  is 
piece  rate.  But  since  she  is  paid  a  certain  amount  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  spindles  properly  attended,  her  pay  does  not  always  vary 
with  her  output.  If  the  work  "runs  well, "  by  reason  of  good  cotton 
and  good  atmospheric  conditions,  she  can  not  do  more  work  and  get 
more  pay,  as  she  could  if  she  were  paid  a  real  piece  rate,  because  she 
can  not  vary  the  number  of  sides  she  tends  from  day  to  day.  If  the 
threads  break  often  because  of  poor  cotton  or  unfavorable  atmospheric 
conditions,  she  must  keep  up  the  production  by  greater  effort,  with 
no  increase  in  pay.  One  of  the  advantages  of  a  piece  rate  to  the  em- 
ployee is  that  any  increase  in  the  speed  of  the  machinery,  while  it 
results  in  increased  effort  on  the  part  of  the  worker,  also  results  in 
a  corresponding  increase  in  earnings.  But  in  ring  spinning,  under  this 
method  of  payment,  an  increase  in  speed  of  the  machinery  means 
increased  effort  at  the  same  or  sometimes  less  pay,  for  the  spinner 
may  not  be  able  to  tend  so  many  sides  as  before,  and  if  not  must 
receive  less  pay. 

The  amount  of  production  depends  upon  the  speed  of  the  machinery 
and  upon  the  length  of  time  any  ends  are  allowed  to  remain  broken. 
If  the  spinner  does  not  watch  her  sides  closely  enough  to  keep  this 
interval  within  a  certain  fixed  maximum,  she  is  obliged  to  take  fewer 
sides.  Consequently  the  actual  conditions  of  this  wage  are  these: 
The  employer  stipulates  to  get  a  certain  production — since  a  certain 
number  of  sides,  properly  tended,  gives  approximately  a  certain  pro- 
duction— for  a  given  wage,  whether  or  not  this  production  demands 
an  absolutely  constant  effort;  whereas  the  employee,  if  she  can  not 
reach  that  production  with  her  maximum  effort,  agrees  to  take  fewer 
sides  and  receive  less  pay.  For  the  employer  it  has  all  the  advan- 
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tages  of  a  piece  rate  without  its  disadvantages,  whereas  for  the  em- 
ployee it  has  the  disadvantages  without  the  advantages.  This  is 
really  a  "task  wage." 

Men,  women,  and  children  are  employed  as  doffers,  but  mostly 
boys,  especially  in  the  South.  The  work  of  doffers  varies  so  much  that 
it  is  practically  necessary  to  pay  them,  by  the  day.  In  a  very  few 
cases  they  are  found  to  be  paid  by  the  side — a  method  analogous 
to  that  by  which  spinners  are  paid. 

Mule  spinners  are  invariably  men.  They  are  usually  paid  by  the 
piece. 

Back  boys  are  paid  by  the  day. 

Spoolers  are  always  women  or  girls,  and  are  paid  by  the  piece — 
either  by  the  box,  the  hundred  spools,  or  the  hundred  pounds,  all  of 
which  methods  of  payment  are  practically  identical.  Sometimes, 
however,  they  are  paid  by  the  day. 

Winders  are  nearly  all  women  and  girls;  they  are  generally  paid  by 
the  piece,  though  sometimes  they  are  paid  a  flat  day  rate. 

Drawing-in  hands  (always  women  and  girls)  are  paid  by  the  piece, 
except  when,  as  occasionally  happens,  a  drawing-in  hand  works  both 
at  this  occupation  and  also  at  weaving,  in  which  case  she  is  paid  by 
the  day. 

Ball  or  chain  warpers  are  always  men,  and  are  paid  by  the  day. 

Beam  warpers  are  sometimes  men,  but  more  generally  women, 
and  are  paid  by  the  piece  in  about  as  many  mills  as  they  are  paid  by 
the  day. 

Women  and  girls  are  employed  as  creelers.  They  are  paid  by  the 
day,  as  the  work  practically  demands,  because  the  frames  must  be 
creeled  as  the  yarn  runs  out,  and  the  amount  of  work  varies  from 
day  to  day. 

Slasher  tenders  are  always  men — because  of  the  heavy  work — and 
are  always  paid  by  the  day. 

Men,  women,  and  children  are  employed  as  weavers. 

The  general  method  of  paying  weavers  is  by  the  cut.  In  this 
occupation,  as  well  as  in  that  of  speeder  tender,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  spare  hands  are  necessary,  about  one-half  of  whom  are  paid  by 
the  day,  the  rest  by  the  cut,  or  in  a  few  cases  by  the  number  of 
looms  tended — the  latter  method  being  exactly  analogous  to  the 
method  of  paying  spinners. 

The  employer  usually  varies  the  day  rate  with  the  amount  of  pro- 
duction of  which  the  average  employee  is  capable,  and  so  arranges 
piece  rates  that  the  average  employee  will  not  earn  more  than  a  cer- 
tain maximum.  In  other  words,  the  attempt  is  always  to  obtain  as 
nearly  as  possible  a  given  production  for  a  given  labor  cost.  This  is 
illustrated  by  the  piece  price  scales  for  weaving  sheetings  and  print 
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cloths  in  two  mills  in  South  Carolina,  which  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 

PIECE  PRICES  FOR  WEAVING  SHEETINGS  AND  PRINT  CLOTHS,  WITH  THEORETICAL 
PRODUCTION  AND  EARNINGS,  IN  TWO  SOUTH  CAROLINA  MILLS. 

MILL  No.  1,  USING  WHITIN  AND  LOWELL  LOOMS. 


Earnings  on 

Width  of  cut 
(inches). 

Length  of 
cut  (yards). 

Picks  per 
inch. 

Picks  per 
minute. 

Price  per  cut. 

Theoretical 
production  in 
11-hour  day 
(yards). 

one  loom  in 
11-hour  day  on 
basis  of  90  per 
cent  of  theo- 
retical produc- 

tion. 

30 

60 

40 

185 

$0.  1325 

84.8 

$0.169 

30 

60 

44 

185 

.1450 

77.1 

.168 

30 

80 

46 

185 

.2000 

73.7 

.166 

30 

60 

48 

170 

.1700 

64.9 

.165 

MILL  No.  2,  USING  DRAPER  (NORTHRUP)  LOOMS. 


36 
36 

50 
50 

68 
60 

150 
150 

so.  ioa> 

.0900 

40.4 
45.8 


$0.073 
.074 


Picks  per  inch  means  the  number  of  filling  threads  in  an  inch  of 
cloth.  Picks  per  minute  means  the  number  of  filling  threads  which 
are  woven  between  the  warp  threads  in  a  minute  and  indicates  the 
speed  of  the  loom.  The  theoretical  production  in  yards  of  cloth  in  a 
day  of  eleven  hours  is  found  by  dividing  the  number  of  picks  run  in  that 
time  by  the  number  of  picks  in  a  yard  of  cloth.  Theoretical  produc- 
tion makes  no  allowance  for  necessary  stoppages  on  account  of  break- 
ages or  putting  in  a  new  warp.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the,  theoretical 
production  is  usually  considered  satisfactory. 

On  the  basis  of  90  per  cent  of  the  theoretical  production  a  weaver 
hi  the  first  mill  who  tended  9  Whitin  or  Lowell  looms  could  earn  on 
one  grade  of  cloth  $0.169  per  loom,  or  $1.52  per  day,  and  on  three 
other  grades  $1.51,  $1.49,  and  $1.48  per  day.  On  the  same  basis  a 
weaver  in  the  second  mill  who  tended  20  Draper  (Northrup)  auto- 
matic looms  could  earn  on  one  grade  of  cloth  $1.46  per  day  and  on 
another  $1.48  per  day. 

In  weaving  it  is  possible  for  what  is  apparently  a  piece  rate  to  be 
changed  without  the  weaver's  knowledge.  A  few  yards  may  be 
added  to  a  cut  of  cloth  or  other  changes  made,  the  style  renamed,  and 
the  same  price  paid  as  before. 

Massachusetts  is  the  only  State  where  the  pieceworker  is  protected 
by  law  from  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  employer  to  vary  the  piece 
rate  without  the  knowledge  of  the  employee.  The  Massachusetts 
law(°)  requires  that  "the  intended  and  maximum  length  of  a  cut  or 
piece,  the  count  per  inch  of  reed,  and  the  number  of  picks  per  inch 
and  the  price  per  cut  or  piece,  or  per  pound'7  shall  be  posted  in  every 


«Sec.  66,  chap.  106,  Revised  Laws  of  1902,  as  amended  by  chap.  304,  acts  of  1905. 
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weave  room,  "and  each  warp  shall  bear  a  designating  ticket  or  mark 
of  identification/'  and  "the  maximum  length  of  a  cut  or  piece  shall 
not  exceed  3  per  cent  of  the  intended  length  of  the  same." 

The  same  law  in  Massachusetts  further  provides  that  "in  roving 
or  spinning  rooms  the  number  of  roving  or  yarn  and  the  price  per 
hank  for  each  size  of  machine  shall  be  stated;  and  each  machine  shall 
bear  a  ticket  stating  the  number  of  the  roving  or  yarn  made  upon  it." 

Only  men  are  employed  as  loom  fixers,  and  they  are  usually  paid 
an  amount  equal  to  a  certain  percentage  of  the  earnings  of  the  weav- 
ers who  tend  the  looms  which  they  fix. 

The  principal  occupations  in  a  cotton  mill  may  be  classified  accord- 
ingly as  the  operators  are  usually  adults  or  children,  or  both,  together 
with  the  usual  method  of  payment,  as  follows: 

OCCUPATIONS   IN  COTTON   MILLS  AND   METHODS   OF   PAYMENT. 


Occupations  employing  mostly— 

Method 
merit. 

Occupations  employing  mostly— 

Method 
of  pay- 
ment. 

Men: 

Ball  warper.. 

Day. 

Men,  women,  and  boys: 
Drawing-frame  tender  .  . 

Day. 

Card  tender  

Day. 

Men,  women,  boys,  and  girls: 

Loom  fixer 

(a) 

Doffer...            , 

Day. 

Mule  spinner 

Piece. 

Weaver 

Piece 

Picker  tender  

Day. 

Women  and  girls: 

Slasher  tender 

Day. 

Creeler 

Day 

Men  and  women: 

Drawer-in... 

Piece. 

Comber  tender 

Day. 

Ring  spinner 

Side 

Slubber  tender  

Piece. 

Spooler  

Piece. 

Speeder  tender 

Piece. 

Boys: 

Warper  tender 

Piece 

Back  boy 

Dav 

a  An  amount  equal  to  a  certain  percentage  of  the  earnings  of  weavers. 

It  may  be  observed  that  in  none  of  these  occupations  are  children 
only  employed,  except  in  that  of  back  boy,  and  here  they  are  usually 
well-grown  boys  or  youths. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  those  occupations  in  which  men  only  are 
employed,  mule  spinners  excepted,  payment  is  made  by  the  day.  In 
the  occupations  in  which  women  and  children  are  most  numerously 
employed  payment  is  usually  made  at  piece  rates. 

With  the  systemization  of  any  industry  the  tendency,  where  pos- 
sible, is  toward  a  system  of  piece  rates.  In  this  connection  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  in  North  Carolina,  where  the  mills  are  compara- 
tively small,  more  instances  than  in  any  other  State  were  reported  of 
payment  by  time  rate  in  occupations  usually  paid  by  the  piece. 

FREQUENCY  OF  PAYMENT  OF  WAGES. 

With  the  stricter  labor  regulation  in  the  New  England  States,  the 
question  of  frequency  of  payment  of  wages  is  fixed  by  law. 

Maine  requires  that  wages  shall  be  paid  biweekly  to  within  eight 
days  of  the  date  of  said  payment  (sec.  57,  chap.  40,  Revised  Statutes 
of  1903).  Massachusetts  requires  weekly  payment  to  within  six  days 
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of  the  date  of  payment  (sec.  62,  chap.  106,  Revised  Laws  of  1902). 
New  Hampshire  requires  weekly  payment  to  within  eight  days  (sec. 
21,  chap.  180,  Public  Statutes  of  1891).  Rhode  Island  requires 
weekly  payment  to  within  nine  days  (sec.  25,  chap.  177,  General  Laws 
of  1896).  New  Hampshire  in  addition  provides  for  the  posting  of  the 
above  regulation  in  the  various  establishments.  The  conditions  in 
New  England,  shown  in  the  following  table,  are  practically  determined 
by  these  laws: 

FREQUENCY  OF  WAGE  PAYMENT  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED. 


Payment  of  wages. 

Maine. 

New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Massachu- 
setts. 

Rhode 
Island. 

Total. 

Per  cent. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Weekly 

2 
5 

709 
1,576 

22 

18,001 

10 

6,810 

34 
12 

25,  520 
7,510 

73.9 
26.1 

77.3 

22.7 

Biweekly  or  semi- 
monthly     ...... 

7 

5,934 

Monthly  

Total 

7 

5,934 

7 

2,285 

22 

18,001 

10 

6,810 

46 

33,030 

100.0 

100.0 

In  general  terms  about  one-fourth  of  the  employees  of  the  New 
England  cotton  mills  investigated  are  paid  biweekly,  and  about  three- 
fourths  weekly,  the  converse  of  conditions  in  the  South,  where  one- 
third  are  paid  weekly  and  two- thirds  biweekly. 

In  Massachusetts  wages  are  universally  paid  weekly,  and  a  week's 
wages  held  back  as  guaranty  of  the  employee's  giving  notice  of  inten- 
tion to  leave.  In  Rhode  Island  they  are  paid  weekly,  with  nine  days' 
wages  held  back.  In  Maine  they  are  paid  biweekly,  with  eight  days' 
wages  held  back — exactly  as  the  law  permits. 

In  New  Hampshire  five  mills  paid  biweekly,  thus  violating  the  law 
requiring  weekly  payment  of  wages;  but  such  mills  did  not  hold  back 
the  eight  days'  wages,  which  the  law  permits  when  wages  are  paid 
weekly. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  law  in  these  States  requires  that 
if  the  employer  withholds  a  part  of  the  employee's  wages  as  a  guar- 
anty that  the  employee  will  give  sufficient  notice  before  he  leaves  the 
establishment  the  employer  must  agree  likewise  to  give  similar  notice 
before  dismissing  an  employee,  unless  the  discharge  is  for  reasonable 
cause. 

Considering  this  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  employee, 
it  is  found  that  in  Massachusetts  he  received  his  first  wages  twelve 
days  after  he  began  work,  and  thereafter  drew  his  pay  weekly.  In 
Rhode  Island  he  received  his  first  wage  within  fifteen  days  after  he 
began  work,  and  thereafter  weekly.  In  Maine  he  had  to  wait  three 
weeks  for  his  first  payment,  payment  thereafter  being  made  biweekly. 
In  New  Hampshire  one-third  of  the  employees  received  payment 
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fourteen  days  after  starting  work  and  thereafter  weekly,  and  two- 
thirds  drew  pay  the  first  week,  and  thereafter  weekly. 

The  only  law  concerning  frequency  of  payment  of  wages,  in  any  of 
the  six  Southern  States  where  cotton  mills  were  investigated,  is  in 
Virginia,  where  the  law  requires  that  wages  be  paid  "at  least  once 
in  each  month"  (sec.  3657d,  Code  of  1904).  In  few  establishments, 
however,  are  the  intervals  between  wage  payments  longer  than  two 
weeks.  The  number  of  establishments  and  the  number  of  employees 
in  those  establishments,  where  wages  were  paid  weekly,  biweekly  or 
semimonthly,  and  monthly,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table: 

FREQUENCY   OF  WAGE   PAYMENT   IN   SOUTHERN  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED. 


Payment  of  wages. 

Virginia. 

North  Carolina. 

South  Carolina. 

Georgia. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Weekly 

1 
3 

103 
3,189 

37 
21 
1 

6,791 
4,512 
108 

3 
33 

860 
13,561 

12  • 

19 

5,012 
6,340 

Biweekly  or  semimonthly.  .  . 

Monthly 

Total  

4 

3,292 

59 

11,411 

36 

14,421 

31 

11,352 

Payment  of  wages. 

Alabama. 

Mississippi. 

Total. 

Percent.- 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Weekly  . 

4 
8 
1 

1,463 
3,869 
237 

6 
3 

1,400 
860 

63 

87 
2 

15,629 
32,331 
345 

41.5 

57.2 
1.3 

32.4 

66.9 
.7 

Biweekly  or  semimonthly.  . 

Monthly... 

Total  

13 

5,569 

9 

2,260 

152 

48,305 

100.0 

100.0 

I 


It  will  be  noticed  that  while  wages  were  paid  weekly  in  41.5  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  establishments,  and  biweekly  or  semimonthly 
in  57.2  per  cent,  the  41.5  per  cent  of  establishments  contained  only 
32.4  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  employees,  whereas  the  57.2  per 
cent  contained  66.9  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  employees. 
This  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  in  the  smaller  establishments  of  North 
Carolina  the  tendency  is  toward  weekly  payments,  whereas  in  the 
larger  establishments  of  South  Carolina  the  tendency  is  almost  wholly 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

In  general  terms,  it  may  be  said  that  one-third  of  the  employees  in 
southern  cotton  mills  are  paid  weekly,  and  two-thirds  are  paid  every 
two  weeks,  the  number  paid  monthly  being  so  small  as  to  be  negligible. 
Among  the  mills  where  payment  is  made  weekly,  there  may  be  men- 
tioned a  certain  " chain  of  mills"  in  North  Carolina  where  this  fact 
is  advertised  as  an  inducement  to  get  workers. 
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WAGES  OF  CHILDREN— TO  WHOM  PAID. 

In  the  South  the  earnings  of  the  members  of  a  family  working  in  a 
cotton  mill  are  usually  paid  to  them  individually,  but  in  some 
instances  the  earnings  of  all  are  paid  to  one  member  of  the  family. 
Usually  they  are  paid  to  the  father,  since  a  child  is  rarely  intrusted 
with  such  an  amount  of  money,  but  sometimes  they  are  paid  to  any 
member  of  the  family.  This  method  is  practicable  only  in  small  mills 
where  the  personnel  of  the  whole  force  is  known  to  the  superintendent. 
In  larger  mills  the  overseer  of  each  department  sends  in  separate  rec- 
ords to  the  office,  and  the  earnings  of  all  members  of  the  family 
working  in  each  department  are  paid  to  the  eldest.  In  still  larger 
mills  pay  envelopes  are  usually  made  out,  not  for  the  whole  family, 
but  for  the  individuals  separately.  In  either  case,  in  order  to  draw 
the  earnings  of  the  children,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  father  or 
mother  or  guardian  shall  be  a  worker  in  the  same  mill. 

However,  even  when  a  child  draws  his  own  earnings,  the  result  is 
practically  the  same  as  when  the  father  draws  them,  because  nearly 
always  the  envelope  is  turned  over  to  the  parent  unopened.  There 
is  no  question  as  to  this — it  is  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  In 
farming  communities  the  labor  of  the  child  is  demanded  by  the 
parent  without  question,  and  there  is  no  thought  of  a  return  except 
in  "  raising."  And  the  same  notions  prevail  among  the  southern  cot- 
ton-mill workers  who  are  in  most  cases  not  yet  one  generation  removed 
from  life  on  the  farm. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  the  child  at  work  in  the  mill  has  a  certain 
economic  independence  in  the  family  not  accorded  to  the  children 
not  earning  wages.  His  evenings  and  Saturday  afternoons  are  his  own. 
The  little  girl  is  not  so  often  asked  to  "mind  the  baby"  or  to  wash 
the  dishes.  These  duties  usually  devolve  upon  the  oldest  schoolgirl, 
who,  in  consequence,  develops  a  strong  desire  to  enter  the  mill  as 
soon  as  she  can.  The  small  boy  at  work  is  exempt  from  the  chores- 
that  fell  to  his  lot  before  he  entered  the  mill.  Occasionally,  but  not 
often,  the  children  have  a  little  spending  money;  often  they  have 
more  candy  and  -tobacco,  for  a  larger  weekly  income  makes  possible 
a  larger  bill  at  the  store. 

The  number  of  establishments  investigated  in  the  South  which 
pay  wages  customarily  to  specified  persons  is  shown  in  the  following 
table : 
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NUMBER   OF  SOUTHERN  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED  PAYING  THE  EARNINGS 
OF  CHILDREN  TO   SPECIFIED   PERSONS,  BY   STATES. 


State. 

Establishments  investigated  in  which 
the  earnings  of  children  are  paid  to  — 

Total. 

Parent 
or 

guardian. 

Child. 

Parent, 
guardian, 
or  child. 

Parent 
on  de- 
mand, 
otherwise 
to  child. 

Virginia                                    -            

1 
25 
3 
2 

3 
16 
14 

17 
10 
3 

"*8 

7 
10 
1 
2 

'"16" 
12 
2 
2 
1 

4 
59 
36 
31 
13 
9 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina                           

\labama                      

Mississippi 

3 

Total                                    .             

34 

G3 

28 

27 

152 

Since  North  Carolina  is  preeminently  the  State  of  small  cotton 
mills,  where  the  system  of  putting  the  earnings  of  a  family  in  one  pay 
envelope  is  most  general,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  in  that 
State  the  earnings  of  the  children  were  paid  to  their  parents  in  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  establishments  than  in  any  other.  In  the 
other  States  those  establishments  which  paid  earnings  to  the  parents 
had  a  comparatively  small  number  of  employees. 

In  only  those  establishments  where  the  earnings  are  always  paid 
to  the  child  worker  is  there  anything  to  prevent  a  dissolute  father 
from  collecting  and  wasting  the  wages  of  all  his  children.  But  even 
in  these  cases,  it  is  often  found  that  the  children  are  so  much  in  fear 
of  the  father  that  the  money  is  turned  over  to  him  immediately. 
Only  in  very  rare  cases  does  the  mother  overcome  the  force  of  the 
patriarchal  traditions. 

If  the  father  does  not  work  in  the  mill,  the  rent  and  the  store  bill 
are  deducted  from  the  wages  of  the  children,  if  the  family  lives  in  a 
company  house  and  trades  at  a  company  store. 

Children  who  work  as  helpers  do  not  receive  any  pay  directly. 
Their  earnings  are  added  to  those  of  the  parent  or  other  relative. 

The  attitude  of  parents  toward  laws  restricting  the  employment 
of  children  illustrates  clearly  the  fact  that  the  earnings  of  the  child  are 
considered  indisputably  the  parents'  rightful  due.  The  fathers  and 
mothers  vehemently  declare  that  the  State  has  no  right  to  interfere, 
if  they  wish  to  uput  their  own  children  to  work,"  and  that  it  is  only 
fair  for  the  child  to  "  begin  to  pay  back  for  his  keep."  If  ever  a  little 
doubt  is  felt  as  to  the  fairness  of  taking  all  the  child's  pay,  the  excuse 
is  offered  that  he  is  apt  to  lose  the  money,  or  that  it  makes  him  too 
independent  to  draw  his  own  pay. 

This  attitude  is  further  illustrated  by  the  custom  in  several  mills 
of  paying  extra  for  overtime  work  directly  to  the  children  them- 
selves, while  paying  their  regular  earnings  to  the  parents.  In 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 23 
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one  of  these,  a  South  Carolina  mill,  children  who  worked  overtime 
six  hours  a  week  were  paid  5  cents  extra  for  their  own  use.  In 
another,  an  Alabama  mill,  children  who  worked  for  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  to  two  hours  overtime  per  week  were  paid  10  cents  extra  for 
their  own  use. 

In  a  mill  in  North  Carolina  the  system  of  paying  the  children  their 
own  wages  was  begun  at  the  time  of  the  agent's  visit.  Great  was 
the  indignation  on  the  part  of  fathers  and  mothers  that  they  were 
not  allowed  to  "draw  then1  own  children's  pay." 

Contrary  to  the  custom  in  southern  mills,  wages  of  children  at  work 
in  New  England  cotton  mills  are  almost  invariably  paid  to  the 
children  themselves.  All  of  the  46  cotton  mills  investigated  in  New 
England  paid  the  earnings  of  minors  to  the  minors  themselves,  but 
one  mill  in  Rhode  Island  and  one  in  New  Hampshire  paid  such 
earnings  to  the  parent  or  guardian  if  demanded. 

In  the  large  establishments  of  the  North  the  system  of  recording  the 
wages  of  all  the  members  of  one  family  upon  one  slip,  and  paying 
them  in  one  envelope  to  the  father,  is  considered  impracticable. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  COTTON  MILL  AND  WORKING  CONDITIONS. 
THE  MILL— CONSTRUCTION  AND  SURROUNDINGS. 

The  cotton  mill,  whether  of  the  older  type  or  of  modern  construc- 
tion, is  almost  invariably  built  of  brick  or  stone.  Between  the  fac- 
tories which  were  erected  many  years  ago  and  those  which  have  been 
built  recently  there  is  a  marked  contrast.  The  older  mills  are  built 
with  low  ceilings,  small  windows,  and  wide  spaces  between  the  win- 
dows. The  modern  mills  are  designed  with  high  ceilings,  large  win- 
dows, and  narrow  piers  between  the  windows.  The  provision  for 
light  and  windo,w  ventilation  is,  therefore,  much  better  in  the  newer 
mills  than  in  those  of  the  older  type.  Owing  to  the  more  recent 
development  of  the  industry  in  the  South  than  in  New  England,  a 
larger  proportion  of  mills  of  modern  construction  are  found  in  the 
South. 

The  oldest  building  of  any  cotton  mill  which  was  included  in  this 
investigation  was  one  in  Rhode  Island,  which  was  built  about  1813, 
and  the  next  oldest  was  one  in  Massachusetts,  erected  in  1846.  The 
first  had  very  small  windows,  2J  by  4  feet.  The  windows  in  the  sec- 
ond were  much  larger,  3^  by  6  feet.  The  wall  spaces  between  the 
windows  in  both  mills  were  6  feet  or  more  wide,  and  the  ceilings  in 
both  mills  were  but  10  feet  high. 

There  are  in  the  North  many  mills  of  the  older  type.  The  South 
also  has  a  considerable  number.  In  some  of  these  mills  every  effort 
is  made  by  the  management  to  offset  the  disadvantages  resulting 
from  fault  of  construction  by  providing  good  light,  ventilation,  and 
modern  plumbing.  These  measures,  together  with  strict  cleanliness, 
will  sometimes  suffice  to  make  even  an  old  mill  somewhat  more  hab- 
itable and  safe.  There  is  a  tendency,  however,  on  the  part  of  some 
owners  of  the  older  mills  to  keep  down  expenditures  of  every  kind, 
the  excuse  being  that  as  the  buildings  are  so  old  any  considerable 
expenditure  is  not  justified. 

Where  the  mill  building  is  several  stories  in  height  it  is  usual  to 
place  the  heaviest  machinery  on  the  lowest  floor  and  the  lighter 
machinery  at  the  top.  Looms  are  usually  placed  near  the  ground, 
because  their  constant  vibration  jars  the  walls  and  the  floors,  and 
the  strain  on  the  building  is  much  greater  if  they  are  in  the  upper 
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story.  In  a  typical  four-story  mill  the  picker  room  and  dyehouse 
are  in  separate  buildings  or  sheds.  The  first  floor  is  used  principally 
for  weaving  and  drawing  in,  and  the  second  for  carding,  drawing, 
and  speeding.  The  third  floor  is  used  for  frame  spinning,  spooling, 
and  warping,  and  the  fourth  for  mule  spinning. 

The  motive  power  usually  employed  for  cotton  mills  is  steam,  but 
in  both  the  North  and  the  South  water  power  is  largely  used.  In 
the  South  especially  many  mills  are  operated  by  electric  current 
brought  from  distant  water  powers. 

In  both  New  England  and  the  South  some  of  the  mills,  especially 
those  located  in  the  country  and  in  the  smaller  towns,  have  attractive 
surroundings,  with  well-kept  lawns  and  trees. 

Most  of  the  mills  in  New  England,  except  those  in  the  larger  cities, 
are  inclosed  by  fences,  and  employees  must  enter  through  gates  or 
doors,  at  which  some  one  is  stationed  to  exclude  all  except  those  who 
are  connected  with  the  establishment.  In  the  South  fences  around 
mills  are  exceptional  and  in  many  cases  strangers  may  enter  the 
smaller  mills  without  asking  permission  of  anyone. 

HYGIENIC  CONDITIONS  OF  MILLS. 
LIGHTING. 

Natural  light  is  of  the  first  importance  in  a  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment, not  only  because  for  most  purposes  it  is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  best  artificial  illumination,  but  also  because  it  is  a  pow- 
erful germicide.  To  let  it  in  freely  and  fully  for  both  these  purposes 
is  the  aim  of  the  present-day  mill  architect.  Recent  mill  construc- 
tions show  a  great  advance  over  older  forms  in  the  provisions  for 
lighting. 

Most  of  the  older  cotton  mills  are  built  with  gable  roofs,  but  in 
only  a  part  of  the  mills  of  this  type  are  skylights  used.  The  newer 
mills,  as  a  rule,  have  flat  roofs;  in  some,  provision  for  additional 
light  and  ventilation  is  made  by  old-fashioned  skylights  with  movable 
sash,  although  the  monitor  system  of  lighting  is  much  in  use.  The 
monitor  is  a  long  box-like  affair  superimposed  upon  the  main  roof 
and  itself  having  a  gable  roof  of  its  own.  It  opens  freely  into  the 
room  below.  It  is  a  very  advantageous  form  of  construction  for 
obtaining  ventilation,  but  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  for  obtaining 
light.  The  usefulness  of  the  monitor  roof  for  lighting  purposes  is  of 
course  limited  to  the  upper  story  of  mills  or  to  one-story  structures. 

A  form  of  roof  used  in  mills  of  the  most  recent  construction  is  called 
the  saw-tooth  roof.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  gables,  each  having  a 
sharply  rising  and  a  gently  sloping  side.  These  in  section  give  an 
appearance  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw.  The  abruptly  rising  side  is 
mainly  composed  of  glass.  By  placing  the  building  so  that  these 
glazed  portions  of  the  roof  face  the  north  the  direct  glare  of  the  sun 
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is  avoided  and  a  uniform  well-diffused  light  is  secured.  Some  of 
the  newer  mills  have  weave  sheds  of  this  description. 

In  the  South  there  are  many  mills  having  one  story  only,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  smaller  mills  are  of  this  type.  Where  there 
is  only  one  story  an  abundance  of  light  may  be  obtained  through  the 
roof.  In  the  North  there  are  many  weave  sheds  which,  for  the  same 
reason,  have  only  one  story.  In  weaving,  especially  in  weaving 
colors  and  designs,  it  is  particularly  important  to  have  plenty  of 
light. 

Nearly  all  modern  mills  have  windows  extending  from  within  4  or 
5  feet  of  the  floor  to  the  ceiling.  The  window  panes  are  sometimes 
of  clear  glass  at  the  bottom  and  of  ribbed  or  ground  glass  above. 
The  sunlight  taxes  the  eyesight  of  the  operatives,  but  they  object  to 
windows  made  entirely  of  opaque  glass,  since  it  prevents  them  from 
looking  out. 

In  a  few  of  the  mills  the  mistake  is  made  of  so  arranging  the 
machinery  that  the  "alleys"  or  aisles  run  parallel  with  the  windows. 
This  causes  defective  light  in  the  middle  of  the  workroom. 

The  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  new  mills  are  usually  painted  or  cal- 
cimined  white,  so  as  to  reflect  the  light  onto  the  machinery.  In 
some  cases  the  walls  are  painted  black  part  of  the  way  up,  so  that 
they  may  not  be  so  easily  soiled. 

Much  more  thorough  study  of  lighting  conditions  than  was  possi- 
ble during  this  investigation  would  be  necessary  before  conclusions 
of  any  value  could  be  offered.  It  would  be  necessary  to  determine 
the  requirements  of  the  different  rooms,  notice  the  relations  of  win- 
dow area  to  floor  space,  and  many  other  things.  The  most  that  can 
be  said  is  that  while  some  mills  were  certainly  insufficiently  lighted, 
for  the  most  part  where  compared  with  other  industrial  structures 
the  cotton  mills  are  undoubtedly  among  the  better  lighted.  From 
the  nature  of  the  work  it  is  much  less  difficult  to  keep  their  in- 
teriors freshened  up  with  paint  and  calcimine  than  is  the  case  with 
some  other  industries. 

The  danger  from  fire  is  so  great  in  cotton  mills  that  electric  light 
has  almost  entirely  superseded  other  forms  of  illumination. 

In  some  rural  districts  both  North  and  South  a  few  small  mills 
still  use  oil  lamps.  The  light  afforded  is  poor,  the  air  is  devitalized 
by  them,  and  the  danger  of  fire  is  always  present.  A  few  mills  hav- 
ing electric  installation  are  also  piped  for  gas  to  be  used  in  case  of 
accident  to  the  electric  apparatus. 

The  distribution,  arrangement,  and  amount  of  artificial  illumination 
needed  in  these  mills  from  the  standpoint  of  the  conservation  of 
eyesight  in  the  workers  is  a  subject  yet  to  be  studied. 

No  legislation  regarding  general  lighting  has  been  adopted.  There 
are  some  provisions  for  lighting  with  regard  to  halls  and  stairways 
not  particularly  applicable  to  cotton  mills. 
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VENTILATION  AND  HUMIDITY. 

No  conclusions  in  regard  to  ventilation  based  upon  the  space  pro- 
vided per  person  or  upon  the  impressions  of  an  observer  are  of  any 
value.  Both  the  English  commission  and  the  observations  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  agree  in  finding  that  many  rooms  which  had 
space  greatly  in  excess  of  the  amount  prescribed  by  any  statute  in 
force,  were  in  the  worst  condition. 

Personal  feeling  is,  if  anything,  a  still  more  uncertain  guide.  The 
personal  equation  is  too  large  a  factor.  The  same  person  may  on  this 
basis  pronounce  identical  conditions  to  be  distinctly  different.  Until 
exact  tests  are  applied  an  attempt  to  offer  comparative  statements  is 
of  small  value. 

All  that  will  be  attempted  here  is  to  state  briefly  the  various 
means  employed  to  provide  fresh  air. 

Of  the  198  mills  studied,  154  relied  entirely  upon  what  may  be 
called  natural  ventilation,  such  as  open  windows,  openings  in  the 
roof,  monitors,  etc.  By  careful  adjustment  these  may  be  made  to 
produce  a  fair  condition.  The  difficulty  is  in  the  lack  of  a  scientific 
standard,  and  that  adjustment  can  not  be  made  without  constant 
and  intelligent  attention.  The  application  of  positive  law  is  the 
only  possible  method  upon  which  reliance  can  be  placed. 

Of  the  46  mills  covered  by  the  investigation  in  New  England, 
34.78  per  cent  supplement  the  natural  method  by  mechanical  means. 
In  the  152  southern  mills  18.40  per  cent  are  similarly  provided. 
The  difference  in  climate  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  considering 
these  figures.  From  another  viewpoint  also  this  is  still  more  clearly 
the  case.  In  the  South  17  of  the  mills  investigated  were  provided 
with  complete  systems  for  warming  and  ventilating  by  the  use  of 
power.  Similar  systems  appear  in  but  two  of  the  New  England  mills 
investigated. 

None  of  the  States  included  in  this  investigation  has  very  explicit 
laws  regarding  ventilation.  Massachusetts  has  a  general  require- 
ment that  "adequate"  ventilation  be  provided.  Rhode  Island  and 
Maine  give  very  indefinite  discretion  to  the  inspectors,  and  thus  far 
no  noticeable  change  has  resulted.  In  the  other  States  nothing 
regarding  this  matter  is  yet  upon  the  statute  books.  In  England 
it  is  required  that  the  artificially  humidified  air  in  cotton  cloth 
weaving  sheds  shall  not  contain  more  than  9  volumes  of  carbon  dioxide 
in  10,000  of  air.  The  British  parliamentary  commission  reported 
that  this  regulation  has  been  productive  of  great  benefit.  (a) 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  American  conditions  in  this  respect 
are  not  so  good  as  those  in  English  cotton  mills.  When  the  high 

"First  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Ven- 
tilation of  Factories  and  Workshops.  Home  Office,  1902,  p.  4. 
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death  rate  from  tuberculosis  among  cotton  mill  operatives  disclosed 
in  another  section  (a)  of  this  investigation  is  considered  along  with  the 
insufficiency  of  methods  in  general  use  for  ventilating  purposes  the 
necessity  for  very  thorough  investigation  and  some  vigorous  meas- 
ures of  improvement  will  become  evident. 

How  far  this  country  should  go  toward  the  English  standard 
stated  above  can  be  determined  only  by  exact  studies,  like  those 
which  have  been  made  there. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  met  with  in  the  practical  proc- 
esses of  manufacturing  cotton  is  how  to  preserve  within  the  work- 
rooms, especially  the  spinning  and  weave  rooms,  proper  relative 
proportions  of  heat  and  humidity.  When  too  dry,  cotton  generates 
in  its  passage  through  the  machine  a  certain  amount  of  electricity. 
At  once  the  strand  bristles  with  erect  fibers  which,  in  this  position, 
subtract  from  the  tensile  strength  of  the  thread,  rendering  it  much 
more  likely  to  break,  besides  interfering  with  the  passage  of  the 
strand.  The  fibers  which  still  retain  their  proper  position  are  brittle 
and  likely  to  snap  and  at  the  same  time  are  less  pliable.  All  these 
conditions  combine  to  make  the  cotton  "run"  poorly  and  give  the 
operatives  trouble.  Artificial  humidity  becomes  under  these  cir- 
cumstances a  necessity  in  the  spinning  and  weaving  rooms.  This 
necessity  may  be  lessened  to  real  advantage  by  certain  methods  in 
the  preliminary  stages  which  tend  to  conserve  the  natural  moisture 
of  the  cotton  fiber. 

The  finer  grades  of  work  require  more  heat  and  moisture  than  the 
coarser  grades.  In  the  manufacture  of  the  finest  textures,  the  fibers 
must  be  drawn,  the  yarn  spun,  and  the  cloth  woven  in  an  exceed- 
ingly warm  and  humid  atmosphere.  The  abuse  of  having  too  much 
humidity  is  not  so  great  in  the  South  as  in  New  England  because 
most  southern  mills  manufacture  coarse  fabrics  and  most  northern 
mills  fine  goods.  The  amount  of  moisture  varies,  too,  with  the  amount 
of  sizing  used.  Some  of  the  markets  for  which  the  English  factories 
manufacture  demand  goods  containing  more  sizing  than  cloth  that 
is  made  in  America;  hence  more  humidity  is  required  in  English 
mills  than  in  mills  in  this  country.  Therefore,  the  table  governing 
the  relative  amount  of  temperature  and  humidity,  which  is  found  in 
the  English  Cotton  Cloth  Factories  Act,  is  not  adapted  to  mills  in 
America. 

While  the  regulation  of  humidity  is  important  because  of  its  rela- 
tion to  the  processes  of  manufacture,  it  is  no  less  important  as  affect- 
ing the  health  of  the  operatives.  What  degree  of  moisture  is  safely 
permissible  from  the  standpoint  of  the  operative's  health  is  an  unset- 
tled question.  It  is  quite  probable  that  here,  as  in  other  cases,  it  is 
great  and  sudden  transition  from  one  atmosphere  into  another  which 


- 
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does  the  mischief.  When  the  operative,  after  a  day's  work  in  a 
humid  and  relaxing  atmosphere,  goes  into  one  relatively  drier  the 
assault  on  the  delicate  membranes  of  the  air  passages  is  sharp.  The 
room  in  which  he  sleeps  is  usually  drier  still  and  the  unhealthful 
contrast  is  intensified. 

The  effect  of  these  changes  is  greatly  to  lower  the  vital  resistance 
and  to  make  the  workers  especially  susceptible  to  pulmonary,  bron- 
chial, or  catarrhal  affections.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  dust  and 
lint  present  in  the  mills  have  been  credited  with  effects  which  are 
due  in  part  to  these  atmospheric  conditions. 

The  need  of  attention  to  the  proper  regulation  of  humidity  is 
clearly  indicated  in  the  following  quotation  from  a  report  of  the 
Massachusetts  board  of  health:  "  A  special  study  of  80  weave  rooms 
was  made.  In  57  of  these  rooms  the  so-called  steam  vapor-pot  sys- 
tem was  found.  In  18  rooms  there  was  excessive  moisture;  in  4 
of  these,  excessive  heat.  In  20  rooms  the  drosophore  [humidifier] 
or  some  other  modern  system  (with  or  without  the  vapor  steam) 
was  found,  showing  that  the  modern  systems  are  fast  gaining  ground. 
In  9  there  was  excessive  heat,  and  in  no  one  of  these  9  rooms  was 
there  any  attempt  to  regulate  the  temperature;  in  7  rooms  there 
were  no  thermometers. 

"The  investigation  showed  conclusively  that  scarcely  any  effort  is 
made  on  the  part  of  most  manufacturers  to  ascertain  the  definite 
conditions  with  reference  to  heat  and  moisture  favorable  to  weaving, 
by  the  use  of  accurate  thermometers  and  hygrometers.  The  raising 
of  humidity  is  done  in  a  very  unworkmanlike  manner."  (°) 

The  methods  which  have  been  employed  to  humidify  the  air  in 
cotton  mills  thus  far  are  of  two  classes.  The  first  involves  the  use 
of  steam.  The  vapor-pot  system,  the  oldest  and  worst,  is  of  this 
kind.  By  this  system  live  steam  is  discharged  into  the  air  of  the 
rooms  in  jets  from  pipes.  A  light  cloud  appears  a  few  inches  from 
the  jet  and  disappears  a  few  feet  farther  on.  This  process  is  sure  to 
result  in  excessive  humidity,  because  it  lacks  sufficient  means  of  con- 
trol or  regulation.  Unfortunately,  it  is  still  largely  in  use. 

A  modification  of  this  system  uses  the  pressure  of  a  steam  jet  to 
vaporize  water  whose  temperature  can  be  varied  to  suit  circumstances. 
A  still  better  form  of  apparatus  uses  compressed  air  as  a  motive  force. 
By  modifying  the  temperature  of  the  air  jet  and  allowing  it  to  absorb 
moisture  before  being  used  to  vaporize  the  water,  this  method  may 
have  important  bearing  upon  ventilation. 

The  second  general  method  is  to  force  air  through  inclosed  spaces 
in  which  are  fine  jets  of  water  or  extensive  surfaces  of  cloth  kept  wet 

a  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  upon  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  Factories, 
Workshops,  and  other  Establishments  where  Persons  are  Employed,  Boston,  1907,  pp. 
36,37. 
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by  sprays.  These  square  or  cylindrical  metallic  cases  may  now  be 
seen  in  many  mills,  arranged  at  regular  intervals  through  the  length 
of  the  rooms,  above  the  machinery.  The  outflowing  spray  of  water 
may  by  its  own  force  draw  the  air  through  the  apparatus,  or  in  the 

Pease  of  the  use  of  evaporating  surfaces  of  cloth  a  blast  of  air  produced 
by  a  fan  is  used.  The  advantages  of  these  humidifiers  over  the  two 
steam  methods  are  (1)  they  are  in  some  degree  controllable;  (2)  even 
when  not  controlled  an  excessive  humidity  is  less  likely  to  occur,  and 
(3)  in  those  forms  in  which  the  air  of  the  room  is  drawn  through  the 
apparatus  a  considerable  amount  of  dirt  and  "fly"  is  removed. 

In  use  these  humidifiers  must  have  strict  attention  on  two  points: 
(1)  The  quality  of  water  used  must  be  good;  (°)  (2)  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  keep  them  clean.  If  neglected  in  either  respect  they  are 
likely  to  become  a  nuisance  by  the  emission  of  stale  odors  and  may 
become  a  breeding  ground  for  dangerous  germs. 

The  present  investigation,  which  was  conducted  a  little  later  than 
that  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  health,  shows  decided  progress  in 
discarding  the  live  steam  method  in  New  England,  a  method  which 
in  the  South  is  found  very  rarely,  if  at  all. 

An  important  advance  recently  made  in  these  matters  is  the  inven- 
tion of  an  apparatus  which  will  afford  automatic  control  of  both  ven- 
tilation and  humidity,  without  the  satisfactory  control  of  both  of  which 
the  maintenance  of  those  uniform  conditions  which  will  alike  pro- 
mote the  health  of  the  operative  and  serve  the  requirements  of  manu- 
facture is  impossible.  The  details  of  a  working  system  are  too  com- 
plicated to  be  given  here.  The  following  statement  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  general  principles  involved : 

Control  of  the  temperature  is  effected  by  a  thermostat,  of  which 
there  are  many  patterns.  When  the  temperature  reaches  a  certain 
point  an  electric  circuit  is  closed;  instantly  either  directly  or  by 
means  of  compressed  air,  valves  are  operated  which  shut  off,  the 
heating  apparatus.  As  soon,  then,  as  this  produces  a  fall  in  the 
temperature  the  reverse  process  takes  place.  In  this  way  it  is  pos- 
sible to  confine  the  range  of  temperature  within  the  limits  of  a  few 
degrees.  This  is  important,  since  if  the  temperature  varied  much  the 
control  of  humidity  would  become  quite  impossible. 

For  control  of  the  humidity  special  forms  of  wet  and  dry  bulb 
thermometers  are  used.  Changes  in  humidity  are  indicated  by  the 
relative  readings  of  the  two  thermometers.  For  example,  when  the 
temperature  as  shown  by  the  dry-bulb  thermometer  is  rising  the 
capacity  of  the  air  for  moisture  is  increasing.  This  causes  evapora- 
tion from  the  cloth  covering  of  the  wet-bulb  thermometer  to  become 
more  rapid  and  the  cooling  effect  of  the  evaporation  causes  this  ther- 

°  Massachusetts  recently  passed  a  law  that  water  so  used  shall  be  pure.  (Chap.  325, 
Acts  of  1908.) 
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mometer  to  fall.  This  reciprocal  action  of  the  two  thermometers  is 
constant  and  exact.  It  becomes  possible  by  introducing  electric  con- 
tacts at  selected  points  to  complete  circuits  whenever  the  thermom- 
eters reach  a  certain  relation  to  each  other.  The  mode  of  operation 
will  be  clearer  if  the  several  steps  be  considered  in  their  order. 

Suppose  the  temperature  to  be  rising.  As  it  does  so  the  dry-bulb 
thermometer  indicates  it  by  rising.  As  explained,  the  wet-bulb  ther- 
mometer correspondingly  goes  down — the  relative  humidity  is  declin- 
ing. When  the  change  in  the  thermometer  reaches  the  chosen  point 
the  electric  circuit  is  closed.  This  current  operates,  usually  by  means 
of  compressed  air,  to  open  valves  and  discharge  a  greater  amount  of 
vapor  through  the  humidifiers.  Evaporation  is  checked  and  the  wet- 
bulb  thermometer  begins  to  rise.  Immediately  the  circuit  is  broken, 
the  valves  are  closed,  and  the  process  reversed.  If  at  any  time  the 
temperature  reaches  the  predetermined  maximum  limit  the  thermo- 
stat comes  into  action,  preventing  a  change  beyond  the  limits  for 
which  the  humidifying  control  is  adjusted. 

This  apparatus  is  so  sensitive  that  an  almost  perfect  balance  may 
be  maintained  between  the  varying  temperature  and  the  amounts  of 
moisture  introduced  into  the  rooms.  This  is  most  important  from 
the  health  standpoint. 

Careful  experiments  at  Clemson  College,  South  Carolina,  show  that 
the  degree  of  humidity  best  suited  to  the  manufacture  of  fine,  smooth 
yarn  is  not  uncomfortable  or  unhealthful.  The  danger  comes  from 
the  unregulated  introduction  of  moisture.  If  kept  down  where  it 
should  be  for  the  best  results  the  humidity  so  easily  drops  to  a  point 
where  trouble  arises  that  nearly  always  it  is  kept  too  high  in  order  to 
afford  a  margin  of  safety.  A  means  of  regulation  makes  this  high 
humidity  which  is  dangerous  to  health  entirely  unnecessary. 

A  large  part  of  the  difficulty  encountered  in  textile  mills  is  the 
generation  of  static  electricity.  When  the  fiber  is  pliable  with  moist- 
ure its  friction  in  passing  through  the  machine  generates  less  elec- 
tricity, and  the  moisture  in  the  air  affords  a  medium  by  which  that 
which  is  generated  is  removed. 

In  woolen  mills  it  has  been  found  possible  to  secure  satisfactory 
results  by  means  of  a  new  apparatus  called  the  electric  neutralize!*. 
The  essential  part  of  this  device  is  what  is  called  the  "inductive  bar." 
This  bar  is  placed  near  a  point  where  electric  disturbance  is  likely  to 
cause  trouble.  When  properly  charged  with  electricity  the  bar 
affects  the  air  particles  between  itself  and  the  moving  strand.  The  s :• 
electified  air  particles  move  back  and  forth  taking  as  they  go  the 
charge  from  the  fibers  and  delivering  it  to  the  bar.  The  tendency  of 
the  fibers  to  bristle  and  fly  apart,  due  to  the  electric  charge,  is  thus 
removed  and  the  strand  rims  even  more  smoothly  and  evenly  than 
under  the  influence  of  moisture.  This  device  has  been  shown  by 
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trial  to  be  adaptable  to  many  places  in  the  cotton  mill.  Since 
humidifiers  have  one  important  advantage  in  that  they  cleanse  the  air 
to  a  considerable  degree,  it  seems  probable  that  regulated  systems  of 
humidifying  are  on  the  whole  most  advantageous. 


DUST  AND  LINT. 


The  cotton  as  it  grows  in  the  field  becomes  more  or  less  filled  with 
blown  dust.  Subsequently,  the  methods  of  handling  the  cotton  and 
of  transporting  it  add  to  this  quantity.  The  process  of  picking  is 
intended  to  free  the  cotton  of  this  foreign  material.  The  prime  pur- 
pose of  the  carding  is  to  arrange  the  fibers  in  parallel  position  but 
incidentally  further  quantities  of  fine  dust. are  shaken  out.  The 
"fly"  or  lint  consists  of  the  short  broken  fibers,  which  being  exceed- 
ingly light  are  easily  carried  in  the  air.  Thus  the  picker  rooms  and 
card  rooms  are  the  places  where  dust  is  most  prevalent. 

While  neither  women  nor  children  are  employed  in  the  picker 
room,  nor  on  the  carding  machines,  they  are  frequently  employed  on 
the  drawing  frames  and  fly  frames,  which  are  in  the  card  rooms  in 
many  mills. 

Lint  is  given  off  in  all  processes  up  to  and  including  spinning, 
which  is  very  largely  an  occupation  for  women  and  children.  Lint 
is  also  given  off  in  some  subsequent  occupations  but  to  a  com- 
paratively small  extent. 

Some  grades  of  cotton  contain  a  great  deal  more  dust  than  others, 
and  short  staple  cotton  gives  off  more  lint  in  manufacturing  than 
long  staple  varieties.  Coarse  yarns  are  spun  from  short  staple  fiber, 
and  hence  there  is  more  lint  in  a  room  where  coarse  yarns  are  spun 
than  in  one  where  fine  counts  are  spun. 

Dust,  lint,  and  motes  accumulate  in  mote  boxes  in  the  picker  room, 
from  which  they  are  removed  when  a  pile  accumulates.  In  the 
operations  of  carding,  combing,  drawing,  slubbing,  roving,  and  spin- 
ning it  is  claimed  that  there  is  no  mechanical  means  which  is  prac- 
ticable for  removing  dust  and  lint  except  humidifiers,  which  remove 
them  to  a  limited  extent,  as  an  incident  of  creating  artificial  moisture, 
as  before  described.  In  these  operations  hoods  over  the  machines 
connected  with  exhaust  fans  could  not  be  used,  because  the  suction 
would  break  the  sliver,  slubbing,  roving,  or  yarn.  As  before  stated, 
comparatively  little  dust  is  thrown  off  in  subsequent  operations,  an 
amount  hardly  noticeable  in  most  of  them,  especially  in  weaving. 

The  only  practical  way  to  keep  down  the  dust  in  all  these  opera- 
tions is  by  frequent  sweeping  and  mopping  the  floors  and  wiping 
off  the  machinery.  In  a  large  majority  of  the  mills  which  were 
inspected  during  this  investigation  much  dust  and  lint  were  seen. 
Though  the  number  in  which  there  was  very  little  was  comparatively 
small,  it  was  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  entirely 
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practicable,  to  remove  nearly  all  the  dust  and  lint  by  constant  sweep- 
ing, scrubbing,  and  cleaning.  This  point  can  not  be  too  strongly 
emphasized,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  so  much  dust  and  lint  as  are 
usually  found  in  cotton  mills.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of  expense  in 
employing  enough  sweepers  and  scrubbers,  and,  where  necessary, 
cleaners  or  wipers,  though  the  operatives  on  most  machines  can  keep 
them  wiped  off  without  any  loss  of  time.  The  additional  expense 
for  sweepers  and  scrubbers,  in  order  to  keep  a  mill  clean  and  its 
workrooms  wholesome,  is  a  comparatively  small  item,  and  does  not 
appreciably  increase  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

The  only  machines  in  a  cotton  mill  on  which  hoods  for  removing 
lint  or  fumes  are  practicable  are  the  slashers  and,  in  the  finishing 
department,  the  shearing  and  napping  machines,  also  in  bleacheries. 
Such  machines  are  always  properly  equipped  with  hoods. 

One  thing  is  clearly  possible:  The  carding  machines  can  be 
isolated  from  some  of  the  later  and  less  dusty  processes,  and  thus 
some  of  the  operatives  belonging  to  the  classes  most  under  considera- 
tion can  be  relieved  from  this  menace  to  health. 

SPITTING  ON  FLOORS  IN  MILLS. 

The  problem  of  dust  and  its  dangers  in  cotton  mills  is  closely  related 
to  the  possible  infection  resulting  from  the  distribution  of  germs  from 
dried  sputum.  In  each  mill  investigated  inquiries  were  made  as  to 
whether  employees  were  accustomed  to  spit  on  floors,  whether  there 
was  a  rule  against  it,  and  whether  cuspidors  were  provided.  The 
results  of  these  inquiries  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

ESTABLISHMENTS  INVESTIGATED  IN  WHICH  SPITTING  ON  THE  FLOOR  WAS 
CUSTOMARY,  PROHIBITED,  ETC.,  BY  STATES. 


Establishments  in  which  spit- 
ting on  the  floor  was— 

Establishments 

State. 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 

Customary 

Prohibited  by 
establishment 
rule. 

pidors  were 
provided. 

visions— 

ments 

visited. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Against  Requir- 
spit-     ing  cus- 

ting. 

pidors. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

Maine     ...                

7 

7 

t) 

1 

1 

6 

No. 

No. 

New  Hampshire 

7 
22 

5 
18 

2 

4 

5 
15 

2 

7 

3 
10 

4 
12 

No. 
Yes. 

No. 
Yes. 

Massachusetts  

Rhode  Island 

10 

g 

2 

6 

4 

3 

7 

No. 

No. 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Virginia     . 

4 

4 

4 

2 

2 

No. 

No. 

North  Carolina  

59 

57 

2 

20 

39 

13 

46 

No. 

No. 

South  Carolina  

36 

34 

2 

17 

19 

18 

18 

No. 

No. 

Georgia 

31 

29 

2 

11 

20 

19 

12 

No 

No. 

Alabama  

13 

12 

1 

8 

5 

4 

9 

No. 

No. 

Mississippi 

9 

9 

2 

7 

2 

7 

No.          No. 
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I  The  table  shows  that  the  proportion  of  mills  where  employees  are 
customed  to  spit  on  the  floor  is  less  in  New  England  than  in  the 
South,  and  the  proportion  of  mills  which  have  rules  against  spitting 
and  which  provide  cuspidors  is  larger  in  New  England. 

In  19  mills  in  New  England  there  were  rules  against  spitting,  but 
cuspidors  were  not  provided.  These  were  5  mills  in  Maine,  8  in 
Massachusetts,  3  in  New  Hampshire,  and  3  in  Rhode  Island. 

In  16  mills  in  the  South  there  were  rules  against  spitting,  but  cuspi- 
dors were  not  provided.  These  were  3  in  Alabama,  2  in  Georgia,  1 
in  Mississippi,  5  in  North  Carolina,  5  in  South  Carolina. 

In  none  of  the  10  States  except  Massachusetts  is  there  a  law  against 
spitting  on  the  floors  of  manufacturing  establishments.  In  none 
except  Massachusetts  is  there  a  law  which  requires  that  proprietors 
of  factories  or  workshops  shall  provide  spittoons. 

The  figures  of  the  above  table  are  suggestive  only.  The  fact  that 
spitting  on  the  floor  was  reported  customary  gives  an  indication  of 
its  frequency  in  certain  mills,  but  does  not  give  assurance  of  the 
absence  of  the  practice  in  other  mills.  The  suspicion  that  rules  are 
laxly  enforced  can  scarcely  be  avoided. 

Education  in  this  regard  has  just  begun;  and  neither  employers 
nor  workers  have  yet  grasped  the  far-reaching  importance  of  strict 

I "egulation. 
SAFETY  AND  COMFORT  OF  OPERATIVES. 


OVERCROWDING. 


In  the  cotton  industry  most  workers  attend  several  machines. 
Most  of  the  machines  are  large,  and  they  occupy  so  much  floor  space 
that  the  crowding  of  the  operatives,  such  as  occurs  in  some  indus- 
tries, is  not  possible.  In  some  mills,  however,  the  machinery  is 
placed  too  close  together,  so  that  the  aisles  between  the  machines 
are  narrow.  The  operatives  who  attend  several  machines  must  patrol 
the  aisles.  Some  accidents  caused  by  the  clothing  of  employees 
being  caught  in  the  moving  parts  of  machinery  would  have  been 
avoided  had  the  aisles  been  of  sufficient  width. 


FIRE  ESCAPES. 


Three  of  the  New  England  States  covered  by  this  report  have  pre- 

ise  laws  concerning  the  provision  of  fire  escapes.     In  the  fourth 

tate,  though  no  requirement  of  law  exists  with  regard  to  fire  escapes, 

Jie  mills  have  of  their  own  volition  erected  them.     Of  the  Southern 

States  included  in  this  investigation,  Virginia  alone  has  given  this 

matter  attention. 

Many  of  the  mills  of  three  or  more  stories  have  towers  projecting 
from  the  front  or  back  sides  or  both  sides  of  the  buildings.     In  these 
wers  are  winding  stairways.     If  there  are  elevators  in  the  mill,  they 
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are  for  freight  only.  In  many  places  where  there  are  several  mills 
in  a  group  and  under  a  single  management  they  are  connected  by 
covered  passageways,  furnishing  special  exits  in  case  of  emergency. 

The  following  table  shows  for  each  State  the  number  of  establish- 
ments investigated  which  were  found  to  be  provided  with  fire  escapes 
and  the  number  which  had  made  no  such  provision.  A  column  is 
also  added  to  show  which  of  the  States  have  legal  requirements  as  to 
fire  escapes. 

NUMBER  OF  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED  OF  OVER  TWO  STORIES  PROVIDING  AND 
NUMBER  NOT  PROVIDING  FIRE  ESCAPES  AND  LEGAL  REQUIREMENTS  AS  TO  FIRE 
ESCAPES,  BY  STATES. 


State. 

Number 
of  estab- 
lishments 
investi- 
gated. 

Estab- 
lishments 
of  over 
two 
stories. 

Establ 
where 
capes  \\ 

Provided. 

ishments 
fire    es- 
ere— 

Not  pro- 
vided. 

Fire  escapes  required  by  law. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

Maine 

7 
7 
22 

10 

4 
59 
36 
31 
13 
9 

7 
7 
21 

10 

3 
12 

21 
16 
6 
5 

7 
7 
19 

8 

1 
1 
1 
5 
1 

When  workers  are  above  first  story. 

Required  when   10  or  more  persons 
work  above  second  story. 
When  buildings  are  of  three  or  more 
stories. 

When  buildings  are  over  three  stories. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 

New  Hampshire  
Massachusetts 

2 
2 

2 
11 
20 
11 
5 
5 

Rhode  Island  .  . 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Virginia  
North  Carolina 

South  Carolina  
Georgia 

Alabama  

Mississippi 

WASH  BOOMS  AND  DRESSING  BOOMS. 

In  the  best  modern  mills  there  are  wash  rooms  provided  with  wash 
basins.  Practically  ail  mills  which  do  not  have  wash  rooms  have 
sinks  with  running  water  in  the  workrooms,  but  in  many  of  these 
mills  the  washing  facilities  are  very  inadequate. 

In  a  few  modern  mills  there  are  dressing  rooms,  some  provided  with 
individual  lockers,  and  some  with  rows  of  hooks,  on  which  operatives 
may  hang  clothing.  In  some  mills  the  wash  room  and  dressing  room 
are  combined. 

In  none  of  the  cotton  mills  inspected  was  there  a  wash  room  or  a 
dressing  room  for  males. 

Legal  requirements  in  regard  to  dressing  rooms  and  wash  rooms 
are  still  very  meager.  Massachusetts  requires  these  to  be  provided 
for  men  in  foundries.  In  Rhode  Island  similar  requirements  exist 
for  foundries,  and  in  addition,  for  other  establishments,  the  inspector 
is  given  discretionary  authority,  which,  so  far  as  cotton  mills  are  con- 
cerned, has  not  apparently  been  very  positively  exercised.  The  other 
States  considered  in  this  report  have  no  enactments  on  this  subject. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  mills  visited  which  had 
wash  rooms  and  dressing  rooms  for  female  employees: 

NUMBER  OF  COTTON   MILLS  INVESTIGATED  HAVING  AND  NUMBER  NOT  HAVING 
DRESSING  ROOMS  AND  WASH  ROOMS  FOR  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES,  BY  STATES. 


State. 

Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments 
investi- 
gated. 

Establishments  having  — 

Dressing  rooms. 

Wash  rooms. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

Maine  

7 
7 
22 
10 

4 
59 
36 
31 
13 
9 

2 
1 

5 
6 
22 

8 

3 
59 
36 
30 
12 
9 

2 
2 
7 

••y 

9 
1 

5 
5 
20 
3 

4 
52 
27 
30 
13 
8 

New  Hampshire  

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island  

2 
1 

SOPTHERN  GROUP. 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina  

Georgia 

1 
1 

Alabama....             

Mississippi 

1 

The  humidity  which  is  necessary  in  cotton  mills  suggests  the 
desirability  of  dressing  rooms  where  garments  may  be  hung  under 
such  conditions  as  to  be  made  dry  and  comfortable.  The  table  does 
not  indicate  that  the  need  of  such  provisions  is  largely  recognized. 

The  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  among  cotton  mill  operatives  is 
well  known.  A  special  investigation  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  shows 
that  the  mortality  from  this  cause  is  excessive  to  an  extraordinary 
degree.  (°)  Here  is  a  contributary  cause  not  difficult  to  remove.  Gar- 
ments hung  in  the  ordinary  work  room  become  damp  and  unwhole- 
some. The  flying  dust  of  the  mill  room  clings  to  them.  Frequently 
in  this  dust  there  are  germs  of  disease  which  the  dampened  garments 
may  catch  and  hold.  Clothed  in  these  humid  and  soiled  garments 
the  worker  runs  some  risk  of  health  even  in  warm  and  bright  weather. 
When  the  day  is  windy  and  chill,  the  danger  of  acute  illness,  due  to 
sudden  cooling  of  the  bodily  surface,  becomes  much  greater.  This, 
however,  is  not  all.  Germs  which  might,  but  for  the  damp  and 
exposed  garments,  be  confined  to  the  mill  (a  menace  only  to  those 
working  there),  are  carried  out  at  each  closing  hour  to  the  home  of 
the  worker.  There  they  may  further  attack  the  worker,  and  there, 
also,  they  become  a  menace  to  the  lives  of  the  little  children,  the 
most  susceptible  of  all. 

This  consideration  reaches  beyond  the  matter  of  dressing  rooms  to 
that  of  proper  working  dress.  Not  alone  the  garments  hung  on  the 
wall,  but  also  those  worn  during  the  day,  may  be  carriers  of  disease. 

a  Causes  of  Death  of  Woman  and  Child  Cotton  Operatives,  Volume  XIV  of  this 
report. 


i  epui  L . 
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The  time  will  come  in  many  industries  when  suitable  special  working 
clothes  will  be  put  on  at  the  factory  before  beginning  work  and  taken 
off  upon  quitting  work.  This  will  be  of  advantage  in  other  ways 
besides  helping  to  check  the  spread  of  disease. 

WATER-CLOSETS  AND  PRIVIES. 

What  may  be  said  of  the  provisions  for  water-closets  and  privies 
and  their  condition  in  the  cotton  mills  investigated  probably  does 
not  differ  from  what  would  have  to  be  said  of  any  equal  number  of 
large  factories  in  any  industry.  The  question  of  provision  and  care 
of  closets,  always  a  difficult  one  where  the  number  of  users  is  large, 
is  perhaps  as  difficult  as  anywhere  in  some  of  the  mills  included  in 
this  investigation.  As  in  most  of  the  States  covered  there  is  no 
legal  standard  or  even  requirement,  the  provisions  are 'according  to 
the  discretion  of  the  manufacturer.  In  Rhode  Island  and  in  Alabama 
the  legal  requirement  of  water-closets  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
inspectors;  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Mississippi  they  are  not  required  by  law.  In 
Massachusetts  separate  water-closets  are  legally  required  wherever 
two,  or  more  males  and  two  or  more  females  are  employed  together. 

In  some  mills  the  water-closets  are  in  the  corners  or  on  the  sides 
of  the  workrooms.  In  some  they  are  located  in  towers  built  beside 
the  building.  Some  of  the  smaller  mills  have  entirely  detached 
water-closets  or  privies.  Water-closets  which  are  located  in  the 
workrooms  and  those  which  open  directly  into  the  workrooms,  if 
used  by  a  considerable  number  of  persons,  are  almost  certain  to  emit 
odors  which  are  very  offensive  to  the  employees.  The  tower  closet, 
which  is  entirely  separated  from  the  workrooms,  is  said  to  be  the 
most  satisfactory.  The  toilets  are  located  in  a  tower,  which  is  reached 
on  each  floor  by  a  bridge.  The  advantages  of  this  arrangement  are 
readily  seen.  Light  and  air  are  received  from  three  sides,  privacy  of 
approach  is  secured,  and  unpleasant  odors  in  workrooms  are  pre- 
vented. 

Some  water-closets  are  constructed  with  good  fixtures,  and  in  some 
cases  they  are  attended  by  regular  j  anitors  and  j  anitresses.  The  bowls 
in  many  of  these  rooms  are  made  of  stoneware,  having  no  woodwork 
whatever.  The  water-closets  in  many  mills  have  poor  fixtures,  which 
are  in  many  cases  broken,  and  receiving  no  attention  they  remain  in 
a  disgusting  condition.  At  some  mills  the  toilet  bowls  are  not  flushed, 
but  empty  into  boxes,  which  are  not  cleaned  frequently  enough  to 
prevent  very  foul  odors.  Some  of  the  closets  are  flushed  automatic- 
ally by  opening  and  shutting  the  doors.  In  some  of  the  rooms  the 
floors  and  walls  are  both  of  cement,  so  that  water  from  a  hose  can  be 
used  in  cleaning  them.  In  some  of  these  toilets  will  often  be  found 
a  disinfecting  apparatus,  which  discharges  a  certain  quantity  of  a 
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disinfectant  solution  into  the  bowl.  The  machines  are  filled  and 
charged  once  a  week  by  agents  who  visit  the  mills  where  this  apparatus 
is  installed,  and  who  assume  entire  responsibility  for  its  efficiency. 

Some  mill  officials  complain  that  their  attempts  to  keep  the  water- 
losets  sanitary  by  continual  cleaning,  the  use  of  disinfectants,  and 
ther  means,  receive  little  or  no  cooperation  from  the  employees, 
'oilet  stools  are  frequently  clogged  by  employees  throwing  cotton 
waste  and  even  bobbins  in  them,  although  there  are  strict  rules  against 

ch  practice.     It  is  evident,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  many  cases 

e  conditions  found  can  exist  only  as  a  result  of  neglect  of  ordinary 
on  the  part  of  those  responsible. 

In  every  mill  which  was  investigated  separate  water-closets  or 
privies  were  provided  for  males  and  females,  except  in  one  mill  in  New 
Hampshire,  where  they  were  separate  in  the  weave  room  only. 

In  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  mills  there  is  not  reasonable  pri- 
vacy of  approach  to  the  water-closets.  In  some  cases  the  water- 
closets  for  females  immediately  adjoin  those  for  males.  In  some 
mills  the  construction  of  the  water-closets  is  disgraceful;  closets  are 
built  within  the  workrooms,  and  the  thin  board  partitions  do  not 
extend  to  the  ceilings,  and  in  some  instances  the  doors  do  not  reach 
to  the  floor.  Where  this  is  the  case  the  feet  and  lower  parts  of  the 
skirts  of  females  occupying  the  water-closets  can  be  seen  from  the 
workrooms. 

The  following  table  summarizes  some  of  the  facts  in  regard  to  the 
water-closet  accommodations  in  the  mills  which  were  investigated : 

,OCATION,    SANITARY  CONDITION,    ETC.,   OF  WATER-CLOSETS  IN   COTTON  MILLS 
INVESTIGATED,  BY  STATES. 


Maine 


Virginia 
North  C 
South  C 
Georgia 


State. 

V  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

i 

Es- 
tab- 
lish- 
ments 
vis- 
ited. 

Establishments  which  had  water-closets— 

Located— 

Sufficient 
In  number. 

Reasonably 
private  in 
approach. 

In  condition  as  to 
cleanliness, 
odors,  etc. 

So  situated 
as  to  affect 
air  in 
workrooms. 

In- 
side. 

Out- 
side. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Good. 

Fair. 

Bad. 

Yes. 

No. 

7 
7 
22 
10 

7 
7 
22 
10 

------ 

7 
5 
22 

8 

"'2 
'"2 

4 
1 
11 
5 

3 
6 
11 
5 

6 
4 
10 
3 

1 
3 
9 
5 

1 

6 
7 
19 

7 

Hampshire  

ichusetts  . 

3 
2 

3 
3 

e  Island 

Total 

46 

4 
59 
36 
31 
13 
9 

46 

4 

a  42 
33 
30 
12 

8 



42 

4 

21 

25 

23 

18 

5 

2 
34 
16 
10 
10 
4 

7 

2 
o20 
11 
9 
8 
3 

39 

2 
o38 
25 
22 
5 
6 

DUTHERN  GROUP. 

iia  

"d  16 
3 
1 
1 
1 

3 

46 
32 
26 
11 

8 

1 
13 
4 
5 
2 
1 

2 
a  16 
18 
20 
4 
4 

2 
a  42 
18 
11 
9 
5 

"*8 

8 
8 
1 
3 

2 
17 
12 
13 
2 
2 

i  Carolina 

i  Carolina. 

;ia... 

ima 

ssippi  

Total 

152 

ol29 

o22 

126 

26 

o64 

a87 

28 

48 

76 

o53 

o98 

o  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reported. 
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The  table  shows  a  condition  far  from  satisfactory.  It  is  apparent 
that  conditions  are  not  only  such  as  in  many  cases  to  be  distinctly  in- 
sanitary, but  in  a  greater  number  of  cases  there  is  a  lack  of  the  privacy 
of  approach  to  closets  which  may  reasonably  be  demanded  and  which 
is  of  especial  importance  where  large  numbers  of  young  children  of 
both  sexes  are  employed.  In  the  States  where  the  best  standards 
prevail  this  subject  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  where  legislation 
and  rigid  enforcement  is  necessary. 

The  provisions  made  in  many  mills  and  the  condition  in  which 
the  toilets  were  kept  were  up  to  the  highest  possible  standard  and  left 
nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  improvement.  The  conditions 
as  they  were  found  in  some  cases,  while  examples  of  only  a  minority 
of  the  mills,  are  so  strongly  suggestive  of  the  urgent  need  of  regula- 
tion, that  a  few  instances  are  here  given  somewhat  in  detail.  These 
are  all  mills  in  States  where  no  system  of  inspection  prevailed. 

Mill  No.  1 :  At  one  mill  where  conditions  in  general  are  good  the 
water-closets  for  both  men  and  women  showed  every  evidence  of 
neglect.  The  closets  for  both  males  and  females,  although  entirely 
separate  and  with  more  or  less  privacy  of  approach,  offer  no  privacy 
within  their  doors.  Along  the  walls  of  each  room  stand  from  six 
to  eight  toilets,  with  no  partitions  between  them.  Many  of  these 
are  devoid  of  the  customary  wooden  seat.  Out  of  six  toilets  in  a 
closet  used  mainly  by  women  and  girls,  but  two  have  wooden  seats. 
The  floors  of  these  closets  are  filthy.  In  the  men's  closets  quids  of 
tobacco  and  murky  pools  of  tobacco  juice  together  with  pieces  of 
paper  cover  the  floor,  the  floors  are  wet  and  slimy,  and  the  odor 
decidedly  offensive.  In  the  closets  frequented  by  women  and  girls 
the  recent  presence  of  snuff  dippers  is  plainly  evidenced  by  the  tell- 
tale expectorations  upon  the  floor.  Here,  too,  the  floor  is  wet  and 
slimy  and  the  odor  offensive. 

Mill  No.  2:  At  the  time  of  the  agent's  visit  the  closets  had  not 
been  cleaned  for  over  a  week.  This  was  acknowledged  by  the  super- 
intendent, who  gave  as  a  reason  that  the  operative  delegated  for  such 
work  had  not  been  there  for  a  while.  The  two  operatives  who  tend 
machines  nearest  the  closets  stated  to  the  agent  that  immediately 
after  her  inspection  of  these  places  the  superintendent  had  a  man 
clean  them  out  forthwith  with  broom  and  water.  Not  only  that, 
but  they  were  cleaned  again  later  in  the  day.  These  two  operatives 
also  stated  that  when  the  closets  were  cleaned  the  water  used  for 
the  purpose  sometimes  ran  out  in  puddles  under  the  doors  of  the 
closets  and  as  far  as  15  feet  into  the  workrooms,  carrying  filth 
with  it. 

The  arrangement  of  the  place  is  merely  that  of  a  box  privy,  with 
no  flushing  apparatus.  According  to  accounts  given  by  every  oper- 
ative questioned  on  the  subject — about  15  in  all — operatives  are 
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abominably  careless  in  their  use  of  the  closets.  Girls  and  women  go 
there  to  rest. 

The  sink  outside  where  drinking  water  is  obtained  is  also  filthy. 
The  operatives  in  general  testify  with  indignation  that  when  they 
drink  the  water  the  odor  from  the  closets  is  so  bad  that,  as  one  put 
it,  "It's  just  like  drinking  the  bad  smell."  At  this  place  no  drinking 
cup  is  supplied  and  employees  either  remove  the  bucket  and  put  their 
lips  under  the  drip  pipe  or  drink  from  the  rim  of  the  full  bucket. 

Mill  No.  3:  On  each  floor  one  water-closet  for  men  and  one  for 
women  were  found.  They  are  separated  by  a  board  partition,  not 
impervious  to  light  and  certainly  not  to  sound,  since  there  is  an  open- 
ing near  the  top  of  the  partition.  There  are  two  toilets  in  each 
closet.  None  of  the  toilets  has  a  wooden  seat.  On  the  third  floor 
neither  of  the  two  toilets  for  the  men  and  for  the  women  will  flush. 
It  is  the  same  with  all  four  toilets  on  the  first  floor,  and  with  three 
out  of  the  four  on  the  second  floor.  Handfuls  of  cotton  waste  lie  on 
the  soaking  floors  of  the  closets  for  both  men  and  women,  and  from 
these  closets  stagnant  water  runs  over  the  floor  3  or  4  feet  into 
the  workrooms.  After  the  first  inspection  the  closets  were  cleaned, 
but  a  few  hours  later  conditions  were  found  still  bad  enough.  The 
last  inspection  was  made  on  a  Saturday  just  after  the  mill  had  been 
cleaned  up,  and  yet  those  closets  were  too  vile  to  enter. 

In  the  second  and  third  stories  there  is  a  screen  in  front  of  the  doors 
to  the  closets.  The  wooden  partition  between  the  closets  extends 
out  beyond  the  main  wall  about  2  feet  to  meet  the  screen.  These 
little  approaches  can  be  seen  from  any  point  in  each  story,  and  on 
the  first  floor  there  is  no  screen  at  all.  The  approaches  are  abso- 
lutely devoid  of  privacy.  Only  when  clear  inside  is  one  out  of  sight 
of  many  workers.  One  woman  is  paid  half  a  cent  more  per  side  than 
others  who  do  not  want  to  operate  spinning  frames  near  the  closet 
doors. 

Mill  No.  4:  The  odor  from  the  water-closets  is  so  vile  as  to  be  nause- 
ating in  almost  every  room  of  the  mill.  These  closets  are  being 
used  constantly  all  day,  yet  they  can  not  be  flushed  by  the  individ- 
ual using  them.  At  intervals,  about  twice  a  day,  water  is  run 
through  them.  In  cold  weather  there  is  no  way  of  ventilating  the 
mill.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  people  can  endure  for  1 1  \  hours  a 
day  the  foulness  of  the  air.  In  these  same  filthy  closets  the  women 
hang  their  coats  and  hats  to  keep  them  out  of  the  dust  and  lint  of 
the  workrooms. 

LUNCH  BOOMS. 

In  few  of  the  cotton  mills  visited  was  any  provision  of  lunch  rooms 
for  employees  found.  One  mill  in  North  Carolina  had  a  lunch  room 
separate  from  the  workrooms,  and  one,  in  the  same  State,  had  a 
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large  hallway  which  was  used  as  a  lunch  room.  One  mill  in  Mas- 
sachusetts had  a  room,  separate  from  the  workrooms,  which  women 
and  children  were  permitted  to  use  as  a  lunch  room.  No  other  cot- 
ton mill  investigated  had  a  lunch  room. 

BEST  BOOMS. 

In  no  cotton  mill  investigated,  North  or  South,  was  there  a  rest 
room  for  employees.  In  none  of  the  group  of  four  New  England 
States  or  the  group  of  six  Soutnern  States  is  there  a  law  which 
requires  that  manufacturing  establishments  shall  provide  for  em- 
ployees wash  rooms,  dressing  rooms,  lunch  rooms,  or  rest  rooms, 
except  that  the  law  of  Rhode  Island  (sec.  8,  chap.  68,  General  Laws 
of  1896)  requires  that  dressing  rooms  for  women  and  girls  shall  be 
provided  in  all  establishments  " where  such  are  deemed  a  necessity" 
by  the  factory  inspectors.  It  is  evident  from  the  small  number 
provided  that  the  factory  inspectors  do  not  deem  them  a  necessity 
in  cotton  mills. 

DBINKING  WATEB. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  mills  have  water  piped  into  them  sup- 
posedly suitable  for  drinking.  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  have 
enactments  requiring  that  water  of  proper  quality  be  supplied.  The 
law  is  important  in  so  far  as  it  leads  to  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  into  the  sources  from  which  the  water  is  taken.  An 
assurance  of  purity  is  the  important  point,  since  it  is  evident  that 
with  no  law  on  the  subject  some  provision  will  be  made. 

In  the  few  mills  where  the  water  for  drinking  is  still  brought  into 
the  mill  in  buckets  its  condition  is  not  at  all  satisfactory.  The  dust 
and  lint  of  the  mill  fall  into  it  and  it  soon  becomes  exceedingly 
unpalatable.  The  use  in  common  of  a  single  drinking  cup  is  nearly 
universal. 

SEATS  AND  PEBMISSION  TO  USE  THEM. 

The  occupations  of  the  cotton  mill  in  which  women  and  children 
are  employed  are  not  " sitting  occupations."  With  the  single  excep- 
tion of  drawers-in,  who  always  sit  and  for  whom  seats  are  always 
furnished,  the  operatives  must  stand  to  do  their  work.  As  explained 
in  the  description  of  cotton-mill  processes,  however,  most  if  not  all 
the  occupations  afford  the  operative  occasional  opportunities  for 
sitting. 

The  laws  of  five  of  the  ten  States  visited  in  this  investigation 
require  employers  in  manufacturing  establishments  to  provide  seats 
for  female  employees  and  to  permit  their  use  at  intervals  when  em- 
ployees are  not  required  to  give  close  attention  to  the  machines 
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which  they  operate.  These  States  are  New  Hampshire,  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  Virginia,  and  Georgia.  South  Carolina  and  Ala- 
bama require  seats  for  women  in  mercantile  occupations,  but  not  in 
manufacturing  establishments.  The  laws  of  Maine,  Mississippi,  and 
North  Carolina  contain  no  provisions  concerning  seats. 

The  seats  which  are  provided  in  cotton  mills  are  usually  wooden 
boxes  or  waste  boxes,  but  in  some  mills  stools  are  provided.  The 
boxes,  if  provided  with  backs,  as  they  are  in  some  mills,  afford  more 
comfortable  seats  than  stools.  Employees  who  sit  on  boxes  are  not 
so  liable  to  be  toppled  over  and  injured  by  being  thrown  against 
machinery  in  motion  as  those  who  sit  on  stools.  Looms  of  one  style 
have  seats  attached  to  them,  but  some  weavers  do  not  consider  such 
seats  comfortable  because  of  the  constant  vibration  of  the  looms. 
In  a  few  mills  investigated  straps  about  4  inches  wide  were  sus- 
pended between  looms  to  serve  as  seats.  In  some  mills  benches  had 
been  built  along  the  side  of  the  room.  These  are  not  so  useful  as 
are  individual  seats,  because  most  of  the  workers  to  use  them  must 
leave  their  machines,  which  is  not  often  possible. 

In  some  establishments  in  which  seats  were  not  provided  employ- 
ees were  allowed  to  bring  in  boxes  or  seats  of  various  sorts.  In  such 
establishments  and  in  all  establishments  where  seats  were  furnished 
their  use  was  permitted  when  the  work  would  not  suffer. 

The  following  tables  show  the  extent  to  which  seats  are  provided 
in  the  establishments  investigated  in  the  various  States: 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED  PROVIDING  AND  NOT 
PROVIDING  SEATS  FOR  THE  WOMEN  EMPLOYED,  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT 
OF  WOMEN  IN  SUCH  ESTABLISHMENTS,  BY  STATES. 

[Where  seats  are  provided  in  only  some,  not  all,  occupations,  only  the  number  of  women  employed  in 
those  occupations  is  included  under  "Seats  provided;"  the  remainder  are  included  under  "Seats  not 
provided."] 


Provision  for  seats. 

Establishments. 

Women  employed. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Maine: 
Seats  provided  

5 
2 

71.4 
28.6 

2,355 
500 

82.5 
17.5 

Seats  not  provided  . 

Total  

7 

100.0 

2,855 

100.0 

New  Hampshire: 
Seats  provided 

5 
2 

71.4 
28.6 

674 
287 

70.1 

29.9 

Seats  not  provided 

Total 

7 

100.0 

961 

100.0 

Massachusetts: 
Seats  provided  

a  19 
3 

86.4 
13.6 

5,330 
2,443 

68.6 
31.4 

Seats  not  provided  . 

Total  

22 

100.0 

7,773 

100.0 

Rhode  Island: 
Seats  provided 

*>9 

1 

90.0 
10.-0 

2,305 
396 

85.3 
14.7 

Seats  not  provided  

Total 

10 

100.0 

2,701 

100.0 

Virginia: 
Seats  provided  

c2 
2 

50.0 
50.0 

496 
422 

54.0 
46.0 

Seats  not  provided 

Total 

4 

100.0 

918 

100.0 

North  Carolina: 
Seats  provided 

<*24 
35 

40.7 
59.3 

1,352 
1,823 

42.6 
57.4 

Seats  not  provided  

Total  

59 

100.0 

3,175 

100.0 

South  Carolina: 
Seats  provided  

cl3 
23 

36.1 
63.9 

1,344 
1,997 

40.2 
59.8 

Seats  not  provided 

Total       .  . 

36 

100.0 

3,341 

100.0 

Georgia: 
Seats  provided 

eg 
23 

25.8 
74.2 

888 
2,389 

27.1 
72.9 

Seats  not  provided  

Total 

31 

100.0 

3,277 

ioao 

Alabama: 
Seats  provided  

/6 

7 

46.2 
53.8 

469 
1,089 

30.1 
69.9 

Seats  not  provided  . 

Total  

13 

100.0 

1,558 

100.0 

Mississippi: 
Seats  provided  .         

«5 
4 

55.6 
44.4 

358 
430 

45.4 
54.6 

Seats  not  provided 

Total     .     . 

9 

100.0 

788 

100.0 

a  Including  1  mill  that  provides  seats  for  weavers  only,  and  1  mill  that  provides  seats  for  all  but  spinners. 

*>  Including  1  mill  that  provides  seats  for  weavers  only. 

c  Including  1  mill  that  provides  seats  in  only  some,  not  all,  occupations. 

d  Including  2  mills  that  provide  seats  in  only  some,  not  all,  occupations. 

« Including  3  mills  that  provide  seats  La  only  some,  not  all,  occupations. 

/  Including  5  mills  that  provide  seats  in  only  some,  not  all,  occupations. 


: 
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MBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED  PROVIDING  AND  NOT 
PROVIDING  SEATS  FOR  THE  FEMALES  UNDER  16  EMPLOYED,  AND  NUMBER 
AND  PER  CENT  OF  FEMALES  UNDER  16  IN  SUCH  MILLS,  BY  STATES. 

[Where  seats  are  provided  in  only  some,  not  all,  occupations,  only  the  number  of  females  under  16 
employed  in  those  occupations  is  included  under  "Seats  provided;"  the  remainder  are  included  under 
"Seats  not  provided."] 


. 


Provision  for  seats. 

Maine: 
Seats  provided  

Establishments. 

Females  under  16 
employed. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

5 

2 

71.4 
28.6 

202 
51 

79.7 
20.3 

Seats  not  provided  . 

Total  .  .  . 

7 

100.0 

253 

100.0 

New  Hampshire: 
Seats  provided 

5 
2 

71.4 
28.6 

38 
30 

56.1 
43.9 

Seats  not  provided  

1       Total  

7 

100.0 

68 

100.0 

assachusetts: 
Seats  provided  

19 
3 

86.4 
13.6 

255 
65 

79.8 
20.2 

Seats  not  provided 

Total 

22 

100.0 

320 

100.0 

Rhode  Island: 
Seats  provided  

8 
2 

80.0 
20.0 

226 
23 

90.8 

9.2 

Seats  not  provided 

Total  

10 

100.0 

249 

100.0 

Virginia: 
Seats  provided 

o2 
2 

50.0 
50.0 

72 
147 

33.0 
67.0 

Seats  not  provided  . 

Total  

4 

100.0 

219 

100.0 

North  Carolina: 
Seats  provided 

&23 
36 

39.0 
61.0 

470 
654 

41.8 
58.2 

Seats  not  provided  

L    Total  

59 

100.0 

1,124 

100.0 

th  Carolina: 
Seats  provided  .            .  . 

612 
24 

33.3 
66.7 

580 
919 

38.7 
61.3 

Seats  not  provided 

Total.. 

36 

100.0 

1,499 

100.0 

3eorgia: 
Seats  provided  

6 
25 

19.4 

80.6 

173 

727 

19.2 

80.8 

Seats  not  provided  . 

L    Total  

31 

100.0 

900 

100.0 

bama: 
Seats  provided  

d 

12 

7.7 
92.3 

61 
533 

10.2 
89.8 

Seats  not  provided  ... 

Total  

13 

100.0 

594 

100.0 

Mississippi: 
Seats  provided.. 

62 

7 

22.2 

77.8 

27 

222 

10.8 
89.2 

Seats  not  provided  

Total  

9 

100.  0              249 

100.0 

a  Including  1  establishment  which  provides  seats  in  only  some,  not  all,  occupations. 

6  Not  including  1  establishment  which  provides  seats  in  occupations  in  which  very  few  children  are 
employed. 

« Not  Including  3  establishments  which  provide  seats  in  occupations  in  which  very  few  children  are 
employed. 
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Over  one-half  of  the  females  in  the  New  England  cotton  mills 
investigated  were  in  Massachusetts  mills.  By  reference  to  the  tables 
it  will  be  seen  that  68.6  per  cent  of  the  women  and  79.8  per  cent  of 
the  girls  under  16  in  the  mills  of  this  State  were  provided  with  seats. 
The  largest  proportion  of  female  employees  provided  with  seats  was 
in  Rhode  Island,  namely,  85.3  per  cent  of  women  and  90.8  per  cent 
of  girls  under  16. 

In  Virginia  54.0  per  cent  of  the  women  employees  were  provided 
with  seats,  this  being  the  highest  proportion  shown  for  any  State  in 
the  southern  group.  In  Alabama  seats  were  provided  for  only  30.1 
per  cent  of  the  women  in  the  establishments  investigated,  and  in 
Georgia  for  only  27.1  per  cent.  In  Alabama  and  Mississippi  seats 
were  provided  for  approximately  only  10  per  cent  of  the  girls  under  16. 

COTTON-MILL   ACCIDENTS. 

During  this  investigation  inquiry  was  made  regarding  the  number 
and  nature  of  accidents  occurring  during  the  year  preceding  the 
investigation  in  37  cotton  mills  in  the  New  England  group,  and  in 
89  mills  in  the  southern  group. 

The  conditions  in  the  two  localities  in  the  matter  of  recording 
these  occurrences  are  very  different.  The  mills  of  New  England  are 
older,  generally  larger,  and  more  highly  organized,  and  as  a  result 
of  these  and  other  causes,  their  records  of  minor  accidents  are  on  the 
average  very  much  more  complete  than  in  the  southern  mills. 

The  reasons  for  this  difference,  aside  from  the  greater  development 
of  the  New  England  mills,  are  somewhat  obscure,  but  deserve  brief 
mention.  The  following  reasons  are  important,  though  the  degree 
of  their  influence  can  not  be  exactly  shown. 

1.  FACTORY  INSPECTION. — The  three  New  England  States,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island,  in  which  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  the  cotton  mills  are  located  have  systems  of  inspection,  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island  requiring  attention  to  be  given  to  the 
record  of  accidents.     In  New  Hampshire,  which  has  no  provision  for 
inspection  or  keeping  records  of  accidents,  the  number  of  mills  is 
very  small. 

In  the  South,  on  the  other  hand,  industrial  development  had  not 
at  the  time  of  this  investigation  reached  the  point  of  requiring  such 
supervision.  The  changes  since  that  time  in  Alabama,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Virginia  would,  of  course,  have  no  effect  upon  the  facts 
now  under  consideration. 

2.  THE     REQUIREMENTS     OF     INSURANCE     COMPANIES. The     COm- 

panies  operating  largely  in  New  England  are  much  more  stringent 
than  those  in  the  South  in  requiring  the  record  of  all  accidents  with- 
out reference  to  the  degree  of  their  severity. 
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3.  LIABILITY  LAWS. — It  is  probable  that  the  elaborate  and  specific 
iability  law  in  force  in  Massachusetts  leads  to  greater  care  in 
recording  accidents.  The  adjacent  States  do  not  have  such  laws 
upon  the  statute  books,  but  their  manufacturers  would  be  influenced 
materially  by  the  action  of  employers  in  Massachusetts,  which  holds 
so  commanding  a  position  in  the  cotton  industry.  The  States  of 
Alabama  and  Georgia  have  brief  statutes  much  less  stringent  than 
the  one  in  Massachusetts.  The  other  States  have  provisions  appli- 
cable only  to  railways. 

Since  it  was  impossible  in  the  case  of  mills  not  reporting  any 
accidents  to  determine  whether  this  was  because  actually  no  accidents 
occurred,  or  because  the  records  were  deficient,  only  those  mills  are 
included  in  the  following  discussion  which  reported  one  or  more  acci- 
dents. These  number  37  in  the  New  England  States,  employing 
28,609  persons.  In  the  South  89  mills  are  included,  in  which  35,962 
persons  were  employed. 

The  considerations  advanced  above  make  it  evident  that  a  compar- 
ison of  accident  rates  between  the  two  sections  is  entirely  impossible. 
Within  each  group  the  rates  are  suggestive  and  will  be  presented 
as  the  discussion  proceeds. 

In  the  following  table  the  size  of  the  industrial  group  is  shown  and 
its  classification  by  age  and  sex: 

TUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  COTTON  MILLS  REPORTING  ACCIDENTS,  BY  AGE  AND 

SEX. 


Locality. 

16  years  and  over. 

14  and  15  years. 

Under  14  years. 

Total 
em- 
ployees. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

New  England  group. 
Southern  group  

Total... 

15,029 
19,328 

12,307 
9,393 

27,336 
28,721 

577 
1,926 

620 
1,949 

1,197 
3,875 

32 
1,897 

44 
1,469 

76 
3,366 

28,609 
35,962 

34,357 

21,700 

56,057 

2,503 

2,569 

5,072 

1,929 

1,513 

3,442 

64,571 

\  next  table  shows  the  number  of  reported  accidents  which 
occurred  during  the  year  preceding  the  investigation,  arranged 
according  to  the  age  and  sex  of  the  persons  injured.  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  as  an  indication  of  the  relative  hazard  to  the  younger 
worker  will  be  made  evident  later. 

ACCIDENTS  IN  ONE  YEAR  REPORTED  BY  126  COTTON  MILLS,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX  OF 

EMPLOYEES  INJURED. 


Locality. 



New  England  group. 
Southern  group  .  

Total 

16  years  and  over. 

14  and  15  years. 

Under  14  years. 

Total 
acci- 
dents. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

476 
332 

207 
63 

683 
395 

25 
56 

6 
23 

31 

79 

714 

527 

36 

17 

53 

808 

270 

1,078 

81 

29 

110 

36 

17 

53 

1,241 

- 

;  — 
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This  table  includes  in  the  group  of  16  years  and  over  a  number  of 
cases  in  which  the  exact  age  was  not  reported,  but  who  are  known  from 
the  nature  of  the  occupation  to  belong  to  that  group. 

Cotton  mills  share  with  all  industrial  establishments  where  power 
is  employed  the  general  dangers  of  prime  movers — shafts,  belting,  etc. 
In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  special  hazards  to  which  cotton- 
mill  workers  are  exposed,  the  occupations  of  the  injured,  as  stated 
in  the  table  which  follows,  are  arranged  in  the  order,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  in  which  the  material  comes  to  them  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture. A  measure  of  the  relative  hazards  of  the  occupations  can 
only  be  had  by  an  accident  rate  based  on  the  number  of  employees 
in  each  occupation.  Figures  for  such  a  computation  for  each  occu- 
pation are,  unfortunately,  not  available. 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  EMPLOYEES  INJURED  BY  ACCIDENT,  IN  THE  ORDER  IN  WHICH 
STOCK  REACHES  THEM  IN  PROCESS  OF  MANUFACTURE. 


Occupation, 

New  England  mills. 

Southern  mills. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Picker  tenders 

37 
6 
54 
2 
10 
9 
3 
6 
10 
16 
17 
2 
6 
2 
3 
2 
5 
19 
6 
6 
6 
43 
9 
7 
3 
9 
12 
11 
71 
15 
18 
12 
4 



37 
6 
54 
15 
17 
11 
61 
32 
10 
21 
17 
6 
6 
7 
7 
6 
6 
19 
6 
6 
.    7 
112 
9 
7 
6 
9 
12 
11 
71 
15 
18 
12 
4 
2 
69 

36 
4 
57 



36 
4 
58 
1 
19 
5 
22 
43 

73 
10 
111 
2 
28 
13 
16 
10 
10 
56 
17 
4 
10 
4 
3 
5 
6 
38 
12 
10 
10 
78 
26 
9 
9 
9 
35 
30 
99 
25 
25 
23 
5 
6 
98 

73 
10 
112 
16 
36 
16 
83 
75 
10 
62 
17 
11 
10 
13 
11 
10 
7 
38 
13 
10 
11 
177 
26 
9 
13 
9 
35 
30 
99 
25 
25 
23 
5 
6 
115 

Lapper  tenders  

Card  tenders 

1 

1 
1 
1 
9 
39 

1 
14 
8 
3 
67 
65 

""e" 
••y 

""9" 
8 
5 
1 
..... 

Comber  tenders  

13 
7 
2 
58 
26 
..„. 

Draw  frame  tenders 

18 
4 
13 
4 

Rovers  

Speeder  tenders   .  . 

Ring  spinners 

Mule  spinners  

Doffers 

40 

1 

41 

Back  boys.                

Spoolers 

4 

2 
4 
2 
...... 

1 

19 
6 
4 
4 
35 
17 
2 
6 

3 

5 

4 
6 
4 
4 
1 
19 
7 
4 
4 
65 
17 
2 
7 

Band  boys  

Warper  tenders  . 

5 
4 
4 
1 

4 
4 

1 

Winders.  .  . 

Quillers  

Beamers 

Loom  fixers  

Fillers 

1 

Slasher  tenders  

Dyehouse  hands. 

1 
69 

1 

99 

Weavers 

30 

Second  hands  

Overseers. 

Folders 

3 

1 

14 

Bleachers.  .                    

Cleaners 

23 
19 
28 
10 
7 
11 
1 
4 
40 

23 
19 
28 
10 
7 
11 
1 
4 
46 

Oilers  

Laborers 

Carpenters 





Machinists.  .  .                 .  .  :  .  . 

Elevator  hands 

Engineers  

Electricians 

2 

58 

Miscellaneous  

11 

6 

17 

Total  

501 

213 

714 

424 

103 

527 

925 

316 

1,241 

A  brief  explanation  of  the  occupations  as  arranged  in  this  table 
will  disclose  the  nature  of  the  hazards  to  which  each  is  liable. 

From  the  opening  room,  situated  at  some  distance  to  lessen  the 
fire  hazard,  the  cotton  arrives  at  the  pickers.  Usually  this  transfer 
is  through  a  metallic  tube  by  means  of  an  air  blast. 


= 
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The  attendants  of  the  picking  machines  are  usually  called  picker 
tenders.  The  machines  designated  collectively  as  pickers  are  arranged 
in  a  series,  the  breaker  lapper,  the  intermediate  lapper,  and  the 
finishing  lapper.  The  first  of  these  receives  the  cotton  in  loose  form 

d  draws  it  by  an  air  suction  against  perforated  cylindrical  screens, 
into  which  dirt  and  fragments  of  various  sorts  are  drawn  by  the  air. 
These  screens  revolve  slowly  and  thus  pass  a  sheet  of  cotton  on  to  a 
cylindrical  box,  having  a  slatted  bottom,  in  which  revolves  a  beater, 
which  loosens  up  the  sheet,  knocks  the  dirt  out  through  the  grid  at 
the  bottom,  and  delivers  loose  cotton  to  a  second  pair  of  revolving 
screens,  from  which  a  second  fan  withdraws  a  further  portion  of 
included  dust.  Hazard  about  this  machine  is  principally  that  from 
belts  and  gears,  with  now  and  then  cases  of  attempted  adjustment 
while  the  machine  is  in  motion,  which  nearly  always  have  a  disas- 
trous result.  From  the  second  pair  of  cylindrical  screens  the  cotton 
is  delivered  by  a  series  of  rollers  and  finally  wound  on  a  core  into  a 
many-layered  bundle  called  a  lap. 

Several  laps  thus  formed  are  combined  and  fed  to  the  succeeding 
machines.  The  laps  then  pass  to  the  card  room.  The  dangers  from 
belts  and  gears  continue  with  one  additional  danger,  often  giving 
rise  to  very  serious  accidents.  The  large  revolving  cylinder  of  the 
card  is  covered  by  a  sheet  of  stout  cloth  very  carefully  adjusted, 
called  the  card  clothing.  It  bristles  with  fine  steel  teeth.  At  inter- 
vals a  door  in  the  casing,  the  stripping  door,  must  be  opened  and 
waste  removed  and  the  card  teeth  cleaned.  This  door  at  times  falls 
open  through  the  vibration  of  the  machinery.  (a)  It  may  then  become 
covered  and  concealed  by  waste.  In  attempting  to  remove  this  the 
hand  may  become  entangled  in  the  fibers,  be  drawn  against  the 
revolving  teeth,  which  move  at  very  high  speed,  and  be  severely 
lacerated.  Even  under  ordinary  conditions  the  occasional  necessary 
inspection  of  the  card  is  not  without  danger.  The  clothing  may  be 
caught  by  the  teeth  and  the  arm  drawn  in  and  so  seriously  torn  as  to 
require  amputation.  These  severer  accidents  are  rare,  but  the  rate 
(13.11  per  100)  shown  for  card  tenders  in  the  table  which  follows 
indicates  -this  as  by  far  the  most  dangerous  occupation  in  the  mills. 

The  cotton  finally  emerging  from  the  cards  is  coiled  in  metallic 
ans.  This  loose  untwisted  rope  is  called  a  sliver.  In  mills  making 
fine  yarn  this  is  subjected  to  a  process  called  combing,  the  general 
character  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  name.  The  process  removes 
from  the  sliver  the  short  fibers  which  would  tend  if  allowed  to  remain 
to  cause  roughness  of  the  yarn.  Inspection  of  the  record  shows 
belts  and  gears  the  chief  hazard. 

°The  English  regulations  now  require  the  use  of  a  device  which  prevents  the  open- 
ing of  this  door  so  long  as  the  machinery  is  in  motion. 
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The  drawing  frames  combine  several  slivers  and  attenuate  them 
by  passage  through  rolls,  of  which  each  succeeding  pair,  revolving  at 
higher  speed,  apply  a  draw  to  the  sliver  and  so  extend  it.  Projec- 
tions on  the  moving  parts  are  sources  of  danger  in  some  of  these 
machines,  though  their  speed  is  comparatively  low. 

After  a  varying  number  of  drawings  the  sliver  is  fed  to  the  first  of 
a  series  of  machines  which  wind  the  resulting  strand  on  bobbins,  at 
the  same  time  imparting  a  slight  twist.  The  general  name  applied 
in  cotton  mills  to  the  machines  which  accomplish  the  steps  of  this 
process  is  fly  frames.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  part  which  adds 
the  only  new  hazard. 

In  the  first  of  these  machines,  called  the  "slubber,"  a  fork-shaped 
flyer  (through  which  the  sliver  is  carried)  revolves  about  the  bobbin. 
This  fork  revolves  so  rapidly  as  to  appear  a  mere  blur.  The  worker 
may  at  times  approach  unconsciously  near  enough  to  receive  a  severe 
blow.  The  injury  may  vary  from  a  slight  abrasion  to  a  broken 
bone. 

The  slightly  twisted  roving  goes  to  the  spinning  frame.  In  the 
largely  used  ring  spinning  frame  the  revolving  "ring"  presents  to  a 
less  degree  the  danger  of  the  flyer.  The  doffers,  who  remove  the 
wound  bobbins,  suffer  mostly  from  belts  and  gears.  The  same  is 
true  of  mule  spinners  and  their  back  boys.  In  the  series  from  this 
point  to  loom  fixer  the  strictly  machine  hazard  does  not  appear  to 
be  high.  This  includes  spoolers,  band  boys,  warper  tenders,  winders, 
quillers,  and  beamers.  The  loom  fixer  incurs  an  appreciable  danger 
from  the  liability  that  the  machines,  which  he  adjusts,  will  start 
while  he  is  at  work  upon  them.  The  remedy  here  is  more  efficient 
means  for  preventing  the  starting  of  machines,  which  must  be 
repaired  while  others  are  still  in  motion. 

The  fillers,  slasher  tenders,  and  dyehouse  hands,  who  may  handle 
the  material  before  it  comes  to  the  weaver,  have  mainly  nonmachine 
accidents. 

The  weaver  is  exposed  to  a  particular  danger  from  the  flying  of  the 
shuttle.  Even  with  the  best  devices  for  preventing  this  occurrence 
it  may  yet  happen,  and  with  the  present  speed  of  looms  is  a  quite 
serious  menace. 

The  only  remaining  occupation  actually  handling  the  goods  in 
process  of  making  as  a  regular  part  of  their  duties  is  that  of  the 
folders.  In  the  machine  which  they  operate  they  may  sometimes  be 
caught  under  the  folding  bar. 

The  others  included  in  the  foregoing  table  are  engaged  in  accesso-y 
occupations,  the  hazards  of  which  are  not  peculiar  to  the  textile 
industry. 

The  oilers  are  frequently  rather  young  males  and  suffer  con- 
spicuously from  their  exposure  to  belts  and  shafting.  The  machinists, 
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carpenters,  and  others  of  such  classes  suffer  the  accidental  injuries 
found  in  other  industries  as  well  as  in  this.  The  comparative  hazard 
is  shown  for  seven  occupations  in  the  New  England  mills  and  five  in 
the  southern  by  the  following  table.  The  data  available  regarding 
the  different  occupations  in  the  South  are  not  sufficiently  exact  to 
afford  opportunity  to  complete  the  table  as  has  been  done  for  the 
New  England  mills. 

It  is  desirable  to  repeat  here  the  statement  already  made  that  the 
tables  for  the  two  sections,  while  comparable  within  themselves, 
can  not  be  compared  with  each  other.  The  difference  in  recording 
accidents  makes  this  impossible. 

NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED,  NUMBER  INJURED,  AND  ACCIDENT  RATE  PER 
EMPLOYEES  FOR  ONE  YEAR  IN  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS  IN  COTTON  MILLS, 
AGE  AND  SEX. 

37  NEW  ENGLAND  MILLS. 


Occupation. 

16  years  and  over.          14  and  15  years. 

Under  14  years. 

Age 
not  re- 
port- 
ed. 

Total. 

Male! 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Doffers: 
Employed  

521 
15 

2.88 

197 
3 
1.52 

347 
6 
1.73 

3 

2 
(a) 

3,678 
40 
1.09 

412 
52 
12.62 

433 
37 
8.55 

9,438 
316 
3.35 

15,029 
471 
3.13 

276 
4 
1.45 

1,432 
56 
3.91 

1,823 
25 
1.37 

969 
3 
.31 

4,279 
65 
1.52 

797 
19 
2.38 

1,629 
59 
3.62 

2,170 
31 
1.43 

972 
5 
.51 

7,957 
105 
1.32 

412 
52 
12.62 

433 
37 
8.55 

12,  966 
370 
2.85 

27,336 
683 
2.50 

92 
.    1 
1.09 

2 

58 

93 
1.08 
9 
(a) 

169 
1 

.59 

75 
1 
1.33 

82 
2 
2.44 

185 
2 
1.08 

11 

(a) 
227 
.44 

75 
1 
1.33 

134 
4 
2.99 

4 

5 

9 

991 
21 
2.12 

1,642 
60 
3.65 

2,406 
32 
1.33 

1,052 
6 
.57 

8,093 
112 
1.38 

412 
54 
13.11 

433 
37 
8.55 

13,580 
392 
2.89 

28,609 
714 
2.50 

Injured  
Rate  per  100  

Speeder  tenders: 
Employed  

2 

2 

Injured  
Rate  per  100  
Spinners: 
Employed  

2 

7 

9 

Injured 

Rate  per  100  

Spoolers: 
Employed 



5 

5 



Injured  

Rate  per  1GO  

Weavers: 
Employed  .. 

52 
2 
3.85 

1 

1 

2 



Injured  

Rate  per  100. 

3 

Card  tenders: 
Employed... 

Injured  

2 

Rate  per  100.     . 

Picker  tenders: 
Employed  

Injured..  

Rate  per  100  

All  other: 
Employed 

3,528 
54 
1.53 

12,  307 
207 
1.68 

373 
22 
5.90 

577 
25 
4.33 

192 

565 
22 
3.89 

25 

24 

49 

Injured..  .. 

Rate  per  100  
Total: 
Employed 

620 
6 
.97 

1,197 
31 
2.59 

32 

44 

76 

Injured  

5 

Rate  per  100  

a  Number  too  small  to  justify  rate. 
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NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED,  NUMBER  INJURED  AND  ACCIDENT  RATE  PER 
100  EMPLOYEES  FOR  ONE  YEAR  IN  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS  IN  COTTON  MILLS, 
BY  AGE  AND  SEX- Concluded. 

89  SOUTHERN  MILLS. 


Occupation. 

16  years  and  over. 

14  and  15  years. 

Under  14  years. 

Age 
not  re- 
port- 
ed. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male, 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Doffers: 
Employed...  
Injured.  

621 
5 
.81 

2 

623 
5 
.80 

1,080 
17 
1.57 

11 
1 

1,091 
18 
1.65 

46 
2 
4.35 

1,292 
15 
1.16 

257 
1 
.39 

1,066 
18 
1.69 

9 
1 

(a) 

154 
1 
.65 

5 

15 

1,081 
18 
1  67 

2,795 
41 
1.47 

1,455 
22 
1.51 

4,663 
43 
.92 

2,182 
5 
.23 

7,685 
65 

.85 

Rate  per  100.  .  .  . 

Speeder  tenders: 
Employed  

954 
11 
1.15 

121 
2 
1.65 

8 
2 
(•) 

4,387 
34 
.78 

440 
8 
1.82 

2,062 
10 
.48 

1,829 
2 
.11 

2,818 
28 
.99 

1,394 
19 
1.36 

2,183 
12 
.55 

1,837 
4 
.22 

7,205 
62 
.86 

23 
1 
4.35 

122 
1 

.82 

2 

23 
1 
4.35 

1,170 
14 
1.20 

255 
1 
.39 

6 

15 
1 

Injured  
Rate  per  100  

(a) 

1,188 
15 
1.26 

88 

Spinners: 
Employed  

1,034 
14 
1.35 

83 

..... 

Injured 

Rate  per  100  
Spoolers: 
Employed  

Injured      

Rate  per  100  

Weavers: 
Employed 

169 
1 
.59 

209 
1 

.48 

378 
2 
.53 

50 

52 
1 
1.92 

102 
1 
.98 

Injured  

Rate  per  100  
All  other  (*>)  



a  Number  too  small  to  justify  rate. 

6  Absence  of  data  regarding  number  employed  in  certain  occupations  prevents  extension  of  this  table,  as 
has  been  done  for  northern  mills. 

Examination  of  the  total  column  in  the  section  of  the  table  relating 
to  the  New  England  mills  will  show  that  the  occupations  in  which 
women  and  children  are  chiefly  employed  have  relatively  low  rates. 
These  rates  per  100  for  the  year  preceding  the  investigation  are  doff- 
ers  2.12,  speeder  tenders  3.65,  spinners  1.33,  spoolers  0.57,  weavers 
1.38.  Comparing  these  rates  with  those  of  occupations  exclusively 
adult  male,  such  as  picker  tenders  8.55  and  card  tenders  13.11,  it 
will  appear  that  they  are  low.  In  a  study  by  the  Bureau  of  accidents 
to  women  as  machine  operators  in  the  metal  trades  it  was  found 
that  the  accident  rate  per  100  female  employees  16  years  of  age  and 
over  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  brass  ware  was  13.75,  in  the 
hardware  industry  9.09,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  tin  cans  10.53.(a) 
The  comparative  safety  of  the  women  and  children  in  cotton  manu- 
facture is  apparent  from  these  figures. 

For  reasons  already  stated  rates  can  not  be  compared  in  the  two 
sections.  The  low  rates  in  the  Southern  States  for  these  occupa- 
tions, given  over  largely  to  women  and  children,  may  be  due  in  part 
to  small  hazard,  but  they  are  also  due  to  a  want  of  records  in  the 
case  of  minor  accidents. 

The  showing  regarding  the  hazard  to  young  workers  will  be  se< 
by  inspection  of  the  table  to  be  somewhat  contradictory.  In  tl 
New  England  mills  the  number  of  employees  under  14  is  relatively 


Women  as  Machine  Operators  in  the  Metal  Trades,  Volume  XI  of  this  report. 
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small  that  the  rates  can  not  be  regarded  as  significant.  It  is  very 
suggestive,  however,  that  as  soon  as  the  returns  are  aggregated  into 
a  mass  of  sufficient  size  to  be  significant  a  high  rate  for  some  groups 
of  young  workers  is  shown.  In  the  southern  mills  the  proportion  of 
such  workers  is  high  enough  for  the  comparative  rates  to  be  regarded 
as  typical. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  younger  workers  are  in  relatively 
nonhazardous  occupations.  The  rates  per  100  employees  in  southern 
mills  covering  the  527  accidents  considered  in  this  report  are  as 
follows : 


Males  16  and  over. .  1.  72 
Females  16  and  over .  .  67 
All  16  and  over..  1.38 


Males  14  and  15....  2.91 
Females  14  and  15..  1.18 
All  14  and  15..  2.04 


Males  under  14 1.90 

Females  under  14...     1.16 
All  under  14..  1.57 


Here  is  clear  evidence  of  greater  liability  to  accident  on  the  part  of 
children.  Though  employed  in  the  less  hazardous  work  their  rates 
steadily  exceed  those  of  their  older  coworkers  even  when  in  that 
group  are  included  the  occupations  of  relatively  high  liability.  It  is 
of  course  true  that  the  rate  of  accidents  does  not  tell  the  whole  story. 
While  children  have  the  higher  rate  they  may  not  have  suffered  from 
accidents  of  equal  severity.  This  may  be  tested  as  follows.  Aside 
from  the  card  room,  where  the  workers,  all  men,  are  sometimes  caught 
by  the  revolving  card  cylinders,  the  prolific  sources  of  severe  accidents 
are  belts  and  gears.  A  study  of  the  returns  shows  that  the  proportion 
of  children  who  suffer  from  these  causes  is  as  follows: 

Reference  to  a  later  table  (p.  389)  will  disclose  94  cases  of  injury 
from  shafts,  belts,  and  gears  in  the  southern  mills.  Of  these,  60,  or 
0.21  per  100,  were  to  those  16  years  of  age  and  over;  19,  or  0.49  per 
100,  to  those  14  and  15;  and  15,  or  0.45  per  100,  to  those  under  14. 

The  rate  for  the  child  is  more  than  double  that  of  the  older  worker 
in  this  group,  where  the  loss  of  part  of  a  finger  is  usually  the  mildest 
occurrence.  In  these  cases  they  varied  among  the  children  from  a 
laceration  involving  the  loss  of  a  finger  nail  to  the  loss  of  an  arm. 
The  child  is  then  apparently  more  liable  to  all  kinds  of  accident  and 
especially  liable  to  those  of  severity. 

One  child  lost  an  arm  in  a  belt  accident.  No  one  16  and  over 
suffered  a  similar  accident.  In  the  group  14  and  15,  to  which  this 
boy  belonged  and  which  numbers  3,875,  there  were  3  accidents  by 
belts.  Older  persons  exposed  to  similar  dangers  number  28,721  and 
had  16  accidents.  The  rates  are  0.08  per  100  for  children  and  0.06 
for  those  16  and  over. 

Of  the  relative  hazard  from  belts  it  may  be  said : 

1.  The  duties  of  children  in  these  mills  call  them  into  the  vicinity 
of  moving  belts  quite  as  frequently  as  do  those  of  more  mature 
workers.    The  danger  of  being  caught  is  quite  as  great. 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 25 
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2.  If  caught  the  less  weight  of  the  child  much  increases  the  liability 
of  serious  damage. 

3.  The  instinctive  protective  activities  of  the  child  are  much  less 
well  developed. 

Seven  children  lost  fingers  in  gear  accidents.  Ten  persons  16  years 
of  age  and  over  suffered  similar  injuries.  This  is  a  rate  of  0.10  per 
100  for  the  children  involved  and  of  0.03  for  employees  16  and  over. 
It  appears  then  that  comparison  of  the  number  employed  with 
the  number  injured  in  each  age  group,  the  consideration  of  a  group 
of  particular  severity,  and  the  examination  of  particular  kinds  of 
injury  all  point  in  the  same  direction — the  hazard  of  the  child  is 
high. 

Another  phase  deserves  some  attention.  A  given  injury  is  a  more 
serious  matter  for  the  child.  Surgeons  always  hesitate  to  perform 
operations  upon  the  young  which  would  instantly  be  used  with  more 
mature  patients.  The  shock  of  an  operation  disturbs  the  poise  of  an 
immature  organism  much  more  than  where  the  progress  of  time 
has  hardened  the  resisting  powers.  With  the  adult  there  is  usually 
little  beyond  the  direct  disability  of  the  accident  itself.  With  the 
child  there  is  much  more  likely  to  be  a  far-reaching  series,  the  in- 
trusion of  infectious  disease  at  an  unguarded  moment,  a  lasting 
damage  to  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  leading  forward  to 
consequences  of  the  most  serious  kind  in  after  years.  Along  history 
of  degeneracy  and  dependence  may  have  its  beginning  in  exposure 
to  industrial  hazard. 

AGE    AT   TIME    OF   ACCIDENT. 

The  following  table  shows  the  facts  regarding  age  at  time  of  acci- 
dent. Since  the  number  of  employees  of  these  mills  16  years  of  age 
and  over  are  not  available  by  age  groups  it  is  not  possible  to  make 
extended  comparisons.  In  the  absence  of  rates  conclusions  suggested 
by  these  figures  must  not  be  judged  to  be  of  decisive  value. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  ACCIDENTS  TO  COTTON  MILL  EMPLOYEES  IN 
SPECIFIED  AGE  GROUPS,  BY  SEX. 

NUMBER. 


Age  group. 

New  England  mills. 

Southern  mills. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Under  14  years   . 

""si" 

188 
208 
143 
75 
34 
21 

36 
56 
79 
121 
63 
36 
21 
9 

1? 
23 
26 
26 

7 
3 

53 
79 
105 
147 
70 
39 
21 
9 

36 
81 
181 
262 
181 
90 
52 
29 

17 
29 
112 

93 
32 
24 
3 

1 

53 
110 
293 
355 
213- 
114 
55 
30 

14  and  15  years  

25 
102 
141 

118 
54 
31 
20 

6 
86 
67 
25 
21 
3 
1 

16  to  20  years  

21  to  29  years 

30  to  39  years  
40  to  49  years 

50  to  59  years  

60  years  and  over 

Total  reported 

491 
10 

209 
4 

700 
14 

421 
3 

102 

1 

523 
4 

912 
13 

311 
5 

1,223 
18 

Not  reported  

Grand  total 

501 

213 

714 

424 

103 

527 

925 

316 

1,241 

PER  CENT. 


Under  14  years 

8  55 

16  67 

10  13 

3  95 

5  47 

4  33 

14  and  15  years  

16  to  20  years 

5.09 
20.78 

2.87 
41.15 

4.43 

26.86 

13.30 

18.77 

22.55 
25.49 

15.10 
20  08 

8.88 
19  84 

9.33 
36  01 

8.99 
23  96 

21  to  29  years  
30  to  39  years 

28.72 
24.03 

32.06 
11.96 

29.71 

20.43 

28.74 
14.96 

25.49 

6.86 

28.11 

13  38 

28.73 

19  84 

29.90 
10  29 

29.03 

17  42 

40  to  49  years  

11.00 

10.05 

10.71 

8.55 

2.94 

7.46 

9.87 

7.72 

9  32 

50  to  59  years 

6.31 

1.43 

4.86 

4.99 

4.02 

5  71 

96 

4  50 

60  years  and  over  

4.07 

.48 

3.00 

2.14 

1.72 

3.18 

.32 

2.45 

Total  reported  

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100  00 

The  fact  that  the  higher  percentage  for  males  is  often  at  a  later 
age  than  for  females  is  understood  at  once  as  being  correlated  with  the 
greater  permanence  of  the  male  worker.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  the 
relative  preponderance  of  women  16  to  20  years  of  age  affects  the 
accident  rate  at  this  point.  Investigation  in  other  fields  shows  that 
women  exposed  to  the  same  hazards  suffer  a  higher  accident  rate 
than  men,  but  from  the  data  available  from  the  cotton  mills  no 
definite  conclusion  is  possible. 
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NATUKE    OF    INJURY. 


In  the  following  table  the  accident  rates  per  1,000  employees  in 
the  New  England  and  southern  mills  are  given  according  to  nature 
of  injury: 

ACCIDENT  RATE  PER  1,000  EMPLOYEES  IN  COTTON  MILLS,  BY  NATURE  OF  INJURY. 


Nature  of  injury. 

New  England 
mills. 

Southern  mills. 

Acci- 
dents. 

Rate 
per 
1,000. 

Acci- 
dents. 

Rate 
per 
1,000. 

Finger  or  fingers  lost  wholly  or  in  part 

19 
62 
197 
99 
10 
82 
86 
38 
9 
11 
45 
4 
10 
1 
15 
15 

0.66 
2.17 
6.89 
3.46 
.35 
2.87 
3.01 
1.33 
.31 
.38 
1.57 
.14 
.35 
.03 
.52 
.52 

43 
67 
110 
37 
31 
31 
77 
11 

1.20 
1.86 
3.06 
1.03 
.86 
.86 
2.14 
.31 

Fingpr  0r  fingprj?  r.rnshpd  or  brokpn  ... 

Fingers  bruised  or  lacerated  

Cuts  on  hands  or  fingers 

TTand  nrvishpd  or  broken 

Cuts  not  on  hands                                                                    

Bruises  and  lacerations  not  on  hands 

Punctured  wounds                                                            

Infection  after  cuts  etc 

Eye  injured                                                         

7 
33 
2 
14 
5 
21 
17 
4 
1 
5 
11 

.19 
.92 
.06 
.39 
.14 
.58 
.47 
.11 
.02 
.14 
.31 

Dislocations  and  sprains 

Rib  broken                                                                        

Arm  broken 

Leg  broken                                                                               

Foot  broken  or  crushed 

Burns  and  scalds                                                               

Loss  of  hand  or  foot  

Loss  of  arm 

Fatal 

2 
9 

.07 
.31 

Unclassified 

Total                                                                       .... 

714 

527 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  more  severe  forms  of  injury  such  as 
fatality,  loss  of  hand  or  foot,  broken  limbs,  ringers  lost,  the  southern 
rate  is  as  high  or  higher  than  the  northern.  This  does  not  mean 
necessarily  that  these  mills  have  constantly  this  undesirable  eminence. 
Such  records  to  be  entirely  convincing  must  extend  over  a  longer 
period.  These  rates  do  raise  the  presumption  that  the  southern 
mills  are  not  yet  so  careful  in  the  guarding  of  dangerous  machinery. 
This  presumption  is  strengthened  by  other  observations.  Consider- 
ing the  less  severe  injuries,  lacerations,  cuts,  bruises,  and  sprains,  the 
rates  of  the  New  England  mills  are  high.  Neither  does  this  demon- 
strate greater  prevalence  of  these  minor  injuries.  In  any  attempt 
at  comparison  the  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  records  are  not 
equally  full  and  explicit. 

Of  the  1,241  recorded  accidents  54.39  per  cent  were  of  varying 
degrees  of  severity  to  the  hands.  In  a  textile  industry  where  in 
many  occupations  manual  dexterity  is  of  the  greatest  importance  this 
is  of  greater  moment  than  in  some  other  lines  of  industry.  The  ability 
to  catch  up  and  unite  fine  threads  may  be  seriously  impaired  by  inju- 
ries to  the  hands  which  to  workers  in  many  occupations  would  be 
wholly  insignificant.  This  fact  suggests  that  some  revision  may  be 
necessary  in  ideas  concerning  severity  of  cotton  mill  accidents.  The 
real  test  of  severity  is  not  surgical  but  economic.  The  extent  to 
which  the  wage-earning  power  is  lessened  is  of  more  importance  than 
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the  depth  of  the  cut.  If  the  cotton  operative  loses  time  from  an  injury 
which  by  an  iron  worker  would  be  regarded  as  trivial,  his  accident 
is  from  the  economic  standpoint  the  more  severe.  Further  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject  will  be  presented  in  connection  with  the 
table  on  losses  of  time. 

DIRECT    CAUSE    OF   ACCIDENT. 

In  the  following  table  the  immediate  causes  of  accident  are  shown. 
Ordinary  use  of  machine  heads  the  list,  with  disobedience  of  orders 
and  contact  with  belts,  shafts,  and  gears  coming  next.  The  table 
simply  discloses  the  nature  of  the  hazards  which  lead  to  accident 

id  something  of  their  relative  importance. 

DIRECT  CAUSES  OF  ACCIDENTS  IN  COTTON  MILLS,  BY  SEX. 


Direct  cause. 

Accidents  in- 

Total  accidents. 

New  England  mills. 

Southern  mills. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Per 

cent. 

Ordinary  use  of  machine  
Disregard  of  orders 

130 
64 
12 
39 
58 
18 
4 

48 
56 
13 
21 
15 
15 

178 
120 
25 
60 
73 
33 
4 
14 
76 
24 
45 
3 
5 
20 
34 

139 
53 
26 
27 
34 
4 
1 
3 
71 
13 
9 
2 
10 
9 
23 

32 
26 
3 
7 
6 
2 

171 
79 
29 
34 
40 
6 
1 
3 
94 
14 
9 
2 
10 
10 
25 

269 
117 
38 
66 
92 
22 
5 
17 
127 
37 
38 
5 
15 
27 
50 

80 
82 
16 
28 
21 
17 

349 
199 
54 
94 
113 
39 
5 
17 
170 
38 
54 
5 
15 
30 
59 

28.12 
16.04 
4.35 
7.57 
9.12 
3.14 
.40 
1.37 
13.70 
3.06 
4.35 
.40 
1.21 
2.42 
4.75 

Fellow-worker 

Falls  on  floor  and  stairs  . 

Flying  and  falling  objects  
Projecting  nails,  slivers,  etc  
Acid  or  poison  

Handling  material 

14 
56 
24 
29 
3  . 

""23 

1 

Belts,  shafts,  and  gears 

20 

43 
1 
16 

"3" 

9 

Falls  from  height 

Use  of  tools  . 

16 

Hot  liquids,  steam,  etc 

5 
18 

27 

"2 

7 

Elevators  

1 
2 

Unclassed. 

Total 

501 

213 

714 

424 

103 

527 

925 

316 

1,241 

100.00 

Another  table  presents  the  underlying  cause  of  the  accidents  and 
brings  us  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions. 

UNDERLYING  CAUSES   OF  ACCIDENTS  IN  COTTON  MILLS,  BY  SEX. 


Underlying  cause. 

Accidents  in- 

Total  accidents. 

New  England 
.  mills. 

Southern  mills. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

To- 
tal. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

To- 
tal. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Not  taking  ordinary  care. 
Taking  risks  

51 

76 

7 
222 

5 
10 
130 

21 

58 

2 

64 

3 
11 
54 

72 
134 

9 
286 

8 
21 
184 

39 

71 

8 
135 

17 
27 
127 

7 
28 

2 

21 

8 
3 
34 

46 
99 

10 
156 

25 
30 
161 

90 
147 

15 
357 

22 
37 
257 

9.73 
15.89 

1.62 

38.60 

2.38 
4.00 
27  78 

28 
86 

4 

85 

11 

14 

88 

8.86 
27.21 

1.27 
26.90 

3.48 
4.43 

27.85 

118 
233 

19 
442 

33 
51 
345 

9.51 

18.77 

1.53 
35.62 

2.66 
4.11 
27.80 

Inattention  to  surround- 
ings   

Unforeseen  liability  
Imperfect  or  unguarded 
mechanism  

Fellow-worker 

Not  disclosed  by  record  .  . 
Total. 

501 

213 

714 

424 

103 

527 

925 

100.00 

316 

100.00 

1,241 

100.00 

—  
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Placing  the  percentages  derived  from  the  study  of  the  data  at  hand 
in  relation  to  similar  percentages  for  accidents  in  German  textile  mills 
in  1897,  gives  the  following  classification  according  to  responsibility 
for  accidents: 

RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  ACCIDENTS  IN  MILLS  STUDIED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
IN  GERMAN  TEXTILE  MILLS. 


Classified  cause. 

Per  cent  of  accidents 
from  each  cause  in  — 

126  mills 
studied  in 
this  inves- 
tigation. 

German 
textile 
mills  in 
1897.(a) 

Workmen  responsible 

29.81 
35.62 
2.66 
4.11 
27.80 

Ml.  88 
25.85 
18.06 
4.44 
1.25 

Hazard  of  industry  

Employer  responsible 

Fellow-worker                                                          * 

Not  disclosed                          .                        

oAjntliche  Nachrichten  de6  Reichs-Versicherungsamts  1900.    Beiheft  2,  p.  10,  Gruppe  VIII. 

The  disagreements  between  the  classification  for  the  126  mills  studied 
and  for  the  German  mills  are  what  should  be  expected. 

1.  The  American  records  are  not  as  clear  or  exact  as  the  German. 
Many  of  the  items  placed  under  the  head  of  uNot  disclosed"  belong 
elsewhere.     That  a  considerable  portion  should  go  to  the  charge  of  the 
employer  is  certain.     For  example,  this  group  contains  72  cases  in 
which  work  people  were  caught  in  gears.     The  presumption  is  that 
most  of  these  cases  were  due  to  imperfect  guarding.     If  this  view 
were  accepted,  the  employers'  responsibility  would  on  this  account 
alone  rise  from  2.66  to  possibly  8  per  cent.     Other  items  should  as  cer- 
tainly be  transferred  to  workman's  responsibility  if  the  facts  were 
known.     The  German  standards  of  employers'  responsibility  are  so 
much  more  stringent  than   those  of  this    country  that  they  tend 
strongly  to  increase  the  percentage  assigned  to  that  group. 

2.  The  hazard  in  American  mills  is  higher.     The  German  system  of 
insurance  has  resulted  in  placing  the  Germans  far  in  the  lead  in  invent- 
ing and  applying  devices  of  safety. 

3.  This  lowering  of  the  hazard  of  industry  by  adequate  safeguards 
in  itself  tends  to  increase  the  proportion  assigned  to  the  workers.     To 
illustrate:  Suppose  100  accidents  to  be  distributed  to  hazard  of  in- 
dustry, workman,  and  employer  in  the  proportion  of  50,  30,  and  20. 
Suppose  hazard  be  reduced  so  that  but  40  accidents  now  happen  where 
50  have  occurred ;  further,  suppose  the  employers'  fault  is  remedied  so 
that  but  15  occur.     There  will  now  be  85  accidents  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: 47. 06  per  cent  to  the  industry,  35.29  per  cent  to  the  worker,  17.65 
per  cent  to  the  employer.     The  worker  appears  more  negligent  when 
the  real  change  is  in  the  other  groups.     That  the  percentage  shown 
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by  the  German  textile  mills  is  influenced  by  causes  of  this  sort  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  This  comparison,  with  the  figures  secured  from  the 
immense  body  of  data  collected  by  the  Germans,  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  figures  included  in  the  table  showing  the  underlying  cause 
of  accident  fairly  represent  the  possible  deductions  from  the  American 
data  which  we  have,  subject  of  course  to  the  corrections  suggested. 
The  statement  sometimes  made  that  high  percentages  of  accident, 
such  as  90  and  95  per  cent,  are  attributable  to  workers'  negligence  has 
no  standing  when  the  facts  are  ascertained  and  apparently  results 
from  the  assumption  that  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary 
e  worker  is  negligent. 


LOSS    OF   TIME    FROM    ACCIDENT. 


Closely  connected  with  the  question  of  workers'  negligence  is  the 
subject  of  loss  of  time.  The  following  table  shows  for  the  New 
England  and  southern  mills  investigated  the  average  days  lost  on 
account  of  accidents,  grouped  according  to  length  of  disability: 

LOSS   OF  TIME    FROM  ACCIDENTS  IN  COTTON  MILLS.. 


Length  of  disability. 
1  to  6  days 

New  England  mills. 

Southern  mills. 

Cases  of  acci- 
dent. 

Days  lost. 

Cases  of  acci- 
dent. 

Days  lost. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age. 

Per 
cent. 

183 
71 
36 
21 
14 
8 
15 

52.59 
20.40 
10.35 
6.03 
4.02 
2.30 
4.31 

657 
759 
619 
491 
402 
286 
1,157 

3.6 
10.7 
17.2 
23.4 
28.7 
35.8 
77.1 

15.03 
17.37 
14.16 
11.23 
9.20 
6.54 
26.47 

207 
94 
45 
20 
22 
14 
30 

47.92 
21.76 
10.42 
4.63 
5.09 
3.24 
6.94 

790 
1,043 

787 
474 
594 
504 
2,739 

3.8 
11.1 
17.5 
23.7 
27.0 
36.0 
91.3 

11.40 
15.05 
11.35 
6.84 
'      8.57 
7.27 
39.52 

7  to  12  days  

13  to  18  days 

19  to  24  days.  .  . 

25  to  30  days 

31  to  36  days  

Over  36  days 

Cases  reported 
Not  reported  
Fatalities 

348 
363 
2 

1 

100.00 

4,371 

12.6 

100.00 

432 
86 
5 

4 

100.00 

6,931 

16.0 

'    100.00 

Permanent  disabil- 
ity... 

Total.. 

714 

527 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  cotton-mill  accidents  are  of  slight 
importance.  As  has  been  already  suggested,  the  justice  of  such  a 
contention  must  be  tested  by  an  economic  rather  than  a  surgical 
standard.  For  such  a  standard  it  is  necessary  to  look  to  other  coun- 
tries. In  general,  it  may  be  properly  said  that  when  the  injury  is  of 
such  a  character  that  the  worker  may,  under  reasonable  laws,  be  ex- 
pected to  carry  the  burden  of  loss  the  accident  is  to  be  classified  as  ' '  not 
irious."  Whenever  good  laws  require  some  compensation  to  be 
iven,  these  should  rank  as  "  serious."  Considering  the  practice  of 
)ther  nations  in  this  regard  it  is  found  that  Austria  requires  compen- 
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sation  for  more  than  three  days;  France  five  days  and  over;  Great 
Britain  more  than  one  week;  Germany  more  than  three  days.(a) 

Applying  the  British  standard  to  the  foregoing  table,  it  appears  that 
52.59  per  cent  of  the  accidents  in  New  England  mills  belong  to  the 
"not  serious"  class.  In  the  southern  mills  this  standard  would 
bring  the  "not  serious"  class  below  the  50  per  cent  line;  this  would, 
however,  be  obviously  unfair  in  view  of  the  absence  of  record  of 
minor  accidents  in  these  mills.  Turning  to  the  other  side,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  percentage  in  the  New  England  mills  to  be  considered 
"serious"  by  the  British  standard  is  47.41  per  cent.  Nor  is  this  all. 
Those  accounted  serious  do  not  include  the  fatalities  and  permanent 
disability.  While  they  constitute  so  large  a  fraction  of  the  injured 
their  loss  of  time  is  a  still  higher  proportion,  amounting  to  84.97  per 
cent  of  the  total  loss  of  time  in  the  reported  cases. 

Another  view  of  these  figures  is  desirable  in  connection  with  the 
following  table.  This  table  gives  the  recorded  facts  regarding  what 
is  being  done  to  meet  the  conditions  arising  from  these  accidents: 

AID  AND  COMPENSATION  GIVEN  IN  CASES  OF  ACCIDENT  TO  EMPLOYEES  IN  COTTON 

MILLS. 


Aid  or  compensation  given. 

New  England  mills.      Southern  mills. 

Total. 

Number 
of  acci- 
dents. 

Per  cent. 

Number 
of  acci- 
dents. 

Per  cent. 

Number 
of  acci- 
dents. 

Per  cent. 

Medical  aid  .  .'.  

556 
9 

7 
4 

80.46 
1.30 
1.01 
.58 

206 
60 
75 
5 
10 
29 
138 

39.39 
11.47 
14.34 
.96 
'     1.91 
5.54 
26.39 

762 
69 
82 
9 
10 
64 
218 

62.77 
6.  7c 

5.  27 

nnn 
•  yn 

Full  wages 

Full  wages  and  medical  aid  

Half  wages 

Half  wages  and  medical  aid 

Lump  sums                                       ... 

35 

80 

5.07 
11.58 

No  aid  or  compensation 

Total  reported 

691 
23 

100.00 

523 
4 

100.00 

1,214 
27 

100.00 

Not  reported  

Total  

714 

527 

1,241 

An  inspection  of  this  table  indicates  that  the  great  majority  of 
manufacturers,  whose  records  are  here  studied,  provide  medical  aid 
in  all  accident  cases.  In  nearly  18  per  cent  of  the  cases  no  aid  or 
compensation  of  any  kind  was  given. 

It  is  evident  that  the  wage  loss  is  the  one  which  falls  upon  the 
worker,  together  with  the  results  of  fatalities  and  permanent  dis- 
abilities which  affect  the  dependents.  An  attempt  to  appraise  these 
with  such  exactness  as  the  records  permit  will  give  some  light.  A 
study  of  the  records  shows  clearly  that  the  cases  whose  loss  of  time 
is  not  reported  were  of  the  same  kind  as  those  reported  in  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  injury.  They  include  50  known  to  be  four  days  and 
over,  ranging  up  to  permanent  disability  and  probable  death.  This 

a  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  No.  74,  pp.  121  et  eeq. 
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jrutiny  renders  it  certain  that  these  cases  represent  a  loss  of  time 
>roportionately  the  same  as  the  reported  cases.     Assuming  that  the 
563  cases  whose  loss  is  not  exactly  reported  represent  the  same  loss 
the  348  cases  whose  loss  is  reported  in  the  New  England  mills 
lere  would  be  a  total  of  over  8,700  days'  time  lost  in  the  New  England 
dlls ;  and  disregarding  the  86  cases  in  southern  mills  whose  loss  is 
iot  reported,  the  loss  for  both  sections  would  be  over  15,600  days. 
Burning  the  average  wage  of  the  cotton-mill  worker  in  both  sec- 
tions, including  all  ages  and  occupations,  to  be  $1.15  per  day,  there 
would  be  a  wage  loss  of  about  $18,000  by  ordinary  detentions  from 
work.     This  is  an  underestimate  of  the  loss,  since  it  is  both  based  on 
a  low  assumed  rate  of  daily  wage  and  takes  no  account  of  what  may 
easily  be  in  the  long  run  a  very  serious  factor,  namely,  impaired 
earning  power. 

Considering  the  weight  to  be  given  to  fatalities  and  permanent  dis- 
ability, it  is  seen  by  reference  to  the  table  on  page  391  that  the  fatali- 
ties were  7  in  number  and  the  permanent  disability  cases  5.  The 
latter  were  cases  of  total  disability.  Some  instances  are  included  in 
the  group  of  definite  lost  time  where  there  was  partial  permanent 
disability,  as,  for  example,  a  boy  who  lost  his  arm.  He  was  inca- 
pacitated for  the  labor  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  and  for  many 
other  kinds,  and  the  disability  was  permanent.  Since,  however,  he 
returned  to  some  task  in  the  mill  which  he  could  perform  his  case  is 
included  in  the  records  of  lost  time. 

There  is  no  standard  compensation  for  fatality  in  this  country. 
Great  Britain  and  Italy  allow  definite  sums  varying  from  $729.98  to 
$1,930.  Assuming  the  average  of  these  ($1,329.99)  as  the  average 
amount  of  compensation  in  this  country,  and  this  is  lower  than 
should  prevail  in  our  country  with  its  higher  wage  standards  and  cost 
of  living,  the  7  fatalities  would  entail  a  loss  of  over  $9,300.  It  may 
be  added,  as  justifying  the  use  of  the  above  average,  that  the  fatali- 
ties were  of  men  having  the  higher  scale  of  remuneration. 

The  experience  of  the  German  Imperial  Insurance  (°)  indicates  that 
the  capitalized  value  of  the  allowance  for  permanent  total  disability 
should  be  three  times  that  for  a  fatality.  This,  on  the  basis  of  the 
above  assumption,  would  place  the  allowance  for  each  such  disability 
at  a  lump  sum  of  over  $3,900.  Since  some  of  those  totally  disabled 
were  of  the  less  well-paid  classes,  we  may  properly  reduce  this  allow- 
ance, assuming  it  to  be  $3,000.  The  5  cases  of  total  disability  would 
on  this  basis  represent  a  loss  of  $15,000.  Aggregating  these  several 
items  of  loss  we  have  a  total  of  over  $42,300. 

"Amtliche  Nachrichten  des  Reichs-Versicherungsamts,  1889,  p.  334. 
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Against  this  total  of  loss  should  be  placed  the  offsets  reported. 
These  are  as  follows: 

Lump-sum  payments  amounting  to $10,  978.  00 

Full  wages  paid  in  151  cases 173.  65 

Half  wages  paid  in  19  cases 10.  02 


Total 11, 161.  67 

It  is  not  quite  fair  to  compare  these  sums  of  loss  and  compensation, 
since  of  the  lump-sum  payments  $7,000  went  to  satisfy  claims  in 
three  cases  of  fatality. 

It  will  conform  much  more  closely  to  the  situation  of  the  ordinary 
cotton-mill  worker  to  make  the  comparisons  without  these  extraor- 
dinary elements.  The  deduction  of  the  assumed  allowance  for  3 
fatalities  from  the  aggregate  loss  above  shown  would  leave  a  loss  of 
about  $38,400,  and  the  deduction  of  the  lump-sum  payments  of  $7,000 
from  the  total  compensatory  payments  would  leave  $4,161.67.  This 
shows  a  part  of  the  burden  due  to  accident  falling  on  the  ordinary 
worker  in  these  mills.  The  impaired  working  capacity,  of  which  no 
estimate  can  be  made,  is  in  addition  to  this. 

The  discussion  has  disclosed  that  a  not  inconsiderable  burden  rests 
upon  the  cotton-mill  worker  on  account  of  accident.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  manufacturer  who,  on  account  of  his  relative 
strength  is  liable  to  be  overlooked  in  such  a  presentation,  has  his  losses. 
These  are  less  easy  of  exact  definition,  but  fall  under  the  following 
heads : 

1.  LOSS  DUE  TO  DISTURBANCE  OF  WORKING  ROUTINE. Not  Only  the 

worker  involved,  but  others  must  stop ;  machines  must  be  shut  down, 
running  back  in  some  cases  to  the  prime  mover.  All  these  things 
cost,  and  good  business  takes  account  of  them. 

2.  Loss  OF  THE  WORKER'S  PRODUCTIVE  CAPACITY  DURING  DISA- 
BILITY.— It  is  often  entirely  impossible  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
injured  worker,  and  many  times  when  the  place  can  be  filled  the 
output  must  fall  in  varying  degrees  below  the  normal. 

3.  EXPENDITURES    FOR    THE    MAINTENANCE    OF    INSURANCE    TO 
MEET  SUCH   EXTRAORDINARY  CASES  AS  THE   THREE  LUMP-SUM  PAY- 
MENTS, AGGREGATING  $7,000,  MENTIONED  ABOVE. — In  case  insurance 
is  not  carried  the  burden  of  such  a  payment  may  come  directly  upon 
the  manufacturer. 

4.  DIRECT  EXPENDITURES  FOR  MEDICAL  AND  HOSPITAL  ATTENTION.— 
These  expenditures  are  of  very  considerable  volume,  as  may  be  shown 
by  the  figures.     The  reported  payments  for  this  purpose  show  an 
average  in  excess  of  $5  per  case,  which  would  mean  for  the  1,241  cases 
a  cost  of  $6,205.     This  estimate  is  doubtless  too  low. 

The  evidence  shows  that  accidents  are  costly  even  in  the  relatively 
nonhazardous  cotton  industry.  Just  what  proportion  of  accidents 
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are  preventable  would  require  more  exact  study  to  determine.  That 
they  may  be  greatly  reduced  a  study  of  these  records  and  the  expe- 
rience of  European  countries  clearly  demonstrates. 

HOUR   OF   ACCIDENTS. 

The  following  table  presents  the  accidents  according  to  hour  of 
occurrence  in  New  England  and  in  southern  mills  for  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  investigation  and  also  in  one  New  England  mill  during  a 
period  of  eight  years: 

DISTRIBUTION   OF  ACCIDENTS   THROUGH   DAY  IN  COTTON  MILLS. 


Hour. 

New  England  mills. 

Southern  mills. 

8-year  period,  1  New 
England  mill. 

Totals. 

Acci- 
dents. 

Per  cent. 

Acci- 
dents 

Per  cent. 

Acci- 
dents. 

Per  cent. 

Acci- 
dents. 

Per  cent. 

6  to  7  a.  in  

29 
63 
64 
96 

82 
48 
26 
40 
53 
82 
61 
42 
1 

4.22 
9.17 
9.32 
13.97 
11.94 
6.99 
3.78 
5.82 
7.71 
11.94 
8.88 
6.11 
.15 

44 
32 
62 
65 
46 
30 
32 
38 
45 
44 
29 
17 
6 
3 

8.92 
6.49 
12.58 
13.18 
9.33 
6.09 
6.49 
7.71 
9.13 
8.92 
5.88 
3.45 
1.22 
.61 

63 
68 
82 
90 
114 
43 
9 
63 
67 
77 
57 
33 

8.22 
8.88 
10.71 
11.75 
14.88 
5.61 
1.18 
8.22 
8.75 
10.05 
7.44 
4.31 

136 
163 
208 
251 
242 
121 
67 
141 
165 
203 
147 
92 
7 
3 

6.99 
8.38 
10.69 
12.90 
12.44 
6.22 
3.44 
7.24 
8.48 
10.43 
7.55 
4.73 
.36 
.15 

7  01  to  8  a  m 

8.01  to  9  a.  m  

9  01  to  10  a.  m 

10.01  to  11  a.  m  
11.01  to  12  m 

12.01  to  1  p.  m  

1.01  to  2  p.  m 

2.01  to  3  p.  m  

3.01  to  4  p.  m...  . 

4.01  to  5  p.  m  

5  01  to  6  p  m 

6.01  to  7  p  m 

7.01  to  8  p.  in  

Total  reported. 
Not  reported 

687 
27 

100.00 

493 
34 

100.00 

766 
9 

100.00 

1,946 
70 

100.00 

Total 

714 

527 

775 

2,016 

It  has  frequently  been  stated  that  the  last  hour  of  the  working 
period  is  the  time  of  highest  accident  rate.  The  above  .table  nega- 
tives this  idea,  as  do  all  similar  tables  so  far  constructed. 

Of  the  three  series  presented  that  of  accidents  in  one  New  England 
mill  for  an  eight-year  period  is  the  most  significant,  since  it  shows 
the  comparatively  unhindered  operation  of  uniform  causes.  In  this 
series  the  per  cent  of  accidents  gradually  rises  during  the  forenoon 
until  11  o'clock  and  then  there  is  a  decided  drop.  In  the  afternoon 
the  per  cent  remains  comparatively  low  until  4  o'clock,  when  there 
is  a  considerable  rise,  followed  by  a  large  decrease  in  the  percentage 
during  the  last  hours  of  the  day.  A  similar  distribution  of  accidents 
during  the  day  is  indicated  by  a  study  made  by  the  Bureau  covering 
about  14,000  accidents  among  approximately  half  a  million  workers 
in  various  industries.  (a) 

It  is  apparent,  then,  that  the  highest  time  of  accident  rate  is  not 
last  hour  of  the  working  period,  when  it  may  be  assumed  that 

"Women  as  Machine  Operators  in  the  Metal  Trades,  Volume  XI  of  this  report. 
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the  employees  are  most  fatigued.  A  study  of  the  methods  of  work 
of  many  workers  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  suggests  the  explanation 
of  this.  The  accident  distribution  is  apparently  a  product  of  at 
least  two  factors.  The  worker  in  beginning  gradually  increases  his 
speed,  the  result  being  a  combination  of  increasing  speed  with  grow- 
ing fatigue.  A  basis  is  thus  furnished  for  a  growing  accident  rate. 
As  already  indicated,  the  increase  in  percentage  of  accidents  appears 
both  in  morning  and  afternoon;  but  in  the  latter  period  the  process 
is  not  repeated  on  the  same  scale  as  during  the  morning  hours.  The 
drop  at  the  end  of  the  period  has  several  factors  which  vary  from  in- 
dustry to  industry.  The  fatigue  is  itself  a  large  element  in  the  result. 
It  finally  overcomes  to  a  degree  the  driving  energy  which  has  kept 
up  the  speed.  There  enters  also  the  sense  of  accomplishment.  Hav- 
ing the  task  of  the  period  well  in  hand  the  worker  proceeds  more 
leisurely  to  the  termination.  Frequently  also  the  close  of  the  work- 
ing period  is  partially  a  period  of  readjustment.  Accumulated  work 
is  removed ;  new  stock  is  secured  in  order  that  the  next  period  of  ac- 
tivity may  go  forward  unhindered. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
COTTON  MILL  PROCESSES  AND  OCCUPATIONS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  processes  in  a  mill  through 
which  cotton  must  ordinarily  pass  in  manufacturing  common  cloth, 
the  principal  machines  used,  the  product  of  each  machine,  the  prin- 
cipal occupations  of  the  workers  and  whether  the  operatives  are 
usually  men,  women,  or  children. 

PRINCIPAL  COTTON  MILL  PROCESSES. 


Processes. 

Machines. 

Products. 

Occupations. 

Operatives. 

Mix  ins 

Bale  breaker 

Loose  cotton 

Breaker  tender 

Men 

Opening 

Opener  

Loose  cotton  

Picker  tender  

Men. 

Lapping 

Lapper: 

Carding 

Breaker  
Intermediate  
Finisher  
Card 

Lap  
Lap  
Lap  

Sliver 

Picker  tender  
Picker  tender  
Picker  tender  
Card  tender 

Men. 
Men. 
Men. 
Men 

Combing 

Combing  machine. 

Sliver  

Comber  tender 

Men,  women 

Drawing 

Draw  frame 

Sliver 

D  raw-  frame  tende*" 

Men  women  boys 

ribbing 

Slubber 

Slubbing.  . 

Slubber  tender 

Men,  women. 

ving 
g... 

Speeder  frame* 

Intermediate  . 

Roving    .  . 

Speeder  tender 

Men,  women. 

Fine  

Roving  

Speeder  tender  

Men,  women. 

Jack 

Roving.   . 

Speeder  tender 

Men,  women. 

Spinning: 
Ring. 

Ring  frame  .  .  . 

Yam.. 

Ring  spinner  . 

Women,  girls,  boys. 

Doffer  

Men,  women,  chil- 

Mule.    

Mule  

Yarn  

Mule  spinner  

dren. 
Men. 

Back  boy. 

Men,  boys. 

Spooling 

Spooler 

Yarn 

Spooler 

Women  girls 

Warping  

Beam  warper  

Warp  

Warper  tender  
Creeler  

Men,  women. 
Women,  girls. 

Slashing  

Slasher.  . 

Warp  (sized).  . 

Slasher  tender.  . 

Men. 

Drawing-in 

None 

Warp 

Drawer-in 

Women  girls 

Weaving  

Loom  

Cloth  

Wreaver  

Men,  women,  chil- 

Loom fixer  

dren. 
Men. 

Processes  for  finishing  the  cloth  are  omitted  from  the  above  table. 
In  yarn  mills,  after  spinning,  there  are  the  following  further  processes 
for  preparing  the  yarn  for  the  market: 


YARN  MILL  PROCESSES. 


Processes. 

Machines. 

Products. 

Occupations. 

Operatives. 

Twisting.  .  . 

Ring  twister 

Ply  yarn 

Twister  tender 

Men,  women. 

Reeling  

Reel... 

Skein...  . 

Reeler  

Women. 

Winding 

Winder 

Winder  tender 

Warping.. 

Ball  or  chain 

Warp 

Warper  tender 

Men. 

warper. 

MIXING  AND  PICKING— MEN. 


When  bales  of  cotton  are  broken,  the  grades  are  mixed  to  secure  a 
uniform  quality,  and  this  is  done  by  hand  or  in  a  machine  called  a 
bale  breaker.  The  staple  is  then  blown  through  a  large  pipe  to  the 
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opener,  which  has  large  toothed  cylinders  and  rotary  beaters.  This 
machine  pounds  out  water,  blows  out  dust,  and  loosens  the  matted 
fibers.  The  cotton  is  automatically  fed  from  the  opener  into  a 
lapper,  which  continues  to  beat  out  trash.  If  coarse  yarns  are  to  be 
spun,  there  is  only  one  lapper;  if  finer  yarns  are  to  be  spun,  there  are 
two,  called  a  breaker  lapper  and  a  finisher  lapper;  if  still  finer  yarns 
are  to  be  spun,  there  is  another,  called  an  intermediate  lapper.  Each 
lapper  delivers  its  product  in  the  form  of  a  roll  of  batting  or  lap. 
The  opener  and  lappers  are  also  called  pickers,  and  in  England 
scutchers. 

CARDING— MEN. 

The  laps  from  the  pickers  are  passed  through  carding  machines 
which  are  often  called  cards,  and  in  England  carding  engines.  These 
machines  further  cleanse  and  comb  the  cotton,  begin  to  straighten 
the  fibers,  and  turn  out  a  long  thin  strip  of  untwisted  rope  called 
sliver,  which  is  coiled  mechanically  in  a  tall  can. 

COMBING— MEN  AND  WOMEN. 

If  the  cotton  is  to  be  used  for  spinning  fine  yarn  or  hosiery  yarn 
the  sliver,  after  leaving  the  carding  machine,  is  combed.  As  the 
comber  must  have  the  cotton  in  the  form  of  narrow  laps,  it  is  given 
that  form  by  passing  it  through  a  sliver  lap  machine.  This  machine 
may  feed  the  lap  direct  to  the  comber,  but  a  lap  of  more  uniform 
thickness  and  weight  may  be  secured  by  passing  the  lap  through  a 
ribbon  lap  machine  after  it  has  passed  through  the  sliver  lap  machine 
and  before  it  reaches  the  comber.  The  comber  sorts  out  and  rejects 
all  fibers  below  any  specified  length,  in  addition  to  parallelizing  them. 
After  this  process,  the  sliver  passes  through  a  part  of  the  machine 
called  a  draw  box,  being  drawn  until  it  has  about  the  same  weight 
as  the  orginal  sliver,  and,  in  the  same  manner,  as  on  a  carding 
machine,  is  coiled  in  a  tall  can. 

The  work  on  these  machines  is  light.  The  operator  on  a  comber 
puts  the  laps,  which  are  small,  on  the  machine,  removes  the  cans 
which  receive  the  sliver  after  combing,  and  keeps  the  machine  prop- 
erly oiled.  The  operator  stands  while  working,  but  occasionally 
may  sit  without  detriment  to  the  work. 

DRAWING-MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  BOYS. 

The  sliver  is  passed  through  drawing  frames,  to  finish  the  process 
of  parallelizing  the  fibers  and  to  make  the  sliver  uniform  in  weight, 
that  the  finished  thread  may  be  uniform  and  strong.  Drawing 
frames  are  provided  with  rolls  geared  at  different  speeds.  Usually 
six  strands  of  sliver  pass  between  these  rolls,  and  are  drawn  out  into 
one  of  more  uniform  weight  than  the  orginal  strands.  To  secure 
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still  greater  uniformity,  six  strands  may  be  again  passed  through 
the  drawing  frames  to  make  one  sliver,  and  sometimes  the  process 
is  repeated  a  second  time.  The  sliver  after  each  passage  through  the 
drawing  frame  is  delivered  into  tall  cans,  in  which  it  is  mechanically 
coiled. 

Both  men  and  women  and  sometimes  boys  are  employed  on  draw- 
ing frames,  this  being  the  first  work  in  a  cotton  mill  on  which  women 
are  engaged  unless  they  are  employed  in  the  combing  process.  The 
operator  arranges  the  cans  of  sliver  which  is  fed  into  the  machine, 
removes  the  cans  which  receive  the  sliver  after  drawing,  and  keeps 
the  machine  properly  oiled.  The  drawing  frames  have  stop-motion 
attachments  which  stop  the  machine  in  case  any  of  the  slivers  break. 
Constant  attention  is  not  required.  The  operator  stands  while  work- 

fg,  but  occasionally  may  sit  without  detriment  to  the  work. 


SLUBBING  AND  ROVING— MEN  AND  WOMEN. 


From  the  drawing  frames  cans  of  sliver  are  taken  to  the  slubbers 
to  be  drawn  out  further  and  to  be  given  a  slight  twist.  In  addition 
to  being  called  slubbers,  these  machines  are  called  fly  frames,  this 
name  being  applied  on  account  of  the  revolving  arm  or  flyer  attached 
to  each  spindle.  The  machines  have  rolls  similar  to  those  on  drawing 
frames.  They  also  have  spindles  revolving  at  a  rapid  rate  which 
impart  the  twist.  The  flyers  guide  the  cotton  upon  the  bobbin  which 
is  fixed  on  the  spindle.  The  product  of  the  machine  is  called  slubbing 
or  slub  roving,  and  it  is  loosely  twisted  rope  wound  on  large  bobbins. 

After  the  slubber  there  are  three  other  fly  frames,  called  roving 
frames  or  speeders.  More  specifically  they  are  intermediate  frames, 
fine  frames,  and  jack  frames.  Jack  frames  are  used  only  when 
unusually  fine  yarns  are  desired.  On  top  of  each  speeder  are  rows  of 
bobbins  containing  the  slubbing  or  roving.  On  all  fly  frames  the 
operation  is  the  same,  drawing,  twisting,  and  winding  on  bobbins,  but 
each  successive  frame  draws  out  the  roving  into  a  finer  thread  with 
more  twist,  but  it  is  twisted  only  enough  in  passing  through  each 
machine  to  hold  it  together  until  it  can  reach  the  next  machine. 
Usually  two  strands  of  slubbing  are  run  together,  and  the  roving 
delivered  from  each  machine  is  smaller  than  that  delivered  by  the 
machine  next  before  it,  and  the  bobbins  containing  the  roving  become 
smaller  and  lighter. 

Slubbers  are  usually  operated  by  men,  because  of  the  heavy  work 
required.  Sometimes  women  are  found  at  these  machines.  The 
operatives  handle  the  cans  of  sliver,  piece  up  breakages  in  the  roving, 
and  remove  the  filled  bobbins.  The  speeders  or  roving  frames  are 
operated  by  men  or  women  and  occasionally  boys.  Speeder  tenders 

rform  the  same  character  of  work  as  slubber  tenders,  but  the  work 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 26 
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is  lighter  as  the  roving  is  finer.  However,  women  of  ordinary  height 
and  strength  can  not,  without  some  strain,  lift  the  large  and  heavy 
bobbins  of  roving  and  place  them  on  top  of  the  speeders.  On  the 
first  speeder  these  bobbins  weigh  from  1  to  4  pounds,  and  must  be 
lifted  5J  to  6  feet  above  the  floor  to  fill  the  creel,  which  holds  many 
bobbins  on  top  of  the  frame.  The  bobbins  on  which  the  roving  is 
wound  are  much  lower  down.  The  bobbins  become  smaller  in  each 
process  of  making  slubbing  and  roving,  and  their  removal  involves 
no  physical  strain. 

SPINNING. 

In  spinning  cotton  the  roving  from  the  speeders  is  drawn  out  and 
twisted  into  yarn,  being  wound  around  bobbins  or  cops  which  revolve 
on  spindles.  There  are  two  kinds  of  spinning,  mule  spinning  and  ring 
spinning.  The  former  is  done  on  a  machine  called  a  mule,  the  latter 
on  a  ring  spinning  frame.  Mule  spinning  is  an  older  process  and  that 
by  which  nearly  all  very  fine  yarns  are  spun.  It  is  very  common  in 
England  and  is  found  to  a  certain  extent  in  New  England,  where  fine 
counts  (numbers)  of  yarn  are  required,  but  scarcely  at  all  in  southern 
mills.  Ring  spinning  is  in  general  use  throughout  the  United  States, 
especially  in  the  South. 

Yarn  is  designated  according  to  the  number  of  hanks  1  pound 
contains,  each  hank  measuring  840  yards.  Thus  No.  10  yarn  has  10 
hanks  or  8,400  yards  in  1  pound.  Coarse  yarns  are  numbered  20 
or  under,  medium  yarns  21  to  40,  fine  yarns  41  or  over. 

RING  SPINNING— WOMEN,  GIRLS,  AND  BOYS. 

The  bobbins  of  roving,  as  they  come  from  the  last  speeders,  are  placed 
in  rows  on  top  of  a  long  machine  called  a  ring  spinning  frame,  one 
bobbin  for  each  spindle  in  the  frame.  The  spindles  are  set  perpen- 
dicularly in  a  row  on  each  side  of  the  frame,  and  there  are  from  about 
80  to  about  124  spindles  on  each  side.  The  roving  is  first  drawn  out 
between  pairs  of  rollers,  geared  at  unequal  speed,  this  operation  being 
similar  to  the  first  operation  on  the  speeders.  A  bobbin  fits  tightly 
on  each  spindle  and  revolves  with  it.  Surrounding  each  spindle  and 
bobbin  is  a  flanged  ring,  which  gives  the  name  to  the  machine.  The 
ring  is  stationary,  but  the  flange  on  it  holds  in  place  a  movable  steel- 
wire  hook  called  a  traveler.  The  thread,  after  leaving  the  rollers, 
passes  through  the  traveler  to  the  bobbin,  and  the  rotary  motion  of 
the  bobbin  drags  the  traveler  around  the  ring.  But  the  traveler  does 
not  revolve  quite  so  fast  as  the  bobbin  does,  and  this  lagging  of  the 
traveler  stretches  and  twists  the  yarn.  The  revolution  of  the  spindle 
winds  the  yarn  on  the  bobbin.  In  order  to  distribute  the  yarn  uni- 
formly on  the  bobbin,  a  rail  which  holds  all  the  rings  alternately 
ascends  and  descends. 
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Ring  spinning  frames  are  placed  end  to  end  forming  alleys.  The 
spinner  tends  a  certain  number  of  sides,  rarely  over  1,000  spindles 
in  all.  Her  chief  work  is  piecing-up  ends,  that  is,  joining  the  broken 
ends  of  thread,  which  is  done  by  a  turn  of  the  wrist  and  fingers. 
When  the  cotton  is  running  smoothly,  that  is,  without  breaking,  she 
may  sit  for  short  intervals.  But  as  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  see  all 
of  the  breakages  along  the  alley  without  change  of  position,  she  must 
be  on  her  feet  nearly  all  the  time.  The  number  of  broken  ends,  which 
cause  the  spinner  extra  work,  depends  on  the  grade  of  the  cotton,  the 
treatment  of  it  in  the  card  room,  the  speed  and  tension  of  the  ring 
spinning  machinery,  and  atmospheric  conditions. 

The  work  of  the  spinner  is  not  heavy,  though  constant  watchfulness 
is  required.  She  pieces  up  ends  and  wipes  lint  from  the  frames.  The 
work  requires  neither  special  mechanical  knowledge  nor  great  physical 
strength.  Spinners  have  nothing  to  do  with  repairing  their  machines ; 
they  do  not  even  oil  them.  Women  and  girls  are  particularly  adapted 
to  ring  spinning  because  they  ordinarily  have  nimble  fingers  and 
quickly  acquire  dexterity  in  mending  the  broken  threads.  The  way 
in  which  broken  ends  are  pieced  has  an  important  effect  on  the  quality 
of  the  yarn.  If  the  spinner  is  careless  or  awkward  and  holds  back  the 
broken  end  and  joins  it  to  the  roving  under  the  rolls  the  yarn  has  a 
lump  in  it. 

DOFFING— MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  CHILDREN. 

When  the  bobbins  are  full  the  frame  is  stopped,  and  the  full  bobbins 
are  removed  and  replaced  by  empty  ones.  This  operation  is  called 
doffing  and  is  well  adapted  to  boys.  Their  hands  being  small  they  can 
get  them  in  between  the  spindles  without  striking  their  knuckles. 
The  doffer  removes  the  full  bobbins  one  at  a  time  with  his  left  hand 
and  puts  the  empty  bobbins  on  the  spindles  one  at  a  time  with  his 
right  hand,  performing  both  operations  simultaneously  and  very  rap- 
idly. The  frames  are  doffed  at  intervals  which  vary  in  length  accord- 
ing to  the  fineness  of  the  yarn.  It  takes  longer  to  fill  the  bobbins  with 
fine  yarn  than  with  coarse  yarn,  hence,  when  fine  yarn  is  spun  doffing 
is  less  frequently  necessary.  In  many  mills  the  doffers  are  not 
required  more  than  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  regular  time.(°) 
Between  doffs  they  are  either  idle  or  are  allowed  to  play  outside  the 
mill.  In  other  mills,  however,  doffers  are  required  to  sweep  and  clean 

Ktween  doffs. 
MULE  SPINNING— MEN  AND  BOYS. 
A  mule  for  spinning  cotton  is  so  called  because  it  was  a  combination 
ot  drawing  rollers  and  a  spinning  jenny.     It  is  a  long  machine,  which 
has  a  stationary  frame  and  a  movable  frame.     The  machine  is  some- 


oSee  page  270. 
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times  as  long  as  120  feet,  and  the  movable  carriage  travels  on  an  iron 
track  away  from  the  stationary  frame  for  a  distance  of  about  5  feet 
and  returns.  The  bobbins  of  roving  as  they  come  from  the  last 
speeder  are  placed  in  a  creel  on  top  of  the  fixed  part  of  the  mule,  one 
bobbin  for  each  spindle.  From  the  bobbins  the  roving  passes  between 
pairs  of  rollers,  which  attenuate  the  thread  just  as  in  ring  spinning. 
The  spindles  are  mounted  perpendicularly  on  the  carriage,  one  of  the 
length  mentioned  having  about  650  spindles. 

During  the  outward  movement  of  the  carriage  the  rollers  operate, 
but  the  spindles  do  not  revolve.  As  the  carriage  travels  faster  than 
the  threads  are  delivered  by  the  rollers,  it  gives  them  an  additional 
stretch.  Having  traveled  the  full  distance  the  carriage  reverses  its 
motion,  and  at  the  same  tune  the  spindles  begin  to  turn  and  the  rollers 
become  inactive.  The  revolution  of  the  spindles  twists  or  spins  the 
yarn  and  winds  it  on  the  bare  spindles  or  on  small  paper  tubes,  making 
what  are  called  cops,  which  are  cone  shaped. 

Mule  spinning  is  always  done  by  men,  who  walk  to  and  fro  as  the 
carriage  moves  backward  and  forward.  One  reason  why  men  are 
employed  instead  of  women  is  that  the  mule  is  a  very  complicated 
machine,  and  much  mechanical  skill  is  necessary  to  keep  it  properly 
adjusted.  The  yarn  is  frequently  broken  in  the  long  stretch  on  a 
mule,  and  to  piece  the  broken  ends  requires  bending  far  over  the 
carriage  while  following  it  backward  and  forward,  which  would 
be  very  unsuitable  work  for  women.  Besides,  there  would  be 
danger  of  a  woman's  skirts  being  caught  in  the  moving  machinery. 
Boys  are  employed  as  helpers  at  the  front  of  the  mule,  and  they  assist 
in  mending  broken  strands.  Other  boys  and  youths,  known  as  back 
boys,  a  majority  of  whom  are  over  16,  keep  the  creels  filled  with  rov- 
ing, and  also  assist  in  doffing  and  in  keeping  various  parts  of  the 
machinery  clean.  The  back  boys  as  well  as  the  mule  spinners  are 
required  to  be  constantly  on  their  feet. 

MARKET  YARNS. 

If  the  mill  is  a  yarn  mill  exclusively,  the  product  is  sold  to  another 
mill.  If  sold  to  a  hosiery  mill,  it  is  wound  in  the  form  of  large  tubes 
or  cones.  Warp  yarn,  if  shipped  to  another  mill,  or  if  it  is  to  be 
bleached  or  dyed,  is  made  into  a  chain  warp,  a  rope-like  mass,  not 
twisted  but  linked,  so  that  it  will  not  become  tangled  when  shipped 
or  when  undergoing  the  bleaching  or  dyeing  process.  If  unbleached 
white  goods  are  to  be  made,  weft  or  filling  yarn  is  ready  to  go  into  the 
shuttles  of  looms  as  soon  as  it  is  spun  on  bobbins  or  cops;  but  if  the 
cloth  is  to  be  colored  the  filling  yarn  preparatory  to  being  bleached  or 
dyed  must  be  reeled  off  the  bobbins  or  cones  and  wound  into  hanks. 

If  ply  yarns  are  desired,  two,  three,  or  four  strands  are  twisted  into 
a  single  cord  on  twisting  spindles.  A  twisting  spindle  frame  is  like  a 
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ring  spinning  frame  and  is  operated  usually  by  men  or  women.  In 
giving  the  size  of  a  mill  by  the  number  of  its  spindles  twisting  spindles 
are  not  included  as  they  are  not  producing  spindles. 

SPOOLING— WOMEN  AND  GIRLS. 

During  the  spinning  process  yarn  is  wound  with  irregular  tension 
on  the  bobbins.  It  is  necessary  to  remedy  this  irregularity  for  warp 
yarn  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  a  long  thread.  It  is  therefore 
unwound  from  the  bobbins  and  rewound  with  light  uniform  tension 
on  large  spools  which  hold  the  yarn  that  comes  from  10  to  15  bobbins. 
The  frames  or  machines  on  which  this  is  done  are  operated  by  women 
and  girls,  who  put  the  full  bobbins  and  empty  spools  in  place,  tie 
the  broken  threads,  sometimes  by  hand,  sometimes  with  a  knotter, 
and  remove  empty  bobbins  and  full  spools. 

The  work  is  not  difficult,  but  requires  more  physical  endurance 
than  ring  spinning,  as  the  opportunities  for  sitting  are  still  less  fre- 
quent. Spoolers  sit  while  waiting  for  yarn,  and  then  at  a  loss  of 
wages,  as  they  are  paid  at  piece  rates. 

WARPING  AND  BEAMING— MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  GIRLS. 

The  next  process  is  unwinding  spools  of  yarn  and  laying  the  warp 
threads  evenly  upon  a  beam,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  huge  spool. 
The  machine  used  to  do  this  is  a  beam  warper,  and  the  process  is 

own  as  warping. 

Several  hundred  spools  are  put  on  skewers  attached  to  two  sides 
f  a  V-shaped  frame  called  a  creel.  The  threads  from  all  the  spools 
pass  through  a  reed  with  teeth  similar  to  a  comb  and  are  wound 
parallel  around  the  beam.  Creelers,  usually  girls,  place  the  spools 
in  the  creel.  Warper  tending  involves  bending  and  reaching  across 
the  beam  in  the  operation  of  tying  up  broken  threads.  For  this 
reason  the  work  is  better  suited  to  men  than  women,  though  both 
are  employed  in  this  operation.  The  warper  tender  stands  all  the  time 
while  at  work. 

SLASHING— MEN. 

From  three  to  six  beams  of  yarn  are  unrolled  simultaneously  at 
one  end  of  a  large  machine  called  a  slasher,  being  combined  into  one 
warp.  The  yarn  is  stiffened,  strengthened,  and  made  smoother  by 
being  passed  through  a  size  box  in  the  slasher,  containing  starch, 
tallow,  and  sometimes  other  ingredients.  It  is  dried  by  passing  over 
heated  drums,  and  is  then  wound  on  one  beam.  The  slasher  tender 
is  always  a  man,  and  ordinarily  one  slasher  tender  with  an  assistant, 

ually  a  boy,  is  sufficient  for  sizing  the  warp  required  for  300  looms. 
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DRAWING-IN— WOMEN  AND  GIRLS. 

The  ends  of  the  warp  must  be  drawn  through  the  harness  of  the 
loom  that  the  warp  may  be  lifted  or  dropped  to  allow  the  filling 
yarn  to  pass  between  the  warp  threads.  The  harness  consists  of 
two  or  more  pairs  of  parallel  bars.  The  bars  in  each  pair  are  connected 
by  cords  or  wires,  which  are  known  as  heddles.  Each  heddle  hasr 
an  eye  through  which  a  warp  thread  is  drawn.  The  warp  ends  must 
be  drawn  through  the  reed  also,  which  is  composed  of  §hort  parallel 
wires  fixed  at  each  end  in  a  bar.  The  harness  and  reeds  are  parts 
of  the  loom,  but  are  removed  for  the  drawing-in  process.  A  hook 
is  used  in  drawing  the  threads  through  the  heddle  eyes  and  the  dents 
or  interstices  of  the  reed. 

This  work  is  almost  always  done  by  girls  and  young  women.  It 
is  trying  to  the  eyes,  especially  at  first,  until  the  eyes  are  trained. 
It  is  like  threading  large  needles  all  day.  Drawers-in  sit  constantly 
in  the  same  position  and  must  always  give  very  close  attention  to 
their  work.  They  sit  with  their  backs  to  the  light  in  the  best  lighted 
room  in  the  mill. 

Until  recently  this  work  was  performed  entirely  by  hand.  Now 
it  is  successfully  done  by  a  machine.  However,  as  the  price  of  such 
machines  is  high,  not  a  great  many  mills  are  equipped  with  them. 
Another  machine,  recently  invented,  and  also  expensive,  accom- 
plishes practically  the  same  object  by  tying  the  ends  of  a  short  piece 
of  old  warp  to  the  corresponding  ends  of  a  new  warp.  Thus  the 
necessity  of  hand  drawing-in  for  every  new  beam  is  obviated.  But 
as  neither  of  these  machines  can  distinguish  colors,  they  can  be  used 
only  when  plain  goods  are  to  be  woven. 

WEAVING— MEN,  WOMEN,  BOYS,  AND  GIRLS. 

The  beam  warp,  with  the  ends  drawn  in,  is  put  in  place  at  the 
back  of  the  loom,  the  harness  and  reed  are  properly  adjusted,  the 
free  ends  of  the  warp  are  attached  to  a  roll  on  which  the  cloth  is  to 
be  wound,  and  the  shuttle,  holding  its  bobbin  of  filling,  is  placed  in 
the  shuttle  box. 

As  soon  as  the  loom  is  started  certain  devices  begin  to  fulfill 
their  functions.  One  device  alternately  raises  and  lowers  each 
harness.  In  weaving  plain  cloth  there  are  two  sets  of  harness, 
each  of  which  alternately  raises  and  lowers  every  alternate  thread 
of  the  warp  or  half  of  the  warp  at  a  time.  Through  the  V  thus 
made  by  the  divided  warp  the  shuttle  is  propelled  from  one  side 
of  the  loom  to  the  other  and,  the  warp  threads  being  reversed  by 
the  harness,  the  shuttle  is  drawn  back  to  its  starting  point.  After 
each  shuttle  movement  the  reed  presses  the  last  filling  thread 
against  the  cloth  already  made.  In  weaving  twills  and  pattern 
goods  several  sets  of  harness  are  used. 


DC 
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Men,  women,  and  sometimes  children  are  employed  as  weavers. 
They  detect  and  mend  broken  threads,  refill  the  shuttles  with  bob- 
bins, place  the  shuttles  in  the  looms,  and  keep  the  looms  free  from 
dust.  A  good  weaver  can  operate  from  six  to  eight  common  looms, 
depending  upon  the  skill  of  the  weaver,  the  quality  and  width  of  the 
cloth,  etc. 

Many  weavers  who  tend  old-fashioned  looms  have  the  habit  of 
sucking  an  end  of  the  filling  yarn  through  the  eye  of  the  shuttle. 
The  weaver  puts  his  lips  over  the  eye  of  the  shuttle  and  then,  by 
means  of  a  quick  inspiration,  draws  the  thread  through,  taking 
into  his  mouth  not  only  the  end  of  the  filling  but  also  particles  of 
fine  lint  and  dust.  The  danger  of  such  a  practice  can  readily  be 
imagined.  There  is  in  addition  the  danger  from  contagion  when  a 
substitute,  in  the  first  stages  of  consumption,  perhaps,  threads 
these  same  shuttles  hi  the  same  way.  That  it  is  unnecessary  for 

eavers  to  resort  to  this  practice  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 

me  of  them  thread  their  shuttles  with  a  bent  wire.  This  method, 
owever,  is  slower,  causing  loss  of  pay  to  the  weaver  since  he  is  a 
iece  worker.  Old-style  shuttles  are  being  replaced  by  an  improved 
shuttle  which  can  be  quickly  threaded  through  a  slot,  with  scarcely 
more  than  a  turn  of  the  wrist. 

Many  recently  built  looms  are  equipped  with  a  stop  motion.  By 
this  ingenious  device  the  breaking  of  a  thread  will  automatically 
stop  the  loom,  so  that  the  loom  will  not  continue  to  weave  cloth 
with  defects  in  it.  A  weaver  can  tend  more  stop-motion  looms  than 
common  looms.  One  type  of  loom  has  not  only  the  stop -motion 
feature,  but  an  attachment  which  ejects  the  empty  bobbin  from  the 
shuttle  and  takes  a  full  one  from  a  battery,  thus  allowing  a  weaver 
to  operate  many  more  of  these  looms  than  of  the  ordinary  kind. 

Weaving  requires  almost  constant  attention.  When  warp  threads 
reak,  the  weaver  must  bend  over  the  loom  to  piece  them  together. 
When  there  are  no  breakages  of  thread  and  the  work  runs  smoothly, 
weavers  occasionally  have  opportunities  to  sit. 

Loom  fixers,  always  men,  put  warps  on  looms,  hang  harnesses 
and  reeds,  get  looms  ready  for  weaving,  and  make  all  necessary 
repairs  in  the  machinery. 


. 


THE  CLOTH  ROOM. 


After  leaving  the  loom,  the  rolls  of  cloth  are  stitched  together 
and  inspected  by  women  and  girls,  who  remedy  defects  as  far  as 
possible.  The  product  is  then  subjected  to  various  processes,  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  cloth  and  the  market  for  which  it  is  intended. 
On  "  grays" — that  is,  unbleached  goods — these  are  brushing,  shearing, 
and  calendering.  Bleaching,  starching,  printing,  dyeing,  etc., 
usually  termed  converting,  are  other  finishing  processes.  These 
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operations  are  performed  by  men.  Light  general  work,  such  as 
trimming  the  selvages  and  tagging  the  bolts  on  end,  is  clone  by 
women  and  girls.  The  final  packing  and  baling  is  men's  work. 

SITTING  WHILE  AT  WORK. 

As  previously  explained,  drawing-in  requires  constant  sitting. 
In  all  other  occupations  operatives  must  stand  to  do  their  work, 
though  in  weaving  and  some  other  occupations  there  are  occasional 
short  intervals  when  operatives  can  sit  without  damage  to  the  product 
or  lessening  their  earnings.  If  a  high  grade  of  cotton  is  used,  oppor- 
tunities for  sitting  are  more  frequent,  as  there  are  not  so  many 
breakages  of  thread  to  be  mended.  If  stop-motion  looms  are  used, 
weavers  do  not  have  to  be  so  alert  to  detect  breakages,  because  the 
stopping  of  a  loom  in  consequence  of  a  break  is  plainly  apparent, 
and  the  weaver  may  then  go  to  the  disabled  loom  to  piece  the  ends. 
This  subject  is  further  discussed  in  a  section  of  the  report  relating  to 
seats  and  permission  to  use  them. 

PHYSICAL  STRAIN  ON  OPERATIVES. 

The  only  occupation  in  which  women  are  engaged  that  requires 
much  lifting  is  that  of  speeder  tending.  The  bobbins  of  roving 
must  be  lifted  to  the  top  of  the  speeder  frames,  from  5J  to  6  feet 
above  the  floor.  The  bobbins  which  must  be  placed  on  the  first 
speeder  vary  in  weight  from  1  to  4  pounds.  They  are  heavier 
when  coarse  yarn  is  made,  hence  in  the  South  men  are  generally 
employed  hi  this  occupation,  and  in  New  England,  where  fine  yarns 
mostly  are  spun,  women  are  more  commonly  employed. 

The  only  occupations  in  which  women  are  engaged  that  require 
much  bending  over  are  beam  warping  and  to  a  less  extent  weaving. 
There  is  no  other  occupation  in  which  women  have  strained  posi- 
tions in  working.  Children  are  not  required  to  lift  heavy  weights  or 
to  assume  strained  positions  hi  any  occupation. 

Operatives  in  a  cotton  mill  are  not  uncomfortably  crowded,  though 
the  machinery  may  be  placed  in  aisles  too  narrow  for  comfort  or 
even  safety. 

In  workrooms,  where  cotton  machinery  operates,  there  are  nerve 
racking  noises,  and  they  are  practically  deafening  in  the  weave  room. 

DUST  AND  LINT. 

The  amount  of  dust  and  lint  hi  the  workrooms  depends  on  the 
quality  and  cleanliness  of  the  cotton,  on  the  frequency  and  thorough- 
ness with  which  the  floors  are  mopped  and  the  machinery  cleaned, 
and  on  the  amount  of  humidification.  Dirt  in  the  cotton  makes 
dust,  and  short  fibers  increase  the  amount  of  lint.  Humidification 
allays  to  some  extent  the  dust  and  lint  floating  in  the  air,  but  con- 
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stant  sweeping  and  cleaning  is  the  surest  and  usual  means  of  remov- 
ing them.  In  the  picker  room  there  are  necessarily  much  dust  and 
lint.  As  the  cotton  passes  through  the  various  operations,  the  amount 
of  dust  and  lint  decreases  in  each  successive  operation,  but  it  is  still 
very  great  in  the  card  and  spinning  rooms.  This  subject  is  discussed 
more  in  detail  on  pages  365  and  366. 

TEMPERATURE  AND  HUMIDITY. 

The  structure  of  cotton  fiber  is  such  that  when  it  is  cold  and  dry 
it  resists  drawing  and  spinning,  and  when  hot  and  dry  the  static 
electricity  is  especially  troublesome  and  the  cotton  fiber  stands  out 
from  the  machines.  Therefore  heated  air  alone  is  not  enough;  both 
moisture  and  heat  are  necessary  to  successful  work.  More  moisture 
is  necessary  in  spinning  fine  yarns  than  in  spinning  coarse  numbers. 
Hence  humidification  is  not  invariably  used  in  the  card  room  where 
the  numbers  are  coarse.  Moisture  is  introduced  into  the  spinning 
and  weave  rooms  by  letting  steam  escape  from  pipes  in  different  parts 
of  the  room,  or  by  humidifiers  which  are  suspended  from  the  ceiling 
and  eject  fine  sprays  of  cold  water  in  all  directions. 

Frequently  there  is  more  artificial  humidity  than  is  essential  and 
in  excess  of  what  is  agreeable  and  salutary  for  the  operative.  A 
fixed  relation  between  the  degree  of  humidity  and  the  degree  of 
temperature  is  required  by  the  English  Cotton  Cloth  Factories  Act. 
No  State  in  the  United  States  has  yet  enacted  such  a  statute.  This 
matter  is  the  subject  of  special  discussion  elsewhere  in  this  report 
(pp.  360-365). 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


FAMILY  CONDITIONS  AND  AMOUNT  AND  SOURCES  OF  FAMILY 

INCOME. 

EXPLANATION  OF  DATA  IN  REGARD  TO  FAMILY  CONDITIONS. 

In  order  to  study  the  family  conditions  of  those  families  having 
omen  or  children  employed  in  the  cotton  mills,  the  names  of  a 
rtain  number  of  typical  woman  and  child  employees  of  various 
;es  were  selected  from  the  list  of  employees  as  taken  from  the  pay 
11s  of  each  of  the  establishments  investigated,  and  visits  were  made 
the  homes.  There  were  secured  schedules  with  detailed  informa- 
n  in  regard  to  the  individual  workers  and  their  families.  In  secur- 
g  this  information  in  the  homes  it  was  intended  to  cover  a  sufficient 
umber  of  woman  and  child  employees  of  each  establishment  to 
present  at  least  10  per  cent  of  all  such  employees.  A  minimum, 
wever,  was  fixed  of  ten  family  schedules,  which  would  usually 
elude,  in  the  cotton  industry,  from  30  to  40  individual  employees, 
ile,  as  a  rule,  all  of  these  individual  employees  were  cotton-mill 
workers,  there  were  occasional  exceptions,  especially  in  some  of  the 
larger  towns  of  the  New  England  States  where  opportunities  for 
employment  outside  the  cotton  mill  are  much  more  numerous  than 
in  southern  mill  towns.  In  the  following  table  are  shown,  according 
to  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family,  the  number  of  families  from 
which  schedules  with  family  information  were  secured,  the  total  and 
average  membership  of  such  families,  and  the  total  and  average  num- 
of  wage-earners  in  such  families: 


i. 


TOTAL  FAMILIES,  TOTAL  AND  AVERAGE  MEMBERSHIP  OF  FAMILIES,  AND  TOTAL 
AND  AVERAGE  WAGE-EARNERS  IN  FAMILIES,  BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 



NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

Native  born  ,  native  parents  

Total 
number 
of 
families. 

Members  of 
families. 

Wage-earners  in 
families. 

Total. 

Average 
per 
family. 

Total. 

Average 
per 
family. 

41 

227 

5.5 

119 

2.9 

Native  born,  foreign  parents: 
French  Canadian  . 

30 
5 
16 

•    215 
25 
92 

7.2 
5.0 
5.8 

100 
16 
55 

3.3 
3.2 
3.4 

English... 

Irish... 

Italian... 

Polish  

Portuguese 

1 
3 

ii 

23 

11.0 

7.7 

5 

12 

5.0 

4.0 

Other  races  

Total  

55 

366 

6.7 

-188 

3.4 

• 
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TOTAL  FAMILIES,  TOTAL  AND  AVERAGE  MEMBERSHIP  OF  FAMILIES,  AND  TOTAL 
AND  AVERAGE  WAGE-EARNERS  IN  FAMILIES,  BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE— Concluded. 


Members  ol 

Wage-earners  in 

families. 

families. 

Total 

Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

number 
of 

families. 

Total. 

Average 
per 

Total. 

Average 
per 

family. 

family. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP—  Concluded. 

Foreign  born: 
French  Canadian                 .        

392 

2  869 

7.3 

1,511 

3  9 

English 

84 

442 

5  3 

258 

3  1 

Irish     

98 

566 

5.8 

322 

3  3 

Italian 

27 

179 

6  6 

92 

3  4 

Polish  

46 

239 

5.2 

109 

2  4 

Portuguese  ... 

54 
57 

359 
315 

6.6 
5  5 

187 
179 

3.5 
3  1 

Other  races 

Total 

758 

4  969 

6  6 

2  658 

3  5 

Total,  New  England  group  

854 

5,562 

6.5 

2,965 

3  5 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Native  born  native  parents  (<*) 

1  567 

10  355 

6  6 

6  Oil 

3  8 

Grand  total 

2,421 

15,917 

6.6 

8,976 

3.7 

a  Including  4  foreign  born  families. 

The  cotton-mill  families  for  which  detailed  information  was  secured 
numbered  854  in  the  4  New  England  States  and  1,567  in  the  6 
Southern  States  covered.  The  854  New  England  families  included 
5,562  persons,  or  an  average  of  6.5  per  family,  of  whom  2,965,  or 
3.5  per  family,  were  wage  earners  and  all,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
workers  in  cotton  mills.  The  1,567  southern  cotton-mill  families 
included  10,355  persons,  or  6.6  per  family,  of  whom  6,011,  or  3.8 
per  family,  were  wage-earners. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  New  England  a  considerable  variation 
existed  between  the  various  races  as  regards  both  size  of  family  and 
number  of  wage-earners  per  family,  the  latter  following  in  its  varia- 
tions the  former.  Of  the  various  races,  the  French  Canadian  led 
both  in  average  size  of  family  and  in  average  wage-earners  per 
family,  in  both  respects  showing  a  higher  average  than  appears  in 
the  southern  group.  The  foreign-born  Portuguese  are  next  in  number 
of  wage-earners  per  family,  closely  followed  by  the  foreign-born 
Italians.  It  is  significant  that  the  French  Canadians,  who  have  so 
long  been  the  main  source  of  labor  supply  in  this  industry,  and  still 
largely  retain  their  hold,  should  thus  lead  in  size  of  family  and  in 
number  of  wage-earners  per  family  engaged  in  the  industry.  When 
it  is  recalled  that  nearly  all  the  wage-earners  shown  in  the  above 
table  are  employed  in  cotton  mills  the  table  as  a  whole  emphasizes 
in  the  most  striking  way  the  character  of  the  cotton  industry  as  a 
family  industry,  both  in  New  England  and  in  the  South. 

For  all  the  woman  and  child  employees  of  the  cotton  mills  in- 
vestigated and  for  those  male  employees  16  years  of  age  and  over 
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who  worked  in  occupations  where  any  women  and  children  were 
also  engaged,  information  was  secured  relating  to  occupation,  sex, 
age,  race,  and  place  of  birth,  together  with  the  hours  worked  and  the 
actual  earnings  for  a  recent  pay-roll  period.  For  representative 
families  selected  as  just  described  and  for  their  individual  members, 
information  was  secured  in  the  home  covering  a  variety  of  subjects. 
All  this  information  relating  to  representative  cotton  mill  families 
is  presented  in  detailed  form  in  Tables  XXIX  to  XXXII  and  in  a 
variety  of  summaries  in  Tables  XIV  to  XXVI  at  the  end  of  this  vol- 
ume. The  arrangement  of  the  detailed  Tables  XXIX  to  XXXII  is: 

a.  Families  having  children  under  16  years  of  age  at  work  (Table  XXIX). 

6.  Families  having  single  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work  (Table  XXX). 

c.  Families  having  married  women  at  work  (Table  XXXI). 

d.  Married  women  at  work  living  in  homes  other  than  their  own  (Table  XXXII). 

The  summary  tables  relating  to  the  representative  families  are 
arranged  to  present: 

a.  Composition  of  families  and  condition  of  members  as  to  employment  (Table 

XIV). 
6.  Income  of  family  and  of  members  grouped  in  a  variety  of  ways: 

Income  of  family  and  income  from  certain  sources,  in  families  with  father 
at  work,  mother  at  work,  and  children  of  certain  specified  ages  at  work 
(Table  XV). 
Income  of  families  with  children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work,  excluding 

earnings  of  such  children,  by  size  of  family  (Table  XVI). 
Income  of  families  with  children  under  16  years  of  age  at  work,  excluding 

earnings  of  such  children,  by  size  of  family  (Table  XVII). 
Income  of  families  with  children  under  16  years  of  age  at  work  excluding 
earnings  of  such  children,  by  size  of  family  and  nativity  (Table  XVIII).. 
Income  of  families,  cost  of  rent,  and  housing  conditions  for  families  owning 
and  renting  homes  (Table  XIX). 

c.  Summaries  for  families  of  children  at  work,  classified  as  families  of  widows, 

deserted  mothers,  idle  fathers,  fathers  at  work,  etc.: 
Families  with  children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work  (Table  XX). 
Families  with  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  at  work  (Table  XXI). 

d.  Summary  for  families  with  single  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work, 

by  age  (Table  XXII). 

e.  Summaries  for  families  of  married  women  at  work,  classified  as  families  of 

widows,  deserted  wives,  wives  of  idle  husbands,  wives  of  husbands  at 
work,  etc.: 

Married  women  at  work  living  at  home  (Table  XXIII). 
Married  women  at  work  living  in  homes  other  than  their  own  (Table 

XXIV). 
Married  women  at  work  having  children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work 

(Table  XXV). 

/.  Earnings  and  days-  worked  of  fathers  at  work  with  children  under  14  years  of 
age  at  work  (Table  XXVI). 

With  regard  to  the  facts  secured  in  the  home  descriptive  of  the 
family,  it  should  be  said  concerning  the  ages  of  the  children  that 
wherever  possible  the  age  was  secured  in  the  first  instance  at  the 
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mill,  either  from  the  child  itself  or  from  the  mill  officials.  Wherever 
certificates  or  other  evidence  of  the  age'  of  children  were  on  file  at  the 
mill,  they  were  examined  for  verification.  In  many  cases  where  it 
appeared  to  the  agent  that  the  ages  reported  by  the  mill  officials 
or  by  the  children  or  as  stated  in  the  certificates  were  not  correct, 
inquiry  was  made  in  the  home,  and  documentary  evidence,  if  there 
existing,  was  examined  and  the  ages  as  reported  were  corrected  if 
the  evidence  was  conclusive.  In  other  cases  examination  was  also 
made  of  school  or  birth  records,  where  such  were  available,  as  fur- 
nishing evidence  of  the  child's  age.  If  no  evidence  was  found,  or  if 
it  was  of  a  doubtful  character,  ages  were  accepted  and  reported  as 
given  by  the  child,  the  mill  officials,  or  the  parent,  as  the  case  might 
be.  Explanation  in  full  detail  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  verifying 
ages  of  the  children  at  work  and  the  results  of  the  efforts  at  verifica- 
tion is  given  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the  employment 
of  children  under  legal  age  elsewhere  in  this  report  (pp.  151-156, 
192-208). 

The  days  worked  and  the  earnings  or  income  for  the  year  as  given 
throughout  the  tables  are  as  secured  in  the  home  by  careful  ques- 
tioning of  members  of  the  family.  The  agent  of  the  Bureau,  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  occupation,  the  age,  the  usual  earnings  of  the  occu- 
pation, and  the  earnings  of  the  individual  during  a  recent  period 
secured  from  the  pay  roll,  asked  the  employee  to  give  estimates  of 
the  days  worked  and  the  earnings  during  the  past  year.  Great  care 
was  used  in  questioning  to  see  that  due  allowance  was  made  for  all 
changes  in  rates  of  wages  during  the  year  and  for  all  time  lost  either 
*by  sickness,  irregularity  of  the  employee,  or  a  reduction  of  time  or 
the  working  force  in  the  establishment.  As  a  result  it  is  believed 
that  the  data  as  to  days  worked  and  earnings  are  as  accurate  as  it  is 
possible  to  secure — in  the  absence  of  detailed  records — from  families 
of  the  type  embraced  in  this  investigation.  They  necessarily  repre- 
sent approximations  and  are  here  given  as  such.  There  is  frequently 
a  considerable  degree  of  error  in  the  case  of  individual  workers  or  a 
particular  family.  The  data  as  to  days  worked  and  earnings,  there- 
fore, are  not  to  be  used  to  sustain  conclusions  relating  to  very  small 
groupings  of  families  or  where  exactness  of  these  data  would  be 
required  and  the  lack  of  exactness  might  give  rise  to  misleading  con- 
clusions. The  tables  have  value  as  indicating  general  conditions  and 
are  certainly  not  far  from  the  facts  when  taken  as  a  whole  or  when 
they  relate  to  numbers  sufficiently  large. 

In  order  to  ascertain  how  closely  the  estimates  of  yearly  earnings 
by  the  employees  were  in  accord  with  the  actual  earnings,  a  com- 
parison was  made  of  all  the  families  from  which  schedules  were 
secured  in  certain  localities,  following  the  earnings  of  the  individual 
workers  through  the  pay  rolls  of  the  establishments  where  they  were 
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employed  for  the  period  of  a  year.  A  good  deal  of  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  tracing  employees  during  an  entire  year  because  of 
the  common  practice  of  moving  from  mill  to  mill.  In  consequence 
only  a  limited  number  could  be  traced  through  the  pay  rolls  of  an 
entire  year,  but  unless  it  was  possible  to  so  trace  them  there  could  be 
no  assurance  that  the  earnings  as  shown  in  the  pay  rolls  represented  the 
earnings  of  an  entire  year.  The  facts  in  regard  to  yearly  earnings  were 
ascertained  for  28  southern  cotton-mill  families  having  a  total  of  105 
wage-earners,  or  3.8  per  family.  The  total  earnings  of  these  families 
according  to  the  estimates  secured  in  the  homes  were  $24,717,  while 
the  actual  earnings  according  to  the  pay  rolls  were  $22,591,  thus 
showing  that  the  estimated  earnings  were  9.4  per  cent  higher  than 
the  amount  actually  earned  as  shown  by  the  pay  rolls.  It  should 
be  said  with  reference  to  these  actual  earnings  as  secured  from  the 
pay  rolls  that  there  is  a  possibility  that  some  of  these  individuals 
who  were  traced  through  the  pay  rolls  of  a  year  worked  for  short 
periods  in  other  mills.  This  would  be  entirely  possible  in  com- 
munities where  several  mills  were  located  and  where  the  individual 
in  question  had  apparently  lost  a  good  deal  of  time  throughout  the 
year  in  the  mill  from  which  his  name  was  secured.  For  example, 
there  was  a  number  of  cases  where  not  only  children,  but  older  workers 
were  traced  through  almost  an  entire  year,  but  where  the  number  of 
days  worked  indicated  irregular  employment  and  a  good  deal  of  lost 
time.  In  some  of  these  cases  it  is  very  probable  that  during  the 
time  apparently  lost  some  work  was  done  in  another  mill  or  in  other 
employment  and  that  the  real  earnings  were  greater  than  shown  by 
an  examination  of  the  pay  rolls. 

While  for  the  28  families  covered  by  the  above  figures  the  error 
was  only  9.4  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  individual  families  and  individual 
workers  the  error  was  much  greater,  although  in  others  it  was  much 
less.  In  one  or  two  families  the  earnings  reported  were  more  than 
30  per  cent  above  the  actual  earnings  as  found  on  the  pay  rolls.  In 
the  greatest  number  of  cases  (11  families)  the  error  was  less  than  10 
per  'cent,  while  in  four  cases  the  error  was  less  than  5  per  cent.  .Of 
the-;  28  families  18  reported  their  earnings  higher  than  shown  by  the 
pay,  roll,  while  10  underestimated  the  amount.  Accepting  the  actual 
earnings  for  the  year,  as  thus  secured  from  the  pay  rolls,  as  approxi- 
mately correct,  there  is  apparent  a  slight  tendency  among  the  em- 
ployees to  overestimate  their  yearly  earnings.  This  is  due  chiefly 
to  two  causes;  first,  because  of  the  tendency  to  base  their  estimates 
of  earnings  upon  the  rate  last  earned  and  to  make  insufficient  allow- 
ance for  lower  rates  earned  earlier  in  the  year,  and,  second,  because 
of  failure  to  make  sufficient  allowance  because  of  time  lost  during  the 
year.  In  the  south,  especially,  complaint  is  made  by  the  employer 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 27 
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that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  workers  frequently  lose  one  or  two 
days  during  the  week.  An  examination  of  the  average  hours  worked 
in  a  representative  week,  as  shown  by  Table  VIII,  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  complaint  was  well  founded. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn,  from  a  comparison  of  the  estimated 
earnings  for  the  year  and  of  the  actual  earnings  as  taken  from  the 
pay  rolls,  is  that,  while  in  the  case  of  the  individual  worker  or  the 
individual  family  the  per  cent  of  error  in  the  estimated  earnings  may 
be  quite  large,  for  a  large  number  of  individuals  or  of  families  the 
results  fairly  represent  the  actual  conditions.  To  secure  annual 
earnings  for  any  great  number  of  individuals  by  following  the  names 
through  the  pay  rolls  of  a  year  would  be  a  task  of  such  magnitude  as 
to  be  practically  impossible.  Moreover,  in  industries  and  occupa- 
tions where  the  estimate  of  the  worker  would  show  the  greatest  error, 
there  would  also  be  the  greatest  amount  of  change  of  employment 
and,  in  consequence,  the  greatest  difficulty  in  tracing  any  considerable 
number  of  employees.  In  any  use  of  annual  earnings  it  may  be 
repeated  that  all  estimates  should  be  considered  as  approximations 
and  subject  to  a  certain  per  cent  of  error,  as  indicated  by  the  above 
figures.  Similar  tests  made  in  other  industries,  (a)  while  showing  a 
somewhat  smaller  per  cent  of  error  in  individual  cases,  have  shown 
little  difference  in  the  average  error,  and  fully  confirm  all  that  is  said 
above  of  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  securing  exact  annual 
earnings. 

COMPOSITION  OF  FAMILIES  AND  CONDITION  OF  MEMBERS  AS  TO  EM- 
PLOYMENT. 

The  conditions  covering  the  home  membership  of  the  representa- 
tive cotton-inill  families  reported  are  presented  in  the  first  two  tables 
which  follow,  these  summary  tables  being  based  on  Table  XIV. 
Members  who  lived  away  from  the  family  home  are  not  considered,  nor 
are  any  boarders  or  lodgers  who  were  not  members  of  the  family;  but 
dependents,  whether  or  not  relatives,  are  included  as  family  members, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  supported  out  of  the  family  fund. 

The  first  table  shows,  by  nativity  and  race  of  the  heads  of  families, 
the  number  of  families  with  fathers  living  at  home,  the  number  with 
mothers  living  at  home,  the  number  with  male  children  and  with 
female  children  16  years  of  age  and  over,  the  number  with  younger 
children,  without  regard  to  sex,  in  specified  age  groups,  the  number 
with  dependents,  and  the  per  cent  which  the  number  of  families 
having  members  of  each  specified  class  is  of  the  total  number  of 
families  reported  with  heads  of  the  same  nativity  or  race.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  New  England  group  there  were  41  families  reported  of 
which  the  heads  were  native  born  of  native  parents.  In  31,  or  75.6 

a  Men's  Ready-Made  Clothing  and  Silk  Industry,  Volumes  II  and  IV  of  this  report. 
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per  cent,  of  these  families  the  fathers  were  living  at  home;  in  36 
families,  or  87.8  per  cent,  the  mothers  were  living  at  home;  in  15 
families,  or  36.6  per  cent,  there  were  male  children  16  years  of  age 
and  over;  in  29  families,  or  70.7  per  cent,  there  were  female  children 
16  years  of  age  and  over;  in  21  families,  or  51.2  per  cent,  there  were 
children  14  and  15  years  of  age;  in  18  families,  or  43.9  per  cent, 
ere  were  children  12  and  13  years  of  age;  in  20  families,  or  48.8  per 
t,  there  were  children  under  12  years  of  age;  and  in  3  families,  or 
3  per  cent,  there  were  dependents. 

The  second  table  is  designed  to  show  the  average  number  per 
ily  of  each  class  of  persons  specified  and  the  total  average  mem- 
ership  per  family.  For  example  :  In  the  same  group  of  families  used 
illustrate  the  preceding  table,  it  is  obvious  that  there  were  the  same 
mber  of  fathers  (31)  and  of  mothers  (36)  as  the  number  of  families 
reported  in  the  preceding  table  as  having  fathers  or  mothers  living  at 
me.  In  the  15  families  having  male  children  16  years  of  age  and 
er,  there  were  18  such  children,  or  an  average  of  1  .2  per  family.  In 
e  29  families  having  female  children  in  the  same  age  group,  there 
were  49  such  children,  or  an  average  of  1.7  per  family.  Similar  num- 
bers and  averages  are  carried  through  the  specified  groups  of  mem- 
bers. There  were  227  members  in  the  41  families  reported,  an  aver- 
age of  5.5  members  per  family. 

The  condition  of  family  members  as  to  employment  is  presented 
hi  the  third  table.  The  number  of  families  in  which  there  were  chil- 
dren in  the  specified  age  groups  at  work  is  shown,  with  the  per  cent 
which  these  families  comprise  of  the  total  number  of  families  having 
children  hi  the  same  age  groups.  Likewise  are  shown  the  number  of 
fathers,  of  mothers,  and  of  children  in  the  several  age  groups  who 
were  at  work  and  contributing  to  the  family  support  during  the  year 
covered  by  the  investigation,  and  the  per  cent  that  these  are  of  the 
corresponding  family  members  reported  in  the  table  relating  to 
family  composition.  For  example:  In  the  New  England  families 
with  heads  who  were  native  born  of  native  parents,  there  were,  as 
contributors  to  the  family  support,  30  fathers,  or  96.8  per  cent  of 
the  number  who  lived  at  home.  There  were  11  mothers,  or  30.6 
per  cent  of  the  number  living  at  home,  who  worked  for  wages  arid 
thus  contributed  to  the  family  support.  Out  of  the  15  families 
shown  in  the  second  table  as  having  male  children  16  years  and  over 
among  their  numbers,  14,  or  93.3  per  cent,  are  here  shown  to  have 
children  in  this  sex  and  age  group  at  work.  In  these  14  families 
there  were  17  male  children  of  16  years  and  over  at  work,  making 
up  94.4  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  18  children  in  this  sex  and 
age  group,  as  shown  in  the  family  table.  The  three  tables  showing 
the  composition  of  the  families  and  the  condition  of  family  members 
as  to  employment  follow. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FATHERS  AND  MOTHERS  LIVING  WITH  FAMILIES,  AND 

BY  NATIVITY 


Foreign  born: 

French  Canadian 

English 

Irish 

Italian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Other  races 

Total 


Children  16  years  of  age  and 
over. 


Total 
num- 
ber 9f 
fami- 
lies. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of 
family. 


Per 

cent  of 
all  fami- 


Per 
cent  of 
all  fami- 
lies. 


Num- 
ber of 
fami- 
lies 
having 


NEW  ENGLAND   GROUP. 

Native  born,  native  parents 


Native  born,  foreign  parents: 
French  Canadian 
English 
Irish 
Italian 
Polish 
Portuguese 
Other  races 


95.4 
94.0 
86.7 
.3 
100.0 
98.1 
75.4 


79.1 
70.2 
76.5 
74.1 
32.6 


•  Including  4  foreign-born  families. 


Total,  New  England 
group 


SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Native  born,  native  parents(o) 
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OF  FAMILIES  WITH  CHILDREN  IN  SPECIFIED  AGE  GROUPS  AND  WITH  DEPENDENTS, 
AND  RACE. 


Children  14  and  15  years  of 
age. 

Children  12  and  13 
years  of  age. 

Children  under  12  years 
of  age. 

Dependents. 

Number 
of  families 
having. 

Per  cent 
of  all 
families. 

Number 
of  families 
having. 

Per  cent 
of  all 
families. 

Number 
of  families 
having. 

Per  cent 
of  all 
families. 

Number 
of  families 
having. 

Per  cent 
of  all 
families. 

1  ; 

51.2 

18 

43.9 

20 

48.8 

3 

7.3 

• 

..  .!°. 

80.0 
40.0 
62.5 

15 

7 

50.0 
20.0 
43.8 

21 
2 
5 

70.0 
40.0 
31.3 

1 

3.3 

4 

25.0 

| 

100.0 
66.7 

2 

100.0 

66.7 

1 

2 

100.0 
66.7 

39 

70.9 

26 

47.3 

31 

56.4 

5 

9.1 

275 
45 
52 
14 
22 
36 
35 

70.2 
53.6 
53.1 
51.9 
47.8 
66.7 
61.4 

187 
22 
31 
14 
16 
24 
22 

47.7 
26.2 
31.6 
51.9 
34.8 
44.4 
38.6 

261 
43 
47 
21 
31 
36 
28 

66.6 
51.2 
48.0 
77.7 
67.4 
66.7 
49.1 

12 
3 

3.3 
3.6 

2 
2 
2 
3 

7.4 
4.3 
3.7 
5.3 

479 

63.2 

316 

41.7 

467 

61.6 

24 

3.2 

539 

63.1 

360 

42.2 

518  i             60.6 

32 

3.7 

960 

€1.3 

932 

59.5 

1,161 

74.1 

95 

6.1 
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NUMBER  OF  FATHERS  AND  MOTHERS  LIVING  WITH  FAMILIES,  NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES 
BER  AND  AVERAGE  PER  FAMILY  OF  SUCH  CHILDREN  AND  DEPENDENTS 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of 
family. 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
fami- 
lies. 

Parents. 

Children  16  years  of  age  and  over. 

Fath- 
ers liv- 
ing 
with 
family. 

Moth- 
ers liv- 
ing 
with 
family. 

Males. 

Females. 

Num- 
ber of 
fami- 
lies 
having. 

Num- 
ber of 
such 
chil- 
dren. 

Aver- 
age per 
fam- 
ily. 

Num- 
ber of 
fami- 
lies 
having. 

Num- 
ber of 
such 
chil- 
dren. 

Aver- 
age per 
fam- 
ily. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

Native  born,  native  parents.  .  . 

Native  born,  foreign  parents: 
French  Canadian 

41 

30 
5 

16 

31 

36 

15 

9 

4 
7 

18 

9 
4 
11 

1.2 

1.0 
1.0 
1.6 

29 

1     .  .  - 

17 
4 
10 

49 

.     --            —  .._ 

33 

6 
15 

1.7 

26 
4 
11 

28 
5 
15 

1.9 
1.5 
1.5 

English 

Irish                         

Italian 

f   Polish  

1 
3 

1 

3 

1 
3 

1 

3 

1 
3 

1.0 

1.0 

1 
2 

1 
4 

1.0 
2.0 

Other  races 

Total 

55 

392 
84 
98 
27 
46 
54 
57 

45 

338 
68 
60 
26 
42 
50 
49 

52 

374 

79 
85 
26 
46 
53 
43 

24 

212 
37 
48 
11 
8 
24 
24 

28 

1.2 

34 

59 

568 
93 
146 
31 
17 
62 
55 

1.7 

Foreign  born: 
French  Canadian 

324 
47 
63 
14 
9 
31 
38 

1.5 
1.3 
1.3 
1.3 
1.1 
1.3 
1.6 

310 
59 
75 
20 
15 
36 
35 

.8 
.6 
.9 
.6 
.1 
.8 
.6 

English  

Irish 

Italian 

Polish  

Portuguese 

Other  races 

Total 

758 

633 

_.-  '••—  - 

709 

706 
794 

364 

526 

1.4 

: 

1.4 

'  -j  

1.3 

550 

'   •  - 

613 

938 

972 

1  —   ~  ' 

1,080 
1,415 

1.8 
1.8 

1.5 

Total,  New  England 
group 

854 

403 

572 

'      = 

905 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Native  born,  native  parents(o)  . 

1,567 

1,199 

1,518 

674 

a  Including  4  foreign-born  families. 
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WITH  CHILDREN  IN  SPECIFIED  AGE   GROUPS  AND  WITH   DEPENDENTS,  AND  NUM- 
AND  OF  TOTAL  FAMILY  MEMBERS,  BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE. 


Children  14  and  15 
years  of  age. 

Children  12  and  13 
years  of  age. 

Children  under  12 
years  of  age. 

Dependents. 

Total 

Aver- 
age 

Num- 
ber of 
fami- 
lies 
hav- 
ing. 

Num- 
ber of 
such 
chil- 
dren. 

Aver- 
age 
per 
fam- 
ily. 

Num- 
ber of 
fami- 
lies 
having. 

Num- 
ber of 
such 
chil- 
dren. 

Aver- 
age 
per 
fam- 

iiy. 

Num- 
ber of 
fami- 
lies 
having. 

Num- 
ber of 
such 
chil- 
dren. 

Aver- 
age 
per 
fam- 
ily. 

Num- 
ber of 
fami- 
lies 
hav- 
ing. 

Num- 
ber of 
such 
per- 
sons. 

Aver- 
age 
per 
fam- 

iiy. 

family 
mem- 
bers. 

mem- 
bers 
per 
fam- 

uy. 

21 

22 

1.0 

18 

21 

1.2 

20 

47 

2.4 

3 

3 

1.0 

227 

5.5 

-< 

27 

1.1 

15 

19 

1.3 

21 

72 

3.4 

1 

1 

1.0 

215 

7.2 

2 

2 

1.0 

1 

1 

1.0 

2 

3 

1.5 

25 

5  0 

u, 

13 

1.3 

7 

9 

1.3 

5 

14 

2.8 

4 

4 

1.0 

92 

5.8 

1 

2 

2.0 

1 

1 

1.0 

1 

4 

4.6 

11 

11.0 

2 

2 

1.0 

2 

3 

1.5 

2 

5 

2.5 

23 

7.7 

39 

46 

1.2 

26 

33 

1.3 

31 

98 

3.2 

5 

5 

1.0 

366 

6.7 

275 

329 

1.2 

187 

206 

1.1 

261 

716 

2.7 

12 

14 

1.2 

2,869 

7.3 

45 

48 

1.1 

22 

22 

1.0 

43 

82 

1.9 

3 

3 

1.0 

442 

5.3 

52 

63 

1.2 

31 

34 

1.1 

47 

115 

2.4 

566 

5  8 

14 

14 

1.0 

14 

15 

1.1 

21 

51 

2.4 

2 

2 

1.0 

179 

6.6 

22 

23 

1.0 

16 

16 

1.0 

31 

84 

2.7 

2 

2 

1.0 

239 

5.2 

36 

41 

1.1 

24 

28 

1.2 

36 

92 

2.6 

2 

2 

1.0 

359 

6.6 

35 

38 

1.1 

22 

25 

1.1 

28 

63 

2.3 

3 

4 

1.3 

315 

5.5 

479 

556 

1.2 

316 

346 

1.1 

467 

1,203 

2.6 

24 

27 

1.1 

4,969 

6.6 

539 

624 

1.2 

360 

400 

1.1 

518 

1,348 

2.6 

32 

35 

1.1 

5,562 

6.5 

960     1,072 

1.1 

932 

1,084 

1.2 

1,161 

&3,061       2.6 

95 

101 

1.1 

10,355 

6.6 

&  Of  these,  754  were  10  and  11  years  of  age;  2,307  under  10  years  of  age. 
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NUMBER   AND   PER  CENT   OF   FATHERS   AND   MOTHERS   CONTRIBUTING   TO   THE 

NATIVITY 


Nativity  and  race  of  head 
of  family. 

Fathers 
contrib- 
uting to 
family 
support. 

Mothers 
contrib- 
uting to 
family 
support. 

Children  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work. 

Males. 

Females. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
of 
fath- 
ers 
liv- 
ing 
with 
fam- 
ily. 

No. 

Per 

cent 
of 
moth- 
ers 
liv- 
ing 
with 
fam- 
ily. 

Num- 
ber 
of 
fami- 
lies 
hav- 
ing. 

Per 
cent 
of  all 
fami- 
lies 
with 
males 
16 
years 
and 
over. 

Num- 
ber 
of 
such 
chil- 
dren. 

Per 
cent 
of 
all 
male 
chil- 
dren 
16 
years 
and 
over. 

Num- 
ber 
of 
fami- 
lies 
hav- 
ing. 

Per 
cent 
of  all 
fami- 
lies 
with 
fe- 
males 
16 
years 
and 
over. 

Num- 
ber 
of 
such 
chil- 
dren. 

Per 

cent 
of  all 
fe- 
male 
chil- 
dren 
16 
years 
and 
over. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

Native  born,  native  parents  . 

Native  born,  foreign  par- 
ents: 
French  Canadian  

30 

96.8 

11 

30.6 

17.9 
40.0 
40.0 

14 

•  •    •  -—  — 

9 
3 

7 

93.3 

17 

94.4 

26 

89.7 

45 

33 
6 
15 

91.8 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

26 
4 
11 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

5 
2 
6 

100.0 
75.0 
100.0 

9 
3 
11 

100.0 
75.0 
100.0 

17 
4 
10 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

English.. 

Irish 

Italian  . 

Polish  

Portuguese  .  . 

1 
3 

100.0 
100.0 

1 
3 

100.0 
100.0 

1 
3 

166.6 

100.0 

1 
2 

100.0 
100.0 

1 
4 

100.0 
100.0 

Other  races  





Total 

45 

100.0 

89.6 
91.2 
86.7 
92.3 
100.0 
92.0 
87.8 

13 

25.0 



11.5 
34.2 
30.6 
15.4 
47.8 
11.3 
25.6 

23 

205 
35 
45 
11 
8 
24 
24 

95.8 

27 

96.4 

34 

305 
57 
74 
20 
15 
36 
35 

100.0 

"•-—  — 

98.4 
96.6 
98.7 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

59 

" 

541 
84 
137 
31 
17 
62 
53 

100.0 

Foreign  born: 
French  Canadian  .  ... 

303 
62 
52 
24 
42 
46 
43 

43 
27 
26 
4 
22 
6 
11 

96.7 
94.6 
93.8 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

316 
43 
60 
13 
9 
31 
37 

97.5 
91.5 
95.2 
92.9 
100.0 
100.0 
97.4 

95.2 
90.3 
93.8 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
96.4 

English 

Irish  

Italian 

Polish  

Portuguese 

Other  races      

Total 

572 

647 

=== 

1,094 

90.4 

•  "  • 

91.3 

"    '  

91.2 

139 
163 

— 

252 

19.7 

1      '  •  '- 

20.5 
16.6 

352 

"  — 

389 

96.7 
96.5 

95.1 

509 

553 

== 

877 

96.8 
96.7 

542 
602 

886 

98.5 
98.2 

94.5 

925 

95.2 

Total,  New  England 
group  

1,029 
1,329 

95.3 
93.9 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Native  born,  native  parents  <* 

641 

96.9 

o  Including  4  foreign-born  families. 
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FAMILY  SUPPORT  AND   OF  CHILDRE  N  IN  SPECIFIED   AGE  GROUPS  AT  WORK,    BY 
AND  RACE. 


Children  14  and  15  years  of  age 
at  work. 

Children  12  and  13  years  of  age 
at  work. 

Children  under  12  years  of  age 
at  work. 

Num- 
ber of 
fami- 
lies 
hav- 
ing. 

"Per 
cent 
of  all 
families 
with 
chil- 
dren 14 
and  15 
years. 

Num- 
ber of 
such 
chil- 
dren. 

Per 
cent 
of  all 
chil- 
dren 14 
and  15 
years 
of  age. 

Num- 
ber of 
fami- 
lies 
hav- 
ing. 

Per 
cent 
of  all 
families 
with 
chil- 
dren 12 
and  13 
years. 

Num- 
ber of 
such 
chil- 
dren. 

Per 
cent 
of  all 
chil- 
dren 12 
and  13 
years 
of  age. 

Num- 
ber of 
fami- 
lies 
hav- 
ing. 

Per 

cent 
of  all 
families 
with 
chil- 
dren 
under 
12 
years. 

Num- 
ber of 
such 
chil- 
dren. 

Per 

cent 
of  all 
chil- 
dren 
under 
12  years 
of  age. 

16 

76.2 

16 

72.7 

1 

9 

91.7 
50.0 
90.0 

24 
1 
12 

88.9 
50.0 
92.3 

2 

13.3 

2 

10.5 

1 

4.8 

1 

1.4 



1 

100.0 
100.0 

2 
2 

100.0 
100.0 

35 

89.7 

41 

89.1 

2 

7.7 

2 

6.1 

1 

3.2 

1 

1.0 

245 
40 
40 
14 
17 
34 
29 

89.1 
88.9 
76.9 
100.0 
77.3 
94.4 
82.9 

276 
42 
45 
14 
18 
39 
32 

83.9 

87.5 
71.4 
100.0 
78.3 
95.1 
84.2 

31 

16.6 

32 

15.5 

1 
6 
1 
3 
2 

3.2 
42.9 
6.3 
12.5 
9.1 

1 
6 
1 
3 
3 

2.9 
40.0 
6.3 
10.7 
12.0 

1 

2.1 

1 

.9 

419 

87.5 

466 

83.8 

44 

13.9 

46 

13.3 

1 

.2 

1 

.1 

470 

87.2 

523 

83.8 

46 

12.8 

48 

12.0 

2 

.4 

2 

.1 

930 

96.9 

1,031 

96.2 

865 

92.8 

952 

87.6 

399 

34.4 

M76 

15.6 

&  Of  these,  379  were  10  and  11  years  of  age;  97  under  10  years  of  age. 
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NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES. 

Information  was  obtained  for  854  families  in  the  four  New  England 
States  where  the  investigation  was  carried  on.  By  reference  to  the 
first  of  the  three  tables  presented  above  it  is  seen  that  these  families 
are  divided  according  to  the  nativity  of  heads  of  families,  as  follows: 
Native  born  of  native  parents  41,  native  born  of  foreign  parents  55, 
foreign  born  758.  The  races  reported  for  the  families  whose  heads 
were  native  born  of  foreign  parents  are:  French  Canadian  30,  Eng- 
lish 5,  Irish  16,  Portuguese  1,  other  races  3.  The  families  having 
foreign-born  heads  were  distributed,  by  race,  as  follows:  French  Cana- 
dian 392,  English  84,  Irish  98,  Italian  27,  Polish  46,  Portuguese  54, 
other  races  57.  Information  was  secured  for  1,567  families  in  six 
Southern  States,  of  which  only  4  families  were  not  Americans;  that 
is,  native  born  of  native  parents.  Reference  to  Table  XIV  will  show 
the  facts  for  each  of  the  States  separately. 

FATHERS. 

Only  those  fathers  who  were  living  with  their  families  during  the 
year  covered  by  this  investigation  are  considered  in  this  discussion 
of  family  composition.  As  indicated  in  the  first  table,  of  the  New 
England  cotton-mill  families  investigated  83  per  cent  had  fathers 
living  at  home,  the  families  with  foreign -born  heads  having  the 
largest  percentage,  namely,  83.5  per  cent,  followed  by  families  whose 
heads  were  native-born  of  foreign  par.ents,  with  81.8  per  cent,  while 
75.6  per  cent  of  the  families  whose  heads  were  native  born  of  native 
parents  had  fathers  living  at  home.  By  reference  to  the  third  table 
it  is  seen  that  of  the  New  England  fathers  who  were  native  born  of 
foreign  parents  all  were  contributing  to  the  family  support,  as  were 
96.8  per  cent  of  the  native  born  of  native  parents.  The  percentage 
of  contributing  fathers  was  considerably  less  in  the  case  of  the  for- 
eign born,  being  90.4.  In  the  study  of  noncontributing  fathers 
(p.  440)  it  is  shown  that  of  the  New  England  families  investigated 
having  living  fathers  12.6  per  cent  had  fathers  who  contributed 
nothing  to  the  family  support.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  latter  percentage  is  based  on  the  number  of  families  having  living 
fathers,  which  included  many  whose  fathers  were  absent  through 
desertion  and  other  causes,  while  in  the  present  discussion  the  basis 
for  the  percentages  is  the  number  of  fathers  who  are  living  at  home 
with  their  families. 

In  the  southern  group  76.5  per  cent  of  the  families  investigated 
had  fathers  living  at  home,  and  of  these  fathers  91.2  per  cent  con- 
tributed to  the  family  support.  Of  the  southern  families  having 
living  fathers  15.4  per  cent  had  fathers  who  contributed  nothing  to 
the  family  support. 
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MOTHERS. 

In  the  New  England  group  93  per  cent  of  the  families  had  mothers 
living  at  home  (whether  working  or  not),  and  the  classification 
according  to  nativity  shows  that  in  the  families  with  heads  native 
born  of  foreign  parentage  and  in  those  with  foreign-born  heads  the 
percentage  of  families  with  mothers  living  at  home  was  94.6  and 
93.1,  respectively,  while  in  the  families  with  heads  native  born  of 
native  parents  the  per  cent  was  87.8.  Of  the  mothers  20.5  per  cent 
in  this  group  contributed  to  the  family  support.  As  regards  nativity 
of  heads  of  families,  the  mothers  in  the  New  England  families  whose 
heads  were  native  born  of  native  parents  show  the  largest  percentage 
of  contributors,  namely,  30.6  per  cent. 

In  the  southern  group  96.9  per  cent  of  the  families  had  mothers 
living  at  home,  and  of  these  mothers  16.6  per  cent  contributed  to  the 
family  support. 


CHILDREN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER. 


The  number  of  families  with  male  children  16  years  of  age  and  over 
comprised  47.3  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  families  reported  in 
he  New  England  group.  This  percentage  is  greatly  exceeded  by 

at  shown  for  the  number  of  families  having  female  children  in  the 
ame  age  group,  which  is  71.8  per  cent.  The  average  number  of 
male  children  in  this  age  group  per  family  having  such  children  was 
1.4,  and  the  corresponding  average  for  females  was  1.8.  The  nota- 
ble difference  between  the  male  and  female  representation  may  be 
accounted  for  in  part  by  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  information  was 
secured  only  from  such  families  as  had  children  under  16  years  of 
age  or  females  at  work  as  wage-earners  in  the  cotton  mills.  It  also 
results  from  the  greater  tendency  on  the  part  of  boys  to  leave 
the  family  circle  when  they  arrive  at  a  self-supporting  age.  Of  the 
New  England  families  investigated  having  male  children  16  years 
of  age  and  over  96.5  per  cent  had  such  children  at  work,  while  in 
98.2  per  cent  of  the  families  having  female  children  in  this  age  group 
such  children  were  at  work.  The  number  of  male  children  in  this 
age  group  who  were  at  work  was  96.7  per  cent  of  the  whole  number 
of  male  children  reported  as  of  the  same  age  in  the  families  shown 
for  New  England,  while  the  corresponding  percentage  for  females 
was  95.3.  All  of  the  59  females  in  this  age  group  reported  in  the 
New  England  families  whose  heads  were  native  born  of  foreign  par- 
ents were  at  work,  as  were  all  but  one  of  the  28  males  in  the  same  age 
and  nativity  group. 

In  the  southern  group  the  number  of  families  with  male  children 
16  years  of  age  and  over  comprised  43  per  cent  of  the  whole  number 
of  families  reported  and  the  number  of  families  with  female  children 
16  years  of  age  and  over,  59.9  per  cent.  The  average  number  of 
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male  children  in  this  age  group  per  family  having  such  children  was 
1.3  and  the  corresponding  average  for  females  was  1.5.  Of  the  fami- 
lies investigated  having  male  children  16  years  of  age  and  over  95.1 
per  cent  had  such  children  at  work,  while  in  94.5  per  cent  of  the 
families  having  female  children  in  this  age  group  such  children  were 
at  work.  The  number  of  male  children  in  this  age  group,  who  were 
at  work,  was  96.9  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  male  children 
reported  as  of  the  same  age  in  the  families  investigated  in  the  South, 
while  the  corresponding  percentage  for  females  was  93.9. 

CHILDREN  14  AND  15  YEARS  OF  AGE. 

There  were  in  the  New  England  group  539  families,  comprising 

63.1  per  cent  of  the  families  reported  in  that  section,  whose  members 
included  children  14  and  15  years  of  age.     The  average  number  of 
children  in  this  age  group  per  family  having  such  children  was  1.2.     Of 
the  families  containing  children  14  and  15  years  of  age,  87.2  per  cent 
had  children  at  work.     In  the  New  England  families  whose  heads 
were  native  born  of  native  parents  there  were  only  76.2  per  cent 
which  had  such  children  at  work.     The  children  in  this  age  group 
who  were  at  work  represented  83.8  per  cent  of  the  whole  number 
reported  as  of  the  same  ages  in  the  New  England  families.     As  regards 
the  nativity  of  the  heads  of  families,  the  children  14  and  15  years  of 
age  in  the  families  whose  heads  were  native  born  of  native  parents 
showed  the  lowest  per  cent  at  work,  namely,  72.7  per  cent. 

In  the  southern  group  there  were  960  families  having  children  14 
and  15  years  of  age,  or  61.3  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  families 
reported  there.  The  average  number  of  children  in  this  age  group 
per  family  having  such  children  was  1.1.  Of  the  families  containing 
children  in  this  age  group  96.9  per  cent  had  such  children  at  work 
and  the  children  in  this  age  group  who  were  at  work  were  96.2  per 
cent  of  the  whole  number  reported  as  of  the  same  ages  in  the  south- 
ern group. 

CHILDREN  12  AND  13  TEARS  OF  AGE. 

In  the  New  England  group  360  families  were  visited  in  which 
there  were  children  12  and  13  years  of  age,  these  families  constituting 

42.2  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  families  reported.     The  average 
number  of  children  in  this  age  group  per  family  containing  such 
children  was  1.1.     Of  the  families  with  children  in  this  age  group  only 
46,  or  12.8  per  cent,  had  such  children  at  work,  the  established  legal 
working  age  being  14  years.     The  facts  in  regard  to  these  children 
are  given  more  in  detail  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  children 
under  legal  age  at  work,  page  147.    The  number  of  children  in  this  age 
group,  who  were  at  work,  comprised  in  the  New  England  families 
investigated  12  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  reported  as  of  the  same 
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ages.     All  but  2  of  the  48  New  England  children  12  and  13  years  of 
age  at  work  were  in  families  having  foreign  born  heads. 

In  the  southern  group  there  were  932  families  having  children  12 
and  13  years  of  age,  or  59.5  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  families 
reported  in  this  group,  the  average  number  of  children  in  this  age 
group,  per  family  containing  such  children,  being  1.2.  There  were 
865  families  having  children  of  these  ages  at  work,  or  92.8  per  cent 
of  the  whole  number  reported  as  having  such  children.  The  number 
of  children  in  this  age  group  who  were  at  work  comprised  87.6  per 
cent  of  the  whole  number  reported  as  of  the  same  ages.  It  may  be 
noted  that  in  the  southern  group  children  12  and  13  years  of  age 
may  be  employed  legally. 

CHILDEEN  UNDER  12  YEARS  OF  AGE. 

The  number  of  families  with  children  under  12  years  of  age  com- 
prises 60.6  per  cent  of  the  total  number  reported  in  New  England, 
the  average  number  of  these  children  per  family  having  such  children 
being  2.6.  In  only  2  of  the  518  New  England  families  that  contained 
children  under  12  years  of  age  were  such  children  at  work. 

In  the  southern  group  the  number  of  families  with  children  under 
12  years  of  age  comprises  74.1  per  cent  of  all  the  families  reported 
and  the  average  number  of  children  in  this  age  group  in  such  families 
was  2.6.  Of  the  1,161  families  having  children  under  12  years  of  age, 
399  or  34.4  per  cent  had  such  children  at  work,  the  total  number  of 
such  children  being  476,  or  15.6  per  cent  of  all  the  children  under  12 
years  reported  in  that  section.  As  most  of  these  children  were 
employed  unlawfully,  the  facts  are  discussed  more  in  detail  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subject  of  the  employment  of  children  under  legal  age, 
page  170.  Of  these  476  children,  379  were  10  and  11  years  of  age 
and  97  were  under  10  years. 

DEPENDENTS. 

Persons  not  wage-earners,  who  were  not  children,  but  were  depend- 
ent upon  the  family  for  their  livelihood  were  found  in  32  of  the  families 
investigated  in  New  England,  the  average  number  of  dependents, 
per  family  having  dependents,  being  1.1.  In  the  southern  group  such 
dependents  were  found  in  95  of  the  families,  the  average  number  per 
family  having  such  dependents  being  1.1. 

FAMILY  INCOME  AND  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  MEMBERS. 

In  the  following  table  information  is  given  as  to  family  income. 
The  average  net  income  per  family,  that  is,  the  average  for  the  total 
number  of  families,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  first  shown.  This  is  followed 
by  detailed  exhibits  for  families  having  fathers,  mothers,  and  speci- 
fied groups  of  children  at  work,  showing  the  average  net  family  income 
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of  such  families,  the  average  earnings  of  fathers,  mothers,  and  speci- 
fied groups  of  children  under  16  years  of  age,  and  the  average  contri- 
butions to  family  support  made  by  the  male  and  female  children  16 
years  of  age  and  over.  The  table  also  shows  in  each  case  the  per- 
centage that  those  earnings  or  contributions  are  of  the  net  family 
income.  For  example:  In  the  41  New  England  families  having  heads 
who  were  native  born  of  native  parents,  the  average  net  income  per 
family  during  the  year  of  the  investigation  was  $1,008.  The  average 
net  income  of  the  families  in  which  the  father  was  at  work  was  $1,122, 
of  which  the  father's  contribution  averaged  $526,  or  46.9  per  cent. 
The  average  net  income  of  the  families  in  which  the  mother  was  at 
work  for  wages  was  $788,  and  the  mother's  share  in  this  contribution 
was  $295,  or  37.4  per  cent  thereof.  The  families  in  which  there  were 
male  children  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work  had  an  average  net 
income  of  $1,149,  of  which  these  male  children  of  16  and  over  con- 
tributed $344,  or  29.9  per  cent,  per  family.  Each  of  these  children 
may  or  may  not  have  turned  in  the  full  amount  of  his  earnings;  some 
contributed  only  the  amount  of  their  board,  but  every  one  contributed 
something.  In  this  table,  only  the  average  of  the  actual  amounts 
contributed  is  shown.  It  is  assumed  that  the  parents  and  younger 
children  under  16  who  worked  for  wages  contributed  the  full  amount 
of  their  earnings  to  the  family  fund. 
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AVERAGE  NET  INCOME  PER  FAMILY  FOR  ALL  FAMILIES  AND  FOR  FAMILIES  WITH 
CONTRIBUTIONS  BY  SUCH  MEMBERS,  AND  PER  CENT  OF  SUCH 

[In  this  table  the  full  amount  of  the  earnings  of  the  parents  and  of  the  children  under  16  at  work  are 

work  only  the  average  of  the  actual 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Total 
number 
of  fami- 
lies. 

Aver- 
age net 
income 
per 
family. 

Fathers  at  work. 

Mothers  at  work. 

Aver- 
age net 
income 
per 
family 
having. 

Average  earn- 
ings of  fathers. 

Aver- 
age net 
income 
per 
family 
having. 

Average  earn- 
ings of  mothers. 

Amt. 

Per 
cent 
of  net 
fami- 
ly in- 
come. 

Amt. 

Per 
cent 
of  net 
fami- 
ly in- 
come. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

Native  born,  native  parents  

41 

30 
5 
16 

$1,008 

1,131 
1,398 
1,021 

$1,122 

1,183 
1,230 
1,142 

$526 

529 
636 
504 

46.9 

__.---•_ 

44.7 
51.7 
44.1 

$788 

.         -      .. 

1,035 
1,156 
840 

$295 

349 
402 
337 

37.4 

33.7 
40.0 
40.1 

Native  born,  foreign  parents: 
French  Canadian  .              

English 

Irish 

Italian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

1 
3 

1,923 
1,080 

1,923 
1,080 

392 
568 

20.4 
52.6 

Other  races 

Total 

55 

1,135 

1,187 

532 

428 
534 
458 
322 
401 
400 
509 

44.8 

-    _-. 

34.6 
41.3 
34.8 
32.0 
47.4 
34.1 
45.9 

964 

361 

37.4 

Foreign  born: 
French  Canadian 

392 
84 
98 
27 
46 
54 
57 

1,189 
1,205 
1,109 
1,032 
820 
1,145 
1,078 

1,236 
1,294 
1,318 
1,008 
845 
1,174 
1,107 

1,100 
933 
902 
738 
740 
844 
977 

303 
313 
265 
240 
330 
291 
284 

27.5 
33.5 
29.3 
32.4 
44.5 
34.5 
29.0 

English...              

Irish 

Italian  

Polish 

Portuguese 

Other  races    ....*  

Total 

758 
854~ 

1,141 
1,134 

1,197 

440 

36.7 

942 

298 

31.6 

Total,  New  England  group  

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Native  born,  native  parents  (o)  

1,193 

450 

37.7 

934 

303 

32.4 

1,567 

822 

900 

306 

34.0 

672 

187 

27.9 

•  Including  4  foreign-born  families. 
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FATHER,  MOTHER,  AND  CHILDREN  IN  SPECIFIED  AGE  GROUPS  AT  WORK;  AVERAGE 
CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  NET  FAMILY  INCOME,  BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE. 

assumed  to  have  been  available  for  the  family  support,  while  for  children  16  years  of  age  and  over  at 
amounts  contributed  is  shown.] 


Children  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work. 

Children  14  and  15 
years  of  age  at  work. 

Children  12  and  13 
years  of  age  at  work. 

Children  under  12 
years  of  age  at  work. 

Males. 

Females. 

Aver- 
age 
net  in- 
come 
per 
family 
hav- 
ing. 

Average  con- 
tribution to 
family  fund. 

Aver- 
age 
net  in- 
come 
per 
family 
hav- 
ing. 

Average  con- 
tribution to 
family  fund. 

Aver- 
age 
net  in- 
come 
per 
family 
hav- 
ing. 

Average 
earnings  of 
such  chil- 
dren. 

Aver- 
age 
net  in- 
come 
per 
family 
hav- 
ing. 

Average 
earnings  of 
such  chil- 
dren. 

Aver- 
age 
net  in- 
come 
per 
family 
hav- 
ing. 

Average 
earnings  of 
such  chil- 
dren. 

Amt. 

Per 

cent 
of  net 
fami- 
ly in- 
come. 

Amt. 

Per 
cent 
of  net 
fami- 
ly in- 
come. 

Amt. 

Per 

cent 
of  net 
fami- 
ly in- 
come. 

Amt. 

Per 

cent 
of  net 
fami- 
ly in- 
come. 

Amt. 

Per 
cent 
of  net 
fami- 
ly in- 
come 

$1,149 

1,098 
1,524 
1,212 

$344 

29.9 

$1,123 

: 

1,305 
1,482 
1,099 

$489 

576 
566 
370 

43.5 

44.2 
38.3 
33.6 

$1,138 

1,003 
1,276 
1,093 

$246 

212 
168 
228 

21.6 

21.1 
13.2 
20.9 

332 
488 
400 

30.3 
32.0 
33.0 

: 

$1,325 

•  •   •- 

$174 

13.1 


$758 

$19 

2.5 

1,923 
1,080 

480 
293 

25.0 
27.1 

1,923 
1,148 

366 
351 

19.0 
30.6 

1,923 
1,159 

644 
116 

33.5 
10.0 

1,222 

375 

30.7 

31.6 

29.8 
28.9 
23.9 
35.6 
32.5 
35.3 

1,273 

1,273 
1,318 
1,183 
1,120 
1,061 
1,263 
1,161 

495 

532 
547 
611 
505 
321 
557 
451 

38.9 

41.8 
41.5 
51.6 
45.1 
30.3 
44.1 
38.8 

1,069 

1,218 
1,302 
1,139 
1,088 
822 
1,138 
1,007 

222 

215 
234 
221 
202 
206 
217 
220 

20.7 

i  

17.6 
18.0 
19.4 
18.6 
25.1 
19.0 
21.9 

1,325 

: 

1,062 

174 

13.1 

758 

19 

2.5 

1,386 
1,506 
1,413 
1,332 
1,188 
1,274 
1,376 

437 
448 
408 
318 
424 
414 
485 

157 

14.8 

1,430 
1,036 
326 
968 
1,400 

148 
135 
55 
205 
99 

10.3 
13.1 
16.9 
21.2 
7.0 

427 

24 

5.6 

1,387 

432 

31.2 

1,246 

534 
530 

317 

42.9 
42.6 

35.2 

1,177 
1,167 

910 

217 
218 

208 

18.4 
18.7 

22.9 

1,059 
1,071 

913 

152 

14.4 
14.3 

17.6 

427 

24 

5.6 

sTe 

13.5 

1,368 
969 

426 
265 

31.1 
27.3 

1,242 
901 

153 
160 

593 
847 

22 
114 

49460°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 28 
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It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  above  table  in  connection  with 
the  table  on  page  424  that  the  average  net  income  during  the  year  for 
the  647  New  England  families  investigated  in  which  the  father  was 
at  work,  was  $1,193,  the  average  earnings  of  the  fathers  in  such 
families  constituting  37.7  per  cent  of  the  net  family  income.  The 
highest  percentage  of  net  family  income  contributed  by  the  fathers, 
according  to  nativity,  was  by  the  native-born  fathers  of  native 
parents,  or  46.9  per  cent.  The  fathers  who  were  native  born  of  for- 
eign parents  contributed  44.8  per  cent  and  the  foreign-born  fathers 
36.7  per  cent  of  the  net  family  incomes.  In  the  families  that  were 
aided  by  the  mothers'  contributions,  the  average  earnings  of  the 
mothers  constituted  32.4  per  cent  of  the  net  family  income;  in  the 
families  whose  heads  were  native  born  of  native  parents  and  in  those 
whose  heads  were  native  born  of  foreign  parents,  the  percentage  of 
mothers'  contributions  was  the  same,  namely,  37.4  per  cent;  while 
in  those  with  foreign-born  heads,  the  mothers'  contributions  were  only 
31.6  per  cent. 

Regarding  the  net  income  of  the  families  investigated  in  the  New 
England  group,  having  children  of  various  ages  at  work,  it  is  seen  that 
there  were  389  families  with  male  children  16  years  of  age  and  over 
at  work,  the  average  net  income  of  such  families  being  $1,368.  The 
percentage  of  the  net  income  contributed  per  family  by  the  children 
of  this  age  group  was  31.1.  Many  of  the  older  children  in  this  group 
paid  board  instead  of  turning  in  their  full  wages  to  the  family.  The 
net  income  of  the  families  in  which  female  children  of  this  age  group 
were  contributors  averaged  $1,242  hi  the  602  such  families  reported 
and  the  percentage  of  the  net  income  contributed  per  family  by  such 
female  children,  many  of  whom  paid  board,  was  42.6  per  cent,  this 
being  materially  higher  than  the  percentage  contributed  by  males  hi 
the  same  age  group.  The  average  net  family  income  of  the  470  New 
England  families  reported  in  which  children  14  and  15  years  of  age 
were  at  work  was  $1,167,  and  the  average  earnings  per  family  of  the 
children  in  this  age  group  represented  18.7  per  cent  of  the  average 
net  income  of  such  families.  The  average  net  income  of  the  families 
reporting  children  12  and  13  years  of  age  at  work  was  $1,071  in  the 
46  New  England  families  reporting,  the  average  earnings  per  family 
of  such  children  being  $153,  or  14.3  per  cent  of  the  net  family  income  of 
the  families  having  children  of  these  ages  at  work.  Only  2  families 
with  children  under  12  years  of  age  were  reported  for  New  England, 
the  average  net  income  of  such  families  being  $593,  of  which  the  aver- 
age earnings  per  family  of  the  children  under  12  at  work  amounted  to 
$22,  or  only  3.6  per  cent.  The  average  net  income  of  all  families 
investigated  in  New  England  was  $1,134,  or  $174  per  member. 

In  the  southern  group  of  States  there  were  1,094  families  investi- 
gated in  which  the  fathers  were  at  work,  the  average  net  income  of 
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these  families  being  $900  and  the  average  earnings  of  the  fathers 
constituting  34  per  cent  of  such  income.  In  the  families  that  were 
aided  by  mothers'  contributions,  the  average  earnings  of  the  mothers 
amounted  to  27.9  per  cent  of  the  average  net  family  income.  In  the 
641  southern  families  investigated,  in  which  male  children  16  years  of 
age  and  over  were  contributors,  the  average  net  income  per  family 
was  $969,  the  per  cent  of  the  net  income  contributed  per  family  by 
such  children  being  27.3.  In  the  886  southern  families  in  which  female 
children  16  years  of  age  and  over  were  contributors,  the  net  income 
per  family  averaged  $901,  the  percentage  of  such  net  income  con- 
tributed per  family  by  female  children  in  this  age  group  being  35.2. 
In  the  930  families  having  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  at  work, 
the  average  net  family  income  was  $910,  the  average  earnings  per 
family  of  the  children  in  this  age  group  representing  22.9  per  cent  of 
the  average  net  income  of  such  families.  The  average  net  income  of 
the  865  southern  families  reporting  children  12  and  13  years  of  age  at 
work  was  $913,  the  average  earnings  per  family  of  such  children 
being  $160,  or  17.6  per  cent  of  the  net  family  income  of  such  families. 
Of  the  399  families  with  children  under  12  years  of  age,  at  work,  the 
average  net  family  income  was  $847,  of  which  the  average  amount 
per  family  earned  by  such  children  during  the  year  was  $114,  or  13.5 
per  cent.  The  average  net  income  of  all  southern  families  investigated 
was  $822,  or  $125  per  member. 

The  following  table  is  compiled  from  data  secured  from  families  in 
which  there  were  wage-earning  children  16  years  of  age  and  over.  In 
this  table,  it  should  be  noted  that  in  the  columns  showing  the  average 
amount  contributed  to  the  family,  the  individual  average  is  given, 
that  is,  the  average  amount  given  the  family  by  each  male  and  female 
child  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work,  while  in  the  preceding  table 
(p.  433)  the  average  contribution  to  the  family  fund  is  that  paid  in  by 
all  the  male  and  female  children  of  that  age  group  in  the  family. 
The  average  number  of  those  children  at  work  per  family  varies 
according  to  race  from  1  to  1.6  for  males  and  from  1  to  2  for  females. 
Thus,  the  preceding  table  shows  the  amount  contributed  to  the  family 
by  1.2  males  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  families  with  native-born 
heads  of  native  parents  in  the  New  England  group  to  have  been  $344 
during  the  year,  and  the  following  table  shows  that  each  male  child 
in  the  same  nativity  and  age  group  in  New  England  contributed  on 
the  average  $283.  A  further  analysis  of  the  figures  presented  for 
these  males  shows  that  their  individual  contributions  represented  on 
the  average  68.7  per  cent  of  their  earnings. 
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AVERAGE  INDIVIDUAL  EARNINGS  OF  CHILDREN  OF  EACH  SEX  16  YEARS  OF  AGE 
AND  OVER  AT  WORK,  AVERAGE  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  SUCH  CHILDREN  TO  FAMILY 
INCOME,  AND  PER  CENT  OF  THEIR  EARNINGS  SO  CONTRIBUTED,  BY  NATIVITY 
AND  RACE  OF  HEADS  OF  FAMILIES. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Number  of 
families  with— 

Children  16  years  and  over  at  work. 

Average 
earnings  of— 

Average 
amount  con- 
tributed to 
family  by  — 

Per  cent  of 
earnings  con- 
tributed to 
family  by- 

Male 
child- 
ren 16 
years 
and 
over  at 
work. 

Female 
child- 
ren 16 
years 
and 
over  at 
work. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

Native  born  native  parents 

14 

26 

$412 

$302 

304 
389 
284 

$283 

332 

488 
254 

$282 

297 
377 
246 

68.7 

100.0 
100.0 
74.1 

93.4 

Native  born,  foreign  parents: 
French  Canadian 

9 
3 

7 

17 
10 

332 

488 
343 

97.7 
96.9 
86.6 

English 

Irish 

Italian  

Polish 

• 

Portuguese 

1 
3 

1 
2 

480 
293 

366 
276 

480 
293 

366 
176 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
63.8 

Other  races  

Total 

23 

205 
35 
45 
11 

8 
24 
24 

34 

355 

307 

—  '-  -  

311 
378 
344 
331 
283 
328 
310 

318 

•       "            

284 
365 
306 
269 
376 
321 
315 

285 

89.6 

92.8 

96.5 

98.1 
95.9 
98.5 
100.0 
98.5 
96.1 

Foreign  born: 
French  Canadian  

305 
57 
74 
20 
15 
36 
35 

353 
424 
379 
365 
376 
330 
367 

300 
371 

330 
326 
283 
323 

298 

80.5 
86.1 
80.7 
73.7 
100.0 
97.3 
85.8 

English 

Irish     

Italian            

Polish 

Portuguese  

Other  races 

Total  

352 

542 

362 

323 

299 

313 

82.6 

96.9 

Total,  New  England  group  

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Native  born,  native  parents 

389 

602 

364 

321 

300 

310 

82.4 

96.6 

641 

886 

267 

237 

194 

211 

72.7 

89.0 

The  number  of  families  in  which  there  were  wage-earning  male 
children  16  years  of  age  and  over  was  notably  less  than  the  number 
having  wage-earning  female  children  in  the  same  age  group.  As 
before  stated,  in  connection  with  the  average  number  of  children  of 
the  age  group  per  family,  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
as  a  rule  information  was  secured  from  such  families  as  had  children 
under  16  years  of  age  or  females,  regardless  of  age,  at  work.  Another 
reason  for  the  difference  is  the  greater  tendency  for  boys  to  leave 
home  when  they  reach  an  age  of  self-support. 

Although  the  average  earnings  of  the  males  in  this  age  group  were 
in  each  nativity  and  race  group  greater  than  those  of  the  females, 
yet  the  average  amount  contributed  to  the  family  out  of  such  earnings 
by  the  females  exceeds  that  contributed  by  the  males  in  both  the 
New  England  and  the  southern  group. 

The  percentage  of  their  individual  earnings  contributed  by  the 
New  England  females  in  the  families  the  heads  of  which  were  nativo 
born  of  native  parents  was  93.4  per  cent,  as  against  68.7  per  cent  by 
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the  males.  The  percentages  of  such  contributions  from  their  earnings 
by  males  and  females  were  closer  in  the  families  whose  heads  were 
native  born  of  foreign  parents,  in  some  cases  the  males  showing  the 
higher  per  cent;  yet  in  the  total  for  the  group  the  females  exceed  by 
3.2  per  cent.  In  the  summary  of  nativities  and  races  in  the  New 
England  group  the  females  are  shown  to  have  contributed  no  less 
than  96.6  per  cent  of  their  earnings  to  the  family  support,  while  the 
males  contributed  82.4  per  cent. 

In  the  southern  group  the  females  contributed  89  per  cent  of  their 
individual  earnings  to  the  family  and  the  males  contributed  72.7 
per  cent. 

The  figures  showing  per  cent  of  individual  earnings  contributed  to 
family  income  have  brought  out  clearly  that  the  females  in  this  age 
group  are  much  more  generous  contributors  proportionally  than  are 
the  males.  An  even  more  important  aspect  of  these  males  and 
females  as  contributors  to  family  support  is  shown  in  a  comparison 
of  per  cents  which  the  contributions  of  all  such  children  in  the  family 
are  of  total  family  income.  These  per  cents  are  presented  hi  a 
preceding  table,  page  433,  by  reference  to  which  it  is  seen  that  in  the 
New  England  families  under  discussion  the  heads  of  which  were 
native  born  of  native  parents  all  the  female  members  16  years  of  age 
and  over  at  work  contributed  on  the  average  43.5  per  cent  of  the 
family  income  as  against  29.9  per  cent  contributed  by  the  males,  and 
the  females  of  all  nativities  contributed  42.6  per  cent  of  the  family 
income  as  against  31.1  per  cent  contributed  by  the  males.  In  the 
southern  group  the  females  contributed  35.2  per  cent  and  the  males 
only  27.3  per  cent. 
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FAMILIES  WITH  NONC  DISTRIBUTING  FATHERS. 

In  this  investigation  there  were  reported  2,033  families  with  fathers 
living,  of  which  740  were  in  the  New  England  group  and  1,293  in 
the  southern  group.  From  125  of  these  families,  of  which  31  were  in 
New  England  and  94  in  the  southern  group,  the  fathers  were  absent 
from  causes  shown  in  the  folio  whig  table: 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES,  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FAMILIES  WITH 
FATHERS  LIVING  AND  WITH  FATHERS  DEAD,  AND  NUMBER  OF  FATHERS  ABSENT 
FROM  EACH  SPECIFIED  CAUSE,  BY  STATES  AND  STATE  GROUPS. 


State. 

Families. 

Fathers  absent  by 
reason  of  — 

Total  families 
with  fathers 
absent. 

Total 
num- 
ber. 

With  fathers 
living. 

With  fathers 
dead. 

De- 
ser- 
tion. 

Di- 
vorce 
or 
sepa- 
ra- 
tion. 

Other 
causes. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent  of 
fami- 
lies 
with 
fathers 
living. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

Maine 

155 

84 
438 
177 

133 

71 
375 
161 

85.8 
84.5 
85.6 
91.0 

22 
13 
63 
16 

14.2 
15.5 
14.4 
9.0 

4 

1 

1 
2 
5 
1 

6 
2 
14 
9 

4.5 
2.8 
3.7 
5.6 

New  Hampshire  

Massachusetts 

7 

7 

2 

1 

Rhode  Island  

Total 

854 

740 

86.7 

114 

13.3 

18 

4 

9 



31 

4.2 

8.5 
7.5 
3.7 
9.2 
9.3 
12.0 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Virginia  

78 
499 
432 
312 
155 
91 

59 
429 
352 
249 
129 
75 

75.6 
86.0 
81.5 
79.8 
83.2 
82.4 

19 
70 
80 
63 
26 
16 

24.4 
14.0 
18.5 
20.2 
16.8 
17.6 

5 

14 
10 
15 
7 
8 

5 
32 
13 
23 
12 
9 

North  Carolina 

3 
...„ 

1 

is 

3 
6 

4 
1 

South  Carolina  

Georgia  

Alabama 

Mississippi  

Total 

1,567 

1,293 

82.5 

274 

17.5 

59 

7 

28 

94 

7.3 

Fathers  who  were  present  with  their  families,  and  who  contributed 
nothing  whatsoever  during  the  year  covered  by  the  investigation, 
were  alleged  to  be  thus  noncontributing  either  through  incapacity  by 
reason  of  sickness  or  old  age  or  through  idleness  though  physically 
able  to  work.  The  families  affected  by  these  conditions,  together 
with  those  from  which  the  fathers  were  absent  as  shown  in  the  pre- 
ceding table,  are  given  in  the  following  table,  which  includes  all 
families  affected  by  the  father's  noncontribution  from  each  specified 
cause,  and  such  of  those  families  as  had  either  the  mother  or  children 
under  16  years  of  age  at  work  for  wages,  with  the  percentage  this 
latter  class  is  of  the  former: 
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rUMBER  OF  FAMILIES  HAVING  FATHER  NONCQNTRIBUTING  FROM  EACH  SPECIFIED 
CAUSE,  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  SUCH  FAMILIES  WITH  MOTHER  OR  CHIL- 
DREN UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK,  BY  STATES  AND  STATE  GROUPS. 


State. 

Families  with  father  noncontributing  for  each  specified  cause. 

Total  families 
with  father 
noncontribu- 
ting. 

Incapacitation. 

Desertion. 

Idleness. 

Other. 

All 
fam- 
ilies 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

Families 
with  wage- 
earning 
mother  or 
children 
under  16. 

All 
fam- 
ilies 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

Families 
with  wage- 
earning 
mother  or 
children 
under  16. 

All 
fam- 
ilies 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

Families 
with  wage- 
earning 
mother  or 
children 
under  16. 

All 
fam- 
ilies 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

Families 
with  wage- 
earning 
mother  or 
children 
under  16. 

All 
fam- 
ilies 
re- 

•ar 

Fam 
withi 
earr 
moth 
chil( 
unde 

Num- 
ber. 

ilies 
yage- 
ling 
er  or 
iren 
r!6. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

NEW     ENG- 
LAND GROUP. 

Maine     . 

5 
4 

23 
6 

2 
4 

11 

1 

40.0 
100.0 

47.8 
16.7 

4 

4 

100.0 

7 
1 

13 
3 

6 

1 

4 

3 

85.7 
100.0 

30.8 
100.0 

2 
2 

7 
2 

1 
2 

4 
1 

50.0 
100.0 

57.1 
50.0 

18 
7 

50 
18 

13 

7 

23 
10 

72.2 
100.0 

46.0 
55.6 

New   Hamp- 
shire 

Massachu- 
setts 

7 
7 

4 
5 

57.1 
71.4 

Rhode  Island. 
Total... 

SOUTHERN 
GROUP. 

Virginia  

38 

18 

47.4 

18 

"—  ^1  _L" 

5 

14 

10 
15 

7 
8 

13 

5 

13 

10 
11 
5 
8 

72.2 

100.0 
92.9 

100.0 
73.3 
71.4 
100.0 

24 

.. 

2 

16 

9 
4 
5 

1 

14 

•  -  -  -    — 

2 
14 

9 
4 
4 

1 

58.3 

.'  _— 

100.0 
87.5 

100.0 
100.0 
80.0 
100.0 

13 

== 

8 

=^= 

61.5 

—  —  '  -  '  — 

93 

53 

57.0 

100.0 
80.8 

87.5 
89.2 
76.2 
86.7 

1 

30 

18 
10 
4 
5 

1 
23 

13 
10 
3 
3 

100.0 
76.7 

72.2 
100.0 
75.0 
60.0 

8 
78 

40 
37 
21 
15 

8 

63 

35 
33 
16 
13 

North    Caro- 
lina   

18 

3 
8 
5 
1 

13 

3 
8 
4 

1 

72.2 

100.0 
100.0 
80.0 
100.0 

South    Caro- 
lina 

Georgia  

Alabama  
Mississippi.... 

Total... 

68 

53 

77.9 

59 

52 

88.1 

37 

34 

91.9 

35 

29 

82.9 

199 

168 

84.4 

This  table  shows  a  total  of  93  families  in  the  New  England  group 
which  the  father  did  not  contribute  to  the  family  support.  The 
auses  assigned  for  nonsupport  by  the  father  were  incapacitation  by 
ason  of  sickness  or  old  age  in  38  cases,  desertion  in  18  cases,  idle- 
ess  though  physically  able  to  work  in  24  cases,  and  various  other 
causes  in  13  cases.  In  18  of  the  families  having  incapacitated  fathers, 
the  mother  or  at  least  one  child  under  16  years  of  age  was  a  wage- 
earner.  This  was  the  case  also  in  13  families  from  which  the  father 
was  absent  by  reason  of  desertion,  in  14  families  having  idle  fathers, 
d  in  8  families  with  fathers  absent  from  various  other  causes. 
In  the  southern  group  the  causes  assigned  for  nonsupport  by  the 
father  were  incapacitation  in  68  cases,  desertion  in  59  cases,  idleness 
in  37  cases,  and  other  causes  in  35  cases.  The  mother  or  at  least  one 
child  under  16  years  of  age  was  a  wage-earner  hi  53  of  the  southern 
families  having  incapacitated  fathers,  in  52  of  the  families  where  the 
father  was  absent  by  reason  of  desertion,  in  34  families  with  idle 
fathers,  and  in  29  families  having  fathers  absent  from  other  causes. 


E_, 
; 
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The  following  tables  show  the  average  age  of  noncontributing 
fathers,  the  number  and  per  cent  of  wage-earning  mothers,  and  the 
average  size,  working  condition,  and  income  per  year  for  all  families 
found  to  be  without  any  contributory  aid  from  fathers  for  whatever 
cause.  The  basis  for  percentages  for  each  State  and  group  used  in 
these  tables  is  the  number  of  families  having  fathers  living  reported 
in  such  State  or  group.  The  first  table  presents,  by  State  and  state 
groups,  the  above-mentioned  facts  for  all  families  found  with  abso- 
lutely noncontributing  fathers,  and  is  as  follows: 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES  HAVING  NONCONTRIBUTING  FATHERS,  PER  CENT  OF 
NUMBER  HAVING  LIVING  FATHERS,  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  MEMBERS  AND  WAGE- 
EARNERS  IN  EACH  AGE  GROUP,  AND  AVERAGE  FAMILY  INCOME,  BY  STATES  AND 
STATE  GROUPS. 


Families  having  noncontributing  fathers. 

Num- 
ber 
of 

Per 

With 
wage- 
earning 
mother. 

Average 
number  of 
members— 

Average 
number  of 
wage- 
earners— 

Average  yearly  income. 

fami- 

cent 

State. 

lies 
hav- 

No. 

uum- 

hpr 

er- 

From 

ing 

re- 

ase 

earnings  of 

fa- 
thers 
liv- 
ing. 

port- 
ed. 

ing 
fa- 
thers 
liv- 
ing. 

age 
of 
fa- 
thers. 

No. 

Per 

cent. 

16 

years 
of 
age 
and 

Un- 
der 
16 
years 
of 

16 
years 
of 
age 
and 

Un- 
der 
16 
years 
of 

members  — 

From 
other 
sources. 

Total. 

16 

years 

Un- 
der 

over. 

age. 

over. 

age. 

ofaa;e 

16 

and 

years 

over. 

of  age. 

NEW  ENGLAND 

GROUP. 

Maine  

133 

18 

13.5 

53.2 

3 

16.7 

5.2 

2.6 

3.3 

1.1 

1934 

$242 

$7 

$1,183 

New   Hamp- 

shire   

71 

7 

9.9 

52.0 

? 

28.6 

3.7 

2.0 

2.3 

1.0 

658 

128 

9 

795 

Massachusetts.. 

375 

50 

13.3 

a53.7 

3 

6.0 

4.7 

1.8 

2.8 

.4 

956 

70 

54 

1,080 

Rhode  Island.. 

161 

18 

11.2 

650.2 

2 

11.1 

4.7 

2.0 

2.9 

.6 

899 

92 

77 

1,068 

Total.... 

740 

93 

12.6 

c51.7 

10 

10.8 

4.7 

2.1 

2.9 

.6 

918 

112 

46 

1,076 

SOUTHERN 

GROUP. 

Virginia  

59 

8 

13.6 

51.1 

f> 

62.5 

3.8 

2.0 

2.1 

1.4 

327 

201 

31 

559 

North  Carolina. 

429 

78 

18.2 

d52.9 

13 

16.7 

3.6 

2.8 

1.8 

1.5 

389 

222 

63 

674 

South  Carolina. 

352 

40 

11.4 

50.1 

6 

15.0 

3.5 

3.4 

1.7 

2.0 

355 

286 

40 

681 

Georgia  

249 

37 

14.9 

«52.  1 

5 

13.5 

3.5 

2.9 

1.8 

1.4 

368 

209 

53 

630 

Alabama  

129 

21 

16.3 

50.3 

3 

14.3 

3.7 

2.6 

1.9 

1.1 

303 

175 

57 

535 

Mississippi  

75 

15 

20.0 

52.2 

6 

40.0 

3.3 

3.3 

1.5 

1.9 

315 

242 

43 

600 

Total  

1,293 

199 

15.4 

«51.7 

38 

19.1 

3.5 

2.9 

1.8 

1.5 

361 

229 

53 

643 

a  Not  including  age  of  3  absent  fathers. 
&  Not  including  age  of  1  absent  father. 
cNot  including  age  of  4  absent  fathers. 


d  Not  including  age  of  13  absent  fathers. 
e  Not  including  age  of  16  absent  fathers. 


The  above  table  includes  a  considerable  number  of  families  in  which 
all  the  wage-earning  children  were  16  years  of  age  and  over,  and  it  was 
found  that  so  few  of  these  families  were  materially  affected  by  the 
father's  nonsupport  that  an  analysis  of  the  table  is  deemed  unneces- 
sary. 

The  following  table  shows  conditions  in  such  of  the  families  as  had 
either  the  mother  or  at  least  one  child  under  16  years  of  age  at  work 
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>r  wages,  and  is  especially  interesting  and  significant  because  it  was 
these  families  that  the  nonsupport  of   the  father  had  worked 
some  hardship: 

NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES  HAVING  NONCONTRIBUTING  FATHERS,  WITH  MOTHERS  OR 
CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK,  PER  CENT  OF  NUMBER  HAVING 
FATHERS  LIVING,  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  MEMBERS  AND  WAGE-EARNERS  IN  EACH 
AGE  GROUP,  AND  AVERAGE  FAMILY  INCOME,  BY  STATES  AND  STATE  GROUPS. 


State. 


me 
New   H  a  m  p- 

shire 

Massachusetts.. 
Rhode  Island.. 

Total.... 


SOUTHERN 
GROUP. 


GKOI 

SSffifc 


forth  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 
Georgia 

\labama 

issippi 

Total.... 


Families  having  noncontributing  fathers,  with  mother  or  children  under  16  at  work. 

Num- 
ber 
of 

Per 

With 

wage- 
earning 
mother  — 

Average 
number  of 
members— 

Average 
number  of 
wage- 
earners  — 

Average  yearly  income. 

fami- 

cent 

lies 
hav- 

No. 

num- 

er- 

From 

ing 

re- 

ber 

hav 

age 

wages  of 

fa- 
thers 
liv- 
ing. 

W 

nav- 
ing 
fa- 
thers 
liv- 
ing. 

fa- 
thers. 

No. 

Per 
cent. 

16 

years 
of 
age 
and 

Un- 
der 
16 
years 
of 

16 

years 
of 
age 
and 

Un- 
der 
16 
years 
of 

members— 

From 
other 
sources. 

Total. 

16 

years 

Un- 
der 

over. 

age. 

over. 

age. 

of  age 
and 

16 

years 

over. 

of  age. 

133 

13 

9.8 

49.5 

3 

23.1 

4.8 

3.5 

3.0 

1.6 

$821 

$336 

$9 

$1,166 

71 

7 

9.9 

52.0 

2 

28.6 

3.7 

2.0 

2.3 

1.0 

658 

128 

9 

795 

375 

23 

6.1 

"51.4 

3 

13.0 

4.9 

3.1 

2.8 

1.0 

879 

169 

89 

1,137 

161 

10 

6.2 

647.1 

2 

20.0 

4.0 

2.7 

2.5 

1.0 

862 

165 

4 

1,031 

740 

53 

7.2 

c50.2 

10 

18.9 

4.5 

3.0 

2.7 

1.1 

832 

204 

43 

1,079 

59 

8 

13.6 

61.1 

5 

62.5 

2.8 

2.0 

2.1 

1.4 

328 

201 

31 

560 

429 

63 

14.7 

<*52.0 

13 

20.6 

3.6 

3.2 

.8 

1.8 

373 

267 

66 

706 

352 

35 

9.9 

48.4 

6 

17.1 

3.4 

3.8 

.6 

2.2 

317 

327 

40 

684 

249 

33 

13.3 

c52.2 

5 

15.2 

3.4 

3.1 

.8 

1.6 

371 

234 

59 

664 

129 

16 

12.4 

48.7 

3 

18.8 

3.3 

3.1 

.6 

1.6 

287 

230 

58 

575 

75 

13 

17.3 

49.1 

6 

46.2 

3.1 

3.7 

.3 

2.2 

301 

280 

31 

612 

1,293 

168 

13.0 

,51.1 

37 

22.0 

3.5 

3.3 

1.7 

1.8 

345 

272 

52 

669 

o  Not  including  age  of  2  absent  fathers. 
6  Not  including  age  of  1  absent  father. 
cNot  including  age  of  3  absent  fathers. 


*  Not  including  age  of  11  absent  fathers. 
e  Not  including  age  of  14  absent  fathers. 


In  the  New  England  group  the  percentage  of  the  number  of  fam- 
Les  having  noncontributing  fathers  and  which  had  the  mother  or 
children  under  16  years  of  age  at  work,  of  the  whole  number  inves ti- 
lted that  had  fathers  living,  was  7.2  per  cent.  The  average  age  of  the 
loncontributing  fathers  was  50.2  years.  Mothers  were  found  to  be 
rage-earners  in  10  families  with  noncontributing  fathers,  or  18.9  per 
mt  of  the  families  in  that  section  reported  as  having  noncontribut- 
fathers.  There  was  an  average  of  4.5  members  in  these  families 
16  years  of  age  and  over,  of  whom  2.7  were  wage-earners,  and  an 
iverage  of  3  members  under  16  years  of  age,  of  whom  1.1  were  wage- 
lers.  The  average  annual  income  per  family  from  members  16 
'•ears  of  age  and  over  was  $832,  or  about  $308  for  each  working 
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member  of  that  age  group;  from  those  under  16  years  $204,  or  about 
$185  for  each  working  child  under  16;  and  from  other  sources  $43, 
making  a  total  average  annual  income  per  family  of  $1,079,  or  about 
$144  for  each  member. 

In  the  southern  group  the  percentage  of  the  number  of  families 
having  noncontributing  fathers  and  which  had  the  mother  or  children 
under  16  years  of  age  at  work,  of  the  whole  number  investigated 
that  had  fathers  living,  was  13  per  cent.  The  average  age  of  the  non- 
contributing  fathers  was  51.1  years.  Mothers  were  found  to  be  wage- 
earners  in  37  families  with  noncontributing  fathers,  or  22  per  cent 
of  all  the  families  in  that  section  reported  as  having  noncontributing 
fathers.  There  was  an  average  of  3.5  members  of  these  families  16 
years  of  age  and  over,  of  whom  1.7  were  wage-earners,  and  an  average 
of  3.3  members  under  16  years,  .of  whom  1.8  were  wage-earners. 
The  average  annual  income  per  family  from  members  16  years  of 
age  and  over  was  $345,  or  $203  for  each  working  member  in  that  age 
group;  from  members  under  16  years  $272,  or  about  $151  for  each 
working  child  under  16;  and  from  other  sources  $52,  making  a  total 
average  annual  income  per  family  of  $669,  or  $98  for  each  member. 

In  the  following  discussion  statistics  similar  to  those  above  pre- 
sented for  all  families  having  noncontributing  fathers  are  shown  for 
those  families  grouped  according  to  the  causes  for  which  the  fathers 
failed  to  contribute  then*  support.  These  groups  are  as  follows: 
Families  with  incapacitated  fathers;  families  with  fathers  absent 
through  desertion;  families  with  idle  fathers;  families  with  non- 
contributing  fathers  absent  from  causes  other  than  desertion. 

FAMILIES  WITH  INCAPACITATED  FATHEBS. 

In  38  of  the  total  New  England  families  having  noncontributing 
fathers,  and  hi  68  such  families  in  the  southern  group,  the  cause  of 
nonsupport,  as  indicated  in  the  table  on  page  — ,  was  incapacitation 
from  sickness  or  old  age.  The  following  table  shows,  by  States  and 
state  groups,  the  average  age  of  such  fathers,  the  number  and  per 
cent  of  wage-earning  mothers,  and  the  average  size,  working  condi- 
tion, and  income  of  such  families. 

It  should  be  observed  that  not  all  the  fathers  in  this  classification 
were  clearly  shown  to  have  been  actually  unable  to  do  any  remunera- 
tive work,  for  some,  and  these  were  more  particularly  found  among 
the  foreign  born  in  New  England,  had  entered  the  "old  age  period" 
while  still  hi  middle  life.  These  were  in  many  cases  encouraged  by 
their  children  to  lay  off  from  work  on  the  ground  that  as  the  father 
had  labored  for  the  support  of  the  family  while  the  children  were 
young,  it  was  their  obvious  duty  to  support  him  when  they  grew  to 
maturity. 
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TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES  HAVING  INCAPACITATED  FATHERS,  PER  CENT  OF 
NUMBER  HAVING  FATHERS  LIVING,  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  MEMBERS  AND  WAGE. 
EARNERS  IN  AGE  GROUPS,  AND  AVERAGE  FAMILY  INCOME,  BY  STATES  AND  STATE 
GROUPS. 


Btate. 

Num- 
ber of 
fam- 
ilies 
hav- 
ing 
fa- 
thers 
liv- 
ing. 

Families  having  incapacitated  fathers. 

No. 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

Per 
cent 
of 
num- 
ber 
hav- 
ing 
fa- 
thers 
liv- 
ing. 

Aver- 
age 
age 
of  fa- 
thers. 

With 

wage- 
earning 
mothers. 

Average 
number  of 
members. 

Average 
number  of 
wage-earn- 
ers. 

Average  yearly  income. 

No. 

Per 

cent. 

16 

years 
of  age 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16 
years 
of  age. 

16 

years 
of  age 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16 
years 
of  age. 

From  earn- 
ings of 
members— 

From 
other 
sources. 

Total. 

16 

years 
of  age 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16 
years 
of  age. 

NEW  ENGLAND 
GROUP. 

Maine 

133 

71 
375 
161 

5 

4 
23 
6 

3.8 

5.6 
6.1 
3.7 

60.5 

53.8 
58.3 
56.3 

6.0 

3.8 
4.9 
6.3 

1.2 

2.3 
1.9 
1.3 

3.8 

2.0 
2.8 
4.3 

0.4 

1.3 
.4 
.2 

$1,234 

536 
989 
1,274 

$96 

140 
87 
17 

$2 

15 
57 
47 

$1,332 

691 
1,133 
1,338 

New    H  a  m  p- 
shire  
Massachusetts.. 
re  Island.. 
Total.... 

SOUTHERN 
GROUP. 

Virginia... 
North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 
Georgia  

1 

1 

25.0 
4.3 

2 

1 
1 
2 

740 

59 
429 
352 
249 
129 
75 

38 

5.1 

"     •    — 

1.7 
6.7 
5.1 
4.0 
3.1 
6.7 

57.9 

-     '•     — 

53.0 

60.1 
57.3 
58.8 
63.3 
62.6 

5.3 

100.0 
3.3 
11.1 

5.2 

3.0 
4.1 
3.9 
4.0 
4.5 
4.4 

1.8 

3.0 

2.5 
2.6 
3.1 
2.8 

2.8 

3.1 

2.0 
2.0 
1.9 
2.0 
2.8 
2.2 

.5 

1,018 

83 

44 

1,145 

1 

30 
18 

1 

2.0 
1.3 
1.6 
1.5 
.8 
1.6 

179 

462 
444 
436 
369 
401 

527 
207 
253 
204 
77 
220 

3 

82 
49 
89 
24 
59 

709 
751 
746 
729 
470 
680 

Alabama  
Mississippi  

Total  

1 

25.0 

1,293 

68 

5.3 

59.4 

5 

7.4       4.1 

2.7 

2.0 

1.3 

439 

217 

68 

724 

The  above   table   includes   families  in  which  all  the  wage-earn- 
children  were  16  years  of  age  and  over.     The  following  table, 
showing  the  conditions  for  the  18  families  hi  New  England  and  53 
the  southern  group  in  which  the  mother  or  at  least  one  child  under 
years  of  age  was  at  work  for  wages,  is  given  as  more  significant 
the  results  of  the  nonsupport  by  the  fathers. 
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NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES  HAVING  INCAPACITATED  FATHERS,  WITH  MOTHERS  OR 
CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK,  PER  CENT  OF  NUMBER  HAVING 
FATHERS  LIVING,  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  MEMBERS  AND  WAGE-EARNERS  IN  AGE 
GROUPS,  AND  AVERAGE  FAMILY  INCOME,  BY  STATES  AND  STATE  GROUPS. 


Families  having  incapacitated  fathers,  with  mothers  or  children  under  16  at  work. 

Num- 
ber of 

Per 

With 
wage- 
earning 
mothers. 

Average 
number  of 
members. 

Average 
number  of 
wage-earn- 
ers. 

Average  yearly  income. 

fam- 

cent 

State. 

ilies 
hav- 
ing 
fa- 
thers 

No. 
re- 

port- 

of 
num- 
ber 
hav- 
ing 

Aver- 
age 
asje 
of  fa- 

16 

Un- 

16 

Un- 

From earn- 
ings of 
members  — 

liv- 
ing. 

fa- 
thers 
liv- 
ing. 

thers. 

No. 

Per 
cent. 

years 
of  age 
and 
over. 

der 
16 

years 
of  age. 

years 
of  age 
and 
over. 

der 
16 

years 
of  age. 

From 
other 
sources. 

Total. 

16 
years 
of  age 

Un- 
der 
16 

and 

years 

over. 

of  age. 

NEW  ENGLAND 

GROUP. 

Maine 

133 

2 

1  5 

55  0 

5.0 

2.5 

3.0 

1.0 

$1,026 

$241 

$1,267 

New  Hamp- 
shire   

71 

4 

5.6 

53.8 

1 

25.0 

3.8 

2.3 

2.0 

1.3 

536 

140 

$15 

691 

Massachusetts.  . 

375 

11 

2,8 

52.2 

1 

9.1 

4.8 

3.3 

2.6 

.9 

862 

182 

98 

1,142 

161 

I 

6 

48  0 

7.0 

1.0 

5  0 

1  0 

2  105 

105 

2,210 

Total  

2 

740 

18 

2.4 

52.6 

11.1 

4.6 

2.8 

2.6 

1.0 

877 

175 

63 

1,115 

SOUTHERN 

GROUP. 

Virginia 

59 

1 

1.7 

53.0 

1 

100.0 

3.0 

3.0 

2.0 

2.0 

179 

527 

3 

709 

North  Carolina. 

429 

23 

5.4 

58.4 

1 

4.3 

4.0 

2.9 

2.0 

1.7 

422 

270 

87 

779 

South  Carolina. 

352 

13 

3.7 

55.6 

2 

15.4 

3.6 

3.3 

1.7 

2.2 

376 

350 

53 

779 

249 

10 

4  o 

58  8 

4.0 

3.1 

2.C 

1  5 

436 

204 

89 

729 

Alabama.  .  . 

129 

3 

2.3 

57.7 

1 

33.3 

3.7 

2.3 

1.7 

1.0 

488 

102 

19 

609 

Mississippi 

75 

3 

4  0 

56  0 

4.C 

4.0 

1.7 

2.7 

394 

368 

20 

782 

Total  

5 

1,293 

53 

4.2 

57.5 

9.4 

3.9 

3.1 

1.9 

1.8 

411 

278 

70 

759 

In  the  New  England  group  the  percentage  of  the  number  of  fami- 
lies having  incapacitated  fathers  and  which  had  the  mother  or  chil- 
dren under  16  years  of  age  at  work,  of  the  whole  number  investigated 
that  had  living  fathers,  was  2.4  per  cent.  The  average  age  of  the 
incapacitated  fathers  was  52.6  years.  In  only  2  of  the  18  families 
in  this  classification  were  mothers  reported  as  wage-earners.  The 
average  number  of  family  members  16  years  of  age  and  over  was 
4.6,  and  of  these  2.6  were  wage-earners.  The  average  number  under 
16  years  was  2.8,  and  of  these  1  was  a  wage-earner.  The  average 
annual  income  per  family  from  members  16  years  of  age  and  over 
was  $877,  or  about  $337  for  each  working  member  in  that  age  group; 
from  members  under  16  years  $175,  or  $175  for  each  working  child 
under  16  years  of  age  at  work;  and  from  other  sources  $63,  making 
a  total  of  $1,115,  or  $151  for  each  member. 

In  the  southern  group  the  percentage  of  families  having  inca- 
pacitated fathers  and  which  had  the  mother  or  children  under  16 
years  of  age  at  work,  of  the  whole  number  having  living  fathers, 
was  4.2  per  cent.  The  average  age  of  the  incapacitated  fathers 
was  57.5  years.  Of  the  53  families  in  this  classification,  5  had 
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: 


others  at  work.  In  both  the  New  England  and  the  southern  group 
quite  a  number  of  mothers  were  contributors  to  the  family  fund 
through  keeping  boarders  and  lodgers,  and  others  cultivated  their 
gardens  in  addition  to  attending  to  their  general  duties  as  house- 
wives. The  average  number  of  family  members  16  years  of  age 
and  over  in  the  southern  group  was  3.9,  of  whom  1.9  were  wage- 
earners.  The  average  number  of  members  under  16  years  of  age 
was  3.1,  of  whom  1.8  were  wage- earners.  The  average  annual 
income  per  family  from  members  16  years  of  age  and  over  was  $411, 
or  an  average  of  $216  for  each  working  member  in  that  age  group; 
from  those  under  16  years  of  age  $278,  or  an  average  of  $154  for 
each  working  member  in  that  age  group;  and  from  other  sources 
$70,  making  a  total  of  $759,  or  $108  for  each  member. 

The  following  table  presents,  in  detail  for  each  of  the  families 
shown  in  the  preceding  table,  the  race  and  age  of  the  father,  whether 
tiie  mother  was  a  wage-earner,  the  members  of  the  family  at  home 
and  at  work  in  each  age  group,  the  sex  and  age  of  the  youngest  wage- 

rner,  and  the  family  income  from  various  sources: 


AMILIES  HAVING  INCAPACITATED  FATHERS,  WITH  MOTHERS  OR  CHILDREN  UNDER 
16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK,  WAGE-EARNERS  IN  EACH  AGE  GROUP,  AND  FAMILY 
INCOME  IN  DETAIL.  BY  STATES. 


Race  of  father. 

MAINE. 

French  Canadian,  foreign.  .  . 
French  Canadian,  foreign.  .  . 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

French  Canadian,  foreign.  .  . 
French  Canadian,  foreign.  .  . 
French  Canadian,  foreign.  .  . 
French  Canadian,  foreign.  .  . 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

English  

Aof 
fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
era 
wage- 
earn- 
er. 

Family 
members 
at  home. 

Wage- 
earners 
In  family. 

Youngest 
wage- 
earner. 

Yearly  income. 

16 
years 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 

16 
years. 

16 
years 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16 
years. 

Sex. 

Age. 

From 
earnings  of 
members— 

From 
other 
sources. 

Total. 

16 
years 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16 
years. 

50 
60 

47 
55 
50 
63 

48 
58 
55 
60 
48 
50 
63 
52 
54 
39 
47 

48 

53 

No. 
No. 

No. 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 

Yes. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 

No. 
Yes. 

6 

4 

4 

4 
3 

4 

3 
5 
7 
4 
7 
4 
5 
3 
4 
3 
6 

7 
3 

1 

4 

4 
3 

4 
2 

2 

2 
2 

1 
1 

1 
2 

M. 
F. 

F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 

F. 
If 

15 
15 

14 
14 
19 
14 

23 
15 
15 
15 
14 
15 
15 
14 
15 
15 
14 

18 

12 

$960 
1,092 

638 
507 
527 
472 

519 
674 
1,420 
875 
1,830 
251 
1,206 
416 
900 
190 
1,197 

2  105 

$211 
270 

65 

266 

$1,  171 
1,362 

703 
835 
527 
699 

519 

931 
1,665 
1,050 
1,970 
376 
1,476 
1,053 
1,290 
653 
1,578 

2,210 
700 

$62 

2 

2 
2 

2 

227 

French  Canadian,  foreign. 
French  Canadian,'  foreign. 
French  Canadian,  foreign. 
French  Canadian,  foreign. 
French  Canadian,  foreign. 
French  Canadian,  foreign. 
French  Canadian,  foreign. 
Portuguese,  foreign 

2 

4 
1 
5 
2 
1 
3 
4 
7 
7 

1 
3 

2 
5 
2 
5 
2 
3 
1 
2 
1 
4 

5 

2 

1 

2 

194 
245 
150 
140 
125 
270 
104 
250 
266 
262 

105 
527 

63 

25 

533 
140 
197 
119 

Portuguese,  foreign 

Portuguese,  foreign  

RHODE  ISLAND. 

French,  foreign... 

VIRGINIA. 

American... 

179 

3 
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FAMILIES  HAVING  INCAPACITATED  FATHERS,  WITH  MOTHERS  OR  CHILDREN  UNDER 
16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK,  WAGE-EARNERS  IN  EACH  AGE  GROUP,  AND  FAMILY 
INCOME  IN  DETAIL,  BY  STATES— Concluded. 


Race  of  father. 

Aof 
fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
era 
wage- 
earn- 
er. 

Family 
members 
at  home. 

Wage- 
earners 
In  family. 

Youngest 
wage- 
earner. 

Yearly  income. 

16 
years 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16 

years. 

16 
years 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16 
years. 

Sex. 

Age. 

From 

earnings  of 
members  — 

From 
other 
sources. 

Total. 

16 
years 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16 
years. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

American 

55 
69 
40 

48 
52 

47 
71 
55 

67 
50 
60 
73 
49 
60 
72 
39 
55 
64 
67 
87 
52 
57 
54 

49 
56 
47 
56 
52 
74 
38 
72 
51 
68 
46 
53 
61 

70 
60 
58 
55 
46 
62 
41 
78 
59 
59 

60 
62 
£1 

65 
62 
51 

No. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
Dead. 
No. 
Dead. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 

No. 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
Dead. 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 

No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
Dead. 

No. 
Yes. 
No. 

No. 
No. 

No. 

7 
4 
3 
3 
5 
5 
4 
2 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
4 
4 
6 
8 
2 
5 
3 
4 

4 
2 
3 
2 
5 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
5 
5 

5 
3 
4 
4 
3 
5 
5 
3 
4 
4 

5 
2 
4 

4 

6 
3 

3 
3 
6 
3 
6 
6 
3 
1 
2 
2 
3 
4 
3 
1 
1 
4 
1 
2 
1 
3 
4 
3 
2 

3 
4 

2 
3 
4 
4 
6 
2 
4 
1 
4 
4 
2 

4 

1 
4 
2 
3 
5 
3 
5 
2 
2 

4 
1 
2 

3 
6 

4 

5 
3 
1 
1 
3 
2 
2 

2 

M. 

M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

12 
16 
11 
13 
12 
12 
12 
14 

$802 
594 
165 
308 
725 
340 
600 

$218 

$1,020 
662 
548 
638 
1,  195 
667 
1,200 
358 
604 
770 
969 
800 
842 
515 
565 
940 
629 
900 
1,213 
367 
1,150 
625 
743 

620 
612 
190 
350 
775 
836 
1,385 
928 
975 
425 
1,161 
741 
1,135 

640 
666 
793 
838 
499 
1,323 
1,153 
314 
549 
510 

871 
332 
623 

836 
1,120 
390 

$68 

American               .          .... 

4 
1 
3 
2 
2 
1 

383 
185 
380 
202 
600 
294 
299 
348 
220 
524 
399 
170 
254 
270 
200 
125 
95 
315 
225 
426 
74 

275 
602 
70 
350 
105 
433 
672 
354 
395 
100 
613 
210 
370 

145 
150 
141 
520 
220 
203 
175 
277 
185 
20 

162 

American 

145 
90 
125 

American  

American            . 

American 

64 
6 

American 

1 

2 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
6 

1 
2 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
3 
1 

2 
3 
1 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
3 
1 
3 
2 
2 

2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 

2 
..... 

3 
3 
2 

M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 

M, 
F. 
M. 

M. 

M. 
M. 

13 
11 
14 
11 
13 
15 
14 
15 
15 
13 
15 
9 
14 
12 
14 

11 
11 
11 
13 
13 
11 
10 
13 
10 
12 
11 
13 
13 

13 
14 
15 
11 
14 
14 
12 
12 
12 
13 

12 
23 
14 

11 

12 
13 

299 
422 
684 
235 
433 
235 
267 
570 
407 
580 
829 

"775" 
174 
262 

320 

American 

65 
41 
10 
110 
44 
100 
22 
195 
289 
52 
150 
25 
407 

25 
10 

American 

American  

American 

American 

American  .  ..    

American            .  . 

American  

American  

American 

American  

3 
1 
2 

2 

American            .  . 

American 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

American  

American 

American  

1 

120 

"580" 
350 
683 
574 
580 
270 
450 
231 
730 

435 

300 
652 
260 
279 
864 
968 

"  "272" 
325 

660 
332 
470 

308 
745 
130 

American  .         .  . 

""96" 
53 
30 

American 

3 
2 

2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
3 

3 
1 
2 
2 
1 
3 
3 

American  

American 

American 

American  ..... 

American 

55 
98 
300 
35 

60 

216 

American  

American.  . 

American 

GEORGIA. 

American  

American.  .    ... 

American 

American  

58 

American. 

American  

266 
10 
37 
92 
166 

49 

American.  .  ....... 

Airiprip^n.  . 

American  

2 
3 

2 

1 
2 

1 
3 

1 

American  

ALABAMA. 

American.. 

American 

A  TT)  priori  „,,.,.  .. 

145 

487 
375 
240 

8 
40 

MISSISSIPPI. 

American 

20 
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It  is  seen  by  reference  to  this  table  that  there  were  only  5 
families  reported  with  no  wage-earners  16  years  of  age  and  over — 2 
in  North  Carolina,  2  in  South  Carolina,  and  1  in  Georgia.  In  only 
2  of  these  5  families  did  the  yearly  income  amount  to  more  than  $100 
for  each  member  of  the  family.  In  one  family  consisting  of  8  mem- 
bers, the  wages  of  3  children,  the  youngest  a  girl  of  12,  furnished 
all  of  the  support  for  the  family  except  $37,  which  was  contributed 
by  neighbors;  the  earnings  of  these  3  children  amounted  to  $277, 
and  the  total  of  $314  permitted  an  expenditure  of  less  than  $40  for 
each  family  member  during  the  year. 

In  4  of  the  families  in  which  the  mothers  worked  for  wages  there  was 
no  child  under  16  years  of  age  at  work.  These  families  were  in  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  North  Carolina,  and  Alabama,  and  had 
incomes  which  provided  $176,  $173,  $95,  and  $111,  respectively, 
for  each  family  member.  One  family  of  7  members  in  South  Carolina, 
with  an  income  of  $1,161,  or  $166  for  each  member,  had  3  children 
under  16  years  of  age  at  work,  the  youngest  being  a  girl  of  11.  Another 
family  of  6  members  in  Virginia,  with  an  income  of  $709  that  pro- 
vided $118  for  each  member,  had  2  children  under  16  years  of  age 
at  work,  the  younger  being  a  boy  of  12.  A  family  of  5  in  South 
Carolina  lived  on  the  earnings  of  the  mother  and  one  child,  a  girl 

11  years,  the  total  income  for  the  year  being  $190,  or  only  $38  per 
ember.  A  young  wife  was  the  sole  support  of  one  family  of  3  in 
Alabama,  and  she  managed  to  earn  $332  at  the  mill  during  the  year. 
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FAMILIES  WITH  FATHERS  ABSENT  THROUGH  DESERTION. 

In  the  following  table  are  shown,  by  States  and  state  groups,  the 
living  conditions  of  the  77  families  in  which  the  father  was  absent 
and  noncontributing  by  reason  of  desertion: 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES  HAVING  FATHERS  ABSENT  THROUGH  DESERTION, 
PER  CENT  OF  NUMBER  HAVING  FATHERS  LIVING,  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  MEM- 
BERS AND  WAGE-EARNERS  IN  AGE  GROUPS,  AND  AVERAGE  FAMILY  INCOME,  BY 
STATES  AND  STATE  GROUPS. 


State. 

i 

All  families  having  fathers  absent  through  desertion. 

Num- 
ber 
of 
fami- 
lies 
hav- 
ing 
fa- 
thers 
liv- 
ing. 

No. 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

Per 
cent 
of 
num- 
ber 
hav- 
ing 
fa- 
thers 
liv- 
ing. 

Av- 
er- 
age 

•S 

fa- 
thers. 

Having 
wage- 
earning 
mothers. 

Average 
number  of 
members. 

Average 
number  of 
wage- 
earners. 

Average  yearly  income. 

No. 

Per 
cent. 

16 

years 
of 
age 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16 

years 
of 
age. 

16 

years 
of 
age 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16 
years 
of 
age. 

From 
earnings  of 
members— 

From 
other 
sources. 

Total. 

16 

years 
of  age 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16 

years 
of  age. 

NEW  ENGLAND 
GROUP. 

Maine  

133 

71 
375 
161 

4 

3.0 

45.0 

2 

50.0 

2.8 

2.8 

2.0 

1.3 

$389 

$313 

$28 

$730 

New    Hamp- 
shire 

Massachusetts.  . 
Rhode  Island.. 

Total  

SOUTHERN 
GROUP. 

Virginia  

7 
7 

1.9 
4.3 

51.7 
46.0 

2.7 
2.3 

1.1 
2.6 

1.9 
1.6 

.6 
.9 

677 
557 

115 
101 

8 
80 

800 
738 

1 

14.3 

740 

59 

429 
352 
249 
129 
75 

18 

5 

14 
10 
15 

7 
8 

2.4 

8.5 
3.3 
2.8 
6.0 
5.4 
10.7 

48.0 

50.8 
45.0 
41.4 
47.6 
47.7 
45.3 

3 

2 
6 
4 
4 
1 
5 

16.7 

40.0 
35.7 
40.0 
26.7 
14.3 
62.5 

2.6 

3.2 
2.5 
1.7 
2.5 

2.7 
1.6 

2.1 

2.6 
3.4 
3.4 
2.3 
2.1 
3.5 

1.8 

2.2 
1.7 
1.1 
1.9 
1.7 
1.0 

.8 

- 

1.8 

1.9 
2.0 
1.0 
1.3 
2.0 

566 

-  — 

334 
397 
224 
347 
286 
221 

153 

216 
238 
311 
170 
173 
277 

41 

48 
35 
24 
15 
62 
42 

760 

598 
670 
559 
532 
521 
540 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 
Georgia  

Alabama  
Mississippi  

Total  

1.293 

59 

4.6 

45.9 

21 

35.6 

2.3 

2.9 

1.6 

1.6 

312 

229 

34 

575 

Of  the  families  having  fathers  absent  through  desertion,  and  hence 
noncontributing,  the  mother  or  at  least  one  child  under  16  years  of 
age  was  at  work  for  wages  in  13  in  the  New  England  group  and  in 
52  in  the  southern  group.  Statistics  for  these  families  similar  to  those 
shown  for  families  with  incapacitated  fathers  are  presented  in  the 
following  table  to  show  the  significance  of  the  nonsupport  by  the 
fathers  in  such  families: 
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NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES  HAVING  FATHERS  ABSENT  THROUGH  DESERTION,  WITH 
MOTHERS  OR  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK,  PER  CENT  OF  NUM- 
BER HAVING  FATHERS  LIVING,  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  MEMBERS  AND  WAGE. 
EARNERS  IN  AGE  GROUPS,  AND  AVERAGE  FAMILY  INCOME,  BY  STATES  AND  STATE 
GROUPS. 


Families  having  fathers  absent  through  desertion,  with  mothers  or  children 

under  16  at  work. 

Num- 
ber 
of 

Per 

With 
wage- 
earning 
mothers. 

Average 
number  of 
members. 

Average 
number  of 
wage- 
earners. 

Average  yearly  Income. 

fami- 

cent 

nf 

State. 

hav- 
ing 
fa- 
thers 

No. 
re- 
port- 

num- 
ber 
hav- 
ing 

er- 
age 
age 
of 

16 

Un- 

16 

Un- 

From 
earnings  of 
members  — 

liv- 
ing. 

fa- 
thers 
liv- 
ing. 

fa- 
thers. 

No. 

Per 
cent. 

years 
of 
age 
and 

der 
16 
years 
of 

years 
of 
age 
and 

der 
16 
years 
of 

From 
other 
sojrces. 

Total. 

16 

years 

Un- 
der 

over. 

age. 

over. 

age. 

of  age 

16 

and 

years 

over. 

of  age. 

NEW  ENGLAND 

GROUP. 

Maine 

133 

4 

3.0 

45.0 

2 

50.0 

2.8 

2.8 

2.0 

1.3 

$389 

$313 

$28 

$730 

New   H  a  m  p- 

shire 

71 

Massachusetts 

375 

4 

1  i 

48.8 

2.5 

1.3 

1.8 

1.0 

624 

200 

14 

838 

Rhode  Island.. 

161 

5 

3.1 

45.6 

1 

20.0 

1.8 

3.2 

1.4 

1.2 

503 

141 

4 

648 

Total  

740 

13 

1.8 

46.4 

3 

23.1 

2.3 

2.5 

1.7 

1.2 

505 

212 

15 

732 

SOUTHERN 

GROUP. 

Virginia 

59 

5 

8.5 

50.8 

2 

40.0 

3.2 

2.6 

2.2 

1.8 

334 

216 

48 

598 

North  Carolina. 

429 

13 

3.0 

44.6 

f 

38.5 

2.fi 

3.6 

1.7 

2.1 

390 

256 

38 

684 

South  Carolina. 

352 

10 

2.8 

41.4 

4 

40.0 

1.7 

3.4 

1.1 

2.0 

224 

311 

24 

559 

Georgia  

249 

11 

4.4 

46.1 

4 

36.4 

2.5 

2.7 

1.9 

1.4 

348 

232 

20 

600 

Alabama 

129 

5 

3.9 

47.2 

1 

20.0 

2.4 

2.8 

1.6 

1.8 

214 

242 

55 

511 

Mississippi  

75 

8 

10.7 

45.3 

5 

62.5 

1.6 

3.5 

1.0 

2.0 

221 

277 

42 

540 

Total  

1,293 

52 

4.0 

45.3 

21 

40.4 

2.3 

3.2 

1.6 

1.8 

301 

259 

35 

595 

In  the  New  England  group  the  percentage  of  families  whose  fathers 
were  absent  by  reason  of  desertion  and  which  had  the  mother  or  chil- 
dren under  16  years  of  age  at  work,  of  the  whole  number  investigated 
that  had  living  fathers  was  1.8  per  cent.  The  average  age  of  these 
absent  fathers  was  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  fathers  who  were 
noncontributing  from  any  other  cause  in  this  group,  being  46.4  years. 
Mothers  were  reported  as  wage-earners  in  3  of  the  13  deserted  fami- 
lies. The  average  number  of  family  members  who  were  16  years  of 
age  and  over  was  2.3  per  family,  of  whom  1.7  were  wage-earners. 
The  average  number  of  members  under  16  years  of  age  was  2.5,  of 
whom  1.2  were  wage-earners.  The  average  annual  income  per  family 
from  members  16  years  of  age  and  over  was  $505,  or  $297  for  each 
working  member  in  that  age  group;  from  members  under  16  years  of 
age  $212,  or  $177  for  each  working  member  of  that  age  group;  and 
from  other  sources  $15,  making  a  total  average  annual  income  per 
family  of  $732,  or  about  $153  for  each  member. 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 29 
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In  most  of  the  Southern  States  represented  in  this  investigation 
early  marriages  were  common  among  mill  operatives.  While  in  the 
main  these  early  marriages  are  locally  regarded  as  salutary  from  a 
moral  standpoint,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  a  not  uncommon  sequel 
is  the  desertion  of  the  wife  by  the  husband  at  any  time  from  a  few 
weeks  to  a  few  years  after  marriage.  In  these  cases  the  wife  or 
mother  is  invariably  left  unprovided  for  and  naturally  takes  up  the 
burden  of  the  support  of  herself  and  young  children  by  working  in 
the  mill,  and  the  children  as  naturally  drift  into  millwork  as  soon 
as  they  are  permitted  by  law  or  custom  to  do  so. 

In  the  southern  group  the  percentage  of  families  whose  fathers  were 
absent  by  reason  of  desertion  and  which  had  the  mother  or  children 
under  16  years  of  age  at  work,  of  the  whole  number  investigated  that 
had  fathers  living  was  4  per  cent.  The  average  age  of  the  fathers 
absent  through  desertion,  as  shown  by  the  table,  was  45.3  years, 
which,  as  was  the  case  with  the  New  England  fathers,  was  consider- 
ably less  than  that  of  fathers  who  were  noncontributing  from  any 
other  cause.  Mothers  were  reported  as  wage-earners  in  21  of  the  52 
deserted  families.  The  column  showing  the  income  from  sources 
other  than  wages  includes  in  a  number  of  cases  both  in  the  New  Eng- 
land and  the  southern  group  the  profits  derived  from  keeping  of 
boarders  and  lodgers,  cultivation  of  vegetable  gardens,  etc.,  the  prin- 
cipal labor  of  which  falls  to  the  housewife.  This  is  here  shown  to  be 
considerably  less  than  in  those  families  whose  fathers  are  noncontrib- 
uting from  other  causes.  The  average  number  of  family  members 
who  were  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  the  southern  group  was  2.3  per 
family,  of  whom  1.6  were  -wage-earners.  The  average  number  of 
members  under  16  years  of  age  was  3.2,  of  whom  1.8  were  wage- 
earners.  The  average  annual  family  income  from  members  16  years 
of  age  and  over  was  $301,  or  $188  per  working  member;  from  mem- 
bers under  16  years  of  age  $259,  or  $144  per  working  member;  and 
from  other  sources  $35,  making  a  total  average  annual  income  per 
family  of  $595,  or  about  $108  for  each  member. 

Information  in  detail  as  to  conditions  in  each  of  the  families  shown 
in  the  preceding  table  is  given  in  the  table  which  follows. 
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FAMILIES  HAVING  FATHERS  ABSENT  THROUGH  DESERTION,  WITH  MOTHERS  OR 
CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK,  WAGE-EARNERS  IN  EACH  AGE 
GROUP,  AND  FAMILY  INCOME  IN  DETAIL,  BY  STATES. 


Race  of  father. 

Age 
of  fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er a 
wage- 
earn- 
er. 

Family 
members. 

Wage-earn- 
ers in 
family. 

Youngest 
wage- 
earner. 

Yearly  income. 

16 
years 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16 
years. 

16 
years 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16 

years. 

Sex. 

Age. 

From  earn- 
ings of 
members  — 

From 
other 
sources. 

Total. 

16 
years 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16 
years. 

MAINE. 

French  Canadian,  foreign.. 
French  Canadian,  foreign.. 
French  Canadian,  foreign.. 
Scotch  foreign 

45 
40 
53 
42 

55 

54 
48 
38 

35 

45 
61 
42 
45 

52 
50 
48 
59 
45 

42 
46 
39 
45 
58 
35 
43 
42 
42 
45 
48 
40 
55 

39 
38 
40 
42 
36 
43 
52 
39 
48 
37 

Yes. 
No. 
No. 

Yes. 

No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 

No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 

Yes. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 

Yes. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 

2 
1 
5 
3 

3 
3 
2 
2 

1 

2 
4 

1 
1 

2 
4 
5 
3 
2 

2 
3 
2 
3 
4 
1 
4 
1 
2 
3 
2 
2 
3 

1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
2 
1 
2 
3 
1 

3 
3 
4 
1 

1 

2 
1 
1 

2 

6 
4 
2 
2 

2 
5 

2 
2 
2 

4 
4 
5 
1 
3 
5 
2 
2 
3 
4 
7 
5 
2 

4 
4 
6 
5 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
4 

2 

2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 
1 
2 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 

M. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
M. 

F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 

F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 

13 
15 
14 
15 

14 
14 
14 
15 

15 
13 
14 
13 

41 

10 
12 
12 
15 
13 

12 
14 
9 
15 
13 
9 
11 
10 
13 
13 
8 
8 
13 

11 
9 
10 
12 
13 
12 
11 
15 
12 
10 

$253 

$393 
365 
240 
255 

180 
165 
221 
235 

102 
177 
105 
320 

$40 
73 

$686 
438 
1,173 
623 

1,314 
557 
567 
915 

435 
917 
1,106 
326 
454 

705 
526 
1,008 
357 
396 

794 
1,091 
258 
715 
1,131 
324 
738 
314 
715 
714 
779 
785 
538 

249 
364 
577 
559 
1,267 
473 
388 
443 
647 
624 

4 
2 

2 
2 
1 
2 

1 
2 
3 

933 
368 

1,134 
335 
346 

680 

333 
740 
1,001 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

English  foreign 

French  Canadian,  foreign.. 
French  Canadian,  foreign.. 
Irish  native 

57 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

English  foreign 

French  Canadian,  foreign.. 
French  Canadian,  foreign.. 
P  Polish  foreign 



6 
14 

55 
37 
20 
60 
68 

93 

Polish,  foreign    .  . 

1 

1 
4 
3 
2 
1 

1 
2 
1 
3 
3 
1 
2 

440 

360 
219 
666 
225 
200 

400 
590 
182 
565 
C53 
185 
480 

"463" 
631 
188 
320 
467 

48 

VIRGINIA. 

American 

2 
3 
2 
1 
1 

2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
6 
3 
1 

2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
3 

290 
270 
322 
72 
128 

301 
501 
76 
150 
295 
139 
222 
240 
301 
66 
571 
445 
25 

201 
364 

American  ......... 

American 

American  

American  

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

American      

American      

American 

American  

American 

183 

American  

36 
74 
11 
17 
20 
20 
46 

American 

American  

2 
2 
1 
2 
2 

1 

American 

American 

American  

Ainprioan 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

American  

American  

American 

550 
144 
525 
246 
263 
240 
50 
528 

27 
30 
57 
36 
5 
15 
72 

American  

2 
2 
1 

1 
1 
2 

1 

385 
685 
191 
120 
188 
525 
96 

American  . 

American  

American  .  . 

American 

American  

I 
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FAMILIES  HAVING  FATHERS  ABSENT  THROUGH  DESERTION,  WITH  MOTHERS  OR 
CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK,  WAGE-EARNERS  IN  EACH  AGE 
GROUP,  AND  FAMILY  INCOME  IN  DETAIL,  BY  STATES— Concluded. 


Race  of  father. 

Age 
of  fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
era 

wage- 
earn- 
er. 

Family 
members. 

Wage-earn- 
ers in 
family. 

Youngest 
wage- 
earner. 

Yearly  Income. 

16 
years 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16 
years. 

16 
years 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16 

years. 

Sex. 

Age. 

From  earn- 
ings of 
members  — 

From 
other 

sources. 

Total. 

16 
years 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16 
years. 

GEORGIA. 

American  ...  .... 

30 
45 
54 
36 
45 
48 
52 
56 
46 
45 
50 

56 
42 
36 
50 
52 

40 
43 
50 
48 
56 
38 
42 
45 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 

No. 

No. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 

No. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

1 
4 
3 
1 
3 
4 
2 
3 
2 
3 
2 

3 
2 
2 
3 
2 

1 
3 
2 
2 
2 

r 

1 
1 

2 
3 

1 
4 
3 

F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

M. 

M. 

F. 
M. 
F. 

F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 

26 
15 
17 
10 
13 
12 
13 
15 
12 
13 
9 

12 
11 
12 
11 
12 

11 

9 
9 
12 
15 
11 
11 
10 

$160 
625 
211 
155 
392 
791 
135 
312 
420 
528 
98 

324 
217 
(6) 
177 
350 

"553" 
195 
593 

"'32' 
66 
327 

$40 
10 
35 

$200 
710 
246 

690 
587 
1,074 
627 
468 
830 
777 
386 

719 

418 
385 
497 
534 

448 
648 
671 
1,037 
254 
215 
290 
759 

American 

1 

$75 

American  

\merican  (o) 

3 

4 
1 
3 
2 
6 
3 
3 

2 
2 
3 
3 
4 

6 
5 
3 
2 
1 
4 
2 
5 

1 

2 
3 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 

2 
1 
61 
2 
2 

'"2 
1 
2 
..... 

1 
1 

3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 

3 

1 
2 
2 
2 
2 

3 
1 
3 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 

535 
156 
225 
471 
156 
410 
230 
288 

295 
201 
285 
250 
180 

322 
10 
476 
444 
161 
170 
200 
432 

39 
58 
21 

American  

American 

American  

American 

19 

American  

ALABAMA. 

American  .  .    .  . 

100 

American 

American  

100 
70 
4 

126 
85 

American 

American  

MISSISSIPPI. 

American  

American  

American  ...  .  . 

American  

93 
13 
24 

American  

American 

American  (a)  

a  Husband  deserted  by  wife  and  family. 


6  Girl  of  16  contributed  nothing  to  family. 


An  analysis  of  this  table  shows  that  in  each  of  the  52  cases  reported 
in  the  southern  group  the  father  was  a  native  American,  while  in  12 
of  the  13  cases  reported  in  New  England  the  fathers  were  foreign 
born.  Seven  of  these  were  French  Canadian,  2  were  English,  2  Polish, 
and  1  Scotch.  The  1  native-born  father  was  of  Irish  parentage. 

There  were  8  families  with  no  wage-earners  of  16  years  of  age  and 
over;  one  each  in  Maine,  Rhode  Island,  North  Carolina,  and  Ala- 
bama, and  2  each  in  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi.  The  yearly 
income  in  each  of  these  families  was  small,  the  highest,  the  one  in 
Maine,  allowing  an  expenditure  of  only  $110  for  each  member,  and 
the  lowest,  one  of  the  Mississippi  families,  allowing  only  $64  for  each 
member. 

Naturally  in  these  deserted  families  there  was  a  much  higher  per- 
centage of  families  with  mothers  at  work  than  in  any  other  class 
without  aid  from  the  father,  excepting  those  in  which  the  mother 
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was  unmarried.  Of  the  24  families  reported  with  wage-earning 
mothers  3  were  in  the  New  England  group  and  21  in  the  southern 
group.  In  the  3  New  England  families  the  incomes  ranged  from 
$137  to  $156  per  member.  In  the  southern  group  all  but  3  of  these 
families  with  wage-earning  mothers  had  an  average  income  per  mem- 
ber of  less  than  $150,  the  average  being  as  low  as  $43  for  one  family 
in  Mississippi;  the  3  families  mentioned  had  4  members  each,  one 
in  Georgia  showing  an  income  of  $173  per  member,  one  in  Mississippi 
an  income  of  $259  per  member,  and  one  hi  South  Carolina  an  income 
of  $317  per  member. 

FAMILIES  WITH  IDLE  FATHEES. 

Much  has  been  written  of  the  idle  father — that  able-bo  die  d,  able 
to-work  ne'er-do-well  who  in  the  South  has  been  stigmatized  "The 
cotton  mill  drone" — who  is  liable  to  conviction  under  vagrancy  laws, 
but  who  is  rarely  prosecuted,  although  7  Southern  States,  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and 
Virginia,  have  laws  which  provide  for  the  punishment  as  vagrants 
of  able-bodied  fathers  who  live  in  idleness  upon  the  earnings  of  their 
minor  children. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  has  generally  been  held  that  the  idle 
father  is  more  generally  found  in  localities  identified  with  the  cotton 
textile  industry  than  elsewhere,  especial  care  was  taken  that  he  should 
be  given  full  consideration.  While  in  the  South  idle  fathers  were 
found  more  generally  in  cotton  manufacturing  communities,  in  New 
England  they  appear  to  be  distributed  generously  through  all  local- 
ities containing  industries  where  their  children  can  find  employment. 

Many  of  these  idle  men  in  the  South  came  to  the  cotton-mill  com- 
munities with  no  intention  of  living  upon  the  earnings  of  their  chil- 
dren to  any  greater  extent  than  on  the  farm.  The  man  who  has 
worked  upwards  of  twenty  years  on  the  farm  soon  discovers,  how- 
ever, that  he  is  not  adapted  to  cotton-mill  work.  His  fingers  are  too 
clumsy  for  the  tasks  requiring  dexterity,  and  the  number  of  common 
laborers  required  is  limited.  If  he  obtains  work  in  the  mill,  it  is 
probably  in  the  dusty  picker  room.  After  a  short  time  his  daughter, 
12  to  14  years  old,  doing  lighter  work  than  he  does,  earns  as  much  or 
more  than  he.  Having  never  been  accustomed  to  indoor  work,  he 
tires  of  the  confinement  of  the  mill  and  seeks  employment  outside, 
He  becomes  a  wood  chopper  or  a  carpenter,  doing  odd  jobs,  and  soon 
joins  the  class  that  works  only  occasionally  or  not  at  all. 

In  New  England,  where  most  of  the  idle  fathers  are  foreign  born, 
the  situation  is  viewed  by  them  in  the  light  of  an  obligation  on  the 
part  of  their  children  to  support  them  as  a  return  for  having  looked 
after  them  during  their  earlier  years.  Not  infrequently  the  children 
were  found  to  share  this  view. 
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It  was  found  that  the  absolutely  idle  father,  who  contributed 
nothing  whatever  to  the  family  support  beyond,  perhaps,  looking 
after  the  youngest  children  while  his  wife  and  older  children  work, 
was  not  so  much  in  evidence  as  the  father  who  " puttered  around" 
at  odd  jobs  just  sufficient  to  give  him  some  claim  to  be  a  worker. 
These  latter  are  represented  in  part  in  the  general  table  (Table  XXVI) 
showing  facts  in  connection  with  the  time  worked  and  average  earn- 
ings of  certain  specified  fathers  of  wage-earning  children  under  14 
years  of  age. 

The  following  table  shows  by  States  and  state  groups  the  condi- 
tions in  families  with  idle  fathers: 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES  HAVING  IDLE  FATHERS  (ABLE  TO  WORK),  PER  CENT 
OF  NUMBER  HAVING  FATHERS  LIVING,  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  MEMBERS  AND 
WAGE-EARNERS  IN  AGE  GROUPS,  AND  AVERAGE  FAMILY  INCOME,  BY  STATES  AND 
STATE  GROUPS. 


All  families  having  idle  fathers  (able  to  work). 

Num- 
ber 
of 

Per 

Having 
wage- 
earning 
mothers. 

Average 
number  of 
members. 

Average 
number  of 
wage- 
earners. 

Average  yearly  income 
during  year. 

fami- 

cent 

State. 

lies 
hav- 

No. 

num- 

er- 

From 

ing 

re- 

hav 

earnings  of 

fa- 
thers 
liv- 
ing. 

port- 
ed. 

ing 
fa- 
thers 
liv- 

ago 

fa- 
thers. 

No. 

Per 

cent. 

16 
years 
of 
age 

Un- 
der 
16 
years 

16 
years 
of 
age 

Un- 
der 
16 
years 

members  — 

From 
other 

Total. 

16 

Un- 

ing. 

and 

of 

and 

of 

years 

der 

over. 

age. 

over. 

age. 

of  age 

16 

and 

years 

over. 

of  age. 

NEW  ENGLAND 

GROUP. 

Maine  .. 

133 

• 

5.3 

51.1 

1 

14.3 

5.6 

4.0 

3.7 

1.6 

$1,  119 

$328 

$1,447 

New    Hamp- 

shire   

71 

1 

1.4 

46.  ( 

1 

100.  ( 

4.C 

3.0 

775 

775 

Massachusetts.. 

375 

13 

3.4 

48.3 

5.4 

2.5 

3.5 

.3 

1,095 

26 

$59 

1,180 

Rhode  Island 

161 

3 

1  c 

49  i 

5  't 

3  « 

3  7 

1  C 

1  132 

27S 

4 

1  415 

Total  

740 

24       3.3 

49.2 

2 

8.3 

5.4 

3.0 

3.5 

.8 

1,093 

144 

33 

1,270 

SOUTHERN 
GROUP. 

—  —  —  — 

.  -^ 

--,-.-^—  — 

~T 

Virginia 

Si 

2 

3.' 

51.  ( 

2  100.  ( 

3.( 

2.0 

385 

3 

388 

429 

Ifi 

3  7 

4  4 

3  5 

2  3 

2  0 

401 

305 

75 

781 

South  Carolina 

352 

9 

2.6 

47.0 

4.2 

4.4 

2  1 

2  3 

Sfifi 

296 

37 

699 

Georgia      .... 

249 

4 

1.6 

46.3 

1 

25.0 

3.8 

4.5 

1.8 

2.3       528 

323 

125 

976 

Alabama 

129 

5 

3.9 

50.2 

4.0 

2.8 

1.8 

1.4       308 

263 

35 

606 

Mississippi  

75 

1 

1.3 

58.0 





6.0 

4.0 

3.0 

2.0       638 

305 

947 

Total.... 

1,293 

37 

2.9 

49.3 

3       8.1 

4.2 

3.6 

2.1 

1.9       399 

282 

60 

741 

Employing  the  plan  of  presentation  used  in  the  discussion  of  the 
preceding  groups,  the  following  table  is  given  showing  conditions  in 
the  14  families  in  the  New  England  group  and  the  34  in  the  southern 
group  with  idle  fathers  in  which  the  mother  or  at  least  one  child  under 
16  years  of  age  was  at  work  for  wages: 
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NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES  HAVING  IDLE  FATHERS  (ABLE  TO  WORK),  WITH  MOTHERS 
OR  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK,  PER  CENT  OF  NUMBER  HAVING 
FATHERS  LIVING,  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  MEMBERS  AND  WAGE-EARNERS  IN  AGE 
GROUPS,  AND  AVERAGE  FAMILY  INCOME,  BY  STATES  AND  STATE  GROUPS. 


Families  having  idle  fathers,  with  mothers  or  children  under  16  at  work. 

Num- 
ber 
of 

Per 

With 
wage- 
earning 
mothers. 

Average 
number  of 
members. 

Average 
number  of 
wage- 
earners. 

Average  yearly  income. 

fami- 
lies 

cent 
of 

Av- 

State. 

hav- 

No. 

num- 
ber 

er- 

From 

S 

thers 
liv- 
ing. 

re- 
port- 
ed. 

hav- 
ing 
fa- 
thers 
liv- 
ing. 

age 

•$ 

fa- 
thers. 

No. 

Per 
cent. 

16 
years 
of 
age 
and 

Un- 
der 
16 
years 
of 

16 
years 
of 
age 
and 

Un- 
der 
16 
years 
of 

earnings  of 
members— 

From 
other 
sources. 

Total. 

16 

years 

Un- 
der 

over. 

age. 

over. 

age. 

of  age 

16 

and 

years 

over. 

of  age. 

NEW  ENGLAND 

GROUP. 

Maine 

133 

6 

4.5 

50.0 

1 

16.7 

5.3 

4.5 

3.5 

1.8 

$1,  057 

$383 

$1,440 

New   Hamp- 

shire     

71 

1 

1.4 

46.0 

1 

100.0 

4.0 

3.0 

775 

775 

Massachusetts 

375 

4 

1.1 

53.3 

5.5 

4.0 

3.8 

1.0 

1,242 

84 

$38 

1,364 

Rhode  Island 

161 

3 

1.9 

49.3 

5.7 

3.3 

3.7 

1.0 

1,132 

279 

4 

1,415 

Total  

740 

14 

1.9 

50.5 

2 

14.3 

5.4 

3.8 

3.6 

1.3 

1,105 

248 

12 

1,365 

SOUTHERN 

GROUP. 

Virginia 

59 

2 

3.4 

51.0 

2 

100.0 

3.0 

2.0 

385 

3 

388 

North  Carolina 

429 

14 

3.3 

50.2 

4.4 

4.0 

2.3 

2.3 

393 

348 

80 

821 

South  Carolina 

352 

g 

2  6 

47  0 

4  2 

4  4 

2  1 

2  3 

366 

296 

37 

699 

Georgia 

249 

4 

1.6 

46.3 

1 

25.0 

3.8 

4.5 

1.8 

2.3 

528 

323 

125 

976 

Alabama 

129 

4 

3  1 

50  3 

4.0 

3.5 

1.8 

1.8 

282 

329 

35 

646 

Mississippi 

75 

1 

1.3 

58.0 

6.0 

4.0 

3.0 

2.0 

638 

305 

4 

947 

Total  

1,2931      34 

2.6 

49.2 

3 

8.8 

-     4.2 

3.9 

2.1 

2.1 

396 

307 

62 

765 

In  the  New  England  group  the  percentage  of  families  whose  fathers 
were  noncontributing  by  reason  of  idleness  and  which  had  the  mother 
or  children  under  16  years  of  age  at  work,  of  the  whole  number  inves- 
tigated that  had  living  fathers  was  1.9  per  cent.  .  The  average  age 
of  these  idle  fathers  was  50.5  years.  Mothers  were  reported  as  wage- 
earners  in  2  of  the  14  families  reported.  The  average  number  of 
family  members  who  were  16  years  of  age  and  over  was  5.4,  of  whom 
3.6  were  wage-earners.  The  average  number  of  members  under  16 
years  of  age  was  3.8,  of  whom  1.3  were  wage-earners.  The  average 
annual  income  per  family  from  members  16  years  of  age  and  over 
was  $1,105,  or  $307  per  working  member  in  this  age  group;  from 
members  under  16  years  of  age  $248,  or  $191  per  working  member 
in  this  age  group;  and  from  other  sources  $12,  making  a  total  of 
$1,365,  or  $148  for  each  member. 

In  the  southern  group  the  percentage  of  families  whose  fathers  were 
noncontributing  by  reason  of  idleness  and  which  had  the  mother  or 
children  under  16  years  of  age  at  work,  of  the  whole  number  investi- 
gated that  had  living  fathers  was  2.6  per  cent.  The  average  age  of 
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these  idle  fathers  was  49.2  years.  Mothers  were  reported  as  wage- 
earners  in  3  of  the  34  families  reported  in  this  group.  The  average 
number  of  family  members  16  years  of  age  and  over  was  4.2,  of  whom 
2.1  were  wage-earners.  The  average  number  of  members  under  16 
years  of  age  was  3.9,  of  whom  2.1  were  wage-earners.  The  average 
annual  income  per  family  from  members  16  years  of  age  and  over  was 
$396,  or  $189  per  working  member  in  this  age  group;  from  members 
under  16  years  of  age  $307,  or  $146  per  working  child;  and  from 
other  sources  $62,  making  a  total  average  annual  income  per  family 
of  $765,  or  $94  for  each  member. 

Details  of  conditions  for  the  families  shown  in  the  preceding  table 
are  presented  in  the  table  which  follows: 

FAMILIES  HAVING  IDLE  FATHERS  (ABLE  TO  WORK),  WITH  MOTHERS  OR  CHILDREN 
UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK,  WAGE-EARNERS  IN  EACH  AGE  GROUP,  AND 
FAMILY  INCOME,  BY  STATES. 


Race  of  father. 

tt 

fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
era 
wage- 
earn- 
er. 

Family 
members 
at  home. 

Wage-earn- 
ers in 
family. 

Youngest 
wage- 
earner. 

Yearly  income. 

16 

years 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16 
years. 

16 

years 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16 
years. 

Sex. 

Age. 

From  earn- 
ings of 
members  — 

Income 
from 
other 
sources. 

Total 
in- 
come. 

16 
years 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16 
years. 

MAINE. 

French  Canadian,  foreign. 
French  Canadian,  foreign. 
French  Canadian,  foreign. 
French  Canadian,  foreign. 
French  Canadian,  foreign. 
French  Canadian,  foreign. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

French  Canadian,  foreign.. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

American                           . 

55 
43 
53 
53 
54 
42 

46 

42 
59 
60 
52 

46 
46 
56 

53 
49 

49 
56 
49 
45 
47 
45 
51 
48 
52 
47 

No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Dead. 
No. 
No. 
No. 

No. 
No. 
No. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 

6 
3 
6 
7 
6 
4 

4 

4 
8 

4 
6 

5 

7 
5 

3 
3 

4 
5 
7 
4 
3 
5 
4 
4 
4 
5 

1 

7 
2 
5 
6 
6 

3 

4 
3 
6 

2 

7 

1 

6 
5 
3 
3 
5 
5 
2 
3 
1 
5 

4 

1 
4 
5 
4 
3 

3 

3 
5 
3 
4 

3 
5 
3 

2 
2 

2 
3 
5 
2 
1 
3 
2 
1 
2 
2 

1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
2 

2 
2 
4 
1 
2 
1 
3 

M. 

M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 

F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 

M. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 

15 
13 
14 
14 
14 
13 

16 

14 
14 
14 
14 

14 
15 
15 

16 
17 

15 
13 
13 
12 
13 
11 
13 
13 
12 
11 

$1,045 
435 
731 
1,741 
1,110 
1,280 

775 

1,020 
2,251 
410 
1,285 

955 
1,531 
909 

360 
410 

499 
775 
825 
365 
240 
380 
286 
147 
196 
354 

$233 
426 
338 
149 
507 
642 

$1,278 
861 
1,069 
1,890 
1,617 
1,922 

775 

1,225 
2,365 
529 
1,335 

1,224 
1,790 
1,232 

365 
410 

865 
1,030 
1,001 
651 
650 
1,015 
596 
806 
304 
491 

205 
114 
17 
(«) 

261 
259 
318 

French  Canadian,  foreign.. 
French  Canadian,  foreign.. 
French  Canadian,  foreign.. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

French  Canadian,  foreign.. 
French  Canadian,  foreign.  . 
Italian,  foreign  

$io2 

50 
8 

6 

5 

VIRGINIA. 

American.  ...         . 

American                           . 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

211 
105 
50 
260 
344 
555 
250 
513 
108 
122 

155 
90 
126 
26 
66 
80 
60 
146 

American    .... 

American 

American.  ..... 

American      ... 

American  

American               .    ..... 

American... 

16 

•  Boy  had  just  started  to  work;  no  income. 
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FAMILIES  HAVING  IDLE  FATHERS  (ABLE  TO  WORK),  WITH  MOTHERS  OR  CHILDREN 
UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK,  WAGE-EARNERS  IN  EACH  AGE  GROUP.  AND 
FAMILY  INCOME.  BY  STATES— Concluded. 


Race  of  father. 

Age 
of 
fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
era 
wage- 
earn- 
er. 

Family 
members 
at  home. 

Wage-earn- 
ers in 

family. 

Youngest 
wage- 
earner. 

Yearly  income. 

16 
years 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16 
years 

16 
years 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16 
years. 

Sex. 

Age. 

From  earn- 
ings of 
members— 

Income 
from 
other 
sources. 

Total 
in- 
come. 

16 
years 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16 
years. 

NORTH  CAROLINA—  COn. 

American  .           

56 
55 
50 
53 

40 
45 
42 
53 
52 
46 
50 
45 
50 

41 
54 
44 
46 

54 
48 
54 
45 

58 

No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 

No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 

No. 

No. 
No. 
Yes. 

No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 

No. 

4 
4 

4 
5 

3 
5 
5 
5 
3 
2 
7 
5 
3 

4 
4 
3 
4 

5 

2 
6 
3 

6 

4 

5 
5 

4 

6 
5 
7 
6 
4 
3 
3 
5 
1 

3 
6 
3 
6 

4 
2 
2 
6 

4 

2 
2 
2 
3 

1 
3 
2 
3 

1 

4 
4 
3 
2 

4 
1 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 

1 
3 
2 
3 

2 
2 
1 
2 

2 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

M. 

12 
9 
10 
12 

11 

13 
9 
12 
11 
12 
11 
13 
12 

15 
13 
12 
14 

13 
13 
12 
13 

12 

$215 
510 
430 
283 

215 
520 
505 
320 
175 

$685 
630 
630 
352 

483 
221 
380 
150 
285 
230 
355 
385 
180 

225 
448 
310 
307 

347 
579 
13 
375 

305 

$76 
144 
85 
46 

$976 
1,284 
1,145 
681 

698 
779 
939 
508 
499 
273 
1,088 
1,005 
503 

1,587 
905 
641 
772 

959 
593 
373 
659 

947 

American 

American  

American                   ...... 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

American  

American 

38 
54 
38 
39 
43 
59 
25 
35 

467 
19 

American  

American 

American  

American. 

American 

5 
3 

1 

2 
2 
2 

1 

3 

"*3~ 

1 

3 

674 
595 
288 

895 
438 
331 
449 

582 

"~3i2 
234 

638 

American  

American 

GEORGIA. 

American 

American  

American         .  . 

16 

30 
14 
48 
50 

4 

ALABAMA. 

American 

American  ...... 

American  

MISSISSIPPI. 

American          . 

By  reference  to  the  above  table  it  is  seen  that  of  the  5  families  in 
which  the  mother  was  a  wage-earner,  one,  in  Maine,  consisting  of  10 
members,  had,  besides  the  mother,  2  children  16  years  of  age  and  over 
and  2  under  16  years  of  .age  at  work,  with  a  total  income  of  $1,922. 
One  family  of  4  members,  in  New  Hampshire,  with  none  under  16 
years  of  age,  had  an  income  of  $775,  or  $194  per  member.  Two  fam- 
ilies in  Virginia,  each  with  3  members,  none  of  whom  was  under  16 
years  of  age,  had  incomes  of  $365  and  $410,  respectively.  The  other 
family,  in  Georgia,  consisting  of  10  members,  had,  besides  the  mother, 
only  3  children  at  work,  all  of  whom  were  under  16  years  of  age. 
The  total  income  of  this  family  was  only  $772  for  the  year,  or  $77  for 
each  member. 

There  were  only  2  families  with  no  wage-earners  16  years  of  age 
and  over,  one  each  in  South  Carolina  and  Alabama.  In  the  first  of 
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these,  2  children  under  16  contributed  $230,  which,  with  $43  profit 
from  boarders,  made  up  an  income  of  only  $273,  during  the  year  for  a 
family  of  5,  or  $55  per  member.  In  the  other  family  the  2  children 
under  16  contributed  all  of  the  family  income  except  $9  profit  from 
boarders  and  $5  from  a  son  residing  away  from  home.  The  total 
income  permitted  an  expenditure  of  $148  per  member  at  home. 

FAMILIES    WITH    NONCONTRIBTJTING    FATHEES    ABSENT    FROM    CAUSES 
OTHER  THAN  INCAPACITATION,  IDLENESS,  OR  DESERTION. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  States  and  state  groups,  the  condi- 
tions attending  the  living  of  families  containing  cotton-mill  opera- 
tives, from  each  of  which  the  noncontributing  father  was  absent  from 
some  cause  other  than  incapacitation,  idleness,  or  desertion: 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES  HAVING  FATHERS  ABSENT  AND  NONCONTRIBUTING 
FROM  CAUSES  OTHER  THAN  INCAPACITATION,  IDLENESS,  OR  DESERTION,  PER 
CENT  OF  NUMBER  HAVING  FATHERS  LIVING,  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  MEMBERS 
AND  WAGE-EARNERS  IN  AGE  GROUPS,  AND  AVERAGE  FAMILY  INCOME,  BY  STATES 
AND  STATE  GROUPS. 


Families  having  fathers  absent  and  noncontributing  from  causes  other  than 
incapacitation,  idleness,  or  desertion. 

Num- 
ber 
of 

Per 

Having 
wage- 
earning 
mothers. 

Average 
number  of 
members. 

Average 
number  of 
wage- 
earners. 

Average  yearly  income. 

fami- 

cent 

I  State.] 

lies 
hav- 
ing 
fa- 
thers 

No. 
re- 
port- 
ed 

of 
num- 
ber 
hav- 
ing 

Av- 
er- 
age 
of 
fa- 

16 

Un- 

16 

Un- 
j. 

From  earn- 
ings of 
members— 

liv- 
ing. 

fa- 
thers 
liv- 
ing. 

thers. 

No. 

Per 
cent. 

of 

age 
and 

16 
years 
of 

of 

age 
and 

16 
years 
of 

16 
years 
of 

Un- 
der 
16 

From 
other 
sources. 

Total 

over. 

age. 

over. 

age. 

age 

years 

and 

of 

over. 

age. 

NEW  ENGLAND 

GROUP. 

Maine 

133 

2 

1.5 

59.0 

5.0 

1.0 

3.5 

1.0 

$626 

$169 

$795 

New   H  a  m  p- 
shire 

71 

2 

2.8 

51.5 

3.5 

2.5 

2.5 

1.0 

845 

169 

1,014 

Massachusetts.  . 

375 

7 

1.9 

a48.3 

2 

28.6 

3.7 

1.0 

2.4 

.3 

869 

53 

$77 

999 

Rhode  Island 

161 

2 

1  i 

^46  0 

1 

50  0 

3  0 

2.0 

624 

269 

893 

Total  

740 

13 

1.8 

C51.1 

3 

23.1 

3.8 

1.1 

2,5 

.5 

790 

81 

83 

954 

SOUTHERN 

—    •    •-•— 

==== 

^^= 

- 

- 

-     — 

=^= 

- 

^^^^^ 

^^^^ 

_'".— 

'~? 

GROUP. 

Virginia 

59 

North  Carolina. 

429 

18 

4.2, 

<*40.0 

7 

46.7 

2.0 

2.3 

1.1 

1.1 

252 

164 

42 

458 

352 

3 

9 

45  0 

2  3 

5  3 

1.3 

3.0 

222 

373 

51 

646 

Georgia 

249 

8 

3.2 

«57.0 

2.5 

2.8 

1.5 

1.6 

242 

229 

44 

515 

Alabama  

129 

5 

3.9 

43.8 

1 

20.0 

2.6 

3.0 

1.6 

.8 

267 

169 

99 

535 

Mississippi 

75 

1  3 

50  0 

1 

100.0 

1.0 

4.0 

1.0 

2.0 

324 

12 

336 

Total  

1,293 

35 

2.7 

«46.8 

9 

25.7 

2.2 

2.8 

1.3 

1.4 

252 

193 

50 

495 

a  Not  including  3  not  reported. 
6  Not  including  1  not  reported, 
e  Not  including  4  not  reported. 


d  Not  including  13  not  reported. 
«  Not  including  16  not  reported. 
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Thirty-seven  families  having  the  mother  or  at  least  one  child  under 
16  years  of  age  at  work,  of  which  8  were  in  the  New  England  group 
and  29  in  the  southern  group,  are  considered  in  the  following  table 
relating  to  families  in  which  the  father  is  absent  and  noncontributing 
from  causes  other  than  incapacitation,  idleness,  or  desertion: 

NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES  HAVING  FATHERS  ABSENT  AND  NONCONTRIBUTING  FROM 
CAUSES  OTHER  THAN  INCAPACITATION,  IDLENESS,  OR  DESERTION,  WITH 
MOTHERS  OR  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK,  PER  CENT  OF 
NUMBER  HAVING  LIVING  FATHERS,  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  MEMBERS  AND  WAGE- 
EARNERS  IN  AGE  GROUPS,  AND  AVERAGE  FAMILY  INCOME,  BY  STATES  AND 
STATE  GROUPS. 


Families  having  fathers  absent  and  noncontributing  from  causes  other  than  inca- 
pacitation, idleness,  or  desertion,  with  mothers  or  children  under  16  at  work. 

With 

Average 

Average 

Num- 
ber 

wage- 
earning 

number  of 
members 

number 
of  wage 

Average  yearly  income. 

of 

Per 

mothers. 

at  home. 

earners. 

fam- 

cent 

ilies 

of 

State. 

hav- 
ing 

No. 

num- 
ber 

Av- 
erage 

From  earn- 
ings of 

fa- 
thers 
liv- 
ing. 

port- 
ed. 

hav- 
ing 
fa- 
thers 
liv- 
inp. 

age 
of 
fa- 
thers. 

No. 

Per 

cent 
of 
all. 

16 

years 
of 
age 
and 

Un- 
der 
16 
years 
of 

16 
vears 
"  of 
age 
and 

Un- 
der 
16 
years 
of 

members. 

From 
other 
sources. 

Total 

16 

years 
of 

Un- 
der 
16 

over. 

age. 

over. 

age. 

age 

years 

and 

of 

over. 

age. 

NEW  ENGLAND 

GROUP. 

Maine  

133 

1 

0.7 

53.0 

6.0 

2.0 

4.0 

2.0 

$731 

1338 

$1  069 

New  Hamp- 

shire 

71 

2 

2.8 

51.5 

3.5 

2.5 

2.5 

1.0 

845 

IfiQ 

1  014 

Massachusetts.  . 

375 

4 

1.1 

o48.0 

2 

50.0 

6.0 

3.5 

3.5 

1.0 

816       185 

$192 

1,193 

Rhode  Island.. 

161 

1 

.6 

(b) 

1 

100.0 

2.0 



2.0 



605    

2 

607 

Total  

740 

8 

1.1 

cSO.4 

3 

37.5 

4.9 

2.6 

3.1 

1.0 

786       177 

96 

1.059 

SOUTHERN 

GROUP. 

Virginia  . 

59 

North  Carolina. 

429 

13 

3.0 

d40.0 

7 

53.8 

1.9 

2.7 

1.1 

1.3 

247 

189 

41 

477 

South  Carolina 

352 

3 

.9 

45.0 

2.3 

5.3 

1.3 

3.0 

222 

373 

51 

646 

Georgia  

249 

8 

3.2 

c57.0 

2.5 

2.8 

1.5 

1.6 

242 

229 

44 

515 

Alabama  

129 

4 

2.3 

42.3 

1 

20.0 

2.3 

3.8 

1.5 

1.0 

234 

211 

115 

560 

Mississippi  

75 

1 

1.3 

50.0 

1 

100.0 

1.0 

4.0 

1.0 

2.0 

324 

12 

336 

Total  

1,293 

29 

2.2 

«49.4 

8 

36.4 

2.1 

3.2 

1.2 

1.6 

246 

241 

39 

526 

I 

J 


*  Not  including  2  not  reported.. 

6  Age  not  reported. 

c  Not  including  3  not  reported'. 


rf  Not  including  11  not  reported. 
«  Not  including  14  not  reported. 


The  noncontribution  of  the  fathers  in  these  families  was  due  to  a 
variety  of  reasons,  hence  an  analysis  of  the  table  is  not  practicable 
and  no  table  is  given  showing  the  details  for  each  family.  It  may  be 
stated,  however,  that  for  the  8  families  in  the  New  England  group 
separation  or  divorce  was  the  cause  of  nonsupport  in  4  cases  and  ab- 
sence in  foreign  countries  in  2  cases ;  for  the  southern  group  in  8  cases 
there  had  been  no  marriage,  hi  6  cases  the  father  was  confined  in  an 
asylum  and  in  2  cases  in  a  penitentiary,  in  7  cases  separation  or  di- 
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vorce  was  the  cause  of  nonsupport,  and  in  1  the  father  was  in  a  sol- 
dier's home.  The  most  notable  cases  of  hardship  were  in  the  6  south- 
ern families  whose  fathers  were  in  asylums.  One  of  these  families, 
consisting  of  6  members,  with  the  mother  and  2  young  children  at 
work,  had  an  income  allowing  only  $47  for  each  member  during  the 
year.  Another  family  of  6  members  had  no  wage-earners  except  2 
children  under  16,  the  younger  only  9  years  of  age.  The  income  of 
this  latter  family  allowed  an  expenditure  of  only  $58  per  member 
during  the  year,  while  the  highest  annual  expenditure  in  any  family 
with  the  father  in  an  asylum  was  $107  per  member. 

In  6  of  the  families  reported  in  this  table  the  burden  of  the  fam- 
ily's support  fell  chiefly  upon  children  under  16  years  of  age.  One  of 
these,  in  North  Carolina,  consisting  of  5  members,  subsisted  entirely 
on  $414  earned  by  the  two  elder  children,  both  under  16  years  of  age. 
Another,  of  7  members,  in  Georgia,  lived  on  the  wages  of  3  children 
under  16,  the  youngest  being  a  girl  of  11.  These  3  children  earned 
$450  during  the  year,  which  permitted  an  expenditure  of  $64.29  for 
each  member  of  the  family. 

FATHERS  WORKING  LESS  THAN  HALF  THE  YEAR. 

The  following  table  shows  by  States  and  state  groups  the  number 
of  families  containing  children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work,  the 
fathers  of  whom  worked  only  a  portion  of  the  time — in  no  case 
exceeding  150  days — during  the  year  covered  by  the  investigation. 

FATHERS  WORKING  LESS  THAN  HALF  THE  YEAR,  HAVING  CHILDREN  UNDER  14 
YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK,  WITH  SPECIFIED  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  WORKED  AND 
AVERAGE  EARNINGS,  BY  STATES  AND  STATE  GROUPS. 


All  fa- 
thers at 

Worked  50  days 
or  less. 

Worked  51  to  100 
days. 

Worked  101  to  150 
days. 

Total  number 
who  worked  150 
days  or  less. 

State. 

having 
chil- 
dren 
under 
14  years 
at  work. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
of  all 
work- 
Lng 
fa- 

Av- 
erage 
earn- 
ings 
dur- 
ing 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
of  all 
work- 
ing 
fa- 

Av- 
erage 
earn- 
ings 
dur- 
ing 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
of  all 
work- 
ing 
fa- 

Av- 
erage 
earn- 
ings 
dur- 
ing 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
of  all 
work- 
ing 
fa- 

Av- 
erage 
earn- 
ings 
dur- 
ing 

thers. 

year. 

thers. 

year. 

thers. 

year. 

thers. 

year. 

NEW  ENGLAND 

GROUP. 

Maine 

22 

1 

4.5 

$250 

2 

9.1 

$232 

3 

13.6 

$238 

New  Hampshire 

1 

Massachusetts 

1 

Rhode  Island 

13 

1 

7.7 

234 

1 

7.7 

234 

Total 

37 

1 

2.7 

250 

3 

8.1 

233 

4 

10.8 

237 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

••    • 

==: 

== 

— 

- 

'     _^~ 

- 

Virginia 

30 

3 

10.0 

$33 

1 

3.3 

50 

1 

3.3 

150 

5 

16  6 

60 

North  Carolina  

229 

8 

S.8 

56 

9 

3.9 

101 

17 

7.4 

170 

34 

14.8 

125 

South  Carolina  

218 

5 

2.3 

32 

7 

3.2 

106 

6 

2.8 

168 

18 

8.3 

106 

Georgia.. 

114 

7 

6.1 

174 

9 

7.9 

219 

16 

14.0 

199 

Alabama 

80 

2 

2  5 

33 

6 

7.5 

155 

12 

15  0 

238 

20 

25  0 

193 

Mississippi  

52 

1 

1.9 

26 

4 

7.7 

105 

1 

1.9 

150 

6 

11.5 

99 

Total 

723 

19 

2.6 

42 

34  1    4.  7 

126 

46 

6.4 

196 

99 

13.7 

142 
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Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  established  legal  working  age  is  14  years 
in  the  4  New  England  States  reported,  the  number  of  fathers  in  that 
section  who  worked  less  than  half  the  year  and  had  children  under  14 
years  of  age  at  work  for  wages  is  a  negligible  quantity  in  this  discus- 
sion, but  in  the  southern  group  of  States,  where  the  legal  working  age 
is  lower,  such  fathers  are  naturally  more  numerous.  Of  the  723 
working  fathers  of  wage-earning  children  under  14  years  of  age  in  the 
southern  group,  99,  or  13.7  per  cent,  worked  less  than  half  the  year. 
The  19  fathers  who  worked  50  days  or  less  earned  the  small  average 
of  $42  during  the  year.  The  average  of  the  earnings  of  the  34  fathers 
who  worked  51  to  100  days  was  $126  during  the  year,  and  of  the  46 
fathers  who  worked  100  to  150  days  $196.  The  average  earnings  of 
the  total  number  who  worked  150  days  or  less  was  $142  during  the 
year. 

MARRIED  WOMEN,  THEIR  EARNINGS,  AND  THEIR  FAMILY  CONDITION. 

General  Table  I,  compiled  from  the  pay  rolls  of  the  198  cotton 
mills  investigated,  shows  a  total  of  32,822  females  of  all  ages  em- 
ployed. As  shown  by  general  Table  III  the  conjugal  condition,  race, 
and  age  was  reported  for  31,693  of  these  persons.  Of  the  14,755  for 
whom  the  conjugal  condition  was  reported  in  New  England  mills, 
4,114  were  married,  625  widowed,  divorced,  deserted,  and  separated, 
and  10,016  single.  In  southern  mills,  of  the  15,938  females  reported, 
3,508  were  married,  795  widowed,  divorced,  deserted,  and  separated, 
and  12,635  single.  In  both  sections  the  conjugal  condition  of  some 
females  was  not  reported. 

These  figures  in  regard  to  the  total  female  employees  are  given  for 
comparison  with  the  figures  of  the  tables  which  follow.  The  latter 
tables  deal  only  with  the  representative  married  women  at  work  in 
cotton  mills  for  whom  detailed  family  information  was  secured,  num- 
bering 163  in  the  New  England  group  and  252  in  the  southern  group. 
Such  married  women  as  were  at  work  but  were  living  in  families  other 
than  their  own  are  discussed  on  page  547  of  this  report,  the  section 

lating  to  independent  woman  workers.  The  conjugal  condition  of 
emales  was  not  always  known  in  the  offices  of  the  mills,  so  that  it  is 
ot  possible  to  give  for  the  198  cotton  mills  the  whole  number-of  mar- 
ied  women  at  work  whose  husbands  were  dead,  divorced,  deserters, 
incapacitated,  idle,  or  at  work  at  the  time  of  the  investigation. 

kThe  detailed  information  for  the  163  New  England  and  252  south- 
rn  married  women  at  work  is  presented  in  general  Table  XXXI  of 
this  report.     The  following  tables  summarize  the  data  about  these 
women  and  their  families. 

It  must  be  noted  that  a  number  of  the  women  shown  did  not  know 
or  did  not  report  their  ages  or  the  number  of  years  since  they  were 
married.  As  shown  in  the  tables,  they  are  grouped  according  to  con- 
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dition  as  to  husband  as  follows:  (1)  Widows,  (2)  deserted  and  di- 
vorced wives,  including  also  those  who  reported  themselves  as  "  sep- 
arated" or  who  reported  husbands  as  being  "away,"  (3)  wives  of  in- 
capacitated husbands,  (4)  wives  of  idle  husbands,  and  (5)  wives  with 
husbands  at  work. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  age  and  average  years  of 
married  life  of  these  married  women  at  work  and  the  number  having 
children  of  each  specified  age. 

AVERAGE  AGE  AND  YEARS  MARRIED  OF  MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK,  AND  NUMBER 
HAVING  CHILDREN  OF  SPECIFIED  AGES,  BY  CONDITION  AS  TO  HUSBAND. 


Condition  as  to  husband. 

Married  women  at  work. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent  of 
total. 

Aver- 
age 
age. 

Aver- 
age 
years 
mar- 
ried. 

Number  having  children  of  ages—- 

Under 
3  years. 

3  to  5 

years. 

6  to  9 
years. 

10  to  13 
years. 

14  and 
15 
years. 

NEW  ENGLAND  QEOUP. 

Widows 

34 
10 

4 
3 

112 

20.9 
6.1 

2.5 
1.8 

68.7 

a45.3 
41.3 

48.8 
42.0 

36.8 

623.3 
21.2 

28.5 
16.0 

ol6.8 

1 
1 

4 
1 

1 

7 
2 

1 
1 

45 

13 
2 

2 

18 
6 

1 

Deserted  and  divorced  wives. 
Wives  of  incapacitated  hus- 
bands 

Wives  of  idle  husbands 

1 
20 

Wives    with    husbands    at 
work  

35 

56 

48 

Total  

163 

66 
33 

7 
3 

143 

100.0 

26.2 
13.1 

2.8 
1.2 

56.7 

a  39.  2 

c  18.  7 

23 

41 

__  _ 

22 
16 

1 
1 

59 

56 

30 
17 

2 
1 

64 

73 

45 
25 

5 
80 

73 

33 

18 

3 
1 

47 

SOUTHEEN  GROUP. 

Widows    . 

41.3 
38.3 

38.3 
41.7 

33.3 

a20.8 
d!9.5 

20.7 
24.0 

«13.2 

5 
6 

2 

1 

42 

Deserted  and  divorced  wives. 
Wives  of  incapacitated  hus- 
bands 

Wives  of  idle  husbands  
Wives    with    husbands    at 
work 

Total 

252 

100.0 

36.3 

/16.3 

56 

99 

114 

155 

102 

o  Not  including  1  not  reported. 
&  Not  including  2  not  reported. 


c  Not  including  3  not  reported. 
d  Not  including  6  not  reported. 


e  Not  including  5  not  reported. 
/  Not  including  12  not  reported. 


This  table  shows  that  of  the  163  women  for  whom  information  was 
secured  in  the  New  England  group,  34,  or  20.9  per  cent,  were  widows; 
10,  or  6.1  per  cent,  were  deserted  and  divorced  wives;  and  112,  or 
68.7  per  cent,  were  wives  with  husbands  at  work,  while  4  were  classed 
as  wives  of  incapacitated  husbands  and  3  as  wives  of  idle  husbands. 
The  34  widows  averaged  45.3  years  of  age  and  23.3  years  of  married 
life.  One  had  a  child  under  3  years  of  age,  4  had  children  from  3  to 
5,  and  7  had  children  from  6  to  9.  The  112  wives  with  husbands  at 
work  averaged  36.8  years  of  age  and  16.8  years  of  married  life;  20  had 
children  under  3, 35  had  children  from  3  to  5,  and  45  had  children  from 
6  to  9.  Of  the  total  married  women  at  work  in  the  New  England 
group  23,  or  14.1  percent,  had  children  under  3  years  of  age;  41,  or 
25.2  per  cent,  chilolren  from  3  to  5;  and  56,  or  34.4  per  cent,  children 
from  6  to  9, 
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Of  the  252  southern  women  reported,  66,  or  26.2  per  cent,  were 
widows;  33,  or  13.1  per  cent,  deserted  and  divorced;  143,  or  56.7  per 
cent,  wives  with  husbands  at  work,  while  7  had  incapacitated  and  3 
idle  husbands.  The  66  widows  averaged  41.3  years  of  age  arid  20.8 
years  of  married  life.  Five  had  children  under  3,  22  had  children 
from  3  to  5,  and  30  had  children  from  6  to  9.  Of  the  143  women 
with  husbands  at  work,  the  average  age  was  33.3  years  and  the  aver- 
age years  married  13.2.  Forty-two  had  children  under  3  years  of  age, 
59  had  children  from  3  to  5,  and  64  had  children  from  6  to  9.  Of  the 
total  married  women  at  work  in  the  southern  group,  56,  or  22.2  per 
cent,  had  children  under  3  years  of  age;  99,  or  39.2  per  cent,  had  chil- 
dren from  3  to  5;  and  114,  or  45.2  per  cent,  had  children  from  6  to  9. 
Under  the  caption  "Home  conditions  of  women  and  girls  who  are 
mill  workers, "  page  540,  there  is  a  discussion  of  the  effects  of  the 
mother's  doing  both  home  and  mill  work  upon  the  home  life,  upon 
the  children,  and  upon  the  mothers. 

The  number  of  women  at  work  having  children  of  the  ages  specified 
up  to  13  years  are  significant,  not  only  because  the  children  make  the 
matter  of  family  support  more  difficult,  but  also  because  of  the  bad 
effects  upon  young  children  resulting  from  the  mother  being  away 
from  home  at  work.  The  lives  of  infants  under  3  years  of  age  are 
directly  endangered  by  the  lack  of  the  constant  presence  of  the  mother, 
and  there  is  a  considerable  element  of  danger  to  the  lives  of  children 
from  3  to  5  years  old  in  the  prolonged  daily  absence  of  their  mothers 
or  in  their  being  taken  into  the  mills  where  their  mothers  are  at  work- 
Inquiries  were  made  at  each  of  the  establishments  investigated  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  the  ratio  of  married  women  at  work  to  all  the 
women  at  work  was  increasing  or  decreasing,  and  also  to  ascertain 
whether  the  employers  preferred  to  have  married  women  or  single 
women  as  workers,  and  why.  The  results  of  those  inquiries  are  pre- 
sented in  the  following  table.  The  table  shows  that,  according  to  the 
majority  of  the  manufacturers  reporting,  the  proportion  of  married 
women  is  decreasing  and  that  the  majority  of  the  employers  reporting 
prefer  single  women  to  married  women  as  workers. 
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ESTABLISHMENTS  REPORTING  A  PROPORTIONATE  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN 
NUMBER  OF  MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK  AS  COMPARED  WITH  TOTAL  NUMBER 
OF  WOMEN  AT  WORK,  AND  NUMBER  REPORTING  PREFERENCE  FOR  MARRIED 
OR  SINGLE  WOMEN  AS  WORKERS. 


Total 

Establishments    reporting    on 
proportion  of  married  women 
to  total  women  at  work. 

Establishments     reporting    on 
their  preference  for  married  or 
single  women  as  workers. 

num- 

ber of 

State. 

estab- 
lish- 
ments 
Investi- 
gated. 

Num- 
ber 
report- 
ing. 

Propor- 
tion 
increas- 
ing. 

Propor- 
tion 
decreas- 
ing. 

Propor- 
tion 
neither 
increas- 
ing nor 
decreas- 

Num- 
ber 
report- 
ing. 

Prefer 
single 
women. 

Prefer 

married 
women. 

Have 
no  pref- 
erence. 

ing. 

NEW  ENGLAN1>  GROUP. 

Maine 

7 

6 

3 

3 

7 

4 

3 

New  Hampshire  

7 

5 

3 

2 

7 

5 

2 

Massachusetts    .    .... 

22 

15 

3 

g 

4 

22 

10 

3 

9 

Rhode  Island 

10 

g 

3 

5 

1 

10 

2 

2 

6 

Total 

46 

35 

6 

19 

10 

46 

21 

5 

20 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Virginia  ...           

4 

3 

1 

2 

4 

3 

1 

North  Carolina 

59 

54 

9 

28 

17 

58 

45 

2 

11 

South  Carolina 

36 

35 

9 

19 

7 

36 

27 

1 

g 

Georgia  .           

31 

25 

3 

12 

10 

30 

19 

1 

10 

Alabama 

13 

12 

3 

8 

1 

13 

9 

2 

2 

Mississippi 

g 

g 

3 

1 

5 

9 

4 

1 

4 

Total 

152 

138 

27 

69 

42 

150 

107 

7 

36 

As  regards  the  preference  for  single  women  to  married  women  as 
workers,  the  table  shows  that  in  the  New  England  group  21  estab- 
lishments, or  45.6  per  cent  of  those  reporting,  preferred  single  women; 
5,  or  10.9  per  cent,  preferred  married  women,  while  20,  or  43.5  per 
cent,  had  no  preference.  In  the  southern  group  107  establishments,  or 
71.3  per  cent  of  those  reporting,  preferred  single  women;  7,  or  4.7  per 
cent,  preferred  married  women;  and  36,  or  24.0  per  cent,  had  no 
preference. 

Where  the  employers  expressed  any  preference  they  were  asked  to 
give  reasons  for  their  preference.  Reasons  given  by  one  employer 
for  preferring  single  women  as  workers  are  in  many  cases  the  same  as 
those  given  by  some  other  employer  for  preferring  married  women. 
Thus,  for  example,  one  employer  stated  that  single  women  were  more 
regular  in  attendance  at  work  and  paid  better  attention  to  the  work 
because  they  were  dependent  upon  their  own  earnings,  while  another 
employer  made  the  same  statement  for  the  married  women  because 
they  felt  more  keenly  the  need  of  highest  earnings  for  family  support. 
A  study  of  the  answers  given  shows  that  the  qualifications  which  the 
employers  believed  made  one  class  of  women  more  useful  to  them  than 
the  other  class  were  (1 )  regularity  and  punctuality  of  arriving  at  work; 
(2)  rapidity,  attention,  and  skill  in  their  work;  (3)  freedom  from  out- 
side distractions  caused  by  home  responsibilities  or  by  a  search  for 
pleasure,  which  might  spoil  the  work  in  the  mill ;  (4)  physical  health, 
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strength,  and  endurance  to  perform  the  work;  (5)  freedom  from  influ- 
ences of  others  upon  questions  arising  with  the  employers  over  the  work 
or  pay.  Outside  of  these  qualifications  desired  by  the  employers  and 
assigned  by  them  as  reasons  for  preferring  single  women  to  married 
women,  or  vice  versa,  no  additional  reasons  were  given  except  that 
one  employer  in  North  Carolina  and  another  in  South  Carolina 
preferred  single  women  to  married  women  because  they  thought  mar- 
ried women  should  be  employed  only  in  their  homes. 

The  following  table  shows  for  the  New  England  and  the  southern 
families  visited  having  married  women  at  work  the  average  size  and 
income  of  such  families,  according  to  condition  as  to  husband: 

AVERAGE  SIZE  AND  EARNINGS  OF  FAMILIES  OF  MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK,  BY 
CONDITION  AS  TO  HUSBAND. 


Families  having 

Families. 

Annual  family  income. 

Aver- 
age per 
capita 
weekly 

a  per  capita 
weekly  income, 
excluding  earn- 
ings of  wives, 
of  less  than  $2. 

Condition  as  to  husband. 

income 

Exclud- 

ing 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent  of 
total. 

Aver- 
age 
size. 

Earn- 
ings of 
wives. 

ing 
earn- 
ings of 
wives. 

Total. 

ings  of 
wives. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

Widows  

34 

20.9 

3.7 

$307 

$476 

$783 

$2.49 

14 

41*  2 

Deserted  and  divorced  wives. 

10 

6.1 

3.9 

261 

417 

678 

2.06 

3 

30.0 

Wives  of  incapacitated  hus- 

bands 

4 

2.5 

5.0 

303 

566 

869 

2  18 

2 

50  0 

Wives  of  idle  husbands  

3 

1.8 

6.0 

303 

912 

1.215 

2.92 

Wives  with  husbands  at  work 

112 

68.7 

5.1 

306 

728 

1,034 

2.73 

30 

26.8 

Total  

163 

100  0 

4.8 

303 

656 

959 

2  65 

49 

30  1 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Widows  

66 

26.2 

4.7 

189 

434 

623 

1.78 

39 

59  1 

Deserted  and  divorced  wives. 

33 

13.1 

4.9 

194 

366 

560 

1.42 

25 

75.8 

Wives  of  incapacitated  hus- 

bands. 

7 

2  8 

5  1 

183 

442 

625 

1  65 

5 

71  4 

Wives  of  idle  husbands  
Wives  with  husbands  at  work 

3 

143 

1.2 

56.7 

5.3 
5.4 

189 
183 

327 
581 

516 
764 

1.18 
2.08 

3 

68 

100.0 
47.6 

Total  

252 

100.0 

5.1 

186 

508 

694        1.90 

140 

55.6 

In  the  New  England  group  the  average  size  of  the  163  families 
visited  was  4.8  members.  The  average  annual  income  per  family 
was  $959,  of  which  $303,  or  31.6  per  cent,  was  contributed  by  the 
wives,  and  $656,  or  68.4  per  cent,  was  from  other  members  of  the 
family  or  from  other  sources  than  wage  earnings.  The  per  capita 
weekly  income  of  these  families,  excluding  earnings  of  wives,  was  $2.65, 
the  average  for  49  of  them,  or  30.1  per  cent,  being  less  than  $2.  The 
highest  annual  average  earnings  of  the  married  women  workers  in  this 

I  group  were  those  of  widows  ($307),  while  deserted  and  divorced  wives 
received  the  lowest  average  ($261). 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 30 
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In  the  southern  group  the  average  size  of  the  252  families  visited 
was  5.1  members  and  the  average  annual  income  per  family  was 
$694;  of  which  the  wives  contributed  $186,  or  26.8  per  cent,  and 
$508,  or  73.2  per  cent,  was  from  other  members  of  the  family  or 
from  other  sources  than  wage  earnings.  The  per  capita  weekly  income, 
excluding  that  of  wives,  was  $1.90,  the  average  for  140  families,  or 
55.6  per  cent,  being  less  than  $2.  The  highest  average  annual 
earnings  of  the  married  women  workers  in  this  group  were  those  of 
deserted  and  divorced  wives  ($194),  while  wives  with  husbands  at 
work  received  the  lowest  average  ($183).  The  number  of  wives  of 
incapacitated  husbands  and  of  idle  husbands  is  too  small  in  both  sec- 
tions to  be  used  for  comparative  purposes. 

Further  information  showing  amount  and  per  cent  of  family  income 
contributed  by  different  members  and  groups  of  members  is  given 
in  general  Table  XV,  and  also  in  the  discussion  relating  to 
"Families  with  noncontributing  fathers,"  page  438.  The  following 
summary  table,  relating  to  families  of  married  women  at  work  who 
get  no  pecuniary  help  from  their  husbands,  presents  in  a  general  way 
the  sources  of  income  of  these  families. 

FAMILIES  OF  MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK  WITHOUT  ANY  ASSISTANCE  FROM  HUS- 
BANDS, AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  DERIVING  INCOME  FROM  SPECIFIED 
SOURCES,  BY  CONDITION  AS  TO  HUSBAND. 


Condition  as  to  hus- 
band. 

To- 
tal 

fami- 
lies. 

Families  having  income  from  — 

Families 
having 
other 
sources  of 
income. 

Families 
having  no 
other 
sources  of 
income. 

Earnings 
of  wives 
only. 

Earnings  of 
wives,  and 
of  children 
under  16 
years  of  age 
only. 

Earnings  of 
wives,  and 
of  chil- 
dren 16 
years  of  age 
and  over 
only. 

Earnings  of 
wives,  and 
of  chil- 
dren under 
16,  and  16 
and  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

NEW  ENGLAND 
GROUP. 

Widows  

34 
10 

4 

4 
1 

11.8 
10.0 

9 

1 

26.5 
10.0 

11 
4 
3 
3 

32.3 
40.0 
75.0 
100.0 

10 
4 
1 

29.4 
40.0 
25.0 

11 
5 
1 

32.3 
50.0 
25.0 

23 
5 
3 
3 

67.7 
50.0 
75.0 
100.0 

Deserted     and     di- 
vorced wives  
Wives    of   incapaci- 

Wives  of  idle   hus- 
bands 

3 

Total 

51 

5 

9.8 

7.6 
12.1 
14.3 

10 

24 
14 
1 

19.6 

36.4 
42.4 
14.3 

21 

9 
3 
2 
2 

41.2 

13.6 
9.1 
28.6 
66.7 

15 

29.4 

17 

33.3 

34 

66.7 

39.4 
27.2 
57.2 
33.3 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Widows  

66 
33 
7 
3 

5 

4 

28 
12 
3 
1 

42.4 
36.4 
42.8 
33.3 

40 
24 
3 
2 

60.6 
72.8 
42.8 
66.7 

26 
9 
4 
1 

Deserted     and     di- 
vorced wives 

Wives     of  incapaci- 
tated husbands  
Wives  of    idle    hus- 
bands 

Total 

109 

10 

9.2 

39 

35.8 

16 

14.7 

44 

40.3 

69 

63.3 

40 

36.7 
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In  the  New  England  group,  of  the  51  families  which  had  no  finan- 
cial help  from  the  husbands,  21,  or  41.2  per  cent,  had  in  addition  to 
the  earnings  of  the  wife  an  income  from  children  16  years  of  age  and 
over;  15,  or  29.4  per  cent,  from  children  of  both  age  groups  (16  and 
over  and  under  16),  and  10,  or  19.6  per  cent,  from  children  under  16, 
while  5,  or  9.8  per  cent,  derived  their  only  income  from  the  earnings 
of  the  wife.  Thirty-four,  or  66.7  per  cent,  had  no  other  sources  of 
income  than  earnings. 

In  the  southern  group,  of  the  109  families  shown  16,  or  14.7  per 
cent,  had  besides  the  earnings  of  the  wife  income  from  children  16 
and  over;  44,  or  40.3  per  cent,  from  children  of  both  age  groups;  and 
39,  or  35.8  per  cent,  from  children  under  16,  while  10,  or  9.2  per  cent, 
had  income  from  the  wives  alone.  Forty,  or  36.7  per  cent,  had  no 
other  sources  of  income  aside  from  earnings. 

In  classifying  the  families  as  those  with  or  without  "  other"  sources 
of  income  no  standard  of  amounts  was  considered,  as  all  families  hav- 
ing any  net  gain  from  other  sources  than  earnings,  even  though  it 
amounted  to  only  a  few  dollars  during  the  year,  were  grouped  with 
those  having  other  sources  of  income. 

In  the  following  table  data  similar  to  those  presented  in  the  totals 
for  the  preceding  table  are  shown  for  families  of  married  women  at 
work  whose  husbands  also  were  at  work  in  the  New  England  and  the 
southern  group: 

FAMILIES  OF  MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK  WITH  HUSBANDS  AT  WORK,  AND  NUM- 
BER AND  PER  CENT  HAVING  INCOME  FROM  SPECIFIED  SOURCES,  BY  GROUPS. 


Group. 

To- 
tal 
fami- 
lies. 

Families  having  income  from— 

Families 
having  other 
sources  of 
income. 

Families 
having  no 
other 
sources  of 
income. 

Earnings  of 
wives  and 
husbands 
only. 

Earnings  of 
wives,  hus- 
bands, and 
children 
under  16 
only. 

Earnings  of 
wives,  hus- 
bands, and 
children 
16  and  over 
only. 

Earnings  of 
wives,  hus- 
bands, and 
children 
under  16, 
and  16  and 
over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

'cent. 

New  England  group. 
Southern  group  

112 
143 

46 
52 

41.1 
36.3 

20 
45 

17.9 
31.5 

22 
10 

19.6 
7.0 

24 
36 

21.4 
25.2 

41 

87 

36.6 
60.8 

71 
56 

63.4 
39.2 

The  contrast  between  the  reliance  put  upon  the  earnings  of  chil- 
dren in  families  in  which  the  husband  works  and  in  the  families  in 
which  the  husband  does  not  work  is  shown  by  reference  to  the  two 
preceding  tables.  In  the  families  in  which  the  husbands  work  there 
is  less  reliance  upon  the  earnings  of  children.  The  preceding  tables 
show  that  in  the  New  England  group  of  the  112  families  where  both 
husband  and  wife  were  at  work  22,  or  19.6  per  cent,  availed  them- 
selves of  the  labor  of  children  16  years  of  age  and  over,  as  compared 
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with  41.2  per  cent  of  the  51  families  where  the  husband  was  either 
dead  or  noncontributing;  21.4  per  cent  of  the  families  with  both 
husband  and  wife  at  work  had  income  from  children  in  both  age 
groups,  as  compared  with  29.4  per  cent  of  the  families  which  had  no 
contribution  from  husbands;  17.9  per  cent  of  the  families  with  both 
husband  and  wife  at  work  had  contributions  from  children  under  16 
years  of  age,  as  compared  with  19.6  per  cent  of  the  families  which 
had  no  contribution  from  husbands.  In  the  southern  group  7  per 
cent  of  the  143  families  where  both  husband  and  wife  were  at  work 
availed  themselves  of  the  labor  of  children  16  years  of  age  and  over, 
as  compared  with  14.7  per  cent  of  the  109  families  where  there 
was  no  husband  at  work;  25.2  per  cent  of  the  families  with  both 
husband  and  wife  at  work  had  income  from  children  in  both  age 
groups,  as  compared  with  40.3  per  cent  of  the  families  which  had 
no  contribution  from  husbands;  31.5  per  cent  of  the  families  with 
both  husband  and  wife  at  work  had  contributions  from  children 
under  16  years  of  age,  as  compared  with  35.8  per  cent  of  the  families 
which  had  no  contribution  from  husbands. 

SINGLE  WOMEN   16  YEARS   OF  AGE  AND   OVER  AT  WORK,  THEIR 
EARNINGS,  AND  FAMILY  CONDITIONS. 

The  investigation  covers  1,017  single  women  16  years  old  and  over 
at  work  in  the  New  England  group  and  1,288  in  the  southern  group. 
Detailed  information  about  these  women  and  their  families  is  given 
in  general  Table  XXX.  The  following  summary  shows  by  specified 
ages  the  number  of  single  women  reported  in  each  group  of  States, 
the  per  cent  of  the  total  number  which  those  of  each  age  comprise,  the 
average  number  of  years  since  beginning  to  work  for  wages,  and 
the  average  number  of  days  worked  during  the  year  of  the  investiga- 
tion: 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  SINGLE  WOMEN  OF  SPECIFIED  AGES  AT  WORK,  YEARS 
SINCE  BEGINNING  WORK,  AND  DAYS  WORKED  DURING  YEAR,  BY  GROUPS  OF 
STATES. 


Age. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Years  since  begin- 
ning work. 

Days  worked  dur- 
ing year. 

Number 
reporting. 

Average 
years. 

Number 
reporting. 

Average 
days. 

NEW  ENGLAND   GROUP. 

16  years 

164 
151 
158 
116 
98 
64 
58 
36 
38 
73 
61 

16.1 
14.9 
15.5 
11.4 
9.6 
6.3 
5.7 
3.6 
3.7 
7.2 
6.0 

164 
151 
157 
110 
98 
64 
58 
36 
38 
72 
61 

2.3 
3.0 
3.9 
4.6 
5.1 
6.1 
6.5 
8.1 
9.1 
11.0 
22.5 

164 
150 
158 
116 
97 
64 
58 
36 
38 
73 
60 

250 
257 
250 
258 
256 
248 
258 
•256 
257 
260 
254 

17  ye%rs                     

18  years 

19  years               

20  years 

21  years  

22  years 

23  years  

24  years                                      .             .  . 

25  to  29  years 

30  years  and  over  

Total  

1,017 

100.0 

1,015 

5.9 

1,014 

254 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

16  years 

298 
217 
212 
140 
98 
82 
56 
32 
43 
68 
42 

23.1 
16.8 
16.5 
10.9 
7.6 
6.4 
4.3 
2.5 
3.3 
5.3 
3.3 

272 

206 
198 
129 

70 
50 
28 
39 
62 
40 

4.4 
5.0 
5.2 
6.3 
6.3 
7.2 
8.1 
8.1 
8.6 
11.1 
15.6 

297 
217 
212 
140 
98 
82 
56 
32 
43 
68 
42 

250 
252 
240 
250 
241 
231 
243 
250 
224 
232 
242 

17  years  

18  years 

19  years  

20  years 

21  years 

22  years 

23  years 

24  years                       .... 

25  to  29  years 

30  years  and  over  

Total  

1,288 

100.0 

1,184 

6.3 

1,287 

244 

In  each  group  the  number  at  work  decreases  as  the  ages  increase; 
that  is  to  say,  more  single  women  were  at  work  at  16  years  of  age 
than  at  any  age  above  16.  In  the  New  England  group,  of  the 
total  of  1,017  women,  164,  or  16.1  per  cent,  were  16  years  of  age,  and 
women  from  16  to  19  years  constituted  a  majority  of  all  the  women 
in  this  group,  numbering  589,  or  57.9  per  cent.  A  total  of  1,015 
women  reported  that  they  had  been  at  work  an  average  of  5.9  years, 
the  average  years  ranging  from  2.3  for  those  16  years  of  age  up  to 
22.5  for  those  30  years  of  age  and  over.  The  average  number  of  days 
worked  during  the  year  by  the  1,014  New  England  women  reporting 
was  254. 

In  the  southern  group  298  of  the  1,288  single  women  at  work,  or  23.1 
per  cent,  were  16  years  of  age,  and  women  from  16  to  18  constituted 
a  majority  of  the  women  in  this  group,  numbering  727,  or  56.4  per 
t.     The  average  years  worked  by  the  1,184  women  reported  was 
.3,  ranging  from  4.4  for  those  16  years  of  age  to  15.6  for  those  30 
ears  of  age  and  over.     The  average  number  of  days  worked  during 
he  year  by  the  1,287  women  reporting  was  244. 

The  following  table  presents  information  about  the  families  of 
hese  single  women  at  work.     The  number  of  families  is  shown  to 
hich  single  women  of  specified  age  groups  belonged,  together  with 
the  number  of  such  families  having  children  under  16  years  old,  the 
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average  size  of  the  families,  the  number  of  such  families  which  had  an 
income  from  the  father,  mother,  or  children  under  16,  and  the  total 
annual  average  income  and  the  per  capita  weekly  average  income  of 
the  families.  The  number  and  per  cent  of  families  in  which  the  per 
capita  weekly  income  falls  below  $2  are  also  shown.  As  explained 
in  the  prefatory  note  to  this  table,  the  numbers  and  averages  for 
families  having  women  of  specified  ages  are  not  comparable  with  the 
totals  for  the  groups. 

AVERAGE  SIZE  AND  INCOME  OF  FAMILIES  HAVING  SINGLE  WOMEN  OF  SPECIFIED 
AGES  AT  WORK,  BY  GROUPS  OF  STATES. 

[In  the  details  of  this  table  each  family  appears  as  many  times  as  it  has  single  women  of  different  ages  at 
work.  On  account  of  this  duplication  the  numbers  and  averages  for  families  having  women  of  specified 
ages  are  not  comparable  with  the  totals  and  averages  for  the  groups  where  each  family  is  counted  only 
once.] 


Age. 

Single 
women  at 
work. 

Families  of  single  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work. 

Num- 
ber. 

Av- 
erage 
earn- 
ings 
dur- 
ing 
year. 

Num- 
ber. 

Hav- 
ing 
chil- 
dren 
under 
16. 

Av- 
erage 
size  of 
fam- 
ilies. 

Number  having 
income  from  — 

Average  in- 
come per 
family. 

Having  per 
capita 
weekly  in- 
come of  less 
than  $2. 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Chil- 
dren 
under 
16. 

Total 
an- 
nual. 

Per 

•  •apita 
week- 

iy. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

16  years 

164 
151 

158 
116 
98 
64 
58 
36 
38 
73 
61 

$272 
302 
304 
350 
321 
347 
354 
345 
369 
374 
340 

162 
150 
154 
116 
97 
64 
58 
36 
38 
67 
48 

141 
126 
128 
96 
75 
49 
36 
28 
17 
37 
16 

7.7 
7.3 
7.3 
7.6 
7.2 
7.2 
7.4 
7.9 
6.6 
6.7 
5.1 

126 
113 
121 
83 
70 
35 
38 
27 
25 
37 
18 

16 
10 
16 
8 
4 
8 
1 
2 
2 
3 
2 

92 
89 
83 
63 
42 
29 
21 
14 
5 
15 
4 

$1,272 
1,319 
1,426 

1,524 
1,475 
1,517 
1,555 
1,700 
1,574 
1,626 
1,227 

$3.16 
3.48 
3.73 
3.84 
3.92 
4.05 
4.03 
4.17 
4.59 
4.66 
4.67 

23 
14 
9 
9 
3 
2 
1 
1 

14.2 
9.3 
5.8 
7.8 
3.1 
3.1 
1.7 
2.8 

17  years             

18  years 

19  years  

20  years 

21  years  

22  years  

23  years 

24  years  

25  to  29  years    . 

1 
2 

1.5 
4.2 

30  years  and  over 

Total  

1,017 

298 
217 
212 
140 
98 
82 
56 
32 
43 
68 
42 

322 

—    •••  — 

227 
231 
234 

248 
246 
243 
244 
260 
243 
248 
265 

598 

•      '•     ~ 

296 
217 
211 
140 
98 
82 
55 
32 
43 
64 
36 

455 

277 
203 
185 
122 
89 
72 
47 
25 
37 
45 
18 

6.9 

426 

57 

307 

1,321 

3.66 

— 

2.71 
2.72 
2.83 
2.98 
2.86 
3.01 
2.97 
3.65 
3.04 
3.27 
3.66 

47 

66 
46 
37 
25 
19 
13 
6 
2 
8 
3 
2 

7.9 

22.3 
21.2 
17.5 
17.9 
19.4 
15.9 
10.9 
6.3 
18.6 
4.7 
5.6 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

16  years 

7.2 
7.5 
7.2 
7.1 
7.4 
7.1 
7.0 
6.8 
7.1 
6.1 
4.8 

212 
154 
140 
96 
68 
52 
32 
22 
25 
29 
15 

25 
15 
13 
11 
3 
2 
4 
1 
1 
3 

255 
180 
168 
112 
77 
60 
38 
20 
29 
33 
13 

,016 
,054 
,064 
,097 
,099 
,108 
,079 
,284 
,117 
1,042 
920 

17  years  

18  years 

19  years  

20  years..     .  .             

21  years 

22  years 

23  years  

24  years 

25  to  29  vears  

30  years  and  over  

Total 

1,288 

238 

870 

770 

7.0 

576 

67 

694 

1,001 

2.76 

175 

20.1 

The  1,017  single  women  reported  at  work  in  the  New  England  group 
belonged  to  598  families,  the  average  size  of  which  was  6.9  members. 
The  highest  average  size  of  families — namely,  7.9  members — was 
among  the  families  with  single  women  of  23  years  of  age  at  work.  Of 
the  New  England  families  426,  or  71.2  per  cent,  derived  income  from 
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the  father,  57,  or  9.5  per  cent,  from  the  mother,  and  307,  or  51.3  per 
cent,  from  children  under  16  years  of  age.  The  28.8  per  cent  of  the 
families  in  which  the  fathers  contributed  nothing  include  those  fam- 
ilies in  which  the  father  was  dead,  divorced,  deserted,  separated,  was 
totally  incapacitated  for  work,  or  was  idle  although  able  to  work. 

The  earnings  shown  for  the  women  of  each  age  are  the  averages  of 
the  amounts  received  during  the  year  by  all  the  women  of  that  par- 
ticular age,  without  regard  to  occupation  or  to  regularity  of  work. 
Without  doubt  the  averages  shown  for  women  of  each  age  include 
earnings  received  by  women  who  during  the  year  had  worked  at  more 
than  one  occupation.  The  figures  therefore  can  not  be  used  as 
indicative  of  the  relative  efficiency  of  women,  nor  in  any  occupational 
study  of  earnings.  But  with  the  attendance  at  work  within  each 
section  fairly  uniform  for  the  women  of  all  ages,  the  averages  shown 
may  be  taken  as  fairly  indicative  of  what  women  in  the  industry 
earned  or  might  expect  to  earn. 

The  average  earnings  during  the  year  of  the  1,017  single  women  in 
the  New  England  group  was  $322.  The  average  earnings  advanced 
from  $272  for  the  women  16  years  of  age  to  $302  for  those  at  17,  $350 
for  those  at  19,  $354  for  those  at  22,  $369  for  those  at  24,  and  $374 
for  those  at  25  to  29.  The  average  annual  income  of  the  families 
having  single  women  of  specified  ages  at  work  varied  from  $1,272 
for  those  of  women  16  years  of  age  to  $1,700  for  those  of  women  23 
years  of  age.  While  there  was  considerable  variation  in  the  family 
incomes  classified  according  to  the  age  of  the  women,  the  average 
per  capita  weekly  income  in  these  families  increased  steadily  from 
$3.16  in  the  families  having  women  16  years  of  age  to  $4.67  in  the 
families  with  women  30  years  of  age  and  over.  Of  the  598  families 
there  were  47,  or  7.9  per  cent,  which  had  an  average  per  capita 
weekly  income  of  less  than  $2.  The  average  annual  income  for  the 
598  families  was  $1,321,  and  the  average  per  capita  weekly  income 
was  $3.66,  but  for  reasons  given  above  this  average  should  not  be 
compared  with  the  averages  for  families  having  women  of  specified 
ages  at  work. 

The  1,288  single  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work  in  the 
southern  group  belonged  to  870  families,  averaging  7  members  per 
family.  The  highest  average  size  of  families  shown  (7.5)  was  for  those 
of  women  17  years  of  age.  Of  the  total  families  576,  or  66.2  per  cent, 
had  an  income  from  the  father,  67,  or  7.7  per  cent,  from  the  mother, 
and  694,  or  79.8  per  cent  from  children  under  16  years  of  age.  In 
33.8  per  cent  of  the  families  the  father  was  either  dead,  or,  if  living, 
did  not  contribute  to  the  family  support. 

The  earnings  of  the  1,288  single  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  at 
work  in  the  southern  group  averaged  $238  for  the  year,  advancing 
from  $227  for  women  16  years  of  age  to  $248  for  those  19  years  of  age 
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and  reaching  $260  for  those  23  years  of  age  and  $265,  the  highest 
average,  for  the  group  30  and  over.  The  average  annual  income  of 
the  families  having  single-women  workers  of  specified  ages  varied 
from  $1,016  for  those  of  women  16  years  of  age  to  $1,284  for  those  of 
women  23  years  of  age,  the  group  30  and  over  showing  an  average  of 
only  $920.  The  average  per  capita  weekly  income  of  these  families 
ranged  from  $2.71  for  those  having  women  16  years  of  age  to  $3.66 
for  those  having  women  30  years  of  age  and  over.  Of  the  870 
families  175,  or  20.1  per  cent,  had  an  average  per  capita  weekly  in- 
come of  less  than  $2.  The  average  annual  income  for  all  the  families 
in  the  southern  group  was  $1,001,  and  the  average  per  capita  weekly 
income  was  $2.76,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that,  for  reasons  given 
above,  these  averages  should  not  be  compared  with  averages  for 
families  having  single  women  of  specified  ages  at  work. 

The  following  table  is  inserted  to  show  the  percentage  of  families 
of  single  women  at  work  in  which  the  fathers  contributed  any  amount 
at  all  to  the  family  income: 

PER  CENT  6F  TOTAL  FAMILIES  HAVING  SINGLE  WOMEN  OF  SPECIFIED  AGES  AT 
WORK  IN  WHICH  FATHERS  CONTRIBUTED  TO  FAMILY  INCOME,  BY  GROUPS  OF 
STATES. 


Ages  of  single  women  at  work. 

New 

England 
group. 

Southern 
group. 

16  years                       ... 

77.7 

71.6 

17  years 

75  3 

70  9 

18  years               

78.6 

66.4 

19  years 

71  6 

68  6 

20  years  

72.2 

69.4 

21  years 

54.7 

63.4 

22  years  

65.5 

58.2 

23  years        

75.0 

68.8 

24  years 

66  0 

58  1 

25  to  29  years  

55.2 

45.3 

30  years  and  over 

37.5 

41.7 

Total       

71.2 

66.2 

The  table  shows  that  in  both  the  New  England  and  the  southern 
group  the  percentage  of  families  in  which  fathers  contributed  to  the 
family  income  decreased  somewhat  uniformly  as  the  age  of  the  single 
women  at  work  in  them  increased  from  16  to  30  years  and  over.  The 
highest  percentage  of  families  with  contributing  fathers  in  New  Eng- 
land was  in  families  with  women  18  years  old,  and  in  the  southern 
group  in  families  with  women  16  years  of  age..  This  preponderance 
of  families  with  contributing  fathers  in  the  early-age  groups  is  proba- 
bly due  to  the  fact  that  the  fathers  of  those  families  were  younger 
men,  and  it  is  in  accordance  both  with  the  lower  earnings  of  the  single 
women  of  the  earlier-age  groups  and  with  the  greater  number  of  fami- 
lies of  single  women  of  those  age  groups  in  which  there  are  children 
under  16  to  be  supported.  Moreover,  as  the  ages  of  the  single  women 
increase  and  more  members  of  the  families  reach  a  working  age  the 
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percentage  of  families  with  contributing  fathers  will  decrease  by  reason 
of  the  death  and  incapacitation  of  the  fathers  or  the  improved  finan- 
cial status  of  the  family.  However,  as  the  totals  for  the  state  groups 
show,  there  were  28.8  per  cent  of  these  families  in  New  England  and 
33.8  per  cent  of  them  in  the  southern  group  in  which  no  income  was 
derived  from  the  fathers,  and  in  which,  therefore,  there  was  greater 
need  for  the  single  women  to  work. 

The  number  of  families  of  single  women  at  work  in  which  the 
mothers  contributed  to  the  family  income  was  less  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  entire  number.  The  following  table  is  inserted  to  show  the 
percentage  of  total  families  of  single  women  at  work  in  which  children 
under  16  years  old  contributed  to  the  family  income: 

PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  FAMILIES  HAVING  SINGLE  WOMEN  OF  SPECIFIED  AGES  AT 
WORK  IN  WHICH  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  CONTRIBUTED  TO  FAMILY 
INCOME,  BY  GROUPS  OF  STATES. 


Ages  of  single  women  at  work. 

New 
England 
group. 

Southern 
group. 

16  years 

56  8 

86  1 

17  years  

59.3 

82.9 

18  years 

53  9 

79  6 

19  years  

54.3 

80.0 

20  years 

43  3 

78  6 

21  years 

45  3 

73  2 

22  years                                 

36  2 

69  1 

23  years 

39  0 

62  5 

24  years                                      

13.2 

67  4 

25  to  29  years 

22  4 

51  6 

30  years  and  over       

8.8 

36  1 

Total  

51.3 

79  8 

sid 
fai 

: 


The  percentage  of  total  families  in  which  children  under  16  con- 
tributed to  the  family  income  decreases  as  the  ages  of  the  single 
women  in  those  families  increase.  In  the  New  England  group  51.3 

[per  cent  of  the  families  having  single  women  16  years  of  age  and  over 
at  work  had  contributions  from  children  under  16  years  of  age,  and 
if  the  families  having  women  at  work  of  each  specified  age  are  consid- 
ered separately,  it  is  seen  that  the  percentage  with  children  under  16 
at  work  varied  from  59.3  per  cent  in  the  case  of  those  having  women 
17  years  of  age  to  8.8  per  cent  for  those  with  women  30  years  of  age 
d  over.  In  the  southern  group  79.8  per  cent  of  the  families  con- 
idered  had  children  under  16  at  work,  the  percentages  in  specified 
families  varying  from  86.1  per  cent  for  those  of  women  workers  16 
ears  of  age  to  36.1  per  cent  for  those  with  women  workers  30  years 
d  over. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  brought  out  in  a  study  of  family 
incomes  and  the  earnings  of  younger  members  of  the  families  is  the 
extent  to  which  the  children,  even  16  years  of  age  and  over,  at  work 
y  all  of  their  earnings  into  the  common  family  fund.     It  should 
borne  in  mind  that  in  the  New  England  States  the  cotton-mill 
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population  is  almost  entirely  either  of  foreign  birth  or  of  foreign 
parentage,  and  that  racial  custom  may  largely  determine  the  extent 
to  which  the  earnings  of  children  are  considered  to  be  a  matter  solely 
for  the  control  of  the  parent.  In  the  States  of  the  South,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  mill  population  is  almost  exclusively  of  native  birth, 
with  scarcely  any  mixture  of  foreign  blood.  The  following  table 
shows,  by  States  and  state  groups,  the  number  and  per  cent  of  those 
families  having  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work  in  which  all 
of  the  earnings  of  the  children,  male  and  female,  16  years  of  age  and 
over,  were  paid  into  the  family  fund,  and  of  those  in  which  not  all 
such  earnings  were  so  contributed.  The  table  does  not  include  all  of 
the  2,421  families  from  which  data  were  secured,  but  is  limited  to 
the  1,468  families  whose  membership  included  single  women  16  years 
of  age  and  over  at  work. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FAMILIES  HAVING  SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE 
AND  OVER  AT  WORK,  IN  WHICH  ALL  THE  EARNINGS  OF  CHILDREN  16  YEARS  OF 
AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK  (WHETHER  MALE  OR  FEMALE)  WERE  OR  WERE  NOT 
PAID  INTO  THE  FAMILY  FUND,  BY  STATES. 


State. 

Families  having  single  women  16  years  and  over 
at  work. 

Total 
number. 

In  which  all  earn- 
ings of  children  16 
and  over  were  paid 
into  family  fund. 

In  which  not  all 
earnings  of  children 
16  and  over  were 
paid  into  family 
fund. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

Maine                              

117 
53 
300 
128 

89 
46 
254 
102 

76.1 

86.8 
84.7 
79.7 

28 
7 
46 
26 

23.9 
13.2 
15.3 
20.3 

New  Hampshire 

Massachusetts                  

Rhode  Island 

Total       .                               

598 

491 

82.1 

107 

17.9 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Virginia  ..            

41 

268 
225 
185 
101 
50 

28 
160 
140 
132 
64 
40 

68.3 
59.7 
62.2 
71.4 
63.4 
80.0 

13 
108 
85 
53 
37 
10 

31.7 
40.3 
37.8 
28.6 
36.6 
20.0 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina  

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi  

Total 

870 

564 

64.8 

306 

35.2 

Grand  total          

1,468 

1,055 

71.9 

413 

28.1 

It  should  be  noticed  here  that  the  figures  relate  to  families  rather 
than  to  individuals.  As  some  families  have  more  than  one  child  16 
years  of  age  and  over  at  work,  and  as  the  same  practice  in  regard  to 
the  contribution  of  all  the  earnings  to  the  family  may  not  be  followed 
by  the  older  members,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  per  cents  of 
families  in  which  all  the  earnings  are  paid  into  the  family  fund  are 
considerably  smaller  than  the  corresponding  per  cent  would  be  if  the 
basis  were  the  individual  worker  rather  than  the  family.  The  table 
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shows  that  in  71.9  per  cent  of  the  1,468  typical  cotton-mill  families  in 
which  single  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  were  at  work  all  of  the 
earnings  of  the  children  16  years  of  age  and  over  (whether  male  or 
female)  were  paid  into  the  family  fund.  The  variation  from  this  per 
cent  in  the  several  States  is  quite  large,  being  from  86.8  per  cent  in 
New  Hampshire  and  84.7  in  Massachusetts  down  to  59.7  in  North 
Carolina  and  62.2  in  South  Carolina. 

Even  these  figures,  however,  do  not  adequately  represent  the 
extent  to  which  the  children  of  16  and  over  as  well  as  those  under 
16  contribute  to  the  family  funds,  for  in  the  majority  of  families 
where  not  all  of  the  earnings  are  turned  into  the  family  a  con- 
tribution is  regularly  made  covering  at  least  the  cost  of  board  and 
in  many  cases  in  excess  of  that. 

A  comparison  of  the  per  cent  of  families  in  which  all  the  earnings 
are  turned  in,  in  the  various  States,  indicates  that  there  is  little 
relation  between  such  contribution  and  the  standard  of  earnings. 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  for  example,  although  having  approxi- 
mately the  same  wage  rates,  show  percentages  differing  very  con- 
siderably. Likewise,  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  with  wage 
rates  closely  in  accord,  but  both  higher  than  any  other  States,  show 
marked  differences  in  percentages. 

The  foregoing  figures  in  regard  to  families  in  which  all  the  earnings 
of  children  16  years  of  age  and  over  are  turned  into  the  family  fund 
refer  to  both  male  and  female  children  of  those  ages.  But  a  com- 
parison of  the  relative  contributions  of  male  and  female  children 
shows  that  the  latter  are  much  more  important  than  the  former  as 
aids  in  the  support  of  the  family  (pp.  436,  437). 


CHILDREN  AT  WORK  AND  THEIR  FAMILY  CONDITION. 


Information  in  detail  in  regard  to  3,032  representative  children 
inder  16  years  of  age  at  work,  showing  age,  occupation,  and  education 
)f  the  child  and  the  economic  condition  of  the  child  and  the  family, 
is  presented  in  general  Table  XXIX.  In  general  Tables  XX  and 
XXI  certain  facts  in  regard  to  these  children  and  their  families 
are  presented  in  summary  form  for  each  State.  The  children  are 
there  grouped  in  two  classes — under  14  years  of  age  and  14  and  15 
years  of  age.  Under  each  of  these  age  classes  the  children  are  grouped 
according  to  condition  as  to  parents;  that  is,  as  orphans,  children  of 
widows,  children  of  deserted  mothers,  children  of  incapacitated  fathers, 
children  of  idle  fathers,  children  with  both  parents  at  work,  and  chil- 
dren with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work.  While  Tables  XX  and 
XXI  present  the  facts  for  these  children  and  their  families,  State  by 
State,  the  numbers  in  some  of  the  groups  in  the  individual  States  are 
so  small  as  to  make  comparison  difficult  and  of  little  value.  For  a 
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more  convenient  study,  therefore,  tables  have  been  made  for  the  New 
England  group  of  States  .and  for  the  southern  group  of  States,  and 
those  tables  will  be  considered  throughout  this  discussion.  This 
combination  for  the  New  England  and  for  the  Southern  States  is 
justified  by  the  fact  that  throughout  the  several  States  of  each  group 
conditions  of  cotton-mill  families  are  much  the  same.  Throughout 
New  England  14  is  the  legal  age  when  employment  may  begin, 
while  throughout  the  South  12  is  the  legal  age.  If  it  is  desired  to 
compare  State  with  State,  the  summary  Tables  XX  and  XXI  can 
easily  be  referred  to. 

This  discussion  is  based  on  data  relating  to  3,032  children  under  16 
years  of  age  at  work.  Of  these,  573  were  living  in  the  New  England 
families  included  in  the  investigation,  50  being  under  14  years  of  age 
and  523  being  in  the  14  and  15  year  age  group.  Two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  fifty-nine,  of  whom  1,428  were  under  14  and  1,031  were 
14  and  15,  were  living  in  the  southern  families.  The  distribution  of 
these  children  according  to  their  condition  as  to  parents — that  is, 
whether  orphans,  children  of  widows,  children  of  deserted  mothers, 
etc. — by  age  groups,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  ORPHANS,  CHILDREN  OF  WIDOWS,  CHILDREN  OF 
DESERTED  MOTHERS,  ETC.,  UNDER  14  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  14  AND  15  YEARS  OF 
AGE  IN  COTTON-MILL  FAMILIES. 


.    Condition  as  to  parents. 

New  England  families. 

Southern  families. 

Children  under 
14  years  of  age. 

Children  14  and 
15  years  of  age. 

Children  under 
14  years  of  age. 

Children  14  and 
15  years  of  age. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Orphans 

1 
43 
16 

15 
17 

44 

387 

0.2 

8.2 
3.1 

2.9 
3.2 

8.4 
74.0 

*? 

93 

54 
37 

82 
959 

0.1 
14.1 
6.5 

3.8 
2.6 

5.7 
67.2 

3 
'     150 
52 

45 

25 

53 
703 

0.3 
14.6 
5.0 

4.4 
2.4 

5.1 
68.2 

Children  of  widows  

4 
3 

1 

2 

5 
35 

8.0 
6.0 

2.0 
4.0 

10.0 
70.0 

Children  of  deserted  mothers  . 
Children  of  incapacitated  fa- 
thers   .         .           

Children  of  idle  fathers  
Children  with  both  parents  at 
work 

Children  with  father  but  not 
mother  at  work  

Total 

50 

100.0 

523 

100.0 

1,428 

100.0 

1,031 

100.0 

The  number  of  children  under  14  years  of  age  in  the  New  England 
families  was  small,  employment  at  that  age  being  illegal,  but  a  com- 
parison of  children  of  that  age  and  children  of  14  and  15  in  the  same 
section  shows  but  slight  differences  in  their  conditions  as  to  parents. 
In  both  classes  70  per  cent  or  over  of  the  children  had  fathers  but 
not  mothers  at  work.  In  one  group  10  per  cent  had  both  parents  at 
work,  while  in  the  other  group  8.4  per  cent  had  both  parents  at 
work.  In  the  southern  families  quite  as  close  an  accord  is  found  in 
the  per  cent  of  children  having  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work,  both 
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parents  at  work,  and  throughout  the  other  groups.  As  regards  the 
percentage  of  children  of  widows  at  work  in  the  New  England  families 
the  per  cents  are  8  and  8.2,  while  in  the  southern  families  they  are 
14.1  and  14.6. 


CHILDEEN  14  AND  15  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK. 


The  New  England  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  for  whom 
individual  information  was  secured  numbered  523  and  represented 
470  families.  The  southern  children  of  corresponding  ages  for  whom 
information  was  secured  numbered  1,031,  representing  930  families. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  per  cent  of  these  children 
in  each  specified  class,  the  number  in  each  class  unable  to  read  and 
write,  and  the  number  and  average  size  of  their  families. 

CHILDREN  14  AND  15  YEAKS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK,  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  ILLIT- 
ERATES, AND  AVERAGE  SIZE  OF  FAMILIES,  BY  CONDITION  AS  TO  PARENTS. 


Condition  as  to  parents. 

Children  14  and  15  years  of  age  at  work. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Reporting  as  to  literacy. 

Families  hav- 
ing. 

Total 
num- 
ber. 

Unable  to  read 
and  write. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age size. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

Orphans 

1 
43 
16 
15 

17 
44 
387 

0.2 
8.2 
3.1 
2.9 
3.2 
8.4 
74.0 

1 

42 
16 
15 
17 
44 
385 

1 
2 

100.0 

4.8 

1 

40 
16 
13 

14 

40 
346 

3.0 

5.2 
5.5 
7.6 
9.6 
6.9 
7.8 

Children  of  widows  

Children  of  deserted  mothers 

Children  of  incapacitated  fathers  

Children  of  idle  fathers 

4 
4 
26 

23.5 
9.1 
6.8 

Children  with  both  parents  at  work 

Children  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work  . 
Total         

523 

100.0 

520 

37 

7.1 

470 

7.5 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

3 

150 
052 
45 
25 
53 
703 

0.3 

14.6 
5.0 
4.4 
2.4 
5.1 
68.2 

3 

143 
48 
39 
23 
50 
651 

1 
49 
15 
13 
12 
20 
230 

33.3 
34.3 
31.3 
33.3 
52.1 
40.0 
35.3 

3 

143 
48 
43 
23 
46 
624 

6.0 
5.4 
5.8 
7.4 
8.3 
6.8 
7.4 

Children  of  widows      ..    .  .  ..... 

Children  of  deserted  mothers 

Children  of  incapacitated  fathers  

Children  of  idle  lathers 

Children  with  both  parents  at  work  . 

Children  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work  . 
Total         

1,031 

100.0 

957 

340 

35.5 

930 

7.0 

a  Including  2  children  whose  mothers  were  divorced. 

The  foregoing  table  shows  that  of  the  523  children  14  and  15  years 
of  age  at  work  reported  in  the  New  England  families  visited,  387, 
or  74  per  cent,  were  children  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work; 
44,  or  8.4  per  cent,  had  both  parents  at  work;  and  43,  or  8.2  per 
cent,  were  children  of  widows.  The  children  reporting  as  to  literacy 
numbered  520,  and  of  these  37,  or  7.1  per  cent,  were  unable  to  read 
and  write. 
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Of  the  1,031  southern  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  at  work,  from 
whom  individual  information  was  secured,  703,  or  68.2  per  cent,  had 
fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work;  150,  or  14.6  per  cent,  were  children 
of  widows;  53,  or  5.1  per  cent,  were  children  with  both  parents  at 
work;  52,  or  5  per  cent,  were  children  of  deserted  mothers;  and  45, 
or  4.4  per  cent,  were  children  of  incapacitated  fathers.  Of  the  total 
children  included  in  this  table,  957  reported  as  to  literacy  and  340, 
or  35.5  per  cent,  of  these  were  unable  to  read  and  write.  The  differ- 
ences in  per  cent  of  illiteracy  between  the  several  groups  were  small 
save  for  the  children  of  idle  fathers,  where  52.1  per  cent  were  unable 
to  read  and  write.  Of  the  50  children  with  both  parents  at  work,  40 
per  cent  were  unable  to  read  and  write. 

The  importance  of  the  number  of  illiterates  is  in  the  fact  that  in 
the  States  where  the  highest  standards  as  to  education  and  child  labor 
prevail  the  tendency  is  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  children  14 
and  15  years  of  age,  unless  they  are  able  to  read  and  write.  So  far 
as  there  are  differences  apparent  in  the  percentages  of  children  unable 
to  read  and  write  in  the  various  classes,  the  children  of  idle  fathers 
are  the  ones  showing  a  much  higher  percentage  of  illiteracy  than  any 
other  class,  and  this  is  true  of  children  in  both  sections  of  the  country. 
It  should  be  said,  however,  that  the  numbers  are  so  small  that  no 
great  importance  can  be  placed  upon  the  excessive  percentage  of 
illiterates  in  this  group. 

The  average  size  of  the  470  New  England  families  to  which  these 
children  at  work  belonged  was  7.5  members.  Considerable  differ- 
ences in  regard  to  size  of  family  are  shown  in  the  different  groups, 
the  families  of  idle  fathers  having  9.6  members,  those  with  fathers 
but  not  mothers  at  work  having  7.8  members,  while  the  widows' 
families  averaged  only  5.2  members. 

The  930  southern  families  having  children  14  and  15  years  of  age 
at  work  averaged  7  members.  The  largest  families  were  those  of 
idle  fathers,  with  8.3  members;  those  of  incapacitated  fathers  and 
those  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work  averaging  7.4  members. 
The  smallest  families  were  those  of  widows,  5.4  members. 

The  following  table  shows  for  the  families  having  children  14  and 
15  years  of  age  at  work,  the  average  yearly  family  income  from  chil- 
dren under  16,  the  income  from  other  sources,  and  the  total  income; 
also  the  average  per  capita  weekly  income  and  the  number  of  families 
having  a  per  capita  income,  excluding  the  earnings  of  children  under 
16,  of  less  than  $2. 
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AVERAGE  INCOME  FROM  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  AND  FROM  OTHER  SOURCES  OF 
FAMILIES  HAVING  CHILDREN  14  AND  15  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK,  BY  CONDITION 
AS  TO  PARENTS. 


Condition  as  to  parents. 

Children  14  and  15 
at  work. 

Average  annual   in- 
come   of    families 
having  children  14 
and  15  years  of  age 
at  work  — 

Aver- 
age per 
capita 
weekly 
income 
exclud- 
ing that 
from 
chil- 
dren 
under 
16. 

Families 
with  per 
capita 
weekly  in- 
come of  less 
than  $2, 
excluding 
earnings  of 
children 
under  16. 

Num- 
ber. 

Families 
having. 

From 
chil- 
dren 
under 
16. 

Exclud- 
ing that 
irom 
chil- 
dren 
under 
16. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
size. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

1 
43 
16 
15 
17 
44 

387 

1 

40 
16 
13 
14 
40 

346 

3.0 
5.2 
5.5 
7.6 
9.6 
6.9 

7.8 

$240 
214 
230 
236 
276 
210 

227 

$608 
685 
594 
1,039 
1,252 
1,010 

1,019 

$848 
899 
824 
1,275 
1,528 
1,220 

1,246 

$3.90 
2.51 
2.10 
2.62 
2.51 
2.83 

2.51 

Children  of  widows                    

16 
10 
5 
3 
11 

130 

40.0 
62.5 
38.5 
21.4 
27.5 

37.6 

Children  of  deserted  mothers 

Children  of  incapacitated  fathers  

Children  of  idle  fathers 

Children  with  both  parents  at  work  
Children  with  lathers  but  not  mothers 
at  work                       

Total  ... 

523 

470 

7.5 

226 

982 

1,208 

2.53 

175 

37.2 

33.3 

67.1 
85.4 
76.7 
91.3 
56.5 

63.6 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Orphans                                     .  . 

3 

150 
o52 
45 
25 
53 

703 

3 
143 
48 
43 
23 
46 

624 

6.0 

5.4 
5.8 
7.4 
8.3 
6.8 

7.4 

271 

317 
333 
323 
365 
304 

334 

835 

431 
346 
581 
546 
688 

720 

1,106 
748 
679 
904 
911 
992 

1,054 

2.68 
1.54 
1.14 
1.52 
1.26 
1.94 

1.86 

1 
96 
41 
33 
21 
26 

397 

Chfldren  of  widows               

Children  of  deserted  mothers 

Children  of  incapacitated  fathers 

Children  of  idle  fathers 

Children  with  both  parents  at  work  — 
Children  with  fathers  but  not  mothers 
at  work  

Total 

1,031 

930 

7.0 

330 

645 

975 

1.76 

615 

66.1 

i 


a  Including  2  children  whose  mothers  were  divorced. 

The  average  annual  family  income  of  the  470  New  England  families 
having  children  14  and  15  at  work  was  $1,208,  of  which  $226,  or  18.7 
per  cent,  was  from  children  of  all  ages  under  16  at  work.  The  largest 
average  annual  family  income  was  in  the  14  families  having  idle  fathers, 
namely  $1,528,  of  which  $276,  or  18.1  per  cent,  was  contributed  by 
the  children  under  16.  The  smallest  average  annual  family  income 
was  in  the  16  families  of  deserted  mothers,  being  $824,  of  which  $230, 
or  27.9  per  cent,  was  contributed  by  the  children  under  16.  The  346 
families  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work  reported  an  average 
annual  income  of  $1,246,  of  which  $227,  or  18.2  per  cent,  was  con- 
tributed by  the  children  under  16. 

The  average  per  capita  weekly  income,  excluding  the  earnings  of 
children  under  16,  was  $2.53  for  the  470  New  England  families 
included  in  the  table.  The  average  for  the  346  families  in  which  the 
father  but  not  the  mother  was  at  work  was  $2.51.  The  average  for 
the  40  families  with  both  parents  at  work  was  $2.83.  The  smallest 
average  was  for  the  16  families  of  deserted  mothers,  namely  $2.10. 
Of  the  total  families  reported  in  this  group,  175,  or  37.2  per  cent,  had 
a  weekly  per  capita  income  of  less  than  $2,  excluding  the  earnings  of 
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children  under  16.  This  condition  applied  in  130,  or  37.6  per  cent,  of 
the  families  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work  and  in  16,  or  40 
per  cent,  of  the  families  of  widows,  the  largest  percentage  being  in 
the  families  of  deserted  mothers,  where  62.5  per  cent  of  the  16  families 
showed  this  condition  of  family  income.  Taking  the  whole  number 
of  families,  91,  or  19.4  per  cent,  had  a  per  capita  weekly  income  with- 
out the  earnings  of  the  children  of  less  than  $1.50,  and  29,  or  6.2  per 
cent,  had  a  per  capita  weekly  income  of  less  than  $1. 

The  average  annual  family  income  of  the  930  southern  families 
with  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  at  work  was  $975,  of  which  $330, 
or  33.8  per  cent,  was  contributed  by  children  of  all  ages  under  16  at 
work.  The  average  income  of  the  624  families  with  fathers  but  not 
mothers  at  work  was  $1,054,  of  which  $334,  or  31.7  per  cent,  was  con- 
tributed by  children  under  16.  The  smallest  average  income  was  in 
families  of  deserted  mothers,  namely  $679,  of  which  $333,  or  49  per 
cent,  was  contributed  by  children  under  16. 

The  average  per  capita  weekly  income  of  all  the  families  in  the 
southern  group  excluding  the  earnings  of  children  under  16  was  $1.76; 
the  average  for  the  624  families  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work 
was  $1.86,  and  the  average  for  the  46  families  with  both  parents  at 
work  was  $1.94.  The  smallest  average  was  for  48  families  of  deserted 
mothers,  namely  $1.14. 

Of  the  total  families  in  the  southern  group  615,  or  66.1  per  cent,  had 
a  per  capita  weekly  income  of  less  than  $2,  excluding  the  earnings  of 
children  under  16.  This  condition  applied  in  397,  or  63.6  per  cent, 
of  the  624  families  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work,  the  largest 
per  cent  being  found  among  the  families  of  idle  fathers,  where  91.3 
per  cent  of  the  23  families  reported  show  this  condition.  For  429, 
or  46.1  per  cent,  of  the  families  the  per  capita  weekly  income  exclud- 
ing the  earnings  of  children  under  16  was  less  than  $1.50  and  for  202 
families,  or  21.7  per  cent,  it  was  less  than  $1. 

In  comparing  the  annual  family  incomes  from  children  under  16 
years  of  age  at  work  in  the  New  England  and  southern  groups,  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  average  family  income  from  such  children  is 
much  greater  in  the  South  than  in  New  England.  Thus,  in  New 
England  the  average  for  470  families  was  $226,  while  in  the  South 
for  930  families  it  was  $330.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  South  the 
legal  age  of  beginning  work  for  children  is  .12,  while  in  each  of  the 
New  England  States  where  the  investigation  was  carried  on  it  is  14. 
In  the  South  over  60  per  cent  of  the  families  have  children  under 
14  at  work  as  well  as  children  of  14  and  15,  while  in  New  England 
only  rarely  was  a  family  found  with  a  child  under  14  at  work.  So  far 
as  the  average  yearly  earnings  of  these  children  in  New  England  and 
the  South  are  concerned,  there  is  very  little  difference.  Thus,  in 
New  England  the  children  of  12  and  13  averaged  $147,  while  those  in 
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the  South  averaged  $146.  The  only  two  children  under  12  years  of 
age  in  New  England  averaged  $22,  while  those  in  the  South  averaged 
$95.  Of  the  children  14  and  15  years  of  age,  those  in  New  England 
averaged  $196,  while  those  in  the  South  averaged  $188. 

The  average  yearly  income  of  these  families  with  children  14  and 
15  years  of  age  at  work,  excluding  the  earnings  of  children  under  16, 
is  very  much  larger  in  the  New  England  than  in  the  southern  group. 
This  may  be  attributed  largely  to  the  fact  that  wages  in  the  cotton 
textile  industry  are  higher  in  New  England  than  in  the  South  and  to 
the  further  fact  that  in  New  England  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
members  of  the  families  visited  worked  in  industries  other  than  cot- 
ton, in  which  higher  wages  are  paid  than  in  the  cotton  textile  industry. 

CHILDREN  UNDER  14  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK. 

In  examining  the  tables  relating  to  conditions  in  families  having 
children  under  14  at  work,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
number  of  such  children  reported  from  New  England  was  small,  so 
that  they  are  useful  chiefly  for  examples.  The  percentages  and 
averages  based  on  them  can  not  safely  be  used  for  comparative 
purposes  without  careful  consideration  of  the  small  number  of  cases 
involved.  Only  47  such  families  with  a  total  of  50  children  under 
14  at  work,  were  reported  in  the  4  New  England  States  in  which  the 
investigation  was  carried  on,  while  998  families,  with  1,428  children 
under  14  at  work,  were  reported  in  the  South,  12  years  being  the 
usual  age  of  beginning  work  in  that  section.  The  following  table 
shows  the  number  and  per  cent  of  these  children  in  each  specified 
class,  the  number  and  per  cent  in  each  class  reporting  themselves 
unable  to  read  and  write,  and  the  number  and  average  size  of  the 
families  of  each  specified  class. 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 31 
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CHILDREN  UNDER  14  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK,  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  ILLIT- 
ERATES, AND  AVERAGE  SIZE  OF  FAMILIES,  BY  CONDITION  AS  TO  PARENTS. 


Condition  as  to  parents. 

Children  under  14  at  work. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Reporting  as  to  literacy. 

Families  hav- 
ing. 

Total 
num- 
ber. 

Unable  to  read 
and  write. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
size. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

NEW  ENGLAND   GROUP. 

Orphans  

Children  of  widows  

4 
3 
1 
2 
5 
35 

8.0 
6.0 
2.0 
4.0 
10.0 
70.0 

4 
3 
1 
2 
5 
34 

4 
3 
1 
2 
5 
32 

6.3 
5.3 
8.0 
10.0 
8.0 
7.8 

Children  of  deserted  mothers  

Children  of  incapacitated  fathers.. 

Children  of  idle  lathers  

Children  with  both  parents  at  work  

1 
5 

20.6 
14.7 

Children  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work. 
Total  

50 

100.0 

49 

6 

12.2 

47 

7.6 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Orphans  

2 
201 
a  93 
54 
37 
82 
959 

0.1 
14.1 
6.5 
3.8 
2.6 
5.7 
67.2 

2 
189 
89 
49 
32 
78 
877 

2 
95 
61 
25 
15 
45 
447 

100.0 
50.3 
68.5 
51.0 
46.9 
57.7 
51.0 

2 
143 
65 
39 
26 
61 
662 

5.5 
5.5 
5.5 

7.4 
8.0 
6.3 
7.8 

Children  of  widows 

Children  of  incapacitated  fathers      .  .  . 

Children  of  idle  fathers  

Children  with  both  parents  at  work  

Children  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work. 
Total 

1,428 

100.0 

1,316 

690 

52.4 

998 

7.2 

a  Including  4  children  whose  mothers  were  divorced. 

The  foregoing  table  shows  that  50  children  under  14  years  of  age 
at  work  in  the  New  England  families  were  found,  35,  or  70  per  cent 
of  whom  were  children  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work;  5,  or 
10  per  cent,  had  both  parents  at  work;  4,  or  8  per  cent,  were  children 
of  widows,  and  3,  or  6  per  cent,  children  of  deserted  mothers. 

Forty-nine  of  the  children  reported  as  to  literacy,  and  6  were  unable 
to  read  and  write,  5  of  the  6  being  in  families  with  fathers  but  not 
mothers  at  work.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  these  numbers 
are  so  small  as  to  have  no  great  significance. 

The  average  size  of  the  47  families  to  which  these  50  children  belong 
was  7.6  members,  the  size  of  the  groups  varying  from  5.3  in  families 
of  deserted  mothers  to  8  in  the  family  with  incapacitated  father  and 
the  families  with  both  father  and  mother  at  work.  Here,  again, 
however,  the  numbers  are  too  small  to  have  much  importance. 

Of  the  1,428  southern  children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work  from 
whom  individual  information  was  secured,  959,  or  67.2  per  cent,  had 
fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work;  201,  or  14.1  per  cent,  were  children 
of  widows;  93,  or  6.5  per  cent,  were  children  of  deserted  mothers;  82, 
or  5.7  per  cent,  were  children  with  both  parents  at  work.  Of  all  the 
children  included  in  this  table,  1,316  reported  as  to  literacy,  and  690, 
or  52.4  per  cent  of  these,  were  unable  to  read  and  write. 

The  998  southern  families  having  children  under  14  years  of  age  at 
work  averaged  7.2  members.  The  largest  families  were  those  of  idle 
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fathers,  which  averaged  8  members.  The  families  having  fathers  but 
not  mothers  at  work  averaged  7.8  members,  while  the  families  of 
orphans,  of  widows,  and  of  deserted  wives  averaged  5.5  members, 
these  groups  having  the  smallest  families. 

The  following  tabulation  shows,  for  the  families  having  children 
under  14  at  work,  the  average  yearly  family  income  from  such  chil- 
dren, the  income  from  other  sources,  and  the  total  income;  also  the 
average  per  capita  weekly  income  and  the  number  of  families  having 
a  per  capita  income,  excluding  the  earnings  of  children  under  14,  of 
less  than  $2  : 

AVERAGE  INCOME  FROM  CHILDREN  UNDER  14  AND  FROM  OTHER  SOURCES  OF 
FAMILIES  HAVING  CHILDREN  UNDER  14  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK,  BY  CONDITION 
AS  TO  PARENTS. 


Condition  as  to  parents. 

Children  under  14 
at  work. 

Average   annual  in- 
come   of    families 
having  children 
under  14  years  of 
age  at  work— 

Aver- 
age per 
capita 
weekly 
income, 
exclud- 
ing that 
from 
chil- 
dren 
under 
14. 

Families 
with  per 
capita 
weekly 
income  of 
less  than 
$2,  exclud- 
ing earn- 
ings of 
children 
under  14. 

Num- 
ber. 

Families 
having. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
size. 

From 
chil- 
dren 
under 
14. 

Exclud- 
ing that 
from 
chil- 
dren 
under 
14. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

Orphans  

Children  of  widows 

4 
3 
1 
2 
5 

35 

4 
3 
1 
2 
5 

32 

6.3 
5.3 
8.0 
10.0 
8.0 

7.8 

$104 
89 
105 
274 
154 

151 

$694 
614 
2,105 
1,118 
893 

948 

$798 
703 
2,210 
1,392 
1,047 

1,099 

$2.12 
2.21 
5.06 
2.15 
2.15 

2.34 

2 
1 

50.0 
33.3 

Children  of  deserted  mothers 

Children  of  incapacitated  fathers  
Children  of  idle  fathers  

1 
3 

14 

50.0 
60.0 

43.'. 

Children  with  both  parents  at  work  
Children  with  fathers  but  not  mothers 
at  work  

Total 

50 

47 

7.6 

148 

931 

1,079 

2.36 

_ 

1.38 
1.75 
1.63 
1.83 
1.60 
2.21 

2.15 

21 

•'      '•'--— 

1 
93 
51 
23 
20 
25 

355 

44.7 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Orphans 

2 
201 
a  93 
54 
37 
82 

959 

2 
143 
65 
39 
26 
61 

662 

5.5 
5.5 
5.5 

7.4 
8.0 
6.3 

7.8 

203 
193 
167 
176 
204 
156 

186 

396 
501 
462 
700 
668 
726 

871 

599 

694 
629 
882 
872 
882 

1,057 

50.0 
65.0 
78.5 
59.0 
76.9 
41.0 

53.6 

Children  of  widows  . 

Children  of  deserted  mothers 

Children  of  incapacitated  fathers  
Children  of  idle  fathers 

Children  with  both  parents  at  work.... 
Children  with  fathers  but  not  mothers 
at  work 

Total 

1,428 

998 

7.2 

184 

770 

954 

2.06 

568 

56.9 

Including  4  children  whose  mothers  were  divorced. 


The  average  family  income  of  the  47  New  England  families  having 
children  under  14  years  at  work  was  $1,079,  of  which  $148,  or  13.7 
per  cent,  was  from  children  under  14.  The  average  income  of  the  32 
families  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work  was  $1,099,  of  which 
$151,  or  13.7  per  cent,  was  contributed  by  children  under  14. 
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The  average  per  capita  weekly  income,  excluding  the  earnings  of 
children  under  14,  for  the  47  families  was  $2.36.  The  average  for  the 
32  families  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work  was  $2.34.  Two  of 
the  families  had  a  per  capita  income  of  less  than  $1,  both  of  these 
being  hi  the  group  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work.  Ten  fami- 
lies had  a  per  capita  weekly  income  of  less  than  $1.50,  and  21  families, 
or  44.7  per  cent  of  the  entire  number,  had  a  per  capita  income  of  less 
than  $2  per  week. 

The  average  annual  income  of  the  southern  families  having  children 
under  14  at  work  was  $954,  of  which  $184,  or  19.3  per  cent,  was  con- 
tributed by  children  under  14  years  af  age.  The  average  income  of 
the  662  families  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work  was  $1,057,  of 
which  $186,  or  19.6  per  cent,  was  contributed  by  children  under  14. 
Excluding  families  of  orphans,  represented  by  only  2  families,  the 
smallest  average  income  was  in  families  of  deserted  mothers,  namely, 
$629,  of  which  $167,  or  26.6  per  cent,  was  contributed  by  children 
under  14. 

The  average  per  capita  weekly  income  of  all  families  in  the  southern 
group,  excluding  earnings  of  children  under  14,  was  $2.06.  The 
average  for  the  662  families  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work  was 
$2.15,  and  the  average  for  families  with  both  parents  at  work  was 
$2.21.  Excluding  the  two  families  of  orphans,  the  lowest  per  capita 
weekly  income  was  for  the  37  families  of  idle  fathers,  namely,  $1.60. 

Of  all  the  families  in  the  southern  group,  568,  or  56.9  per  cent,  had 
a  per  capita  weekly  income,  excluding  the  earnings  of  children  under 
14,  of  less  than  $2.  This  is  true  of  355,  or  53.6  per  cent,  of  the  fami- 
lies with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work,  and  of  78.5  per  cent  of  the 
65  families  of  deserted  mothers,  this  being  the  highest  per  cent  found 
in  any  class  of  families.  For  317,  or  31.8  per  cent,  of  the  families  the 
per  capita  weekly  income,  excluding  the  earnings  of  children  under 
14,  was  less  than  $1.50,  and  for  125  families,  or  12.5  per  cent,  it  was 
less  than  $1. 

In  comparing  the  annual  family  incomes  from  children  under  14 
years  of  age  at  work  in  the  New  England  and  the  southern  groups, 
it  will  be  observed,  as  was  found  above  in  discussing  children  14  and 
15  years  of  age  at  work,  that  the  average  family  income  from  such 
children  is  considerably  greater  in  the  South  than  in  New  England. 
Thus,  in  New  England  the  average  for  47  families  was  $148,  while  in 
the  South  for  998  families  it  was  $184.  The  average  yearly  income 
of  families  with  children  under  14  at  work,  excluding  the  earnings  of 
such  children,  is  much  larger  in  the  New  England  than  in  the  southern 
group.  As  these  are  to  a  considerable  extent  the  same  families  as 
those  having  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  at  work,  the  same  rea- 
sons for  the  difference  in  income  in  New  England  and  the  South  will 
appear  here  as  were  given  above,  namely,  that  wages  in  the  cotton 
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textile  industry  are  higher  in  New  England  than  in  the  South,  and 
further,  that  in  New  England  a  larger  proportion  of  the  members  of 
the  families  worked  in  industries  other  than  cotton,  in  which  higher 
wages  are  paid  than  in  the  cotton  textile  industry. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  FAMILY  INCOME  AND  DURATION  OF  EMPLOYMENT 
OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  14  YEARS  OF  AGE. 

In  the  cotton  mills  visited  during  this  investigation  in  the  Southern 
States  4,300  children  under  14  years  of  age  were  at  work.  The 
homes  of  1,419  of  these  children  were  visited  and  detailed  informa- 
tion was  obtained  concerning  each  child  and  the  family  of  which  he 
was  a  member.  The  families  visited  reported  9  other  children  under 
14  at  work  in  other  industries,  making  the  total  southern  children 
here  considered  1,428.  The  following  tabular  statement  shows  the 
total  children  reported  and  the  number  who  were  visited  in  their 
homes  at  each  age  and  by  age  groups  under  14  years  in  the  southern 
mills  and  from  whom  detailed  information  was  obtained : 

NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  14  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK  IN  SOUTHERN  MILLS 
AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  VISITED  IN  THEIR  HOMES. 

[This  table  does  not  include  children  under  14  in  the  homes  visited  who  worked  in  other  than  the  cotton 

industry.] 


Age. 

Total, 
at  work 
in  mills. 

Visited  in  homes. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

6  years                       

1 

16 
48 
107 

7  years 

6 
26 

64 

37.5 
54.5 
59.8 

9  years 

Total  under  10  years. 

172 
283 
494 

96 
131 
246 

55.8 
46.3 
49.8 

10  years  

11  years                          .            ... 

Total  under  12  years  

949 
1,394 
1,957 

473 
429 
517 

49.8 
30.8 
26.4 

12  years 

13  years      ... 

Total  under  14  years  

4,300 

1,419 

33.0 

As  the  table  indicates,  about  50  per  cent  of  the  children  at  work 
under  12  years  of  age  were  visited  in  their  homes.  At  12  and  13 
years  the  proportion  was  not  so  high,  but  of  all  children  reported 
under  14  years  of  age  about  one-third  are  included  in  the  table.  It 
is  believed  that  this  proportion  is  sufficiently  high  to  show  with  fair 
accuracy  the  home  conditions  of  families  having  young  children  in 
the  mills  investigated. 

In  New  England  where  the  employment  of  children  under  14  was 
illegal,  except  during  the  summer  months  in  New  Hampshire,  125 
children  under  14  years  of  age  were  at  work,  most  of  them  in  Maine 
and  Rhode  Island.  The  homes  of  49  of  these  children  were  visited, 
and  one  other  child  under  14  years  working  for  wages  was  found. 

Much  of  the  detailed  information  obtained  concerning  the  families 
having  children  at  work  is  shown  in  general  Table  XXIX.  This 
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table  covers  all  families  having  children  under  16  at  work.  A  part 
of  the  information  there  shown  in  detail  is  summarized  in  the  follow- 
ing tables,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  children  under  14  years  of  age.  In 
each  of  these  tables  the  data  for  the  four  New  England  States  are 
combined  because  the  number  of  children  under  14  in  those  four 
States  was  too  small  for  separate  consideration.  The  data  for  the 
southern  group  are  given  separately  by  States'  and  summarized  for 
the  six  States. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  days  worked  in  a  year  by 
children  of  each  age,  the  average  computed  full-time  weekly  earnings, 
the  average  weekly  earnings  during  the  year,  the  average  weekly  per 
capita  contribution  to  the  family  income,  the  average  per  capita 
family  income  without  the  earnings  of  children  under  14,  and  the 
average  number  of  months  the  children  have  been  at  work.  The 
average  weekly  earnings  during  the  year  and  the  average  per  capita 
contribution  to  the  family  have  been  based  on  the  total  earnings 
during  the  year,  regardless  of  the  number  of  days  worked.  In  some 
cases  the  latter  have  been  comparatively  few. 

CHILDREN  UNDER  14  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK,  AVERAGE  DAYS  WORKED,  WEEKLY 
EARNINGS,  DURATION  OF  EMPLOYMENT,  AND  PER  CAPITA  WEEKLY  INCOMES  OF 
THEIR  FAMILIES  BY  AGE. 


Age. 

Children  reporting  as  to  days 
worked  and  earnings. 

Average  per  capita  weekly  incomes 
of  families. 

Children 
reporting 
as  to  time 
since  begin- 
ning work. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
days 
worked 
during 
year. 

Aver- 
age 
com- 
puted 
full- 
time 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings 
during 
year. 

From  earn- 
ings of 
children 
under  14. 

Other  than 
from  earn- 
ings of 
children 
under  14. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
mos. 

Amt. 

Per 
cent. 

Amt. 

Per 
cent. 

Amt. 

Per 
cent. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

10  years  

1 
1 

7 
41 

48 
50 
179 
204 

$3.00 
2.28 
4.17 
4.25 

$0.46 
.37 
2.73 
2.84 

$0.07 
.15 
.45 
.40 

5.9 
6.2 
18.5 
14.0 

81.11 

2.28 
1.98 
2.46 

94.1 
93.8 
81.5 
86.0 

$1.18 
2.43 
2.43 
2.86 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

1 

1 
7 
40 

2.0 
12.0 
13.1 
15.6 

11  years 

12  years  

13  years. 

Total  

50 

196 

119 

159 
200 
245 

4.18 

3.00 
2.98 
3.38 
4.09 

2.73 

===== 

1.13 

1.63 
2.29 
3.25 

.39 

-       .  __-  - 

.62 
.69 
.46 
.66 

14.2 

26.4 
38.8 
22.7 
30.1 

2.36 

1.73 

1.09 
1.57 
1.53 

8.5.8 

—   -     •    - 

73.6 
61.2 
77.3 
69.9 

2.75 

-      -'  _•_•_  •— 

2.35 

1.78 
2.03 
2.19 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

49 

6 

5 
21 

22 

14.9 

16.0 
11.0 
17.6 
24.6 

VIRGINIA. 

10  years 

6 
5 
21 
22 

11  years 

12  years 

13  years 

Total  

54 

206 

3.57 

1.54 
2.16 
1.90 
2.83 
2.89 
3.47 
3.81 

2.49 

.58 

27.5 

1.53 

72.5 

2.11 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

54 

19.6 

12.0 
12.5 
8.5 
13.8 
13.6 
20.3 
25.0 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

7  years. 

1 
10 
20 

28 
68 
136 
175 

140 
137 
156 
180 
192 
211 
236 

.69 
.94 
1.06 
1.66 
1.86 
2.40 
2.94 

.68 
.68 
.55 
.66 
.58 
.48 
.60 

54.4 
35.8 
30.4 
31.7 
26.1 
21.0 
24.0 

.57 
1.22 
1.26 
1.42 
1.64 
1.81 
1.90 

45.6 
64.2 
69.6 
68.3 
73.9 
79.0 
76.0 

1.25 
1.90 
1.81 
2.08 
2.22 
2.29 
2.50 

1 

8 
15 
20 
47 
102 
134 

8  years 

9  years  

10  years 

11  years 

12  years 

13  years 

Total  

438 

211 

3.37 

2.38 

.56 

24.2 

1.75 

75.8 

2.31 

100.0 

327 

20.1 
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•  CHILDREN  UNDER  14  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK,  AVERAGE  DAYS  WORKED,  WEEKLY 
EARNINGS,  DURATION  OF  EMPLOYMENT,  AND  PER  CAPITA  WEEKLY  INCOMES  OF 
THEIR  FAMILIES,  BY  AGE-Concluded. 


Age. 

Children  reporting  as  to  days 
worked  and  earnings. 

Average  per  capita  weekly  incomes 
of  families. 

Children 
reporting 
as  to  time 
since  begin- 
ning work. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
days 
worked 
during 
year. 

Aver- 
age 
com- 
puted 
full- 
time 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings 
during 
year. 

From  earn- 
ings of 
children 
under  14. 

Other  than 
from  earn- 
ings of 
children 
under  14. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
mos. 

Amt. 

Per 
cent. 

Amt. 

Per 
cent. 

Amt. 

Per 

cent. 

SOUTH   CAROLINA. 

'1 
9 

28 
62 
93 
129 
145 

40 
191 
201 
197 
216 
230 
242 

$1.65 
1.84 
2.44 
2.86 
3.27 
3.74 
4.22 

$0.21 
1.22 
1.58 
1.87 
2.28 
2.81 
3.31 

$0.30 
.79 
.70 
.75 
.68 
.60 
.71 

13.4 
25.6 
28.8 
32.5 
28.2 
23.6 
26.4 

$1.94 
2.29 
1.73 
1.56 
1.73 
1.94 
1.98 

86.6 
74.4 
71.2 
67.5 
71.8 
76.4 
73.6 

$2.24 
3.08 
2.43 
2.31 
2.41 
2.54 
2.69 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

1 

8 
26 
60 
92 
127 
145 

2.0 
12.6 
15.0 
15.1 
18.5 
24.0 
32.3 

8  years 

10  years                  . 

11  years 

12  years 

13  years                  ... 

Total 

467 

224 

3.56 

2.63 

.68 



.29 
.58 
.51 
.61 
.46 
.52 

26.9 

10.1 
30.1 
20.3 
25.0 
18.3 
20.2 

1.85 

2.58 
1.35 
2.00 
1.83 
2.05 
2.05 

73.1 

•   L_-.^_'-_  — 

89.9 
69.9 
79.7 
75.0 
81.7 
79.8 

2.53 

100.0 

459 

23.6 

2.0 
24.0 
15.6 
17.1 
25.9 
30.2 

GEORGIA. 

6  years                    .... 

1 
2 

7 
34 
63 
99 

52 
124 
145 

189 
200 
212 

.92 
3.38 
3.49 
3.21 
3.58 
3.98 

.15" 
1.25 
1.64 
2.09 
2.32 
2.77 

2.87 
1.93 
2.51 
2.44 
2.51 
2.57 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

1 
2 

7 
34 
63 
99 

9  years 

10  years  .             

11  years 

12  years 

13  years                 .... 

Total 

206 

200 

3.69 

2.45 

.52 

20.6 

15.5 
30.7 
26.2 
26.5 
21.2 
19.2 
24.1 

2.01 

79.4 

2.53 

100.0 

206 

26.0 

ALABAMA. 

7  years 

1 
2 
2 

16 
22 
56 

47 

120 

188 
144 
196 
188 
228 
246 

3.00 
2.02 
3.36 
2.91 
3.15 
3.54 
3.77 

1.15 
1.23 
1.09 
1.87 
2.00 
2.64 
3.04 

.50 
.79 
.83 
.69 
.57 
.53 
.62 

2.73 
1.78 
2.34 
1.91 
2.12 
2.23 
1.95 

84.5 
69.3 
73.8 
73.5 
78.8 
80.8 
75.9 

3.23 

2.57 
3.17 
2.60 
2.69 
2.76 
2.57 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

1 
2 
2 
15 
22 
56 
47 

6.0 
8.5 
11.5 
23.2 
22.8 
25.8 
37.7 

8  years 

9  years 

10  years                  .... 

11  years 

12  years  

13  years 

Total 

146 

222 

3.46 

2.54 

1.25 
1.23 
1.33 
2.39 
1.69 
2.30 
2.84 

.59 

.98 
.50 
.53 
.56 
.51 
.59 
.63 

22.0 

2.09 

.63 
.64 
.44 
.72 
.54 
2.04 
1.83 

78.0 

2.68 

100.0 

145 

28.4 

MISSISSIPPI. 

7  years 

3 
5 
12 
12 
26 
26 
33 

162 
219 
182 
239 
202 
219 
253 

2.48 

1.68 
2.16 
3.01 
2.55 
3.15 
3.43 

37.5 

23.4 
26.9 
24.6 
24.9 
22.4 
25.6 

62.5 
76.6 
73.1 
75.4 
75.1 
77.6 
74.4 

2.61 

2.14 
1.97 

2.28 
2.05 
2.63 
2.46 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

3 

5 
12 
12 
26 
26 
33 

7.7 
14.4 
14.1 
18.8 
19.6 
24.2 
34.1 

8  years  .                  

9  years 

10  years  .  .               

11  years 

12  years 

13  years  .                

Total  

117 

222 

2.90 

2.15 

.15 
.97 
1.11 
1.35 
1.83 
2.04 
2.53 
3.03 

.58 

.29 
.74 
.69 
.62 
.69 
.62 
.52 
.62 

24.9 

..    .-  

10.1 
30.5 
28.8 
28.8 
29.9 
26.5 
21.1 
24.2 

1.75 

-^~ 

2.58 
.69 
.71 
.53 
.62 
.72 
.94 
.94 

75.1 

2.33 

100.0 

117 

1 
6 
23 
57 
120 
226 
395 
471 

23.5 

2.0 
7.2 
12.6 
13.3 
16.3 
17.7 
23.3 
30.7 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

6  years 

6 
26 
64 
131 
248 
431 
521 

52 
131 
175 
179 
191 
201 
218 
235 

.92 
2.27 
1.95 
2.27 
2.91 
3.06 
3.55 
3.94 

89.9 
69.5 
71.2 
71.2 
70.1 
73.5 
78.9 
75.8 

2.87 
2.43 
2.40 
2.15 
2.31 
2.34 
2.46 
2.56 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

7  years  ;  

8  years  .    . 

9  years 

10  years  

11  years.. 

12  years 

13  years  

Total 

1,428 

216 

3.46 

2.47 

.60 

24.5 

1.85 

75.5 

2.45 

100.0 

1,299 

23.7 
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The  computed  average  full-time  weekly  earnings,  as  shown  in  this 
table,  was  obtained  by  dividing  the  year's  earnings  by  the  number  of 
days  worked  and  multiplying  the  result  by  6.  The  average  weekly 
earnings  was  obtained  by  dividing  the  year's  earnings  by  52,  and  is 
the  average  amount  of  income  contributed  to  the  family  by  children 
under  14  each  week  throughout  the  year,  regardless  of  the  length  of 
time  worked. 

The  table  also  shows  the  average  weekly  contributions  of  children 
of  each  age  under  14  if  distributed  per  capita  to  all  members  of  the 
family,  the  average  per  capita  income  of  these  families  other  than 
from  earnings  of  children  under  14,  and  the  total  per  capita  income 
of  the  families.  This  income  includes  not  only  earnings  in  the  mill 
but  income  from  all  other  sources  as  well,  such  as  gardens,  farms, 
boarders,  etc. 

There  is  fairly  gradual  increase  in  the  family  per  capita  income  as 
the  age  of  the  children  at  work  increases.  In  the  Southern  States 
the  average  weekly  income  for  members  of  each  family  having  chil- 
dren from  7  to  10  years  of  age  at  work  was  from  $1.53  to  $1.71  without 
the  children's  earnings.  Those  having  children  12  and  13  years  old 
working  had  incomes  of  $1.94  without  the  earnings  of  such  children. 
One  child  of  6  was  at  work  in  Georgia  whose  family  had  a  per  capita 
income  of  $2.58.  This  child  was  employed  in  a  store.  A  child  6 
years  old  was  at  work  in  a  mill  visited  in  South  Carolina,  but  its  home 
conditions  were  not  reported. 

In  New  England  the  percentage  of  the  per  capita  weekly  incomes 
of  families  that  were  derived  from  the  earnings  of  children  under  14 
years  of  age  ranged  from  5.9  per  cent  from  children  10  years  of  age 
to  18.5  per  cent  from  those  12  years  of  age,  the  general  average  for 
the  50  children  being  14.2  per  cent. 

In  Virginia  the  per  cent  of  the  per  capita  weekly  income  derived 
from  children  of  different  ages  varied  from  22.7  to  38.8;  in  North 
Carolina,  from  21  to  54.4;  in  South  Carolina,  from  13.4  to  32.5;  hi 
Georgia,  from  10.1  to  30.1;  in  Alabama,  from  15.5  to  30.7;  in  Missis- 
sippi, from  22.4  to  37.5.  The  general  average  in  the  six  Southern 
States  ranged  from  10.1  to  30.5  per  cent.  The  families  to  which 
belonged  the  1,428  southern  children  under  14  years  of  age  received 
an  average  of  24.5  per  cent  of  their  incomes  from  the  earnings  of  such 
children. 

It  may  be  noted  that  almost  invariably  the  average  weekly  earn- 
ings of  children  under  10  years  of  age  was  less  and  the  average 
weekly  earnings  of  children  from  10  to  13  years  of  age  was  more  than 
the  average  per  capita  weekly  income  of  their  families  exclusive  of 
their  earnings.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  average  child  10  years 
of  age  and  over  earned  more  than  was  required  to  support  himself. 
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The  family  incomes  which  made  up  the  averages  shown  on  page  486 
varied  widely,  as  is  indicated  by  the  following  table  which  classifies 
children  under  14  years  of  age  according  to  the  per  capita  weekly 
income  of  their  families  less  the  earnings  of  such  children: 

CHILDREN  UNDER  14  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  PER 
CAPITA  WEEKLY  FAMILY  INCOME,  EXCLUDING  THE  EARNINGS  OF  SUCH  CHIL- 
DREN, BY  AGES. 


Age. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

10  ypars 

Number  of  children  in  families  having  per  capita  weekly  income  of— 

Un- 
der 
$0.50. 

$0.50 
to 
$0.99. 

$1.00 
to 
$1.49. 

$1.50 
to 
$1.99. 

$2.00 
to 
$2.49. 

$2.50 
to 
$2.99. 

$3.00 
to 
$3.49. 

$3.50 
to 
$3.99. 

$4.00 
to 

$4.49. 

$4.50 
to 

$4.99. 

$5.00 
and 
over. 

Total. 

1 
1 
7 
41 

1 

1 

12  years 

2 
6 

2 

10 

2 
3 

1 

6 

13  vears 

2 

6 

5 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

2 

9 

12 

1 
2 
6 
6 

6 

11    ~ 

3 

7 

6 

5 

1 

' 

1 

1 

50 

VIRGINIA. 

2 
1 
6 
5 

6 
5 

21 

22 

11  years 

1 

1 
2 

1 
1 
3 

5 

4 

2 
2 

13  years 

Total  .... 

4 

5 
1 

14 

15 

12 

4 

54 

1 
10 
20 
28 
68 
136 
175 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

7  years  .                .           

• 

8  years 

1 
1 
3 
3 
3 
7 

3 
6 
7 
11 
20 
18 

4 
8 
5 
20 
31 
37 

2 

9  years  

2 
7 
17 
33 
43 

2 
3 
9 
25 
29 

1 

1 
3 
9 
18 

10  years  . 

1 
2 
9 
17 

1 

1 
4 
3 

11  vears 

2 

12  years 

..... 

1 
1 

1 
1 

r  years 

Total...  . 

18 

66 

105 

102 
1 

70 

32 

29 

9 

1 

4 

2 

438 

1 
9 
28 
62 
93 
129 
145 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

i  years  

8  years. 

1 
4 
8 
14 
12 
19 

2 
4 
15 

17 
30 
28 

1 

8 
15 
23 
32 
31 

3 
6 
14 
15 
29 
27 

1 
5 
3 
8 
11 
14 

1 

9  years  

1 

5 
7 
2 
3 

10  years. 

1 

4 
7 
11 

1 
4 
1 
6 

11  vears  

1 

12  years.  ... 

2 
2 

3 

2 

13  years. 

2 

Total  

18 

58 

96 

111 

94 

1       ~     ~  - 

42 

— 

1 

23 

12 

4 

• 

3 

—  -L       —  — 

6 

•     ••      •  — 

467 

1 

2 
7 
34 
63 
99 

GEORGIA. 

6  years  

9  vears  

1 

1 

10  voars  

1 

4 
13 

18 

3 

13 
18 
20 

2 
3 

8 
15 

1 

5 
9 
16 

11  years  

6 
5 
13 

3 
5 
8 

12  years. 

1 

1 

1 
5 

2 
1 

1 
1 

..... 

13  years  

Total  ;  

2 

25 

36 

55 

28 

32 
1 

16 

6 

3 

2 

--—  —  = 

1 

2Q6 

1 
2 
2 
16 

22 
56 

47 

ALABAMA. 

7  years  

Syears  

2 

9  vears  

1 

1 

10  years  

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
2 
4 
1 

2 
3 
9 
10 

3 
7 
10 
15 

5 
3 

14 
12 

3 
1 
6 
4 

1 
2 
5 
3 

11  years  

2 

4 

1 

12  years 

1 

2 
1 

Total  

4 

8 

24 

38 

34 

15 

12 

6 

1 

4 
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CHILDREN  UNDER  14  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  PER 
CAPITA  WEEKLY  FAMILY  INCOME,  EXCLUDING  THE  EARNINGS  OF  SUCH  CHIL- 
DREN, BY  AGES— Concluded. 


Age. 

Number  of  children  in  families  having  per  capita  weekly  income  of— 

Un- 
der 
$0.50. 

$0.50 
to 
$0.99. 

$1.00 
to 
$1.49. 

$1.50 
to 
$1.99. 

$2.00 
to 
$2.49. 

$2.50 
to 
$2.99. 

$3.00 
to 
$3.49. 

$3.50 
to 
$3.99. 

$4.00 
to 
$4.49. 

$4.50 
to 
$4.99. 

$5.00 
and 
over. 

Total. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

1 

9 

3 

5 
12 
12 
26 
26 
33 

117 

8  years  . 

1 

3 

1 

3 
3 
3 

2 
4 

2 
1 

9 
2 

8 

6 
6 
7 
8 
10 

1 
1 
5 
5 
3 

10  years 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
4 
3 

12  years 

2 
3 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

4 

15 

23 

42 

15 

9 

1 

5 

==L 

2 

1 

SOUTHEEN  GROUP. 

6  years. 

1 

6 
26 
64 
131 
248 
431 
521 

7  years 

1 
4 
14 
19 
37 
44 
58 

1 

6 
14 
26 
54 
91 
106 

3 

6 
18 
35 
69 
107 
125 

1 

2 
2 
9 
13 
9 
15 

50 

5 
9 
28 
35 
86 
90 

2 
6 
8 
18 
41 
57 

1 

1 
3 
11 
28 
42 

10  years 

2 
7 
11 
14 

1 

11  years. 

4 

12  years 

6 
4 

4 
5 

4 

5 

13  years.      .  . 

Total 

177 

298 

363 

253 

134 

100.0 
16  6 

85 

34 

11 

13 

10 

1,428 

PER     CENT     IN     SOUTHERN 
GROUP. 

6  years. 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.  0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

16.7 
15.4 
21.9 
14.5 
14.9 
10.2 
11.1 

16.7 
23.1 
21.9 
19.8 
21.8 
21.1 
20.3 

50.0 
23.1 
28.1 
26.7 
27.8 
24.8 
24.0 

8  years 

7.7 
3.1 
6.9 
5.2 
2.1 
2.8 

19.2 
14.1 
21.4 
14.1 
20.0 
17.3 

7.7 
9.4 
6.1 
7.3 
9.5 
10.9 

3.8 

9  years 

1.5 
2.3 
4.5 
6.5 
8.1 

10"  years  .      ... 

1.5 

2.8 
2.6 

2.7 

0.8 

"i.'4" 

.8 

11  years 

1.6 
.9 
1.0 

".'9' 
1.0 

12  years  

13  years. 

Total  .    . 

3.5 

12.4 

20.9 

25.4 

17.7 

9.4 

5.9 

2.4 

.8 

.9 

.7 

100.0 

In  the  New  England  group  no  children  were  reported  whose  families 
had  a  weekly  per  capita  income  of  less  than  50  cents,  exclusive  of  the 
earnings  of  the  children.  Of  the  50  children  under  14  years  of  age 
in  this  group  11,  or  22  per  cent,  were  in  families  with  per  capita 
weekly  incomes,  exclusive  of  the  earnings  of  such  children,  of  less  than 
$1.50;  23,  or  46  per  cent,  were  in  families  where  such  income  was  less 
than  $2;  and  29,  or  58  per  cent,  were  in  families  where  such  income 
was  less  than  $2.50.  Fourteen  of  the  50  children  under  14  years  of 
age  at  work  in  New  England  were  hi  f am  ilies  which  had  a  per  capita 
weekly  income  of  $3  and  over,  excluding  the  earnings  of  such  children. 
All  of  these  14  children  were  13  years  of  age. 

In  the  southern  group  there  were  50  children  from  8  to  13  years  of 
age  at  work  whose  families  without  the  earnings  of  such  children  had 
weekly  per  capita  incomes  of  less  than  50  cents,  and  26  of  these  chil- 
dren were  in  families  which  had  per  capita  weekly  incomes  of  less 
than  25  cents.  The  families  to  which  the  50  children  belonged  were 
supported  mainly  by  the  earnings  of  these  children,  and  in  a  few 
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cases  the  families  had  no  income  whatever  except  that  which  came 
from  the  earnings  of  the  children  under  14.  Of  the  children  under 
14  in  the  southern  group,  525,  or  36.8  per  cent,  were  in  families  with 
per  capita  weekly  incomes,  exclusive  of  the  earnings  of  such  children, 
of  less  than  $1.50;  888,  or  62.2  per  cent,  were  in  families  where  such 
income  was  less  than  $2;  and  1,141,  or  79.9  per  cent,  were  in  families 
where  such  income  was  less  than  $2.50.  The  table  also  shows  that 
287  of  the  children  were  in  families  which  had  a  per  capita  weekly 
income  of  $2.50  and  over,  and  153  were  in  families  which  had  a  per 
capita  weekly  income  of  $3  and  over,  excluding  the  earnings  of  such 
children;  the  287  children  varied  in  age  from  6  to  13  years,  and  the 
153  children  from  8  to  13  years.  It  also  appears  that  68  children 
under  14  years  of  age  in  the  southern  group  were  in  families  which 
had  per  capita  weekly  incomes  of  $3.50  and  over  excluding  the  earn- 
ings of  such  children,  34  in  families  with  per  capita  weekly  incomes  of 
$4  and  over  excluding  such  earnings,  23  in  families  with  per  capita 
weekly  inconjes  of  $4.50  and  over  excluding  such  earnings,  and  as 
many  as  10  in  families  with  per  capita  weekly  incomes  of  $5  and  over 
excluding  such  earnings. 

A  glance  at  the  last  table  shows  that  comparatively  few  of  the 
youngest  children  at  work  were  members  of  families  which  had  the 
largest  per  capita  weekly  incomes.  Among  the  southern  children 
reported,  there  were  only  2  under  10  years  of  age  who  belonged  to 
families  having  per  capita  weekly  incomes  of  $3  or  over  exclusive  of 
the  earnings  of  the  children. 

The  following  table  classifies  the  children  under  14  years  of  age 
according  to  the  per  capita  weekly  incomes  of  their  families,  including 
the  earnings  of  such  children. 
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CHILDREN  UNDER  14  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  PER 
CAPITA  WEEKLY  FAMILY  INCOME,  INCLUDING  EARNINGS  OF  SUCH  CHILDREN, 
BY  AGES. 


Age. 

Number  of  children  in  families  having  per  capita  weekly  income  of— 

Un- 
der 

$0.50. 

80.50 
to 
$0.99. 

$1  to 
$1.49. 

$1.50 
to 
$1.99. 

$2  to 

$2.49. 

$2.50 
to 
$2.99. 

$3  to 
$3.49. 

$3.50 
to 

$3.99. 

$4  to 

$4.49. 

$4.50 
to 

$4.99. 

$5 
and 
over. 

Total. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

10  years 

1 

1 

1 
7 
41 

11  years 

1 

12  years 

1 
3 

1 
3 

2 
12 

2 

1 

13  years      .  

2 

9 

7 

2 

1 

2 

Total  

2  I        5 

4 

15 

2 

9 

8 

2 

1 

2 

50 

6 
5 
21 

22 

VIRGINIA. 

10  years 

1 
2 
3 
3 

1 

1 
7 
6 

1 
1 
4 
4 

2 
1 

5 

4 

1 

12  years 

1 

1 

1 

4 

13  years 

Total 

2 

9 

15 

10 

12 

6 

54 

1 

10 
20 
28 
68 
136 
175 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

7  years 

1 

2 

6 
3 
10 
22 
13 

4 
6 
8 
22 
29 
41 

2 
1 

13 
28 
41 

2 
3 
5 
12 

25 
28 

9  years 

2 
2 
1 
7 
5 

1 

1 
3 

10  years 

11  years                       ... 

5 
13 
21 

3 
7 
15 

2 
1 
3 

12  years 

1 

5 

3 
3 

13  years      

Total        

17 

57 

110 

92 

75 

40 

29 

'-J_    ~ 

6 

g 

6 

'  "  '     

6 

438 

1 

9 

28 
62 
93 
129 
145 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

7  years 

= 

1 

8  years                  .  ...  . 

1 
4 
4 
6 

7 
9 

1 
3 
14 
21 
30 
30 

3 
10 
10 
14 
30 
35 

3 
3 
10 
10 
15 
17 

1 

9  years 

6 
14 
23 
30 

26 

2 

4 
6 
7 
11 

10  years  

5 

6 
2 
1 

1 
5 
2 
9 

11  years 

1 
2 
2 

1 
4 
5 

12  years  

13  years 

Total             

14 

31 

99 

- 

100 

—  -  •  —     — 

102 
1 

58 

30 

17 

5 

11 

467 

1 
2 
7 
34 
63 
99 

GEORGIA. 

6  years 

9  years 

1 
1 
5 
16 
19 

1 
2 
9 
15 
15 

10  years 

2 

7 
9 
20 

2 
1 
11 
10 

11  years 

6 
2 
13 

4 

4 
14 

2 
2 
4 

12  years                          .  . 

2 

1 

""2" 

2 
1 

13  years 

Total 

3 

21 

42 

42 

39 

24 

: 

1 

22 

8 

2 

a 

206 

1 
2 
2 
16 
22 
56 
47 

ALABAMA. 

7  years 

8  years      

1 

1 

1 

9  years 

1 

10  years 

1 

""2" 
6 

7 

1 
4 
9 
4 

3 
3 

8 
8 

7 
5 
12 
16 

3 

4 
9 
9 

1 
1 
5 
2 

11  years  . 

2 
3 

i 

2 
1 

12  years 

1 

1 

13  years  

Total  

2 

15 

18 

1 
1 
4 
2 
5 
5 
5 

23 

42 

26 

10 

5 

1 

4 
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3 

5 
12 
12 
26 
26 
33 

MISSISSIPPI. 

7  years 

1 

2 
2 
4 

7 
7 
8 

1 

8  years 

1 
3 

1 
6 
2 
6 

1 

9  years 

2 
1 
5 
3 
6 

1 

1 
2 
3 
5 

10  years 

2 
1 
1 

1 

11  years  

12  years 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

..... 

13  years  

Total  

4 

19 

23 

31 

17 

14 

2 

3 

2 

2 

117 
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CHILDREN  UNDER  14  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  PER 
CAPITA  WEEKLY  FAMILY  INCOME,  INCLUDING  EARNINGS  OF  SUCH  CHILDREN, 
BY  AGES— Concluded. 


Age. 

Number  of  children  in  families  having  per  capita  weekly  income  of— 

Un- 
der 
$0.50. 

$0.50 
to 

$0.99. 

$1  to 
$1.49. 

$1.50 
to 
$1.99. 

$2  to 

$2.49. 

$2.50 
to 

$2.99. 

$3  to 

$3.49. 

$3.50 
to 
$3.99. 

$4  to 

$4.49. 

$4.50 
to 
$4.99. 

$5 
and 
over. 

Total. 

SOUTHERN   GROUP. 

6  years 

1 

1 

6 

26 

64 
131 
248 
431 
521 

7  years        

1 
4 
13 
9 
32 
42 
51 

1 
6 
14 
27 
58 
96 
105 

2 
5 
10 
31 
56 
92 
102 

2 

4 
5 
17 
22 

52 
66 

8  years 

6 

16 
27 
44 
84 
109 

1 

9  years  

2 
10 
8 
14 
8 

4 
8 
14 
24 
43 

10  years 

1 

9 
10 
19 

1 

4 
9 
11 

11  years 

1 

8 
7 

12  years 

13  years 

Total 

42 

152 

307 

298 

287 

168 

93 

39 

16 

26 

1  — 

1,428 

===== 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

PER  CENT  IN  SOUTHERN 
GROUP. 

6  years 

100.0 

7  years 

16.7 

16  7 

33  3 

33  3 

8  years 

15.4 
20.3 
6.9 
12.9 
9.7 
9.8 

23.1 
21.9 
20.6 
23.4 
22.3 
29.2 

19.2 
15.6 
23.6 
22.6 
21.3 
19.6 

23.1 
25.0 
20.6 
17.7 
19.5 
20.9 

15.4 
7.8 
13.0 
8.9 
12.1 
12.7 

3.8 

9  years  

3.1 
7.6 
3.2 
3.2 

1.5 

6.3 
6.1 
5.7 
5.6 
8.3 

10  years 

0.8 
3.6 
2.3 
3.6 

.8 
1.6 
2.1 
2.1 

11  years  

0.4 
1.9 
1.3 

12  years    

13  years 

Total 

2.9 

10.7  1  21.5 

20.9 

20.1 

11.8 

6.5 

2.7 

1.1 

1.8 

100.0 

: 


A  comparison  of  this  table  with  the  one  which  precedes  it  shows 
to  what  extent  the  per  capita  incomes  of  families  are  increased  by 
reason  of  the  labor  of  the  children  under  14  years  of  age.  It  may 
be  noticed  that  of  the  50  children  under  14  at  work  in  New  England, 
39  were  in  families  with  per  capita  weekly  incomes  of  $2  and  over 
including  the  earnings  of  such  children.  The  number  of  families, 
however,  with  per  capita  weekly  incomes  of  $2  and  over,  excluding 

e  earnings  of  children  under  14,  was  only  27. 

In  the  southern  group  there  were  50  children  under  14  at  work  m 
families  which  had  per  capita  incomes  of  less  than  50  cents  weekly, 
excluding  the  earnings  of  such  children,  but  counting  their  earnings 
the  per  capita  incomes  of  none  of  the  families  fell  below  50  cents 
weekly.  There  were  927  children  at  work  in  families  with  per  capita 
weekly  incomes  of  $2  and  over,  including  the  earnings  of  such 
;hildren,  as  against  540  in  families  with  incomes  of  this  size  excluding 

e  earnings  of  the  children.  Other  comparisons  are  shown  in  the 
ollowing  table. 
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CHILDREN  UNDER  14  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK  IN  FAMILIES  HAVING  SPECIFIED 
PER  CAPITA  WEEKLY  INCOME,  EXCLUDING  AND  INCLUDING  EARNINGS  OF  SUCH 
CHILDREN,  BY  AGES. 


Age. 

Total 
chil- 
dren. 

Number  of  children  in  families  having  per  capita  weekly  income 
of— 

Less  than  $1.50. 

$1.50  and  over. 

$2.50  and  over. 

$3.00  and  over. 

Ex- 
cluding 
earn- 
ings of 
chil- 
dren. 

In- 
cluding 
earn- 
ings of 
chil- 
dren. 

Ex- 
cluding 
earn- 
ings of 
chil- 
dren. 

In- 
cluding 
earn- 
ings of 
chil- 
dren. 

Ex- 
cluding 
earn- 
ings of 
chil- 
dren. 

In- 
cluding 
earn- 
ings of 
chil- 
dren. 

Ex- 
cluding 
earn- 
ings of 
chil- 
dren. 

In- 
cluding 
earn- 
ings of 
chil- 
dren. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

10  years 

1 
1 
7 
41 

1 

j 

11  years     .          .  .        

1 

5 
33 

1 

6 
36 

12  years 

2 

8 

1 
5 

1 

20 

3 

21 

"'ji' 

1 

21 

13  years  

Total 

50 

1 
6 
26 
64 
131 
248 
431 
521 

11 

7 

.     39 

1 
4 
14 
34 
77 
144 
287 
342 

43 

1 

5 
22 

49 
112 
208 
375 
462 

1,234 

21 

1 
1 
3 
7 
14 
40 
94 
127 

24 

1 
2 
11 
25 
54 
94 
187 
255 

14 

22 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

6  years 

7  years  

2 
12 
30 
54 
104 
144 
179 

1 

4 
15 
19 
40 
56 
59 

2 

5 

9 
27 
50 
103 
146 

8  years                             .  . 

1 
1 
6 
22 
53 
70 

9  years 

10  years                    

11  years 

12  years    

13  years 

Total              

1,428 

525 

194 

903 

287 

629 

153 

342 

The  table  on  page  486  showed,  in  connection  with  the  data  relating 
to  the  average  earnings  of  children  under  14  years  of  age,  the  aver- 
age number  of  days  worked  during  the  year  by  such  children.  In 
the  following  table  the  number  of  children  of  each  age  who  worked 
each  specified  number  of  days  is  shown.  For  convenience  of  com- 
parison the  average  number  of  days  worked  is  also  given. 

CHILDREN  UNDER  14  AT  WORK  EACH  SPECIFIED  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  DURING  THE 
YEAR  AND  AVERAGE  DAYS  WORKED,  BY  AGES. 


Age. 

Children  working  each  specified  number  of  days. 

To- 
tal. 

Aver- 
age 
days 
work 
ed. 

Un- 
der 
25. 

25 
to 
49. 

50 
to 

74. 

75 

to 
99. 

100 
to 
124. 

125 
to 
149. 

150 
to 
174. 

175 
to 

199. 

200 
to 
224. 

225 
to 
249. 

250 
to 
274. 

275 
to 
299. 

300 
and 
over. 

NEW  ENGLAND 
GROUP. 

10  years 

1 

1 

7 
41 

48 
50 
179 
204 

11  years  

1 

12  years    

2 

1 

2 
13 

1 
4 

1 
2 

13  years 

2 

2 

1 

5 

6 



5 

1 

Total  

'1 

5 

2 

1 

5 

7 

1 
1 



5 

1 

15 

5 

3 

50 

6 
5 
21 

22 

196 

119 
159 
200 
245 

VIRGINIA. 

10  years 

1 

2 
1 

1 

1 

11  years  

1 

1 

1 

12  years    ....  . 

1 

2 

2 
1 



1 
3 

2 

'"2 

3 
1 

6 
6 

3 
9 

1 

13  years  

Total  

1 

1 

4 

2 

3 

6 

3 

3 

5 

12 

13 

1 

54 

206 
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CHILDREN  UNDER  14  AT  WORK  EACH  SPECIFIED  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  DURING  THE 
YEAR  AND  AVERAGE  DAYS  WORKED,  BY  AGES— Concluded. 


Age. 

Children  working  each  specified  number  of  days. 

To- 
tal. 

Aver- 
age 
days 
work 
ed. 

Un- 
der 
25. 

25 
to 

49. 

50       75 
to       to 
74.      99. 

100 
to 
124. 

125 
to 
149. 

150 
to 
174. 

175 
to 
199. 

200 
to 
224. 

225 
to 

249. 

250 
to 

274. 

275 
to 
299. 

300 
and 
over. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

7  years 

1 

1 
10 
20 

28 
68 
136 
175 

140 
137 
156 
180 
192 
211 
236 

1 
4 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

9  years 

2 

"Y 

5 
11 

2 
4 
3 

8 
5 

5 
3 
7 
11 
11 

1 
4 

2 
12 
6 

1 

5 
12 
21 
21 

""3" 
13 
15 
20 

3 
3 

6 
23 
27 

2 
1 
5 
18 
39 

..... 

6 
12 
30 

10  years 

1 
3 
2 
2 

13 

1 
3 
5 
1 

12 

2 
2 
3 
2 

9 

11  years            .  ... 

1 

12  years 

13  years         

Total  

2 

25 

23 

38 

25 

63 

51 

63 

65 

49 

438 

211 

40 
191 

201 
197 
216 
230 
242 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

7  years 

1 

1 

9 
28 
62 
93 
129 
145 

8  years 

1 
4 
3 
5 
4 

2 
2 
5 
2 
6 
4 

1 

2 

1 
8 
9 
18 
23 
37 

1 
6 
15 
25 
45 
51 

1 
1 
2 
5 
11 
10 

9  years 

2 

1 
3 
2 
3 
1 

2 
7 
6 
7 
2 

2 
6 
8 
9 
10 

..... 

6 
2 
6 

3 
7 
11 
9 
6 

""i" 

3 

7 
13 

10  years 

1 

11  years  

1 
1 

3 
1 
1 

12  years 

13  years  

Total 

3 

8 

10 
1 

18 

21 

24 

36 

16 

38 

24 

96 

143 

30 

467 

1 
2 
7 
34 
63 
99 

224 

52 
124 
145 
189 
200 
212 

GEORGIA. 

6  years 

9  years  

1 

1 

10  years 

1 

1 
6 
1 
2 

2 
2 
3 
3 

1 

2 

11  years 

1 
2 
4 

1 

4 

4 

""e" 

2 

1 
8 
15 

3 
2 
2 

8 
6 
15 

3 

5 
8 

2 
8 
17 

5 
11 
21 

2 
6 
6 

12  years 

1 

13  years 

Total 

1 

9 

10 

10 

JL 

1 

• 

25 

7 

30 

16 

29 

37 

14 

206 

200 

120 

188 
144 
196 
188 
228 
246 

ALABAMA. 

7  years 

1 
2 
2 
16 
22 
56 
47 

8  years  

• 

1 

1 

9  years    ..  . 

1 

i 

10  years 

~"i" 

1 

2 

2 
10 

2 

"'i' 

i 

2 

5 
8 
1 

5 
5 
3 
6 

2 
1 
11 

8 

2 
15 
19 

""3" 
6 

11  years  

1 

1 

2 

4 

12  years 

1 

13  years 

i 

2 

1 

1 



Total 

2 

2 
1 

3 

2 

7 

4 

14 

= 

1 

7 

• 

17 

19 

23 

37 

9 

1 
..... 

1 

""3" 
4 

~10~ 

146 

-  '  '"  

3 

5 
12 
12 
26 
26 
33 

117 

222 

162 
219 
182 
239 
202 
219 
253 

MISSISSIPPI. 

7  years  

8  years 

1 

1 

2 
2 
4 
4 
4 
6 

22 

1 
2 

4 
4 
5 
13 

9  years  

1 

2 
1 

1 



2 

2 

1 

10  years 

11  years  

1 

2 
2 

1 
2 

2 

2 
1 
1 

3 
"~2~ 

3 
6 
5 

5 
1 
1 

12  years    . 

13  years  

1 

Total 

1 

2 

2 

7 

4 

3 

9 

7 

14 

7 

29 

222 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

6  years  _ 

1 

1 

6 
26 
64 
131 
248 
431 
521 

52 
131 
175 
179 
191 
201 
218 
235 

7  years 

2 
1 

8 
4 

8 
5 

7 

35 

2.4 

1 
4 
5 
9 
11 
20 
20 

1 

""4" 
11 
14 
23 
9 

1 
2 

9 
14 
21 
40 
41 

128 
9.0 

1 
1 
2 
4 
13 
36 
56 

113 

8  years 

3 
1 
6 
7 
14 
9 

1 
3 

8 
14 
13 
9 

2 

2 
9 
14 
21 

17 

65 

6 
5 
15 
39 
50 
50 

165 

""9" 
30 
34 
49 

122 

4 
14 
20 
31 
75 
101 

245 

2 

10 
21 
42 
97 
152 

9  years  

1 
1 
4 
3 
1 

10 

10  years  . 

11  years 

12  years  

13  years.    . 

Total  
Per  cent  

41 
T9~ 

48 

TT 

70 
4.9 

62 
4.3 

324 

1,428 

216 

0.7 

4.5    11.6 

8.5 

17.2 

22.7 

7.9 

100.0 
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It  is  seen  that  50  children  in  the  New  England  group  had  worked  an 
average  of  196  days  during  the  year;  there  were  only  two  children 
10  and  11  years  old  at  work  in  this  group  and  these  had  worked  only 
48  and  50  days  each,  respectively.  The  table  indicates  that  a  few  of 
the  children  in  the  New  England  group  12  and  13  years  old  had 
worked  the  full  year  and  that  29  had  worked  200  days  and  over. 

In  the  southern  mills  the  1,428  children  visited  had  been  at  work 
an  average  of  216  days.  The  children  13  years  of  age  in  the  southern 
mills  had  worked  an  average  of  235  days  and  those  11  and  12  years  old 
had  averaged  over  200  days.  The  children  8,  9,  and  10  years  of  age 
had  averaged  more  than  175  days  of  work  during  the  year,  and  the  chil- 
dren 7  years  old  131  days.  Considering  the  classes  shown  in  the  pre- 
ceding table  it  is  seen  that  of  the  1,428  children  in  the  group  113  had 
worked  300  days  and  over.  One  of  these  was  7  years  old,  one  was  8, 
two  were  9,  and  four  were  10.  Those  who  reported  working  250  days 
and  over  numbered  682,  or  47.8  per  cent  of  the  total.  Of  these  34 
were  under  10  years  of  age  and  165  were  under  12  years  of  age.  Those 
who  had  worked  less  than  150  days  or  half  of  the  year  were  only  18.6 
per  cent  of  the  total.  The  children  working  less  than  150  days  did 
not  include  a  majority  of  the  children  of  any  age  above  7  years;  at 
8  and  9  years  they  included  about  one-third  of  all  the  children  of  those 
ages,  above  9  years  less  than  one-third,  and  at  13  years  a  little  over  10 
per  cent.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  table  doubtless  includes 
many  children  who  began  work  after  the  year  had  partly  expired,  the 
above  facts  indicate  fairly  regular  work  by  the  children  under  14 
years  of  age. 

The  table  on  page  486  shows  the  average  number  of  months  since 
children  of  each  age  under  14  began  work.  The  average  for  all  chil- 
dren under  that  age  in  New  England  was  14.9  months.  In  the 
Southern  States  the  average  varied  from  19.6  months  in  Virginia  to 
28.4  months  in  Alabama.  For  all  children  in  the  South  included  in 
the  table  it  was  23.7  months. 

The  following  table  furnishes  more  satisfactory  information  as  to 
the  age  at  which  the  individual  rather  than  the  average  child  began 
work.  It  classifies  the  children  of  each  age  according  to  the  number  of 
months  of  employment.  A  majority  of  the  children  were  reported  as 
working  an  even  number  of  years,  and  this  should  be  kept  in  mind  in 
examining  the  table.  Of  those  entered  as  having  been  at  work  24 
and  under  30  months,  for  instance,  a  large  percentage  were  reported 
as  having  been  at  work  24  months.  Of  those  entered  at  36  and  under 
48  months  the  majority  reported  that  they  had  worked  36  months. 
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CHILDREN  UNDER  14  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK,  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  NUMBER 
OF  MONTHS  SINCE  BEGINNING  WORK,  BY  AGES. 


Age. 

Un- 
der 3 
mos. 

3  to  5 
mos. 

6  to  8 
mos. 

3  to  11 
mos. 

12  to 
17 
mos. 

18  to 
23 
mos. 

24  to 
29 
mos. 

30  to 
35 
mos. 

36  to 
47 
mos. 

48  to 
59 
mos. 

60  to 
71 
mos. 

72 
mos. 
and 
over. 

Not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

To- 
tal. 

NEW  ENGLAND 
GROUP. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

7 

1 

1 

11 

4 

9 

1 

8 

1 

4 

1 

41 

Total 

3 

1 

12 

4 

13 

1 

10 

1 

4 

1 

50 

VIRGINIA. 

4 

2 

6 

1 

1 

2 

1 

5 

2 

1 

1 

g 

2 

5 

1 

1 

21 

1 

8' 

1 

6 

4 

1 

1 

22 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

1 

22 

3 

14 

1 

5 

1 

1 

54 

NORTH    CARO- 
LINA. 

1 

1 

8  years 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

10 

4 

1 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

5 

20 

10  years 

2 

4 

5 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

8 

28 

11  years 

3 

2 

5 

6 

18 

4 

7 

2 

21 

68 

12  years 

4 

5 

15 

7 

21 

5 

24 

4 

6 

6 

4 

1 

34 

136 

13  years  

2 

4 

5 

4 

44 

7 

26 

3 

19 

8 

10 

2 

41 

175 

Total.... 

15 

14 

33 

25 

92 

19 

62 

8 

28 

14 

14 

3 

111 

438 

SOUTH     CARO- 
LINA. 

7  years  

1 

1 

8  years  .... 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

9 

9  years 

i 

1 

6 

g 

1 

6 

2 

2 

28 

10  years  

i 

7 

10 

1 

21 

3 

12 

1 

3 

1 

2 

62 

11  years 

3 

4 

14 

2 

25 

6 

23 

1 

10 

4 

1 

93 

12  years  

4 

4 

5 

3 

28 

11 

36 

22 

11 

2 

1 

2 

129 

13  years 

1 

4 

4 

5 

27 

4 

26 

2 

31 

20 

13 

8 

145 

Total.... 

11 

21 

40 

11 

114 

26 

104 

4 

68 

36 

15 

9 

8 

467 

GEORGIA. 

6  years  

1 

1 

9  years  . 

1 

1 

2 

10  years  

1 

1 

4 

1 

7 

11  years  

1 

6 

4 

10 

2 

5 

1 

3 

2 

34 

12  years 

3 

2 

5 

2 

13 

2 

9 

4 

11 

9 

3 

63 

13  years  

3 

8 

2 

9 

14 

15 

5 

20 

13 

7 

3 

99 

Total.... 

5 

12 

17 

5 

36 

19 

29 

11 

34 

25 

10 

3 

206 

ALABAMA. 

7  years  

1 

8  years  

1 

2 

9  years  

1 

2 

10  years  

1 

1 

2 

1 

4 

1 

3 

1 

1 

16 

11  years  

1 

7 

1 

4 

1 

7 

22 

12  years  

3 

14 

3 

16 

4 

10 

4 

1 

1 

56 

13  years  

1 

1 

1 

5 

2 

4 

2 

13 

g 

7 

2 

47 

Total.... 

2 

1 

9 

3 

29 

7 

28 

8 

33 

14 

8 

3 

1 

146 

49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 32 
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CHILDREN  UNDER  14  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK,  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  NUMBER 
OF  MONTHS  SINCE  BEGINNING  WORK,  BY  AGES— Concluded. 


Age. 

Un- 
der 3 
mos. 

3  to  5 
mos. 

Cto8 
mos. 

9  to  11 
mos. 

12  to 
17 
mos. 

18  to 
23 
mos. 

24  to 
29 
mos. 

30  to 
35 
mos. 

36  to 
47 
mos. 

48  to 
59 
mos. 

60  to 
71 
mos. 

72 
mos. 
and 
over. 

Not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

To- 
tal. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

7  years 

1 

1 

1 

3 

8  years  

3 

2 

5 

9  years 

1 

4 

5 

1 

1 

12 

10  years 

3 

4 

3 

2 

12 

11  years     

1 

2 

2 

3 

6 

3 

2 

1 

4 

1 

1 

26 

12  years 

4 

3 

2 

3 

4 

2 

5 

3 

26 

13  years  

1 

6 

1 

6 

1 

9 

5 

2 

2 

33 

Total 

3 

2 

14 

7 

27 

9 

16 

4 

20 

10 

3 

2 

117 

SOUTHERN 
GROUP. 

6  years  .  ..... 

1 

1 

7  years 

2 

2 

2 

6 

8  years  

2 

1 

2 

2 

10 

3 

3 

3 

26 

9  years 

6 

2 

15 

2 

17 

3 

8 

1 

2 

1 

7 

64: 

10  years 

1 

11 

18 

g 

38 

6 

23 

3 

9 

3 

11 

131 

11  years......  . 

10 

14 

27 

11 

68 

16 

42 

4 

26 

7 

1 

22 

248 

12  years 

11 

13 

33 

16 

86 

26 

94 

15 

55 

33 

10 

3 

36 

431 

13  years  

4 

11 

19 

13 

99 

29 

83 

13 

96 

56 

40 

17 

41 

521 

Total.... 

37 

52 

116 

52 

320 

83 

253 

36 

188 

100 

51 

20 

120 

1,428 

PER    CENT    IN 
SOUTHERN 
GROUP. 

6  years 

100  0 

100.0 

7  years  .  .... 

33.3 

33.4 

33.3 

100.0 

8  years 

7  7 

3.9 

7  7 

7  7 

38.5 

11.5 

11.5 

ii.5 

100.0 

9  years 

9  4 

3  1 

23  4 

3  1 

26  6 

4  7 

12  5 

1  6 

3  1 

i  6 

10  9 

100.0 

10  years.  ... 

.8 

8.4 

13.7 

6.1 

29.0 

4.6 

17.5 

2.3 

6.9 

2.3 

8.4 

100.0 

11  years 

4  0 

5  7 

10  9 

4  4 

27  4 

6  5 

16  9 

1.6 

10.5 

2.8 

0.4 

8.9 

100.0 

12  years  

2.5 

3.0 

7.7 

3.7 

20.0 

6.0 

21.8 

3.5 

12.8 

7.7 

2.3 

0.7 

8.3 

100.0 

13  years 

.8 

2.1 

3.6 

2.5 

19.0 

5.6 

15.9 

2.5 

18.4 

10.7 

7.7 

O     O 

7.9 

100.0 

Total.... 

2.6 

3.7 

8.1 

3.7 

22.4 

5.8 

17.7 

2.5 

13.1 

7.0 

3.6 

1.4 

8.4 

100.0 

Comparing  this  table  with  the  one  on  page  486,  the  following  points 
may  be  noted: 

In  North  Carolina  the  employees  here  reported  from  7  to  11  years 
old  had  worked  on  an  average  from  8.5  to  13.8  months.  Two  of 
those  11  years  old,  and  one  10  years  old,  however,  had  been  at  work 
between  3  and  4  years.  The  average  number  of  months  since  begin- 
ning work  for  children  12  years  old  was  20.3  months  and  for  chil- 
dren 13  years  old  was  25  months.  Of  the  former,  4,  and  of  the  latter, 
10,  had  been  at  work  5  and  under  6  years.  One  child  of  12  and  two  of 
13  in  North  Carolina  had  been  at  work  72  months  each. 

In  South  Carolina  the  average  number  of  months  since  beginning 
work  gradually  increases  from  2  in  the  case  of  the  child  7  years  old  to 
an  average  of  32.3  for  the  145  children  13  years  old.  Of  these  145 
children,  13  had  been  at  work  from  5  to  6  years,  7  had  been  at  work  6 
years,  and  one  84  months,  or  7  years,  and  had  therefore  begun  at  6 
years  of  age.  One  child  of  12,  1  of  10,  2  of  9,  and  1  of  8  years,  the 
table  indicates  had  begun  work  at  6  years  of  age  in  South  Carolina. 
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In  Alabama  the  children  here  reported  10  years  of  age  and  over 
averaged  higher  than  in  any  other  Southern  State  in  the  length  of 
time  since  beginning  work.  Those  13  years  old  had  worked  an  aver- 
age of  37.7  months  and  those  10  years  old  had  averaged  nearly  2 
years  of  work. 

In  Mississippi  the  children  13  years  old  reported  had  worked  an 
average  of  34.1  months,  which  was  more  than  in  any  other  State  except 
Alabama.  The  average  for  all  children  under  14  reported  in  Missis- 
sippi, however,  was  less  than  the  average  for  the  Southern  States 
combined.  The  average  months  worked  by  all  such  children  in  that 
State  was  23.5.  In  Mississippi  1  child  of  9  was  reported  as  haVing 
been  at  work  4  years,  so  he  must  have  begun  at  5  years  of  age. 

The  following  table  presents  data  regarding  9  children  in  the  south^ 
ern  group  and  1  in  New  England  who  belonged  to  the  families  visited, 
but  who  worked  in  other  industries  than  cotton  manufacturing: 

CHILDREN  UNDER  14  IN  FAMILIES  VISITED  WHO  WORKED  IN  OTHER  INDUSTRIES 

THAN  COTTON  TEXTILES. 


Indi- 
vidual 
num- 
ber. 


State. 


Occupation  and  industry. 


Age. 


Months 
since 
begin- 
ning 
work. 


Days 
worked 
during 

year. 


Average 
computed 
full  time 
weekly 
earnings. 


Average 
weekly 

earnings 
during 


Rhode  Island.. 

Virginia 

Virginia 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 
North  Carolina 
North  Carolina 
SouthCarolina 

Georgia 

Georgia 


Laborer,  farming 

Bander,  cigars 

Machine  feeder,  cigarettes 

Machine  feeder,  cigarettes 

Errand  boy,  store 

Labeler,  tobacco 

Errand  boy,  store 

Stone  mason's,  helper,  building 

Delivery  boy,  store 

Laborer,  miscellaneous 


312 
264 
290 
168 
168 
190 
200 
275 
52 


$1.00 
2.00 
5.50 
5.50 
2.00 
3.98 
1.50 
6.00 
.92 
3.00 


$1.00 

1.69 

5.12 

2.96 

1.08 

2.42 

.96 

5.29 

.15 

.87 


Per  capita  weekly  income  of  family. 


Indi- 
vidual 
num- 
ber. 


From    earnings    of 
child. 


Amount.     Per  cent. 


From  all  other  sources. 


Amount.      Per  cent. 


Total. 


Amount.      Per  cent. 


Able  to 

read  and 

write. 


Months  of 
school  at- 
tendance* 


$0.13 
.34 
.57 
.49 
.55 
.27 
.19 
.79 
.29 
.29 


5.9 
20.4 
20.4 
16.9 
10.6 
14.1 

8.5 
14.4 
10.1 
15.1 


$2.08 
1.33 
2.22 
2.41 
4.63 
1.65 
2.05 
4.68 
2.58 
1.63 


94.1 
79.6 
79.6 
83.1 
89.4 
85.9 
91.5 
85.5 
89.9 
84.9 


$2.21 

1.67 
2.79 
2.90 
5.18 
1.92 
2.24 
5.47 
2.87 
1.92 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 


FAMILY  INCOME  FROM  SOURCES  OTHER  THAN  WAGES. 

Of  the  854  New  England  cotton-mill  families  included  in  this  inves- 
tigation, 336,  or  39.3  per  cent,  and  of  the  1,567  southern  families  1,207, 
or  77.0  per  cent,  had  additional  income  from  one  or  more  sources  other 
than  wages  during  the  year  covered.  The  specific  sources  of  this 
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income  were  boarders  and  lodgers,  gardens,  poultry,  swine,  and  cows, 
and  as  the  figures  are  not  derived  from  records  they  are  to  be  taken  as 
approximations.  Other  sources  classified  as  miscellaneous  in  this 
discussion  were  rent  from  property  owned,  interest  on  money  invested, 
sale  of  live  stock,  sale  of  property,  benefits  from  associations,  pen- 
sions, etc. 

The  following  table  presents,  by  States  and  state  groups,  the  number 
and  per  cent  of  the  families  reporting  each  specified  source  of  income 
other  than  wages  and  the  average  profit  per  family.  The  profit 
shown  means  the  net  amount  received  after  deducting  all  outlay. 
From  boarders  and  lodgers  flat  percentages  of  the  gross  receipts  were 
assumed  to  represent  the  profit,  namely,  20  per  cent  for  boarders  or 
boarders  and  lodgers  and  50  per  cent  for  lodgers.  It  will  be  noticed 
by  reference  to  the  table  that  hi  the  New  England  group  the  most 
important  source  of  income  outside  of  wages,  as  respects  both  number 
of  families  and  average  profit,  was  boarders  and  lodgers,  160,  or  18.7 
per  cent  of  the  families  having  an  average  profit  for  the  year  of  $51.79 
from  this  source.  Ninety-seven,  or  11.4  per  cent,  of  the  families  had 
an  average  profit  of  $17.10  from  gardens. 

The  New  England  cotton-mill  employees  in  most  cases  occupy 
tenements  affording  no  facilities  for  keeping  poultry,  swine,  and  cows 
and  are,  furthermore,  subject  to  greater  restrictions  than  the  southern 
operatives;  hence  very  few  families  in  the  New  England  group 
reported  a  profit  from  these  sources.  Probably  a  larger  number  also 
would  have  kept  gardens  if  the  housing  conditions  had  permitted. 

In  the  southern  group  a  larger  percentage  of  families  derived  addi- 
tional income  from  gardens  than  from  any  other  source  specified  in 
the  table,  575,  or  36.7  per  cent,  of  the  families  having  an  average 
profit  of  $17.14  from  this  source.  The  largest  average  additional 
income  derived  from  any  specified  source  was  $46.32,  the  average 
profit  for  the  411  families  which  kept  cows.  The  proportion  of  cotton- 
mill  families  deriving  an  additional  income  from  the  specified  sources 
was  larger  in  each  case  in  the  southern  group  than  in  the  New  England 
group.  This  was  due  as  regards  the  keeping  of  gardens,  poultry, 
swine,  and  cows  to  the  greater  opportunities  afforded  and  the  fewer 
restrictions  in  the  South.  The  table  follows: 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FAMILIES  RECEIVING  ADDITIONAL  INCOME  FROM 
SOURCES  OTHER  THAN  WAGES,  AND  AVERAGE  NET  INCOME  FROM  EACH 
SOURCE  AND  ALL  SOURCES,  BY  STATES  AND  STATE  GROUPS. 


State. 

Fami- 
lies. 

.Boarders  and  lodgers. 

Gardens. 

Fami- 
lies 
having. 

Per 
cent  of 
all  fami- 
lies. 

Aver- 
age net 
income 
per 
family. 

Fami- 
lies 
having. 

Per 

cent  of 
all  fami- 
lies. 

Aver- 
age net 
Income 
per 

family. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 
Maine                                                       

155 
84 
438 
177 

23 
14 

88 
35 

14.8 

16.7 
20.1 
19.8 

$35.04 
62.00 
59.51 
39.29 

11 
18 
47 
21 

7.1 
21.4 
10.7 
11.9 

$13.64 
13.89 
13.91 

28.81 

Total  

854 

160 

36 
114 
107 
66 
64 
25 

18.7 

51.79 

97 

11.4 

35.9 
38.1 
47.5 
23.7 
24.5 
44.0 

17.10 

16.14 
19.71 
15.16 
16.49 
14.84 
19.23 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

78 
499 
432 
312 
155 
91 

46.2 
22.8 
24.8 
21.2 
41.3 
27.5 

28.19 
30.85 
30.75 
42.06 
41.22 
29.96 

28 
190 
205 
74 
38 
40 

Total                            

1,567 

412 

26.3 

34.46 

575 

36.7 

17.14 

State. 

Poultry. 

Swine. 

Cows. 

Fam- 
ilies 
hav- 
ing. 

Per 

cent 
of  all 
fami- 
lies. 

Aver- 
age net 
income 

fam- 

ny. 

Fam- 
ilies 
hav- 
ing. 

Per 

cent 
of  all 
fami- 
lies. 

Aver- 
age net 
ncome 
per 
fam- 

ny. 

Fam- 
ilies 
hav- 
ing. 

Per 
cent 
of  a  11 
fami- 
lies. 

Aver- 
age 
net 
in- 
come 
per 
fam- 

ny. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

Maine       .                        

7 
8 
19 
8 

4.5 
9.5 
4.3 
4.5 

$16.71 
27.00 
13.95 
43.13 

3 
2 
3 

1.9 
2.4 

.7 

822.00 
14.50 
63.00 

2 
4 
2 
3 

1.3 
4.8 
.5 
1.7 

$37.50 
26.75 
27.50 
28.33 

New  Hampshire               

Rhode  Island                    

Total  

42 

14 
78 
89 
46 
23 
20 

4.9 

17.9 
15.6 
20.6 
14.7 
14.8 
22.0 

22.45 

8 

.9 

35.50 

11 

1.3 

10.3 
25.7 
29.4 
17.3 
36.1 
41.8 

29.27 

34.25 
50.42 
40.27 
36.04 
57.54 
53.  32 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Virginia  . 

11.00 
13.01 
11.02 
14.87 
14.57 
12.00 

1 
88 
28 
23 
10 
7 

== 

1.3 

17.6 
6.5 
7.4 
6.5 

7.7 

8.00 
30.61 
33.25 
21.83 
22.40 
16.14 

8 
128 
127 
54 
56 
38 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina                  

Georgia 

Alabama  

Mississippi 

Total  

270 

17.2 

12.63 

157 

10.0 

28.48 

411 

26.2 

46.32 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FAMILIES  RECEIVING  ADDITIONAL  INCOME  FROM 
SOURCES  OTHER  THAN  WAGES,  AND  AVERAGE  NET  INCOME  FROM  EACH 
SOURCE  AND  ALL  SOURCES,  BY  STATES  AND  STATE  GROUPS— Concluded. 


State. 

Miscellaneous. 

All  sources  other  than  wages. 

Fami- 
lies 
having. 

Per  cent 
of  all 
families. 

Average 
net  in- 
come per 
family. 

Fami- 
lies 
having. 

Per  cent 
of  all 
families. 

Average 
net  in- 
come per 
family. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

Maine                             

36 
13 

61 

44 

23.2 
15.5 
13.9 
24.9 

$78.  75 
79.62 
201.  74 
100.45 

53 
37 

166 
80 

34.2 
44.0 
37.9 
45.2 

$76.40 
64.00 
106.00 
87.00 

New  Hampshire                        

Rhodelsland                  

Total  

154 

18.0 

133.  74 

336 

39.3 

92.00 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Virginia                             .                

15 
158 
87 
71 
33 
27 

19.2 
31.7 

20.1 
22.8 
21.3 
29.7 

29.33 
74.96 
82.39 
90.03 
72.91 
49.96 

56 
419 
335 
199 
126 
72 

71.8 

83.8 
77.5 
63.8 
81.3 
79.1 

40.60 
70.02 
62.67 
66.93 
71.78 
72.86 

South  Carolina                 .    ... 

Georgia  

Alabama                          

Mississippi  

Total                        

391 

25.0 

75.70 

1,207 

77.0 

66.70 

BOABDEBS  AND  LODGERS. 

In  the  group  of  New  England  States  18.7  per  cent  of  the  families 
visited  kept  boarders  or  lodgers,  not  members  of  the  family,  the 
average  profit  per  family  from  this  source  estimated  on  the  basis 
explained  above,  page  500,  being  $51.79  for  the  year. 

In  the  southern  group  the  percentage  of  families  profiting  by  this 
source  was  26.3  of  the  total  number  visited,  and  the  average  profit 
per  family  was  $34.46. 

GARDENS. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  families  visited  11.4  per  cent  derived  an 
income  from  the  cultivation  of  vegetable  gardens  in  the  New  England 
group  and  36.7  per  cent  in  the  southern  group. 

Little  provision  was  made  for  the  operatives'  welfare  outside  the 
mill  in  the  earlier  days,  when  the  textile  manufacturing  companies 
of  New  England  established  tenement  houses  for  their  employees,  and 
cases  were  rare  when  sufficient  ground  was  set  aside  for  cultivation 
except  on  a  miniature  scale,  so  that  most  of  the  families  of  mill 
operatives  who  cultivated  gardens  were  those  who  owned  or  rented 
ground  independently  of  the  employing  companies.  Later  a  few  of 
the  companies  apportioned  sections  of  land  located  in  the  vicinity  of 
their  mills  for  the  use  of  their  employees'  families  as  gardens,  and 
thus  many  families  have  been  able  to  cultivate  their  portion  and  raise 
their  own  vegetables.  This  condition  obtains  more  generally  in  the 
South.  However,  it  so  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  housewife  to 
attend  to  the  garden,  in  addition  to  the  care  of  her  children,  that  in 
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cases  where  the  allotted  land  is  remote  from  the  home  the  garden  is 
often  neglected  in  favor  of  the  children. 

The  small  proportionate  number  of  families  cultivating  gardens  in 
the  New  England  group  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  greater  number 
of  cotton  mills  in  that  section  are  located  in  cities.  In  the  southern 
group  a  larger  proportion  of  mills  are  in  towns  or  mill  villages,  many 
of  which  have  been  laid  out  within  the  last  decade  especially  for 
operatives'  homes;  and  naturally  the  garden  became  a  feature  in  the 
scheme,  encouraged  by  the  employing  companies,  some  of  whom 
donate  annual  cash  prizes  for  the  best  kept  gardens. 

In  some  localities  in  the  South  it  was  stated  that  the  cultivation  of 
gardens  was  practically  compulsory,  inasmuch  as  in  case  of  the  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  employee  to  plow  his  lot  by  a  specified  time  the 
company  does  it  and  deducts  the  charges  therefor  from  the  wages  of 
the  delinquent. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  southern  families  reported  having  sold 
the  product  of  their  gardens  over  and  above  what  was  needed  for 
family  consumption. 

The  average  profit  per  family  from  garden  produce  for  the  97  New 
England  families  reported  was  $17.10  for  the  year  covered. 

In.  the  southern  group  the  average  profit  per  family  from  garden 
produce  for  the  575  families  reporting  was  $17.14. 

POULTRY. 

The  number  of  families  raising  poultry  and  deriving  profit  from 
the  same,  either  from  selling  or  home  consumption,  was  42,  or  4.9 
per  cent  of  all  the  families  visited  in  the  New  England  group.  The 
average  profit  for  the  year  was  $22.45  per  family. 

In  the  southern  group,  270  families,  or  17.2  per  cent  of  all  the 
families  reporting,  derived  profit  from  raising  poultry,  this  profit 
averaging  $12.63  per  family.  Members  of  several  southern  families, 
when  interviewed,  stated  that  it  does  not  pay  to  keep  chickens,  as 
they  have  to  be  cooped  during  the  summer  months  on  account  of 
the  gardens,  and  they  claim  the  expense  of  feed  is  greater  than  the 
value  of  eggs  and  chickens  produced.  They  keep  them,  however,  in 
spite  of  this,  as  the  loss  is  small  and  .they  wish  to  have  the  eggs  and 
chickens  in  case  of  sickness,  when  they  may  be  scarce  and  hard  to 
obtain  by  purchase. 

SWINE. 

Of  the  854  families  visited  in  New  England,  only  8,  or  less  than 
1  per  cent,  raised  or  kept  swine,  and  the  average  profit  realized  by 
these  families  during  the  year  covered  was  $35.50. 

In  the  southern  group,  157  families,  or  10  per  cent  of  the  1,567 
families,  added  to  their  income  in  this  manner.  The  cost  of  keep- 
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ing  swine  is  trivial  in  many  of  the  southern  mill  villages,  where  they 
are  usually  permitted  to  roam  at  large  through  the  streets  and  lots. 
Hogs  furnished  meat  for  the  winter  to  many  families  of  operatives, 
those  not  raising  them  purchasing  pork  from  those  who  did.  The 
cotton  mill  company  at  one  place  makes  an  annual  practice  of  pre- 
senting each  family  among  its  employees  with  a  pig  and  provides 
pens  as  well.  Some  few  mill  communities  in  the  South  do  not  per- 
mit the  keeping  of  swine  in  their  limits,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  custom 
is  not  only  permitted,  but  encouraged. 

cows. 

As  a  result  of  municipal  restriction  before  noted,  the  number  of 
families  reported  as  keeping  cows  in  the  New  England  group  was 
only  1.3  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  the  average  annual  profit 
from  this. source  being  $29.27  per  family. 

In  the  southern  group,  26.2  per  cent  of  the  families  visited  kept 
cows,  the  average  profit  per  family  being  $46.32.  In  one  Southern 
State,  Mississippi,  38  families,  or  41.8  per  cent  of  the  91  families 
visited,  derived  an  income  from  this  source.  In  most  of  the  more 
thickly  settled  mill  communities,  the  keeping  of  cows  is  discouraged 
for  sanitary  reasons,  but  they  are  found  hi  the  rural  settlements, 
where  the  yards  at  the  houses  are  sometimes  large  enough  to  be 
used  for  pasturage.  Families  whose  yards  are  small  usually  stake 
out  their  cows  to  graze  on  the  nearby  common.  Several  of  the 
mill  companies  in  the  South  own  pasturage  in  which  such  of  their 
employees  as  have  cows  are  allowed  to  graze  them.  One  company 
is  reported  as  giving  free  pasturage  in  its  two  20-acre  pastures, 
only  requiring  beneficiaries  to  keep  the  fences  in  good  repair. 
Another  charges  $1  per  month  for  each  cow  pastured,  but  in  this 
case  few  of  the  employees  availed  themselves  of  the  offer,  preferring 
instead  to  have  their  cows  graze  on  the  common.  Other  companies 
give  good  pasturage  entirely  free  for  the  cows  of  their  employees. 
One  furnishes  a  shed  at  the  pasture  free  of  charge.  In  the  southern 
group  some  of  the  families  keeping  more  than  one  cow  sold  milk  or 
butter  to  their  neighbors,  which  accounts  for  the  large  average  profit 
per  family  in  this  section. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Of  the  miscellaneous  sources  of  income,  the  most  important  item 
is  that  of  revenue  from  the  rent  of  property  owned,  through  which 
61  families  in  New  England  received  an  average  of  $239.21  per  family. 
Profits  from  farms  or  orchards  amounted  to  $1,337  in  6  families; 
money  contributed  toward  the  support  of  families  by  absent  mem- 
bers amounted  to  $587  in  5  families;  and  23  families  in  this  group 
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reported  having  benefited  by  the  profit-sharing  system  to  the  amount 
of  $512.  Regarding  the  income  from  all  sources  other  than  wages, 
39.3  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  families  visited  in  New  England 
had  such  income,  the  average  amount  per  family  being  $92.00. 

In  the  southern  group,  61  families  received  an  average  of  $113.07 
from  rent  of  property  owned  and  129  families  received  an  average  of 
$28.21  per  family  from  donations  or  remissions  from  the  mill  company, 
24  families  received  $1,641  profits  from  farms  or  orchards,  and 
11  families  received  $824,  money  contributed  by  absent  members. 
The  average  amount  per  family  from  all  sources  other  than  wages 
was  $66.70  in  the  southern  group,  the  number  of  families  receiving 
such  income  representing  77.0  per  cent  of  all  the  families. 

The  following  table  presents  information  relating  to  different 
sources  of  family  income  other  than  wages,  according  to  race  of 
family.  Data  are  given  for  the  New  England  families  only,  as  only 
4  of  the  heads  of  families  reported  in  the  southern  group  are  other 
than  American. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FAMILIES  RECEIVING  ADDITIONAL  INCOME  FROM 
SOURCES  OTHER  THAN  WAGES,  AND  AVERAGE  NET  INCOME  FROM  EACH  SOURCE 
AND  ALL  SOURCES,  BY  RACES,  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 


Race. 

All 
fami- 
lies. 

Boarders  and  lodgers. 

Garden. 

Fami- 
lies 
having. 

Percent 
of  all 
families. 

Average 
net  in- 
come per 
family. 

Fami- 
lies 
having. 

Per  cent 
of  all 
families. 

Average 
net  in- 
come per 
family. 

41 
89 
422 
11 
14 
14 
114 
27 
46 
55 
9 
7 
5 

6 
8 
59 

14.  0 
9.0 
14.0 

$30.  50 
02.00 
48.69 

2 
10 
45 
5 
2 

4.9 
11.2 
10.7 
45.5 
14.3 

830.50 
9.30 
14.18 
•       25.  40 
17.50 

English 

French  Canadian     .  .        

French  (France) 

1 
10 
11 
15 
26 
18 
1 
1 
4 

7.1 
71.4 
9.6 
55.6 
56.5 
32.7 
11.1 
14.3 
80.0 

42.00 
77.20 
31.36 

40.67 
62  36 

Greek 

Irish 

12 
8 

10.5 
29.6 

9.33 
56.88 

Italian 

Polish 

Portuguese  

59.78 
30.00 
104.00 
25.  00 

10 

1 
2 

18.2 
11.1 
28.6 

9.60 
2.00 
20.00 

Scandinavian                    .  .         ... 

Scotch 

Total                    

854 

160 

18.7 

51.79 

97 

11.4 

17.10 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FAMILIES  RECEIVING  ADDITIONAL  INCOME  FROM 
SOURCES  OTHER  THAN  WAGES,  AND  AVERAGE  NET  INCOME  FROM  EACH  SOURCE 
AND  ALL  SOURCES,  BY  RACES,  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP— Concluded. 


Race. 

Poultry. 

Swine. 

Cows. 

Fam- 
ilies 
hav- 
ing. 

Per 
cent 
of  all 
fami- 
lies. 

Average 
net 
income 
per 
family. 

Fam- 
ilies 
hav- 
ing. 

Per 
cent 
of  all 
fami- 
lies. 

Average 
net 
income 
per 
family. 

Fam- 
ilies 
hav- 
ing. 

Per 
cent 
of  all 
fami- 
lies. 

Average 
net 
income 
per 
family. 

American  

2 
4 
22 
1 
1 

4.9 
4.5 
5.2 
9.1 
7.1 

$22.50 
20.25 
26.41 
10.00 
16.00 

English 

1 

7 

1 

1.1 
1.7 
9.1 

$40.00 
26.43 
25.00 

French  Canadian  

4 
1 
1 

0.9 
9.1 
7.1 

$25.  75 
32.00 
20.00 

French  (France) 

German    • 

Greek  .  .  , 

Irish  

5 

1 

4.4 
3.7 

14.40 
50.00 

Italian 

1 

3.7 

35.00 

Polish  

Portuguese 

5 

9.1 

16.00 

1 

1.8 

120.  00 

Scandinavian  

Scotch  .  .  . 

1 

4.3 

8.00 

1 

14.3 

9.00 

1 

14.3 

37.00 

Other  foreign  races  

Total  

42 

4.9 

22.45 

8 

.9 

35.50 

11 

1.3 

29.27 

Race. 

Miscellaneous. 

All  sources  other  than  wages. 

Fami- 
lies 
having. 

Per  cent 
of  all 
families. 

Average 
net  in- 
come per 
family. 

Fami- 
lies 
having. 

Per  cent 
of  all 
families. 

Average 
net  in- 
come per 
family. 

American  

6 
12 
82 
1 
1 

14.6 
13.5 
19.4 
9.1 
7.1 

$95.  33 
223.  33 
101.06 
5.00 
9.00 

13 
26 
150 
5 
4 
10 
38 
20 
27 
33 
3 
3 
4 

31.7 
29.2 
35.6 
45.5 
28.6 
71.4 
33.3 
74.1 
58.7 
60.0 
33.3 
45.7 
80.0 

Sf«7.  23 
135.00 
83.13 
39.80 
30.50 
77.20 
124.  38 
107.00 
74.00 
90.00 
60.67 
66.00 
191.  67 

English 

French  Canadian  

French  (France) 

German 

Greek... 

Irish... 

20 
4 
4 
21 

1 

17.5 

14.8 
8.7 
38.2 
11.1 

216.  10 
181.  25 
289.  25 
103.  05 
150.00 

Italian... 

Polish  ..     . 

Portuguese 

Scandinavian  

Scotch  . 

Other  foreign  races  

2 

10.5 

262.50 

Total  

154 

18.0 

133.  74 

336 

39.3 

94.11 

It  is  seen  from  the  table  that  the  highest  per  cent  of  families  who 
received  a  revenue  from  boarders  and  lodgers  was  among  the  Greeks, 
followed  by  the  Italians,  Polish,  and  Portuguese. 

Of  the  854  families  in  the  New  England  group  154,  or  18  per  cent 
received  income  other  than  from  wages  or  from  the  five  sources 
specified. 

Twenty-seven  French  Canadian  families  received  an  average  of 
$174.22  per  family  from  the  rent  of  property  owned,  while  10  Irish 
families  reached  the  high  average  of  $347.30  per  family,  7  English 
families  averaged  $348.57,  and  10  Portuguese  families  averaged 
$157.20  from  this  source.  Five  French  Canadian  families  received 
an  average  of  $107.40  per  family  from  the  produce  of  their  farms  in 
Canada.  Six  French  Canadian  families  received  an  average  of  $78.17 
per  family  from  interest  on  money  invested  and  2  families  of  the 
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same  race  received  an  average  of  $442.50  each  from  the  sale  of  live 
stock  or  other  property. 

From  the  profit-sharing  system  practiced  in  one  community  in 
Rhode  Island  the  French  Canadians  derived  the  greatest  benefit  among 
the  families  reported,  7  families  of  this  race  receiving  an  average  of 
$36.29  from  this  source,  as  against  11  Portuguese  families  receiving 
an  average  of  $16.73,  4  English  families  receiving  an  average  of  $12.75, 
and  1  Irish  family  receiving  $23.  From  pensions,  one  family  each  of 
Irish,  American,  English,  and  French  Canadian  received  $144,  $108, 
$93,  and  $48,  respectively. 

The  summary  giving  the  per  cent  of  families  having  income  from 
all  sources  other  than  wages  indicates  that  the  Greeks,  Italians, 
Portuguese,  and  Polish  show  the  greatest  tendency  to  supplement 
their  wages  with  additional  income  of  some  sort,  while  the  races 
longer  identified  with  the  industry  show  more  of  a  tendency  to  live 
on  their  wages  alone. 

The  average  amount  of  supplementary  income  per  family  from  all 
sources  other  than  wages  was  greatest  among  the  English  families 
reporting,  followed  in  order  by  the  Irish,  Italians,  and  Portuguese. 

SAVINGS  AND  OWNERSHIP  OF  PROPERTY. 

At  each  community  visited  effort  was  made  to  ascertain  the  facts 
relating  to  the  pecuniary  condition  of  operatives — to  what  extent 
they  had  accumulated  savings,  acquired  property,  or  provided  insur- 
ance. Replies  to  inquiries  concerning  these  points  were  obtained 
from  mill  employees  and  their  families  and  many  savings  bank 
officials  and  others  cognizant  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  their 
neighborhoods  were  interviewed. 

It  was  found  that,  while  most  of  the  operatives  were  disposed  to 
reply  freely  to  questions  relating  to  their  insurance,  there  was  a 
decided  reluctance  on  the  part  of  many  to  give  any  information  as  to 
savings  or  property  owned.  In  cases  where  it  was  manifest  that  there 
were  no  savings,  statements  to  that  effect  were  usually  made  with 
frankness;  but  there  were  many  instances  where  the  surroundings 
indicated  thrift,  yet  the  declarations  of  the  operatives  were  in  effect 
that  nothing  was  saved.  The  opinions  of  bank  officials  and  other 
outsiders  interviewed  were,  for  the  most  part,  based  on  rough  esti- 
mates, so*  that  it  will  be  seen  that  reliable  data  covering  savings  and 
property  acquired  from  savings  of  operatives  were  exceedingly 
difficult  to  obtain. 

As  a  rule  the  native  American  workingmen,  who  by  thrift  have 
acquired  or  may  be  acquiring  homes  or  are  otherwise  accumulating 
savings,  are  not  unwilling  to  let  the  fact  be  known — indeed,  they  are 
distinctly  proud  to  be  recognized  as  prosperous  citizens  of  their  com- 
munities. This  is  the  case,  also,  though  in  a  somewhat  less  degree, 
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with  the  French  Canadians.  But  among  the  Polish,  Portuguese, 
Greeks,  and  other  Europeans  of  the  later  comers  into  the  industry, 
who  were  individually  interviewed,  there  was  a  decided  reluctance  to 
admit  that  they  had  saved  any  money,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  money-order  records  at  local  post-offices  showed  that  goodly  sums 
were  continually  being  sent  home  to  their  fatherlands.  Foreigners  of 
this  class  are  suspicious  of  anybody  and  everybody  in  the  new  country 
who  may  manifest  an  interest  in  their  personal  welfare,  and  their 
distrust  of  banks  causes  them  to  hoard  their  savings  in  their  homes 
or  in  belts  or  bags  on  their  persons. 

With  the  low  rates  of  wages  which  prevail  in  the  cotton  mills,  sav- 
ing is  at  best  but  a  slow  process,  requiring  very  careful  expenditures 
and  no  little  self-denial.  In  New  England,  however,  the  native  Amer- 
icans who  still  remain  in  the  industry  have  a  considerable  representa- 
tion in  the  more-skilled  and  better-paid  positions,  and  through  this 
condition  and  their  inherited  habits  of  thrift  many  of  them  are  able 
to  live  in  moderate  comfort  and  some  have  managed  to  save  something 
to  provide  for  old  age.  Among  certain  classes  of  foreigners,  notably 
the  Poles,  Portuguese,  and  Greeks,  there  is  often  found  a  desire  to 
save,  which  amounts  almost  to  a  mania.  Some  of  these  people  carry 
frugality  beyond  the  limit  of  safety. 

The  French  Canadians,  who  comprise  more  than  one-half  of  the 
operatives  in  the  New  England  mills,  are  generally  thrifty.  Many 
are  owners  of  small  farms  in  Canada,  acquired  from  their  savings  as 
operatives,  and  others  are  saving  with  that  end  in  view.  It  is  the 
custom  of  these  to  deposit  their  savings  in  local  savings  banks  until 
the  sum  to  their  credit  reaches  an  amount  sufficient  to  take  to  Canada 
for  the  purchase  of  land.  In  localities  that  have  been  affected  by 
reduction  in  wages  or  short  working  time,  the  French  Canadians  are 
very  rarely  reduced  to  destitution.  They  usually  have  some  fund 
on  which  they  may  draw  in  emergencies.  Almost  none  are  found  in 
the  pauper  class  in  times  of  business  depression.  After  the  general 
cut  in  wages  in  1907,  however,  many  French,  Canadians  returned  to 
Canada  to  remain  permanently.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  their  family 
life,  while  the  children  are  young,  the  expense  incident  to  their  rearing, 
with  only  the  father  at  work,  makes  saving  a  difficult  matter.  In 
addition  to  this,  it  is  customary  for  all  French  stores  in  mill  cities  to 
extend  credit  to  all  newcomers  of  the  race,  which  involves  the  family 
at  the  start  in  a  debt  that  requires  a  long  period  of  the  closest  frugality 
to  liquidate.  As  the  children  grow  to  the  estate  of  breadwinners 
they  begin  to  pay  board  to  their  parents  and  are  encouraged  to  save. 
Early  marriages  are  favored  by  French  Canadian  parents  as  a  means 
of  reducing  expenses  in  the  parental  family.  It  is  typical  of  this  race 
that  their  family  ties  are  especially  strong.  For  example,  should  one 
of  the  children  display  a  talent  for  music,  the  other  members  of  the 
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family  are  invariably  willing  and  ready  to  assist  by  the  fruits  of  their 
labor  in  the  education  of  the  more  favored  one.  Perhaps  a  son  is  pre- 
paring for  the  ministry,  in  which  case  all  of  his  family  are  proud  to 
contribute  a  share  of  their  earnings  to  carry  him  through  his  course 
of  study. 

Considering  the  number  of  cotton-manufacturing  communities  in 
New  England  wherein  the  French  Canadians  predominate,  there  are 
comparatively  few  of  this  race  who  are  local  real-estate  holders. 
There  are  some  exceptions,  however,  notably  at  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
where  one  large  section  of  the  city  is  peopled  almost  exclusively  with 
them,  nearly  every  house  being  owned  by  its  occupant. 

The  English  operatives  are  less  given  to  accumulating  savings  from 
their  wages  than  are  either  the  native  Americans  or  the  French  Cana- 
dians, though  they  usually  receive  the  higher  wages  of  the  more 
skilled  occupations  in  the  mills.  Their  expenditure  for  food  is  far 
greater  than  is  that  of  the  French  Canadians,  and  their  manner  of 
living  less  frugal.  Many  of  them  own  their  homes,  however,  and  the 
majority  save  something  when  the  mills  are  running  full  time. 

The  Irish  are  perhaps  less  completely  identified  with  the  cotton 
industry  than  any  of  the  others  reported  as  of  foreign  birth  or  descent. 
That  is,  there  are  among  them  fewer  families  all  of  whose  wage-earners 
are  employed  in  cotton  mills.  Quite  a  number  of  families  containing 
workers  in  this  industry,  who  have  saved  considerable  sums,  were 
ascertained  to  have  done  so  through  having  revenues  from  other 
industries.  Many  fathers  and  sons  of  this  race  have  gradually  drawn 
out  of  the  cotton  mills  and  found  more  remunerative  employment 
elsewhere,  leaving  the  daughters  employed  in  the  mills. 

The  few  Scotch  who  are  engaged  in  the  cotton  industry  are  gener- 
ally found  in  the  occupations  commanding  the  higher  wages,  and  they 
are  almost  without  exception  fairly  well  to  do  through  their  proverbi- 
ally careful  husbandry. 

The  Poles  appear  to  be  the  most  thrifty  among  the  Europeans 
engaged  in  this  industry.  No  chance  for  " putting  something  aside" 
escapes  them.  As  a  rule  they  come  to  this  country  on  borrowed 
money  and  from  the  start  restrict  themselves  in  all  ways  in  order  to 
pay  back  the  debt,  and  the  habit  thus  formed  becomes  fixed.  Many 
save  enough  in  three  or  four  years  to  secure  small  farms,  paying  cash 
for  the  land  and  borrowing  from  local  banks  to  build  and  start  as 
farmers.  Some  deposit  in  savings  banks,  but  the  greater  number 
hoard  their  savings  at  their  homes — with  occasional  disastrous 
results — until  enough  has  accrued  to  invest.  A  robbery  in  a  Polish 
district  usually  causes  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  hoardings  and 
results  in  a  substantial  increase  in  the  bank  deposits  made  by  Poles. 

In  some  localities  the  savings  banks  seem  to  be  more  popular  than 
others  with  the  Poles.  In  Easthampton,  Mass.,  the  greater  number 
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of  accounts  opened  in  savings  banks  during  the  last  five  years  have 
been  opened  by  them.  Out  of  a  Polish  population  of  1 ,000  there  are 
over  400  depositors.  At  Three  Rivers,  Mass.,  a  savings  company  had 
$120,000  deposited  by  Polish  mill  operatives.  At  Manchester,  N.  H., 
with  a  population  of  3,500  Poles,  very  few  deposited  in  the  local  banks. 
Instead,  it  is  their  practice,  as  learned  at  the  post-office,  to  forward 
amounts,  ranging  from  $20  to  $30,  to  a  New  York  banker  every  three 
or  four  weeks.  In  foreign  money  orders  issued  at  the  same  post-office 
$5,300  was  sent  home  in  one  year  recently  by  Poles.  Large  amounts 
are  also  reported  as  being  sent  through  the  post-office  at  Housatonic, 
Mass.,  by  them. 

The  paramount  incentive  for  the  Portuguese  operative  to  save 
his  earnings  appears  to  be  the  acquirement  of  a  small  farm  in  his 
native  land,  with  the  independent  standing  such  ownership  bestows 
upon  him.  For  this  he  is  willing  to  strive  to  the  extent  of  his  powers 
of  endurance.  All  save,  old  and  young.  They  do  not  become 
naturalized,  having  always  the  absorbing  idea  of  returning  to  Por- 
tugal to  take  the  coveted  position  of  landowner.  They  are  like 
the  Poles  in  their  distrust  of  savings  banks,  and  follow  the  same 
practice  of  hoarding  their  savings,  with  the  same  occasional  dis- 
astrous results.  In  only  one  mill  community  was  information 
secured  of  any  considerable  investment  in  local  real  estate  by  the 
Portuguese.  This  was  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  where  their  holdings 
are  second  only  to  those  of  the  French  Canadians.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  70  per  cent  of  the  Portuguese  mill  workers  are  saving 
some  portion  of  their  wages. 

No  such  variety  of  nationalities  is  found  in  the  South  among 
cotton-mill  workers  as  in  the  case  of  New  England;  nevertheless, 
marked  differences  as  regards  frugality  and  thrift  were  found  in 
different  communities  in  these  States.  The  cotton-mill  operatives 
in  the  South  are  to  a  large  extent  drawn  from  a  class  not  noted  for 
thrift,  since  before  going  to  the  cotton  mills  they  had  had  little 
opportunity  to  practice  it.  The  great  majority  of  these  people 
came  to  the  mill  communities  direct  from  life  on  the  small  farms. 
Up  to  the  time  that  they  came  to  the  mills  few  of  them  had  ever 
handled  much  actual  money,  and  after  they  had  worked  out  the 
amounts  advanced  by  the  mills  to  bring  them  to  the  mill  settlements 
and  locate  them,  they  found  it  difficult  to  withstand  the  numerous 
temptations  to  spend  what  money  might  have  gone  into  savings. 
It  was  noted  that  those  who  had  remained  a  long  time  in  one  locality 
and  who  had  been  industrious  and  enjoyed  good  health  had  accumu- 
lated something,  but  the  class  of  families  that  moved  frequently 
from  one  mill  village  to  another  was  without  savings. 

Many  of  the  mills,  especially  the  older  and  larger  ones,  have  done 
much  by  establishing  and  contributing  to  schools  and  by  various 
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kinds  of  welfare  work  to  make  their  employees  contented  and  to 
secure  a  permanent  class  of  operatives.  At  some  of  these  mills  the 
operatives  employed  are  in  marked  distinction  to  those  found  at 
the  average  mill  of  the  smaller  type.  As  is  natural  in  those  com- 
munities where  the  work  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  opera- 
tives has  been  most  active,  thrift  and  savings  are  more  generally 
found.  A  considerable  number  of  mills  encouraged  savings  by 
paying  interest  on  deposits  and,  in  some  cases,  earnings  of  employees 
left  on  deposit  received  interest  in  excess  of  the  savings-bank  rate 
in  -the  locality. 

Thus  in  one  section  of  North  Carolina,  with  old-established  cotton 
mills,  it  is  a  common  thing  to  find  operatives'  families  with  good- 
sized  bank  accounts,  deposits  with  the  employing  mill  companies, 
or  investments  in  building  and  loan  associations.  Many  have 
become  clear  owners  of  farms  or  homes  that  were  purchased  with 
their  saved  earnings,  and  at  the  time  of  this  investigation  many 
others  were  paying  for  property  either  by  direct  dealing  with  the 
seller  or  through  the  associations. 

At  another  manufacturing  center  in  this  State,  three  banks  afford 
facilities  for  saving,  one  being  a  semiphilanthropic  institution  founded 
by  several  cotton  and  tobacco  capitalists.  A  feature  of  the  institu- 
tion is  the  making  of  loans  to  its  depositors  on  real  estate,  50  per 
cent  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  contemplated  purchase  being 
secured  by  deed  of  trust  to  a  local  trust  company  and  placed  to 
credit  of  the  depositor,  the  money  being  paid  out  by  the  bank  as 
the  work  progresses.  Interest  on  the  loan  is  at  6  per  cent,  and  time 
of  repayment  of  the  principal  varies  according  to  circumstances  so 
greatly  as  to  be  practically  indefinite.  An  official  stated  that  when 
the  institution  was  started,  several  years  ago,  "  everybody  said  we 
were  crazy."  The  bank,  nevertheless,  had  found  its  loan  scheme 
fairly  profitable,  and  had  had  no  advantage  taken  of  its  liberality 
in  regard  to  time  of  repayment.  About  one  hundred  persons  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  build  houses  or  buy  land. 
After  a  deposit  of  $150  or  so  is  accumulated,  a  depositor  is  at  liberty 
to  apply  for  a  loan.  The  official  further  stated  that  the  tendency 
among  the  cotton-mill  workers  was  to  become  real-estate  owners. 
After  securing  homes  of  their  own  the  more  prosperous  ones  con- 
tinued to  invest  in  land  and  houses. 

It  was  learned  from  other  sources  that  about  one-half  of  the  cotton- 
mill  operatives  here  were  saving,  and  the  statement  was  made  that 
in  these  cases  it  was  through  the  efforts  of  the  women  rather  than 
of  the  men  that  saving  was  accomplished. 

At  another  town  in  which  there  were  3  cotton  mills  it  was  stated 
that  cases  were  extremely  rare  where  operatives  owned  their  homes. 
A  building  and  loan  association  organized  four  years  before  the  time 
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of  this  investigation  had  among  its  members  only  6  families  of  mill 
operatives,  and  the  agent  found  but  one  family  with  a  bank  account. 
The  rest  either  did  not  save  at  all,  and  that  was  most  usually  the 
case,  or  they  kept  their  savings  at  home. 

The  same  varying  conditions  were  found  in  South  Carolina.  At 
one  cotton-manufacturing  community  with  about  3,000  operatives 
it  was  stated  that  there  were  probably  only  50  with  deposits  in  the 
local  banks.  Of  the  675  employees  of  one  of  the  mills  24  had  deposits 
varying  from  $32  to  $700.  One  family  with  4  workers  all  the  time 
and  5  a  part  of  the  time  had  paid  for  a  house  and  lot  worth  $2,300, 
entirely  out  of  their  earnings  at  the  mill.  Another  family  of  5  workers 
had  paid  $1,000  for  a  farm  and  were  then  saving  to  build  a  house  on 
it,  with  the  intention  of  leaving  the  mill  as  soon  as  this  had  been 
accomplished.  But  by  far  the  greater  number  of  operatives'  families 
in  this  place  were  reported  to  be  either  "just  about  even,"  or  in 
debt. 

At  another  town  in  which  there  were  upwards  of  600  operatives, 
only  28,  or  less  than  5  per  cent,  were  depositors  in  the  local  bank, 
and  most  of  these  were  overseers  or  section  men. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  one  exceptionally  thrifty  mill  town  a  bank 
official  stated  that  about  700  families,  representing  over  90  per  cent 
of  the  operatives,  had  savings  deposits,  and  23  had  paid  for  their 
homes  out  of  their  savings. 

At  another  town  with  about  700  operatives  it  was  reported  that 
only  4  had  bank  deposits  and  that  not  over  18  families  had  any 
money  saved.  Some  kept  their  small  savings  in  trunks,  etc.  Many 
of  the  operatives  at  this  place  had  assigned  their  wages  in  advance 
to  the  local  merchant,  and  were  continually  in  debt. 

At  one  community  with  several  cotton  mills  employing  about 
2,000  operatives,  an  effort  was  made  a  few  years  ago  to  induce 
investment  in  land,  by  requiring  very  small  payments,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  operatives  purchased  lots,  but  nearly  all  of 
them  had  dropped  out  after  making  two  or  three  payments.  There 
were  at  the  time  of  this  investigation  perhaps  50  families  containing 
cotton-mill  workers  who  were  keeping  up  their  payments,  but  in 
most  of  these  families  the  men  were  employed  in  better-paying 
occupations  outside  the  cotton  industry.  As  a  rule  the  families  at 
this  place  were  improvident,  living  from  pay  day  to  pay  day  only, 
buying  freely  when  they  had  money  in  hand  and  then  going  in  want. 

At  another  village  the  mill  company  had  an  aggregate  sum  of 
$10,000  on  deposit  by  its  employees,  who  were  comparatively  young 
people,  few  past  middle  age,  and  many  had  come  directly  to  the 
mill  from  the  farm. 

At  one  village  of  400  operatives  where  there  was  no  savings  bank, 
the  mill  company  reported  holding  $25,000  in  deposits  of  about  175 
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of  its  employees,  that  about  50  were  owners  of  mill  stock,  and  that 
about  100  owned  real  estate.  Those  owning  farms  usually  rented 
them  while  their  families  worked  at  the  mill,  but  some  lived  just 
outside  the  company's  land  on  lots  they  had  purchased. 

At  one  large  cotton  manufacturing  community  the  general  inability 
of  the  employees  to  save  was  attributed  to  the  unsteadiness  with 
which  they  worked.  There  was  said  to  be  a  considerable  falling  off  in 
the  number  who  report  for  work  directly  after  pay  days,  and  on  one 
particular  Monday  following  pay  day,  at  the  time  of  this  investiga- 
tion, 150  looms  were  idle  at  one  of  the  mills.  Accustomed  to  just 
enough  to  live  on  and  nothing  more,  many  of  these  people  would  not 
work  when  they  had  money  in  hand. 


* 


INSURANCE. 

As  before  stated,  while  many  of  the  operatives  showed  a  disinclina- 
tion to  discuss  the  subject  of  savings  and  ownership  of  property,  they 
adily  replied  to  the  schedule  inquiries  relating  to  insurance,  and  a 
compilation  of  the  statements  of  women  and  children  in  regard  to  life 
insurance  carried  by  them  is  given  in  the  following  table,  which  shows 
the  number  of   individuals  interviewed  on  the  subject,  the  number 
arrying  each  specified  form  of  insurance,  and  the  total  and  average 
mounts  for  which  insured,  by  States  and  state  groups. 

Of  the  969  women  and  children  in  the  New  England  group  inter- 
iewed,  402  reported  the  kind  and  amount  of  their  insurance  poli- 
ies.     The  industrial  form  was   the  one  most  generally  carried,  39.2 
er  cent  of  the  women  and  children  reporting  that  they  carried  in- 
dustrial policies  averaging  $189.     Comparatively  few  were  reported 
as  being  insured  in  fraternal  societies  or  associations.     Four  of  the 
persons  reported  in  New  England  carried  both  industrial  and  frater- 
al  life  insurance  amounting  to  $2,730,  and  there  were  3  who  stated 
hat  they  carried  either  industrial  or  fraternal  insurance,  but  did 
ot  report  the  amount  of  their  policies. 

In  the  southern  group,  of  the  2,108  women  and  children  interviewed, 

72  reported  the  kind  and  amount  of  their  insurance  policies.     Of 

-hese,  25.5  per  cent  carried  industrial  policies  averaging  $111.     Twelve 

persons  carried  both  industrial  and  fraternal  life  insurance  amounting 

to  $3,317,  and  23  stated  that  they  carried  either  industrial  or  fraternal 

insurance,  but  did  not  report  the  amount. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  women  and  children  who 
reported  that  they  were  not  insured  and  the  number  who  reported 
having  insurance,  with  the  average  amount  carried,  distributed  so  as 
to  compare  by  nativity  the  males  under  16  years  with  the  females  in 
the  same  age  group,  and  both  of  these  with  the  females  in  the  higher 
age  groups: 

49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 33 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  OPERATIVES  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 
MILLS  REPORTING  AS  TO  LIFE  INSURANCE,  AND  AVERAGE  AMOUNTS  CARRIED, 
BY  NATIVITY,  SEX,  AND  AGE  GROUPS. 


Sex  and  age  group. 

Native  born  of 
native  parents. 

Native  born  of 
foreign  parents. 

Foreign  born. 

All  nativities. 

Num- 
ber 
having 
no 
insur- 
ance. 

Having 
insurance. 

Num- 
ber 
having 
no 
insur- 
ance. 

Having 
insurance. 

Num- 
ber 
having 
no 
insur- 
ance. 

Having 
insurance. 

Having  no 
insurance. 

Having 
Insurance. 

No. 

Aver, 
amt. 

No. 

Aver, 
amt. 

No. 

Aver, 
amt. 

No. 

Per 
cent. 

No. 

Per 
cent. 

Aver, 
amt. 

MALES. 

Under  14  years 

5 

47 

3 
34 

$175 
oll8 

5 

47 

1 
12 

$100 
111 

10 

97 

71.4 
64.2 

4 

54 

28.6 
35.8 

$156 
o!24 

14  and  15  years  

3 

8 

$168 

Total 

3 

8 

168 

52 

37 

2 

54 

«123 

100 
176 

52 

13 

3 

24 

110 

157 
141 

107 

16 

138 

64.8 

58 

35.2 

1  "   — 

27.3 
41.3 

ol26 

128 
176 

FEMALES. 

Under  14  years 

1 

19 

100 
217 

6 
64 

10 
66 

72.7 

58.7 

6 
97 

14  and  15  years 

8 

Total  under  16 
years  

8 
22 
17 

20 

18 
10 

48 

212 

226 
387 

70 
42 
20 

56 
71 

44 

174 
181 
268 

76 
109 
93 

27 
3S 
63 

143 
226 

6297 

154 
173 
130 

59.9 
57.7 
52.6 

103 
127 
117 

40.1 
42.3 
47.4 

173 
201 
6294 

6223 

16  to  20  years  

21  years  and  over  
Total  

47 

253 

132 

171 

201 

278 

128 

6243 

457 

56.8 

347 

43.2 

a  Not  including  1  person,  amount  of  insurance  not  reported. 
6  Not  including  2  persons,  amount  of  insurance  not  reported. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  OPERATIVES  IN  SOUTHERN  MILLS 
REPORTING  AS  TO  LIFE  INSURANCE,  AND  AVERAGE  AMOUNTS  CARRIED,  BY  SEX 
AND  AGE  GROUPS. 

[All  except  9  are  native  of  native  parents.] 


Sex  and  age  group. 

Having  no  insur- 
ance. 

Having  insurance. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Average 
amount. 

MALES. 

316 
112 

78.2 
71.3 

88 
45 

21.8 
28.7 

o$128 
6132 

14  and  15  years  . 

Total  

428 

76.3 

133 

23.7 

cl30 

FEMALES. 

Under  14  years  

314 
224 

74.4 
73.2 

108 
82 

25.6 
26.8 

6137 
e!47 

14  and  15  years  ....        

Total  under  16  years  

538 
347 
200 

73.9 
71.1 
60.4 

190 
141 
131 

26.1 
28.9 
39.6 

d!41 
«166 
6189 

16  to  20  years  .  .                     ... 

21  years  and  over 

Total  

1,085 

70.1 

462 

29.9 

/162 

a  Not  including  3  persons,  amount  of  insurance  not  reported. 
6  Not  including  2  persons,  amount  of  insurance  not  reported. 
cNot  including  5  persons,  amount  of  insurance  not  reported. 
tf  Not  including  7  persons,  amount  of  insurance  not  reported. 
«  Not  including  9  persons,  amount  of  insurance  not  reported. 
/  Not  including  18  persons,  amount  of  insurance  not  reported. 

In  the  New  England  group  4  boys  and  6  girls  under  14  years  of  age 
were  reported  as  carrying  life  insurance  and  only  one  of  these,  a  girl, 
was  native  born  of  native  parents.  The  average  amount  carried  by 
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the  boys  was  $156  and  by  the  girls  $128.  Of  the  54  boys  and  97  girls 
in  this  group  14  and  15  years  of  age,  the  average  life  insurance  carried 
was  $124  and  $176,  respectively,  8  of  the  boys  and  19  of  the  girls 
being  native  born  of  native  parents.  One  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
female  operatives  16  to  20  years  of  age  and  117  21  years  of  age  and 
over  reported  having  life  insurance  amounting  to  an  average  of  $201 
and  $294,  respectively,  and  the  great  majority  of  these  were  either 
foreign  born  or  native  born  of  foreign  parents. 

In  the  southern  group  88  boys  and  108  girls  under  14  years  of  age 
were  reported  as  carrying  life  insurance,  the  average  amounts  being 
$128  and  $137,  respectively.  The  average  life  insurance  carried  by 
the  45  boys  and  the  82  girls  14  and  15  years  of  age  in  this  group  was 
$132  and  $147,  respectively.  One  hundred  and  forty-one  fern-ales  16 
to  20  years  of  age  carried  life  insurance  amounting  to  an  average  of 
$166,  while  131  females  21  years  of  age  and  over  carried  an  average  of 
$189. 

Only  5  of  the  operatives  interviewed  in  New  England  reported  that 
they  carried  insurance  covering  indemnity  for  temporary  disability 
caused  by  sickness  or  accident,  the  amount  of  insurance  being  $3  per 
week  in  three  cases,  $4  in  one  case,  and  $5  in  one  case.  In  the  south- 
ern group  37  persons  reported  carrying  insurance  against  sickness,  the 
amount  varying  from  $0.75  to  $5  a  week  in  the  case  of  26  persons, 
and  being  lump  sums  in  the  case  of  the  others,  averaging  $178  for  the 
11  persons.  Eight  persons  in  the  southern  group  reported  carrying 
accident  insurance. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  per  cent  of  woman  and 
child  cotton-mill  employees  reporting  as  to  insurance  who  carried 
industrial,  fraternal,  or  other  kinds  of  life  insurance,  and  the  total 
and  average  amounts  carried: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  COTTON-MILL  EMPLOYEES  REPORT- 
ING WHO  CARRIED  INDUSTRIAL,  FRATERNAL,  OR  OTHER  LIFE  INSURANCE,  WITH 
TOTAL  AND  AVERAGE  AMOUNTS  CARRIED,  BY  STATES  AND  STATE  GROUPS. 


State. 

Per- 
sons 
report- 
ing. 

Industrial. 

Fraternal. 

Per- 
sons 
insured. 

Per 
cent 
of  per- 
sons re- 
port- 
ing. 

Amount  for  which 
insured. 

Per- 
sons 
insured. 

Per 

cent 
of  per- 
sons re- 
port- 
ing. 

Amount  for  which 
insured. 

Total. 

Aver- 
age. 

Total. 

Aver- 
age. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

Maine  ^  

164 
99 
502 
204 

a  46 
o20 
o229 

85 

28.0 
20.2 
45.6 
41.7 

6  $8,  611 
63,282 
6  43,  673 
16,336 

$187 
164 
191 
192 

1 
2 
6 
2 

0.6 
2.0 
1.2 
1.0 

$1,000 
2,000 
560 
1,500 

$1,000 
1,000 
93 
750 

New  Hampshire 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island  

Total 

969  i      c380 

39.2 

d  71,  902 

189 

11 

1.1 

5,060 

460 

o  Not  including  1  person  who  did  not  report  amount. 

6  Not  including  amount  carried  by  1  person  not  reporting. 

cNot  including  3  persons  who  did  not  report  amount. 

«J  Not  including  amount  carried  by  3  persons  not  reporting. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  COTTON-MILL  EMPLOYEES  REPORT- 
ING WHO  CARRIED  INDUSTRIAL,  FRATERNAL,  OR  OTHER  LIFE  INSURANCE,  WITH 
TOTAL  AND  AVERAGE  AMOUNTS  CARRIED,  BY  STATES  AND  STATE  GROUPS— 
Concluded. 


State. 

Per- 
sons 
report- 
ing. 

Industrial. 

Fraternal. 

Per- 
sons 
insured. 

Per 
cent 
of  per- 
sons re- 
port- 
ing. 

Amount  for  which 
insured. 

Per- 
sons 
insured. 

Per 
cent 
of  per- 
sons re- 
port- 
ing. 

Amount  for  which 
insured. 

Total.      A™- 

Total.      A™- 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Virginia... 

89 
780 
577 
375 
184 
103 

66 
o!70 
c!41 
«100 
61 
1 

74.2 
21.8 
24.4 
26.7 
33.2 
1.0 

$10,  562         $160 
1  23,  746           140 
d  21,  182           150 
/  15,  180           152 
8,875           145 
125           125 

North  Carolina  

11 
2 
06 
1 

1.4 
.3 
1.6 
.5 

$3,900           $355 
75              38 
A  415              69 
40              40 

South  Carolina 

Georgia...*  

Alabama. 

Mississippi 

Total  

2,108 

t'539 

25.5 

i  79,  670           111 

,20 

.9 

A  4,  430            222 

State. 

Both  industrial  and  fraternal. 

All  kinds. 

Per- 
sons 
insured. 

Per 
cent  of 
persons 
report- 
ing. 

Amount  for  which 
insured. 

'Persons 
insured. 

Per  cent 
of  per- 
sons re- 
porting. 

Amount  for  which 
insured. 

Total. 

Average. 

Total. 

Average. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

Maine 

*51 
«23 

TO  241 

87 

31.1 
23.2 
48.0 
42.6 

I  $11,  161 
/6,522 
n  48,  923 
17,836 

$219 
284 
203 
205 

New  Hampshire  

1 
3 

1.0 

.6 

$1,240 
1,490 

$1,240 
497 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island  

Total 

4 

.4 

2,730 

683 

425 
248 
75 
315 

o402 

41.5 

P  84,  442 

210 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 
Virginia,,  T 

1 
5 
1 
5 

1.1 
.6 
.2 
1.3 

425 
1,242 
75 
1,575 

67 
a  186 

9112 
62 
1 

75.3 
23.8 
25.0 
29.9 
33.7 
1.0 

10,987 
628,888 
d  21,  332 
T  18.  170 
8,915 
125 

164 

155 
148 
162 
128 
125 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina  

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi      .... 

Total  

12 

.6 

3,317 

276 

«572 

27.1 

t  88,  417 

155 

a  Not  including  3  persons  who  did  not  report  amount. 

*  Not  including  amount  carried  by  3  persons  not  reporting. 
e  Not  including  17  persons  who  did  not  report  amount. 

<*  Not  including  amount  carried  by  17  persons  not  reporting. 
«Not  including  1  person  who  did  not  report  amount. 
/Not  including  amount  carried  by  1  person  not  reporting. 
I  Not  including  2  persons  who  did  not  report  amount. 

*  Not  including  amount  carried  by  2  persons  not  reporting, 
t  Not  including  21  persons  who  did  not  report  amount. 
/Not  including  amount  carried  by  21  persons  not  reporting. 

*  Not  including  1  person  who  did  not  report  amount,  but  including  4  persons  who  carried  endowment 
policies. 

i  Not  including  amount  carried  by  1  person,  but  including  $1,550  endowment  policies. 

•m  Not  including  1  person  who  did  not  report  amount,  but  including  1  person  who  carried  endowment 
policy,  and  2  persons  who  carried  ordinary  life  insurance. 

n  Not  including  amount  carried  by  1  person  not  reporting,  but  including  $3,200  endowment  and  ordi- 
nary life  insurance. 

o  Not  including  3  persons  who  did  not  report  amount,  but  including  5  persons  who  carried  endowment 
policies  and  2  persons  who  carried  ordinary  life  insurance. 

p  Not  including  amount  carried  by  3  persons  not  reporting,  but  including  $4,750  endowment  and  ordi- 
nary life  insurance. 

?  Not  including  3  persons  who  did  not  report  amount,  but  including  1  person  carrying  ordinary  life  insur- 
ance. 

r  Not  including  amount  carried  by  3  persons  not  reporting,  but  including  $1,000  ordinary  life  insurance. 

t  Not  including  23  persons  who  did  not  report  amount,  but  including  1  person  carrying  ordinary  life 
insurance. 

t  Not  including  amount  carried  by  23  persons  not  reporting,  but  Including  $1,000  ordinary  life  Insurance. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE  MILL  COMMUNITY. 
MILL  VILLAGES  AND  HOMES  OF  OPERATIVES. 

The  subjects  of  housing  conditions  and  rents  in  their  economic 
relation  to  families  employed  in  cotton  mills  and  to  the  development 
of  the  industry  are  most  important. 

Since  the  conditions  existing  among  the  families  in  the  six  Southern 
States  into  which  the  investigation  was  carried  are  much  the  same 
in  each  State,  those  States  will  be  treated  as  a  whole  and  not  sepa- 
rately, except  in  certain  localities  where  some  unusual  conditions 
were  found.  For  the  same  reason  the  four  New  England  States  will, 
likewise,  be  treated  as  a  whole,  the  more  notable  exceptions  being 
stated. 

HOUSING  CONDITIONS. 

That  part  of  the  report  bearing  upon  the  number  of  families  living 
in  tenements  and  single  dwelling  houses,  the  number  owning  and 
renting  homes,  those  living  in  company-owned  houses  or  in  other 
than  company-owned  houses,  the  average  annual  earnings  per  family, 
the  average  amount  of  rent  paid  per  family,  the  average  size  of  fami- 
lies, average  number  of  rooms  per  family,  etc.,  is  outlined  in  the 
table  which  follows : 

HOUSING  CONDITION  OF  COTTON-MILL  FAMILIES  VISITED  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  AND 

SOUTHERN  GROUPS. 


New  England 
group. 

Southern  group. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Families  living  in  tenement  or  apartment  houses  

661 
193 

77.4 
22.6 

195 
1,372 

12.4 

87.6 

Families  living  in  single  dwelling  houses  . 

Total  

854 

100.0 

1,567 

100.0 

Families  living  in  — 
One  room  

5 
3 
30 
111 

264 
212 
115 
60 
54 

.6 
.4 
3.5 
13.0 
30.9 
24.8 
13.5 
7.0 
6.3 

2 
66 
328 
748 
216 
144 
35 
19 
9 

.1 
4.2 
20.9 
47.8 
13.8 
9.2 
2.2 
1.2 
.6 

Two  rooms  

Three  rooms 

Four  rooms  .... 

Five  rooms 

Six  rooms  

Seven  rooms 

Eight  rooms  

Over  eight  rooms  ...... 

Total  

854 

100.0 

1,567 

100.0 

Families  who  own  their  homes  

126 

728 

14.8 
85.2 

76 
1,491 

4.9 
95.1 

Families  who  do  not  own  their  homes  .  .    . 

Total  

854 

100.0 

1,567 

100.0 
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HOUSING  CONDITION  OF  COTTON-MILL  FAMILIES  VISITED  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  AND 

SOUTHERN  GROUPS-Concluded. 


New  England 
group. 

Southern  group. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Families  who  do  not  own  their  homes,  renting  — 
Company-owned  houses 

204 

524 

28.0 
72.0 

al,364 
127 

o91.5 
68.5 

Other  than  company-owned  houses  

Total 

728 

100.0 

1,491 

100.0 

Four 

New 
England 
States. 

Six 
Southern 

States. 

All  families:  (a) 
Average  number  of  rooms  per  family  

5.8 
3.4 
2.4 
2.1 
7.0 
SI,  190 

6.6 
$1,521 

$1,192 

$6.  32 
$75.  87 
6.4 
6.3 
$1.01 

4.2 
2.7 
1.5 

2.7 
7.1 
$888 

4.7 
$989 

c$883 
d  $3.  57 
d  S42.  86 
<*4.8 
«4.2 
d  $0.  86 
$823 

$882 
$5.31 
$63.  78 
•7.2 
4.1 
$1.31 

Average  number  of  rooms  used  for  sleeping,  per  family 

Average  number  of  rooms  not  used  for  sleeping,  per  family  

Average  number  of  persons  per  sleeping  room  .  . 

Average  number  of  persons  per  family  " 

Average  annual  earnings  per  family  . 

Families  who  own  their  homes: 
Average  number  of  rooms  per  family  

Average  annual  earnings  per  family  . 

Families  who  do  not  own  their  homes,"  renting— 
Company-owned  houses: 
Average  annual  earnings  per  family 

Average  rent  paid  per  month  per  family 

Average  rent  paid  per  year  per  family 

Per  cent  of  earnings  paid  in  rent 

Average  number  of  rooms  per  family  .                     .  .             .  . 

Average  rent  per  month  per  room 

Average  annual  earnings  of  families  who  have  rent  free  

Other  than  company-owned  houses: 

$1,109 
$9.26 
$111.15 
10.0 
5.5 
$1.70 

Average  rent  paid  per  year  per  family 

Per  cent  of  earnings  paid  in  rent  

Average  number  of  rooms  per  family 

Average  rent  per  month  per  room  

a  Including  127  free-rent  families;  excluding  these  the  number  is  1,237,  or  83.0  per  cent  of  1,491  families 
not  owning  their  homes. 

b  Of  1,491  families,  which  includes  127  free-rent  families;  excluding  these  the  percentage  is  9.3  of  1,364 
families  not  owning  their  homes. 

c  Including  127  free-rent  families;  excluding  these  the  average  gross  income  was  $889. 

d  Not  including  the  127  free-rent  families. 

e  Including  127  free-rent  families;  excluding  these  the  average  number  is  the  same. 

Of  the  854  families  visited  in  the  New  England  group  661,  or  77.4 
per  cent,  lived  in  tenement  houses.  The  largest  proportion  lived  in 
dwellings  of  5  rooms,  namely  264,  or  30.9  per  cent,  and  212,  or  24.8 
per  cent,  lived  in  dwellings  of  6  rooms,  while  only  8,  or  1  per  cent, 
lived  in  dwellings  of  1  or  2  rooms.  Of  the  whole  number  of  families 
728  did  not  own  their  homes,  and  of  these  204,  or  28  per  cent,  lived 
in  company-owned  houses.  The  average  size  of  all  the  families 
visited  in  New  England  was  7  persons,  and  their  dwellings  averaged 
5.8  rooms,  of  which  3.4  rooms  were  used  for  sleeping  purposes,  with 
an  average  of  2.1  persons  to  a  sleeping  room. 

Of  the  1,567  families  in  the  southern  group,  195,  or  12.4  per  cent, 
lived  in  tenement  houses,  while  1,372,  or  87.6  per  cent,  lived  in  single 
dwelling  houses.  The  four-room  dwelling  was  the  most  common 
type,  748  families,  or  47.8  per  cent,  living  in  dwellings  of  this  size, 
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while  328,  or  20.9  per  cent,  lived  in  three-room  dwellings,  and  216, 
or  13.8  per  cent,  in  five-room  dwellings.  Only  76  of  the  southern 
families  owned  their  homes,  1,237  rented  from  the  companies,  127 
lived  in  company  houses  free,  and  127  rented  from  other  owners. 
The  southern  families  averaged  7.1  persons  in  size  and  occupied 
dwellings  of  an  average  size  of  4.2  rooms,  of  which  2.7  rooms  were 
used  for  sleeping  purposes,  with  an  average  of  2.7  persons  to  a  sleep- 
ing room. 

HOME  OWNERSHIP. 

It  was  the  custom  in  many  localities  of  the  South  at  the  time  the 
older  mills  were  established,  and  in  fact  until  not  many  years  ago, 
to  charge  no  rent  for  houses  occupied  by  employees  of  the  mills,  but 
the  practice  is  being  rapidly  discontinued.  Better  houses  are  being 
built  by  the  mill  companies  and  rent  now  is  charged  in  nearly  all 
cases,  though  usually  at  a  rate  of  only  about  two-thirds  that  charged 
employees  who  live  in  houses  owned  by  others  than  employers.  As 
time  goes  on,  however,  other  persons  than  employers  build  either 
single  dwelling  or  tenement  houses  to  rent  to  the  operatives,  and 
some  of  the  latter  buy  houses  of  their  own.  But  this  tendency  is,  as 
yet,  not  very  general  in  the  South.  At  most  mills  the  company  owns 
all  the  land  surrounding  the  mill  and  refuses  to  sell  to  private  parties. 

There  is  a  movement  away  from  the  mill,  due  to  a  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  more  intelligent  class  of  operatives  for  better  accommo- 
dations than  are  afforded  by  some  of  the  company  houses,  to  a  wish 
for  a  greater  degree  of  independence  from  company  control,  and  to  a 
desire  to  own  and  occupy  their  homes.  In  New  England,  where 
there  are  other  industries  in  which  the  occupations  command  higher 
wages,  a  father  or  an  elder  son  often  earns  from  $2.50  to  $4  per  day 
or  a  daughter  secures  employment  as  a  typewriter,  thus  adding 
increased  earnings  to  the  family  fund.  In  many  cases  only  one  or 
two  members  of  a  family  work  in  the  mill.  This  opportunity  for 
greater  earnings,  coupled  with  the  characteristic  thrift  of  the  New 
England  operatives,  reflects  itself  in  the  better  housing  accommoda- 
tions which  they  demand,  and  the  greater  extent  to  which  they  have 
become  owners  of  their  homes. 

There  is  a  growing  sentiment  among  the  more  highly  skilled  and 
self-respecting  operatives  against  living  in  company  houses.  This 
feeling  is  more  pronounced  in  New  England  than  in  the  South,  espe- 
cially where  the  grade  of  work  done  requires  considerable  skill,  where 
earnings  are  large,  and  where  the  character  of  the  workpeople  is 
correspondingly  high.  About  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  New  England  operatives  lived  in  company-owned 
houses,  but  now  many  families  by  economy  and  through  the  assist- 
ance of  building  and  loan  associations  have  acquired  homes.  In 
places  where  this  sentiment  against  living  in  company-owned  houses 
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is  strong,  the  company,  in  order  to  get  tenants,  is  obliged  to  reduce 
rents  below  what  is  charged  by  outside  parties.  These  low  rents 
appeal  to  and  attract  the  immigrant  class,  and,  in  general,  a  not  very 
desirable  class  of  tenants.  This  is  true  to  a  marked  extent  of  the 
mill  tenements  in  one  locality  in  Massachusetts,  which  have  come  to 
be  occupied  almost  entirely  by  immigrant  Poles  and  the  poorer 
classes  of  Portuguese  and  French  Canadians.  This  tendency  of 
operatives  to  acquire  homes  is  by  no  means  uniform  in  its  operation. 
It  may  not  operate  to  any  marked  extent  in  some  places  where  the 
accommodations  afforded  by  the  mill  houses  are  uncommonly  good, 
or  where  the  standard  of  living  among  the  operatives  is  low. 

In  the  South  the  cotton  industry  is  comparatively  young  and  the 
tendency  to  acquire  homes  has  not  extended  very  far.  Here,  as  yet, 
the  vast  majority  of  operatives  still  live  in  company-owned  houses. 
The  mill  company  usually  chooses  a  site  outside  the  corporate  limits 
of  the  town  or  village,  and  often  so  remote  from  the  village  that  the 
company  itself  must  erect  all  the  houses  for  its  employees.  As 
many  cotton-mill  operatives  in  the  South  show  a  disposition  to  rove 
from  one  mill  village  to  another,  the  rental  charge  is  placed  very  low  in 
order  to  obtain  and  hold  the  help.  Usually  the  charge  is  so  low  that 
there  is  little  inducement  for  outside  parties  to  enter  into  competition 
with  the  mill  companies  in  renting  houses  to  mill  employees. 

By  reference  to  the  preceding  table  it  is  seen  that  of  the  854  families 
visited  in  the  New  England  group,  126,  or  14.8  per  cent,  owned  their 
homes  and  these  averaged  6.6  rooms  in  size,  as  compared  with  an 
average  of  5.8  rooms  for  all  the  New  England  families  investigated. 

Of  1,567  families  reported  upon  in  the  South,  only  76,  or  4.9  per 
cent,  owned  the  houses  in  which  they  lived,  and  it  is  probable  that 
more  than  one-half  of  these  acquired  the  property  before  the  mills 
were  erected.  These  homes  averaged  4.7  rooms  per  family,  the 
corresponding  average  being  4.2  rooms  for  all  families  visited  in  the 
southern  group. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  low  percentage  of  home  owners 
in  the  southern  group.  One  reason  is  the  disinclination  on  the  part 
of  mill  owners  in  the  South  to  sell  homes  to  their  operatives.  A 
company,  owning  all  the  houses  in  which  its  operatives  live,  can 
regulate  the  number  of  workers  to  be  supplied  by  each  family,  and 
can,  by  reducing  rents  in  times  of  depression,  retain  its  desirable 
help.  Moreover,  there  seems  to  be  a  clearly  defined  opinion  among 
southern  cotton-mill  owners,  which  is  shared  largely  by  the  operatives 
themselves,  that  the  affairs  of  the  village  can  be  better  administered 
by  the  companies  than  by  the  work  people,  many  of  whom  have  always 
been  more  or  less  dependent  upon  others  for  guidance,  and  most  of 
whom,  upon  beginning  work  in  the  mill,  find  difficulty  in  adjusting 
themselves  to  conditions  and  circumstances  totally  different  from 
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those  to  which  they  were  formerly  accustomed.  It  is  probable  also 
that  the  mill  owners  are  apprehensive  as  to  the  final  disposition  of 
the  houses  if  sold  to  the  operatives,  because  such  houses  might  be 
rented  to  undesirable  tenants  or  to  others  than  operatives.  One 
notable  exception,  however,  was  found  at  a  village  in  North  Carolina 
where  the  mill  company  offered  to  sell  houses  to  its  employees,  to  be 
paid  for  in  installments,  but  the  company  had  not  been  in  existence 
long  enough  to  see  the  result  of  its  policy.  It  may  be  added  that  this 
village  is  located  about  two  miles  outside  the  corporate  limits  of  the 
town. 

This  disinclination  on  the  part  of  mill  companies  to  sell  their  houses 
is  not  often  found  in  New  England,  where  the  towns  and  cities  are 
larger  and  the  industries  more  varied,  and  where  outside  parties 
have  erected  both  single-dwelling  houses  and  tenement  houses  to  be 
rented  to  cotton-mill  operatives. 

HOUSES  RENTED  BY  OPERATIVES. 

The  table  shows  a  striking  difference  in  the  amount  of  rent  charged 
for  company-owned  houses  and  for  other  than  company-owned 
houses.  There  were  728  families  reported  upon  in  New  England 
who  were  paying  rent,  and  only  204,  or  28  per  cent,  of  these  lived  in 
company-owned  houses.  The  average  annual  rent  paid  by  the  New 
England  families  renting  company  houses  was  $75.87  as  compared 
with  an  average  of  $111.15  paid  by  the  families  renting  other  than 
company-owned  houses.  It  is  the  custom  among  mill  owners  and 
others  who  rent  houses  to  operatives  to  charge  a  certain  amount  per 
room  per  month,  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  of  interest  to  make  com- 
parisons on  that  basis.  The  average  monthly  rental  per  room  for 
the  New  England  families  occupying  company  houses  was  $1.01, 
while  for  the  families  living  in  other  than  company-owned  houses  the 
average  was  $1.70  per  month  per  room.  There  was  an  average  of  6.3 
rooms  per  family  in  the  company-owned  houses  and  5.5  in  other  than 
company-owned  houses. 

Of  the  1,491  families  in  the  southern  group  who  did  not  own  their 
homes,  1,364,  or  91.5  per  cent,  lived  in  company-owned  houses,  and 
the  remaining  127,  or  8.5  per  cent,  in  other  than  company-owned 
houses.  Of  the  1,364  families  living  in  company  houses,  there  were 
127  who  were  charged  no  rent.  The  remaining  1,237  families  paid 
an  average  yearly  rental  of  $42.86,  as  compared  with  an  average  of 
$63.78  paid  by  the  127  families  living  in  other  than  company-owned 
houses.  For  the  families  living  in  company  houses,  and  paying  rent, 
the  average  rent  per  month  per  room  was  86  cents,  as  compared  with 
$1.31  paid  by  the  127  families  living  in  other  than  company-owned 
houses.  The  average  number  of  rooms  per  family  was  4.2  in  the 
former  case  and  4.1  in  the  latter. 
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It  is  the  invariable  rule  in  the  South  that  the  rent  money  for 
company-owned  houses  is  deducted  from  the  wages  due  the  family 
on  each  pay  day.  In  some  cases  where  the  houses  are  not  owned 
by  the  company  directly,  but  are  owned  by  some  official  of  the  com- 
pany, or  by  some  relative  of  an  official,  the  company  treasurer  acts 
as  a  collection  agency,  sometimes  receiving  a  commission  of  5  per  cent 
for  holding  back  enough  of  the  family  wages  to  cover  the  rental 
charge,  and  sometimes  performing  this  service  gratis. 

The  "mill  village,"  as  it  was  formerly  known  in  New  England,  and 
as  it  is  to-day  known  in  the  South,  is  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this,  prominent  among  which  are  the 
desire  for  better  accommodations  or  cheaper  rents  on  the  part  of  the 
operatives,  and  the  wish  on  the  part  of  the  mill  owners  to  avoid  the 
trouble  of  conducting  a  house-renting  business.  As  above  stated, 
year  by  year  a  larger  percentage  of  the  operatives  become  tenants  of 
owners  other  than  the  mill  company,  or  acquire  houses  of  their  own. 
From  the  fact  that  the  industry  in  New  England  is  older,  this  tend- 
ency has  developed  more  and  extended  further  than  in  the  South. 
Few  owners  of  the  newer  mills  in  New  England,  especially  in  the 
larger  towns,  have  found  it  necessary  or  advisable  to  construct  tene- 
ments for  the  accommodation  of  their  work  people,  and  of  late  there 
is  a  clearly  discernible  tendency  for  mills  to  dispose  of  their  tenements 
as  being  unnecessary  as  an  aid  in  getting  and  retaining  a  sufficient 
number  of  operatives,  and  as  being  unprofitable  as  an  investment. 

PROPORTION  OF  EARNINGS  DEVOTED  TO  RENT. 

The  average  annual  income  of  the  204  New  England  families 
renting  company-owned  houses  was  $1,192,  of  which  $75.87,  or  6.4 
per  cent,  was  paid  for  rent,  while  the  average  annual  income  of  the 
524  families  renting  other  than  company-owned  houses  was  $1,109, 
of  which  $111.15,  or  10  per  cent,  was  paid  for  rent.  Thus,  while  the 
income  of  the  former  families  averaged  7.5  per  cent  more  than  that  of 
the  latter,  they  paid  31.7  per  cent  less  rent.  The  table  shows  the  high- 
est paid  class  of  operatives  to  be  those  living  in  their  own  homes.  The 
126  New  England  home-owning  families  reported  an  average  income  of 
$1,521,  or  27.6  per  cent  more  than  the  average  income  of  families 
renting  company-owned  houses  and  37.1  per  cent  more  than  those  of 
families  renting  other  than  company-owned  houses. 

The  average  annual  income  per  family  of  the  1,237  families  paying 
rent  for  company  houses  in  the  South  was  $889,  of  which  $42.86,  or 
4.8  per  cent,  was  devoted  to  rent.  The  average  annual  income  of 
the  127  families  living  in  company  houses,  and  paying  no  rent,  was 
$823,  or  $66  less  than  the  average  income  of  those  paying  rent. 
This  difference,  it  will  be  seen,  is  over  50  per  cent  more  than  the  aver- 
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age  yearly  rent  ($42.86)  paid  per  family  by  the  1,237  families  living  in 
company  houses  and  paying  rent  for  the  same. 

The  average  annual  income  per  family  of  the  127  families  who  lived 
in  other  than  company-owned  houses  was  $882,  of  which  $63.78,  or  7.2 
per  cent,  was  paid  as  rent.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  much  higher 
per  cent  than  in  the  case  of  operatives  living  in  company-owned 
houses,  though  the  average  annual  income  of  the  families  living  in 
other  than  company-owned  houses  is  a  little  less  than  the  income  of 
those  living  in  company-owned  houses.  As  in  the  New  England 
group,  the  highest  paid  class  of  operatives  lived  in  their  own  homes. 
The  average  income  of  the  76  families  owning  their  homes  was  $989, 
or  11.2  per  cent  higher  than  the  average  of  $889  for  families  renting 
company  houses,  and  12.1  per  cent  higher  than  the  average  for  those 
renting  other  than  company-owned  houses. 

That  families  owning  their  homes  have  a  larger  income  than  -fami- 
lies living  in  rented  houses  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
the  former  families  are  larger  than  the  latter,  but  probably  the  prin- 
cipal reason  is  that  the  members  of  such  families  are  more  industrious, 
work  more  regularly,  and  some  members,  perhaps,  are  engaged  in 
occupations  where  better  wages  are  paid  than  in  cotton  mills.  Like- 
wise, the  higher  earnings  of  those  families  who  live  in  company-owned 
houses  as  compared  with  those  of  families  living  in  other  than  com- 
pany-owned houses  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  companies, 
in  renting  their  houses,  show  a  preference  to  those  families  which 
can  furnish  a  full  quota  of  operatives,  say,  one  for  each  room  occupied. 

Coupled  with  the  custom  of  charging  a  certain  sum  per  month  per 
room  is  the  general  rule  in  the  South  that  families  occupying  com- 
pany-owned houses,  whether  rent  free  or  not,  must  furnish  one 
employee  for  each  room  occupied  where  the  house  contains  more 
than  three  rooms,  and  such  is  often  the  case  when  there  are  only  three. 
For  instance,  a  family  occupying  a  two-room  house  would  be  required 
to  furnish  one  operative;  a  three-room  house,  two;  a  four-room 
house,  four;  arid  a  five-room  house,  five  employees.  This  rule  is  not 
invariably  adhered  to,  but  it  is  one  way  of  inducing  families  to  fur- 
nish a  full  quota  where  there  is  a  scarcity  of  help.  In  many  houses 
more  than  the  required  number  of  workers  were  found;  in  some,  fewer 
than  one  to  the  room  were  employed  all  the  time.  Special  induce- 
ments were  often  held  out  to  the  larger  families.  If  a  family  refused 
to  let  the  members  work  to  the  number  of  one  for  each  room  occupied 
when  called  upon,  the  family  was  required  to  take  a  smaller  house  or 
leave  the  employ  of  the  mill,  which  generally  meant  moving  to 
another  town,  as  there  were  not  many  vacant  houses  or  apartments; 
and  if  there  was  more  than  one  mill  in  the  town  or  village,  there  was 
sometimes  an  agreement  among  the  mill  owners  to  the  effect  that  no 
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one  of  the  mills  would  employ  hands  from  any  of  the  other  mills, 
unless  such  hands  had  certificates  of  discharge. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  claimed  by  many  mill  officials  that  it 
was  necessary  to  promise  parents  to  take  all  their  children  into  the 
mill  in  order  to  induce  them  to  move  from  the  farm  to  the  village,  as 
the  labor  of  the  children  on  the  farm  was  an  appreciable  asset. 

CONSTRUCTION  AND  SURROUNDINGS  OF  HOUSES. 

The  following  table  shows,  for  the  families  reporting,  the  material 
of  which  the  houses  they  occupied  were  constructed,  the  number  of 
stories,  the  state  of  repair,  water  supply  and  yard  accommodations, 
and  sanitary  conditions.  It  will  be  noted  that'  the  number  of  fami- 
lies varies  for  the  different  items,  because  not  all  the  data  were 
reported  for  some  of  the  families. 

SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  DWELLING  HOUSES  OF  COTTON-MILL  FAMILIES  IN  NEW 
ENGLAND  AND  SOUTHERN  GROUPS. 


Kind,  sanitary  condition,  etc.,  of  houses. 

New  England  group. 

Southern  group. 

Number 
of  fami- 
lies re- 
ported. 

Per  cent. 

Num':er 
of  fami- 
lies re- 
ported. 

Per  cent. 

Kind: 
Brick  or  stone                                       

92 

748 

11.0 
89.0 

25 

1,532 

1.6 

98.4 

Frame  

Total  

8^0 

100.0 

1,557 

100.0 

Height: 
One  story 

31 
391 
297 
81 
3* 

3.8 
48.7 
37.0 
10.1 
.4 

1,179 
374 
3 

75.  8 
24.0 
.2 

Two  stories  ...        .                    

Three  stories 

Total  

803 

100.0           1,556 

100.0 

Water  supply: 
Indoors 

748 
0104 

87.8 
12.2 

81 
61,467 

5.2 
94.8 

Outdoors 

Total  

852 

100.0 

1,548 

100.0 

Yard  accommodations: 
Front  yard 

376 
289 

56.5 
43.5 

1,340 

48 

96.5 
3.5 

No  front  yard  

Total  

665 

100.0 

1,388 

100.0 

Backyard                              ... 

456 
161 

73.9 
26.1 

1,428 
38 

97.4 
2.6 

No  back  yard 

Total  

617 

100.0 

1,466 

100.0 

Water-closets  or  privies: 
Flushed                                                 

558 
283 

66.3 
33.7 

91 
1,355 
26 

6.2 
92.0 
1.8 

Dry 

None  provided  

Total  

841 

100.0 

1,472 

100.0 

a  Of  these,  7  have  hydrants  and  97  use  wells. 

6  Of  these,  471  have  hydrants  and  996  use  wells,  Including  48  families  who  have  both. 
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SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  DWELLING  HOUSES  OF  COTTON-MILL  FAMILIES  IN  NEW 
ENGLAND  AND  SOUTHERN  GROUPS— Concluded. 


Kind,  sanitary  condition,  etc.,  of  houses. 

New  England  group. 

Southern  group. 

Number 
of  fami- 
lies re- 
ported. 

Per  cent. 

Number 
of  fami- 
lies re- 
ported. 

Per  cent. 

Flushed  closets: 
In  house 

537 
21 

96.2 
3.8 

19 
72 

20.9 
79.1 

In  yard                              

Total  

558 

100.0 

91 

100.0 

Clean 

277 
29 

90.5 
9.5 

41 

16 

71.9 
28.1 

Dirty      

Total 

306 

100.0 

57 

100.0 

Dry  closets  or  privies: 
Clean  

134 

68 

66.3 
33.7 

906 
194 

82.4 
17.6 

Dirty 

Total    

202 

100.0 

1,100 

100.0 

Dry  closets  or  privies  cleaned  by- 
Company 

122 
120 

50.4 
49.6 

1,034 
238 

81.3 
18.7 

Others  than  company  

Total          * 

242 

100.0 

1,272 

100.0 

Dry  closets  or  privies  cleaned  at  — 
Expense  of  tenant  

3 
172 

1.7 
98.3 

213 

873 

19.6 

80.4 

No  expense  to  tenant 

Total  

175 

100.0 

1,086 

100.0 

The  New  England  climate  necessitates  houses  of  more  substantial 
construction  than  the  mill-family  houses  of  the  South;  and  in  recent 
years  the  necessity  of  economizing  space  has  led  to  the  erection  of 
tenements  so  arranged  as  to  accommodate  several  families,  in  place 
of  the  one-family  cottage  common  in  the  South.  In  New  England 
the  modern  tenements  have  two  or  three  and  sometimes  four  stories, 
with  a  kitchen  and  sometimes  a  bathroom  in  each  story,  providing  for 
one  family  on  each  floor.  The  older  tenements  were  built  in  long 
rows.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  eight  or  ten  families  in  such  a  building 
or  row  of  buildings,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  twenty  or  more.  The 
average  number  of  families  to  the  apartment  or  tenement  building 
reported  in  the  New  England  group  was  4.7. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  table,  the  mill  tenement  is  usu- 
ally constructed  of  wood.  Eighty-nine  per  cent  of  the  840  New  Eng- 
land families  from  which  reports  on  this  point  were  received  lived  in 
frame  ho'uses,  the  remaining  1 1  per  cent  living  in  brick  or  stone  houses. 

Of  803  New  England  families  reporting  as  to  height  of  houses,  only 
3.8  per  cent  lived  in  one-story  houses,  while  48.7  per  cent  lived  in 
two-story,  37  per  cent  in  three-story,  and  10.1  per  cent  in  four-story 
houses.  Most  of  the  houses  in  which  operatives  live,  whether  single- 
dwelling  or  tenements,  rest  on  a  solid  foundation  and  have  a  base- 
ment or  cellar.  The  single-dwelling  houses  in  some  cases  have  small 
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porches,  while  the  tenement  rows  rarely  have  any.  In  both  classes 
of  houses  the  windows  are  provided  with  blinds.  Quite  frequently 
these  tenement  buildings  extend  to  the  sidewalk,  and  instead  of  a 
good-sized  garden  spot  in  the  back  yard,  there  is  often  a  few  square 
yards  of  hard  packed  earth,  devoted  principally  to  clotheslines  and 
ash  barrels.  In  the  matter  of  yard  accommodations,  it  was  found 
that  56.5  per  cent  of  the  665  families  reported  upon  had  front  yards 
and  that  about  74  per  cent  of  617  families  reported  upon  had  back 
yards.  These  yards  are  usually  small,  on  account  of  the  high  price 
of  ground. 

New  England  tenements  are  occasionally  found  constructed  of  brick, 
with  gable  roofs  and  sometimes  dormer  windows.  These  houses  are 
surrounded  by  neat  picket  fences,  the  lawns  are  well  kept,  the  side 
yards  and  walks  are  paved  with  asphalt,  and  the  streets  and  alleys 
are  paved  with  macadam  or  cobblestone.  Great  elm  trees  line  both 
sides  of  the  street  and  give  a  substantial  appearance  to  the  surround- 
ings. Some  places  were  found  where  houses  had  ivy  growing  upon 
them,  and  the  back  yards  were  cultivated.  Some  tenements  were 
substantially  constructed  of  stone.  Quite  a  number  had  running 
water,  electric  lights,  and  bathrooms.  Many  of  the  tenements  owned 
by  companies  are  kept  in  excellent  condition.  The  owners  paint  the 
houses  inside  and  outside,  put  on  wall  paper,  install  plumbing,  bear 
the  expense  of  repairs,  erect  clothes  driers,  etc.  In  some  there  were 
large  closets,  the  kitchens  were  provided  with  shelves,  boxes  and 
drawers  were  built  into  the  wall,  and  cupboards  were  frequently 
found. 

As  regards  the  state  of  repair  in  which  the  houses  in  New  England 
were  kept,  those  of  58.4  per  cent  of  the  726  families  reporting  were 
found  to  be  in  good  condition,  while  the  houses  of  27.3  per  cent  were 
fair,  and  those  of  14.3  per  cent  poor.  In  striking  contrast  to  the  better 
class  of  tenements  owned  by  mill  companies  were  some  of  those  owned 
by  private  individuals.  These  were  built  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
renting,  and  with  little  consideration  for  the  tenants'  welfare.  The 
worst  of  them  were  usually  occupied  by  the  poorer  and  more  ignorant 
immigrant  classes.  These  operatives  crowd  together  in  large  numbers 
and  allow  filth  of  all  kinds  to  accumulate.  The  smell  from  drains, 
the  tattered  wall  paper  and  crumbling  plaster,  the  worn  and  dirty 
stair  steps,  the  low  ceilings  and  inside  rooms  which  were  sometimes 
not  more  than  6  by  6  feet,  the  low  windows  and  narrow  stairways,  the 
filthy  alleyways  and  small  courts  swarming  with  neglected  children 
at  play  in  the  gutters,  all  combined  to  make  these  places  unfit  for 
habitation.  For  these  houses  the  operatives  paid  a  higher  rental  than 
was  paid  by  the  more  intelligent  operatives  for  much  better  accommo- 
dations in  the  way  of  company  houses. 
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As  an  exception  to  the  rule  that  company  houses  and  tenements 
are  superior  to  those  belonging  to  other  owners,  there  is  another  and 
better  type  of  tenement  rented  by  the  latter  to  cotton-mill  operatives. 
This  was  noticeably  true  in  one  city  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  com- 
pany houses  were  rather  inferior  and  where  the  operatives  were  well 
paid  and  of  a  superior  class.  Here  the  houses  rented  from  other  owners 
were  in  almost  every  instance  superior  to  the  company  houses. 
Again,  as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  housing  operatives  in 
tenement  houses,  there  are  many  of  the  smaller  New  England  mill 
villages  where  families  occupy  single-dwelling  houses,  and  these,  as  a 
rule,  present  considerable  diversity  of  style  and  arrangement. 

In  the  southern  group,  where  land  is  comparatively  cheap,  1,372, 
or  87.6  per  cent,  of  the  1,567  families  reported,  lived  in  single-dwelling 
houses.  In  the  apartment  or  tenement  buildings  in  the  southern 
group,  where  lived  the  195  families  reported  upon,  there  resided 
also  223  other  families,  making  a  total  of  418,  or  an  average  of  2.1 
families  to  the  building. 

The  development  of  the  cotton  industry  is  marked  by  an  evolution 
in  the  housing  conditions.  The  South,  in  the  matter  of  housing  its 
factory  operatives,  is  now  in  a  state  of  development  somewhat  similar 
to  that  through  which  many  of  the  smaller  mill  villages  of  New  Eng- 
land passed  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  families  reported  upon  in  the  South  were  typical  mill 
families,  all  of  whose  earnings,  as  a  rule,  were  derived  from  working 
in  the  mill.  The  earnings  of  such  families  are  small,  both  from  the 
fact  that  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  cotton  textiles  industry  is  low  and 
because  in  the  South  when  some  members  of  a  family  are  employed  in 
a  mill  the  other  members  are  rarely  employed  in  other  and  better  pay- 
ing industries. 

The  miU  when  located  in  the  country  brought  into  existence  and 
made  the  village.  Coordinate  with  the  construction  of  the  mill  was  the 
necessary  erection  by  the  mill  company  of  numerous  frame  houses  for 
the  shelter  of  the  operatives.  In  the  South  these  are  usually  simple 
frame  dwellings  of  one  or  two  stories,  built  in  rows  on  brick  or  stone 
piers,  and  on  lots  affording  a  small  garden  and  yard.  These  houses 
have  three,  four,  five,  or  six  rooms,  as  a  rule,  though  some  have  only 
two,  while  a  considerable  number  have  more  than  six.  As  shown 
above,  about  one-half  of  them  consist  of  four  rooms.  The  three-room 
houses  usually  have  two  communicating  rooms  in  the  front,  with  a  door 
leading  from  one  of  them  to  a  room  in  the  rear,  or  to  the  back  porch 
and  thence  to  the  third  room.  It  is  not  unusual  for  each  of  the  front 
rooms  to  have  a  door  opening  on  the  front  porch.  Some  of  the  one- 
story,  four-room  houses  have  two  rooms  in  the  front  and  two  in  an  ell, 
with  a  hallway  between  the  two  front  rooms,  while  others  have  a  door 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 34 
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from  the  porch  to  each  of  the  two  front  rooms,  which  are  usually  com- 
municating, and  from  these  doors  lead  to  the  two  back  rooms.  As  a 
rule,  where  there  is  no  front  porch,  only  one  room  has  a  door  opening 
on  the  front.  Many  of  the  five  and  six  room  houses  are  two  stories 
in  height,  the  arrangement  on  the  first  floor  being  much  the  same 
as  the  one-story,  four-room  houses,  with  two  rooms  on  the  second 
floor,  the  ell  being  only  one  story.  The  chimney  is  usually  built 
between  the  two  front  rooms,  thus  affording  an  open  fireplace  in  each. 

The  floors  of  the  houses  are  from  2  to  6  feet  above  the  ground. 
The  rooms  are  generally  about  14  by  16  feet,  and  are  well  lighted. 
Ceilings  are  usually  9  or  10  feet  in  height.  Some  of  the  houses  are 
ceiled  inside,  others  plastered,  but  many  of  the  older  ones  are  dilapi- 
dated and  unfit  for  abode.  As  a  rule,  the  houses  have  front  porches 
and  some  have  side  or  back  porches,  but  very  few  have  cellars. 

In  many  southern  villages  the  houses  are  substantially  built  and 
fairly  comfortable  and  are  painted  and  kept  in  good  repair,  but  in 
some  villages  the  houses  are  planked  up  and  down  and  otherwise 
cheaply  constructed,  resulting  at  times  in  too  much  cold  air  through 
large  cracks  in  the  floor  and  sides  of  the  house.  Most  of  them  are 
lighted  by  kerosene  lamps,  but  occasionally  by  electricity  supplied  by 
the  company,  and  the  almost  universal  way  of  heating  is  the  open 
fireplace. 

The  average  southern  mill  town  has  one  or  more  frame  churches, 
a  school  building,  and  a  store.  Generally  speaking,  where  the  houses 
are  erected  by  the  company  they  are  built  after  a  uniform  plan,  and 
the  whole  town  lacks  the  diversity  of  appearance  that  usually  is  pre- 
sented by  other  villages  of  similar  size  but  of  more  varied  industries. 
The  system  of  many  southern  mills  of  providing  houses  for  their 
employees  discourages  any  desire  on  the  part  of  operatives  to  im- 
prove their  surroundings.  Many  of  them  regard  themselves  in  the 
matter  of  residence  as  only  transients,  which  in  fact  they  are. 

There  is,  however,  great  difference  between  the  villages  in  the 
matter  of  orderliness  and  beauty.  This  difference  arises  almost 
wholly  from  the  policies  of  the  different  companies.  Before  coming 
to  the  mill  the  operatives  have,  in  general,  belonged  to  an  improvi- 
dent class  of  laborers  or  were  unsuccessful  small  farmers.  Their 
aesthetic  tastes  have  not  been  developed,  and  when  left  to  them- 
selves they  seldom  do  anything  in  the  way  of  improving  their  sur- 
roundings. It  is  safe  to  assume  that  where,  in  a  mill  village,  there  is 
anything  like  a  general  attempt  to  beautify,  or  even  to  keep  things 
neat  and  tidy,  it  has  usually  been  done  either  directly  by  the  com- 
pany or  indirectly  through  the  company's  active  influence.  In  many 
mill  villages  the  rules  of  the  company  require  a  certain  minimum  of 
neatness  and  order  to  be  complied  with  on  the  part  of  the  operatives. 
In  addition  to  this  some  of  the  companies  endeavor  by  the  free  dis- 
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tribution  of  flower  seeds  and  the  giving  of  prizes  to  encourage  the 
beautifying  of  yards.  That  their  efforts  are  not  without  success  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  out  of  1,414  families  reported  upon  in  the 
•  South  393  had  made  some  effort  to  beautify  the  front  yard,  either 
by  the  cultivation  of  a  flower  garden,  the  planting  of  shrubbery,  or 
the  seeding  of  the  lawn.  The  lots  usually  have  a  frontage  of  30  feet 
or  more  in  the  cities,  50  feet  or  more  in  the  towns,  and  75  feet  or  more 
in  the  country  districts.  As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  pre- 
ceding table,  96.5  per  cent  of  the  families  reported  upon  in  the  South 
had  front  yards  and  97.4  per  cent  of  them  had  back  yards. 

The  smaller  mill  villages  and  those  in  the  country  are  often  primi- 
tive in  the  extreme.  The  streets  are  mere  wagon  roads  and  there  are 
no  sidewalks.  Frequently  the  yards  are  not  fenced  off,  and  chickens, 
pigs,  and  cows  run  at  large.  Naturally,  in  such  a  village  flower  and 
vegetable  gardens  are  very  few  in  number. 

Exceptions  to  the  uniform  plan  of  houses  occupied  by  cotton-mill 
operatives  in  the  South  are  occasionally  found  in  a  mill  village  where 
the  houses  are  of  varying  styles  of  architecture,  but  departures  from 
the  typical  mill  village,  with  its  monotonous  rows  of  houses  all  alike 
in  appearance,  are  very  rare.  Brief  mention  will  be  made  of  the 
more  notable  exceptions  of  this  kind  which  were  observed  during 
this  investigation. 

At  one  place  in  Alabama  the  houses  built  for  mill  operatives  pre- 
sent a  variety  and  style  of  construction  which  form  a  pleasing  con- 
trast to  the  usual  cotton-mill  village.  Large  houses,  different  in 
design,  are  placed  next  to  smaller  houses,  thus  securing  variety, 
which  their  different  colors  of  paint  further  enhance.  The  porch  of 
a  three-room  cottage  is  sometimes  built  on  the  right  side  of  the  house, 
while  at  the  next  cottage  in  the  same  street  the  porch  is  built  on  the 
left.  This  plan  of  shifting  the  direction  in  which  these  houses  face 
has  been  adopted  with  good  effect.  Different  designs  for  porch 
railing,  a  trifling  detail  in  itself,  have  been  used  to  avoid  monotony. 
The  frame  cottages  are  not  elaborate,  but  with  window  blinds,  railings 
to  the  porches,  and  foundations  screened  by  latticework,  they  pre- 
sent a  most  attractive  appearance.  The  rooms  are  paneled  in  var- 
nished pine  for  3  or  4  feet  from  the  floor,  and  calcimined  above  in 
pale  colors.  The  streets  are  neatly  parked,  with  rows  of  trees  on  each 
side;  the  roads  and  sidewalks  are  macadamized,  well  drained,  and 
lighted  by  electricity.  The  contrast  between  that  part  of  the  town 
occupied  by  cotton-mill  operatives  and  that  occupied  by  another 
group  of  laboring  people  is  very  marked.  The  houses  of  the  latter 
were  plain  affairs — three  rooms  built  in  a  line,  without  porches,  and 
the  streets  were  without  trees  or  sidewalks,  the  roads  overgrown  with 
weeds  and  in  very  bad  condition. 
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Another  village  of  this  kind  is  in  South  Carolina,  where  many  of 
the  houses  are  roofed  with  very  steep  gables,  thus  making  a  story 
and  a  half  instead  of  one  story.  Another  custom  in  the  same  village 
which  adds  very  much  to  its  general  variety  is  the  building  on  of  an 
additional  room  when  needed.  This  is  done  by  the  company  with- 
out increasing  the  rent,  as  such  requests  usually  come  from  families 
who  have  been  in  its  employ  for  many  years.  All  the  houses  in  the 
village  are  provided  with  front  and  back  porches,  which  have  railings 
around  them,  and  the  newly  built  houses  have  latticed  window  blinds. 
As  a  result  of  twenty  years'  constant  effort  on  the  part  of  the  company 
the  operatives  keep  their  cottages  in  an  unusually  clean  condition. 
The  yards  are  fenced  and  the  company  requires  that  they  be  kept 
free  from  litter,  but  the  tenants  themselves  take  interest  in  making 
the  premises  neat  and  attractive.  In  many  front  yards  flowers  are 
cultivated  and  in  back  yards  vegetables  are  grown.  As  an  object 
lesson  to  its  employees,  in  order  that  they  may  see  betterment  going 
on  about  them,  the  company  pursues  the  policy  of  making  gradual 
improvements,  thus  doing  something  all  the  time,  rather  than  having 
everything  done  at  once.  To  this  end  painters  and  carpenters  are 
steadily  employed. 

Another  village  of  note  is  in  Georgia,  where  a  German  landscape 
gardener  was  employed  for  two  years  to  assist  in  beautifying  the 
place.  Trees  have  been  set  out  along  both  sides  of  the  street,  and 
on  the  hill  back  of  the  village,  so  as  to  make  a  green  background  for 
the  white  houses.  The  trees,  green  grass,  groups  of  evergreen  shrubs, 
and  flower  beds  in  the  park,  and  the  hedges  surrounding  the  mill 
office  and  the  schoolhouse  present  an  attractive  scene.  The  roads  are 
of  macadam  and  the  sidewalks  of  crushed  granite,  with  stone  curb- 
ings.  In  this  village  four  out  of  every  ten  houses  are  corner  houses. 
All  are  single  houses,  unlike  in  exterior  appearance,  and  they  have 
varying  floor  plans.  They  are  painted  white,  with  green  shutters 
and  shingle  roofs,  and  have  large  front  and  back  porches  with  latticed 
railings.  There  is  a  continuous  galvanized  clothesline  stretched 
through  the  back  yards,  affording  each  family  65  feet.  Here,  too, 
cleanliness  was  manifest.  A  garbage  can,  hooked  to  a  pole  in  the 
back  yard,  is  provided  for  each  family  and  is  emptied  by  the  com- 
pany three  times  a  week.  Dry  refuse  is  swept  up  in  a  pile  by  the 
woodshed  or  put  into  cans  and  collected  weekly.  Before  the  site  for 
the  village  was  selected  sanitary  experts  and  physicians  had  been 
called  to  pass  judgment  as  to  the  healthfulness  of  the  locality. 

Only  12.4  per  cent  of  the  families  reported  upon  in  the  South  live 
in  tenement  houses.  Most  of  these  tenement  houses  are  small. 
There  are  from  two  to  four,  sometimes  more,  apartments  in  each.  Oc- 
casionally a  one-story  building  is  found  having  two  apartments,  sepa- 
rated by  a  hallway,  each  apartment  containing  only  two  rooms,  and 
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sometimes  a  two-story  building  with  one  apartment  of  two  or  three 
rooms  on  each  floor.  Other  two-story  tenement  buildings  have  four 
apartments,  each  containing  two  or  three  rooms.  While  there  are 
some  large  tenement  buildings  in  the  South,  they  are  exceptions,  as 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  average  number  of  families  living  in 
apartment  or  tenement  buildings  is  only  2.1,  as  stated  above.  Some 
of  these  tenements  were  kept  in  good  repair  and  were  fairly  com- 
fortable, but  others  were  sadly  neglected,  with  filth  and  bad  odors 
noticeable. 

SANITARY  CONDITIONS. 

Where  the  operative  is  thrown  upon  his  own  resources  in  providing 
for  health  and  comfort  sanitary  conditions  are  sometimes  far  from 
ideal.  The  mill  community  of  New  England  is  not  a  unit  by  itself, 
governed  in  sanitary  matters  by  the  company  alone.  It  is  always 
a  part  of  the  village,  town,  or  city  and  is  subject  to  the  same  sanitary 
regulations  as  the  rest  of  the  community.  Thus  in  places  where  sani- 
tary regulations  and  inspection  are  efficient  (more  often  in  the  larger 
towns)  conditions  are  generally  fairly  good.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
places  where  such  regulations  are  wanting  or  lax,  conditions  vary  widely 
with  the  policy  of  the  company  and  the  character  of  the  work  people. 
In  places  where  the  company  looks  after  the  cleaning  of  water-closets 
the  reports  show  that  this  duty  is  neither  frequently  nor  well  done. 
Of  the  communities  in  which  were  located  the  46  mills  investigated 
in  New  England  4  had  sanitary  conditions  which  were  in  some  way 
decidedly  objectionable,  in  3  the  outdoor  privies  provided  were  in  a 
very  insanitary  condition,  and  in  1  garbage  was  permitted  to  accu- 
mulate to  an  insanitary  degree. 

However,  the  houses  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  families  reported 
upon  were  kept  in  a  clean  condition,  and  modern  sanitary  and  other 
conveniences  were  often  present  in  the  New  England  tenement. 
Running  water  was  provided  in  the  houses  of  about  88  per  cent  of  the 
families  reported. 

Out  of  a  total  of  841  New  England  families  reported  upon  283,  or 
33.7  per  cent,  had  dry  water-closets  or  privies,  the  remaining  families 
having  flushed  closets.  The  condition  of  the  flushed  closets  was  in 
most  cases  reported  to  be  clean,  while  the  dry  closets  were  reported 
dirty  in  about  one-third  of  the  cases  where  reports  were  made.  About 
16  per  cent  of  the  families  reported  upon  had  bathrooms,  and  there 
would  no  doubt  be  more  of  these  but  for  the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  the 
mill  tenements  were  constructed  twenty -five  or  more  years  ago,  when 
the  bathroom  was  not  considered  a  necessity,  as  it  is  to-day. 

Generally  speaking,  sanitary  conditions  in  southern  cotton-mill 
villages  may  be  characterized  as  good.  Obviously,  it  is  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  mill  companies  that  their  help  should  be  healthy  and  strong. 
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This  has  been  especially  true  during  the  last  few  years,  when  it  was 
hard  for  the  companies  to  get  help  enough  to  operate  their  mills. 
Conditions  which  promote  good  health  are  of  advantage  to  the  com- 
panies in  two  ways — they  prevent  loss  of  time  on  the  part  of  the  oper- 
atives at  the  mill  and  make  it  easier  to  get  and  retain  help ;  hence 
the  companies  are  giving  increased  attention  to  the  matter  of  sanita- 
tion. In  determining  the  location  of  a  mill  site  the  healthfulness  of 
a  locality  is  an  important  factor,  so  that  the  selection  is  almost  inva- 
riably made  with  a  view  to  natural  drainage.  However,  considerable 
expense  is  often  incurred  in  drainage  and  in  providing  an  adequate 
supply  of  good  water.  Care  is  usually  taken  to  enforce  some  observ- 
ance of  the  laws  of  hygiene  on  the  part  of  the  tenants.  Sanitary 
rules  and  regulations  are  formulated,  and  one  of  the  chief  duties  of 
the  company's  physician  is  to  see  that  these  rules  are  obeyed.  It  is 
a  custom  now  almost  universal  with  the  companies  to  provide  for 
cleaning  the  privies.  In  some  cases  this  is  not  done  so  frequently 
nor  so  thoroughly  as  might  be  desired,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  arrangement  is  much  better  than  if  the  matter  were  left  to  the 
tenants  themselves. 

Many  of  the  older  mills  in  the  South  were  located  where  water  power 
could  be  secured;  but  sometimes  such  locations  were  not  well  chosen 
from  a  sanitary  standpoint.  Many  modern  mills  are  operated  by 
steam  or  by  electricity  brought  from  the  station  of  a  distant  water 
power  and  are  situated  where  the  sanitary  conditions  are  good.  The 
houses  in  the  smaller  villages,  as  a  rule,  lack  the  modern  conveniences. 
Water  is  supplied  by  a  well  located  in  the  street  and  shared  by  several 
families.  The  sanitary  arrangements  are  of  the  crudest.  The  privy 
a  rough  board  affair,  is  located  at  the  back  end  of  the  lot  and  may  or 
may  not  be  looked  after  by  the  company.  The  importance  of  this 
question  from  a  hygienic  standpoint  seems  to  be  disregarded.  In  the 
larger  and  more  pretentious  villages  conditions  are  much  better. 
Streets  are  graded  and  have  cinder  paths  or  board  walks.  The  yards 
may  or  may  not  be  fenced;  but  gardens  are  made  possible  by  the  fact 
that  live  stock  is  not  permitted  to  run  at  large.  In  the  better-man- 
aged villages  operatives  are  not  allowed  to  keep  pigs,  and  the  cow 
stalls  are  required  to  be  placed  well  away  from  the  houses.  Water 
may  be  supplied  by  wells  or  from  hydrants.  The  water-closet  is  an 
outside  privy,  as  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  village,  but  it  is  better 
constructed  and  is  generally  kept  in  good  order  by  the  company. 

Of  the  1,472  southern  families  reported  upon  as  to  water-closet 
accommodations,  1,355,  or  92  percent,  used  dry  closets  or  privies;  91, 
or  6.2  per  cent,  used  flushed  closets;  and  26,  or  1.8  per  cent,  had  no 
water-closet  or  privy  accommodations  on  the  premises.  Of  the  1,100 
families  reporting  as  to  cleanliness  of  the  closets,  82.4  per  cent  reported 
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them  to  be  reasonably  clean  and  only  17.6  per  cent  reported  them  to 
be  dirty. 

It  was  ascertained  from  reports  of  1,272  families  that  dry  closets  in 
1,034,  or  81.3  per  cent,  of  the  cases  were  cleaned  by  the  company,  while 
in  other  cases  they  were  cleaned  by  the  tenant,  by  the  private  owner, 
or  by  the  town.  These  closets  in  the  majority  of  cases  were  reported 
to  be  cleaned  once  a  week  or  oftener.  For  about  80  per  cent  of  the 
families  reported  closets  were  cleaned  by  the  company  or  by  the  town 
at  no  expense  to  the  tenant,  but  in  the  remaining  cases  the  tenant 
bore  the  expense.  As  a  rule,  where  the  cleaning  was  done  by  the 
company,  the  charge  was  somewhat  less  than  when  done  by  private 
individuals.  Of  the  91  southern  families  reported  as  having  flushed 
closets  or  privies  only  19  had  them  in  the  house. 

Of  the  localities  surrounding  the  152  mills  investigated  in  the  South 
only  18  are  reported  as  having  general  sanitary  surroundings  which 
were  in  any  marked  degree  objectionable.  In  11  cases  the  water 
supply  was  criticized  either  because  it  was  inadequate  or  bad  in 
quality.  In  3  mill  villages  garbage  was  permitted  to  accumulate  to  an 
objectionable  and  insanitary  degree  and  in  5  the  privies  were  neglected 
and  permitted  to  become  foul  and  insanitary.  In  4  villages  typhoid 
fever  was  reported  as  being  common,  but  in  2  of  these  the  disease 
was  reported  as  prevalent  in  the  country  around  and  neither  con- 
fined to  the  village  nor  due  to  any  discoverable  neglect  of  sanitary 
arrangements  on  the  part  of  the  company. 

In  a  number  of  villages  conditions  are  reported  as  excellent  and 
superior  to  those  in  the  surrounding  country.  The  consensus  of  the 
different  reports  indicates  clearly  that  the  mill  companies  take  more 
and  greater  sanitary  precautions  than  usually  are  taken  in  the  average 
village  or  on  the  average  farm. 

Unfortunately,  anything  like  complete  and  accurate  vital  statistics 
for  the  southern  cotton-mill  communities  is  wanting.  At  a  few  of 
the  larger  mills  some  attempt  has  been  made  to  keep  records.  But, 
for  the  most  part,  such  records  are  incomplete  and  of  doubtful  value. 
The  mills  which  keep  such  records  are  the  larger  institutions,  where 
sanitary  conditions  usually  are  more  carefully  looked  after  than  in 
the  average  mill  community. 

One  flagrant  case  of  disregard  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  its 
operatives  was  an  old  tenement  house  owned  by  a  mill  company  in  a 
city  in  Georgia,  where  twenty  to  twenty-five  families  were  crowded 
into  a  quarter  of  a  square.  As  a  rule,  these  families  were  large. 
Each  apartment  contained  two  rooms,  20  by  25  feet,  one  above  the 
other.  The  lower  room,  used  as  a  living  room  and  bedroom,  had 
one  window  and  one  door  in  each  end.  The  front  door  opened  on 
the  pavement  and  the  back  door  into  a  small  yard  used  in  common 
by  other  families.  The  upper  half-story  room  had  two  small  windows 
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and  was  used  as  a  kitchen,  dining  room,  and  sleeping  room.  One 
hydrant  in  the  back  yard  supplied  all  these  families  with  water. 
There  was  a  brick  water-closet  with  three  compartments  for  men  and 
three  for  women,  the  doors  of  all  of  which  were  in  line  and  facing  the 
back  doors  of  the  tenement,  and  there  was  not  even  the  slightest 
provision  for  privacy  of  approach.  These  closets  were  equipped 
with  an  automatic  flushing  apparatus  and  the  company  was  sup- 
posed to  keep  them  clean,  but  it  was  said  that  weeks  went  by  without 
any  attention  being  paid  to  them.  Many  of  these  families  were 
filthy  in  the  use  of  the  closets,  resulting  in  a  condition  foul  in  the 
extreme.  However,  the  tendency  is  to  do  away  with  such  tene- 
ments, and  in  fact  with  all  tenements.  Two  other  mill  companies  in 
the  same  city  have  built  three  different  grades  of  separate  houses  and 
the  first-mentioned  company  will  find  it  necessary  to  improve  condi- 
tions in  order  to  hold  the  better  class  of  its  operatives. 

Another  company  in  the  same  State,  but  in  a  different  city,  has 
three  kinds  of  tenements.  The  best  of  these  have  only  two  apart- 
ments. There  is  a  faucet  just  outside  the  kitchen  door  and  a  sepa- 
rate water-closet  just  across  the  alley  in  the  rear.  The  rooms  are 
plastered  and  there  is  a  commodious  front  porch.  The  next  class 
of  tenements  are  provided  with  open  fireplaces  or  flues,  with  an  occa- 
sional storage  closet.  The  walls  are  plastered,  but  there  are  not 
sufficient  sanitary  conveniences.  The  worst  tenements  are  those 
in  which  the  majority  of  the  operatives  live.  The  houses  are  two- 
story  frame  tenements,  containing  four  apartments  of  two  or  three 
rooms  each.  The  houses  are  built  so  close  together  that  the  rooms 
are  dark,  and  there  are  no  yards.  At  the  rear  there  was  a  long  wooden 
shed  in  which  were  fuel  houses,  hydrants,  and  water-closets.  In  the 
middle  of  the  shed  there  were  five  water-closets  side  by  side,  which 
were  extremely  filthy.  These  had  iron  troughs  flushed  several  times 
a  day,  but  they  were  used  by  at  least  forty  families,  and  were  too 
high  for  the  children.  Such  houses  are  occupied  by  the  most  unde- 
sirable element  in  the  mill,  people  who  pay  little  or  no  attention  to 
the  sanitary  conditions  surrounding  their  homes. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  obvious  that  any  estimate  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  housing  accommodations  among  the  cotton  mill  operatives  of  the 
country,  based  upon  different  individual  standards,  would  be  of 
doubtful  value,  but  while  the  housing  accommodations  are  far  from 
being  ideal  among  cotton  mill-operatives,  if  they  are  compared  with 
those  prevailing  among  other  laboring  people  having  about  the  same 
income,  it  is  found  that  they  are  at  least  not  inferior,  and  the  rents 
are  lower.  The  sanitary  conditions  prevailing  among  cotton  mill 
employees,  especially  in  the  South,  are  generally  better  than  the  aver- 
age among  other  laboring  people. 
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VILLAGES  CONTROLLED  BY  MILL  COMPANIES. 

During  the  investigation  two  kinds  of  towns  or  villages  controlled 
by  the  mill  companies  were  visited.  One  was  a  village  where  the 
mill  company  owned  all  of  the  land,  the  houses,  etc.,  prescribed  and 
enforced  all  regulations,  and  did  about  all  that  was  done  for  the 
social,  moral,  and  intellectual  development  of  the  people.  This  con- 
dition of  affairs  was  found  chiefly  in  the  South. 

In  the  other  type  of  community  the  situation  was  different.  The 
officers  in  the  town  or  village  were  elected  by  the  people,  but  all  the 
offices  of  importance  were  held  by  men  who  were  directly  or  indirectly 
connected  with  the  mill  company.  The  minor  offices,  also,  were  practi- 
cally controlled  by  them,  being  held  by  men  in  their  employ;  and 
when  this  was  the  case  the  mill  usually  made  itself  felt  just  as  much 
as  if  it  owned  the  whole  town.  Such  a  condition  of  affairs  was  found 
principally,  but  not  exclusively,  in  New  England. 

It  should  first  be  noticed  that  this  system  of  control  in  some  mill 
villages  was  not  the  result  of  premeditated  design,  but  a  system 
which  developed  as  a  natural  consequence  from  the  conditions  under 
which  the  town  grew. 

Such  a  mill  village  was  begun  because  capitalists,  having  decided  to 
erect  a  mill,  wanted  a  suitable  location,  a  place  where  they  could  get 
sufficient  water  power  to  propel  machinery:  a  place  where  natural 
drainage,  sanitation,  etc.,  would  promote  the  health  of  the  operatives; 
a  place  outside  of  an  incorporated  town,  in  order  that  they  might 
avoid  town  taxation.  This  having  been  secured  and  the  mill  erected, 
it  was  necessary  to  have  homes  for  operatives  before  work  could 
begin.  As  the  operatives  themselves  were  neither  able  nor  willing 
to  build  their  homes,  it  would  naturally  follow  that  it  would  be  to  the 
interest  of  all  concerned  for  the  mill  company  to  build  these  houses. 

After  the  houses  are  occupied  it  becomes  necessary  for  some  one  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  directing  the  Varied  interests  incident  to 
the  coming  together  of  so  many  people.  The  mill  company  assumes 
responsibility,  making  and  enforcing  regulations  for  the  government 
of  the  people  in  their  community  life.  The  people  are  not  allowed 
any  participation  whatever  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  village. 
They  must  sacrifice  some  of  their  individual  rights  or  leave  the  place. 

The  president,  agent,  or  superintendent  is  the  mill  official  usually 
vested  with  dictatorial  power.  His  will  is  supreme  in  the  village;  his 
decisions  final,  so  long  as  they  do  not  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the 
State.  He  usually  controls  the  community  affairs  of  all  in  a  benevo- 
lent and  judicious  manner.  With  his  almost  unlimited  authority 
there  come  certain  obligations  which  he  can  not  shirk.  In  villages 
which  are  thus  controlled  by  the  mill  companies  and  which  were 
visited  by  agents  of  the  Bureau,  little  or  no  dissatisfaction  with  the 
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system  was  found.  It  seems  that  the  people  accept  it  as  for  their 
best  interests. 

A  typical  mill  village  of  this  type  in  the  South  is  never  incorporated. 
All  the  houses  in  which  the  operatives  live  are  owned  by  the  mill 
company.  None  of  the  land  is  privately  owned.  The  company  has 
donated  land  for  churches  and  a  school,  and  has  built  or  helped  to 
build  the  church  and  school  buildings.  Usually  it  selects  the  teachers 
and  controls  the  school.  It  assists  in  supporting  the  pastor  of  a 
church  or  perhaps  the  pastors  of  several  churches.  It  provides  a 
water  supply  and  regulates  the  use  of  the  water.  It  provides  for 
lighting  the  streets,  for  cleaning  the  streets,  and  for  cleaning  outhouses. 
There  is  a  company  store,  where  a  great  variety  of  merchandise  is  sold, 
and  in  which  the  village  post-office  is  located.  Often  the  company 
sells  fuel,  and  occasionally  electricity  for  lighting  the  houses  of  opera- 
tives. The  company  decides  whether  cows  and  swine  shall  be 
allowed  in  the  village;  sometimes  builds  stables  and  pens  for  them,  and 
sometimes  provides  a  pasture.  The  company  plants  trees  in  the 
streets  and  sometimes  provides  a  park.  Occasionally  the  company 
conducts  welfare  work,  and  provides  athletic  grounds,  a  skating  rink, 
a  dancing  pavilion,  a  library  and  a  club  house,  or  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  build- 
ing, and  contributes  liberally  to  their  support. 

If  the  mill  village  is  large  enough  to  have  a  hotel  and  a  livery  stable 
they  are  owned  by  the  company  and  managed  by  employees  or  lessees 
of  the  company.  In  some  mill  villages  the  company  chooses  the 
doctor  to  attend  the  operatives  and  their  families,  making  regular 
deductions  from  their  wages  to  pay  him.  In  fact,  all  the  affairs  of  the 
village  and  the  conditions  of  living  of  all  of  the  people  are  regulated 
entirely  by  the  mill  company.  Practically  speaking,  the  company 
owns  everything  and  controls  everything,  and  to  a  large  extent  con- 
trols everybody  in  the  mill  village.  Indeed,  in  some  mill  villages 
every  man  but  one,  the-  railroad  agent,  is  under  the  direct  or  indirect 
supervision  of  the  mill  company. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  it  is  best  in  the  long  run  for  the 
development  of  the  people  to  have  the  amount  done  for  them  that  is 
done  by  the  mill  companies  in  some  of  the  villages.  Still  there  can 
be  no  question  that  the  present  living  conditions  are  much  better  in 
the  villages  of  this  type  than  in  many  of  the  larger  towns  where  mills 
are  located.  The  people  in  such  villages  usually  enjoy  more  comfort 
and  convenience  and  the  provisions  made  by  the  mill  companies  for 
the  educational  and  moral  uplift  of  the  community  are  in  some 
instances  equal  or  superior  to  the  facilities  afforded  to  the  citizens  of 
incorporated  towns  in  the  same  section  of  country  where  the  com- 
panies do  not  exercise  control.  This  is  especially  true  of  moral  con- 
ditions. As  a  rule,  the  mill  companies  do  not  allow  men  or  women 
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who  are  publicly  immoral,  or  whose  influence  tends  to  corrupt  the 
morals  of  the  operatives,  to  remain  in  their  villages. 

In  the  South  very  few  mills  have  sold  houses  to  their  operatives. 
One  reason  why  manufacturers  prefer  to  own  the  houses  is  that  they 
can,  in  large  measure,  regulate  the  number  of  workers  supplied  by 
families  by  stipulating  that  so  many  workers  must  be  supplied  by  a 
family  occupying  a  house  of  a  certain  number  of  rooms.  Another  rea- 
son is  that  manufacturers  can  hold  their  desirable  help  in  times  of 
depression  by  reducing  rents. 

Generally  speaking,  the  relations  between  employer  and  employees 
are  much  more  intimate  in  the  cotton  mills  of  the  South  than  they  are 
in  those  of  New  England.  Such  relations  are  much  more  intimate  in 
the  smaller  mills  than  in  the  larger  mills,  in  the  country  mill  than  in 
the  city  mill.  In  the  smaller  mills,  where  the  superintendent,  or  even 
the  mill  president,  is  only  one  step  removed  from  the  operative,  and 
has  risen  from  the  same  social  level,  and  perhaps  is  kin  to  some  of  the 
operatives  in  the  mill,  more  social  equality  and  friendliness  and  a 
better  understanding  exist  between  employer  and  employed  than  in 
the  larger  mills.  In  a  large  mill  it  is  impossible  for  the  superintendent 
or  president  to  know  the  operatives  as  well  as  in  a  small  mill.  There 
is  necessarily  much  less  personal  contact,  and,  consequently,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  mutual  understanding  and  sympathy  are  not  in 
evidence. 

Villages  controlled  by  mill  companies  are  found  chiefly  in  North 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina.  In  many  places  in  these  States  there  were 
no  villages  before  the  factories  were  built,  and  the  villages  have  never 
been  incorporated,  so  as  to  have  a  regular  town  government,  because 
manufacturers  have  not  desired  incorporation.  In  South  Carolina 
some  of  the  villages  or  towns  of  this  sort  are  quite  populous.  In  the 
other  Southern  States  few  cotton  factories  have  been  built  in  the  coun- 
try, where  there  was  no  village  previously,  but  nearly  all  of  them  have 
been  erected  in  towns  which  were  already  incorporated — the  object 
being  to  locate  where  there  was  already  a  supply  of  labor. 

In  some  towns  which  are  incorporated  the  owners  or  officials  of  the 
cotton  mills  exercise  an  influence  over  the  town  affairs  almost  as  great 
as  is  exercised  in  the  other  type  of  village.  As  an  instance  of  this,  an 
incorporated  town  in  Alabama  may  be  cited.  On  paper  it  appears  to 
be  more  democratic  than  a  village  controlled  by  a  mill  company. 
But  the  mill  company  located  there  manages  to  make  itself  felt  just  as 
much  as  if  it  owned  the  town,  three  out  of  the  four  town  councilmen 
being  employees  of  the  mill. 
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HOME  CONDITIONS  OF  OPERATIVES. 
HOME   CONDITIONS    OF  WOMEN  AND   GIRLS   WHO   ABE   MILL  WORKERS. 

Detailed  reports  were  secured  from  969  representative  women  and 
girls  in  the  New  England  group  and  from  2,105  in  the  southern  group 
showing  the  number  who  were  accustomed  to  do  housework  in  addi- 
tion to  their  regular  work  at  the  mill  and  the  extent  to  which  their 
working  day  was  lengthened  by  such  housework.  An  effort  was  also 
made  to  obtain  from  wives  and  mothers  at  work  information  as  to 
the  care  of  their  children  during  the  working  period  and  as  to  the 
effect  upon  the  home  life  of  the  mother's  being  at  work. 

The  following  table  shows  by  States  and  groups  of  States  the  num- 
ber of  women  and  girls  reported  who  did  all  or  a  part  of  the  house- 
work and  the  number  who  did  no  housework,  and  the  average  hours 
per  day  spent  in  housework: 

HOUSEWORK  DONE  BY  WOMEN  AND  GIRLS  AT  WORK  IN  COTTON  MILLS,  BY  STATES. 


State. 

Women  and  girls  who  did— 

Total 
women 
and  girls 
reported. 

Average  hours  per 
day  spent  in  house- 
work by  women 
and  girls  who  d  id- 

All  the 
house- 
work. 

Part  of 
the  house- 
work. 

No  house- 
work. 

All  the 
house- 
work. 

Part  of 
the  house- 
work. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

Maine                      

1 

5 
12 

9 

59 
48 
196 
57 

104 
46 

292 
140 

164 
99 

500 
206 

3.00 
2.84 
2.21 
2.74 

0.60 

.76 
1.00 
1.30 

New  Hampshire 

Massachusetts  

Rhode  Island 

Total  

27 

360 

582 

969 

2.50 

.94 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Virginia 

2 
13 
14 
9 
2 
1 

38 
329 
208 
182 
84 
30 

49 
437 
354 
183 
98 
72 

89 
779 
576 
374 
184 
103 

4.00 
3.80 
2.71 
3.04 
2.25 
2.50 

.98 
.78 
.67 
.84 
.73 
.84 

North  Carolina  

South  Carolina 

Georgia  

Alabama                 .             .  . 

Mississippi 

Total                        

41 

871 

1,193 

2,105 

3.10 

.75 

Of  the  969  women  and  girls  in  New  England  mills  reporting  as  to 
housework  582  or  60.1  per  cent  did  no  housework  at  all,  360  or  37.1 
per  cent  did  a  part  of  the  housework,  and  27  or  2.8  per  cent  did  all  the 
housework.  The  average  time  per  day  devoted  to  housework  by  the 
27  in  this  group  who  reported  that  they  did  all  such  work  was  2£ 
hours,  ranging  from  3  hours  reported  by  one  person  in  Maine  to  an 
average  of  2.21  hours  by  12  persons  reporting  in  Massachusetts.  As 
the  regular  hours  in  the  mill  of  these  persons  were  from  10  to 
this,  with  the  extra  housework,  would  represent  a  total  of  from 
to  13  hours  worked  on  the  average.  Among  those  who  reported 
that  they  did  a  part  of  the  housework  it  is  seen  that  the  working 
day  was  increased  by  nearly  1  hour. 
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Of  the  2,105  women  and  girls  reported  in  the  southern  group  1,193, 
or  56.7  per  cent  did  no  housework,  871  or  41.4  per  cent  did  part  of  the 
housework,  and  41  or  1.9  per  cent  did  all  the  housework.  The  aver- 
age time  devoted  to  such  work  by  the  41  persons  who  reported  that 
they  did  all  the  housework  was  3.10  hours  per  day,  the  average  vary- 
ing from  4  hours  for  2  persons  reporting  in  Virginia  to  2J  hours  for  2 
persons  in  Alabama.  As  the  regular  hours  in  the  mills  of  this  group 
were  from  11£  to  12  per  day,  it  is  seen  that  the  total  time  per  day 
worked  by  the  41  persons  who  did  all  their  housework  averaged  from 
14  J  to  15  hours.  The  average  time  per  day  spent  on  housework  by 
the  871  persons  who  reported  that  they  did  part  of  such  work  was 
about  45  minutes. 

Where  the  women  and  girls  at  work  reported  that  they  had  done 
none  of  the  family  housework,  it  was  ascertained  that  often  the  unem- 
ployed husband  or  some  aged  or  dependent  member  of  the  house- 
hold had  taken  charge  of  the  house.  The  standard  of  housekeeping 
among  many  of  the  operatives  in  the  South  and  among  the  foreign 
operatives  in  the  New  England  group,  whose  arrival  in  this  country 
was  of  comparatively  recent  date,  was  very  low. 

Reports  as  to  the  care  of  the  children  of  women  who  worked  in  the 
mills  were  received  from  39  mothers  in  the  New  England  group  and 
from  125  mothers  in  the  southern  group.  The  children  ranged  in  age 
from  infants,  whose  mothers  had  to  go  home  two  or  three  times  a  day 
to  nurse  them,  to  children  old  enough  to  go  to  school  or  into  the  mill 
as  helpers.  The  reports  indicate  that  in  most  cases  the  care  of  the 
children  during  their  mothers'  absence  was  inadequate,  consisting  in 
a  casual  oversight  of  the  children  as  they  played  about  the  streets 
or  homes.  In  a  few  families  children  were  taken  to  the  mills,  where 
they  either  worked  or  were  allowed  to  play,  and  in  a  few  cases  the 
children  were  sent  to  a  day  nursery.  The  practice  of  taking  the 
children  to  the  mills,  though  in  general  contrary  to  the  rules  because 
of  the  fear  that  the  children  may  be  caught  in  the  machinery,  is 
frequently  overlooked  by  the  mill  officials. 

In  all  but  a  comparatively  few  cases  the  going  to  work  of  the 
mothers  and  wives  was  in  their  judgment  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity 
and  they  were  making  the  best  of  the  situation.  They  were  not 
always  willing  to  acknowledge  the  evil  effects  upon  their  home  life 
of  their  being  away  at  mill  work.  In  most  cases  they  claimed  that' 
their  being  at  work  had  no  effect  at  all,  or  at  least  no  bad  effect. 

The  greatest  strain  fell  upon  the  mothers  who  not  only  worked  in 
the  mill,  but  also  did  all  their  housework.  Detailed  reports  as  to  the 
effect  upon  the  home  life  were  received  from  24  such  mothers,  2  of 
whom  were  in  Massachusetts  and  22  in  the  southern  group.  These 
numbers,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  very  small,  and  perhaps  for  that 
reason  can  not  be  put  forward  as  representative  of  general  condi- 
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tions.  But  it  should  be  pointed  out,  on  the  other  hand,  that  out  of 
2,074  women  and  girls  for  whom  information  was  secured  only  68 
were  found  altogether  who  did  all  of  the  housework  while  at  the  same 
time  working  in  the  mill.  Of  the  24  mothers,  15  were  suffering  from 
various  troubles,  such  as  rheumatism,  nervousness,  pains  in  the  feet, 
backache,  headache,  exhaustion,  and  female  ailments  commonly 
known  to  be  brought  on  or  aggravated  by  prolonged  standing  or 
prolonged  strain,  and  they  attributed  these  troubles  to  their  work  hi 
the  mill.  Of  these  women,  18  stated  that  they  considered  that  the 
effect  of  such  work  upon  the  home  life  was  bad. 

The  families  of  most  of  these  mothers  numbered  from  3  to  5  per- 
sons and  in  some  instances  included  very  young  children.  Six  of  the 
women  were  widows,  4  were  deserted,  and  1  was  divorced;  in  the 
other  13  cases  the  husbands  were  living  at  home,  but  3  of  the  hus- 
bands were  not  at  work.  The  youngest  of  the  mothers  was  19  years 
old  and  the  oldest  47  years.  In  most  instances  the  day's  work  began 
from  6  to  6.30  a.  m.  on  full  working  days  and  lasted  until  6  to  6.30 
p.  m.,  and  from  two  to  three  hours  per  day  were  required  for  house- 
•work. 

COMPANY  AND  INDEPENDENT  BOAEDING  AND  LODGING  HOUSES. 

In  addition  to  those  cotton-mill  operatives  who  board  or  lodge  in 
the  homes  of  fellow-employees,  there  are  many  who  board  or  lodge 
in  houses  which  are  owned  by  mill  companies  and  conducted  under 
their  rules  or  in  houses  independently  owned  and  managed. 

Company  houses  are  given  rent  free  to  the  boarding-house  keeper 
for  services  in  furnishing  board  and  lodging  to  the  mill  company's 
employees,  the  owners  regulating  the  rates  charged  and  prescribing 
certain  other  conditions  affecting  the  conduct  and  welfare  of  the 
inmates.  In  some  cases  the  company  protects  its  tenant  from  pecun- 
iary loss  by  withholding  final  payment  to  discharged  employees 
until  all  obligations  to  the  landlord  are  settled. 

Independent  boarding  houses  as  here  referred  to  are  those  oper- 
ated by  independent  landlords  and  accommodating  a  considerable 
number. 

Private  houses  where,  besides  the  family,  there  are  but  two  or 
three  boarders,  and  which  are  generally  not  conducted  along  board- 
ing-house lines,  are  not  considered  in  this  discussion. 

Among  the  company  and  independent  houses  which  provide  lodg- 
ing and  table  board  to  the  same  general  class  of  operatives  there  was 
found  to  be  a  notably  close  range  of  rates  charged  therefor  in  the 
various  localities  visited  in  New  England,  and  the  same  was  true  also 
in  the  South.  In  some  localities  it  is  the  custom  to  include  laundry 
work  in  the  rates  charged.  In  the  Northern  States  many  of  the 
houses  charge  different  rates  for  male  and  female  boarders,  usually 
50  cents  to  $1  per  week  more  for  males  than  for  females. 
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In  many  mill  communities  there  were  no  company  houses,  nor  any 
other  boarding  houses  that  furnished  board  and  lodging  to  the 
ordinary  cotton-mill  employee.  This  was  especially  true  as  to  the 
smaller  mill  communities,  where  such  operatives  as  did  not  live  with 
their  own  families  boarded  with  other  families.  In  some  of  the 
communities  visited  the  weekly  rates  for  lodging  and  table  board  in 
company  or  independent  boarding  houses  were  obtained.  These 
rates  are  shown  below,  and  though  they  are  given  for  only  a  limited 
number  of  places,  they  indicate  the  usual  range  of  prices  for  board 
in  such  houses  in  each  section.  Houses  in  which  the  boarders  were 
almost  exclusively  mill  officials  are  not  included. 

In  Maine,  a  company  house  at  Lewis  ton,  $3.50. 

In  New  Hampshire,  a  company  house  at  Exeter,  males  $3.25, 
females  $2.75:  a  company  house  at  Pittsfield,  males  $3.25,  females 
$2.50;  company  houses  at  Manchester,  males  $3.50,  females  $3;  a 
company  house  at  Greenville,  males  $3.25,  females  $2. 

In  Massachusetts,  a  company  house  at  Chicopee,  males  $3.35, 
females  $2.35;  a  company  house  at  Waltham,  males  $3,  females  $2.25; 
independent  houses  at  Fall  River,  males  $3.50,  females  $3. 

In  Rhode  Island,  a  company  house  at  Georgiaville,  males  $4, 
females  $3. 

In  North  Carolina,  a  company  house  at  Craggy,  $3. 

In  South  Carolina,  an  independent  house  at  Clinton,  $2.75;  a  com- 
pany house  at  Newberry,  $2.75,  including  laundry  work. 

In  Georgia,  a  company  house  at  Thompson,  $2.50;  an  inde- 
pendent house  at  Griffin,  $2,  including  laundry  work. 

In  Alabama,  an  independent  house  at  Alabama  City,  $2.75;  inde- 
pendent houses  at  Selma,  $2.50  to  $3. 

Through  their  habit  of  colonizing,  the  foreigners  who  board  are 
found  living  with  others  of  their  race,  often  in  overcrowded  quarters. 

The  average  weekly  rate  paid  by  Portuguese  operatives  for  board 
and  lodging  in  New  England  mill  cities  during  the  year  covered  by 
the  investigation  was  about  $2  and  that  of  the  Greeks  about  $3. 

In  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  a  uniform  rate  is  shown 
among  houses  in  Polish  districts,  where  the  same  manner  of  living 
seems  to  prevail  in  all  localities  in  which  Poles  were  reported.  Those 
Poles  who  keep  house  take  lodgers  of  their  own  race.  Each  lodger  is 
charged  $3  per  month  for  a  lodging,  or  sleeping  place,  tea  or  coffee, 
washing,  and  the  cooking  of  food  supplied  by  himself,  consisting 
mainly  of  meat  and  bread.  Two,  three,  or  four  of  these  lodgers,  and 
sometimes  as  many  as  seven,  sleep  in  one  room.  In  Rhode  Island 
similar  conditions  were  found  to  exist,  while  the  rates  were  lower, 
$2.50  to  $3  per  month. 

Among  the  Italians  reported  in  Rhode  Island,  each  lodger  pays  $2 
per  month  for  sleeping  quarters,  washing,  mending,  the  cooking  of 
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his  dinners  by  his  landlady,  and  the  use  of  the  family  stove  for  cook- 
ing his  own  breakfasts  and  suppers,  all  food  being  supplied  by 
himself. 

In  the  section  entitled  "Independent  woman  workers,"  which 
appears  on  page  547,  it  is  shown  that  certain  woman  operatives  in 
New  England  who  boarded  in  families  other  than  their  own  paid  an 
average  of  $2.54  per  week  for  board.  In  the  southern  group  the 
average  amount  paid  per  week  by  such  boarders  was  $2.34. 

BOARDERS   AND   LODGERS   IN   FAMILIES    OF   COTTON-MILL     OPERATIVES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  families  of  cotton-mill 
operatives  in  New  England  that  were  reported  in  this  investigation, 
the  number  that  added  to  their  income  by  taking  in  fellow-operatives 
as  boarders  and  lodgers,  or  as  lodgers  who  supplied  their  own  food  to 
be  cooked  by  the  housewife.  The  number  of  boarders  and  lodgers 
and  details  regarding  families  of  different  races  also  are  given. 

The  amount  of  revenue  from  this  source  is  shown  and  discussed  in 
the  section  relating  to  income  from  sources  other  than  wages. 

FAMILIES  OF  COTTON-MILL  OPERATIVES  HAVING  BOARDERS  OR  LODGERS  AND 
NUMBER  AND  AVERAGE  PER  FAMILY  OF  SUCH  BOARDERS  OR  LODGERS,  FOR 
THE  NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP,  BY  RACE  AND  NATIVITY  OF  HEADS  OF  FAMILIES. 


Total 
and 
average. 

Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Native 
born  of 
native 
parents. 

Native  born  of  foreign  parents. 

French 
Canadi- 
an. 

English. 

Irish. 

Portu- 
guese. 

Total. 

MAINE. 

Total  families  

155 
23 
44 
1  9 

3 

8 
1 
2 
2.0 

3 

2 

4 
1 
1 
1  0 

14 
2 
3 
1.5 

3 

Families  having  boarders  or  lodgers.  .  . 
Boarders  or  lodgers  

Boarders  or  lodgers  per  family  .  . 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Total  families  

8'4 
14 
42 
3.0 

438 
88 
213 
2.4 

177 
35 
78 
2.2 

854 
160 
377 
2.4 

2 

Families  having  boarders  or  lodgers.  .  . 
Boarders  or  lodgers  

Boarders  or  lodgers  per  family  

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Total  families  

32 
5 
6 
1.2 

4 

1 
1 
1.0 

41 
6 
7 
1.2 

7 
2 
2 
1.0 

12 
1 
1 
1.0 

30 
4 
5 
1.3 

3 

11 
1 
1 
1.0 

1 

024 
3 
3 
1.0 

14 

2 
2 
1.0 

055 
7 
8 
1.1 

Families  having  boarders  or  lodgers... 
Boarders  or  lodgers  

Boarders  or  lodgers  per  family  

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Total  families 

1 
1 
1 
1.0 

1 
1 
1 
1.0 

Families  having  boarders  or  lodgers... 
Boarders  or  lodgers.  .  . 

Boarders  or  lodgers  per  family  

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

Total  families 

5 

16 
2 
2 
1.0 

Families  having  boarders  or  lodgers... 
Boarders  or  lodgers.. 



Boarders  or  lodgers  per  family  

a  Including  3  of  other  races. 
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FAMILIES  OF  COTTON-MILL  OPERATIVES  HAVING  BOARDERS  OR  LODGERS  AND 
NUMBER  AND  AVERAGE  PER  FAMILY  OF  SUCH  BOARDERS  OR  LODGERS,  FOR 
THE  NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP,  BY  RACE  AND  NATIVITY  OF  HEADS  OF  FAMILIES— 
Concluded. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Foreign  born. 

French 
Cana- 
dian. 

Eng- 
lish. 

Irish. 

Italian. 

Polish. 

Portu- 
guese. 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

MAINE. 

Total  families 

121 
19 
38 

2.0 

56 
6 
17 
2.8 

139 
25 
53 
2.1 

76 
5 
8 
1.6 

392 
55 
116 
2.1 

3 

10 

1 
1 

1 
1.0 

5 
3 
17 

5.7 

33 
19 
68 
3.6 

7 
3 
3 
1.0 

46 
26 
89 
3.4 

1 
1 
2 
2.0 

1 
1 
1 
1.0 

'  38 
10 
34 
3.4 

14 
5 
12 
2.4 

54 
17 
49 
2.9 

2 

138 
21 
41 
2.0 

79 
14 
42 
3.0 

382 
80 
204 
2.6 

159 

32 
75 
2.3 

758 
147 
362 
2.5 

Families  having  boarders  or  lodgers  .  . 
Boarders  or  lodgers 

Boarders  or  lodgers  per  family    

NEW  HAMPSHIEE. 

Total  families  

5 
1 
1 
1.0 

57 
5 
9 
1.8 

19 
2 
3 
1.5 

84 
8 
13 
1.6 

5 
2 
5 
2.5 

71 
6 
7 
1.2 

12 
1 
1 
1.0 

98 
9 
13 
1.4 

7 
1 
1 
1.0 

37 
13 
30 
2.3 

11 
3 
7 
2.3 

57 
17 
38 
2.2 

Families  having  boarders  or  lodgers.  . 
Boarders  or  lodgers 

Boarders  or  lodgers  per  family  

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Total  families  

7 
2 
3 
1.5 

20 
13 

41 
3.2 

27 
15 
44 

2.9 

Families  having  boarders  or  lodgers.  . 
Boarders  or  lodgers 

Boarders  or  lodgers  per  family  

EHODE  ISLAND. 

Total  families 

Families  having  boarders  or  lodgers.  . 
Boarders  or  lodgers 

Boarders  or  lodgers  per  family  

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

Total  families 

Families  having  boarders  or  lodgers.  . 
Boarders  or  lodgers 

Boarders  or  lodgers  per  family  

Taking  the  group  of  4  States  it  is  seen  that  there  were  854  families 
reported,  of  which  160,  or  18.7  per  cent,  kept  boarders  or  lodgers. 
The  heads  of  6  of  these  160  families  were  native  born  of  native  parents. 
Of  7  families  the  heads  were  native  born  of  foreign  parents — 4  being 
French  Canadian,  2  Irish,  and  1  Portuguese.  Of  the  remaining  147 
families  the  heads  were  all  foreign  born — 55  being  French  Canadian, 
26  Polish,  17  Portuguese,  15  Italian,  9  Irish,  8  English,  and  17  of 
other  foreign  races. 

The  average  number  of  boarders  or  lodgers  per  family  reporting 
same  in  the  total  shown  in  the  group  was  2.4.  In  the  race  divisions 
of  this  group  those  families  whose  heads  were  native  born  of  native 
parents  show  an  average  of  1.2;  those  whose  heads  were  native  born 
of  foreign  parents,  1.1;  and  those  whose  heads  were  foreign  born,  2.5. 

Among  the  families  whose  heads  were  native  born  of  foreign  parents 
the  highest  average  number  of  boarders  or  lodgers  per  family  is 
shown  in  those  with  French  Canadian  heads,  being  1.3,  while  those 
with  Irish  and  Portuguese  heads  each  show  an  average  of  1. 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 -35 
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Under  the  habit  of  colonizing,  prevalent  among  the  foreign  born, 
it  was  observed  that  of  the  families  reported  as  keeping  boarders  or 
lodgers,  those  having  foreign-born  heads  catered  almost  exclusively 
to  people  of  their  own  race. 

The  highest  average  number  of  boarders  or  lodgers  per  family  among 
those  with  foreign-born  heads  in  the  group  of  States  was  found  in  the 
Polish,  with  3.4;  followed  by  the  Italians  and  Portuguese,  with  2.9; 
French  Canadians,  2.1;  English,  1.6;  and  Irish,  1.4. 

The  highest  average  number  of  boarders  or  lodgers  per  family  in 
any  one  of  the  States  in  the  group  was  5.7  among  the  Polish  in  New 
Hampshire,  followed  by  the  same  race  in  Massachusetts  with  3.6,  the 
Portuguese  in  Massachusetts  with  3.4,  and  the  Italians  in  Rhode 
Island  with  3.2,  all  the  others  showing  an  average  of  less  than  3. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  families  of  cotton-mill 
operatives  in  the  southern  group  that  were  reported  in  this  investiga- 
tion, the  number  that  kept  boarders  and  lodgers,  and  the  number  of 
boarders  and  lodgers: 

FAMILIES  OF  COTTON  MILL  OPERATIVES  HAVING  BOARDERS  OR  LODGERS  AND 
NUMBER  AND  AVERAGE  PER  FAMILY  OF  SUCH  BOARDERS  OR  LODGERS,  FOR 
THE  SOUTHERN  GROUP,  BY  RACE  AND  NATIVITY  OF  HEADS  OF  FAMILIES. 


Total  and 
average. 

Race  of  head  of 

family. 

Ameri- 
can. 

Other. 

VIRGINIA. 

Total  families  reported 

78 
36 
62 
1.7 

499 
114 
214 
1.9 

432 
107 
192 
1.8 

312 
66 
141 
2.1 

155 
64 
122 
1.9 

91 
25 
41 
1.6 

1.567 
412 
772 
1.9 

78 
36 
62 
1.7 

499 
114 
214 
1.9 

430 
107 
192 
1.8 

311 
66 
141 
2.1 

153 
62 
112 
1.8 

91 
25 
41 
1.6 

1,562 
410 
762 
1.9 

Families  having  boarders  or  lodgers 

Boarders  or  lodgers 

Boarders  or  lodgers  per  family 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Total  families  reported  ...  . 

Families  having  boarders  or  lodgers  

Boarders  or  lodgers             .        

Boarders  or  lodgers  per  family 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Total  families  reported 

2 

Families  having  boarders  or  lodgers 

Boarders  or  lodgers          

Boarders  or  lodgers  per  family 

GEORGIA. 

Total  families  reported  

1 

Families  having  boarders  or  lodgers 

Boarders  or  lodgers  

Boarders  or  lodgers  per  family 

ALABAMA. 

Total  families  reported  

2 
2 
10 
5.0 

Families  having  boarders  or  lodgers         .  ... 

Boarders  or  lodgers  

Boarders  or  lodgers  per  family  

MISSISSIPPI. 

Total  families  reported 

Families  having  boarders  or  lodgers  

Boarders  or  lodgers 

Boarders  or  lodgers  per  family  

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Total  families  reported  .                                

5 
2 
10 

5.0 

Families  having  boarders  or  lodgers 

Boarders  or  lodgers  

Boarders  or  lodgers  per  family 
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Taking  the  group  of  6  States  it  is  seen  that  there  were  1,567  fami- 
lies reported,  of  which  412,  or  26.3  per  cent,  kept  boarders  or  lodgers. 
In  each  case  except  2  among  these  412  families,  the  head  was  an 
American  white. 

The  average  number  of  boarders  or  lodgers  per  family  reporting 
same,  in  the  total  for  the  group,  as  well  as  of  families  having  Ameri- 
can heads,  was  1 .9,  while  in  the  2  families  whose  heads  were  of  foreign 
race  it  was  5. 

INDEPENDENT  WOMAN  WORKERS. 

In  reporting  conditions  among  woman  workers  information  was 
secured  from  140  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  who  boarded  in 
families  other  than  their  own,  but  as  no  attempt  was  made  to  obtain 
such  information  from  a  number  proportionate  to  the  total  number 
of  such  workers,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  any  figures  included 
in  the  report  may  indicate  the  existence  of  certain  conditions,  but 
do  not  show  the  extent  to  which  the  whole  body  of  adult  female 
boarders  in  the  industry  was  affected  by  such  conditions. 

The  principal  facts  concerning  these  140  woman  workers  are  sum- 
marized in  the  following  table;  they  are  shown  separately  for  the  New 
England  and  the  southern  groups: 

AGE,  NATIVITY,  CONJUGAL  CONDITION,  EARNINGS,  ETC.,  OF  INDEPENDENT  WOMAN 

WORKERS. 


Nativity. 

Conjugal  condition. 

Aver- 
age 

Na- 

Na- 

Wid- 

Aver- 

Aver- 
age 

Aver- 
age 

Num- 
ber 

Group. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
age. 

years 
since 
begin- 
ning 
work. 

tive 
born 
of 
na- 
tive 

tive 
born 
of 
for- 
eign 

For- 
eign 
born. 

Sin- 
gle. 

Mar- 
ried. 

owed, 
di- 
vorced, 
sepa- 
rated, 

age 
days 
worked 
during 
year. 

earn- 
ings 
dur- 
ing 
year. 

amount 
paid  for 
board 
per 
week. 

de- 
pend- 
ent 
on 
self. 

par- 

par- 

and de- 

ents. 

ents. 

serted. 

New  England. 

64 

24.8 

8.3 

10 

5 

49 

35 

20 

9 

249 

$321 

<z$2.  54 

45 

South  

76 

25.5 

10.4 

76 

36 

28 

12 

221 

244 

&2.S4 

36 

a  Not  including  15  persons  not  reported. 
6  Not  including  1  person  not  reported. 

The  average  age  of  the  64  women  reported  in  New  England  was 
24.8  years  and  they  had  been  at  work  an  average  of  8.3  years.  The 
76  women  reported  in  the  southern  group  were  a  little  older,  averaging 
25.5  years  of  age  and  had  been  over  2  years  longer  at  work.  All  of 
the  southern  women  reported  were  native  born  of  native  parents 
and  35,  or  54.7  per  cent,  were  single,  while  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  New  England  women  were  foreign  born,  and  36,  or  47.4  per 
cent,  were  single.  The  New  England  women  worked  249  days  during 
the  year,  earning  $321,  and  paying  $2.54  per  week  for  board.  The 

mthern  women  worked  only  221  days,  earning  $244,  and  paying 
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$2.34  per  week  for  board.  Of  the  women  reported  in  the  New  Eng- 
land group  45  and  of  those  in  the  southern  group  36  were  dependent 
upon  their  own  earnings  for  their  support. 

MEANS  OF  EDUCATION  AVAILABLE  FOR  COTTON-MILL  CHILDREN. 

During  the  investigation  the  means  of  education  available  to  the 
woman  and  child  workers  in  the  group  of  four  Northern  and  six  South- 
ern States  visited  were  made  the  subject  of  considerable  inquiry. 

It  goes  almost  without  saying  that  the  school  education  of  cotton- 
mill  children,  North  and  South,  is  free-school  education,  either  public 
or  parochial,  and  that  the  same  is  true  of  the  education  of  the 
women  with  whom  the  investigation  dealt.  Those  women  who  are 
foreign  born  received  their  education,  if  any  were  received  in  schools, 
in  the  public  schools  of  other  countries. 

In  the  States  visited  during  the  investigation  rapid  progress  in 
public  educational  facilities  has  been  made.  In  actual  conditions  the 
New  England  States  are  far  in  the  lead,  but  in  the  rate  of  improve- 
ment during  the  last  few  years  the  advanatage  lies  with  the  South- 
ern States,  in  which  public-school  systems  were  not  established  until 
after  1870.  The  better  conditions  in  the  New  England  States  are  due 
in  part  to  the  greater  amount  of  money  available  for  schools  and 
the  explanation  of  the  higher  rate  of  progress  in  the  Southern  States 
is  to  be  found  in  their  industrial  revival  and  phenomenal  growth 
within  the  last  two  decades. 

Among  certain  recent  well-known  movements  affecting  or  designed 
to  affect  the  school  systems  in  these  States  are  some  which  have 
already  affected  or  will  soon  begin  to  affect  the  cotton-mill  people. 
These  movements  are  not  the  same  in  the  New  England  and 
Southern  States  visited,  but  differ  in  accordance  with  the  differences 
in  actual  conditions  in  the  several  States. 

In  the  New  England  States  the  trend  of  progress  is  toward  secur- 
ing more  general  and  regular  attendance  through  the  agency  of  better 
laws  and  the  machinery  to  enforce  them,  toward  better  supervision 
of  schools,  toward  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  school  funds,  the 
betterment  of  teachers,  better  regulations  concerning  the  adoption  of 
text-books,  greater  attention  to  hygienic  conditions  in  schools,  and 
toward  provisions  for  industrial  education,  evening  schools,  particu- 
larly for  the  illiterate  foreign  child,  correctional  schools,  and  special 
agencies  for  training  backward  pupils. 

In  the  Southern  States  visited  there  is  being  shown  a  great  popular 
interest  in  public  education,  very  widespread,  but  as  yet  somewhat 
ineffective  in  the  rural  districts  in  which  many  cotton  mills  are  located. 
State  and  local  organizations,  such  as  the  Cooperative  Educational 
Association  of  Virginia,  the  School  Improvement  Association  of  South 
Carolina,  and  similar  organizations  in  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
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Alabama,  have  done  much  to  secure  better  school  conditions.  There 
the  trend  of  progress  is  toward  larger  state  appropriations  and  the 
increase  of  local  taxation  for  school  purposes,  longer  terms  of  school, 
more  and  better  normal  schools,  consolidation  of  rural  schools,  better 
schoolhouses,  extension  of  industrial  education,  and  to  a  limited 
extent  compulsory  school  attendance. 

In  the  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
1909  (°)  are  given  statistics  which  indicate  the  school  advantages  avail- 
able to  cotton-mill  people  in  the  States  visited.  Comparing  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  and  pupils  in  these  States,  as  shown  by  that  report,  it 
is  found  that  the  average  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher  in  the 
public  schools  in  1907-8  varie.d  in  the  four  New  England  States  from 
19.3  in  Maine  to  35.5  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  six  Southern  States 
from  38.3  in  Virginia  to  49.8  in  Alabama.  As  regards  the  average 
number  of  days  the  schools  were  kept  open  during  the  year,  Rhode 
Island  and  Massachusetts  had  the  longest  terms,  194  and  188  days, 
respectively,  followed  by  New  Hampshire  (159.1  days)  and  Maine 
(136  days).  In  the  southern  group  Georgia  led  with  132.3  days, 
followed  by  Virginia  (130  days),  Mississippi  (119  days),  Alabama 
(113.3  days),  North  Carolina  (98.3  days),  and  South  Carolina  (95.5 
days) . 

A  comparison  of  the  average  attendance  with  the  total  school  popu- 
lation shows  that  in  Massachusetts  the  average  number  of  pupils 
actually  present  each  day  represented  61.9  per  cent  of  the  total  esti- 
mated school  population  (children  5  to  18  years  of  age),  this  being 
the  highest  percentage  for  any  of  the  States  included  in  this  investi- 
gation; Maine  showed  the  next  highest  attendance  (55.9  per  cent), 
followed  by  New  Hampshire  (52  per  cent),  Rhode  Island  (48.8  per 
cent),  South  Carolina  (44.8  per  cent),  North  Carolina  (43.8  per  cent), 
Mississippi  (42.3  per  cent),  Georgia  (38.2  per  cent),  Virginia  (36.8 
per  cent),  and  Alabama  (35.9  per  cent). 

Out  of  the  total  number  of  children  5  to  18  years  of  age,  Maine  had 
79.2  per  cent  enrolled  in  the  schools,  and  was  followed  by  Mississippi 
with  78  per  cent;  Massachusetts,  North  Carolina,  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Virginia,  and  Alabama  follow- 
ing in  the  order  named.  Mississippi,  while  second  in  the  percentage 
of  total  school  population  enrolled,  came  last  in  the  percentage  of 
school  population  enrolled  who  were  in  daily  attendance  at  school. 
In  the  latter  respect  the  four  New  England  States  with  their  compul- 
sory school-attendance  laws  led,  Massachusetts  first  with  81.9  per 
cent  of  her  total  enrolled  pupils  in  daily  attendance,  followed  by  New 
Hampshire  with  77.1  per  cent,  Rhode  Island  with  74.7  per  cent,  and 
Maine  with  70.5  per  cent.  In  the  southern  group  South  Carolina  led 

a  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1909, 
Vol.  II,  pp.  602-611. 
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with  72.4  per  cent,  followed  by  Alabama  (64.4  per  cent),  Georgia  (63.4 
per  cent),  Virginia  (62.3  per  cent),  North  Carolina  (62  per  cent),  and 
Mississippi  (54.2  per  cent).  These  figures  show  that  of  the  children 
enrolled  none  of  the  ten  States  had  over  82  per  cent  in  daily  attendance 
and  half  of  them  had  less  than  65  per  cent  attending.  It  means  that 
of  those  who  were  enrolled  at  school  some  time  during  the  year  from 
18  per  cent  to  46  per  cent  afterwards  dropped  out. 

While  not  an  absolute  index  of  the  condition  and  efficiency  of  schools, 
the  amount  of  money  received  for  and  expended  for  schools  indicates 
in  a  general  way  the  provision  for  public  education.  In  none  of  these 
ten  States  was  the  income  from  permanent  school  funds  and  rent  of 
school  lands  a  very  important  item.  The  significant  fact  about  income 
from  taxation  is  that  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and 
Rhode  Island  derived  from  46.0  per  cent  to  94.4  per  cent  of  their  whole 
school  revenue  from  local  taxation,  while  in  the  South  none  of  the  six 
States,  except  Virginia  with  her  50.7  per  cent,  derived  more  than  30 
per  cent  of  total  revenue  from  local  taxation,  Alabama  deriving  only 
14  per  cent  and  Mississippi  only  10.9  per  cent  in  that  way. 

In  the  average  amount  paid  monthly  to  teachers,  Massachusetts 
took  the  lead  with  $67.93,  followed  in  order  by  Rhode  Island,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Georgia,  New  Hampshire, 
North  Carolina,  and  lastly  Maine,  which  paid  her  teachers  an  average 
monthly  salary  of  $30.63. 

SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 

The  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1908 
contains  a. summary  of  state  legislation  from  October  1,  1906,  to 
October  1, 1908,  and  shows  the  trend  of  progress  in  the  different  States. 
The  laws  enacted  by  the  legislatures  of  the  10  States  covered  by  this 
investigation  relate  to  the  following  subjects:  (1)  General  organiza- 
tion and  administration,  such  laws  having  been  passed  in  Virginia 
and  Maine;  (2)  increasing  the  support  of  the  public  schools,  as  was 
provided  for  in  Maine,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia;  (3)  the  estab- 
lishment of  libraries  in  rural  schools  in  Virginia;  (4)  the  compensation 
and  pensioning  of  teachers  in  Massachusetts  and  Virginia;  (5)  the 
training  of  teachers  in  Virginia,  Alabama,  and  North  Carolina; 
(6)  the  establishment  of  agricultural  and  industrial  training  systems 
in  Massachusetts,  Virginia,  and  Mississippi;  (7)  the  providing  funds 
for  erecting  additional  school  buildings  in  Virginia;  (8)  medical 
inspection  in  Massachusetts  and  Virginia;  (9)  establishment  of 
higher,  and  professional,  and  special  education  in  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina;  (10)  the  providing  of  increased  facilities,  etc.,  in  Alabama, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Maine;  and  (11)  compulsory 
attendance  and  child  labor  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Virginia. 
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The  present  status  of  educational  laws  in  the  ten  States  visited  is 
shown  in  the  following  tabulation: 


COMPULSORY  EDUCATION  LAWS. 


State. 

Age  limit. 

Length  of  attend- 
ance  required 
each  year. 

Penalty  on  parents  for  neglect. 

Maine 

7  to  15  years 

Full  term 

Not  exceeding  $25   or  imprison- 

New Hampshire 

8  to  14  years*  to  16  if  unable  to 

Full  term 

ment  not  exceeding  30  days. 
First,  $10'  subsequent  $20 

Massachusetts 

read  or  write  English. 
7  to  14  years'  to  16  if  illiterate  or 

Full  term    . 

Not  exceeding  $20 

Rhode  Island 

vagrant. 
7  to  15  years  

Full  term  

Not  exceeding  $20. 

Virginia  . 

8  to  12  years;  no  compulsory 

12  weeks  

First,  S2  to  $10;  subsequent.  $5 

North  Carolina 

school  law  except  by  vote  of 
towns,  counties,  or  school  dis- 
tricts. 
8  to  14  years;   no  compulsory 

16  weeks 

to  $20. 
$5  to  $25, 

South  Carolina 

school  law  except  by  vote  of 
towns,  counties,  or  school  dis- 
tricts. 
No  compulsory  school  law  

Georgia 

No  compulsory  school  law 

12  weeks  if  fac- 

Alabama 

No  compulsory  school  law 

tory  workers. 
8  weeks    if  fac- 

Mississippi 

No  compulsory  school  law 

tory  workers. 

CHILD  LABOR  LAWS  AFFECTING  EDUCATION. 

The  laws  of  the  ten  States  contain  the  following  provisions  in 
regard  to  the  ages  under  which  the  employment  of  children  is  forbidden 
and  the  educational  restrictions  on  child  labor. 

Maine. — Fourteen  years  of  age,  in  any  manufacturing  or  mercantile 
establishment. 

New  Hampshire. — No  child  under  12  years  of  age  in  any  manufac- 
turing establishment.  No  child  under  14  years  in  any  manufacturing 
establishment  nor  in  mechanical,  mercantile,  or  other  employment 
while  schools  are  in  session.  No  child  under  16  years  during  school 
session  unless  he  can  read  at  sight  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences 
in  the  English  language. 

Massachusetts. — Fourteen  years  of  age,  in  factories,  workshops,  and 
mercantile  establishments.  No  child  over  14  and  under  16  years 
unless  he  can  read  at  sight  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the 
English  language.  Minors  over  16  years  may  not  be  employed  where 
a  public  evening  school  is  maintained,  unless  they  attend  or  present 
certificates  of  literacy,  or  unless  a  physician  certifies  that  it  would  be 
prejudicial  to  their  health  both  to  work  and  to  attend  night  school. 

Rhode  Island. — Fourteen  years  of  age,  in  any  factory,  manufactur- 
ing or  business  establishment. 

Virginia. — Twelve  years  of  age,  in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical, 
or,  mining  operation.  Since  changed  to  14  years,  going  into  effect 
March  1,  1910. 

North  Carolina. — Twelve  years  of  age,  in  any  factory  or  manufac- 
turing establishment.  No  child  between  12  and  13  years,  except  in 
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an  apprenticed  capacity,  and  unless  he  shall  have  attended  school 
four  months  in  the  preceding  12  months. 

South  Carolina. — Twelve  years  of  age,  in  any  manufacturing,  mine, 
or  textile  establishment,  except  children  of  widowed  mothers  or  totally 
disabled  fathers,  or  in  case  of  an  orphan  dependent  upon  his  own 
labor.  Children  may  work  in  textile  establishments  during  June, 
July,  and  August  if  they  have  attended  school  for  not  less  than  four 
months  during  the  current  school  year. 

Georgia. — No  child  under  12  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  or 
allowed  to  labor  in  or  about  any  factory  or  manufacturing  establish- 
ment, unless  the  child  is  an  orphan  without  other  means  of  support, 
or  unless  a  widowed  mother  or  an  aged  or  disabled  father  is  dependent 
upon  the  labor  of  such  child.  No  child  under  14  years  shall  be  so 
employed  or  allowed  to  labor  unless  he  can  write  his  name  and  simple 
sentences  and  shall  have  attended  school  for  12  weeks  of  the  preceding 
year,  six  weeks  of  which  attendance  must  be  consecutive.  No  child 
between  14  and  18  years  shall  be  so  employed  or  allowed  to  labor 
unless  he  shall  have  attended  school  for  12  weeks  of  the  preceding 
year,  six  weeks  of  which  attendance  must  be  consecutive. 

Alabama. — No  child  under  12  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  or 
permitted  to  work  in  or  be  in  or  about  any  mill,  factory,  or  manufac- 
turing establishment.  No  child  between  12  and  16  years  shall  be 
employed  or  be  permitted  to  work  or  be  detained  in  or  about  any 
mill,  factory,  or  manufacturing  establishment  unless  he  shall  attend 
school  for  eight  weeks  in  every  year  of  employment,  six  weeks  of 
which  must  be  consecutive. 

Mississippi. — No  child  under  12  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in 
or  permitted  to  work  in  any  mill,  factory,  or  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment. 

Extended  comment  upon  the  school  laws  or  the  effect  of  recent 
changes  in  them  is  unnecessary  here.  Compulsory  attendance  laws, 
with  specified  terms  of  attendance,  fines  for  violation,  and  comple- 
mentary labor  laws,  obtain  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
and  Rhode  Island.  Of  the  six  Southern  States  visited  none  has  a 
state  law  directly  compelling  attendance  at  school,  although  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  have  laws  making  the  attendance  of  children  at 
school  compulsory,  if  the  local  district  so  orders,  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Alabama  forbid  the  employment  of  certain  children 
unless  they  shall  have  had  a  specified  attendance  at  school. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  effect  the  compulsory  attendance  laws  in 
New  England  have  had  among  cotton-mill  people,  the  following 
resume  made  up  from  recent  reports  of  the  school  authorities  of  a 
large  cotton  mill  city  in  Massachusetts  (Lowell),  and  from  information 
secured  from  the  school  authorities  in  that  city  during  the  investiga- 
tion, is  given. 
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Until  1898  the  privilege  of  legal  employment  for  persons  under  21 
years  of  age  in  Massachusetts  depended  wholly  upon  age  and  not  at 
all  upon  education.  The  age  limit  of  compulsory  education  was  14 
years,  and  boys  and  girls  above  that  age  could  leave  school  and  go  to 
work  whether  they  knew  anything  of  letters  or  not.  After  efforts 
repeated  each  year  for  several  years  a  law  in  the  interests  both  of 
education  and  of  a  lessened  amount  of  child  labor  was  passed  by  the 
state  legislature,  which  raised  the  age  limit  of  school  attendance  and 
of  legal  employment  to  16  years,  not  indeed  for  all  children,  but  for 
those  who  could  not  read  and  write  English.  That  law  defined  the 
kind  of  evidence  that  might  be  accepted  in  proof  of  age,  provided  for 
compulsory  attendance  at  evening  schools  of  illiterate  minors  who 
were  employed,  specified  the  grade  of  school  work  which  must  be 
attained  by  those  asking  for  employment  certificates,  and  provided 
the  machinery  to  enforce  the  law.  It  went  into  effect  on  January 
1,  1906. 

The  children  contemplated  in  that  law  belong  in  three  groups, 
namely,  (1)  children  between  14  and  16  years,  who,  if  literate,  may 
be  employed  when  properly  certificated,  (2)  children  between  14  and 
and  16  years,  who,  if  illiterate,  may  not  be  employed  under  any 
circumstances  in  manufacturing  establishments,  and  (3)  persons 
between  16  and  21  years  of  age,  who,  if  illiterate,  may  be  employed, 
provided  they  attend  available  evening  schools  regularly.  Of 
illiterate  persons  between  16  and  21  years  of  age,  if  unemployed,  the 
law  makes  no  mention.  The  law  therefore  was  likely  to  affect  the 
enrollment  and  attendance  of  both  day  and  evening  schools. 

In  anticipation  of  the  effects  of  that  law  children  were  advised  and 
encouraged  to  work  hard  to  learn  English  so  as  to  be  able  to  obtain 
or  to  continue  employment  legally.  Many  children  did  so.  Scores 
certainly,  and  possibly  hundreds,  learned  to  read  and  write  English 
within  a  few  months  before  the  law  went  into  effect,  but  others  who 
tried  faithfully  found  the  time  too  short,  while  the  majority,  indiffer- 
ent to  all  efforts  in  their  behalf,  dodged  education,  a  course  in  which 
they  semed  not  infrequently  to  have  the  sympathetic  cooperation  of 
their  parents.  Of  about  300  children  likely  to  be  affected  by  the 
law,  some  demonstrated  their  ability  to  read  and  write  English, 
others  dropped  into  day  schools,  and  still  others  left  the  city  for 
places  where  the  laws  were  less  restrictive.  Those  who  entered  school 
required  different  teaching,  and  were  provided  for  in  special,  ungraded 
schoolrooms. 

Of  the  good  results  of  the  law  in  reducing  child  labor  and  in 
extending  the  ability  to  read  and  write  English  the  school  authorities 
had  no  doubt.  An  increase  in  enrollment  and  attendance  at  the  day 
schools  followed,  which  indicated  an  increased  effort  on  the  part  of 
parents  to  have  their  children  in  school.  The  evening  schools  of  the 
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city  were  differently  affected — a  decrease  in  enrollment  and  attend- 
ance following  the  date  when  the  new  law  went  into  effect.  Evening 
schools  had  always  contained  a  very  large  proportion  of  illiterate 
minors  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  years  who  were  working  in  the 
mills  of  the  city,  but  under  the  new  law  these  could  not  under  any 
circumstances  be  employed  in  the  mills,  and  the  number  compelled 
to  attend  evening  school  was  reduced  to  illiterates  between  16  and  21 
years  of  age  who  were  employed.  However,  subsequent  immigra- 
tion of  illiterate  foreigners  under  21  years — particularly  Poles,  Greeks, 
and  Portuguese — who  secured  employment  in  the  mills  again  raised 
the  attendance  in  1907-8. 

WORK  OF  THE  TRUANT  OFFICER. 

Throughout  the  New  England  States  visited,  attendance  or  truant 
officers  are  employed  to  enforce  regular  attendance  of  children  at 
school.  Their  work  is  facilitated  by  the  official  birth  records  kept  in 
those  States  and  by  the  well-established  sentiment  of  the  general 
public  and  the  labor  unions  in  favor  of  compulsory  education. 

Violations  of  the  law  are  not  uncommon  in  these  States,  for  there 
is  present  there  a  considerable  element  hostile  or  indifferent  to  edu- 
cation. Perhaps  the  greatest  cause  of  violations  of  the  school 
attendance  and  child  labor  laws  in  those  States  is  the  unreliability  of 
transcribed  birth  records  of  certain  foreign  countries  for  children  who 
have  come  to  this  country  to  work.  To  remedy  this  evil  some  school 
authorities  have  advocated  laws  which  will  require  more  reliable 
records  of  the  ages  of  immigrant  children  at  ports  of  entry  than  are 
now  shown  by  ships'  manifests  or  immigrants'  passports. 

AFFIDAVITS  AND  AGE  AND  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATES. 

At  the  time  of  the  investigation  some  of  the  ten  States  visited  had 
school  and  labor  laws  which  required  the  presentation  to  employers 
or  to  various  civil  or  school  officials  of  affidavits  or  certificates  show- 
ing the  ages,  school  attendance,  or  other  facts  about  children  who 
were  or  desired  to  be  employed  in  cotton  textile  mills.  In  the  fol- 
lowing pages  different  forms  of  such  affidavits  and  certificates  are 
shown. 

MAINE. 

In  Maine  any  child  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  years  employed 
in  a  cotton  mill  was  required  to  furnish  his  or  her  employer  with  evi- 
dence of  age  as  shown  by  a  town  clerk's  record  or  a  baptismal  record 
or  a  passport.  The  employer  was  required  to  issue  to  such  a  child 
an  employment  certificate  in  the  form  approved  by  the  attorney- 
general,  and  to  issue  a  duplicate  to  the  factory  inspector.  He  was 
also  required  to  notify  the  factory  inspector  of  the  date  when  such 
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employment  ceased.     The  following  is  a  form  used  by  town  clerks  in 
furnishing  transcripts  of  birth  records: 

CERTIFICATE    OF   BIRTH   RECORD. 

STATE  OF  MAINE,  COUNTY  OF ,  (City,  town)  of. 


I} ,  clerk  of  said  (city,  town)  of ,  certify  that  I  have  in  my 

official  capacity  as  (city,  town)  clerk  the  books  of  records  of  said  (city,  town)  includ- 
ing the  records  of  births.  I  find  recorded  therein  the  following  in  the  record  of 
births: 

(City,  town)  Clerk. 
Date 

Following  is  the  official  form  of  certificate  of  employment: 

CERTIFICATE    OF   EMPLOYMENT. 

STATE  OF  MAINE,  No 

COUNTY  OF Date 

I? ,  employer  of in  behalf  of  ihe Company,  the 

(Insert  name  of  employer.)  _        (Insert  name  of  minor.) 

same  being  a  manufacturing  or  mechanical  establishment,  doing  business  at 

in  said  county  and  State,  hereby  certify  that ,  whose  (parents  are) 

(Erase  italics 

(guardian  is)   and  whose  residence  is has  this 

not  needed.)  (Insert  residence  of  minor,  street,  and  number.) 

day  produced  and  presented  to  the  (owner)  (superintendent)  (overseer)  of  said  com- 

(Erase  italics  not  needed.) 

pany,  a  certified  copy  of  (the  town  clerk's  record)  (said  minor's  baptismal  record) 

(Erase  italics 

(said  minor's  passport)  showing  the  date  of  his  (said  minor's)  birth,  all  as  required 
not  needed.) 
by  chapter  46  of  the  Public  Laws  of  Maine  for  the  year  1907. 

Employer  as  aforesaid. 
Approved  as  to  form: 

Attorney-General . 

No  form  of  notification  to  the  factory  inspector  of  the  cessation  of 
the  employment  of  such  children  was  found  in  use  during  the 
investigation. 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

In  New  Hampshire  no  child  under  16  years  could  be  employed  in 
a  cotton  mill  during  the  time  in  which  the  local  public  schools  were 
in  session  without  first  presenting  a  statement  of  his  age  from  his 
parent  or  guardian,  sworn  to  before  the  local  school  authorities.  And 
no  child  under  16  years  could  be  so  employed  during  the  time  in 
which  the  local  public  schools  were  in  session  without  first  presenting 
a  certificate  from  the  school  authorities  that  he  could  read  at  sight 
and  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language. 

Furthermore,  the  law  provided  that  no  minor  could  be  employed 
in  a  cotton  mill  who  was  not  able  to  read  at  sight  and  write  legibly 
simple  sentences  in  the  English  language  while  a  free  public  evening 
school  was  maintained  in  the  district  in  which  he  resided  unless  he 
were  a  regular  attendant  at  such  evening  school,  or  a  day  school,  or 
unless  he  presented  a  certificate  signed  by  a  practicing  physician 
satisfactory  to  the  school  authorities  showing  that  his  physical  con- 
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dition  would  render  attendance  at  evening  school  in  addition  to  daily 
labor  prejudicial  to  his  health.  In  the  case  of  an  illiterate  minor 
whose  health  would  not  permit  attendance  at  evening  school  in 
addition  to  daily  work,  the  school  authorities  were  required  to  issue 
a  permit  authorizing  the  employment  of  such  minor  for  a  specified 
term. 

The  following  employment  certificate  was  in  use  at  an  establish- 
ment investigated: 

EMPLOYMENT   CERTIFICATE. 
[SEAL.] 

(Public  Statutes,  chapter  93,  as  amended  by  session  laws  of  1901.) 


This  certifies  that  I  am  the of and  that was  born  at in  the 

county  of and  State  of on  the and  ie  now years  old. 

Signature, 

Date, ,190    .  Witness,    — 

(If  signature  is  by  mark.) 

Town  of ,  City  of 

STATE  OP  NEW  HAMPSHIRE, ss. 

Then  personally  appeared  before  me  the  above-named and  made  oath 

that  the  foregoing  certificate  by signed  is  true  to  the  best  of knowledge  and 

belief.     Having  no  sufficient  reason  to  doubt  that is  of  the  age  therein  certified, 

I  hereby  certify  that can  read  at  sight,  and  can  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in 

the  English  language. 

Signature,  — 

Date, ,190    .  Official  authority,  - 

No Town  of ,  City  of 


The  New' Hampshire  department  of  public  instruction  has  issued 
a  printed  " literacy  test"  containing  among  others  the  following  sen- 
tences which  might  be  used  either  for  reading  tests  or  writing  tests: 


NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 
LITERACY  TEST. 


Sailors  are  sharing  in  the  general  prosperity,  wages  to  seamen  having  reached  the 
highest  point  in  many  years.  Even  news  comes  from  St.  John,  N.  B.,  that  some 
ships  have  been  delayed  as  much  as  two  weeks  because  of  inability  to  secure  crews. 


MANY  VACANT  TENEMENTS. 


The  large  number  of  "To  Let"  signs  to  be  seen  along  the  route  of  the  Valley  street 
car  line,  particularly  along  Wilson  street,  which  is  most  thickly  built  up,  is  a  subject 
of  comment  among  passengers  who  go  that  way  occasionally  and  who  are  therefore 
more  impressed  by  the  changed  conditions.  A  year  or  two  ago  people  had  difficulty 
in  securing  a  tenement  of  any  kind  in  this  section,  while  to-day  one  may  have  his 
choice  among  a  large  number  or  variety. 

Reading,  Pa.,  September  13.  Passengers  on  the  Reading  express  train  for  Potts- 
ville  had  a  remarkable  experience  yesterday  afternoon,  6  miles  north  of  this  city, 
when  the  train,  going  50  miles  an  hour,  ran  into  a  wind  storm  which  tore  off  the 
roof  of  one  car  and  sent  a  thrill  of  excitement  through  the  entire  train.  Just  before 
the  train  rushed  into  the  cloud  it  became  as  dark  as  night  and  rain  fell  in  torrents. 

The  train  stopped  at  Leesport  a  few  minutes  later,  and  the  passengers  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  leaking  car  to  another. 
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DIRECTIONS    TO    EXAMINERS. 

The  purpose  of  the  literacy  test  in  the  child  labor  law  is  to  determine  whether  or 
not  a  child  can  read  and  write,  whether  as  an  adult  he  is  likely  to  be  able  to  read  the 
newspapers  and  other  public  prints  in  such  wise  that  they  shall  convey  to  him  their 
meaning. 

A  child  is  not  to  be  passed  as  literate  who  can  merely  pronounce  words,  nor  is  he 
to  be  condemned  as  illiterate  if  he  now  and  then  is  unable  to  pronounce  words. 

The  real  test  is,  does  he  get  the  sense  of  what  he  is  reading.  Ordinarily  the  expres- 
sion with  which  he  reads  will  be  a  sufficient  test.  Otherwise  a  few  questions  by  the 
examiner  will  decide  the  matter. 

The  writing  test  is  less  important  than  the  reading  test.  In  all  but  a  negligible 
number  of  instances  the  child  who  can  read  understandingly  will  also  be  able  to  write. 

A  good  writing  test  will  be  to  dictate  to  the  child  a  single  short  sentence  directing 
him  to  write  as  the  examiner  reads.  Ability  to  write  his  name  is  not  a  sufficient  test. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

In  Massachusetts  any  child  under  16  years  who  desires  to  be 
employed  in  a  cotton  mill  has,  first,  to  secure  a  separately  printed 
employment  ticket,  duly  filled  out  and  signed  by  his  intending 
employer,  and,  second,  an  age  and  schooling  certificate,  showing  age 
and  ability  to  read  at  sight  and  to  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in 
the  English  language,  which  certificate  may  be  issued  only  by  the 
school  authorities  upon  proper  evidence  of  the  child's  age.  The 
evidence  of  age  has  to  be  a  certificate  of  birth  or  baptism,  or  a  city 
or  town  clerk's  register  of  the  child's  birth,  or  other  evidence  under 
oath,  the  third  form  of  evidence  being  acceptable  only  in  case  the 
school  authorities  decide  that  neither  of  the  first  two  forms  of 
evidence  is  available  for  the  purpose.  No  child  under  16  years 
may  be  employed  if  unable  to  read  at  sight  and  write  legibly  simple 
sentences  in  the  English  language.  No  illiterate  minor  between  16 
and  21  years  may  be  employed  unless,  first,  he  presents  to  his 
employer  each  week  an  official  record  of  his  regular  attendance  at  a 
public  evening  school,  if  one  is  available  in  the  town  or  city  in 
which  he  resides,  or  unless,  second,  he  presents  a  permit  granted 
by  the  school  authorities  and  authorizing  the  employment  of  such 
minor  for  a  specified  term.  The  latter  permit  may  be  granted  to 
such  illiterate  minor  only  upon  his  presenting  to  the  school  authori- 
ties a  certificate  signed  by  a  registered  practicing  physician,  approved 
by  the  school  authorities,  showing  that  such  minor's  physical  condi- 
tion would  render  regular  attendance  at  evening  school  in  addition 
to  daily  labor  prejudicial  to  his  health.  The  law  does  not  provide 
for  illiterate  minors  between  16  and  21  years  at  work  who  reside  in 
towns  or  cities  which  do  not  maintain  a  public  evening  school,  nor 
for  illiterate  minors  not  employed  at  all. 
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The  law  provides  that  the  employment  ticket  and  the  age  and 
schooling  certificate  should  be  in  the  following  form: 

EMPLOYMENT  TICKET. 

(Revised  Laws,  c.  106,  sec.  32.) 

When  (name  of  minor),  height  (feet  and  inches),  complexion  (fair  or  dark),  hair 
(color),  presents  an  age  and  schooling  certificate  duly  signed,  I  intend  to  employ 
(him  or  her). 

(Signature  of  intending  employer  or  agent.) 

(Town  or  city  and  date.) 

AGE  AND   SCHOOLING   CERTIFICATE. 
(Revised  Laws,  c.  106,  sec.  32.) 

This  certifies  that  I  am  the  (father,  mother,  guardian,  or  custodian)  of  (name  of 
minor),  and  that  (he  or  she)  was  born  at  (name  of  city  or  town),  in  the  county  of  (name 

of  county,  if  known),  and  State  (or  country)  of ,  on  the  (day  and  year  of  birth), 

and  is  now  (number  of  years  and  months)  old. 

(Signature  of  father,  mother,  guardian,  or  custodian.) 

(City  or  town  and  date.) 

Then  personally  appeared  before  me  the  above  named  (name  of  person  signing), 
and  made  oath  that  the  foregoing  certificate  by  (him  or  her)  signed  is  true  to  the  best 
of  (his  or  her)  knowledge  and  belief.  I  hereby  approve  the  foregoing  certificate  of 
(name  of  minor),  height  (feet  and  inches),  complexion  (fair  or  dark),  hair  (color), 
having  no  sufficient  reason  to  doubt  that  (he  or  she)  (can  or  can  not)  read  at  sight  and 
(can  or  can  not)  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language. 

This  certificate  belongs  to  (name  of  minor  in  whose  behalf  it  is  drawn),  and  is  to  be 
surrendered  to  (him  or  her)  whenever  (he  or  she)  leaves  the  service  of  the  corporation 
or  employer  holding  the  same;  but  if  not  claimed  by  said  minor  within  thirty  days 
from  such  time,  it  shall  be  returned  to  the  superintendent  of  schools,  or,  if  there  is  no 
superintendent  of  schools,  to  the  school  committee. 

(Signature  of  person  authorized  to  approve  and 

sign,  with  official  character  of  authority.) 

(City  or  town  and  date.) 

In  the  case  of  a  minor  who  can  not  read  at  sight  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences 
in  the  English  language,  the  certificate  shall  continue  as  follows,  after  the  word  "lan- 
guage:" 

I  hereby  certify  that  (he  or  she)  is  regularly  attending  the  (name)  public  evening 
school.  This  certificate  shall  continue  in  force  only  so  long  as  the  regular  attendance 
of  said  minor  at  the  evening  school  is  indorsed  weekly  by  a  teacher  thereof. 

At  Easthampton  the  following  form  of  certificate  was  provided  for 
minors  over  16  years  who  were  able  to  read  at  sight  and  to  write 
legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language: 

MINOR'S   EMPLOYMENT   CERTIFICATE. 

EASTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


This  certifies  that  I  have  this  day  examined ,  who  was  born 

tall  dark 

....  and  is years  old,  and  is  of  medium   stature,    medium   complexion,    and  has 

short  fair 

hair,  and  I  find  that  he  can  read  at  sight  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in 

the  English  language  as  required  by  chapter  106,  Revised  Laws. 

Signed, 

(Duly  authorized  by  the  superintendent  of  schools.) 
Date, 

The  attention  of  employers  Is  called  to  the  fact  that  any  minor  not  presenting  one  of  these  certificates 
Is  obliged  by  chapter  183,  section  1,  of  the  acts  of  1902,  to  attend  evening  school  regularly,  and  "shall 
furnish  to  his  employer  a  record  of  his  school  attendance  each  week  while  the  evening  school  is  In  session, 
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and  when  his  record  shows  unexcused  absences  from  the  sessions  his  attendance  shall  be  deemed  irregular 
according  to  this  act.  Whoever  employs  a  minor  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  forfeit 
not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense." 

This  certificate  belongs  to  the  person  in  whose  behalf  it  is  drawn,  and  should  be  surrendered  to  him 
whenever  he  leaves  the  employ  of  the  person  or  corporation  holding  it. 

The  following  form  was  used  for  illiterate  minors  over  16  years 
who  were  employed: 

SCHOOL   DEPARTMENT. 
EASTHAMPTON,  MASS. 

This  certifies  that  I  have  this  day  examined and  I  find  that  (he  or 

she)  can  not  read  at  sight  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language. 
The  person  named  above  is  allowed  by  law  to  work  in  any  mill  on  the  condition 
that  (he  or  she)  attends  the  evening  school  regularly  when  it  is  in  session. 

Signed, 

(Duly  authorized  by  the  superintendent  of  schools.) 
Date, 

Illiterate  minors  over  16  years  living  in  Easthampton  and  employed 
in  any  mill  were  also  presented  with  the  following  form  of  attendance 
card  which  had  to  be  presented  at  every  session  of  the  evening  school 
hi  order  to  be  stamped  " Present." 

An  illiterate  minor  must  show  this  card  each  week  to  his  employer: 

ATTENDANCE   CARD. 
EASTHAMPTON    EVENING   SCHOOLS. 

SESSION  OF  1907.      - 


Mill                  

Overseer                  

Sept  30  (present) 

Nov.  4  

Oct  1  (present) 

Nov  5 

Oct  2  (etc  ) 

Nov  6 

Oct  7 

Nov.  11  

Oct  8 

Nov.  12  

Oct  9  ..                            

Nov.  13  

Oct  14 

Nov  18 

Oct  15 

Nov  19            ... 

Oct  16 

Nov  20              

Oct  21 

Dec  2    

Oct  22 

Dec  3.  

Oct  23 

Dec  4 

Oct  28 

Dec  9 

Oct  29 

Dec.  10  

Oct.  30  

Dec.  11  

-,  Teacher. 


4®=-This  card  must  be  returned  to  the  teacher  Monday  evening. 

The  card  is  carried  in  an  envelope  on  which  is  printed  the  following: 

Show  this  card  to  your  overseer  and  return  it  to  the  teacher  Monday  evening. 
To  the  overseer:  When  the  person  whose  name  is  on  the  inclosed  card  is  present 
in  the  school  the  word  "Present"  will  be  stamped  in  the  space  opposite  the  date. 
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RHODE    ISLAND. 

In  Rhode  Island  no  child  under  16  years  could  work  in  the  cotton 
mill  without  having  presented  to  his  employer  a  certificate  given  by 
the  school  authorities  certifying  that  said  child  had  completed  14 
years  of  age  and  stating  his  name,  date,  and  place  of  birth,  which 
facts  had  to  be  substantiated  by  a  duly  attested  copy  of  birth  cer- 
tificate, baptismal  certificate,  or  passport,  stating  also  the  name  and 
place  of  residence  of  the  person  having  control  of  the  child.  The 
certificates  provided  for  by  law  had  to  be  uniform  throughout  the 
State  and  in  a  specified  form  or  such  substantially  similar  form  as 
might  have  been  approved  by  the  secretary  of  the  state  board  of 
education. 

VIRGINIA. 

In  Virginia  at  the  time  of  the  investigation  there  was  in  operation 
a  local  option  compulsory  attendance  school  law,  but  it  had  not  been 
put  into  operation  in  any  district  where  any  cotton  mill  was  investi- 
gated. There  was  also  a  law  prohibiting  the  employment  of  children 
under  12  years  of  age,  but  no  form  of  age  or  schooling  certificate  was 
specified  by  the  laws.  Certain  establishments  had  adopted  forms  of 
statement  of  ages.  At  one  establishment  the  form  used  was  simply 
a  request  for  work,  as  follows : 

,  VA. 

(Name  of  town.) 
Mr. ,  Overseer, 


(Name  of  the  establishment.) 

,  Va. 

(Name  of  town.) 
DEAR  SIR: 

I  desire  that  you  give  employment  to  my  son,  daughter, ,  who  is 

years  old. 

,  Parent. 

Witness: ,  Guardian. 

The  investigation  showed  that  that  establishment  did  not  enforce 
the  use  of  the  above  form,  since  some  were  found  on  file  without  the 
child's  name  or  the  child's  age  filled  in. 

NORTH    CAROLINA. 

In  North  Carolina  at  the  time  of  the  investigation  a  child  under  12 
years  could  not  be  employed  legally  in  a  cotton  mill,  nor  could  a  child 
between  12  and  13  years  be  so  employed  except  in  apprenticeship 
capacity,  and  then  only  after  he  or  she  had  attended  school  four 
months  in  the  preceding  twelve  months.  All  parents,  or  persons 
standing  in  relation  of  parent,  upon  securing  employment  for  their 
children  had  to  furnish  the  employer  a  written  statement  of  the  age 
of  the  child  or  children  receiving  employment  and  a  certificate  as  to 
school  attendance,  A  local-option  compulsory  school-attendance  law 
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was  in  operation,  under  the  terms  of  which  the  citizens  of  certain 
districts,  among  others  Macon  County  and  the  city  of  Asheville,  had 
established  compulsory  education. 

The  state  law  did  not  specify  any  particular  phraseology  for  the 
required  written  statements  of  age  nor  for  the  required  school  attend- 
ance certificate.  The  following  is  the  form  used  by  an  establishment 
which  had  the  form  printed  on  a  sheet  containing  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  the  government  of  employees: 

The  undersigned  parent,  or  person  standing  in  relation  of  parent,  to  the  child  or 
children  hereinafter  named  does  hereby  state  that  the  age  of  said  child  or  children 
is  truthfully  set  forth  here  below.  This  statement  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
employment  for  said  undersigned  and  child  or  children  with  (name  of  establishment) 
subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  above  set  forth. 

Name, Age, 

(Signed) 

Superintendent. 

Following  is  the  form  used  by  an  establishment  which  manufactures 
cotton  goods,  this  form  being  printed  on  a  sheet  containing  the  state 
statute  relating  to  the  employment  of  children: 

Know,  all  men,  that  the  undersigned  is  parent  of,  or  stands  in  the  relation  of  parent 

to, ,  who years  of  age  on ,  19 ,  who  has  been  hired 

by  the  (name  of  establishment)  with  my  full  knowledge  and  consent  as  to  wages, 
nature  of  employment,  and  rules  of  the  mill;  and  who  is  hereby  fully  authorized  to 
receive  for  me  his  or  her  wages  from  the  (name  of  establishment). 

Dated  this day  of ,19 

Signed: . 

Witness: . 

The  city  of  Asheville  established  a  system  of  compulsory  school 
attendance  in  1906,  the  special  act  for  that  city  providing  that  no 
child  residing  in  that  city  should  be  employed  in  any  factory,  work- 
shop, or  mercantile  establishment,  or  in  any  other  place  or  manner, 
unless  the  person  employing  such  child  should  procure  from  the  super- 
intendent or  teacher  of  the  school  the  child  last  attended  a  certificate 
that  the  child  had  attended  school  for  eight  months  during  the  cur- 
rent year,  or  that  the  child  had  been  excused  from  school  attendance 
on  account  of  family  need.  An  employer  giving  employment  to  a 
minor  under  14  years  was  required  to  fill  out  an  employment  ticket, 
stating  his  intention  to  employ  such  minor,  and  such  ticket  was 
required  to  be  signed  by  the  superintendent  of  schools,  certifying  that 
the  child  was  entitled  to  accept  employment. 

Following  is  a  form  that  was  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  investigation 
in  Asheville,  N.  C. : 

Employers  should  keep  this  ticket  on  file  during  the  employment  of  the  owner. 
EMPLOYMENT  TICKET. 

When  (name) ,  height ft in.,  complexion ,  hair , 

presents  a  school  certificate  duly  signed,  I  intend  to  employ 

Asheville,  N.  C., 190.,, 

Employer, st. 

49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 36 
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SCHOOL   CERTIFICATE. 

This  is  to  certify  that  (name) is  entitled  to  accept  employment  in 

accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Compulsory  Education  Law. 

Date ,  190... 

Supt. 

DIRECTIONS.— (1)  Have  this  card  filled  out  by  the  employer.  (2)  Carry  it  to  the  superintendent's 
office,  city  hall;  the  father,  mother,  guardian,  or  custodian  to  accompany  the  child.  Office  open  daily  4 
to  5  p.  m. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  printed  form  used  by  the  truant 
officer  to  notify  parents  that  children  were  not  complying  with  the 
compulsory  attendance  law: 

DEPARTMENT  or  JUSTICE. 
THE  CITY  OF  ASHEVILLE. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CITY  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 
ATTENDANCE  OFFICER'S  NOTICE  TO  PARENTS. 

ASHEVILLE,  N.  C., 189... 

You  are  hereby  notified  that  your  child, ,  aged years,  does  not 

attend  school  as  required  by  the  Compulsory  Education  Law.     The  matter  should 
receive  your  immediate  attention.     Read  carefully  the  extract  from  the  law  below. 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

This  printed  form  of  notice  also  contains  an  extract  from  the  law 
which  specifies  what  penalty  shall  attach  to  the  parent  or  guardian 
for  violating  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA. 

In  South  Carolina  the  labor  of  children  under  12  years  in  cotton 
mills  was  prohibited  by  law  except  that  (1)  a  child  of  a  widowed 
mother  or  of  a  totally  disabled  father,  or  an  orphan,  dependent  upon 
its  own  labor  for  its  support,  could  work  hi  a  cotton  mill  to  earn  its 
own  support,  provided  that  its  widowed  mother,  or  its  totally  dis- 
abled father,  or  its  guardian  furnished  the  employer  of  the  child  an 
affidavit,  duly  sworn  to  by  the  widowed  mother,  or  the  totally  dis- 
abled father,  or  the  guardian  before  some  magistrate  or  clerk  of  the 
county  in  which  the  mother,  father,  or  guardian  resided,  and  stating 
that  he  or  she  is  unable  to  support  the  said  child  and  that  the  said 
child  is  dependent  upon  its  own  labor  for  its  support,  and  provided 
further  that  the  officer  before  whom  the  said  affidavit  was  sub- 
scribed indorsed  his  approval  and  his  consent  to  the  employment  of 
said  child  upon  the  back  of  the  affidavit. 

(2)  Any  child  could  be  employed  in  a  cotton  mill  during  June,  July, 
and  August  provided  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  child  furnished 
the  employer  a  certificate  that  the  child  had  attended  school  for  not 
less  than  four  months  during  the  current  school  year,  and  that  said 
child  could  read  and  write. 
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The  law  required  that  in  employing  any  child  under  12  years,  the 
employer  should  require  of  the  parent,  guardian,  or  person  in  loco 
parentis  of  such  child  an  affidavit  giving  the  age  of  such  child. 

The  law  did  not  specify  the  form  of  the  age  affidavit  nor  of  the 
certificate  of  school  attendance. 

Following  is  a  form  of  affidavit  and  contract  in  use  in  an  establish- 
ment: 

STATE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA,! 

COUNTY  or  GREENVILLE.    / 

Whereas  I,  with  my  family,  am  about  to  go  into  the  employment  of  (name  of  the 
establishment),  and  occupy  one  of  their  dwelling  houses. 

Now,  I  agree  as  follows: 

1st.  I  have  read,  or  had  read  to  me,  the  rules  appearing  on  page  1'of  this  book,  and 
placed  in  prominent  places  in  the  mill,  and  agree  to  abide  by  the  same,  and  by  all 
other  rules  of  the  company  made  through  its  president,  superintendent,  or  overseers. 

2d.  I  do  swear  that  I  am  the  parent,  guardian,  or  stand  in  loco  parentis  of  or  to  the 
the  following  child  or  children,  and  that  the  ages  of  said  children  are  herein  correctly 
set  out: . 

,  born  on  the day  of ,  18. .. 

,  born  on  the  ....  day  of ,  18 ... 

,  born  on  the day  of ,  18 ... 

,  born  on  the  ....  day  of ,  18 ... 

,  born  on  the day  of  . 


Sworn  to  before  me  this day  of ,  19. .,  at  Greenville,  S.  C. 


Notary  Public  for  South  Carolina. 
GEORGIA. 

In  Georgia  at  the  time  of  the  investigation  the  Acts  of  1906  (page 
98)  read  as  follows : 

SECTION  2.  On  and  after  January  1, 1907)  no  child  under  twelve  years 
of  age  shall  be  so  employed  [i.  e.,  in  or  about  any  factory  or  manufactur- 
ing establishment],  or  allowed  to  labor,  unless  such  child  be  an  orphan 
and  has  no  other  means  of  support,  or  unless  a  widowed  mother  or 
an  aged  or  disabled  father  is  dependent  upon  the  labor  of  such  child, 
in  which  event,  before  putting  such  child  at  such  labor,  such  father 
shall  produce  and  file  in  the  office  of  such  factory  or  manufacturing 
establishment,  a  certificate  from  the  ordinary  of  the  county  in  which 
such  factory  or  establishment  is  located,  certifying  under  his  seal  of 
office  to  the  facts  required  to  be  shown  as  herein  prescribed :  Provided, 
That  no  ordinary  shall  issue  any  such  certificate  except  upon  strict 
proof  in  writing  and  under  oath,  clearly  showing  the  necessary  facts: 
And  provided  further,  That  no  such  certificate  shall  be  granted  for 
longer  than  one  year,  nor  accepted  by  any  employer  after  one  year 
from  the  date  of  such  certificate. 

SEC.  4.  On  and  after  January  1,  1908,  no  child,  except  as  heretofore 
provided,  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  or  allowed  to 
labor  in  or  about  any  factory  or  manufacturing  establishment  within 
this  State,  unless  he  or  she  can  write  his  or  her  name-  and  simple 
sentences,  and  shall  have  attended  school  for  twelve  weeks  of  the 
preceding  year,  six  weeks  of  which  school  attendance  shall  be  con- 
secutive; and  no  such  child  as  aforesaid  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  eighteen  years  shall  be  so  employed  unless  such  child  shall  have 
attended  school  for  twelve  weeks  of  the  preceding  year,  six  weeks  of 
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which  school  attendance  shall  be  consecutive;  and  at  the  end  of  each 
year,  until  such  child  shall  have  passed  the  public  school  age,  an 
affidavit  certifying  to  such  attendance,  as  is  required  by  this  section, 
shall  be  furnished  to  the  employer  by  the  parent  or  guardian  or  person 
sustaining  parental  relation  to  such  child.  The  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  apply  only  to  children  entering  such  employment  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  years  or  less. 

SEC.  5.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  owner,  superintendent,  agent  or 
any  other  person  acting  for  or  in  behalf  of  any  factory  or  manufacturing 
establishment  to  hire  or  employ  any  child  unless  there  is  first  provided 
and  placed  on  file  in  the  office  of  such  employer  an  affidavit  signed 
by  the  parent,  guardian,  or  person  standing  in  parental  relation 
thereto,  certifying  to  the  age  and  date  of  birth  of  such  child,  and 
other  facts  required  in  this  act.  *  *  * 

The  law  is  very  ambiguous.  It  does  not  specify  any  particular 
phraseology  for  the  affidavit  required  by  the  ordinary  nor  for  the 
certificate  issued  by  the  ordinary  in  exception  cases.  Various  forms 
are  used  in  different  counties  of  the  State  according  to  different  inter- 
pretations of  the  laws. 

Following  is  the  form  of  affidavit  used  by  the  ordinary  of  Coweta 
County,  Ga.,  for  children  who  are  under  legal  exceptions  and  who 
seek  employment  in  the  mills  in  that  county : 

(Name  of  cotton  mill.)    (Name  of  town),  GA. 

AFFIDAVIT. 

STATE  OF  GEORGIA, ,  Coweta  County: 

Personally  appeared  before  the  undersigned  officer  duly  authorized  to  administer 
oaths, ,  who,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that — 

1st ,  a  minor,  between  the  ages  of  10  and  18  years,  is  an  orphan  and 

has  no  other  means  of  support. 

2d.  Has  a  widowed  mother  who  is  dependent  upon  the  labor  of  said  child. 

3d.  Has  an  aged  and  disabled  father  who  is  dependent  upon  the  labor  of  such  child. 

That  said was  born  on  the day  of ,  19 . . ,  and  at  the  date  of 

this  affidavit  is years  and months  old. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this day  of ,  19 .. 


Following  is  the  form  of  certificate  issued  by  the  ordinary  of  Coweta 
County  after  the  affidavit  shown  above  has  been  properly  executed : 

ORDINARY'S  CERTIFICATE. 

I, ,  ordinary  in  and  for  the  county  of  Coweta  and  State  of   Georgia, 

having  duly  taken  proof  in  writing  and  under  oath  of  the  facts  in  relation  thereto,  do 

hereby  certify  that ,  a  minor,  between  the  ages  of  10  and  18,  (a)  is  an 

orphan  and  has  no  other  means  of  support,  (6)  has  a  widowed  mother  who  is  dependent 
upon  the  labor  of  such  child,  (c)  has  an  aged  and  disabled  father  who  is  dependent  upon 
the  labor  of  such  child. 

This  certificate  is  made  under  the  provisions  of  section  4  of  an  act  approved  August 
1,  1906,  and  is  valid  for  the  term  of  one  year  from  the  date  hereof. 

Witness  my  official  signature  and  the  seal  of  said  office,  this day  of ,19    . 

[SEAL.]  , 

Ordinary. 

The  ordinary  erases  two  of  the  three  sentences  noted  so  that  the  certificate  may 
conform  to  the  facts  of  each  particular  case. 
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An  examination  of  the  law  shows  that  no  one  but  the  ordinary  of 
the  county  in  which  the  employer's  establishment  is  located  is  author- 
ized to  issue  certificates  in  exception  cases,  but  some  establishments 
will  accept  an  affidavit  issued  by  a  notary  public  in  place  of  an  ordi- 
nary's certificate  in  exception  cases. 

The  form  of  the  affidavit  of  school  attendance  is  not  prescribed,  and 
therefore  varies  in  the  different  counties.  Following  is  a  form  used 
by  an  establishment  in  Troup  County: 

GEORGIA,  TROUP  COUNTY. 

Personally  appeared ,  who,  on  oath,  says  that  he  is  the  parent,  guard- 
ian, or  person  standing  in  parental  relation  to ,  who  is  a  minor  child; 

that  said  minor  child  was  born  on  the day  of , ,  and  is years  old. 

Said  child  attended  school  for  twelve  weeks  of  the  year  preceding  this  affidavit,  six 
weeks  of  which  were  consecutive. 


Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  this day  of ,  19 


Strike  "parent,"  "guardian,"  or  ''person  standing  in  parental  relation,"  according  to  one  making 
affidavit. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  foregoing  form  the  school  attend- 
ance of  the  child  for  twelve  weeks  is  declared  to  have  been  during 
the  year  preceding  the  date  of  the  affidavit.  In  the  form  used  by 
another  establishment,  the  school  attendance  of  the  child  for  twelve 
weeks  is  declared  to  have  been  during  uthe  preceding  year/'  which 
is  indefinite  as  to  time. 

Certain  establishments  which  had  set  themselves  a  high  standard 
of  interpretation  of  the  law  required  annual  affidavits  of  school  attend- 
ance from  all  children  14  to  18  years  who  had  worked  in  any  manu- 
facturing establishment  before  they  were  14  years  of  age.  Other 
establishments  construed  the  law  as  requiring  them  to  have  annual 
affidavits  of  school  attendance  only  from  such  employees  14  to  18 
years  as  had  begun  to  work  at  14  years  of  age  or  less  in  their  own 
establishments. 

ALABAMA. 

In  Alabama,  at  the  time  of  the  investigation,  there  was  no  law  in 
force  requiring  school  attendance  for  any  children,  although  an  act 
approved  by  the  legislature  on  August  9,  1907,  required  that  one 
year  after  January  1,  1908 — 

No  child  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen  years  shall  be 
employed  or  be  permitted  to  work  or  [be]  detained  in  or  about  any 
mill,  factory,  or  manufacturing  establishment  in  this  State,  unless 
such  child  shall  attend  school  for  eight  weeks  in  every  year  of  employ- 
ment, six  weeks  of  which  shall  be  consecutive.  (Code  of  1907,  sec. 
6429.) 

The  same  act  of  the  legislature  did  require,  however,  that  it 
should — 

Be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  to  employ,  or 
detain  in,  or  permit  to  work  in,  or  be  in  or  about  any  mill,  factory, 
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or  manufacturing  establishment  any  child  under  eighteen  years  of 
age,  without  first  requiring  said  child  to  present  on  a  blank  furnished 
by  the  employer,  the  form  of  which  shall  be  provided  by  the  inspec- 
tor, the  affidavit  of  the  parent  or  guardian  or  other  person  standing 
in  parental  relation  to  such  child,  stating  the  date  and  place  of  birth 
of  said  child.  (Code  of  1907,  sec.  6433.) 

Following  is  the  form  provided  by  the  inspector: 
OFFICE  OF  THE  INSPECTOR  OF  COTTON  MILLS. 

THE  STATE  OF  ALABAMA,! 
COUNTY./ 

Before  me, ,  a in  and  for  said  State  and  county,  this  day  appeared 

,  who,  being  duly  sworn,  on  oath  says  that is  the  parent  (or  legal 

guardian)  of ,  who  is  a  minor  and  who  of own  volition  desires  to  be 

employed  by  the Mills.     And  who  further  makes  oath  that  said 

was  born  on  the day  of ,18 ,  at  or  near ,  and 

was  delivered  by ,  and  is  now of  age. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this day  of ,19     . 

Anyone  making  a  false  affidavit  will  be  prosecuted  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law. 


Inspector. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


In  Mississippi,  at  the  time  of  the  investigation,  no  age  or  school 
certificates  were  required  for  children  who  were  employed  in  the  mills. 

EVENING    SCHOOLS     ATTENDED    BY    COTTON-MILL     CHILDREN    IN    NEW 

ENGLAND. 

The  children  concerned  in  the  investigation  in  the  New  England 
States  were  for  the  most  part  the  product  of  the  ordinary  city  or 
town  graded  public  or  parochial  school.  Even  where  they  had 
come  from  a  "  rural"  school  their  instruction  had  been  "in  nearly  all 
cases  by  grades,  the  proximity  to  larger  towns  and  cities  having 
almost  completely  caused  the  elimination  of  ungraded  schools. 
The  one  class  of  schools  in  the  North  which  are  the  chief  exception 
to  this  are  the  evening  schools  provided  in  many  towns  and  cities 
for  the  education  of  the  illiterate  foreigner.  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  evening  schools  of  a  large  cotton-mill  city  in  Massachusetts, 
given  by  the  superintendent  of  city  schools  who  for  seventeen  years 
has  been  connected  officially  with  the  schools,  is  a  fair  example  of 
these  schools. 

ELEMENTARY    EVENING    SCHOOLS    OF   A    LARGE    COTTON-MILL    CITY    TN 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  evening  schools  are  held  from  October  to  March,  about  20 
weeks  in  all,  four  nights  per  week,  beginning  7.15  p.  m.  and  closing  at 
9.15  p.  m.  All  who  wish  may  attend  the  evening  elementary  schools 
except  children  under  14  years  and  those  who  are  attending  day 
school.  These  schools  give  to  the  pupil  who  completes  them  a 
knowledge  of  language  and  arithmetic'  about  equivalent  to  that 
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given  by  the  first  six  or  seven  grades  of  the  day  school.  The  course 
includes  language,  arithmetic,  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  a  little 
incidental  geography  and  history. 

The  majority  of  the  pupils  are  illiterate  foreigners  who  do  not 
attend  as  a  rule  more  than  a  year  or  so,  or  just  long  enough  to  learn 
to  read  and  write  and  thus  get  a  work  certificate.  They  are  con- 
stantly replaced  by  incoming  illiterates,  from  southern  Europe  for 
the  most  part,  who  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  English.  Another 
class  of  pupils  includes  French  Canadian,  Irish,  English,  and  Ameri- 
can pupils  who  have  already  started  their  education  in  the  day 
schools  and  have  stopped  to  go  to  work  and  are  continuing  their 
education  in  the  night  school. 

It  is  evident  that  with  pupils  at  so  many  stages  of  ignorance  the 
ordinary  division  of  the  work  into  grades  like  the  day  schools  is 
impracticable.  Every  attempt,  however,  is  made  to  arrange  the 
pupils  in  classes  according  to  their  advancement,  to  get  them  to  go 
on  from  the  evening  elementary  to  the  evening  high  schools.  In 
spite  of  this  there  is  so  much  dropping  out  that  probably  not  more 
than  thirty  or  forty  go  yearly  from  the  evening  elementary  into  the 
evening  high  schools,  and  among  evening  pupils  as  a  class  the  task 
of  developing  a  real  desire  for  advancement  in  education  is  discour- 
aging. 

The  following  is  from  the  " Rules  for  Evening  Schools:" 

Scholars  whose  opportunities  for  employment  are  dependent  on 
the  regularity  of  their  attendance  at  (evening)  school  shall  receive 
from  the  principal  each  Friday  night  a  card  certifying  to  attendance 
through  the  week.  Such  cards  shall  not  be  given  for  less  than  four 
nights'  attendance,  except  that  for  good  and  sufficient  reason  a 
principal  may  have  power  to  excuse  one  absence  in  a  week.  Prin- 
cipals shall  also  have  power  to  excuse  tardiness  in  rare  cases,  and 
when  convinced  that  there  is  good  reason  for  it,  but  shall  promptly 
exclude  from  school  scholars  habitually  tardy  without  good  excuse. 

The  amount  of  time  necessary  to  acquire  in  the  evening  schools 
the  knowledge  necessary  for  obtaining  work  certificates  varies  from 
one  to  five  years.  A  pupil  literate  in  his  own  language  can  of  course 
learn  a  new  language  more  quickly  than  one  who  is  illiterate.  The 
usual  amount  of  time  required  is  probably  two  or  three  years,  the 
desire  and  ability  of  the  pupil  being  the  determining  factors.  The 
Greek  boys  especially  often  make  remarkable  progress.  Some  of 
the  Poles  also  advance  rapidly.  The  authorities  agree  that  the  num- 
ber of  illiterate  French  Canadian  minors  is  constantly  decreasing, 
though  the  poorer  classes  of  French  Canadians  are  still  at  a  low 
stage  of  literacy  in  English.  There  are  probably  no  illiterate  Irish 
or  English  minors.  The  immigrant  French  and  Portuguese  are 
more  frequently  able  to  read  and  write  their  own  language  than  the 
immigrant  Greeks  and  Poles.  The  number  of  illiterate  Greeks  and 
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Poles,  both  minors  and  adults,  is  constantly  increasing  on  account 
of  increasing  immigration. 

In  the  evening  elementary  schools  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  an 
average  of  at  least  12  pupils  in  every  class,  and  preferably  15,  the 
number  in  a  class  being  larger  where  the  pupils  are  more  literate. 
During  1907-8  the  average  number  of  teachers  was  146,  while  the 
average  number  of  pupils  belonging  was  2,472,  about  half  of  whom 
were  illiterates;  that  is,  were  not  able  to  pass  the  truant  officer's 
examination  to  obtain  a  work  certificate.  There  was  an  average  of 
about  17  pupils  regularly  attending  and  a  total  of  26  average  enroll- 
ment to  a  teacher.  During  the  last  year,  however,  some  rooms  were 
overcrowded  owing  to  an  unexpected  increase  of  Greeks  and  Poles. 
In  the  classes  of  pupils  not  able  to  speak  a  word  of  English  inter- 
preters are  necessary. 

The  evening  school  teachers  here  are  not,  as  a  rule,  teachers  in  the 
day  school,  in  which  respect  the  city  differs  somewhat  from  most 
New  England  cities.  The  teachers  in  the  elementary  evening  schools 
do  not  have  the  training  required  of  day  school  teachers,  for  the 
work  extends  over  only  a  small  part  of  the  year  and  the  pay  is  small. 
They  must  have  the  equivalent  of  a  high  school  education,  but  nor- 
mal training  is  not  required.  Many  of  them  have  taught  in  the  evening 
schools  for  twelve  or  fifteen  years  and  have  done  extraordinarily  satis- 
factory work. 

THE  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 

In  the  education  of  the  cotton-mill  children  in  the  New  England 
States  visited  the  parochial  school  plays  a  very  prominent  part. 
In  some  places  the  public  schools  are  not  an  important  factor  at  all. 
Both  in  the  cities  and  small  towns  visited  there  are  parochial  schools, 
some  of  which  have  both  day  and  night  sessions.  In  one  Massa- 
chusetts city  visited  there  were  11  private  and  parochial  schools 
with  an  average  attendance  of  3,659  pupils.  In  a  Rhode  Island 
city  visited  30  per  cent  of  all  children  who  were  actually  attending 
school  were  in  the  private  and  parochial  schools.  Considering 
cotton-mill  children  of  these  four  States  as  a  class,  over  50  per  cent 
of  them  depend  upon  the  parochial  school  for  their  education. 

The  most  numerous  patrons  of  the  parochial  schools  are  the  foreign- 
born  inhabitants  or  those  of  foreign  parentage.  Included  among 
these  are  the  Irish,  French  Canadian,  Portuguese,  Italian,  Polish, 
and  Slavic  cotton-mill  workers.  Of  these  the  French  Canadians  are 
not  only  the  most  numerous,  but  are  also  the  ones  who  have  most 
strictly  kept  their  racial  integrity.  They  take  pride  in  remaining 
French  even  after  a  residence  of  many  years  in  this  country. 

As  a  rule,  the  French  Canadian  children  attend  the  parochial 
schools  from  the  time  they  come  of  compulsory  school  age  until 
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they  reach  the  age  when  the  law  permits  them  to  go  to  work.  Cus- 
tom varies  with  the  children  of  other  races  as  to  how  much  of  their 
whole  school  attendance  is  given  to  the  public  school  or  to  the  paro- 
chial school,  although  in  practically  all  cases  they  enter  the  parochial 
school  a  year  or  two  before  their  first  communion  at  12  years  of  age. 

In  most  cases  the  term  of  the  parochial  schools  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  locality,  varying  from  36  to  40  weeks  a 
year. 

However,  in  some  places  the  parochial  schools  are  "approved" 
schools,  the  superintending  school  committees  accepting  the  work 
done  in  them  just  as  that  of  the  public  schools  is  accepted  as  meeting 
the  educational  qualifications  fixed  by  law  upon  children  who  apply 
for  work  certificates.  In  certain  places  where  the  instruction  in  the 
parochial  schools  is  given  almost  entirely  or  altogether  in  the  French 
language  and  the  children  applying  for  certificates  for  mill  work  have 
great  difficulty  in  demonstrating  their  ability  to  read  and  write 
English  as  the  law  requires  them  to  be  able  to  do,  public  sentiment 
requires  that  the  lack  of  " approval"  by  the  superintending  school 
committees  shall  be  ignored. 

WHAT  THE  MANUFACTURES  DOES  FOB  THE  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  education  of  the  cotton-mill  children  the  individual  mill 
owner  in  the  New  England  States  visited  plays  but  a  small  part.  In 
those  States  a  well-grounded  public-school  sentiment  and  a  well- 
established  public-school  system  antedated  the  extensive  develop- 
ment of  the  cotton  industry.  The  employer,  being  freed  by  the 
State  from  any  responsibility  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
the  people  from  whom  he  draws  his  labor  supply,  turns  any  philan- 
thropic plans  he  may  have  into  other  channels. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi  the  individual  mill  owner  plays  a 
very  important  part  in  connection  with  the  common-school  systems. 
His  educational  work  usually  takes  the  form  of  contributions  to  the 
building  and  maintenance  of  day  schools,  night  schools,  kindergar- 
tens, trade  schools,  cooking  classes,  or  sewing  classes.  A  consider- 
able number  of  employers  have  also  contributed  to  welfare  and 
religious  agencies,  such  as  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  which  usually  conduct  some 
additional  educational  work.  The  amount  contributed  varies  from 
entire  support  to  furnishing  a  part  of  a  building  and  the  winter 
fuel  for  the  school.  There  are  many  individuals  among  the  mill 
owners  visited  in  the  South  who  have  given  large  sums  for  educating 
and  otherwise  improving  their  employees. 
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The  following  tabulation  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  mills 
investigated  support  entirely  or  in  part  various  educational  agencies: 

NUMBER  OF    ESTABLISHMENTS    SUPPORTING  SCHOOLS   AND  NUMBER    TO  WHICH 
PUBLIC  NIGHT  SCHOOLS  ARE  AVAILABLE. 


State. 

Alles- 
tab- 
lish- 
meuts. 

Establishments  supporting  wholly  or  in  part  — 

Establish- 
ments lo- 
•cated 
where  pub- 
lic night 
schools  are 
available. 

Day 
schools. 

Night 
schools. 

Kin- 
der- 

gar- 
tcns. 

Trade 
schools. 

Cook- 
ing 
classes. 

Sew- 
ing 

classes. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

Maine                    

7 
7 
22 

6 
2 
19 

7 

85.7 
28.6 
80.4 
70.0 

New  Hampshire 

2 
1 



Rhode  Island    . 

10 

1 

Total  

4G 

4 
59 
36 
31 
13 
9 

1 

3 

34 

2 
5 
12 
8 
3 
1 

74.0 

50.0 
8.5 
33.  3 
25.8 
23.1 
11.1 

SOUTHERN  GROUP  . 

Virginia  

2 
27 
26 
13 
7 
3 

50.0 
45.  8 
72.2 
41.9 
53.8 
33.3 

3 
7 
15 
3 
2 
3 

75.0 
11.9 
41.7 
9.7 
15.4 
33.3 

" 

~ 

2 
2 
5 
4 
2 
2 

North  Carolina  

2 

2 
3 
2 
1 

3 
3 
3 

South  Carolina 

Georgia  

1 

Alabama  

Mississippi 

1 

Total 

152 

78 

51.3 

33 

21.7 

17 

3 

8 

10 

31 

20.4 

From  the  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  46  New  England  establish- 
ments had,  as  such,  practically  nothing  to  do  with  the  educational 
affairs  of  their  localities.  One  establishment  in  Massachusetts  simply 
made  a  direct  contribution  to  a  textile  school  maintained  by  the 
city  in  which  the  establishment  was  located,  and  another  Massachu- 
setts establishment  gave  $375  in  the  preceding  year  to  a  textile 
school  maintained  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  An 
establishment  in  Rhode  Island  partly  supported  a  kindergarten, 
its  contribution  to  that  end  being  included  in  its  contribution  to 
the  support  of  a  church,  and  a  second  Rhode  Island  establishment 
provides  a  building  for  a  manual  training  school  without  rental 
charges.  It  is  a  fact  also  that  northern  mill  corporations  contribute 
both  money  and  influence  to  promote  the  work  of  the  northern 
textile  schools. 

Of  the  152  southern  mills,  78,  or  51.3  per  cent,  supported  wholly 
or  in  part  a  day  school,  and  33,  or  21.7  per  cent  of  them,  supported 
wholly  or  in  part  a  night  school.  Seventeen  southern  mills  did  the 
same  for  kindergartens,  3  contributed  to  the  support  of  local  trade 
schools,  8  contributed  to  the  support  of  cooking  classes,  and  10  con- 
tributed to  the  support  of  sewing  classes.  The  table  shows  that 
in  the  New  England  group  a  noncompany  night  school  is  available 
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at  74  per  cent  of  the  mills  visited  and  in  the  southern  group  at  20.4 
per  cent  of  the  mills  visited. 

Some  of  the  mill  owners  visited  in  the  South  who  build  schools  for 
their  employees  often  permit  their  superintendents  to  empty  them. 
The  school  work  of  the  child  from  12  to  16  years  of  age  is  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  a  hurry  call  from  the  mill  superintendent. 
For  a  dozen  reasons  that  appeal  to  children  of  that  age  any  number 
of  such  interruptions  of  school  work  is  likely  to  be  welcomed.  For 
example,  the  loose  discipline  of  the  mill,  the  chance  to  move  freely 
about  and  do  things  with  their  hands,  the  opportunity  of  being 
with  the  crowd,  the  freedom  from  uninteresting  school  work,  to 
say  nothing  of  being  paid  for  his  work,  are  things  to  make  the  short- 
sighted child  welcome  the  call  from  the  school  into  the  mill.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  demand  for  production  causes  the  mill  superin- 
tendent to  send  for  the  school  children,  and  there  is  small  chance 
of  any  remedy  for  this  condition  until  the  civil  authorities  have 
assumed  the  task  of  making  a  school  census,  of  making  education 
compulsory,  and  of  providing  efficient  means  of  enforcing  compul- 
sory attendance  laws. 

SCHOOLS  AVAILABLE  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

The  children  of  cotton-mill  families  in  the  Southern  States  con- 
cerned in  the  investigation  were  found  in  three  kinds  of  schools, 
namely: 

1.  Schools  in  cities.     Such  city  schools  in  the  Southern  States 
visited  were  not  unlike  the  city  schools  found  throughout  the  coun- 
try, except  in  so  far  as  compulsory  attendance  laws  and  the  machinery 
to  enforce  them  caused  higher  percentages  of  enrollment  and  daily 
attendance  elsewhere.     Those  differences  in  enrollment  and  attend- 
ance in  the  city  schools  could  not  be  attributed  to  any  practice  of 
exempting  cotton-mill  children  from  regular  attendance  in  order  to 
let  them  work  occasionally  in  the  mills,  for  in  the  city  schools  all 
children  conform  to  the  same  regulations  just  as  they  all  receive  the 
same  kind  of  instruction. 

2.  Schools  in  the  larger  towns  which  had  other  industries  besides 
cotton  mills.     In  these  schools  among  both  pupils  and  some  of  the 
teachers  some  prejudice  is  manifested  against  the  cotton-mill  chil- 
dren.    Allowing  for  the  same  deficiencies  in  enrollment  and  attend- 
ance on  account  of  the  lack  of  compulsory  attendance  laws,  the  effect 
of  such  attitude  toward  the  cotton-mill  children  is  perhaps  the  only 
respect  in  which  the  schools  in  the  larger  towns  in  the  South  differ 
from  the  larger  city  schools. 

3.  Cotton-mill  schools,  built,  equipped,  and  almost  entirely  sup- 
ported  and    controlled    by   the   cotton-mill  corporations  in   towns 
entirely  made  up  of  cotton-rnill  people.     These  schools  are  peculiar 
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to  the  South  and  to  the  cotton  industry  in  the  South.  They  show 
marked  differences  in  respect  to  equipment,  grade  of  work,  grade  of 
teacher,  enrollment,  and  daily  attendance  from  the  larger  town  and 
city  schools  of  the  South  and  from  the  schools  in  the  North,  and  are 
therefore  considered  at  greater  length. 

The  investigation  develops  the  fact  that  among  themselves  the 
cotton-mill  schools  vary  as  regards  equipment  and  educational  effi- 
ciency according  to  the  importance  of  the  corporations  which  support 
and  control  them.  All  of  them  receive  state  aid,  but  that  has  to  be 
supplemented  by  direct  contribution  from  the  mill  corporations. 
Naturally  the  supplementary  contributions  vary  with  the  wealth  of 
the  corporations  and  the  attitude  of  their  officers  and  stockholders 
toward  the  need  of  the  mill  people  for  education  and  their  own  re- 
sponsibility in  providing  it.  The  attitude  of  the  people  themselves 
toward  education  causes  further  variation  in  the  value  of  cotton- 
mill  schools  in  different  localities,  education  in  the  older  and  larger 
mill  towns  being  more  fully  appreciated  by  the  people  than  in  the 
newer  and  smaller  places. 

TYPICAL   COTTON-MILL   SCHOOLS. 

At  one  of  the  larger  cotton  mills  in  South  Carolina  there  is  a  school 
which  in  many  respects  is  typical  of  the  school  at  the  large  cotton 
mill,  though  in  some  respects  it  is  unique  among  cotton-mill  schools. 

The  school  was  started  in  the  forties  by  the  owner  of  the  mill,  who 
insisted  that  operatives  send  their  children  to  school.  One  of  the 
oldest  inhabitants  told  how  he  played  the  role  of  truant  officer. 
Every  day  he  would  drive  by  the  schoolhouse  and  procure  the  names 
of  absent  children.  Then  he  would  drive  to  their  homes  and  ascer- 
tain the  reasons  for  their  absence.  If  there  was  no  valid  excuse,  he 
would  fine  the  parents  5  cents  a  day  for  the  children's  absence. 

The  building  is  very  quaint  and  shows  how  room  after  room  has 
been  added  as  the  need  for  space  increased.  Seven  teachers,  including 
the  superintendent,  are  employed.  The  company  contributes 
$1,675  a  year  to  the  school,  besides  the  amount  of  taxation  it  pays  to 
the  county.  In  this  way  the  school  is  kept  running  ten  months  of 
four  weeks  each,  that  is,  from  the  middle  of  September  till  the  mid- 
dle of  June. 

There  is  no  kindergarten  attached  to  the  school,  but  in  the  lower 
first  grade  kindergarten  work  is  combined  with  regular  school  work. 
The  following  table  shows  the  total  enrollment  by  grades,  sex,  and 
age  for  1907-8: 
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NUMBER   AND  AVERAGE  AGE   OF  BOYS  AND   GIRLS   ENROLLED   IN  A   MILL  COM- 
PANY SCHOOL  IN  1907-8,  BY  GRADES. 


Grade. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Number 
enrolled. 

Average 
age  (years). 

Number 
enrolled  . 

Average, 
age  (years). 

First  grade,  lower                        

31 

28 
24 
25 
16 
6 
9 
3 
3 
2 

6.8 
8.0 
9.5 
10.0 
13.0 
12.5 
13.0 
13.5 
15.0" 
16.0 

39 
29 

24 
17 
8 
11 
2 
8 
8 
7 

6.5 
7.0 
9.0 
10.0 
11.5 
12.0 
13.0 
13.5 
15.0 
16.0 

First  grade  higher 

Second  grade      ..          

Third  grade                                                 .  .           

Fourth  grade 

Fifth  grade                                  

Sixth  grade 

Seventh  grade    ..             

Eighth  grade 

Ninth  grade 

Total     .... 

147 

153 

The  total  enrollment  is  300  pupils  and  the  attendance  is  about  85 
per  cent.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  children  of  mill  oper- 
atives. Unfortunately,  no  census  had  ever  been  taken  of  children 
of  eligible  school  age,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  how  many 
children  are  kept  from  school  to  work  in  the  mill.  However,  the 
company  does  not  employ  children  under  age  to  any  considerable 
extent.  There  are  no  truant  officers  in  the  town,  the  superintendent 
of  schools  not  considering  them  necessary. 

The  proportion  between  the  boys  and  the  girls  enrolled  does  not 
permit  the  inference  that  in  this  particular  community  the  girls  are 
spinning  while  the  boys  are  going  to  school.  In  other  mill  towns  the 
girls  are  sometimes  put  to  work  in  the  mill  and  the  boys  sent  to  school, 
because  the  mill  requires  more  spinners  than  doffers.  This  evidently 
does  not  apply  in  this  old  settled  community  accustomed  for  a*  long 
time  to  send  its  children  to  school. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the 
small  mill  school. 

The  day  school  is  held  in  a  neat  one-story  building  at  the  edge 
of  town,  and  is  surrounded  by  ample  playgrounds.  The  building 
contains  two  rooms,  in  one  of  which  were  40  children  and  in  the 
other  about  35.  There  was  no  special  equipment.  The  desks  were 
arranged  for  one  or  two  pupils.  The  floors  were  muddy,  but  that 
was  well-nigh  unavoidable.  There  were  prints  on  the  walls.  There 
were  none  of  the  mechanical  aids  which  the  town  teacher  in  the 
South  has  in  the  way  of  globes,  maps,  charts,  blocks,  reference  books, 
etc.,  and  pupils  buy  their  own  books  and  supplies.  The  two  teachers 
were  apparently  desirous  to  help  the  pupils,  but  seemed  to  be 
unskilled  and  untrained.  They  were  overanxious  to  be  popular 
with  the  people  and  the  three  supervisors,  whence  resulted  their 
failure  to  secure  regularity  of  attendance,  promptitude  of  arrival 
at  school,  good  discipline,  cleanliness  in  the  schoolroom,  and,  worst  of 
all,  a  proper  classification  of  the  pupils.  Proper  classification  would 
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have  been  a  very  difficult  task  for  anyone  not  trained  to  grade  incom- 
ing pupils,  and  it  was  made  all  the  more  so  by  parents  and  children 
wanting  the  latter  to  be  seated  in  one  room  or  the  other,  according 
to  their  preference  for  one  teacher  or  the  other,  or  for  other  children. 
The  naivet6  of  both  in  making  their  demands  for  classification  on  that 
basis  would  have  been  highly  amusing  had  it  not  resulted  in  great 
confusion  in  the  school  work. 

It  was  the  custom  for  the  overseers  in  the  mill  to  send  to  the  school- 
house  at  any  time  of  day  for  workers.  The  mill  came  first  always, 
the  school  after.  At  least  two  of  the  three  trustees  are  prominent 
officials  in  the  mill  company  (one  being  the  superintendent,  the  other 
being  the  manager  of  the  company  store,  the  company  land  agent, 
and  a  director).  When,  therefore,  some  messenger  appears  at  the 
schoolhouse  and  says  so  many  children  are  needed  at  the  mill,  no 
written  excuse  is  even  asked  for,  and  to  the  mill  the  children  go..  The 
hopelessness  of  securing  good  school  work  under  such  circumstances 
becomes  at  once  apparent.  The  teachers  did  not  dare  to  take  a 
decided  stand.  Neither  trustees,  parents,  nor  the  children  them- 
selves would  have  supported  them,  and  as  for  the  help  of  state  or 
county  school  authorities,  it  seemed  to  consist  solely  in  paying  them 
$35  a  month  for  three  months  out  of  twelve. 

The  attitude  of  the  mill  officials  toward  the  school  work  was  pecul- 
iar. While  apparently  they  wanted  to  do  the  right  thing  for  the 
school,  it  appeared  that  it  was  more  important,  both  for  their  own 
profit  and  the  needs  of  the  pupils,  that  spindles  should  be  kept  running 
than  that  the  children  should  attend  school  regularly. 

Between  January  1,  1908,  and  January  15,  1908,  72  children  were 
absent  from  school  one  or  more  days  according  to  the  teachers' 
attendance  records.  Thirty- three  of  the  absentees  were  from  the 
primary  room,  in  which  on  February  28,  1908,  there  were  enrolled  53 
children  between  6  and  10  years,  2  children  between  12  and  16  years, 
and  2  children  over  the  age  of  16  years.  One  of  the  absentees,  a  child 
of  11  years,  worked  in  the  mill  during  that  time.  For  the  same 
period  39  children  were  absent  from  the  higher  room,  which  on  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1908,  had  on  its  rolls  25  children  between  6  and  10  years,  13 
children  between  10  and  12  years,  and  34  children  between  12  and  16 
vears.  Those  39  absentees  (54.2  per  cent  of  the  room)  lost  285  days 
time  from  school  in  the  two  weeks.  Twenty-three  of  the  39  absentees 
were  at  work  in  the  mill  and  had  their  names  on  the  pay  roll  for  that 
period.  They  lost  223  days  (78.2  per  cent)  of  all  the  time  lost  by 
absence  from  that  room.  The  teachers  said  that  that  loss  of  time  was 
not  unusual. 

The  general  characteristic  features  of  the  cotton-mill  schools  are 
shown  best  in  the  following  resume"  of  the  results  of  this  investigation : 

The  school  at  the  large  cotton  mill  is  usually  held  in  a  building  or 
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buildings  built  by  the  corporation  and  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the 
community.  The  light,  heating,  ventilation,  and  sanitary  arrange- 
ments are  good.  At  one  establishment  in  South  Carolina  there  are 
about  twelve  rooms  in  the  school.  At  an  establishment  in  Alabama 
the  mill  corporation  had  built  a  handsome  schoolhouse  which  with  im- 
provements cost  about  $12,000.  At  another  establishment  in  South 
Carolina  the  school  building  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  State.  It 
is  a  two-story  brick  building,  with  four  large,  well-lighted  schoolrooms 
on  the  first  floor  and  a  public  hall  and  lodge  room  on  the  second.  The 
windows  are  on  two  sides  of  the  schoolrooms  and  the  patent  seats  are 
so  arranged  that  the  light  comes  from  the  back  and  from  the  left  side. 
At  this  mill  there  is  also  a  kindergarten  in  a  little  frame  house,  25  by 
50  feet,  with  high  ceilings,  twelve  large  windows  with  shades,  and  two 
doors.  The  house  is  sided  and  painted  outside  and  plastered  inside. 
It  is  heated  with  two  little  stoves  and  furnished  with  cabinets  for  the 
usual  kindergarten  apparatus,  and  has  a  piano,  four  little  tables, 
sixty  chairs,  and  a  sand  box.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  school 
with  the  nearby  village  school.  There  the  schoolhouse  is  a  dilapidated 
frame  building  with  two  rooms  that  have  windows  without  shades  and 
are  very  dirty  and  with  a  yard  that  is  neglected  and  untidy.  The 
primary  room  has  old  wooden  benches.  Both  rooms  are  poorly 
heated  with  old  cracked  stoves.  Each  room  has  three  or  four  little 
square  pieces  of  pasteboard  painted  black  and  hung  up  for  black- 
boards, and  the  principal's  room  has  one  blackboard  of  painted  boards. 
A  map  of  the  United  States  and  50  storybooks  are  kept  in  a  case  that 
has  not  been  opened  in  a  year.  Beyond  this  there  was  no  apparatus 
whatever.  The  two  teachers  seemed  competent. 

The  school  at  the  small  cotton  mill  is  usually  though  not  always 
situated  within  easy  reach  of  the  children  of  the  village.  Usually  it 
has  the  whole  countryside  for  playground,  and  that  is  frequently 
without  trees  and  shade.  Attempts  at  beautifying  the  grounds  are 
seldom  made.  In  most  cases  both  grounds  and  building  have  been 
set  apart  by  the  mill  company  for  school  purposes,  remaining  subject 
to  their  control  and  ownership.  The  building  varies  in  size  from  a 
room  or  two  set  apart  from  one  of  the  company's  tenement  houses  or 
a  room  over  the  company  store  to  a  well-constructed  and  well- 
equipped  frame  or  brick  building  of  several  rooms.  Cloak  rooms  are 
entirely  lacking,  and  sanitary  conveniences  are  of  a  primitive  type. 
There  is  no  lack  of  light,  window  shades  being  an  unusual  thing. 
Fresh  air  is  often  only  too  plentiful.  The  desks  are  usually  comfort- 
able enough.  The  old-fashioned  double-seated  bench  with  all  its 
possibilities  for  mischief  is  still  much  in  use.  Heat  is  provided  by 
large  stoves,  which  have  the  disadvantage  of  warming  the  rooms  only 
in  spots,  and  necessitate  frequent  interruptions  of  work  whenever  the 
children  '  'come  up  and  warm."  Coal  or  wood  free  of  charge  or  at  cost 
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is  furnished  by  the  company.  The  teacher  does  her  own  sweeping 
and  cleaning,  and  with  the  help  of  the  children  maintains  a  more  or 
less  decent  degree  of  cleanliness  about  the  room  and  building.  In 
general  the  schoolrooms  are  unattractive  and  may  reasonably  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  causes  of  children  wanting  to  get  out  as  soon  as 
possible. 

EQUIPMENT. 

In  almost  every  instance  the  equipment  of  the  school  at  the  large 
cotton  mill  is  furnished  by  the  mill  corporation.  It  is  frequently 
quite  up  to  the  standard  of  the  larger  town  and  city  schools.  At  one 
establishment  in  South  Carolina  the  school  is  well  equipped  with 
slate  blackboards,  ordinary  maps,  relief  maps,  lunar  tellurian  globe, 
good  new  dictionary,  encyclopedias,  and  other  good  reference  books, 
besides  complete  works  of  Shakespeare,  Scott,  Dickens,  etc.  There 
are  352  volumes  in  all.  The  reference  books  are  used  a  good  deal, 
but  the  histories  and  novels  are  not  much  used.  An  organ  and  a 
drum  are  part  of  the  equipment.  At  another  establishment  in  South 
Carolina  a  kindergarten  is  supported  in  addition  to  two  graded 
schools.  It  is  located  in  two  buildings  and  has  all  necessary  equip- 
ment. There  are  53  children  between  3  and  6  years  in  the  kinder- 
garten. 

In  the  matter  of  equipment  the  investigation  shows  the  school  at 
the  small  mill  to  be  very  badly  off.  There  are  few  or  no  blackboards, 
maps,  charts,  globes,  drawing  forms,  or  casts.  Many  other  aids  are 
lacking,  such  as  music  books,  auxiliary  texts  for  teacher  and  pupil, 
reference  books,  etc.  The  children  themselves  have  to  furnish  some 
if  not  all  of  their  stationery  and  text-books.  In  some  instances  the 
children  can  be  taught  writing  only  at  such  times  as  there  happen  to 
be  writing  materials.  There  is  often  no  uniformity  in  the  texts  which 
different  members  of  the  same  class  use,  because  it  seemed  to  the 
parents  to  be  more  desirable  that  the  books  handed  down  through  a 
family  should  be  thoroughly  worn  out  than  that  uniform  class  work 
should  be  secured  by  the  teacher.  In  some  instances  the  texts  in  use 
in  a  class  are  of  the  latest  and  best,  but  of  little  use  in  the  hands  of 
teachers  who  have  had  no  training  in  the  up-to-date  methods  of 
presenting  the  subjects  which  must  be  used  in  handling  the  latest 
texts.  In  other  instances  the  texts  are  such  as  may  be  bought  in 
bulk  of  the  great  secondhand  book  dealers  of  the  East.  One  of  the 
worst  deficiencies  common  to  the  school  at  the  small  mill  is  the  lack 
of  proper  record  books  for  the  teacher.  Upon  those  are  based  the 
state  statistics,  and  in  many  instances  the  records  of  attendance, 
enrollment,  etc.,  as  kept  are  practically  worthless. 

Upon  the  whole  it  must  be  said  that  in  equipment  the  school  at  the 
small  mill  is  very  unfortunate,  for  while  here  and  there  children  will 
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rise  above  all  such  deficiencies,  ordinary  children  need  the  best  of 
equipment  in  their  school  work,  not  only  as  aids  to  learning,  but  also 
as  means  to  keep  them  interested  in  the  work  and  enrolled  in  the 
school. 

For  such  equipment  as  they  have,  the  school  at  the  small  mill  has  to 
look  to  the  mill  owners.  In  some  instances  the  money  due  the  school 
district  from  the  State  is  paid  to  the  mill  company,  and  then  used  to 
supplement  its  expenditures  for  the  school. 

ENROLLMENT. 

Some  study  was  given  to  the  enrollment  records  of  the  mill  schools. 
There  is  no  such  strong  contrast  between  the  large  and  the  small  mill 
school  in  this  particular  as  that  noted  in  buildings  and  equipment. 

The  records  examined  covered  a  period  when,  on  account  of  a  gen- 
eral depression  in  the  cotton  industry,  the  schools  probably  had 
unusually  large  enrollment.  The  records  at  a  number  of  schools  at 
both  large  and  small  mills  showed  that  in  the  large  majority  of  cases 
the  enrollment  of  children  decreased  rapidly  as  the  higher  grades  were 
reached,  the  decrease  corresponding  very  strikingly  with  their  reach- 
ing the  age  of  serviceability  in  the  mills..  Such  a  decrease  in  enroll- 
ment is  a  thing  common  to  schools  everywhere,  but  in  the  cotton- 
mill  schools  the  percentage  which  those  who  dropped  out  bore  to  the 
total  enrollment  was  greater,  and  the  dropping  out  process  began 
much  earlier  in  the  course  than  it  does  in  other  sections.  Com- 
pulsory attendance  laws,  the  generally  better  economic  conditions  of 
families,  and  the  more  general  appreciation  of  education  in  other 
sections  cause  this  difference  in  their  favor. 

At  two  large  establishments  in  South  Carolina  operatives  on  accept- 
ing employment  at  the  mill  were  required  to  sign  a  contract,  one  of 
the  terms  of  which  specified  that  their  children  from  5  to  12  years 
should  attend  school  regularly  and  that  children  over  12  years  should 
work  in  the  mill  unless  excused  by  the  mill  superintendent.  At  one 
of  the  two  establishments  it  was  stated  by  the  officials  of  the  mill 
that  this  part  of  the  contract  was  not  thoroughly  enforced,  and  at 
both  establishments  the  investigation  showed  that  the  people  them- 
selves did  not  observe  it.  No  special  provision  was  made  to  compel 
or  permit,  illiterate  children  over  12  years  of  age  to  enter  school. 

Concerning  percentage  of  attendance  and  regularity  of  attendance 
the  investigation  shows  that  both  kinds  of  cotton-mill  schools  were 
about  on  a  par.  In  both  the  number  of  children  attending  school  as 
compared  either  with  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  the 
mill  village  or  town  or  even  with  the  number  who  had  enrolled  them- 
selves at  some  time  during  the  school  year  was  not  large.  Average 
attendance  falls  very  low  in  the  cotton-mill  school  from  a  number  of 
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causes,  operating  in  addition  to  those  causes  already  named  for  the 
low  enrollment.  These  are  the  unattractiveness  of  the  school,  the 
inefficient  teaching,  the  lack  of  mechanical  aids  to  instruction,  the 
physical  discomforts  of  the  school,  and  the  irksomeness  of  school  work. 
The  child  feels  that  it  is  useless  to  go  to  school  when  he  knows  he  will 
go  into  the  mill  anyway  before  he  learns  much.  The  family  think 
they  need  the  child's  earnings  and  are  indifferent  to  his  education. 
The  mill  is  attractive  to  the  inexperienced  child.  Its  unrestraint,  its 
crowd  spirit,  the  opportunity  which  it  affords  to  the  child  to  do  things 
with  his  hands  rather  than  with  his  head,  and  its  regularly  recurring 
pay  day  make  the  child  and  parent  believe  he  is  better  off  so  than  in 
school.  If  disillusionment  should  come  to  the  child  after  a  few  years 
in  the  mill,  it  is  too  late  to  return  to  school,  or  else  the  unwilling- 
ness to  begin  again  with  younger  children  is  too  great  to  overcome. 

The  intermediate  step  between  regular  school  attendance  and  regular 
work  in  the  mill  is  in  the  helper  system  common  in  the  cotton  mills, 
particularly  the  smaller  ones,  in  the  South.  The  child  is  taught  at 
odd  times  to  piece  up  ends,  to  doff,  or  to  clean  quills.  Before  long 
its  regularity  of  attendance  at  school  is  broken  into  by  an  occasional 
day  in  the  mill,  with  the  ultimate  result  that  when  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  hands  the  mill  overseers  make  a  practice  of  sending  for  that  child. 
In  proportion  as  its  skill  and  earning  capacity  become  known  to  over- 
seer and  parent,  respectively,  the  child's  chance  of  remaining  in 
school  lessens. 

The  half-time  system  in  vogue  in  England  and  some  parts  of  this 
country  is  not  now  in  vogue  in  any  of  the  ten  States  visited.  The 
nearest  approach  to  it  is  the  custom  of  certain  families  in  the  South 
of  letting  one  child  work  one  year  and  another  go  to  school  and  then 
reversing  the  arrangement  the  following  year.  It  is  of  course  a  very 
poor  expedient,  since  in  the  year  in  the  mill  the  child  forgets  much 
of  what  he  learned  previously  in  school,  and  returns  to  school  to 
associate  with  younger  classmates  and  carry  back  with  him  the  bad 
effects  of  the  lax  discipline  of  the  mill. 

There  can  hardly  be  any  comparison  between  the  regularity  of 
attendance  in  a  section  where  compulsory  attendance  laws  are  fairly 
well  enforced  and  that  in  a  section  where  only  a  few  local  option 
compulsory  attendance  laws  are  on  the  statute  books,  and  where  no 
officers  at  all  are  provided  to  enforce  them.  However,  a  law  enacted 
by  the  Georgia  legislature  in  1906  making  illegal  the  employment  of 
children  in  factories  unless  they  shall  have  attended  school  twelve 
weeks  during  the  previous  year,  caused  some  of  the  establishments 
to  see  to  it  that  these  child  workers  whom  the  law  affected  should 
leave  the  mill  and  go  to  school  for  the  time  specified.  Likewise  in 
certain  districts  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  which  put  the  com- 
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pulsory  education  law  into  effect  by  popular  vote,  the  school  attend- 
ance records  were  improved. 

In  every  school  the  one  all-important  factor  is  the  teacher.  Given 
a  first-class  teacher,  the  cotton-mill  school  would  do  much  more  in 
spite  of  all  its  handicaps  than  at  present.  But  the  mill  schools  do 
not  generally  pay  enough  to  get  such  teachers,  nor,  if  the  money 
were  forthcoming  from  the  State  and  the  manufacturer,  would 
first-class  teachers  bury  themselves  in  a  mill  town  or  village.  In 
such  places  the  salary  does  not  average  over  $35  a  month — far  less 
than  a  good  weaver  can  earn — and  that  does  not  continue  for  twelve 
months. 

At  the  mill  schools,  large  and  small,  various  kinds  of  teachers  were 
found.  Usually  the  teacher  at  the  large  cotton-mill  school  was  of  a 
somewhat  higher  grade  than  the  teacher  at  the  small  cotton-mill 
school.  In  many  cases  the  teacher  was  a  young  man  or  woman  just 
out  of  grammar  school  or  high  school,  who  had  accepted  the  work 
only  until  a  more  remunerative  position  could  be  secured.  Often  a 
superannuated  teacher  from  a  nearby  town  or  city  school,  or  the 
village  minister,  or  some  philanthropically  inclined  person,  or  some 
friend  or  relative  of  the  mill  owner  was  doing  all  the  teaching  in  the 
mill  town  or  village. 

It  is  customary  for  some  mill  owners  in  the  South  to  require  the 
teachers  to  attend  summer  training  schools  and  to  furnish  them  the 
means  for  doing  so.  Thus  the  president  of  one  mill  in  Mississippi 
paid  the  expenses  of  eight  teachers  to  Chicago  and  return,  under 
expenses  being  included  transportation  and  board  and  tuition  in  the 
university  summer  school  for  six  weeks.  Not  many  cotton-mill 
school-teachers,  however,  have  any  such  opportunity  for  improve- 
ment. 

The  work  to  be  undertaken  by  the  cotton-mill  school-teacher  is 
enough  to  tax  the  resources  of  the  highest  grade  of  teacher.  Before 
school  opens  she  must  appear  in  the  mill  town  or  village  and  drum 
up  enthusiasm  for  the  school.  After  school  opens  she  must  try  to 
keep  up  that  enthusiasm  in  the  face  of  a  thousand  drawbacks  that 
go  to  nullify  her  best  efforts.  The  situation  at  the  large  mill  school 
is  a  little  better  than  at  the  small  mill  school,  but  not  much.  Indif- 
ference, absenteeism,  insubordination,  lack  of  equipment,  interference 
from  the  mill,  and  about  everything  else  that  can  defeat  a  teacher's 
efforts,  she  has  to  contend  against.  Her  difficulties  are  made  worse 
by  overcrowded  lower  grades  and  undersized  upper  classes,  which 
multiplies  the  number  of  recitations  to  be  conducted  in  a  day's  time. 
She  finds  every  interest  of  the  school  subordinated  to  the  needs  of 
the  mill.  With  little  or  no  local  public  sentiment  back  of  her,  she  can 
do  practically  nothing  to  remedy  the  conditions. 
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In  the  ungraded  condition  of  her  school  alone  the  teacher  has  a  big 
handicap.  Fifty  children  entering  such  a  school  at  different  ages 
and  stages  of  advancement  or  reentering  after  intervals  of  employ- 
ment in  the  mills  would  require  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  recitations 
a  day  to  cover  the  common  branches.  Classes  might  recite  on  alter- 
nate days  and  still  accomplish  something,  were  it  not  for  irregularity 
of  attendance. 

If  an  attempt  were  to  be  made  to  state  what  the  teacher  in  the 
mill  school  has  accomplished  for  the  people  as  a  class  the  showing 
would  be  very  poor.  But  the  recital  of  individual  cases  of  pupils 
who  had  become  self-respecting,  self-supporting,  and  ambitious 
through  the  efforts  of  the  cotton-mill  teachers  would  be  highly  com- 
plimentary to  a  work;  done  under  very  discouraging  conditions.  In 
general  terms  it  can  be  said  that  those  children  who  are  kept  in  the 
mill  school  until  they  have  got  all  it  can  give  them,  have  an  educa- 
tion corresponding  to  the  sixth-grade  work  of  the  ordinary  city 
school. 

CHILDREN    WHO    ATTEND    SCHOOL. 

The  children  of  the  southern  cotton-mill  school  are  all  Americans. 
They  are  sent  to  school  at  a  very  early  age  quite  as  much  for  the 
purpose  of  being  cared  for  and  so  relieving  other  members  of  the 
family  from  the  charge  of  them  as  with  the  hope  of  their  learning 
anything.  The  early  age  at  which  children  may  become  wage-earners 
in  the  mill  tends  to  make  many  parents  start  them  in  school  very  early. 
At  first  the  children  do  well  in  school,  particularly  in  the  kindergarten 
work,  but  after  the  novelty  has  worn  off  their  interest  lags.  It  is 
conceded  that  no  child  ever  succeeds  in  school  when  the.. teacher  is 
no  longer  able  to  interest  it.  That  point  is  soon  reached  in  many 
mill  schools  with  their  unresourceful  teachers,  unattractive  school- 
rooms, and  their  lack  of  equipment.  Moreover,  the  child  comes 
into  contact  with  the  older-  children  of  the  village,  who  in  the  course 
of  their  mill  work  have  developed  a  spirit  of  independence  of  parental 
control,  and  have  learned  to  prefer  the  unrestraint  of  the  mill  to  the 
discipline  of  the  school.  The  average  age  of  children  in  the  various 
grades  of  school  work  in  the  cotton-mill  school  is  higher  than  that  of 
children  in  the  corresponding  grades  in  the  city  school.  That  fact 
is  more  likely  to  be  due  to  irregularity  of  attendance,  lack  of  equip- 
ment, poorer  methods  of  teaching,  and  the  return  of  mill  workers  to 
school  than  to  any  lack  of  capacity  in  the  cotton-mill  children. 
Regarding  what  can  be  gotten  out  of  children  who  occasionally 
wander  back  into  school  after  some  years  of  work  in  the  mill,  opin- 
ions generally  are  in  agreement  that  such  children  are  harder  to  teach 
because  duller  of  comprehension  and  less  amenable  to  discipline. 

In  other  respects  the  cotton-mill  children  are  much  like  all  other 
children  and  present  to  the  educator  the  same  problems, 
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ATTITUDE    OF    PARENTS. 

It  is  in  the  attitude  of  parents  and  children  toward  education 
rather  than  in  the  condition  of  school  systems  that  a  chief  cause  of 
the  illiteracy  and  ignorance  of  the  textile  operatives,  North  and 
South,  is  to  be  found.  In  any  kind  of  a  school,  with  any  kind  of  a 
teacher,  and  with  any  sort  of  equipment,  children  can  acquire  the 
small  amount  of  education  necessary  to  meet  any  ordinary  census 
test  of  literacy.  But  when  both  parents  and  children  are  indifferent 
or  hostile  to  education  the  best  school  is  powerless  to  accomplish  its 
full  purpose. 

The  parents  in  the  cotton-mill  town  or  village  of  the  South  may  be 
grouped  in  two  classes:  (1)  Those  who  do  all  they  can  to  have  their 
children  get  all  the  school  training  available  in  the  town  or  village, 
and  (2)  those  who  are  indifferent  or  hostile  to  the  schools.  The 
latter  outnumber  the  former.  In  the  former  group  are  many  parents 
who  do  wonders  upon  their  slender  incomes  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren. In  the  latter  group  are  many  who  would  not  see  to  it  that 
their  children  attended  school  regularly  even  if  strict  labor  laws 
excluded  the  children  from  the  mill.  Poverty  and  the  generally  low 
earning  capacity  of  the  mill  people,  who  get  lower  wages  than  the 
people  in  almost  any  other  great  industry,  are  among  the  prime 
causes  of  the  indifference  and  hostility  of  the  parents  toward  the 
schools. 

But  these  causes  are  not  openly  assigned,  perhaps  not  even  fully 
realized  by  the  parents  themselves,  as  the  causes  for  the  children 
being  wholly  out  of  school,  or  attending  about  as  they  see  fit,  or 
alternately  working  in  the  mill  and  going  to  school.  The  following 
are  the  commonly  assigned  reasons: 

(a)  Parents  say  they  themselves  had  no  education  and  their  chil- 
dren can  get  along  without  it. 

(6)  Parents  say  that  since  they  supported  the  children  when  the 
children  were  Very  small,  the  children  should  now  help  to  support 
themselves  or  the  parents. 

(c)  The  cost  of  feeding,  clothing,  and  furnishing  the  children  with 
schoolbooks  and  supplies  is  said  to  be  too  great  for  the  parents. 

(d)  Parents  allege  that  school  regulations  are  curtailments  of  their 
personal  liberties.     They  regard  such  requirements  as  that  children 
shall  be  vaccinated  or  come  to  school  properly  dressed  and  clean  as 
enough  to  condemn  the  whole  school  system  as  undemocratic.     In 
one  town  the  textile  workers,  the  tobacco  growers,  and  the  employees 

the  furniture  factory  are  united  in  their  opposition  to  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  law  recently  put  into  force  in  that  district. 

(e)  As  the  result  of  frequent  moving  about  from  mill  to  mill  and 
arriving  at  a  new  village  at  odd  times  in  the  school  term  parents 
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consider  it  not  worth  while  to  start  the  children  in  school.  In  this 
way  neither  the  benefit  of  education  in  general  nor  the  good  work  of 
any  particular  local  school  is  ever  seen  by  the  parents,  and  by  just 
so  much  is  the  growth  of  a  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  education 
retarded. 

(/)  Parents  claim  that  the  schools  are  worthless  and  that  the  time 
of  the  children  spent  there  is  lost.  Still  they  do  not  try  to  make  the 
best  of  the  situation,  much  less  to  improve  it. 

(g)  Parents  sometimes,  and  rightly  too,  claim  the  school  is  too  far 
away. 

(h)  In  such  schools  as  are  near  the  towns  the  parents  claim  their 
children  are  looked  down  upon  by  other  classes  of  children  and  dis- 
criminated against  by  the  teachers.  There  is  ample  evidence  that 
this  is  true  in  some  cases,  some  school  superintendents  even  having 
vouched  for  it,  while  deploring  the  fact  and  trying  in  vain  to  cor- 
rect it. 

(i)  The  scarcity  of  labor  in  the  local  mill  is  assigned  as  a  reason 
by  the  parents. 

(j)  Finally,  the  parents  say  that  the  man  who  rents  a  company 
house  is  required  to  furnish  on  an  average  one  worker  -for  each  room 
in  the  house  when  it  has  more  than  two.  The  house  was  built  to 
shelter  a  required  number,  not  of  persons,  but  of  workers,  and  must 
serve  that  original  purpose.  The  pressure  on  the  parents  to  supple- 
ment the  labor  supply  is  none  the  less  weighty  because  indirect  or 
couched  in  terms  that  do  not  openly  suggest  taking  the  children  out 
of  school. 

ATTITUDE    OF   THE    MILL   OWNER. 

The  attitude  of  the  cotton-mill  owner  toward  the  education  of  the 
operatives  varies  with  the  locality,  the  business  interests,  and  the 
personal  convictions  and  character  of  the  man  himself.  One  owner 
will  frankly  acknowledge  that  he  is  not  concerned  about  the  children 
in  his  mill  village  until  they  have  become  economic  factors  to  him 
and  his  establishment.  Another  owner  will  spend  large  sums  every 
year  for  educating  his  employees  and  in  otherwise  promoting  their 
welfare.  Some  of  the  mill  owners  with  the  requisite  capital  have 
either  located  their  mills  in  large  cities  or  built  large  towns  of  their  own 
and  have  supplied  schools  in  all  respects  (save  regularity  of  attend- 
ance) as  good  as  are  found  elsewhere  in  their  section  of  country. 
But  other  mill  owners  with  less  capital  have  often  located  their  mills 
in  rural  districts,  thereby  escaping  town  taxes  and  dominating  more 
completely  in  every  phase  the  life  of  their  employees. 

The  southern  mill  owners  outside  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities 
assert  that  if  it  were  left  to  the  State  to  supply  school  facilities  on 
the  present  system  of  taxation  the  children  would  get  only  a  few 
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months  schooling  each  year.  In  some  cases  the  school  authorities 
pay  over  to  the  mill  company  all  the  State  has  to  give  that  school 
district  each  year  and  let  the  mill  owners  supplement  those  funds  as 
far  as  they  can  or  will.  The  owners  do  so,  in  nearly  all  mill  commu- 
nities keeping  the  schools  open  for  from  two  to  four  months  longer 
than  could  be  done  on  the  state  apportionment.  In  promoting  kin- 
dergartens, day  nurseries,  and  the  school  attendance  of  children  too 
young  to  be  available  for  labor  in  their  mills  the  owners  are  doing 
very  great  good.  Night  schools  for  young  and  old  are  supported 
with  work  and  money.  But  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  assiduity 
of  the  owners  in  the  good  cause  grows  less  when  the  regular  attend- 
ance at  school  of  children  from  12  to  16  years  is  concerned.  Of 
course  there  are  exceptions,  but  the  investigation  does  not  show  those 
exceptions  to  be  numerous. 

Aside  from  any  selfish  motives  that  confine  the  mill  owners'  best 
efforts  to  the  education  of  children  unavailable  for  work  in  the  mills, 
many  mill  owners  believe  that  the  cotton-mill  people  have  not  yet 
reached  a  stage  in  their  economic  development  where  they  can  afford 
to  keep  children  12  to  16  years  of  age  in  school.  The  owners  claim 
it  is  best  first  to  give  the  cotton-mill  class  time  to  improve  their 
physical  environment  with  the  earnings  of  the  children,  and  then 
later  on  let  them  as  a  class  catch  up  on  education. 

NIGHT    SCHOOLS. 

To  a  considerable  extent  the  southern  mill  owner  has  attempted  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  people  through  the  agency  of  the  night 
school.  In  all  essential  things  the  night  school  at  the  mill  town  or 
village  is  like  the  day  schools  just  described.  The  teachers  are  the 
same  or  of  the  same  grade,  the  subjects  taught  are  the  same,  but  the 
results  secured  in  the  night  school  are  not  so  good  as  in  the  day 
school.  Like  the  day  schools,  the  night  schools  suffer  from  lack  of 
equipment  and  from  having  too  many  grades  of  work.  In  an  ordinary 
enrollment  of,  say,  50  students,  there  would  probably  be  six  grades 
of  work  attempted.  The  one  teacher  can  not  hope  to  do  much  more 
than  teach  a  little  writing,  arithmetic,  and  reading.  Occasionally 
she  can  have  a  recitation  in  higher  grade  work. 

A  surprising  feature  in  the  night  school  is  the  attendance  of  grown 
persons,  eager  to  learn  as  much  as  possible.  Unfortunately  they  clog 
up  the  schools  rather  than  add  to  them  in  any  way,  and  finding  little 
opportunity  to  make  progress  they  turn  the  school  into  a  social 
'gathering. 

In  a  number  of  cotton-mill  towns  and  villages  which  were  visited  it 
was  found  that  night  schools  had  been  discontinued.  The  one  thing 
which  more  than  anything  else  has  been  an  insurmountable  obstacle 
to  the  night  school  is  the  physical  condition  of  the  pupils  after  a  day's 
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toil  in  the  mill.  Mill  work  is  monotonous  in  the  extreme  and  tends 
to  produce  a  lassitude  in  anyone  who  performs  it.  Occasionally  some 
very  determined  and  ambitious  person  will  be  able  to  forge  ahead  in 
night-school  work  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  but  the  mass  of  those  who 
attend  get  little  profit  out  of  the  experience. 

In  a  typical  rural  community  in  the  South  the  night  school  is  cus- 
tomarily opened  in  April.  The  two  day  teachers  are  the  instructors. 
The  term  is  three  months  and  the  mill  officials  have  declared  them- 
selves ready  at  any  time  to  extend  the  term  to  as  long  a  time  as  the 
people  will  attend.  The  company  pays  all  expenses,  such  as  for  fuel, 
light,  and  teachers'  salaries,  which  are  $15  each  per  month.  The 
session  begins  at  7  p.  m.  and  lasts  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  five 
evenings  each  week.  The  work  is  very  elementary.  Young  and  old 
attend,  many  of  the  latter  hoping  to  be  able  "just  to  learn  to  write 
their  own  names."  The  day  school  children,  who  also  find  their  way 
to  the  night  school,  frequently  outrank  their  parents.  None  of  the 
work  is  more  advanced  than,  say,  the  third  or  fourth  reader;  arith- 
metic, up  to  and  including  simple  fractions;  spelling;  and  very  ele- 
mentary history  and  geography.  Judged  by  their  work  in  day 
school,  the  two  teachers  lacked  the  organizing  power  to  make  the 
night  school  anything  more  than  an  inefficient  and  pathetic  attempt 
to  perform  a  very  big  task.  The  lack  of  mechanical  aids  to  instruction 
is  very  discouraging,  and  the  physical  condition  of  the  students  after 
their  day's  work  in  the  mill  is  fatal  to  the  work. 

It  was  impossible  to  get  the  exact  enrollment  in  the  night  school 
either  from  the  county  supervisor  of  education,  the  secretary  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  or  the  teachers'  records.  The  state  appropriation 
is  based  on  the  total  enrollment  during  the  time  in  the  preceding  term 
that  the  day  school  was  kept  going  on  state  money.  Hence  the  teach- 
ers, at  the  instance  of  the  secretary  of  the  local  board  of  education, 
enter  the  night  school  students  on  their  day  school  attendance  records, 
and  the  secretary  always  keeps  a  few  dollars  of  state  money  on  hand, 
and  looks  to  the  mill  company  for  what  additional  money  is  needed 
toward  the  last  to  run  both  day  and  night  schools.  They  are  thus 
enabled  to  report  a  larger  enrollment  and  keep  up  to  the  highest  pos- 
sible point  the  state  apportionment  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  investigation  does  not  show  what  percentage  of  the  cotton-mill 
people  concerned  have  had  to  depend  entirely  upon  such  mill  schools 
as  have  been  described.  However,  not  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
establishments  visited  were  situated  in  towns  or  villages  of  less  than 
800  people.  A  much  larger  percentage  of  establishments  investigated- 
were  situated  in  towns  of  less  than  3,000  people,  and  in  such  places 
the  mill  schools  were  probably  not  above  the  standards  shown  in  the 
preceding  description  of  the  day  and  night  schools  at  the  large  and 
small  mills. 
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SOCIAL  STATUS  OF  COTTON-MILL  OPERATIVES. 
SOUTHERN  MILLS. 

Of  the  152  southern  cotton  mills  which  were  included  in  this  inves- 
tigation, more  than  half  were  situated  in  places  which  might  be  classed 
as  mill  towns  or  mill  villages.  By  "mill  town"  is  meant  a  town  in 
which  textiles  manufacturing  is  the  predominant  industry.  In  many 
southern  towns  and  villages  cotton  manufacturing  is  the  only  industry. 

Of  the  152  southern  mills  89  were  in  towns  or  villages  with  a  popu- 
lation of  4,000  or  less.  Many  of  them  were  situated  in  the  country 
districts. 

All  mill  companies,  wherever  located,  have  built  houses  for  their 
operatives  to  occupy.  Mill  villages  have  much  the  same  general 
features,  whether  they  are  situated  in  the  country  or  in  the  city. 
The  mill  population  lives  in  a  separate  community  in  either  locality. 
Mill  workers  have  very  few  social  relations  with  other  people ;  they 
have  an  almost  entirely  separate  social  and  industrial  life.  Their 
families  may  maintain  relations  at  intervals  with  friends  in  the  com- 
munities from  which  they  came,  but  they  form  few  new  ties  with  other 
than  cotton-mill  people.  In  few  instances  are  members  of  a  cotton- 
mill  family  found  to  be  working  in  any  other  industry. 

Practically  all  southern  cotton-mill  workers  are  of  native-born 
American  stock.  Originally  they  were  small  landowners,  tenant 
farmers,  or  mountain  people.  They  are  conservative  with  the  con- 
servatism natural  to  people  from  such  surroundings.  When  they 
come  into  the  mill  village  they  confront  a  social  readjustment.  They 
have  before  had  a  limited  social  experience,  and  are  largely  an  illiterate 
people.  Into  many  of  their  lives  comes  no  broadening  element 
through  newspapers,  magazines,  or  books.  The  appearance  of  such 
things  in  homes  of  other  than  officials  or  ranking  employees  is  very 
rare.  Nearly  every  home  has  its  Bible,  but  other  books  are  seldom 
seen  and  newspapers  only  occasionally.  The  illiteracy  of  these  people 
gives  them  but  a  narrow  outlook.  They  have  the  same  deficiencies 
and  shortcomings  in  common.  There  are  few  points  of  contact 
between  them  and  other  people  in  the  same  community  and  they 
naturally  turn  to  one  another  for  congenial  association. 

The  following  extracts,  made  directly  from  the  reports  of  different 
agents  in  various  Southern  States,  illustrate  the  social  separation  and 
the  position  occupied  in  the  social  scale  by  the  cotton-mill  operative: 

-  Alabama. — It  would  appear  no  great  wonder  that  these 
people  who  have  lived  for  generations  in  so  primitive  a  way,  seem  an 
alien  people,  even  after  years  at  a  mill.  They  feel  themselves  a  class 
apart  and  looked  down  upon  by  others,  even  of  no  greater  means. 
And  this  is  true.  They  are  so  considered  by  others.  On  the  occasion 
f  one  of  my  visits  to  the  mill  village  I  was  accosted  by  a  poorly 
ssed  girl  who  asked  where  she  might  get  work.  As  she  was  in  the 
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mill  village  I  assumed  she  meant  mill  employment,  and  suggested 
going  to  the  office  to  make  application.  The  girl  looked  surprised 
and  said  in  almost  a  tone  of  horror,  uOh,  no,  not  in  the  mill.  I 
wouldn't  work  in  a  cotton  mill.  I  don't  belong  to  that  class.  I  have 
been  working  in  a  hotel." 

Georgia. — It  is  significant  of  the  status  of  the  cotton-mill 

operative  that  some  of  the  girls  refuse  to  tell  outsiders  in  what 
industry  they  work.  They  consider  themselves  socially  above  the 
cotton  operative.  They  told  me  they  never  had  lived  on  a  mill  hill, 
and  never  would  associate  with  cotton  operatives. 

-  Georgia. — On  the  outskirts  of  the  mill   districts,  there  is, 
of   course,   some   occasional   overlapping   of  neighborly  intercourse 
with  the  outside  world,  or  the  mill  worker  has  a  stray  cousin  or  an 
aunt  beyond  the  pale,  but  with  such  exceptions  the  mill  population 
forms  a  distinct  social  unit.     A  reason  for  this  may  be  that  nearly 
all  the  cotton-mill  workers  here  come,  or  have  come,  from  the  country 
districts,  and,  on  confronting  the  complex  social  organization  of  even 
a  minor  city,  such  as  this  one,  commingle  closely  with  their  like,  for 
mutual  protection  and  countenance.     The  mill  girl  lives  in  a  mill 
community;  toils  half  her  life  in  a  mill;  finds  there  her  whole  social 
life;  whereby  she  marries  a  mill  man,  and  brings  up  workers  for  the 
mill  again. 

-  Georgia. — There  seems  to  be  an  insurmountable  stone  wall 
between  the  townspeople  and  the  factory  hands,  and  the  latter  are 
suspicious  of  anyone  who  does  not  belong  to  their  class. 

-  Georgia. — Other   people   with   whom   I   talked    expressed 
about  the  same  opinions  of  the  mill  community,  if  they  knew  any- 
thing about  the  people  at  all.     Cotton-mill  employees  do  not  mix 
with  the  town  people,  and  many  know  nothing  about  them  except 
by  hearsay. 

North  Carolina. — One  can  not  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the 

absolute  indifference  and  apparent  ignorance  of  people  in  this  com- 
munity concerning  these  mill  people. 

-  North   Carolina. — As    a   result    of    this    semiantagonism 
between  the  town  people  and  mill  people,  they  form  separate  social 
groups.     The  mill  people  trade  with  the  town  people,  and  this  is 
about  the  only  point  of  contact.     Several  of  the  mill  operatives  of 
the  better  class  have  complained  to  me  that  the  town  people  thought 
themselves  so  much  better  than  the  mill  people  that  they  would  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  them.     It  is  true,  too,  and  would  be  true 
for  no  other  fact  than  that  the  town  people  are  so  supremely  sensitive 
and  afraid  of  being  taken  for  mill  operatives. 

—  North  Carolina. — While  the  operatives  of  this  mill  reside 
within  the  corporate  limits,  they  form  a  settlement  within  themselves, 
as  distinctive  as  though  isolated  from  any  other  community,  having 
nothing  in  common,  practically,  with  the  other  residents  of  the 
town.  To  form  a  proper  estimate  of  the  social  and  general  living  con- 
ditions of  the  cotton-mill  operatives  of  this  locality,  it  should  be 
understood  that  they  form  communities,  respectively,  within  them- 
selves; they  rarely  get  beyond  their  environment.  They  marry  within 
their  own  circle,  usually  contracting  marriage  early  in  life.  Large 
families  are  the  rule  and,  as  the  wages  of  the  parents  are  low,  each 
child  is  forced  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to  contribute  through 
its  labor  in  the  mill  to  the  family  income,  while  education,  as  a  general 
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proposition,  remains  much  neglected.  Under  these  conditions, 
therefore,  it  is  plainly  to  be  seen  that  opportunity  for  the  advance- 
ment of  these  children  beyond  their  immediate  environment  is 
extremely  limited. 

-  North  Carolina. — Mill  people   are  considered   an   inferior 
class.     It  is  common  to  hear  comments  of  a  disparaging  nature  con- 
cerning them,  just  because  they  are  mill  people.     Once  so  classed, 
their  social  status  is  fixed.     A  woman  who  as  an  eminently  respectable 
girl  had  worked  in  a  mill,  and  for  15  years  afterwards  had  lived  the 
life  of  a  farmer's  wife,  said  that  even  yet  the  fact  was  cast  up  to  her 
as  a  reproach. 

-  South  Carolina. — Among  the  people  there  seems  to  exist 
utter  indifference  concerning  the  employment  of  children  in  the  mills, 
and  ignorance  as  to  mill  conditions.    The  idea  of  " caste"  is  very  pro- 
nounced and  the  "mill  people"  are  considered  a  class  apart.     The 
usual  answer  to  questions  concerning  them  is,  "The  mill  people  ?    No, 
really  I  don't  know  anything  about  them." 

An  agent  of  the  Bureau  who  visited  families  the  members  of  which 
worked  in  one  of  the  cotton  mills  in  Atlanta,  Ga. ,  found  one  family  all 
members  of  which  were  energetic,  intelligent,  and  refined.  They 
realized  that  there  was  a  certain  odium  attached  to  employment  in  a 
cotton  mill.  They  would  under  no  circumstances  live  in  the  com- 
pany houses.  The  eldest  son  used  to  weave,  and  made  $13  a  week, 
but,  being  ambitious,  he  went  to  a  business  college  at  night  and  then 
into  business  employment.  The  girls  said  they  were  ashamed  of 
working  in  the  mill,  and  were  eager  to  try  something  else,  although 
they  knew  that  they  could  not  earn  as  much  elsewhere  as  they  did  at 
the  mill. 

In  the  mill  villages  where  there  is  no  industry  except  cotton  manu- 
facturing there  are,  of  course,  no  class  distinctions;  barring  the  mill 
officials  all  of  the  people  are  of  the  same  class,  all  are  on  the  same 
social  level.  Such  equalized  social  conditions,  however,  are  found  in 
some  of  the  larger  and  older  places  as  well  as  in  the  smaller  mill 
villages  which  are  isolated.  The  report  from  one  of  the  oldest  of 
such  communities  states: 

One  thing  that  is  noticeable  about  the  town  is  the  absence  of  class 
feelings  between  mill  operatives  and  town  people.  It  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  town  people  of  to-day  were  yesterday's  cotton 
operatives,  in  other  words  that  almost  all  of  them  were  at  one  time  or 
another  associated  directly  with  the  mills. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MILLS. 

Of  the  46  New  England  cotton  mills  which  were  inspected  during 
this  investigation,  more  than  half  were  situated  in  places  which  might 
be  classed  as  mill  cities,  mill  towns,  or  mill  villages.  Of  the  46  mills, 
only  7  were  in  towns  of  less  than  4,000  population.  Those  mills 
which  were  not  located  in  towns  of  considerable  size  were  easily 
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accessible  to  them.  Thus  the  isolated  condition  of  the  mill  town, 
so  generally  noticed  in  the  South,  does  not  prevail  in  New  England. 

Cotton-mill  operatives  in  New  England  do  not  form  such  a  distinct 
social  class  as  do  those  in  the  South.  In  the  early  years  of  the  indus- 
try in  New  England,  the  cotton-mill  workers  were  of  native  stock, 
and  they  were  highly  regarded  by  the  people  among  whom  they  lived. 
To  a  very  great  extent  they  have  been  supplanted  in  the  mills  by 
foreigners,  first  by  the  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch,  then  by  French 
Canadians,  and  more  recently  by  Portuguese,  Poles,  Italians,  and 
Greeks. 

The  great  majority  of  cotton-mill  operatives  in  New  England  are 
now  not  only  " foreigners" — either  foreign  born  or  native  born  of 
foreign  parents — but  from  the  non-English  speaking  races.  The 
native  cotton-mill  workers  have  as  high  or  nearly  as  high  a  standing, 
socially  considered,  as  their  class  has  always  held.  They,  together 
with  the  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch,  usually  hold  the  positions  in  the 
mills  which  require  the  most  skill  and  command  the  best  wages. 
The  social  status  of  these  classes  is  little  affected  by  the  fact  that 
they  work  in  cotton  mills.  Those  who  belong  to  these  groups  are 
classified  with  other  industrial  workers.  All  members  of  their 
families  do  not  work  in  the  cotton  mills,  but  a  considerable  number 
are  engaged  in  other  industries. 

Many  of  the  Americans,  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  who  work  in  the 
mills  own  their  own  homes.  Their  homes  are  more  neatly  kept  than 
those  of  operatives  of  other  races.  They  speak  a  common  language, 
and  all  have  at  least  the  rudiments  of  an  education.  They  are  accus- 
tomed to  read  books,  magazines,  and  papers.  Many  children  of 
these  families  enter  employment  in  other  industries,  and  girls  or  boys 
are  sent  through  the  high  schools  and  colleges. 

English-speaking  operatives,  as  a  class,  are  disinclined  to  associate 
freely  with  the  non-English-speaking  races,  who  now  largely  out- 
number them.  They  have  most  of  their  friends  outside  of  the  mill 
operatives,  because  most  of  the  operatives  are  of  alien  races,  people 
of  different  customs,  standards,  and  modes  of  living,  and  speak 
different  languages. 

The  attitude  toward  the  foreign  mill  workers,  as  well  as  indications 
of  the  effect  they  are  having  on  the  estimation  in-  which  mill  work  is 
held,  may  be  seen  from  the  statements  of  the  agents  of  the  Bureau 
who  visited  the  mills. 

"The  superintendent  of  a  Rhode  Island  mill  said  that  if  he  were  to 
employ  Italians  to  any  extent  all  his  other  help  would  leave.  The 
attitude  of  the  people  verifies  his  statements.  The  weavers  tell  you 
with  pride  that  there  is  'not  one  Italian  in  the  weave  room.7' 

In  one  Massachusetts  town  the  agent  found  that  the  girls  consid- 
ered that  employment  in  the  watch  factory  gave  a  better  social  stand- 
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ing  than  cotton-mill  work.  One  explanation  may  be  that  work  in  the 
watch  factory  is  clean  and  in  the  cotton  mill  dirty.  The  reason  could 
not  be  due  to  greater  skill  being  required  of  the  watch-factory  worker. 
On  the  contrary,  more  training  and  skill  are  required  of  girls  who 
work  in  a  cotton  mill  than  is  required  usually  of  the  watch-factory 
girl,  who  performs  one  single  simple  machine  operation  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  processes  involved  in  watch  making. 

In  another  Massachusetts  town  it  was  found  that  girls  considered 
work  in  an  establishment  for  making  cotton-mill  machinery  more 
desirable  than  work  in  the  cotton  mill,  although  wages  were  higher 
in  the  latter. 

In  a  leading  New  Hampshire  mill  city  it  was  found  that  among  the 
women  generally  the  mill  work  was  disliked.  Work  anywhere  else 
was  preferred.  Girls  go  into  the  mercantile  establishments  as  clerks, 
stenographers,  bookkeepers,  etc.,  although  the  wages  they  receive 
are  less,  on  an  average,  than  those  of  the  better-paid  mill  operative, 
and  their  cost  of  living  is  higher.  Their  attitude  is  not  that  they  con- 
sider the  labor  degrading  or  the  surroundings  physically  uncomfort- 
able or  the  number  of  hours  too  great.  In  fact,  the  clerk  works  60 
hours  a  week  (which  is  more  than  the  operative  works),  and  on  two 
nights  until  9  or  10  o'clock,  and  the  surroundings  of  the  better-paid 
operative  compare  very  favorably  with  theirs.  It  is  the  social  side 
of  the  life  to  which  they  object — "  being  associated  with  the  for- 
eigners." Yet  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  clerks,  etc.,  boarding  in  the 
best  mill  boarding  houses,  though  they  do  not  lodge  there. 

THE  MORAL  CONDITION  OF  COTTON-MILL  OPERATIVES. 

During  this  investigation  careful  inquiries  were  made  in  the  various 
communities  visited  among  physicians,  teachers,  and  ministers  of 
various  denominations  concerning  the  effect  of  employment  in  the 
mills  upon  the  moral  standards  of  the  operatives.  Occasionally  par- 
ticular mills  were  found  in  which,  through  lax  discipline  and  indiffer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  management,  a  low  moral  tone  prevailed,  but, 
on  the  whole,  nothing  was  found  to  indicate  that  employment  in  cot- 
ton mills  had  any  different  moral  effect  upon  the  women  and  children 
than  employment  in  any  other  line  of  factory  work. 

In  nearly  all  of  the  smaller  mill  villages,  in  all  the  States  alike,  the 
operatives  as  a  body  are  sober  and  well  behaved.  There  is  usually 
good  order  and  but  little  drinking,  and  there  is  seldom  need  for  a  civil 
officer  to  make  an  arrest.  In  the  country  mills,  especially,  this  is 
true.  In  practically  all  country  mill  villages  the  moral  standard  is 
high.  In  those  villages  the  people  live  so  closely  together  that  their 
actions  are  known  to  all  their  neighbors,  and  immorality  can  not  be 
concealed,  and  will  not  be  so  readily  tolerated  as  in  larger  communi- 

s.     Persons  who  may  be  guilty  of  immoral  practices  are  forced  to 
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move,  either  by  the  mill  officials  or  by  general  sentiment  among  the 
operatives  themselves. 

In  the  cities  where  there  are  several  mills  the  moral  standard  of 
the  operatives  in  a  majority  of  the  mills  is  high.  The  standard 
depends  largely  upon  the  attitude  of  the  mill  managers  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  overseers  Many  mill  officials  hold  themselves  responsi- 
ble for  the  conduct  of  their  operatives,  and  will  not  permit  any  one 
known  to  be  immoral  to  occupy  the  houses  which  belong  to  the  mill 
company. 

Some  mill  officials,  however,  are  not  particular  about  this  matter, 
though  the  number  is  few,  and  practically  all  of  this  indifferent  class 
are  officers  of  mills  in  the  cities.  The  less  scrupulous  operatives  nat- 
urally gravitate  toward  the  mills  where  less  supervision  of  personal 
conduct  is  exercised.  The  result,  therefore,  is  sometimes  that  in  a 
city  where  there  are  four  or  five  mills  the  moral  tone  will  be  high 
except  in  one,  and  in  it  will  be  employed  the  people  who  can  not  get 
employment  in  the  other  mills. 

In  the  organization  of  a  cotton  mill  there  is  small  opportunity  for 
an  overseer  to  show  partiality  for  favorites..  Within  each  workroom 
there  are  no  promotions  so  far  as  female  employees  are  concerned. 
Women  never  become  section  hands,  second  hands,  or  overseers.  If 
a  girl  who  has  been  spinning  changes  to  weaving  or  some  other  occupa- 
tion she  has  a  new  overseer.  Under  such  a  system  an  overseer  can 
not  offer  girls  higher  pay  or  more  desirable  positions.  In  practically 
all  occupations  in  which  females  are  employed  they  are  paid  by  piece 
rates,  and  therefore  their  earnings  are  governed  solely  by  their  skill 
and  regularity  of  work. 

In  cotton  mills  large  numbers  of  men,  women,  and  children  are 
brought  together  in  the  same  workrooms.  Where  men  and  women 
are  thus  constantly  associated  it  is,  of  course,  possible  for  immoral 
relations  between  them  to  spring  up.  A  woman  and  a  man  never 
jointly  attend  the  same  machine;  usually  each  has  several  large 
machines  to  attend.  A  woman,  if  she  wishes*  need  have  no  commu- 
nication with  the  men  in  the  mill  except  the  section  hand,  second 
hand,  and  overseer.  A  woman  who  weaves,  if  a  loom  fixer  is  needed, 
can  inform  the  section  hand  or  raise  a  flag  over  the  disabled  loom  and 
go  on  about  her  work  at  other  looms.  Occasionally  complaints  are 
made  of  vulgar  language  and  sometimes  of  profanity  used  by  the 
overseers  or  male  employees  in  the  presence  of  women  and  children. 

In  many  mills,  however,  there  is  no  privacy  of  approach  to  the 
toilets,  and  anyone  entering  them  does  so  in  full  view  of  persons 
of  both  sexes  in  the  same  workroom,  a  condition  obviously  not  in  the 
interest  of  good  morals. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  large  number  of  "  grass  widows"  in 
cotton  mills  and  especially  southern  cotton  mills.  This  term  is 
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applied  to  women  who  have  been  deserted  by  their  husbands,  as  well 
as  to  those  who  have  been  divorced.  This  is  a  natural  result  of  the 
fact  that  the  cotton-textile  industry  employs  so  large  a  percentage 
of  young  workers,  and  is  therefore  especially  attractive  to  deserted 
mothers  with  children  old  enough  to  aid  in  the  family  support. 

In  this  investigation  the  pay  rolls  of  198  mills  were  examined. 
Inquiries  were  made  as  to  the  conjugal  condition  of  all  females  whose 
names  were  found  on  the  pay  rolls,  and  it  was  learned  that  there  were 
9,042  female  employees  who  were  married  or  who  had  been  married. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  who,  at  the  time  of  the 
investigation,  were  married  and  whose  husbands  lived  with  them, 
the  number  of  widows,  the  number  who  had  been  divorced,  and  the 
number  whose  husbands  had  deserted  them,  who  were  separated 
from  their  husbands,  each  class  being  distributed  by  States: 

CONJUGAL  CONDITION'OF  FEMALE  cbTTON  MILL  EMPLOYEES  WHO  ARE  MARRIED 

OR  HAVE  BEEN  MARRIED,  BY  STATES. 


State. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Divorced. 

Deserted 
and  sepa- 
rated. 

Total. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

Maine 

847 

135 

3 

1 

986 

New  Hampshire  

279 

56 

1 

336 

Massachusetts 

2,228 

297 

4 

2 

2  531 

Rhode  Island 

760 

124 

1 

I 

886 

Total 

4  114 

612 

g 

5 

4  739 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Virginia 

313 

73 

18 

404 

North  Carolina 

643 

86 

1 

11 

741 

South  Carolina 

977 

146 

1 

32 

1  156 

Georgia         

963 

182 

3 

37 

1  185 

Alabama 

443 

85 

I 

29 

558 

Mississippi  

169 

77 

13 

259 

Total  

3,508 

649 

6 

140 

4  303 

In  all  of  the  States  visited,  the  number  of  female  employees  who 
had  been  divorced  was  very  small,  being  only  14  out  of  a  total  of  the 
9,042  who  had  been  married.  The  one  in  South  Carolina  who  was 
reported  as  divorced  had  been  divorced  in  some  other  State,  of  course, 
as  under  the  laws  of  that  State  divorce  may  not  be  granted  for  any 
cause  whatever. 

In  several  States  the  numbers  reported  as  deserted  and  separated 
were  comparatively  large.  In  Alabama  the  number  of  deserted 
and  separated  was  29  out  of  558,  or  5.20  per  cent;  in  Mississippi  the 
number  was  13  out  of  259,  or  5.02  per  cent;  in  Virginia  it  was  18 
out  of  404,  or  4.46  per  cent;  in  Georgia  the  number  was  37  out  of 
1,185,  or  3.12  per  cent;  in  South  Carolina  the  number  was  32  out 
of  1,156,  or  2. 77  per  cent;  inNorth  Carolina  it  was  11  out  of  741,  or 
1.48  per  cent. 
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It  has  been  argued  that  the  extremely  easy  marriage  laws  in  South 
Carolina  have  led  to  a  large  number  of  very  early  marriages  in  that 
State.  No  license  is  necessary,  and  no  civil  or  ecclesiastical  record  is 
required.  Early  marriages  undoubtedly  tend  to  decrease  illegiti- 
macy, but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears  that  very  early  marriages, 
which  usually  are  hastily  contracted,  often  result  in  wives  being 
deserted  or  "  separated/' 

The  South  Carolina  cotton  manufacturers,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
association  held  in  1906,  appointed  a  committee  to  memorialize  the 
legislature  and  urge  the  passage  of  a  compulsory-education  law,  a 
marriage-license  law,  and  a  law  requiring  the  registration  of  births. 
The  following  is  quoted  from  the  memorial: 

Our  State's  position  as  to  divorce  is  well  known.  Is  it  not  by 
reason  thereof  specially  incumbent  upon  us  to  throw  greater  safe- 
guards around  the  entering  into  marriage  relation?  The  early  age 
at  which  matrimonial  alliances  are  formed  is  in  itself  startling.  The 
frequency  with  which  the  relation  is  severed — merely  by  mutual 
assent  or  by  desertion — is  a  deplorable  menace  to  morals.  We  voice 
the  sentiments,  not  only  of  the  mill  managers,  but,  we  believe,  of  the 
more  thoughtful  and  discerning  mill  operatives,  when  we  urge  the 
requiring  of  marriage  licenses  and  greater  watchfulness  as  to  the  viola- 
tions of  existing  laws. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  consider  the  ages  of  the  women 
who  were  at  work,  and  who  were  either  wives  living  with  their  hus- 
bands, widows,  divorced,  deserted,  or  separated.  The  number  of 
such  women  in  each  State  whose  names  were  found  on  the  pay  rolls 
of  the  mills  investigated  was  as  appears  in  the  following  table: 

NUMBER  OF  FEMALE  COTTON-MILL  EMPLOYEES  WHO  WERE  OR  HAD  BEEN 

MARRIED,  BY  AGES. 


State. 

Number  of  each  specified  age. 

Total. 

Under 
15 
years. 

15 

years. 

16 
years. 

17 
years. 

18 
years. 

19 
years. 

20 
years. 

21 

years. 

Over 
21 
years. 

NEW  ENGLAND 
GROUP. 

Maine  

2 

3 

9 
4 
30 
13 

10 
10 
57 
23 

30 
5 
71 
27 

22 
9 
116 
120 

910 
307 
2.248 
691 

986 
336 
2.531 
886 

New  Hampshire 

1 

Massachusetts 

9 
3 

Rhode  Island  

3 

6 

Total 

4 

8 

1 
13 
15 

8 
9 
2 

15 

7 
16 

25 
28 
12 
4 

56 

17 
42 
73 
52 
14 
13 

100 

18 
38 
50 
40 
25 
6 

133 

10 
58 
70 
43 
34 
9 

267 

4,156 

4,739 

404 
741 
1,156 
1,185 
558 
259 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Virginia  

2 
3 
5 

4 
2 

11 
41 
44 
39 
10 
3 

338 
523 

864 
967 
449 
220 

North  Carolina  
South  Carolina  
Georgia  

7 
10 
4 
3 
2 

Alabama 

Mississippi  

Total     

16 

26 

48 

92 

211 

177 

224 

148 

3,361 

4,303 
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No  woman  who  was  under  15  and  who  was  or  had  been  married 
was  reported  from  any  New  England  State;  in  Maine  none  under  16; 
in  Massachusetts  none  under  17;  in  New  Hampshire  none  under  18 
except  1  who  was  15  years  old. 

Among  female  workers  in  the  South  the  proportion  of  young 
married  women  was  very  much  larger  than  in  New  England  mills. 
Of  the  4,739  New  England  women  who  were  or  had  been  married, 
only  4  were  as  young  as  15  years  and  none  was  under  15;  while  of 
the  4,303  southern  women  who  were  or  had  been  married,  42  were 
as  young  as  15.  In  each  Southern  State,  except  Mississippi,  some 
were  reported  as  being  married  or  having  been  married  who  were 
under  15  years. 

Neither  in  the  South  nor  in  New  England  was  any  evidence  secured 
which  would  tend  to  show  that  drinking  prevailed  among  cotton-mill 
operatives  to  any  greater  extent  than  among  persons  engaged  in  other 
industries.  Under  local-option  acts  most  mill  villages  in  the  South 
were  "dry"  before  state-wide  prohibition  was  adopted. 

WELFARE  WORK. 

In  the  study  of  welfare  work  an  attempt  was  made  to  find  what 
relation  the  amounts  expended  under  this  head  bore  to  the  annual 
pay  roll  and  to  what  extent  the  amounts  expended  might  be  con- 
strued as  being  in  lieu  of  direct  wage  payments  to  employees. 

The  amount  of  money  expended  on  such  work  varies  greatly  in 
different  establishments,  according  to  the  employer's  financial 
ability,  his  valuation  of  how  far  a  return  in  industrial  efficiency  jus- 
tifies the  outlay,  and,  finally,  according  to  the  extent  of  his  altruism. 
It  was  found  impossible  to  ascertain  the  sum  annually  expended  in 
welfare  work  and  to  show  what  percentage  it  formed  of  the  average 
annual  pay  roll.(a) 

It  has  been  possible,  however,  to  compare  the  average  hourly 
wages  in  the  two  most  important  cotton-mill  occupations,  ring 
spinning  and  weaving,  in  several  southern  mills  doing  welfare  work 
with  those  paid  in  other  mills  in  the  same  locality  where  no  welfare 
work  is  done.  These  averages  are  computed  on  one  or  at  most  two 
weeks'  earnings  of  operatives.  The  actual  pay  rolls  from  which  they 
are  made  were  secured  for  a  usual  week  in  1907  or  1908  before  the 
effects  of  financial  depression  were  felt  and  reflect  the  same  gen- 
eral conditions  in  each  mill.  The  wages  of  women  and  children 
spinners  and  men  and  women  weavers  are  given  separately  for 
greater  accuracy.  It  was  impossible  to  compare  the  rates  in  all  wel- 
fare mills  with  those  doing  no  welfare  work,  as  in  most  cases  the 

a In  France  it  has  been  reported  to  vary  from  9  per  cent  to  as  high  as  20  per  cent 
of  wages.     Levasseur,  Questions  Ouvrieries  et  Industrielles  en  France,  1907,  p.  808. 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 38 
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proper  basis  of  comparison  was  lacking.  Often  the  mill  was  isolated, 
and  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  compare  it  with  mills  in  other  localities 
where  various  outside  factors  might  influence  wages.  Hence  the 
number  is  necessarily  limited.  The  few  typical  cases  in  the  following 
table  indicate  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  welfare  work  bears  no 
relation  to  wages  in  the  cotton  industry. 

HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF  SPINNERS  AND  WEAVERS  IN   TYPICAL  SOUTHERN  MILLS 
DOING  AND  NOT  DOING  WELFARE  WORK. 


Establishment. 

Ring  spinners. 

Weavers. 

Women. 

Children. 

Women. 

Men. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hourly 
earnings. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hourly 
earnings. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hourly 
earnings. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hourly 
earnings. 

SOUTH   CAROLINA. 

Mill  No.  1  (without  welfare 
work) 

15 

8 
43 
72 
15 

774 

32 

32 
760 

$0.076 

.078 
.089 
.117 
.092 

.099 

.104 
.134 
.094 

12 

17 
57 
79 
16 

1,149 

8 
5 
606 

$0.  059 

.043 
.067 
.089 
.076 

.071 

.068 
.090 
.062 

14 

9 
41 
80 
28 

940 

74 
70 
993 

$0.  134 

.102 
.128 
.115 
.103 

.119 

.138 
.123 
.117 

51 

26 
94 
172 
45 

1,907 

58 
142 
1,145 

$0.  159 

.113 
.149 
.127 
.122 

.132 

.158 
160 
.137 

Mill  No.  2  (without  welfare 
work)  

Mill  No.  3  (with  welfare  work) 
Mill  No.  4  (with  welfare  work) 
Mill  No.  5  (with  welfare  work) 
All   of   South   Carolina    (36 
mills)  

GEORGIA. 

Mil  No.  6  (without  welfare 
work)  

Mill  No.  7  (with  welfare  work) 
All  of  Georgia  (31  mills)  

The  wages  of  spinners  in  mills  doing  welfare  work  are,  as  a  rule, 
higher  than  in  similarly  situated  mills  without  welfare  work.  In 
Mill  No.  5  the  wages  of  woman  spinners  are  slightly  lower  than  those 
for  the  whole  State  of  South  Carolina.  There  is  not  the  same  uni- 
formity with  regard  to  weavers.  In  Mill  No.  7  weavers  receive  less 
than  in  Mill  No.  1,  but  more  than  in  Mill  No.  2.  Weavers'  rates 
in  Mill  No.  1  are  higher  because  the  looms  are  old  and  heavier  to 
run,  hence  a  higher  rate  is  paid  to  secure  labor.  Weavers'  rates  for 
the  whole  State  of  South  Carolina  are  somewhat  higher  than  for  two 
of  the  mills  with  welfare  work.  Women  weavers  in  Mill  No.  7, 
which  does  welfare  work,  earn  less  than  in  Mill  No.  6,  which  does 
no  welfare  work,  whereas  men  weavers  earn  more. 

The  greater  part  of  the  welfare  work  at  the  present  time  in  the 
cotton  industry  is  to  be  found  in  the  Southern  States.  In  consider- 
ing the  value  or  the  necessity  of  this  work,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  where  civic  life  is  highly  developed  and  the  city  or  State  pro- 
vides such  institutions  as  libraries,  public  baths,  playgrounds,  dance 
or  amusement  halls,  makes  wise  building  restrictions,  insuring  proper 
housing  facilities  for  the  working  population,  the  employer's  welfare 
work  may  indeed  become  superfluous.  One  glance  at  the  situation 
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in  the  southern  mill  towns  will  show  that  for  the  present  no  one  can 
perform  these  functions  save  the  employer.  For  the  most  part  the 
mill  villages  were  cotton  fields  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago.  The 
population  are  agricultural  people,  accustomed  to  live  in  isolation, 
with  no  idea  of  community  life  in  narrow  quarters.  The  chief  fault 
the  southern  cotton-mill  operatives  have  to  find  with  mill  life  now  is 
that  the  village  is  too  thickly  settled.  It  is  therefore  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  think  that  they  can  suddenly  become  so  enlightened  that  they 
are  in  a  position  to  deal  intelligently  with  all  the  social  and  civic 
problems  of  a  town.  Consequently  the  whole  measure  of  community 
life  and  leadership  must  rest  on  the  employer.  If  he  does  not  try  to 
bring  the  people  together  and  develop  sociability,  etc.,  among  them 
nothing  is  done  for  them. 

The  different  situation  in  New  England  doubtless  accounts  for  the 
absence  of  welfare  work.  Mills  formerly  doing  welfare  work  have 
abandoned  it  because  the  city  or  some  other  agency  has  taken  it  over. 
In  the  early  days  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  the  mill  provided  a  library  and 
schoolhouses,  started  a  savings  bank,  helped  build  churches,  etc.,  but 
when  the  town  life  developed  their  work  was  turned  over  to  other 
institutions.  Many  years  ago  they  presented  their  library  to  the 
Rumford  Institute,  founded  largely  at  their  instance.  The  same 
development  is  true  of  the  Pacific  Mills  at  Lawrence,  Mass.  The 
company  provided  a  library  and  reading  room  and  established  a  relief 
society  for  the  sick  in  1853.  Later  they  donated  the  library  to  the 
city  public  library.  To-day  employers'  welfare  work  in  New 
England  consists  mainly  in  providing  a  free  bed  in  a  hospital  or  con- 
tributing toward  the  support  of  a  district  nurse. 

Profit  sharing  among  cotton  operatives  is  found  in  only  one 
instance  in  the  United  States,  a  mill  in  Rhode  Island.  An  account 
of  the  system  adopted  in  this  mill  is  given  on  page  343,  together  with 
a  table  showing  for  semiannual  periods  from  January,  1890,  to  June, 
1908,  the  number  of  employees  enrolled,  the  number  sharing  in  the 
profits,  and  the  number  and  per  cent  dropped ;  also  the  per  cent  that 
the  profits  distributed  were  of  the  wages.  The  largest  dividend  shared 
was  7  per  cent,  in  December,  1895.  In  December,  1907,  when  a  3  per 
cent  dividend  on  wages  was  shared,  weavers  received  from  $5  to  $7 
and  loom  fixers  in  some  instances  as  high  as  $11.22. 

The  figures  of  the  table,  as  far  as  they  can  be  taken  as  typical, 
show  (1)  that  wages  dividends  seem  a  negligible  quantity  in  caus- 
ing operatives  to  remain  in  the  employ  of  the  company;  (2)  that 
cotton-mill  operatives  are  extremely  migratory.  Under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  only  four-fifths  remain  six  months.  In 
December,  1904,  at  the  end  of  a  six  months  period  only  31  per  cent  of 
the  operatives  were  still  in  the  employ  of  the  mill  who  were  there  at 
the  beginning  of  the  period.  To  be  sure,  this  was  a  critical  time  of 
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strikes  and  lockouts  in  the  cotton-mill  industry.  On  an  average  about 
30  per  cent  leave  during  each  six  months.  The  marked  fluctuations 
shown  in  the  per  cent  dropped  from  one  half  year  to  another  are 
inexplicable. 

Accepting  the  definition  of  welfare  work  as  employers'  institutions 
for  elevating  the  standard  of  life  among  operatives  outside  the  fac- 
tory, the  amount  of  welfare  work  done  in  the  South  shrinks  in 
importance.  The  things  common  to  most  mill  villages,  such  as 
providing  houses  at  low  rents,  fuel  at  less  price  than  elsewhere 
obtainable,  building  churches  and  schoolhouses,  etc.,  are  not  instances 
of  welfare  work.  When  an  employer  starts  a  new  village  he  must 
furnish  these  common  necessities  of  present-day  American  life  to 
induce  labor  to  come  to  his  mill.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with 
raising  the  standard  of  living.  As  far  as  that  is  concerned,  the 
southern  employer  is  quite  as  averse  to  considering  them  welfare 
work  as  the  outsider.  He  treats  it  as  an  ordinary  business  matter 
and  charges  the  amounts  so  expended  to  the  expense  account. 

The  primitive  character  of  the  usual  mill  houses  is  evidence  that 
they  can  have  little  to  do  with  elevating  the  standard  of  living, 
but  are  simply  put  there  to  meet  a  necessity. 

Obviously  small  mills  with  little  capital  can  not  engage  exten- 
sively in  welfare  work.  Welfare  work  on  a  large  scale  must  be  in 
large  corporations,  and  clearly  the  need  of  it  is  greater  here  than 
in  small  mills  where  the  personal  influence  of  the  employer  can  do 
so  much  to  elevate  the  tone  among  the  operatives.  Accordingly, 
more  welfare  work  is  found  in  South  Carolina,  where  mills  are  larger 
than  in  any  other  Southern  State.  The  following  table  gives  an 
idea  of  what  is  being  done: 

NUMBER  OF    COTTON   MILLS   IN    SIX    SOUTHERN  STATES    ENGAGED  IN  WELFARE 

WORK. 


State. 

Number  of 
establish- 
ments in- 
vestigated. 

Number  of  establishments  support- 
ing or  partly  supporting- 

Number  of  establish- 
ments having— 

Day 

schools. 

Night 
schools. 

Kinder- 
gartens. 

A  paid  wel- 
fare worker. 

A  trained 
nurse. 

Virginia 

4 
59 
36 
31 
13 
9 

2 
27 
26 
13 
7 
3 

3 
7 
15 
3 
2 
3 

2 
2 
5 
4 
2 
2 

3 
2 
2 
2 
1 

North  Carolina 

2 
3 
2 
1 

South  Carolina 

Georgia  

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Only  schools  and  salaried  welfare  workers,  including  trained 
nurses,  are  given,  it  being  assumed  that  these  are  the  most  important 
features  of  welfare  work  in  the  South. 

In  the  South  Carolina  mills  investigated,  those  with  organized  wel- 
fare departments  are  the  Monaghan,  Pelzer,  Piedmont,  Graniteville, 
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and  the  Victor  Manufacturing  Company.  The  policy  at  these  mills  is 
to  conduct  welfare  work  through  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, as  the  managements  consider  a  religious  organization  the  best 
means  of  reaching  the  operatives.  The  association  secretary  and  her 
one  or  more  assistants  live  in  the  mill  villages  in  an  ordinary  oper- 
ative's cottage,  which  they  furnish  simply  and  tastefully,  that  it  may 
be  an  object  lesson  in  home  making  to  the  neighborhood.  An  annual 
membership  fee  of  $1  for  women  and  50  cents  for  girls,  payable  in 
advance,  is  charged.  The  object  of  the  association  is  the  physical, 
intellectual,  social,  and  spiritual  development  of  young  women.  To 
that  end  gymnasium,  cooking  and  sewing  classes,  and  clubs  for  religi- 
ous study  and  social  purposes  are  formed.  Besides  the  work  within 
the  association,  it  is  expected  that  the  secretary  and  her  assistants 
do  general  welfare  work  in  the  village,  outside  the  membership.  In 
some  instances  the  mill  president  has  had  the  domestic-science 
teacher  give  cooking  lessons  in  the  graded  school.  This  seems  par- 
ticularly wise  when  one  recalls  the  badly  prepared,  monotonous 
diet  of  the  usual  mill  operative. 

Besides  this,  other  lines  of  work  are  followed.  At  one  mill  the 
president  gives  a  lecture  once  a  month  on  various  subjects,  illus- 
trated by  moving  pictures.  Many  of  the  mills  have  parks  for  the 
operatives.  Pelzer  has  quite  an  elaborate  park,  with  skating  rink, 
swimming  pool,  and  the  beginnings  of  a  zoo.  Graniteville  has  a 
pretty  park  on  one  of  the  ponds  of  Horse  Creek,  where  there  are 
boats  and  bath  houses.  Many  of  the  mills  have  handsome  club 
houses,  notably  the  Hickman  Memorial  Hall  at  Graniteville,  the 
club  at  Greer,  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  at  Monaghan.  Hickman 
Hall  has  a  swimming  pool,  shower  baths,  bowling  alleys,  a  library, 
a  billiard  room,  and  a  large  gymnasium.  In  Spartanburg  the 
Spartan  Mills  have  given  a  building  in  the  village  to  be  used  as 
a  hospital  for  operatives.  At  Columbia  a  military  company  has 
been  organized  among  the  operatives  of  the  Olympia  and  Granby 
mills.  It  is  composed  entirely  of  operatives,  the  captain  being  a 
carding-machine  tender.  This  company  holds  the  record  for  being  the 
best  drilled  company  in  the  State.  The  Olympia  Mills  employ  two 
trained  district  nurses,  who,  in  addition  to  attending  the  sick, 
accomplish  great  good  through  the  suggestions  they  are  in  a  position 
to  make  about  the  proper  care  of  children,  the  cleanliness  of  homes, 
preparation  of  foodstuffs,  etc. 

In  North  Carolina  the  most  extensive  welfare  work  is  done  by  the 
Proximity  Manufacturing  Company  at  Greensboro.  A  social  secre- 
tary is  regularly  employed  who  does  work  similar  to  that  done  in 
South  Carolina,  but  not  through  an  association.  Every  year  on  the 
4th  of  July  the  company  invites  the  operatives  to  a  picnic,  at  which 
entertainment  and  refreshments  are  provided  on  an  elaborate  scale. 
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Music  is  furnished  by  the  Proximity  Band,  composed  entirely  of 
operatives,  and  a  ministrel  show  is  given  by  the  operatives  of  the 
White  Oak  Mills.  Prizes  for  the  best  kept  premises  are  awarded. 

In  Asheville  the  Asheville  Cotton  Mills  practically  maintain  the 
Riverside  Industrial  Club,  charging  a  nominal  membership  fee  of 
25  cents  a  month.  The  fee  is  never  exacted  from  operatives,  so 
that  the  club  is  open  to  all.  The  idea  in  having  monthly  dues  is 
to  prevent  the  operatives  from  feeling  that  they  are  dependent  on  the 
mill  authorities.  The  clubrooms  consist  of  a  lecture  hall,  class 
rooms,  a  library,  a  room  for  games,  and  bathrooms  for  both  sexes. 
A  salaried  welfare  worker  is  also  employed  here. 

It  would  go  too  far  afield  to  describe  all  the  welfare  work  done  in 
Georgia  cotton  mills,  so  that  only  a  few  instances  can  be  cited.  The 
Fulton  Bag  and  Cotton  Mills,  considering  the  welfare  work  they  con- 
ducted a  failure,  now  contribute  to  the  work  done  by  the  Methodist 
City  Mission  Board  of  Atlanta.  The  company  gives  the  settlement 
houses,  besides  contributing  to  the  running  expenses  of  the  work. 
The  settlement  conducts  a  night  school,  a  kindergarten,  a  day  nursery, 
cooking,  sewing,  and  gymnasium  classes,  and  furnishes  social  entertain- 
ment for  the  mill  community.  A  children's  clinic  for  the  treatment  of 
the  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat  has  been  established.  During  the  sum- 
mer the  work  of  the  clinic  is  largely  devoted  to  vaccination.  It 
requires  great  tact  on  the  part  of  the  settlement  to  induce  the  parents 
to  have  their  children  vaccinated.  They  fear  its  results,  and  often 
keep  their  children  from  school  because  they  have  not  been  vac- 
cinated. 

The  feature  of  the  Eagle  and  Phoenix  Mills  welfare  work  at  Colum- 
bus are  the  three  kindergartens,  two  of  which  are  entirely  supported 
by  the  mill.  After  organizing  a  men's  club,  which  resulted  in  failure, 
the  president  decided  that  the  right  way  to  begin  welfare  work  was 
with  the  children.  The  work  is  conducted  on  rather  an  elaborate 
scale.  A  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  secretary  is  at  work 
also  in  the  village. 

At  Lindale,  Ga.,  the  Massachusetts  Mills  maintain  a  scholarship 
fund,  to  which  some  of  the  stockholders  contribute.  By  this  means 
the  child  of  a  "  widowed  mother  or  disabled  father"  may  go  to  school 
half  a  day  and  work  the  other  half,  and  yet  be  paid  for  the  time  spent 
at  school  from  the  fund.  At  present  this  fund  is  relatively  unimpor- 
tant, as  only  two  children  were  beneficiaries  from  it  when  the  mill  was 
investigated.  However,  it  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  solving  the 
problem  of  education  in  communities  where  families  are  dependent 
on  the  earnings  of  children. 

At  Alabama  City  the  Dwight  Manufacturing  Company  has  bowling 
alleys,  bath  houses,  a  park,  and  a  library  for  the  operatives.  A  band 
and  a  baseball  team  have  been  organized  among  the  operatives.  The 
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career  of  the  baseball  team  is  followed  with  special  interest  by  the 
operatives.  This  village  is  particularly  pretty.  To  rid  it  of  the 
usual  monotony  of  cotton-mill  towns,  no  two  houses  on  a  street  are 
alike  and  all  are  painted  differently.  The  roads  and  sidewalks  are  of 
chert,  and  shade  trees  have  been  planted  along  the  streets.  The 
streets  here,  as  in  many  other  mill  villages,  are  lighted  by  electricity. 

COMPANY  STORES. 

The  statutes  of  some  States  prohibit  mining  or  manufacturing  cor- 
porations or  individual  employers  from  conducting  general  supply 
stores,  though  in  some  of  these  States  such  laws  have  been  declared 
unconstitutional  as  being  class  legislation.  In  some  States  it  is  a 
penal  offense  for  such  a  corporation  or  an  employer  to  compel  or 
coerce  an  employee  to  deal  with  such  a  store  or  with  any  particular 
person,  firm,  or  corporation.  In  other  States  it  is  unlawful  for  such 
a  corporation  or  any  employer  to  withhold  the  payment  of  wages 
longer  than  the  usual  time  of  payment,  and  thus  force  employees  to 
procure  necessary  supplies  at  such  stores.  In  some  States  where 
such  stores  are  recognized  as  legal,  the  law  prohibits  those  who  own 
or  control  them  from  charging  higher  prices  to  their  employees  than 
to  nonemployees  or  to  cash  customers,  or  to  charge  to  employees 
higher  prices  than  the  market  value  of  the  goods  sold,  and  if  this  is 
done,  the  debts  thus  created  are  not  legally  collectable;  but  laws  of 
this  kind  have  been  declared  unconstitutional  in  some  States. 

Company  stores  and  quasi-company  stores  are  very  common  in  the 
South.  Of  the  152  cotton  mills  in  that  section  which  were  investi- 
gated, 57  had -such  stores,  and  some  were  found  in  each  of  the  six 
Southern  States  which  were  visited  in  this  investigation.  In  New 
England  company  stores  are  very  much  less  common,  and  none  was 
found  outside  of  Maine  and  Rhode  Island,  though  perhaps  some 
might  have  been  found  in  the  other  States  if  the  investigation  had 
been  more  extended. 

What  are  here  termed  quasi-company  stores  are  those  which  are  con- 
ducted not  by  mill  companies,  but  by  officers  or  large  stockholders  in 
the  mill  companies.  Usually  they  rent  the  store  buildings  from  the 
companies.  The  essential  likeness  to  a  company  store  consists  in  the 
fact  that  in  practically  all  cases  the  store  accounts  of  operatives  are 
taken  out  of  their  earnings.  One  mill  in  Alabama  had  no  company 
store,  but  had  a  contract  with  a  firm  of  merchants  under  which  the 
firm  agreed  to  pay  the  mill  5  per  cent  on  all  business  done  with 
operatives  who  gave  orders  on  the  mill,  to  be  deducted  from  their 
earnings,  and  this  firm  rented  its  store  building  from  the  mill  com- 
pany. The  mill  company  reserved  to  itself  the  right  to  investigate 
the  books  of  the  firm  to  see  that  exorbitant  rates  were  not  charged, 
but  this  right  had  never  been  exercised. 
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When  mills  were  built  in  the  country  to  obtain  water  power,  it  was 
in  most  cases  absolutely  necessary  to  have  company  stores  to  supply 
the  demand  of  the  operatives.  In  practically  all  localities  where 
there  are  company  stores,  they  are  situated  right  in  the  mill  village 
or  at  least  much  nearer  than  are  any  independent  stores.  No  case 
was  reported  of  any  company  which  owned  all  of  the  land  in  the  mill 
willage  and  which  conducted  a  store  tolerating  an  independent  store 
in  the  village.  At  many  mills  it  was  as  far  as  half  a  mile  to  a  com- 
peting store ;  at  some  a  mile  or  farther.  If  the  independent  store  is  a 
mile  or  two  away,  the  company  store  is  of  course  preferred,  prices 
being' the  same.  However,  company  stores  are  not  confined  to  the 
country  districts  or  to  small  towns;  they  are  found,  though  less  fre- 
quently, in  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  even  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and 
in  Mobile,  Ala. 

The  mill  stores  usually  carry  larger  stocks  of  goods  than  the  inde- 
pendent stores.  They  are  general  merchandise  stores  and  sell  a  great 
variety  of  goods,  including  nearly  all  articles  of  food  and  dress  that 
mill  employees  care  to  buy.  In  addition,  many  such  stores  keep 
stocks  of  furniture,  kitchen  utensils,  and  in  fact  everything  needed  for 
furnishing  such  homes  as  those  in  which  operatives  live.  Some  com- 
pany stores  carry  stocks  of  goods  amounting  to  $25,000  or  $30,000, 
and  some  have  five  or  six  clerks. 

Few  company  stores  sell  fresh  meat,  but  some  companies  secure 
credit  for  local  meat  sellers  at  the  packing-house  agencies,  to  enable 
them  to  buy  meat  on  advantageous  terms,  so  that  they  can  sell  it  at 
reasonable  prices.  Mill  stores  usually  carry  the  same  line  of  green 
groceries  as  is  kept  by  independent  grocers.  At  one  unincorporated 
village  in  North  Carolina,  where  the  mill  owned  all  of  the  land  in  the 
village  and  did  not  charge  operatives  rent  for  houses  which  they 
occupied,  peddlers  were  not  permitted  to  sell  their  wares  in  the  village. 
The  company  store  there  bought  garden  truck  from  farmers,  but  the 
latter  were  not  allowed  to  peddle  it  from  house  to  house.  However, 
no  other  instance  like  this  was  reported. 

Many  mill  companies  furnish  fuel  to  their  operatives,  and  most  of 
those  who  do  sell  it  at  cost  or  nearly  at  cost. 

Operatives  who  were  interviewed  during  this  investigation,  when 
asked  why  they  traded  at  company  stores  where  there  were  indepen- 
dent stores,  gave  as  reasons  that  the  company  stores  were  more  con- 
venient, that  they  carried  a  larger  and  more  varied  stock  of  goods  and 
a  better  grade  of  goods,  and  that  they  extended  credit  whenever  it 
was  needed. 

At  most  mills  having  company  stores,  these  stores  get  most  of  the 
trade  of  the  operatives,  and  there  are  probably  but  very  few  cases 
where  they  get  less  than  75  per  cent  of  such  trade.  This  statement  is 
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based  on  answers  to  inquiries  of  managers  of  company  stores  and  on 
estimates  of  merchants  who  had  competing  stores.  However,  no  mill 
employees  who  were  interviewed  during  this  investigation  complained 
that  they  had  been  threatened  with  discharge  unless  they  traded  at 
the  company  stores,  or  claimed  that  they  had  been  coerced  in  any 
manner. 

An  indirect  way  of  compelling  employees  to  trade  at  company 
stores  is  to  make  pay  days  far  apart.  If  employees  are  not  paid 
oftener  than  once  in  two  weeks,  only  those  who  are  most  provident 
will  keep  money  enough  on  hand  to  buy  needed  supplies  during  the 
fortnight.  When  their  earnings  have  been  spent  they  must  go  to  the 
company  store  for  necessaries,  as  they  are  usually  unable  to  obtain 
credit  elsewhere.  Of  the  152  mills  investigated  in  the  South,  63  paid 
employees  weekly,  87  biweekly  or  semimonthly,  and  2  monthly.  Of 
the  46  mills  investigated  in  New  England,  34  paid  weekly  and  12 
biweekly  or  semimonthly.  This  is  shown  in  greater  detail  in  a  section 
of  this  report  regarding  frequency  of  payment  of  wages  (p.  349). 

Almost  invariably  wages  are  held  back  for  one  pay-roll  period,  and 
in  many  cases  it  is  two  weeks  between  pay  days.  Thus  for  work  done 
from  January  2  to  January  15,  inclusive,  payment  may  not  be  made 
until  January  29.  When  newcomers  arrive  at  a  mill  it  may  be  four 
weeks  before  they  receive  any  money.  Then  they  will  be  paid  for 
two  weeks,  but  they  may  have  a  store  account  for  four  weeks.  Many 
of  them  arrive  at  the  mill  village  with  no  household  goods  of  any  kind, 
with  no  provisions,  and  with  insufficient  clothing  for  themselves  and 
their  families.  Credit  must  be  extended  to  such  people  for  necessary 
supplies.  In  many  cases  this  was  promised  when  they  were  induced 
to  come.  It  may  be  months,  especially  if  they  are  beginners  in  the 
industry,  before  their  earnings  are  sufficient  to  repay  the  mill  for  their 
transportation,  to  pay  for  their  furniture,  and  to  cancel  other  accounts 
at  the  company  store.  The  furniture  account  is  usually  secured  by  a 
lien. 

Mills  and  mill  stores  have  two  classes  of  operatives  to  deal  with,  the 
floating  class  and  the  stable  class.  Where  operatives  have  been  at  a 
mill  a  long  time,  and  their  honesty  is  well  established,  they  may  pur- 
chase goods  on  credit  at  the  company  store,  having  them  charged  as 
does  any  other  customer.  In  such  cases,  when  they  receive  their 
wages  on  pay  day,  they  pay  their  store  accounts  in  cash  and  no  orders 
or  coupons  are  used. 

As  a  rule,  where  there  are  company  stores,  the  amount  of  the  store 
accounts  is  deducted  on  each  pay  day  from  the  earnings  of  the 
employees.  The  exceptions  are  that  newcomers  are  allowed  some 
time  in  which  to  pay  for  furniture,  etc.;  some  old  employees  of  known 
honesty  may  be  favored,  especially  if  they  are  making  payments  on 
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the  purchase  of  homes,  and  in  case  of  sickness  or  other  hardship  the 
rule  may  not  be  strictly  enforced.  Except  where  such  concessions  are 
made,  the  company  store  is  absolutely  protected  against  loss. 

Independent  stores  not  enjoying  such  protection  must  be  very 
careful  about  extending  credit  to  operatives,  else  they  may  suffer 
severe  losses  by  reason  of  operatives  evading  payment,  and  in  some 
cases  by  their  moving  suddenly  and  perhaps  secretly  to  another 
village.  On  account  of  this  insecurity  some  independent  stores  make 
no  bid  for  the  credit  trade  of  operatives,  and  will  not  credit  any  who 
have  no  property  which  might  be  attached. 

At  each  place  where  a  company  store  or  quasi-company  store  was 
found  during  this  investigation,  its  scale  of  prices  for  goods  most  fre- 
quently in  demand  was  obtained  and  also  the  prices  for  similar  goods 
in  the  nearest  competing  store.  When  comparisons  were  made,  it 
was  found  that  on  some  articles  prices  were  higher  in  the  company 
and  quasi-company  stores,  while  other  articles  were  priced  at  ahigher 
rate  in  the  independent  stores.  The  articles  on  which  company  stores 
charged  higher  prices  than  independent  stores  were  not  articles  any 
more  necessary  to  the  operatives  than  were  the  articles  on  which  the 
independent  stores  charged  higher  prices  than  the  company  stores. 
Taking  prices  as  a  whole,  very  little  difference  could  be  seen  between 
the  two  classes  of  stores,  and  this  was  true  in  practically  every  locality 
where  such  data  were  obtained. 

Some  operatives,  in  explaining  why  they  buy  from  company  stores 
instead  of  independent  stores,  stated  that  the  latter  had  sometimes 
temporarily  lowered  prices  to  draw  trade,  but  as  soon  as  it  had  been 
secured,  had  raised  prices  again  as  high  or  higher  than  were  charged 
at  the  company  stores. 

In  very  few  localities  that  were  visited  did  any  operatives  claim 
that  they  were  charged  higher  prices  for  goods  bought  at  company 
stores  than  outside  customers  who  bought  for  cash  at  the  same  store. 

In  many  localities  where  there  were  company  stores,  independent 
stores  were  active  competitors  for  the  trade  of  the  operatives,  and 
acted  as  a  check  on  the  company  stores.  The  cash  customers  of  com- 
pany stores,  whether  operatives  or  not,  would  not,  of  course,  trade 
at  them  unless  prices  at  such  stores  were  as  favorable  as  at  indepen- 
dent stores  within  reach.  Most  company  stores  catered  to  the  general 
public  as  well  as  to  mill  hands,  and  had  a  considerable  trade  with  per- 
sons who  were  not  operatives  and  who  paid  cash  for  everything  they 
bought.  A  company  store  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  had  two  men  out  every 
day  soliciting  trade,  and  they  solicited  trade  from  families  whose 
members  did  not  work  in  the  mill,  as  well  as  from  those  whose  mem- 
bers did  work  in  the  mill.  The  largest  competitor  of  this  store  had 
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one  solicitor  who  drummed  for  trade.  The  store  conducted  by  a  mill 
in  Mobile,  Ala.,  had  to  meet  the  competition  of  city  stores,  which  sent 
delivery  wagons  through  the  mill  village.  A  large  store  conducted  by 
a  mill  in  South  Carolina  publishes  fortnightly  a  handsome  small  news- 
paper, in  which  are  personals  about  the  operatives  and  illustrated 
advertisements  of  goods. 

Company  stores  can  better  afford  to  sell  goods  cheap  than  inde- 
pendent stores,  because  they  are  protected  against  loss  by  reason  of 
store  accounts  being  deducted  from  the  earnings  of  employees  at  each 
pay  day.  Moreover,  they  are  almost  invariably  backed  by  large 
capital  and  have  the  credit  of  the  mill  company  behind  them.  There- 
fore they  can  buy  at  wholesale  to  the  best  advantage.  Usually,  also, 
they  do  a  larger  business  than  do  competing  stores. 

Another  reason  why  prices  were  not  higher  in  company  stores  than 
in  independent  stores  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  when  this 
investigation  was  made  in  the  South  there  was  a  general  scarcity  of 
labor  and  the  cotton  mills  were  competing  with  one  another  for 
hands.  Southern  mills  offered  houses  at  a  low  rental  and  some 
charged  no  rent.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  mills  which  had 
stores  could  not  afford  to  charge  high  prices  for  goods,  else  the 
employees  would  become  dissatisfied  and  move  to  a  neighboring  mill 
village.  A  mill  which  acquired  a  reputation  for  overcharging  its 
employees  in  its  store  would  soon  find  itself  short  of  help. 

Some  of  the  employees  who  were  interviewed  stated  that  they  sus- 
pected that  they  were  cheated  at  company  stores  by  short  weights, 
false  entries,  bills  charged  again  after  payment,  and  other  methods. 
In  some  localities  there  was  considerable  dissatisfaction  on  this 
score.  The  people  who  made  such  charges  were  in  most  cases  very 
ignorant,  and  they  kept  no  account  of  their  purchases,  but  had  a 
general  idea  that  they  had  been  defrauded. 

At  some  mills  where  there  are  company  stores  the  operatives  give 
the  store  orders  on  the  mill,  in  form  as  follows: 

$—  — ,  190—. 

Received  of -  Cotton  Mills  store  merchandise  checks 

amounting  to  -         -  dollars,  for  which  I  agree  the  -  Cotton 

Mills  may  deduct  from  my  time  next  due. 

(Signed) 

Having  signed  an  order  like  this  for,  say,  $10,  the  operative  might 
receive  at  the  time  $7.50  worth  of  goods  and  receive  $2.50  in  brass, 
aluminum,  or  pasteboard  checks,  which  would  be  good  for  trade  at 
any  subsequent  time. 

Orders  for  a  certain  amount  of  goods  at  the  company  store  may  be 
given  by  the  mill  to  the  operative.  Sometimes  the  mill  issues  metal 
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or  pasteboard  checks,  taking  from  the  employee  a  receipt  in  the  fol- 
lowing form: 

-  Cotton  Mills. 

Please  charge  to  my  account  $ —  — ,  for  merchandise  checks, 
receipt  of  which  is  hereby  acknowledged.  I  understand  that  these 
checks  are  to  be  traded  in  the  -  —  Cotton  Mills  store  and  are  not 
redeemable  in  cash. 

(Signed)  - 

A  mill  in  South  Carolina  which  uses  this  form  of  receipt  issues 
aluminum  checks,  stamped  with  different  denominations  and  lettering, 

as  follows: 

Manufacturing  Company. 

Good  for  5  cents  in  merchandise. 

Not  redeemable  in  cash. 

For  convenience  of  employees  only. 

Some  mills  issue  orders  in  the  shape  of  cards,  with  figures  to  be 
punched  in  the  margin,  amounting  to  $1  or  some  other  certain  sum, 
and  printed,  as  follows : 

$ —  Serial  number: 

Good  for  all  amounts  on  margin  unpunched. 
Not  transferable. 

Storekeeper  will  supply  goods  to  the  amount  of  this  order  to 

-  only, 

in  account  with Cotton  Mills  Company. 

(Signed)  -  -,  Check  Clerk. 

Some  mills  have  another  method.  They  issue  a  coupon  book  for 
$1  or  some  other  amount.  The  coupons  are  for  small  denomi- 
nations, and  they  are  good  for  their  face  value  at  the  company  store. 
If  the  operative  wishes  cash  instead  of  goods,  the  store  will  cash  them 
at  a  discount  of  5  or  10  per  cent.  Some  mills  make  the  coupons  non- 
transferable  (except  to  the  store,  of  course),  in  which  case  each  coupon 
bears  the  same  serial  number  that  appears  on  the  back  of  the  book, 
and  thus  the  mill  can  check  through  the  store  the  source  from  which 
the  coupons  come. 

Orders  or  coupon  books  are  sometimes  issued  on  the  meat  market, 
on  boarding  houses,  and,  if  there  is  no  company  store,  on  an  inde- 
pendent store.  However,  most  companies  discourage  applications 
for  such  orders,  and  some  charge  10  per  cent  on  all  orders  on  inde- 
pendent stores. 

In  a  few  localities  the  managers  of  company  stores,  as  well  as  inde- 
pendent merchants,  reported  that  cotton  mill  operatives  called  for  the 
cheaper  grades  of  goods.  In  most  places,  however,  they  reported  that 
the  operatives  demanded  goods  of  the  best  quality,  and  would  not 
take  anything  else.  They  said  that  the  operatives  bought  better 
food  than  they  had  been  accustomed  to  before  they  came  to  the  mill, 
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and  some  said  that  cotton  mill  people  demanded  a  better  quality  than 
did  laboring  men  in  other  industries. 

At  many  of,  the  mills  visited  the  goods  sold  by  the  company  store 
to  operatives  on  orders  or  coupons  did  not  exceed  25  per  cent  of  their 
earnings,  and,  so  far  as  learned,  the  amount  of  such  credit  sales  did 
not  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  earnings  at  any  mill.  Many  operatives 
get  store  orders  for  practically  all  of  their  earnings.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  how  large  is  this  class,  but  it  appears  probable  that  the  majority 
do  not  get  store  orders  for  more  than  half  of  their  earnings.  Some  are 
forehanded  enough  to  have  all  of  their  earnings  paid  in  cash  and  then 
buy  for  cash  at  either  the  company  store  or  an  independent  store. 

One  undesirable  effect  of  company  stores  is  that  they  encourage 
extravagance.  The  system  allows  people  who  are  ignorant  of  busi- 
ness methods,  and  who  are  already  prone  to  unnecessary  expendi- 
tures, to  get  credit  to  the  entire  amount  that  they  have  earned  up  to 
the  last  pay  day  or  the  one  before  the  last.  An  independent  merchant 
who  does  not  have  access  to  the  pay  rolls  will  not  extend  credit  to 
operatives  except  those  whom  he  has  long  known  and  who  are  most 
reliable.  If  it  is  difficult  for  the  operative  to  obtain  credit,  he  is  saved 
from  himself.  If  he  has  to  wait  to  make  a  purchase  until  he  has  the 
money  in  his  hand,  the  chances  are  that  there  will  be  much  less 
extravagance. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  objection  that  could  be  urged  against  the  com- 
pany stores  is  that  they  have  a  tendency  to  keep  operatives  continu- 
ously in  debt.  Once  having  become  accustomed  to  buying  everything 
on  credit,  and  having  acquired  habits  of  extravagance,  many  opera- 
tives never  get  far  enough  ahead  to  free  themselves  from  the  habit  of 
going  into  debt.  When  on  pay  days  they  find  that  they  have  con- 
sumed all  or  about  all  of  their  earnings,  they  often  become  shiftless 
and  even  reckless.  Under  such  a  system  thrift  is  not  encouraged,  and 
many  operatives  never  accumulate  anything  toward  buying  a  home. 
Many  become  discouraged  and  move  to  a  neighboring  mill  village, 
leaving  debts  behind  them,  to  repeat  the  same  experience.  However, 
when  furniture  is  sold  by  the  company  store  to  the  operative,  a  lien 
on  it  is  usually  retained,  and,  of  course,  it  would  be  a  criminal  offense 
to  move  it  away. 

Mills  which  have  stores  have  different  policies  in  regard  to  keeping 
their  operatives  in  debt.  Many  consider  that  nothing  is  gained  by 
allowing  them  to  stay  in  debt,  and  insist  on  a  full  settlement  at  each 
pay  day.  They  realize  that  if  the  operatives  handle  all  or  most  of  the 
money  that  they  earn  they  will  have  more  self-respect,  will  be  more 
faithful  and  regular  workers,  and,  besides,  they  will  be  more  thrifty, 
better  contented,  and  more  stable. 

However,  there  are  other  mills  that  do  not  encourage  their  opera- 
tives to  keep  out  of  debt.  Their  theory  is  that  if  operatives  can  be 
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kept  in  debt  to  the  company  store  they  will  continue  to  trade  at  the 
store,  and,  besides,  will  'be  more  apt  to  remain  at  work  at  the  mill 
instead  of  moving  elsewhere.  If  an  operative's  earnings,  less  his 
store  account,  amount  on  pay  day  to  nothing  or  only  a  small  sum,  he 
will  not  have  money  with  which  to  buy  sufficient  supplies  from  an 
independent  store  during  the  next  pay-roll  period,  and  an  independent 
merchant  will  not  be  apt  to  credit  him  because  of  lack  of  any  security. 

Some  mill  officials  allege  that  there  is  no  profit  in  company  stores, 
that  they  conduct  the  store  as  an  accommodation  to  their  opera- 
tives, that  the  improvident  operatives  could  not  get  credit  at  inde- 
pendent stores,  and  that  there  are  so  many  who  are  improvident 
that  the  company  store  system  is  a  necessity.  Some  officials  claim 
that  company  stores  attract  a  better  class  of  labor  to  the  mills  than 
could  otherwise  be  obtained,  and  that  without  such  stores  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them  to  obtain  and  hold  enough  operatives  at  the 
mills.  Another  consideration  is  that  by  means  of  company  stores 
the  annoyance  of  having  the  earnings  of  operatives  garnisheed  by 
small  dealers  is  avoided. 

Furthermore,  some  officials  claim  that  company  stores  are  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  operatives  from  extortion  which  might  be  prac- 
ticed by  independent  stores.  In  many  mill  villages  there  is  not 
enough  business  to  support  two  good  stores,  and  the  mill  officials 
claim  that  it  is  better  for  the  operatives  that  a  store  should  be  con- 
ducted at  a  reasonable  profit  under  the  control  of  the  mill  than  to 
give  a  monopoly  in  the  mill  village  to  a  merchant  who,  having  no 
near  competition,  would  be  very  apt  to  charge  more  than  reasonable 
prices.  Mill  officials  allege  that  operatives  who  buy  furniture  or 
other  household  goods  from  installment-plan  firms  are  grossly  over- 
charged, and  frequently,  when  they  are  unable  to  complete  the 
payments,  lose  the  articles  and  all  that  they  have  paid  on  them. 

The  officials  of  many  mills  which  do  not  conduct  stores  condemn 
the  company  store  system.  They  say  that  employees  have  the 
right  to  be  paid  their  wages  in  the  lawful  money  of  the  country,  and 
to  go  anywhere  and  spend  it  to  the  best  advantage.  They  assert 
that  where  the  system  prevails  the  operatives  regard  the  company 
store  with  suspicion.  Many  go  to  the  store  for  supplies,  keeping  no 
account  of  their  orders,  and  on  pay  day  are  surprised  to  find  that  so 
little  is  due  them.  Aggrieved  because  they  receive  so  little  money, 
they  become  discontented,  and  often  feel  as  if  they  were  enslaved. 
Many  mill  officials,  therefore,  contend  that  by  not  having  company 
stores  they  are  able  to  secure  a  better  class  of  operatives,  and  that 
operatives  who  are  paid  all  of  their  earnings  in  cash  are  much  more 
contented  than  those  who  are  constantly  in  debt  and  always  have 
deductions  made  from  their  earnings  on  pay  days. 
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LABOR  UNIONS  IN  THE  INDUSTRY. 

The  United  Textile  Workers  of  America,  which  has  headquarters 
in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  was  formed  in  1901  by  an  amalgamation  of 
various  national  unions  of  textile  workers,  comprising  card-room 
hands,  mule  spinners,  slasher  tenders,  weavers,  and  loom  fixers. 
Included  among  the  organized  card-room  hands  are  carders,  combers, 
drawing-frame  tenders,  slubber  tenders,  and  speeder  tenders.  The 
United  Textile  "Workers  of  America  holds  a  charter  from  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  and  the  Spinners'  International  Union,  an 
older  organization,  composed  of  mule  spinners,  holds  a  separate 
charter.  Among  other  operatives  who  are  organized  in  either 
national  or  local  unions  are  ring  spinners,  warpers,  drawers-in,  dyers, 
and  finishers. 

In  New  England  some  of  these  unions  are  strong  in  certain  locali- 
ties. They  are  composed  for  the  most  part  of  English-speaking 
operatives,  but  include  a  considerable  number  of  French  Canadians 
and  a  few  operatives  of  other  races.  The  strongest  unions  are  those 
of  the  mule  spinners  and  loom  fixers,  all  of  whom  are  men.  Their 
occupations  require  more  skill  than  others  in  a  mill  and  they  com- 
mand higher  wages. 

The  unions  made  up  of  women  and  young  people  are  compara- 
tively weak.  The  ring  spinners,  for  instance,  are  not  strongly 
organized.  The  operatives  of  foreign  birth  or  parentage,  who  con- 
stitute such  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  total  number  of 
operatives,  have  not  yet  fully  realized  the  benefits  which  may  accrue 
to  labor  from  being  organized,  and  this  is  true  especially,  of  the 
women  and  young  people.  The  main  reason  why  the  various  unions 
other  than  those  of  mule  spinners  and  loom  fixers  are  not  more 
strongly  organized  may  be  attributed  to  this  fact.  Another  reason 
is  that  the  unions  are  generally  opposed  by  the  textile  manufac- 
turers. A  few  manufacturers,  however,  favor  the  unions,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  deal  with  an  organized  body  rather 
than  with  operatives  individually,  and  such  manufacturers  hold  the 
opinion  that  they  secure  a  better  class  of  help  by  employing  members 
of  unions  than  by  employing  operatives  who  are  not  organized. 

In  some  mills  the  unions  are  tolerated,  in  some  they  are  regarded 
with  indifference,  and  in  some  they  are  opposed  and  have  been 
driven  out.  In  no  mill  that  was  visited  during  this  investigation 
were  all  classes  of  workers  organized,  making  a  strictly  union  mill, 
but  in  some  mills  certain  classes  of  operatives  were  completely 
organized,  and  this  was  frequently  true  as  to  the  mule  spinners  and 
loom  fixers. 

The  principal  reason  offered  by  manufacturers  for  opposing 
unions  is  that  the  unions  interfere  with  the  mill  management,  that 

.ey  insist  where  possible  on  the  "closed  shop,"  and  that  they  cause 
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strikes  and  resort  to  picketing  and  boycotts.  The  unions  allege  in 
justification  of  their  existence  that  their  object  is  to  improve  labor 
conditions  among  the  workers,  that  a  knowledge  of  their  power  has 
caused  mill  owners  to  treat  the  rights  of  operatives  with  greater 
respect  than  formerly,  and  that  in  many  cases  they  have  been  able 
to  secure  higher  wages  or  piece  prices  or  to  prevent  threatened 
reductions. 

The  unions  point  to  the  fact  that,  through  their  influence,  a  reduc- 
tion in  hours  has  been  secured  by  legislative  enactment,  and  that 
they  have  secured  the  passage  of  other  labor  laws  providing  for  the 
restriction  of  child  labor,  for  safety  appliances,  for  improved  sani- 
tary conditions,  and  for  factory  inspection.  They  further  allege, 
which  is  undeniably  true,  that  their  vigilance  has  had  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  factory  inspection. 

In  the  South  the  cotton  manufacturers  are  even  more  strongly 
opposed  to  textile  labor  unions  than  are  those  in  New  England. 
Southern  manufacturers  object  to  any  influence  which  would  inter- 
fere with  the  management  of  their  business  in  their  own  way.  Some 
of  them  declare  that  they  would  favor  labor  organization  if  the  pur- 
poses of  the  unions  were  to  improve  the  educational,  moral,  and  social 
conditions  of  the  workers,  but  they  as  emphatically  declare  that  they 
are  unalterably  opposed  to  labor  unions  as  they  are  usually  conducted. 
They  are  intolerant  of  dictation  from  any  source;  they  resent  any 
outside  interference  with  their  own  regulation  of  such  matters  as  the 
wage  scale;  they  regard  labor  unions  as  a  menace  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry,  and  in  short  most  of  them  are 
unequivocally  opposed  to  the  organization  of  labor  in  the  cotton  mills. 

In  the  South  the  owners  or  managers  of  many  mills  are  on  intimate 
terms  with  the  workers  whom  they  employ.  This  is  always  true  at 
the  smaller  mills,  and  most  of  the  mills  in  the  South  are  compara- 
tively small.  In  such  mills  the  relations  between  the  operators  and 
operatives  are  paternalistic.  The  former  know  the  condition  of  the 
latter  and  understand  their  needs.  Operatives  when  in  trouble 
instinctively  turn  to  the  mill  president  for  advice.  When  an 
employee  is  dissatisfied  about  mill  conditions  he  may  obtain  a 
hearing  from  the  chief  officer  of  the  mill  where  he  works  and  present 
his  side  of  the  case.  Not  infrequently  when  complaints  are  thus 
made,  the  overseer  is  overruled  and  the  operative  upheld.  The 
manufacturers  claim  that  all  grievances  may  thus  be  adjusted  by 
consultation  of  the  employer  and  employee,  and  that,  therefore, 
there  is  no  reason  for  the  establishment  of  labor  unions. 

Undoubtedly  one  reason  why  the  manufacturers  have  opposed 
unions  is  that  they  understand  that  unions  have  exerted  their  com- 
bined strength  to  secure  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  child- 
labor  laws  and  factory-inspection  laws.  Heretofore  southern  cotton 
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manufacturers  have  been  violently  opposed  to  state  factory  inspec- 
tion. They  have  held  that  even  the  State  has  no  right  to  regulate 
their  business.  Factory  inspection  is  considered  to  be  inquisitorial, 
and  therefore  an  interference  with  the  rights  of  private  employers  or 
the  chartered  rights  of  corporations.  Their  strong  opposition  to  any- 
thing savoring  of  state  supervision  or  regulation  is  the  explanation  of 
the  slowness  of  southern  state  legislatures  in  establishing  factory- 
inspection  bureaus. 

So  far  the  southern  cotton  manufacturers  have  had  to  deal  with 
textile  labor  unions  only  once.  That  was  in  1900,  when  representa- 
tives of  such  unions  in  New  England  went  South  and  organized  the 
cotton-mill  workers  in  many  mills  in  North  Carolina,  some  in  South 
Carolina,  a  few  in  Georgia,  and  perhaps  a  few  in  other  States.  Very 
soon  these  unions  began  to  make  demands  with  reference  to  an 
increase  in  wages,  the  measurements  of  cuts,  the  discharge  of  an 
unpopular  overseer,  and  other  mill  conditions.  Refusals  led  in 
many  cases  to  strikes.  The  manufacturers,  feeling  that  they  were 
facing  a  crisis,  met  the  issue  promptly  by  closing  down  the  mills. 
The  workers,  unprepared  for  such  tactics,  soon  dissolved  their  unions. 
When  they  returned  to  work  it  was  with  the  understanding  that  they 
would  no  longer  remain  in  the  unions.  In  some  mills  notices  were 
posted  that  no  union  labor  would  be  employed  and  that  operatives 
who  would  not  withdraw  from  the  unions  would  be  compelled  to 
vacate  the  company  houses. 

Generally  speaking,  the  manufacturers  acted  in  concert  and  the 
contest  was  short  lived.  The  unions  were  completely  crushed  out. 
As  the  operatives  had  no  homes  of  their  own,  no  strike  funds  or  other 
resources_,  and  no  opportunity  for  employment  in  other  mills  or  other 
industries,  they  were  not  prepared  for  a  long  struggle,  and  there  was 
nothing  for  them  to  do  but  to  submit  to  the  requirement  of  the 
manufacturers  and  disband  their  unions.  Where  strikes  did  not 
occur  the  operatives  were  awed  by  the  failure  of  strikes  in  other 
places  and  made  no  demands.  The  whole  movement  to  organize 
the  labor  in  southern  cotton  mills  suddenly  collapsed. 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 39 
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In  this  investigation  officers  of  all  cotton  mills  which  were  inspected 
were  asked  what  was  their  attitude  toward  labor  organizations  in 
their  industry.  Their  answers  are  summarized  in  the  following 
table: 

ATTITUDE   OF  COTTON-MILL    OFFICIALS  TOWARD  LABOR    ORGANIZATIONS  IN 
THEIR  INDUSTRY,  BY  STATES. 


State. 

Mills  re- 
ported. 

A  pprov- 
ing  of 
unions. 

Opposed 
to  unions. 

Indiffer- 
ent to 
unions. 

Noncom- 
mittal. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

Maine 

7 

1 

1 

5 

New  Hampshire 

7 

3 

4 

Massachusetts 

22 

1 

10 

6 

5 

Rhode  Island  

10 

1 

7 

2 

Total 

46 

3 

21 

17 

5 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Virginia 

4 

4 

North  Carolina 

59 

2 

46 

7 

4 

South  Carolina 

36 

1 

27 

8 

Georgia. 

31 

1 

15 

6 

9 

Alabama  

13 

1 

7 

4 

1 

Mississippi 

9 

1 

4 

4 

Total  

152 

6 

103 

29 

14 

During  the  whole  of  the  investigation  in  the  South  no  unions  were 
found  to  be  existing  in  the  cotton  mills  except  in  two  places,  one  in 
North  Carolina,  and  one  in  South  Carolina.  One  of  these  unions  was 
organized  in  1907,  mostly  by  operatives  in  one  mill,  and  the  other 
union  was  confined  to  the  weavers.  Many  manufacturers  who  were 
interviewed  declared  that  they  would  summarily  discharge  any 
employee  who  should  agitate  or  even  suggest  the  subject  of  organiz- 
ing a  union.  The  suddenness  and  completeness  with  which  the  union 
movement  of  1900  was  suppressed  have  prevented  any  similar  move- 
ment since  that  time. 

Discouraged  by  their  one  experience,  the  operatives  have  shown 
little  disposition  to  organize.  Officers  of  labor  unions  who  have  since 
1900  gone  from  New  England  to  the  South  to  reorganize  the  operatives 
have  received  practically  no  encouragement  or  support.  Meanwhile 
the  industry  has  grown  in  the  South  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  it  is 
now  more  than  twice  as  large  as  it  was  in  1900.  In  many  mill  centers 
the  operatives  are  absolutely  ignorant  about  labor  unions.  In  other 
localities  they  are  indifferent  on  the  subject,  because  they  have  little 
faith  that  unions  would  be  able  to  improve  conditions. 

In  this  investigation  information  was  obtained  from  1,336  women 
as  to  their  attitude  toward  labor  organizations.  This  information  is 
summarized  in  the  following  table: 
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ATTITUDE    OF    WOMAN  COTTON-MILL   EMPLOYEES    TOWARD    ORGANIZED  LABOR 

IN    THEIR    INDUSTRY. 


State. 

Number 
reported. 

Favor- 
able. 

Unfavor- 
able. 

Indif- 
ferent. 

No  opin- 
ion be- 
cause of 
igno- 
rance of 
subject. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

Maine 

54 

13 

10 

7 

24 

New  Hampshire                     

66 

5 

4 

12 

45 

305 

70 

38 

42 

155 

118 

18 

6 

11 

83 

Total 

543 

106 

58 

72 

307 

SOUTIIEUN  GROUP. 

Virginia                           

40 

5 

3 

5 

27 

North  Carolina 

295 

35 

20 

30 

210 

South  Carolina  

199 

13 

11 

16 

159 

Georgia                                                    

159 

14 

4 

19 

122 

71 

8 

3 

15 

45 

Mississippi                           

29 

29 

Total           

793 

75 

41 

85 

592 

There  are  two  principal  reasons  why  the  organizing  of  labor  unions 
in  New  England  cotton  mills  has  not  been  carried  farther  than  it 
has.  These  are  the  facts,  already  stated — first,  that  a  great  proportion 
of  the  operatives  are  women  or  young  people,  and,  second,  an  over- 
whelming number  are  of  foreign  birth  or  foreign  parentage.  In  the 
southern  mills  there  are  practically  no  operatives  of  the  latter  class, 
but  the  ratio  of  children  employed  to  the  number  of  operatives  is 
much  larger  than  in  New  England,  and  the  ratio  of  both  women  and 
children  is  about  as  large  as  it  is  in  New  England  (p.  47),  where,  in 
spite  of  a  labor-union  campaign  for  years,  many  women  and  children 
working  in  textile  mills  are  yet  unorganized. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  the  failure  of  labor  unions  among 
southern  cotton-mill  operatives.  The  industry  in  the  South  is 
comparatively  new.  As  a  class  the  operatives  before  entering  the 
mills  never  had  worked  in  any  manufacturing  industry,  nor  had 
their  fathers  or  mothers.  They  came  mostly  from  the  farms  and 
mountains,  where  each  family  worked  independently  of  others. 
Under  the  conditions  of  their  previous  mode  of  living,  they  had  no 
knowledge  of  collective  effort,  no  idea  about  subordinating  the  rights 
of  'the  individual  to  secure  a  greater  benefit  to  the  class  to  which  he 
belongs.  The  industry  has  not  been  established  in  the  South  long 
enough  to  create  any  industrial  class  consciousness.  As  yet  the 
operatives  fail  to  realize  the  importance  of  combining.  As  a  rule 
each  acts  on  his  own  initiative  and  would  not  consent  to  any  restraint 
on  his  independence  of  action.  The  people  from  the  mountains 
especially  have  a  very  independent  spirit;  they  have  always  acted  as 
individuals  and  they  tenaciously  cling  to  the  belief  that  each  man  has 
the  right  to  live  his  independent  life.  Hence  among  such  people 
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labor-union  promoters  have  found  it  difficult  to  arouse  much  interest 
in  organized  labor.  The  fact  also  that  many  southern  mill  operatives 
are  wandering  in  their  habits  is  another  reason  why  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  unions  hi  the  southern  mills  would  be  difficult. 

However,  these  causes  are  generally  considered  to  be  only  tem- 
porary. Many  southern  manufacturers  apprehend  that  sooner  or 
later  they  must  cope  with  organized  labor.  It  is  charged  that  some 
have  resorted  to  welfare  work  as  a  means  of  delaying  the  time  when 
the  contest  will  come,  though  it  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  that  was 
their  only  motive.  So  long  as  the  southern  operatives  live  a  hand-to- 
mouth  existence,  and  accumulate  but  little  from  their  earnings,  they 
will  not  be  in  a  position  to  enforce  any  demands  by  means  of  labor 
unions.  But  the  scarcity  of  labor  felt  by  southern  cotton  manufac- 
turers has  forced  them  to  pay  higher  wages  than  formerly,  and  if 
there  is  a  continued  increase  in  wages  the  operatives  will  in  time  be 
in  a  better  economic  condition. 
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TABLE  I.— EMPLOYEES,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  FOB  EACH  STATE. 

This  table  shows  for  each  State  the  number  and  per  cent  of  male 
and  female  employees  of  specified  ages  employed  in  the  cotton  mills 
covered  by  this  investigation  in  a  representative  week.  First  for 
the  males  and  then  for  the  females  in  the  case  of  each  State  the 
number  and  per  cent  are  presented  in  parallel  columns,  the  per  cents 
being  the  per  cent  which  the  number  at  each  specified  age  is  of  the 
total  number  of  the  sex.  The  table  includes  for  the  establishments 
investigated  all  woman  and  child  employees  and  all  male  employees 
16  years  of  age  and  over  who  worked  in  occupations  where  any 
women  and  children  were  also  engaged.  Males  16  years  of  age  and 
over  in  occupations  employing  no  women  or  children  are  omitted. 
The  figures  refer  to  the  employees  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  several 
establishments  during  a  particular  pay  period  toward  the  end  of 
1907  or  in  the  early  part  of  1908.  The  pay-roll  period  selected  was, 
as  a  rule,  the  one  just  prior  to  the  investigation  by  the  agent  of  the 
Bureau.  Care  was  taken,  however,  that  it  should  be  a  period  when 
the  mill  was  working  full  time  and  approximately  the  normal  number 
of  employees  were  at  work. 

The  ages,  especially  of  the  younger  children,  were  verified  in  as 
large  a  number  of  cases  as  time  would  permit.  Wherever  certificates 
or  other  evidences  of  the  ages  of  children  were  on  file  at  the  mill  they 
were  examined  for  verification  of  ages.  In  many  cases  where  it 
appeared  to  the  agent  that  the  ages  reported  by  the  mill  officials  or 
by  the  children  in  the  mill  or  as  stated  in  the  certificates  were  not 
correct  inquiry  was  made  in  the  home  and  documentary  evidence, 
if  there  existing,  was  examined,  and  the  ages  as  reported  were  cor- 
rected if  the  evidence  was  conclusive.  In  other  cases  examination 
was  also  made  of  school  or  birth  records,  where  such  were  available,  as 
furnishing  evidence  of  the  child's  age.  If  no  evidence  was  found,  or 
if  it  was  of  a  doubtful  character,  the  age  was  accepted  and  reported 
as  given  by  the  child,  the  mill  officials,  or  the  parent,  as  the  case 
might  be.  In  no  case  was  the  age  of  any  child  tabulated  other  than 
as  reported  by  the  mill  officials  or  the  parent  or  the  child  unless  the 
age  so  reported  was  proved  incorrect  and  the  correct  age  was  estab- 
lished by  absolutely  conclusive  evidence. 

Complete  reports  of  the  ages  of  employees  were  not  secured  in 
all  cases.  In  a  certain  proportion  of  the  cases  the  best  information 
that  could  be  secured  in  regard  to  age  was  in  the  form  of  "under  16," 
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"10  and  over,"  "21  and  over."  Such  form  of  report  was  due  to  an 
unwillingness  of  the  employee  to  give  exact  age,  or  to  an  impression 
that  such  a  report  was  sufficiently  accurate,  or,  in  cases  where  the 
information  had  to  be  secured  from  the  overseer  or  other  mill  official, 
it  represented  the  nearest  approach  to  accuracy  which  his  knowledge 
permitted.  All  of  these  reports  have  been  tabulated  as  given. 

An  examination  of  the  columns  of  the  table  relating  to  the  first 
State,  Maine,  shows  that  1,297  males  were  found  employed  in  the  7 
establishments  investigated  in  that  State.  This,  it  should  be  under- 
stood, includes  all  males  under  10  years  of  age,  but  at  10  and  above 
only  those  who  were  engaged  in  occupations  where  women  and 
children  also  worked.  It  will  be  seen  that  detailed  age  reports  were 
secured  for  all  but  90  male  employees,  or  0.94  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  exact  number  and  per  cent  are  shown  for  each  specified  age  as 
reported,  up  to  24.  Beyond  that  the  employees  are  grouped  into  25 
to  34,  35  to  44,  45  to  54,  55  to  04,  and  05  and  over.  The  largest  per- 
centage of  males  for  any  single  age,  it  will  be  seen,  was  found  at  15 
years  of  age,  namely  9.33  per  cent.  An  examination  of  the  columns 
relating  to  female  employees  shows  the  employment  in  the  Maine 
establishments  investigated  of  3,108.  For  these  the  exact  ages  were 
reported,  save  for  21  where  the  report  was  "10  years  and  over"  and  129 
where  the  report  was  "21  years  and  over,"  these  two  numbers  con- 
stituting 4.83  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  percentage  column  shows, 
that  the  greatest  percentage  of  the  women  were  20  years  of  age, 
namely  7.00  per  cent.  The  figures  relating  to  the  other  States  may 
be  examined  and  will  show  in  like  manner  the  number  and  per  cent 
employed  at  each  age. 
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TABLE  I.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES 

RESENTATIVE 


Maine. 


Males. 


Number. 


Per  cent. 


Females. 


Number. 


Per  cent. 


New  Hampshire. 


Males. 


Number. 


Per  cent. 


Females. 


Number. 


Per  cent. 


10  years 

11  years 

12  years 

13  years 

14  years 

15  years 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

20  years 

21  years 

22  years 

23  years 

24  years 

25  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

55  to  64  years 

65  years  and  over 

Others,  reported  as 

16  years  and  over . . 

Others,  reported  as 

21  years  and  over.. 


1 

10 

2 

21 

89 
121 
85 
53 
61 


47 

36 

28 

40 

282 

159 

52 

7 

5 


0.08 

.77 

.15 

1.62 

6.86 

9.33 

6.55 

4.09 

4.70 

3.01 

5.32 

3.62 

2.78 

2.16 

3.08 

21.74 

12.26 

4.01 

.54 


0.03 


9 

20 
79 
144 
184 
194 
199 
166 
238 
136 
131 
105 
109 
595 
407 
169 
54 
18 

21 


0.23 


0.10 


6.94 


2.54 
4.63 
5.92 
6.24 
6.40 
5.34 
7.66 
4.38 
4.21 
3.38 
3.51 
19.14 
13.10 
5.44 
1.74 
.58 


4.15 


.70 

2.78 
6.26 
5.34 
6.50 
8.58 
4.18 
4.64 
3.71 
1.86 
2.32 
1.62 
13.46 
11.14 
5.57 
.46 
1.16 


5 
15 
47 
66 
63 
76 
68 
63 
55 
35 
32 
26 
164 
119 
58 
25 
7 


.49 
1.46 
4.57 
6.41 
6.12 
7.38 
6.61 
6.12 
5.34 
3.40 
3.11 
2.53 
15.94 
11.56 
5.64 
2.43 


84 


19.49 


104 


10.11 


Total. 


1,297 


100.00 


3,108 


100.00 


431 


100.00 


1,029 


100.00 


Virginia. 


Age. 


Males. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 

cent. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


North  Carolina. 


Males. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 

cent. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


South  Carolina. 


Males. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 

cent. 


Females. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


7years 

8  years 

9  years 

10  years 

11  years 

12  years 

13  years 

14  years 

15  years 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

20  years 

21  years 

22  years 

23  years 

24  years 

25  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

55  to  64  years 

65  years  and  over 

Others,  reported  as 

under  16  years 

Others,  reported  as 

16  years  and  over.. 
Others,  reported  as 

21  years  and  over.. 


101 
61 


56 

40 

35 

34 

225 

93 

27 

10 

1 


.27 
2.60 
6.18 
9.04 
5.46 
5.37 
3.67 
4.83 
3.22 
4.30 
5.01 
3.58 
3.13 
3.04 
20.14 
8.33 
2.42 

.90 


1 
4 

22 
49 
80 
63 
90 
63 
85 
58 
52 
28 
53 
35 
50 
196 
81 
25 
7 
1 


0.09 
.35 
1.93 
4.31 
7.04 
5.54 
7.92 
5.54 
7.48 
5.10 
4.57 
2.46 
4.66 
3.08 
4.40 
17.24 
7.12 
2.20 
.62 
.09 


28 


8.33 


2.46 
5.80 


1 

7 

17 

28 

62 

172 

268 

350 

294 

172 

103 

146 

110 

149 

123 

117 

74 

94 

477 

124 

76 

19 

2 

24 


128 


0.03 

.21 

.50 

.82 

1.82 

5.06 

7.88 

10.30 

8.65 

5.06 

3.03 

4.29 

3.24 

4.38 

3.62 

3.44 

2.18 

2.76 

14.03 

3.65 

2.24 

.56 


.71 
7.71 
3.77 


3 

8 

10 

21 

45 

165 

210 

304 

327 


391 
270 
271 
192 
160 
113 

82 
487 
136 

41 
7 
2 

31 

287 

92 


0.07 

.19 

.23 

.49 

1.05 

3.84 

4.88 

7.07 

7.61 

7.82 

7.16 

9.09 

6.28 

6.30 

4.47 

3.72 

2.63 

1.91 

11.33 

3.16 

.95 

.16 

.05 

.72 
6.68 
2.14 


16 

32 

90 

136 

271 

377 

438 

438 

289 

184 

265 

162 

159 

172 

48 

22 

26 

176 

72 

27 

9 


2 
2 
1,576 


0.06 

.32 

.64 

1.80 

2.72 

5.43 

7.55 

8.77 

8.77 

5.79 

3.69 

5.31 

3.24 

3.18 

3.44 

.96 

.44 

.52 

3.52 

1.44 

.54 

.18 

.06 

.04 

.04 

31.55 


8 

20 

57 

81 

211 

314 

412 

391 

424 

335 

440 

224 

230 

132 

65 

29 

48 

194 

63 

17 

5 


0.08 

.17 

.41 

1.18 

1.68 

4.36 

6.49 

8.51 

8.08 

8.76 

6.92 

9.09 

4.63 

4.75 

2.73 

1.34 

.60 

.99 

4.01 

1.30 

.35 

.10 


1,130 


.02 

.10 

23.35 


Total 1,117   100.00   1,137   100.00  3,399   100.00   4,299    100.00   4,995   100.00   4,840   100.00 


•  Including  one  6  years  of  age. 
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OF  SPECIFIED  AGES  IN  THE  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED  IN  A  REP- 
WEEK,  BY  STATES. 


Massachusetts. 

Rhode  Island. 

Total,  New  England  group. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

1 
13 
5 
41 
304 
457 
470 
410 
444 
341 
311 
507 
261 
215 
212 
1,437 
911 
371 
88 
25 

4 

657 

0.01 
.17 
.07 
.15 

4.06 
6.11 
6.28 
5.48 
5.93 
4.56 
4.15 
6.77 
3.49 
2.87 
2.83 
19.20 
12.17 
4.96 
1.18 
.33 

.05 

8.78 

1 
1 
13 
50 
275 
550 
800 
908 
1,055 
943 
964 
1,071 
741 
537 
518 
2,739 
1,687 
676 
163 
35 

104 
1,349 

0.01 
.01 
.09 
.33 
1.81 
3.62 
5.27 
5.98 
6.95 
6.21 
6.35 
7.06 
4.88 
3.54 
3.41 
18.04 
11.11 
4.45 
1.07 
.23 

.69 
8.89 

2 
3 

17 
92 
135 
150 
120 
88 
62 
64 
238 
49 
43 
44 
286 
198 
83 
23 
3 

0.10 
.16 
.90 
4.86 
7.13 
7.92 
6.34 
4.65 
3.27 
3.38 
12.57 
2.59 
2.27 
2.32 
15.10 
10.45 
4.38 
1.21 
.16 

4 
24 
71 
150 
217 
215 
227 
213 
162 
308 
105 
62 
90 
378 
192 
73 
14 
2 

32 

411 

0.14 
.81 
2.41 
5.09 
7.36 
7.29 
7.70 
7.22 
5.49 
10.44 
3.56 
2.10 
3.05 
12.81 
6.51 
2.47 
.47 
.07 

1.08 
13.93 

1 
110 
209 
333 
436 
553 
496 
501 
572 
470 
338 
293 
1,602 
969 
376 
70 
8 

51 
705 

0.01 
1.36 
2.58 
4.11 
5.39 
6.83 
6.13 
6.19 
7.07 
5.81 
4.18 
3.62 
19.79 
11.97 
4.65 
.87 
.10 

.63 
8.71 

Ill 
174 
212 
209 
258 
222 
158 
206 
168 
134 
121 
811 
506 
212 
56 
12 

4 
289 

2.87 
4.51 
5.49 
5.41 
6.68 
5.75 
4.09 
5.33 
4.35 
3.47 
3.13 
20.99 
13.10 
5.49 
1.45 
.31 

.10 

7.48 

194 

10.24 

3,863 

100.00 

8,093 

100.00 

1,894 

100.00 

2,950 

100.00 

7,485 

100.00 

15,  180 

100.00 

Georgia. 

Alabama. 

Mississippi. 

Total,  Southern  group. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

1 

0.02 

1 
2 

3 
5 
21 
100 
132 
172 
158 
163 
160 
182 
147 
134 
40 
29 
26 
30 
87 
22 
16 
3 

0.05 
.09 
.14 
.23 

.98 
4.65 
6.13 
7.99 
7.34 
7.57 
7.44 
8.46 
6.83 
6.23 
1.86 
1.35 
1.21 
1.39 
4.04 
1.02 
.74 
.14 

3 

5 
15 
22 
27 
53 
51 
67 
47 
52 
23 
29 
13 
19 
6 
3 

0.49 
.82 
2.47 
3.62 
4.44 
8.72 
8.39 
11.02 
7.73 
8.55 
3.78 
4.77 
2.14 
3.12 
.99 
.49 

1 
1 
3 
13 
23 
29 
30 
70 
79 
81 
63 
114 
41 
60 
11 
9 
2 
6 
12 
4 
2 
1 

0.10 
.10 
.29 
1.25 
2.22 
2.80 
2.89 
6.75 
7.62 
7.81 
6.07 
10.99 
3.95 
5.79 
1.06 
.87 
.19 
.58 
1.16 
.38 
.19 
.10 

7 
29 
65 
173 

286 
760 
1,080 
1,427 
1,227 
897 
592 
736 
471 
538 
519 
248 
159 
179 
1,052 
351 
163 
47 
15 

26 
266 
3,580 

0.05 
.19 
.44 
1.16 
1.92 
5.10 
7.25 
9.58 
8.24 
6.02 
3.98 
4.94 
3.16 
3.61 
3.49 
1.67 
1.07 
1.20 
7.06 
2.36 
1.09 
.32 
.10 

.17 
1.79 
24.04 

10 
19 
42 
110 

208 
634 
877 
1,333 
1,320 
1,435 
1,239 
1,557 
984 
919 
590 
351 
229 
242 
1,083 
378 
133 
33 
4 

32 

358 
3,522 

0.06 
.11 
.24 
.62 
1.18 
3.59 
4.97 
7.56 
7.48 
8.13 
7.02 
8.83 
5.58 
5.21 
3.35 
1.99 
1.30 
1.37 
6.14 
2.14 
.75 
.19 
.02 

.18 
2.03 
19.96 

1 
1 
18 
19 
123 
140 
152 
119 
115 
86 
98 
60 
75 
54 
27 
16 
10 
111 
35 
21 
6 
7 

0.06 
.06 
1.04 
1.10 
7.12 
8.10 
8.80 
6.89 
6.65 
4.98 
5.67 
3.47 
4.34 
3.12 
1.56 
.93 
.58 
6.42 
2.03 
1.21 
.35 
.40 

6 
13 
34 
107 
142 
295 
302 
341 
310 
345 
244 
172 
187 
35 
24 
26 
107 
72 
32 
10 
1 

.14 
.31 

.82 
2.56 
3.40 
7.06 
7.23 
8.16 
7.42 
8.26 
5.84 
4.12 
4.48 
.84 
.58 
.62 
2.56 
1.72 
.77 
.24 
.02 

14 
39 
112 
175 
319 
268 
209 
155 
144 
90 
88 
108 
13 
12 
9 
59 
25 
8 
3 
2 

0.46 
1.28 
3.68 
5.74 
10.47 
8.80 
6.86 
5.09 
4.73 
2.95 
2.89 
3.55 
.43 
.39 
.29 
1.94 
.82 
.26 
.10 
.07 

6 
4 
2 
4 

.99 
.66 
.33 
.66 

1 

1,193 

.03 
39.17 

22 

1,349 

.53 
32.30 

1 
433 

.06 

25.06 

1 

518 

.05 
24.07 

15 
367 

1.45 
35.39 

157 

25.82 

3,046 

100.00 

4,177 

100.00 

1,728 

100.00 

2,152 

100.00 

608 

100.00 

,037 

100.00 

14,893 

100.00 

17,642 

100.00 
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TABLE   H.— EMPLOYEES    OF   EACH   RACE    FOR   FOUR   NEW   ENGLAND 

STATES. 

This  table  shows  for  each  New  England  State  the  number  and  per 
cent  of  male  and  female  employees  of  each  race  who  are  in  certain 
classified  age  groups.  The  figures  are  also  presented  for  the  four 
New  England  States  in  which  the  investigation  was  made,  combined. 
The  table  includes  for  the  establishments  investigated  all  woman 
and  child  employees  and  all  male  employees  16  years  of  age  and  over 
who  worked  in  occupations  where  any  women  and  children  were  also 
engaged  for  whom  the  facts  covered  by  the  table  were  reported. 
The  males  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  occupations  employing  no 
women  and  children  are  omitted.  The  figures  refer  to  the  employees 
on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  several  establishments  during  a  particular  pay 
period  toward  the  end  of  1907  or  in  the  early  part  of  1908. 

Keference  to  that  part  of  the  table  relating  to  Maine  shows  that  the 
American  males  numbered  64,  23,  or  35.9  per  cent,  being  under  16 
years  of  age;  8,  or  12.5  per  cent,  of  16  or  17;  6,  or  9.4  per  cent,  being 
of  18,  19,  or  20;  and  27,  or  42.2  per  cent,  being  21  years  of  age  and 
over.  Of  the  297  American  females,  13,  or  4.4  per  cent,  were  under 
16  years  of  age;  34,  or  11.4  per  cent,  were  16  or  17  years  of  age;  40, 
or  13.5  per  cent,  were  18,  19,  or  20  years  old;  and  210,  or  70.7  per  cent, 
were  21  years  of  age  and  over.  In  like  manner  the  facts  are  shown 
for  the  other  principal  races  in  each  State  and  in  the  New  England 
group  combined. 

TABLE  II.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES 
IN  SELECTED  AGE  GROUPS,  BY  RACE,  FOR  FOUR  NEW  ENGLAND 
STATES. 

MAINE. 


Age. 

American. 

French  Canadian. 

English. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Under  16  years              .... 

23 
8 
6 
27 

35.9 
12.5 
9.4 
42.2 

13 
34 

40 
210 

4.4 
11.4 
13.5 
70.7 

175 
101 
120 
492 

19.7 
11.4 
13.5 
55.4 

217 
323 

484 

1,278 

9.4 

14.1 
21.0 
55.5 

5 
5 
4 
39 

9.4 
9.4 
7.6 
73.6 

1 

.     8 
18 
86 

0.9 
7.1 
15.9 
76.1 

16  and  17  years 

18  to  20  years  

21  years  and  over  

Total  

64 

100.0 

297 

100.0 

888 

100.0 

2,302 

100.0 

53 

100.0 

113 

100.0 

Irish. 

Italian. 

Polish. 

Under  16  years 

12 
5 
4 
26 

25.5 
10.7 
8.5 
55.3 

7 
7 
29 
201 

2.9 
2.9 
11.9 
82.3 

1 
2 
3 
11 

5.9 

11.8 
17.6 
64.7 

1 

5 

6 

8.3 
41.7 
50.0 

18  to  20  years 

1 
2 

33.  3 
G6.7 

21  years  and  over 

4 

100.0 

Total 

47 

100.0 

244 

100.0 

4 

100.0 

3 

LOO.O 

17 

LOO.O 

12 

100.0 
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TABLE  II.—  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES 
IN  SELECTED  AGE  GROUPS,   BY  RACE,  FOR  FOUR  NEW  ENGLAND 

STATES— Continued . 

MAINE— Concluded . 


Age. 

Portuguese. 

Other  races. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

241 
378 
601 
1,842 

Per 
cent. 

7.9 
12.3 
19.6 
60.2 

Under  16  years  

5 
4 
5 
10 

20.8 
16.7 
20.8 
41.7 

2 
3 
9 
17 

6.5 
9.7 
29.0 

54.8 

8 
13 
27 
111 

5.0 
8.2 
17.0 
69.8 

I 
2 
15 
42 

1.7 
3.3 
25.0 
70.0 

229 
138 
169 
720 

18.2 
11.0 
13.5 
57.3 

16  and  17  years 

18  to  20  years 

21  years  and  over  

Total  

24 

100.0 

31 

100.0 

159  1  100.0 

60 

100.0 

1,256 

100.0 

3.062 

100.0 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


American. 

French  Canadian. 

English. 

Under  16  years    

4 
1 
3 
9 

23.  5 
5.9 
17.7 
52.9 

4 
6 
10 
70 

4.4 
6.7 
11.1 
77.8 

34 
36 
27 
165 

13.0 

13.7 
10.3 
63.0 

49 
85 
115 
327 

8.5 
14.7 
20.0 
56.8 

1 

16.7 

16  and  17  years 

3 

6 
33 

7.1 
14.3 
78.6 

18  to  20  years  

1 
4 

16.7 
66.6 

21  years  and  over  

Total  

17 

100.0 

90 

100.0 

262 

100.0 

576 

100.0 

6 

100.0 

42 

100.0 

Irish. 

Italian. 

Polish. 

Under  16  years 

1 

16.7 

3 
9 
9 
55 

4.0 
11.8 
11.8 
72.4 

1 

50.0 

3 
9 
34 
56 

3.0 
8.8 
33.3 
54.9 

16  and  17  years  

18  to  20  years 

1 

50.0 

15 
30 

33.3 

66.7 

21  years  and  over  

5 

83.3 

Total 

6 

100.0 

76 

100.0 

2 

100.0 

45 

100.0 

102 

100.0 

Portuguese. 

Other  races. 

Total. 

Under  16  voars        

3 

5 
22 
17 

6.4 
10.6 
4C.8 
36.2 

5 
8 
14 
28 

9.1 
14.5 
25.5 
50.9 

43 
42 
68 
231 

11.2 
10.9 
17.7 
60.2 

65 
120 
189 
571 

6.9 
12.7 
20.0 
60.4 

16  and  17  years 

18  to  20  years  

21  years  and  over    .  . 

1 

100.0 

2 

100.0 

Total  

1 

100.0 

2 

100.0 

47 

100.0 

55 

100.0 

384 

100.0 

945 

100.0 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


American. 

French  Canadian. 

English. 

Under  16  years  

26 
35 
31 
101 

13.5 
18.1 
16.1 
52.3 

39 
82 
117 

388 

6.2 
13.1 

18.7 
62.0 

87 
112 
135 
694 

8.5 
10.9 
13.1 
67.5 

126 
213 
420 
1,345 

6.0 
10.1 
20.0 
63.9 

52 
40 
31 

294 

12.5 
9.6 
7.4 
70.5 

39 
90 
131 
601 

4.5 
10.5 
15.2 
69.8 

16  and  17  years 

18  to  20  years 

21  years  and  over  

Total 

193 

100.0 

626 

100.0 

1,028 

100.0 

2,104 

100.0 

417 

100.0 

861 

100.0 
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TABLE  II.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES 
IN  SELECTED  AGE  GROUPS,  BY  RACE,  FOR  FOUR  NEW  ENGLAND 
STATES— Continued. 

MASSACHUSETTS— Concluded. 


Age. 

Irish. 

Italian. 

Polish. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Under  16  years    

30 
19 
29 
141 

13.7 

8.7 
13.2 
64.4 

36 
81 
182 
1,297 

2.2 
5.1 
11.4 

81.3 

1 
16 
28 
52 

1.0 
16.5 
28.9 
53.6 

5 
19 
16 
26 

7.6 
28.8 
24.2 
39.4 

16 
50 
115 
527 

2.3 
7.1 
16.2 
74.4 

30 
131 
368 
904 

2.1 
9.1 

25.7 
63.1 

16  and  17  years 

18  to  20  years  

21  years  and  over  .  ..... 

Total  

219 

100.0 

1,596 

100.0 

97 

100.0 

66 

100.0 

708 

100.0 

1,433 

100.0 

Portuguese. 

Other  races. 

Total. 

Under  16  years 

25 

60 
58 
124 

9.4 
22.5 
21.7 
46.4 

23 
72 
147 
343 

3.9 
12.3 
25.1 
58.7 

36 
67 
199 
427 

4.9 
9.2 
27.3 
58.6 

18 
73 
150 
339 

3.1 
12.6 
25.9 
58.4 

273 
399 
626 
2,360 

7.5 
10.9 
17.1 
64.5 

316 
761 
1,531 
5,243 

4.0 
9.7 
19.5 
66.8 

16  and  17  years 

18  to  20  years  

21  years  and  over 

Total  

267 

100.0 

585 

100.0 

729 

100.0 

580 

100.0 

3,658 

100.0 

7,851 

100.0 

RHODE  ISLAND. 


American. 

French  Canadian. 

English. 

Under  16  years  

23 
20 
8 
37 

26.1 
22.7 
9.1 
42.1 

17 
35 

44 
98 

8.8 
18.0 
22.7 
50.5 

114 
122 
121 
485 

13.5 
14.5 
14.4 
57.6 

107 
205 
274 
564 

9.3 

17.8 
23.8 
49.1 

29 
16 
13 
157 

13.5 
7.4 
6.1 
73.0 

33 

37 
56 
281 

8.1 
9.1 
13.8 
69.0 

16  and  17  years 

18  to  20  years  

21  years  and  over 

Total  

88 

100.0 

194 

100.0 

842 

100.0 

1,150 

100.0 

215 

100.0 

407 

100.0 

Irish. 

Italian. 

Polish. 

Under  16  years  

7 
10 
3 
92 

6.3 

8.9 
2.7 
82.1 

17 
31 

41 

346 

3.9 
7.1 

9.4 
79.6 

35 
45 
17 
141 

14.7 
18.9 
7.1 
59.3 

29 
41 
59 

84 

13.6 
19.3 
27.7 
39.4 

9 
17 
30 
120 

5.1 
9.7 
17.0 
68.2 

5 

38 
83 
124 

2.0 

15.2 
33.2 
49.6 

16  and  17  years 

18  to  20  years  

21  years  and  over 

Total     

112 

100.0 

435 

100.0 

238 

100.0 

213 

100.0 

176 

100.0 

250 

100.0 

Portuguese. 

Other  races. 

Total. 

Under  16  years  

4 

24 
12 
24 

6.2 
37.5 
18.8 
37.5 

16 
24 

17 
46 

15.5 
23  3 
16.5 
44.7 

14 
13 
9 
91 

11.0 
10.2 
7.1 
71.7 

13 
21 

26 
85 

9.0 
14.5 
17.9 
58.6 

235 
267 
213 
1,147 

12.6 
14.4 
11.4 
61.6 

237 

432 
600 
1,628 

8.2 
14.9 
20.7 
56.2 

16  and  17  years 

18  to  20  years 

21  years  and  over  ........ 

Total 

64 

100.0 

103 

100.0 

127 

100.0 

145 

100.0 

1,862 

100.0 

2,897 

100.0 
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TABLE  II.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES 
IN  SELECTED  AGE  GROUPS,  BY  RACE,  FOR  FOUR  NEW  ENGLAND 
STATES— Concluded. 

TOTAL,  NEW   ENGLAND    GROUP. 


Age. 

American. 

French  Canadian. 

English. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Under  16  years  

76 
64 
48 
174 

21.0 
17.7 
13.2 
48.1 

73 
157 
211 

766 

6.0 
13.0 
17.5 
63  5 

410 
371 
403 
1,836 

13.6 
12.3 
13.3 

60.8 

499 
826 
1,293 
3,514 

8.1 
13.5 
21.1 
57.3 

87 
61 
49 
494 

12.6 
8.8 
7.1 
71.5 

73 
138 
211 
1,001 

5.1 
9.7 
14.8 
70.4 

16  and  17  years 

18  to  20  years 

21  years  and  over  

Total  

362 

100.0 

1,207 

100.0 

3,020 

100.0 

6,132 

100.0 

691 

100.0 

1,423 

100.0 

Irish. 

Italian. 

Polish. 

Under  16  years  

50 
34 

36 
264 

13.0 

8.9 
9.4 

68.7 

63 
128 
261 
1,899 

2.7 

5.4 
11.1 
80.8 

36 
61 
45 
197 

10.6 

18.0 
13.3 
58.1 

35 

60 
77 
112 

12.3 
21.1 
27.1 
39.5 

26 
69 
163 
688 

2  8 
7.3 
17.2 

72.7 

38 
179 
490 
1,090 

2.1 

10.0 
27  3 
60.6 

16  and  17  years 

18  to  20  years  

21  years  and  over 

Total 

384 

100.0 

2,351 

100.0 

339 

100.0 

284 

100.0 

946 

100.0 

1,797 

100.0 

Portuguese. 

Other  races. 

Total. 

Under  16  years 

34 

88 
75 
159 

9.5 
24.7 
21.1 
44.7 

41 
99 
173 
408 

5.7 
13.7 
24.0 
56.6 

61 
98 
257 
646 

5.8 
9.2 
24.2 
60.8 

37 

104 
205 
494 

4.4 
12.4 
24.4 
58.8 

780 

846 
1,076 
4,458 

10.9 
11.8 
15.0 
62.3 

859 
1,691 
2,921 
9,284 

5.8 
11.5 
19.8 
62.9 

16  and  17  years  

18  to  20  years 

21  years  and  over  

Total 

356 

100.0 

721 

100.0 

1,062 

100.0 

840 

100.0 

7,160 

100.0 

14,755 

100.0 

TABLE  HI.— CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

This  table  shows  for  each  State  the  conjugal  condition  of  all  female 
employees  and  all  males  in  competitive  occupations,  for  whom  the 
facts  covered  by  the  table  were  reported,  by  race  and  age.  The 
employees  are  classified  by  race  into  American,  French  Canadian, 
English,  Irish,  Italian,  Polish,  Portuguese,  and  other  races.  The 
division  into  age  groups  is  "under  15,"  followed  by  exact  ages  up  to 
24,  then  by  groups  25  to  29,  30  to  34,  35  to  44,  45  to  54,  55  to  64, 
and  65  and  over.  For  a  few  the  age  was  reported  only  as  "21  years 
and  over.77  The  table  shows  for  males  and  females  the  number  of 
single,  of  married,  and  of  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  and  deserted, 
and  the  total  number. 

The  table  is  arranged  in  two  sections.  The  first  section,  A,  presents 
the  facts  by  race  separately  for  each  of  the  four  New  England  States 
in  which  the  investigation  was  carried  on  and  for  these  four  States 
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combined.  The  second  section,  B,  presents  the  facts  for  each  one  of 
the  six  Southern  States  studied,  as  a  whole,  and  for  all  combined,  no 
division  by  race  being  possible,  as  practically  all  the  employees  were 
Americans;  that  is,  of  native  birth  and  native  parentage.  The  tabu- 
lation of  the  States  in  section  B  differs  as  to  age  grouping  from  those 
in  section  A.  North  Carolina  was  the  only  State  for  which  specific 
age  data  was  secured  in  sufficient  detail  to  warrant  subdivision 
above  20.  For  this  reason  the  North  Carolina  data  have  been  tabu- 
lated, divided  as  in  the  case  of  the  New  England  States,  and  following 
this  the  six  Southern  States,  North  Carolina  included,  have  been 
tabulated  with  the  employees  21  years  of  age  and  over  grouped 
together,  those  at  20  and  under  being  shown  separately  for  each  age. 
As  in  preceding  tables,  the  figures  refer  to  the  employees  on  the 
pay  rolls  of  the  several  establishments  investigated  during  a  particular 
pay  period  toward  the  end  of  1907  or  in  the  early  part  of  1908. 

TABLE  III.— CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES, 

BY  AGE. 

A.— BY  RACE:   MAINE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  MASSACHUSETTS,  RHODE  ISLAND. 

MAINE. 


Ma 

le. 

Fen 

isle. 

Age. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

Total. 

AMERICAN. 

g 

9 

5 

5 

14 

14 

g 

g 

3 

3 

16 

16 

5 

5 

17 

1 

18 

2 

2 

13 

13 

1 

1 

2 

10 

10 

1 

1 

2 

14 

3 

17 

2 

3 

5 

13 

1 

14 

22  years 

1 

1 

6 

3 

9 

5 

5 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

25  to  29  years 

4 

4 

i 

9 

12 

12 

2 

26 

1 

3 

4 

9 

9 

2 

20 

2 

3 

5 

14 

21 

9 

44 

45  to  54  years 

11 

17 

10 

38 

g 

4 

12 

24 

65  years  and  over 

6 

1 

4 

11 

Others,   reported   as 

1 

i 

5 

10 

2 

17 

Total  

46 

17 

i 

64 

174 

82 

41 

297 
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TABLE  III.— CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES, 

BY  AGE— Continued. 

A.— BY  RACE:  MAINZ,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  MASSACHUSETTS,  RHODE  ISLAND— Cont'd. 

MAINE— Continued. 


Age. 

Male.                                                         Female. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 

rated,  and 
deserted. 

Total. 

FRENCH   CA: 

Under  15  years 

80 

eio 
33 
tt 

37 
28 
18 
11 
9 
42 
6 
11 

80 
95 
67 
34 
48 
29 
43 
33 
25 
22 
27 
117 
67 
118 
33 
4 
3 

43 

86 
131 
157 
162 
151 
134 
157 
86 
82 
62 
49 
149 
64 
53 
17 
3 
1 

54 

86 
131 
159 
164 
160 
144 
180 
106 
107 
87 
86 
,301 
151 
257 
75 
15 
2 

n 

1 

2 

2 
8 
10 
23 
19 
23 
24 
36 
145 
80 
179 
46 
5 

i 

33 

1 

j 

5 

,1 

75 

104 
29 

4 
3 

23 

20  years 



1 
2 

1 

7 
7 
25 
12 
7 

22  vears 

24  vear«             

25  to  29  vears 

80  to  34  years  

2 
3 
4 

35  to  44  vears 

65  vears  and  over 

Others,   reported   as 
21  years  and  over... 

Total 

20 

4 

531              348 

9 

B8S 

1,598 

036 

68 

2,302 

ENGLISH. 

Under  15  years  
15  vears 

3 

2 
3 
2 
2 

3 
2 
3 
2 
2 

1 

! 

2 
6 
7 
6 
4 
2 
4 
4 
4 
14 
1 
5 
1 

2 
6 
7 
6 
5 
2 
5 
4 
5 
17 
8 
25 
14 
2 

4 

17  years 

18  vears 

19  years             .   . 

20  vears 

2 
2 

2 
2 

1 

1 

21  vears          

22  vears 

1 

1 

23  years  

24  vears 

1 
3 
6 
19 
6 
1 

3 

25  to  29  vears  

I 

7 

4 
4 
8 
4 

1 

1 

5 

7 
15 

4 

4 

30  to  34  vears    . 

1 
1 
2 
1 

1 

35  to  44  vears 

45  to  54  vears    

55  to  64  vears 

Others,   reported   as 
21  years  and  over... 

Total 

1 

30                23 

53 

66 

41 

6 

113 

IKISH. 
Under  15  vears 

7 
5 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

7 
5 
3 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 

4 
.3 
2 
5 
10 
2 
17 
12 
4 
7 
6 
21 
13 
38 
IS 
3 

4 
3 
2 
5 
10 
2 
17 
12 
5 
7 
6 
24 
20 
• 
37 
8 
4 

9 

15  vears 

16  vears 

17  years  

18  years 

19  years 

1 

20  years  

21  vear« 

22  years 

1 

23  years 

24  years 

3 
2 
2 
2 

2 

1 

3 
2 
5 
7 
5 
1 

25  to  29  vears  

i 

- 

25 
12 
2 

1 

2 

30  to  34  vears 

3 
5 
3 

35  to  44  vears  

6 

7 
3 
3 

45  to  54  years.  .  .   . 

55  to  64  years 

65  years  and  over 

Others,  reported  as 
21  years  and  over 

7 

Total 

35 

12 

47              172 

53 

19 

244 
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TABLE  III.— CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES, 

BY  AGE— Continued. 

A.-BY  RACE:  MAINE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  MASSACHUSETTS,  RHODE  ISLAND-Cont'd. 

MAINE — Continued . 


Age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

Total. 

1 

ITALIAN. 

1 

1 

1 

23  years 

1 

2 

1 

2 

25  to  29  years 

1 

1 

Others,  reported   as 
21  years  and  over... 

Total  

1 

1 

4 

4 

2 

1 

3 

POLISH. 

Under  15  years  

1 

1 

16  years 

1 

1 

2 

2 

18  years 

1 

1 

19  years  

20  years 

3 

3 

3 

1 

4 

21  years 

22  years  . 

2 

1 

2 
1 

1 

1 

23  years 

24  years 

1 

1 

2 

25  to  29  years 

1 

2 

2 
1 
2 

3 

2 

1 
2 

2 

30  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years 

1 



1 

45  to  54  years 

Others,   reported  as 

1 

1 

Total  

10 

7 

17 

9 

3 

12 

PORTUGUESE. 

Under  15  years  

2 
3 
3 
1 
2 

2 
3 
3 

1 
2 

1 
1 

2 
1 
5 

1 

1 
2 
1 
5 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

20  years  .  . 

2 

1 

1 

3 
1 

4 

4 
1 

1 

2 
9 
2 

1 

21  years 

1 

22  years 

1 
1 
1 
2 

23  years 

1 
2 
1 

1 

1 

2 
2 
2 

24  years 

1 

7 
2 

25  to  29  years 

1 

1 



35  to  44  years 

1 

45  to  54  years 

1 
1 

1 
1 

Others,  reported  as 
21  years  and  over 

Total  ..... 

19 

5 

24 

20 

11 

31 
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TABLE  III.— CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES, 

BY  AGE— Continued. 

A.-BY  RACE:  MAINE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  MASSACHUSETTS,  RHODE  ISLAND-Cont'd. 

MAINE— Concluded. 


Age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

Total. 

OTHER  RACES. 

5 
3 

6 
7 
6 
6 
14 
3 
6 
4 
5 
34 
9 
7 
1 

5 
3 

6 
7 
6 
6 
15 
3 
6 
4 
5 
40 
13 
13 
7 
1 
2 

17 

15  years 

1 
2 

1 

2 

16  years  .          

17  years 

18  years  

3 
4 
6 
1 
1 
1 
4 
5 
2 
3 
2 

3 
4 
8 
1 
1 
1 
5 
7 
8 
6 
4 
4 
1 

4 

19  years 

26  years  

1 

2 

21  years  . 

22  years 

23  years  

24  years 

1 

2 
6 
1 
2 
3 

25  to  29  years  

6 
4 
6 
5 
1 
1 

12 

30  to  34  years  

35  to  44  years 

2 

45  to  54  years  

1 

55  to  64  years 

1 
1 

1 

65  years  and  over  

1 
5 

Others,   reported   as 
21  years  and  over... 

3 

Total 

116 

36 

7 

159 

35 

20 

5 

60 

ALL  RACES. 

Under  15  years  

107 
122 
83 
52 
61 
36 
60 
38 
27 
17 
21 
87 
22 
29 
3 
1 

107 
122 
85 
53 
61 
39 
69 
46 
36 
28 
40 
180 
100 
159 
52 
7 
5 

67 

97 
144 
182 
191 
190 
156 
206 
114 
100 
80 
66 
205 
89 
114 
54 
14 
7 

67 

97 
144 
184 
194 
199 
166 
236 
136 
130 
105 
107 
386 
209 
404 
168 
53 
18 

126 

15  years 

16  years  

2 

1 

2 
3 
8 
10 
30 
21 
28 
24 
40 
172 
110 
247 
83 
15 
3 

51 

17  years 

18  years 

1 

19  years  

3 
9 
8 
9 
11 
19 
92 
76 
127 
44 
6 
4 

37 

20  years 

21  years  

1 
2 
1 
1 
9 
10 
43 
31 
24 
8 

8 

22  years 

23  years 

24  years  

25  to  29  years  
30  to  34  years  

2 
3 
5 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years  

55  to  64  years! 

65  years  and  over  

1 
5 

Others,   reported   as 
21  years  and  over... 

Total  

25 

791 

448 

17 

1,256 

2,076 

847 

139 

3,062 

49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 40 
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TABLE  III.— CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES, 

BY  AGE— Continued. 

A.— BY  RACE:  MAINE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  MASSACHUSETTS,  RHODE  ISLAND— Cont'd. 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 


Age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

Total. 

AMERICAN. 

Under  15  years 

1 
3 
1 

3 

1 
3 

2 
4 
6 

1 
3 
2 
4 
6 
1 
3 
4 
3 
6 
3 
8 
4 
14 
10 
11 
6 

2 

16  years              

17  years 

18  years               

2 

2 

19  years 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

2 
3 
3 
4 
2 
6 
1 
3 
2 
5 
3 

21  years      . 

22  years 

23  years    

1 

1 

2 
1 
2 
3 
7 
5 
2 

24  years 

25  to  29  years 

1 

1 

1 
2 
3 



30  to  34  years.. 

1 
3 

35  to  44  years 

4 
3 
4 
2 

45  to  54  years  

55  to  64  years.. 

1 
1 

1 
1 

65  years  and  over  

Others,  reported  as 
21  years  and  over... 

2 

Total  

9 

8 

17 

50 

27 

13 

90 

FRENCH  CANADIAN. 

Under  15  years  

14 
20 
17 
19 
13 
6 
6 
7 
3 
2 
3 
5 

2 
1 
1 

14 

20 
17 
19 
13 
8 
6 
10 
5 
4 
3 
16 
10 
27 
19 
1 
1 

69 

17 
32 
45 
40 
39 
33 
32 
26 
14 
11 
10 
26 
10 
13 
5 
1 

17 
32 
45 
40 
41 
39 
35 
33 
19 
16 
14 
53 
30 
57 
22 
4 
1 

78 

15  years  

16  years 

17  years  

18  years 

2 
6 
3 
5 
5 
4 
4 
26 
16 
34 
10 
2 

19  years  

2 

20  years 

21  years 

3 
2 
2 

2 

22  years  

23  years 

1 

24  years  

25  to  29  years... 

11 

8 
24 
17 

1 
4 
10 
.7 
1 
1 

30  to  34  years 

1 

'             1 
1 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years.. 

55  to  64  years  

65  years  and  over  

1 
52 

Others,  reported  as 
21  years  and  over... 

Total  

15 

2 

26 

52' 

135 

122 

5 

262 

380 

169 

27 

576 

ENGLISH. 

15  years  

1 

1 

16  years  

1 
2 

1 
2 

17  years 

18  years  

1 

1 

19  years  

1 
3 
2 

2 

3 
3 
3 

20  years 

21  years  

1 

22  years  

23  years  

24  years  

1 
2 
2 
1 
1 

1 

5 
1 
8 

1 

2 
7 
3 
10 
6 
2 

25  to  29  years...  . 

1 

1 

30  to  34  years.. 

35  to  44  years  

1 

1 

1 

2 
1 

1 

4 
2 

45  to  54  years... 

55  to  64  years  . 

Others,  reported  as 
21  years  and  over... 

Total  

5 

1 

6 

16 

19 

7 

= 

42 

— 
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TABLE  III.— CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES, 

BY  AGE— Continued. 

A.— BY  RACE:  MAINE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  MASSACHUSETTS,  RHODE  ISLAND— Cont'd. 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Continued. 


Age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced 
sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married, 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

Total. 

IRISH. 

1 
2 

4 
5 
7 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
5 
5 
9 
2 
2 

1 
2 
4 
5 
7 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 

8 
18 
12 
2 

1 

1 

16  years          

r; 

18  years          

!    

19  years 

i 

20  years  

21  years                 

• 

23  years 

1 

1 

1 
1 
2 

3 

7 
6 

24  years 

25  to  29  years  

2 

2 

30  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years  

i 

1 

2 
4 

45  to  54  years 

55  to  64  years      

65  years  and  over  

1 

1 

Others,  reported  as 
21  years  and  over  

1 

1 

Total  

4 

i 

1 

6 

49 

21 

6 

76 

ITALIAN. 

Under  15  years  

1 

1 

15  years  

16  years  

17  years  

18  years  

19  years 

1 

1 

Total  

2 

2 

POLISH. 

15  years  



3 
4 
5 
11 
10 
11 
6 
3 
3 
1 
7 
3 
1 

3 

4 
5 
13 
10 
11 
G 
7 
3 
2 
17 
10 
5 

16  years  

17  years  

18  years  

5 
2 

7 
1 
2 

i 

6 
2 
7 
1 
2 
•       1 
3 
8 
9 
5 
1 

2 

19  years  

20  years  

21  years  

22  years  

4 

23  years  

i 
i 

5 
9 
3 
1 

24  years  

2 
3 

1 
9 
6 
3 

25  to  29  years  
30  to  34  years 

1 

1 
1 

35  to  44  years  

2 

45  to  54  years... 

Others,  reported   as 
21  years  and  over  .  . 

4 

2 

6 

Total  

24 

21 

45 

72 

27 

3 

102 

POKTUGUESE. 

25  to  29  years  

1 

1 

30  to  34  years  

35  to  44  years  

1 

1 

1 

1 

Total  

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
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TABLE  III.— CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES, 

BY  AGE— Continued. 

A.— BY  RACE:  MAINE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  MASSACHUSETTS,  RHODE  ISLAND— Cont'd. 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Concluded. 


Age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

Total. 

OTHER  RACES. 

Under  15  years 

1 
2 
2 
3 
10 
8 
4 
•2 

1 
2 
2 
3 

10 
8 
4 
2 

2 
2 
5 
3 

4 
6 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
5 
2 
1 
2 

2 
3 
5 
3 
4 
7 
3 
1 
3 
2 
2 
6 
3 
4 
6 

1 

16  years                

1 

1 

21  years 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
4 

23  years                  .  .  . 

2 
1 

2 
1 
1 
4 
3 
2 

25  to  29  years        

4 
2 
1 

35  to  44  years    

1 
1 

45  to  54  years 

65  years  and  over 

1 
1 

1 
1 

Others,  reported  as 

1 

1 

Total.  

38 

9 

47 

40 

15 

55 

ALL  RACES. 

Under  15  years 

16 
27 
20 
22 
31 
16 
17 
10 
5 
5 
6 
13 
2 
6 
3 
1 

16 
27 
20 
22 
32 
18 
18 
13 
7 
9 
7 
29 
25 
42 
23 
2 
4 

70 

21 
43 
61 
59 
67 
52 
51 
39 
23 
20 
17 
51 
23 
28 
12 
8 
3 

31 

21 
.  44 
61 
59 
71 
62 
56 
48 
33 
29 
26 
99 
58 
109 
56 
19 
6 

88 

1 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years  .     .... 

1 
2 
1 
3 
2 
4 
1 
16 
22 
35 
19 
1 
3 

53 

4 
10 
5 
7 
10 
8 
9 
45 
30 
63 
26 
4 

19  years 

20  years  

21  years 

2 

22  years 

23  years 

1 

24  years 

25  to  29*  years  

3 
5 

18 
18 

7 
3 

30  to  34  years 

1 
1 
1 

35  to  44  years  

45  to  54  years  .  . 

55  to  64  years 

1 
.      2 

Others,  reported  as 
21  years  and  over... 

Total  

15 

57 

215 

163 

6 

384 

609 

279 

57 

945 
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TABLE  III.— CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES, 

BY  AGE— Continued. 

A.— BY  RACE:  MAINE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  MASSACHUSETTS,  RHODE   ISLAND— Cont'd. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


Age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced 
sepa- 
rated, anc 
deserted. 

Total. 

AMERICAN. 

Under  15  years 

9 
17 
24 
11 
13 
9 
8 
6 
2 
8 
5 
8 
3 
8 

9 
17 
24 
11 
13 
9 
9 
7 
4 
9 
6 
20 
19 
22 
9 
1 

15 
24 
42 
40 
41 
37 
30 
32 
20 
16 
14 
37 
18 
21 
15 
7 
2 

67 

15 
24 
42 
40 
43 
39 
35 
40 
25 
21 
16 
65 
31 
47 
32 
12 
3 

96 

15  years           

16  years 

17  years           

18  years 

2 
2 
5 
8 
4 
2 
2 
27 
12 
22 
14 
3 

19  years    

20  years 

1 

1 
2 

1 

21  years  

22  years 

1 
3 

23  years  

24  years 

1 

25  to  29  years  

12 
16 
14 
6 
1 

1 
1 
4 
3 
2 
1 

5 

30  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years  

45  to  54  years 

3 

65  years  and  over 

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over 

2 

2 

4 

24 

Total 

133 

56 

4 

193 

478 

127 

21 

626 

FRENCH  CANADIAN. 

Under  15  years 

34 
53 
54 
58 
48 
47 
38 
32 
27 
27 
20 
68 
33 
30 
6 
1 

34 
53 
54 
58 
48 
48 
39 
38 
31 
33 
31 
136 
120 
178 
57 
16 
3 

51 

44 
82 
107 
106 
133 
*   119 
124 
115 
87 
54 
51 
156 
49 
60 
16 
3 

44 
82 
107 
106 
145 
133 
142 
145 
105 
87 
78 
289 
168 
232 
76 
11 

15  years 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

12 
14 
17 
27 
17 
28 
26 
120 
113 
153 
42 
5 

19  years 

1 
1 
6 

4 
6 
11 
68 
85 
142 
47 
15 
2 

33 

20  years  

1 
3 
1 
5 
1 
13 
6 
19 
18 
3 

21  years  .        . 

22  years  

23  years 

24  years  

25  to  29  years 

30  to  34  years 

2 

6 
4 

35  to  44  years  

45  to  54  years  

55  to  64  years  

65  years  and  over 

1 

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over 

18 

89 

61 

4 

154 

Total... 

594 

421 

13 

1,028 

1,395 

635 

74 

2,104 

ENGLISH. 

Under  15  years. 

24 
28 
22 
18 
11 
14 
6 
5 
4 
6 
7 
17 
11 
8 
6 

24 
28 
22 
18 
11 
14 
6 
6 
10 
9 
7 
44 
34 
78 
68 
20 
6 

12 

12 

27 
41 
49 
47 
31 
43 
41 
39 
21 
24 
59 
22 
36 
5 
1 
1 

31 

12 
27 
41 
49 
47 
34 
50 
54 
44 
33 
32 
107 
69 
142 
47 
15 
4 

54 

15  years  

16  years  

17  years 

18  years  

19  years  . 

3 
7 
13 
5 
12 
7 
43 
44 
100 
34 
10 

20  years  

21  years  

1 
6 
3 

22  years 

23  years  

24  years  

1 

5 
3 
6 

8 
4 
3 

5 

25  to  29  vears 

26 
23 
68 
59 
18 
5 

8 

1 

""2" 
3 
2 
1 

1 

30  to  34  vears  

35  to  44  years  

45  to  54  years 

55  to  64  years  

65  years  and  over 

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over  

Total 

3 

18 

190 

217 

10 

417 

530 

296 

35 

861 
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TABLE  III.— CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES, 

BY  AGE— Continued. 

A.— BY  RACE:  MAINE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  MASSACHUSETTS,  RHODE  ISLAND— Cont'd. 
MASSACHUSETTS— Continued. 


Age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

Total. 

IRISH. 

Under  15  years 

13 
17 
10 
9 
14 
6 
8 
3 
5 
4 
2 
10 
5 
-25 
4 
1 

13 
17 
10 
9 
14 
6 
9 
5 
7 
5 
3 
15 
16 
54 
25 
5 

8 
28 
33 
48 
71 
52 
48 
60 
39 
48 
42 
1G9 
104 
180 
68 
10 
1 

97 

8 
28 
33 
48 
72 
58 
52 
75 
44 
52 
44 
220 
162 
351 
•       156 
26 
1 

166 

15  years 

17  years 

1 
6 
4 
15 
5 
4 
2 
45 
49 
123 
58 
6 

19  years 

20  years 

1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
5 
11 
23 
17 
3 

21  years 

22  years 

24  years 

'"v 

9 
48 
30 
10 

25  to  29  years 

30  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years  

6 
4 
1 

45  to  54  years 

55  to  64  years  

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over  

Total  

1 

5 

6 

60 

9 

137 

71 

11 

219 

1,106 

378 

112 

1,596 

ITALIAN. 

Under  15  years 

1 
4 
9 
9 
7 
3 
3 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 

1 
4 
9 
10 
8 
3 
5 
4 
4 
3 
3 
4 
4 
3 
1 

15  years 

1 
3 
13 
7 
11 
9 
8 
5 
1 
3 
2 
2 

1 
3 
13 

11 
10 
8 
5 
2 
6 
12 
7 
9 
3 

16  years  . 

17  years 

1 
1 

18  years.. 

19  years 

20  years 

1 

2 
2 
1 

21  years 

22  years  

1 

23  years  . 

1 
3 
9 
5 
9 
3 

24  vears 

1 
2 
4 
3 
1 

25  to  29  years 

1 

30  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years 



45  to  54  years 

Total  

65 

31 

1 

97 

47 

18 

1 

66 

POLISH. 

Under  15  years 

8 
8 
22 
28 
47 
40 
25 
41 
33 
16 
17 
47 
18 
7 
2 

8 
8 
22 
28 
48 
41 
26 
52 
45 
27 
34 
144 
80 
69 
22 
3 
1 

50 

11 
19 

44 
86 
98 
107 
113 
125 
120 
56 
40 
64 
28 
16 
4 

11 
19 

44 
87 
105 
125 
138 
155 
151 
96 
75 
170 
94 
88 
22 
2 

15  years 

17  years 

1 

7 
18 
25 
29 
30 
40 
32 
102 
58 
63 
12 

18  years 

1 
1 
1 
10 
11 
10 
17 
96 
61 
62 
19 
2 
1 

29 

19  years  .  . 

20  years 

21  years  

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

22  years.. 

23  vears 

24  years  

3 
4 
8 
9 
6 
2 

25  to  29  years 

1 

1 

30  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years.  . 

45  to  54  years 

1 

1 

55  to  64  years 

65  years  and  over 

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over  

Total  

21 

22 

28 

1 

51 

380 

321 

7 

708 

953 

445 

35 

1,433 
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TABLE  III.— CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES, 

BY  AGE— Continued. 

A.— BY  RACE:  MAINE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  MASSACHUSETTS,  RHODE  ISLAND -Cont'd. 
MASSACHUSETTS— Concluded. 


Age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

Total. 

PORTUGUESE. 

Under  15  years        .  . 

11 
14 

11 
14 
36 
24 
31 
16 
11 
9 
9 
11 
10 
29 
14 
16 
6 
3 

17 

9 
14 
30 
42 
50 
42 
34 
42 
31 
17 
15 
26 

9 
3 

9 
14 
30 
42 
56 
51 
40 
53 
55 
30 
25 
65 
31 
40 
10 

1 

24 

18  years      

29 
16 
10 
8 
6 
5 
1 
10 
4 
3 

2 



6 
9 
6 
10 
24 
12 
9 
36 
23 
25 
6 



19  years 

1 
1 
3 
6 
9 
19 
1    10 
12 
6 
3 

9 

21  years 



1 

22  years 

23  years            

1 
1 
3 
1 
6 
1 

24  years 



25  to  29  years  

30  to  34  years 

..... 

35  to  44  years  

45  to  54  years 

55  to  64  years 

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over  

Total 

8 

10 

24 

34 

184 

81' 

2 

267 

381 

190 

14 

585 

OTHER  RACES. 

Under  15  years 

9 
27 
26 
40 
80 
69 
42 
63 
39 
31 
13 
42 
16 
17 

9 
27 
26 
41 
82 
74 
43 
70 
50 
36 
18 
63 
38 
63 
15 
8 
2 

64 

8 
10 
25 
41 
63 
44 
33 
32 
34 
13 
12 
32 
22 
12 
3 

8 
10 
25 
48 
*  64 
49 
37 
39 
38 
14 
15 
54 
43 
51 
21 
1 

15  years      

16  years 

17  years  

1 
2 
5 
1 

7 
11 
5 
5 
21 
21 
45 
14 
8 
1 

30 

7 
1 
5 
4 
7 
4 
1 
3 
22 
19 
34 
15 

19  years  

20  years 

21  years  

22  years  

23  years 

24  years  

25  to  29  years 

30  to  34  years 

1 
1 
1 

2 
5 
3 
1 

35  to  44  years  

45  to  54  years 

55  to  64  years  

65  years  and  over 

1 

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over. 

34 

46 

17 



63 

Total  

548 

177 

4 

729 

430 

139 

11 

580 

ALL  RACES. 

Under  15  years  
15  years  

108 
165 
196 
201 
249 
212 
146 
166 
121 
98 
68 
204 
92 
98 
18 
2 

108 
165 
197 
202 
254 
219 
153 
195 
161 
132 
115 
463 
328 
489 
205 
56 
12 

204 

108 
208 
331 
421 
510 
435 
428 
449 
372 
228 
200 
545 
250 
334 
114 
21 
4 

362 

108 
208 
331 
430 
540 
492 
499 
565 
466 
336 
288 
974 
602 
954. 
365 
67 
8 

618 

16  years  

1 

17  years 

1 

5 

7 

28 
39 
33 
46 
256 
232 
375 
171 
50 
9 

116 

9 
30 
57 
70 
111 
90 
99 
82 
397 
322 
523 
182 
24 

18  years  

19  years 

""i" 

5 
4 
9 
6 
32 
30 
97 
69 
22 
4 

24 

20  years 

..... 

1 

1 
3 
4 
16 
16 
4 
3 

1 

21  years 

22  years 

23  years  

24  years 

25  to  29  years 

30  to  34  years  

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

55  to  64  years  

65  years  and  over 

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over  

Total  

87 

232 

2,231 

1,375 

52 

3,658 

5,320 

2,228 

303 

7,851 
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TABLE  III.— CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES, 

BY  AGE— Continued. 

A.— BY  RACE:   MAINE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  MASSACHUSETTS,  RHODE  ISLAND— Cont'd. 

EHODE  ISLAND. 


Age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

Total. 

AMERICAN. 

Under  15  years 

6 
17 
9 
11 
2 
4 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
2 
2 

6 
17 
9 
11 
2 
4 
2 
3 
3 
2 
1 
5 
6 
3 
5 
2 

7 

8 
9 
17 
18 
20 
13 
10 
17 
8 
2 
4 
5 
3 
4 
1 
1 

12 

8 
9 
17 
18 
20 
14 
10 
21 
8 
4 
4 
8 
6 
16 
8 
3 

20 

15  years         

16  years 

18  years      .  .  

19  years 

1 

20  years 

21  vears      

2 

3 

1 

22  years 

23  years  

1 

2 

24  years             

25  to  29  years 

3 
4 
3 
4 
1 

4 

3 
2 

9 
2 
1 

7 

30  to  34  years  

1 
3 

5 

1 

1 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

1 

55  to  64  years    

1 

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over  

3 

Total 

65 

22 

1 

88 

152 

30 

12 

194 

FRENCH  CANADIAN. 

Under  15  years  

64 
60 
69 
53 
50 
34 
33 
39 
23 
18 
15 
24 
11 
15 
5 
1 

13 

54 
60 
69 
53 
51 
35 
35 
82 
28 
22 
25 
73 
49 
93 
46 
9 

58 

40 
66 
106 
97 
97 
90 

72 
48 
24 
26 
72 
20 
19 
9 
3 

19 

40 
67 
108 
97 
99 
98 
77 
94 
55 
30 
36 
106 
56 
83 
42 
4 

58 

15  years  

1 

2 

16  years 

17  ^ears  

18  years  .....  

1 
1 
2 
43 
5 
4 
10 
48 
37 
75 
40 
8 

44 

2 

8 
8 
18 
7 
6 
9 
32 
33 
50 
24 
1 

34 

19  years 

20  years 

21  years  

4 

22  years 

23  years  

24  years 

1 
2 
3 
14 
9 

25  to  29  years 

1 
1 
3 
1 

30  to  34  years  

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

55  to  64  years  

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over  

Total     

1 

5 

517 

318 

7 

842 

877 

235 

38 

1,150 

ENGLISH. 

Under  15  years  

12 
17 
9 
7 
5 
6 
1 
11 
4 
2 

12 
17 
9 
7 
5 
7 
1 
27 
4 
2 

9 
24 
20 
17 
15 
22 
.17 
32 
7 
8 
9 
12 
4 
2 
1 

9 
24 
20 
17 
15 
23 
18 
62 
10 
8 
13 
31 
15 
24 
6 

15  years  

16  years  

17  years  

18  years  

1 

1 
1 
29 
3 

20  years  

21  years 

16 

1 

22  years  

23  years  

24  years  

4 
19 
9 
20 
2 

25  to  29  years  

4 
1 

4 
2 
1 
1 

10 

10 
9 
27 
11 
3 

1 
2 

15 
12 
31 
13 
4 
1 

48 

30  to  34  years    . 

2 
2 
3 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years  

55  to  64  years  

65  years  and  over  
Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over  

Total  

1 

46 

1 
111 

37 

1 

58 

7 

97 

114 

4 

215 

246 

146 

15 

407 
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TABLE  III.— CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES, 

BY  AGE— Continued. 

A.— BY  RACE:  MAINE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  MASSACHUSETTS,  RHODE  ISLAND-Cont'd. 
RHODE  ISLAND— Continued. 


Age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

Total. 

IRISH. 

Under  15  years 

3 

4 
6 
4 
3 

3 
4 
6 
4 
3 

4 
13 
18 
13 
15 
17 
8 
21 
6 
2 
4 
29 
20 
16 
6 
3 
1 

92 

4 

13 
18 
13 
15 
18 
8 
32 
6 
2 
8 
41 
31 
39 
14 
5 
1 

167 

1 

21  years 

5 
1 

6 

11 
1 

8 

-   3 

22  years 

24  years 

1 

1 
2 
8 
2 
1 

1 

4 
9 
20 

8 
5 
1 

32 

2 
11 
8 
17 
4 
1 

2 
1 
3 
6 
4 
1 

25  to  29  years 

3 
7 
12 
5 
3 
1 

18 

30  to  34  years           .  . 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years    

1 
1 

55  to  64  years 

65  years  and  over 

Otners,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over  

Total 

10 

4 

57 

18 

51 

55 

6 

112 

288 

109 

38 

435 

ITALIAN. 

Under  15  years 

21 
14 
29 
16 
10 
1 
4 
32 
2 
6 
8 
11 
3 

21 
14 
29 
16 
10 
2 
5 
59 
4 
9 
8 
26 
13 
10 
1 
2 

9 

14 
13 

20 
19 
23 
19 
6 
20 
3 
1 
3 
3 
1 

14 
15 
•21 
20 
26 
24 
9 
48 
5 
6 
4 
7 
3 
5 
1 

15  years  

2 

16  years 

1 

17  years  

1 
3 
5 
3 
26 
2 
4 
1 
2 
2 
5 

18  years 

19  years 

1 
1 
27 
2 
3 

20  years      ...... 

21  years 

2 

22  years      

23  years             .... 

1 
"•"$' 

25  to  29  years 

15 
10 
10 
1 
2 

4 

30  to  34  years  

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

1 

55  to  64  years    . 

Others,   reported   as 
21  years  and  over.  .  . 

Total  

5 

2 

2 

1 

5 

162 

76 

238 

147 

58 

8 

213 

POLISH. 

Under  15  years  

1 
4 

9 
26 
28 
18 
16 
9 
7 
3 
5 
7 

1 
4 
11 
27 
32 
24 
27 
18 
12 
8 
15 
30 
11 
8 
1 
1 

20 

15  years  

9 
3 
13 

8 
6 
15 
7 
4 
1 
'2 
7 

9 
3 
14 
8 
7 
15 
16 
6 
4 
3 
30 
17 
•       13 
1 

16  years  .... 

2 
1 
4 
6 
11 
9 
5 
5 
9 
21 
11 
7 

17  vears 

1 

18  years        

19  years 

1 

20  years  

21  years 

8 
2 
3 
1 
23 
17 
13 

1 

22  years 

23  years  

..... 

2 

24  years               .... 

25  to  29  years  

30  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years 

1 

45  to  54  years  

1 

1 

55  to  64  years  

1 

7 

Otners,   reported   as 
21  years  and  over... 

Total  

16 

14 

30 

12 

1 

91 

82 

3 

176 

142 

103 

5 

250 
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TABLE  III.— CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES, 

BY  AGE— Continued. 

A.-BY  RACE:  MAINE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  MASSACHUSETTS,  RHODE  ISLAND— Cont'd. 
RHODE  ISLAND— Concluded. 


Age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

Total. 

PORTUGUESE. 

4 

4 

4 
12 
12 
10 
8 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
3 
2 

12 
13 
11 
12 
2 
3 
6 
6 
2 
4 
13 
6 
4 
1 

4 

is 

11 

6 
1 
2 
3 
1 

13 
11 
6 
2 
4 
5 
2 
1 
3 
2 
3 
6 
1 

1 

1 
1 
4 
1 
2 
4 
3 
1 
1 
11 
4 
3 
1 

2 

1 
2 
2 
1 
1 

3 

1 
2 
2 

25  to  29  years        

1 
1 

4 
1 

1 

2 

1 

45  to  54  year' 

Others,   reported   as 
21  years  and  over 

2 

Total          

49 

15 

64 

62 

39 

2 

103 

OTHER  EACES. 

Under  15  years 

8 
6 
9 
4 
3 
3 
2 
15 

8 
6 
9 
4 
3 
4 
2 
33 

7 
6 
9 
12 

8 
8 
8 
15 

7 
6 
9 
12 
8 
8 
10 
27 
1 
2 
5 
7 
7 
13 

18  years                

1 

20  years             

2 

12 
1 

18 

3 
2 
5 
2 

4 

3 
3 

9 
9 
17 

6 

1 
1 

9 

2 
4 
4 
2 
1 

1 
4 
7 
13 
6 
1 
1 

4 

i 

3 
4 
11 

25  to  29  years 

30  to  34  years 

1 
1 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

65  years  and  over 

Others,  reported   as 
21  years  and  over... 

Total 

5 

11 

6 

6 

23 

71 

56 

127 

97 

40 

8 

145 

ALL  EACES. 

Under  15  years 

108 
127 
147 
119 
87 
55 
59 
113 
38 
31 
32 
55 
23 
33 
10 
3 
1 

62 

108 
127 
147 
120 
88 
61 
64 
236 
48 
43 
44 
164 
118 
193 
81 
23 
3 

194 

87 
147 
211 
212 
214 
188 
135 
188 
82 
43 
58 
134 
50 
44 
17 
8 
2 

191 

87 
150 
217 
215 
227 
211 
162 
•308 
103 
62 
89 
243 
135 
192 
73 
13 
2 

408 

3 
5 
3 

13 
23 
27 
109 
21 
18 
27 
102 
73 
122 
33 
3 

..... 

16  years             .... 

1 

1 
6 
5 
122 
10 
12 
12 
107 
92 
157 
68 
18 
2 

126 

19  years            .  .. 



20  years 

...,,. 

21  years             

1 

22  years 

23  years 

1 
4 
7 
12 
26 
23 
2 

24  years      .... 

25  to  29  years  

2 
3 
3 
,     3 
2 

30  to  34  years  

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

55  to  64  years    ...  . 

65  years  and  over  '. 
Others,   reported   as 
21  years  and  over.  .  . 

Total  

6 

178 

39 

1,103 

738 

21 

1,862 

2,011 

760 

126 

2,897 
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TABLE  III.— CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES, 

BY  AGE— Continued. 

A.— BY  RACE:  MAINE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  MASSACHUSETTS,  RHODE  ISLAND—  Cont'd. 
TOTAL,  NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 


Age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, anc 
deserted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

,   Wid- 
owed, 
divorced 
sepa- 
rated, anc 
deserted. 

Total. 

AMERICAN. 

Under  15  years    

25 
51 
37 
27 
19 
14 
11 
9 
5 
9 
7 
15 
7 
10 
1 

25 
51 
37 
27 
19 
15 
14 
15 
8 
12 
9 
35 
31 
33 
14 
4 
1 

12 

29 
44 
77 
79 
80 
60 
56 
65 
37 
27 
22 
60 
31 
42 
29 
21 
11 

84 

29 
44 
77 
80 
82 
64 
65 
79 
45 
36 
25 
107 
61 
121 
88 
50 
19 

135 

15  years 

16  years  

17  years 

1 
2 
4 
9 
13 
7 
6 
3 
44 
26 
59 
38 
10 
1 

43 

18  years 

19  years           

1 
3 
6 
3 
3 
1 
19 
24 
23 
10 
3 
1 

6 

20  years 

21  years  

1 
1 
3 

22  years 

23  years 

24  years                   .... 

1 

1 

25  to  29  years 

3 
4 
20 
21 
19 
7 

8 

30  to  34  years  

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years  

3 

1 

55  to  64  years 

65  years  and  over 

Others,   reported   as 
21  years  and  over... 

Total 

6 

253 

103 

6 

362 

854 

266 

87 

1,207 

FRENCH  CANADIAN. 

Under  15  years  

182 
228 
205 
163 
159 
115 
114 
106 
71 
58 
47 
139 
51 
58 
12 
3 

182 
228 
207 
164 
160 
120 
123 
163 
89 
81 
86 
342 
246 
416 
155 
30 
7 

221 

187 
311 
415 
405 
420 
376 
382 
299 
231 
151 
136 
403 
143 
145 
47 
10 
1 

188 

187 
312 
419 
407 
445 
414 
434 
378 
286 
220 
214 
749 
405 
629 
215 
34 
3 

381 

15  years  

1 

4 
2 
24 
38 
51 
69 
52 
62 
75 
323 
242 
416 
122 
13 
1 

180 

16  years  .' 

2 
1 
1 

5 
9 
57 
18 
23 
39 
202 
189 
345 
133 
27 
6 

152 

17  years  

18  years  

1 

19  years  

20  years 

1 

10 
3 
7 
3 
23 
20 
68 
46 
11 
1 

13 

21  years..  . 

22  years 

23  years  

24  years 

25  to  29  years  

1 
6 
13 
10 

30  to  34  years  .  . 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years  

55  to  64  years  

65  years  and  over  

1 

,3 

Others,   reported   as 
21  years  and  over... 

Total 

66 

1,777 

1,209 

34 

3,020 

4,250 

1,675 

207 

6,132 

ENGLISH. 

Under  15  years  

39 
48 
34 
27 
19 
20 
9 
18 
8 
8 
7 
23 
15 
20 
9 
1 
1 

16 

39 
48 
34 
27 
19 
21 
9 
35 
15 
11 
7 
65 
53 
126 
86 
25 
7 

64 

22 
51 
64 
74 
69 
60 
67 
77 
50 
33 
38 
87 
29 
44 
13 
1 
2 

77 

22 
51 
64 
74 
69 
66 
76 
121 
59 
45 
52 
162 
95 
201 
73 
19 
5 

169 

15  years  

16  years  

17  years  

18  years  

19  vears  

1 

6 
9 
43 
9 
12 
13 
70 
60 
147 
43 
11 

79 

20  years  .  . 

21  years 

17 

7 
3 

1 

22  years  

23  years  .  .  . 

..... 

5 
6 
10 
17 
7 
3 

13 

24  years  

25  to  29  years  

40 
36 
104 
74 
22 
5 

46 

2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
1 

2 

30  to  34  years  . 

35  to  44  vears 

45  to  54  years  

55  to  64  years  .  . 

65  years  and  over  
Others,   reported  as 
21  years  and  over... 

Total 

322 

355 

14 

691 

858 

502 

63 

1,423 
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TABLE  III.— CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES, 

BY  AGE— Continued. 

A.— BY  RACE:  MAINE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  MASSACHUSETTS,  RHODE  ISLAND— Cont'd. 
TOTAL,  NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP— Continued. 


Age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid-  . 
owed, 
divorced, 
sepa- 
ated,and 
deserted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

Total. 

IRISH. 

Under  15  years 

23 
27 
19 
15 
18 
7 
9 
10 
7 
5 
6 
15 
9 
35 
8 
3 

23 

27 
19 
15 
18 
8 
10 
18 
9 
6 
7 
23 
30 
82 
38 
11 
2 

38 

17 
46 
57 
71 
103 
72 
74 
94 
50 
58 
54 
224 
142 
243 
94 
18 
2 

196 

17 
46 
57 
71 
104 
79 
78 
120 
56 
63 
61 
292 
221 
477 
219 
41 
6 

343 

18  years 

1 
7 
4 
23 
6 
5 
5 
61 
67 
172 
80 
9 
1 

120 

19  years 

1 

8 
2 
1 
1 
8 
21 
41 
25 
6 
1 

23 

21  years 

3 

23  years                .  ... 

24  years 

2 

7 
12 
62 
45 
14 
3 

27 

25  to  29  vea?  s 

30  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years  

6 
5 
2 
1 

4 

45  to  54  years  ....  

55  to  64  vears 

65  years  'and  over 

Others,   reported  as 
21  years  and  over... 

Total 

11 

227 

139 

18 

384 

1,615 

561 

175 

2,351 

ITALIAN. 

Under  15  years 

21 
15 
32 
29 
17 
12 
13 
40 
7 
7 
12 
15 
5 

21 
15 
32 
29 
17 
13 
15 
67 
9 
11 
15 
40 
20 
19 
4 
2 

10 

16 
17 
29 
28 
30 
23 
10 
22 
6 
4 
5 
5 
1 

16 
19 
30 
30 
34 
28 
15 
52 
10 
9 
7 
11 
7 
9 
2 

2. 

16  years           

1 

17  years 

2 
4 
5 
5 
28 
3 
4 
2 
4' 
6 
9 
1 

19  years              ...... 

1 

2 
27 
2 
4 
3 
24 
15 
19 
4 
2 

4 

20  years 

21  years         

2 
1 

1 

22  years              

23  years 

25  to  29  years 

1 

2 

30  to  34  years  

35  to  44  vears    . 

45  to  54  vears 

1 

55  to  64  years    

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over  

Total 

6 

2 

2 

1 

5 

231 

107 

1 

339 

198 

77 

9 

284 

POLISH. 

Under  15  years 

9 
17 
25 
43 
GO 
48 
50 
49 
41 
18 
21 
58 
18 
9 
2 

9 
17 
25 
44 
62 
50 
51 
69 
55 
33 
40 
185 
108 
88 
26 
3 
1 

80 

12 
26 
58 
117 
138 
135 
143 
140 
131 
62 
46 
80 
31 
18 
4 
1 

12 
26 
60 
119 
151 
159 
180 
179 
171 
107 
93 
219 
115 
102 
23 
3 

15  years  

16  years              

2 
2 
13 
24 
37 
38 
39 
45 
43 
132 
75 
74 
12 

17  years 

1 

18  years  

2 
2 
1 
18 
13 
14 
19 
126 
89 
79 
22 
2 
1 

43 

19  years             ...... 

20  years  

21  years 

2 
1 
1 
.... 

1 

1 
1 

22  years 

23  years.  

24  years              

4 
7 
9 
10 
7 
2 

25  to  29  years  

30  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  vears  

2 
1 

55  to  64  years.  .  . 

65  years  and  over  .  .  . 

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over  

Total 

37 

34 

42 

2 

78 

505 

431 

10              946 

1,176 

578 

43 

1,797 
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TABLE  III  —CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES, 

BY  AGE— Continued. 

A.— BY  RACE:  MAINE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  MASSACHUSETTS,  RHODE  ISLAND— Concl'd. 
TOTAL,  NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP— Concluded. 


Age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

Total. 

PORTUGUESE. 

17 
17 
51 
36 
37 
17 
14 
12 
7 
6 
6 
12 
7 
5 

17 
17 
52 
36 
39 
18 
18 
15 
11 
13 
15 
33 
19 
23 
8 
3 

19 

14 

27 
44 
53 
63 
43 
39 
44 
35 
19 
19 
30 
7 
11 
3 

14 

27 
45 
54 
73 
63 
47 
60 
62 
33 
31 
88 
39 
46 
11 

1 

1 
1 
10 
10 
8 
15 
27 
13 
11 
54 
29 
29 
7 

ID  years  

2 
1 
4 
3 
4 
7 
9 
21 
12 
17 
8 
3 

11 

1 

22  years                 

1 
1 
4 
3 
6 
1 

35  to  44  years 

1 

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over  

Total  

8 

12 

26 

38 

252 

102 

2 

356 

463 

241 

17 

721 

OTHER  RACES. 

Under  15  years 

23 
38 
43 
54 
99 
86 
62 
83 
45 
40 
21 
82 
27 
29 
2 

23 
38 
43 
55 
101 
92 
64 
108 
56 
45 
27 
113 
64 
96 
30 
10 
6 

91 

17 
19 
41 
56 
78 
62 
49 
49 
37 
17 
21 
46 
28 
17 
7 

17 
20 

41 
63 
79 
68 
58 
68 
43 
19 
27 
74 
61 
74 
31 
5 
1 

91 

15  years                ..... 

1 

17  years  .           

1 
2 

6 
2 

25 
11 
.      5 
6 
31 
30 
66 
20 
10 
4 

47 

7 
1 
6 
9 
19 
6 
2 
6 
28 
30 
49 
21 
3 

18  years              

20  years              

21  years 

22  years 

23  years               

24  years               

25  to  29  years    

30  to  34  years 

1 
1 
'     2 

3 

8 
3 
2 

1 
7 

35  to  44  years  

45  to  54  years    

55  to  64  years 

65  years  and  over  .  — 
Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over  

Total 

2 
5 

39 

58 

26 

773 

278 

11 

1,062 

602 

214 

24 

840 

ALL  RACES. 

Under  15  years 

339 
441 
446 
394 
428 
319 
282 
327 
191 
151 
127 
359 
139 
166 
34 
7 
1 

189 

339 
441 
449 
397 
435 
337 
304 
'     490 
252 
212 
206 
836 
571 
883 
361 
88 
24 

535 

313 
542 
785 
883 
981 
831 
820 
790 
577 
371 
341 
935 
412 
520 
197 
51 
16 

651 

313 

546 
793 
898 
1,037 
931 
953 
1,057 
732 
532 
510 
1,702 
1,004 
1,659 
662 
152 
34 

1,240 

15  years  

4 
7 
15 
55 
100 
132 
248 
149 
149 
158 
716 
535 
955 
324 
46 
3 

518 

16  years 

2 
2 
7 
18 
22 
161 
60 
60 
78 
471 
422 
694 
302 
75 
18 

332 

1 
1 

1 

17  years 

18  years  

1 

19  years  .           ... 

20  years 

1 
19 
6 
12 
11 
51 
57 
184 
141 
55 
15 

71 

21  years 

2 
1 
1 
1 
6 
10 
23 
25 
6 
5 

14 

22  years  .            

23  years 

24  years 

25  to  29  years 

30  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years  

45  to  54  years    .  . 

55  to  64  years 

65  years  and  over  .  .  . 
Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over  .... 

Total  

4,340 

2,724 

96 

7,160 

10,016 

4,114 

625 

14,755 
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TABLE  HI.— CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES, 

BY  AGE— Continued. 

B.— AMERICANS  ONLY:  VIRGINIA,  NORTH  CAROLINA,  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  GEORGIA, 

ALABAMA,  MISSISSIPPI. 


Age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

Total. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

854 
268 
155 
86 
131 
82 
106 
81 
64 
34 
35 
24 
99 
9 
5 
1 

854 
268 
156 
92 
137 
97 
141 
112 
105 
67 
85 
165 
267 
103 
71 
16 
3 

125 

-  729 
307 
308 
286 
342 
226 
207 
129 
104 
79 
45 
66 
139 
45 
16 
2 
4 

35 

2 
7 
12 
16 
41 
37 
53 
37 
51 
31 
34 
78 
131 
61 
13 
2 

1 

732 
314 
321 
302 
384 
264 
265 
17Q 
156 
116 
80 
158 
277 
135 
38 
5 
5 

88 

1 
6 
6 
15 
35 
31 
40 
33 
49 
137 
167 
94 
64 
15 
3 

77 

1 

1 
1 
5 
4 
1 
6 
1 
14 
7 
29 
9 
1 
1 

16 

19  years              

20  years 

22  years 

1 

24  years               

1 
4 
1 

25  to  29  years 

30  to  34  years  

45  to  54  years 

2 

Others,   reported  as 
21  years  and  over.  . 

Total  

46 

2 

37 

2,080 

773 

11 

2,864 

3,069 

643 

98 

3,810 

VIRGINIA. 

Under  15  years 

198 
58 
60 
41 
53 
32 
42 
201 

198 
58 
60 
41 
54 
36 
48 
612 

147 
63 
85 
56 
68 
40 
42 
^194 

2 

149 
63 
86 
63 
85 
58 
52 
543 

1 

7 
14 
17 
9 
263 

18  years         

1 
4 

6 
390 

3 
1 
1 
86 

21  years  and  over  
Total  

2i 

685 

401 

21 

1,107 

695 

313 

91 

1,099 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Under  15  years    ...  . 

854 
268 
155 
86 
131 
82 
106 
398 

854 
268 
156 
92 
137 
97 
141 
1,119 

729 
307 
308 
286 
342 
226 
207 
664 

2 

7 
12 

16 
41 
37 
53 
475 

1 

732 
314 

321 
302 
384 
264 
265 
1,228 

1 
6 
6 
15 
35 
710 

1 

17  years 

1 

1 
5 
89 

19  years         

20  years 

21  years  and  over  
Total  

11 

2,080 

773 

11 

2,864 

3,069 

643 

98 

3,810 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Under  15  years  

1,357 
435 
o285 
173 
240 
143 
124 
678 

2 
2 
6 
6 
24 
16 
32 
1,429 

1,359 
437 
0291 
179 
264 
159 
156 
2,118 

1,092 
382 
6409 
310 
367 
174 
160 
790 

5 
10 
15 
24 
71 
44 
67 
741 

1,097 
392 
6424 
335 
440 
224 
230 
1,698 

16  years         

17  years 

1 
2 
6 
3 

167 

20  years 

21  years  and  over  — 
Total  

11 

3,435 

1,  517 

11 

4,963 

3,684 

977 

179 

4,840 

o  Including  2  males  reported  as  16  years  and  over.       &  Including  4  females  reported  as  16  years  and  over. 
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TABLE  in.— CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES, 

BY  AGE— Concluded. 

B.— AMERICANS  ONLY:  VIRGINIA,  NORTH  CAROLINA,  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  GEORGIA, 
ALABAMA,  MISSISSIPPI-Concluded. 


Age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

Total. 

GEORGIA. 

Under  15  years 

659 
264 
a207 
149 
141 
83 
73 
522' 

659 
264 
a210 
154 
144 
90 
86 
1,420 

594 

298 
6334 
279 
292 
200 
129 
709 

3 

4 
8 
28 
50 
38 
42 
790 

1 

598 
302 
6342 
307 
344 
240 
172 
1,715 

15  years      

16  years                   -  - 

3 
4 
3 
7 
13 
886 

1 

18  years         

2 
2 
1 

216 

19  years                   ... 

21  years  and  over  
Total 

12 

2,098 

916 

13 

3,027 

2,835 

963 

222 

4,020 

ALABAMA. 

Under  15  years    

454 
119 
c  115 

454 
119 
cllo 
86 
98 
60 
75 
717 

433 
155 
154 
147 
168 
122 
100 
315 

2 
2 
9 
12 
14 
23 
33 
348 

435 

158 
163 
159 

182 
147 
134 

774 

15  years 

1 

16  years         

17  years 

81 
92 
55 
67 
263 

5 
6 
5 
8 
442 

18  years  

19  years             ....... 

2 
1 
111 

20  years 

21  years  and  over  
Total 

12 

1.246 

406 

12 

1,724 

1,594 

443 

115 

2,152 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Under  15  years 

237 
43 
51 
23 
26 
13 

r 

238 
43 
52 
23 
27 
13 
19 
182 

170 
73 
79 
59 
101 
34 
51 
191 

170 
75 
81 
63 
114 
40 
60 
414 

15  years 

1 

2 
4 
10 
6 
8 
138 

1 

16  years      

i 

17  years 

18  years  

i 

3 

19  years             .  ... 

20  years 

17 
62 

2 
114 

1 
85 

21  years  and  over...'.  . 
Total 

6 

472 

119 

6 

597 

758 

169 

90 

1,017 

TOTAL,  SOUTHERN 
GROUP. 

Under  15  years  

3,759 
1,187 
a-873 
553 
683 
408 
429 
2,124 

3 
2 
11 
21 
41 
47 
96 
3,971 

3,762 
1,189 
d  884 
575 
724 
455 
525 
6,168 

3,165 
1,278 
el,  369 
1,137 
1,338 
796 
689 
2,863 

14 

24 
47 
91 
200 
165 
212 
2,755 

2 
2 

1 
1 
11 
12 
12 
754 

3,181 
1,304 
el,  417 
1.229 
1,549 
973 
913 
6,372 

15  years  

16  years 

17  years 

1 

18  years  

19  years 

20  years  

21  years  and  over  
Total 

73 

10,016 

4,192 

74 

14,282 

12,635 

3,508 

795 

16,  938 

o  Including  1  male  reported  as  16  years  and  over.       d  Including  3  males  reported  as  16  years  and  over. 
&  Including  1  female  reported  as  16  years  and  over.    « Including  5  females  reported  as  16  years  and  over, 
e  Including  2  males  reported  as  16  years  and  over. 
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TABLE  IV.— PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  CONJUGAL  CON- 
DITION, FOR  FOUR  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES  COMBINED. 

This  table  shows,  by  race,  for  the  four  New  England  States  com- 
bined the  number  of  female  employees  of  each  specified  age  and  the 
per  cent  of  that  number  who  were  single,  married,  and  widowed, 
divorced,  separated,  and  deserted.  The  division  into  age  groups  is 
the  same  as  in  the  preceding  table,  the  figures  of  this  table  being 
based  upon  those  of  Section  B  of  the  preceding  table.  The  figures 
refer  to  the  number  of  female  employees  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  several 
establishments  investigated  during  a  particular  pay  period  toward 
the  end  of  1907  or  in  the  early  part  of  1908  for  whom  the  facts  cov- 
ered by  the  table  were  reported. 

An  examination  of  the  table  shows,  for  example,  referring  to  the 
group  of  columns  relating  to  all  races  that  100  per  cent  of  the 
employees  under  15  years  of  age  were  single  and  that  the  per  cent  of 
single  decreased  gradually  with  each  age,  except  at  the  age  of  22  years, 
until  the  lowest  point  was  reached  at  the  age  group  45  to  54,  where 
only  29.8  per  cent  were  single.  On  the  other  hand,  the  per  cent  of 
married,  beginning  with  0.7  at  15  years,  increased  until  at  35  to  44 
years  57.6  per  cent  were  married.  The  per  cent  of  widowed,  divorced, 
separated,  or  deserted  was  quite  small  until  the.  age  group  35  to  44 
was  reached,  after  which  it  increased  rapidly.  The  table  shows  in 
like  manner  the  facts  for  each  separate  race. 

TABLE  IV.— PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  SPECIFIED 
AGE  SINGLE,  MARRIED,  AND  WIDOWED,  DIVORCED,  SEPARATED, 
AND  DESERTED,  BY  RACE,  FOR  FOUR  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES  COM- 
BINED. 


Age. 

American. 

French  Canadian. 

Total 
number. 

Per  cent  of  each  specified  age  — 

Total 
number. 

Per  cent  of  each  specified  age  — 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

Under  15  years 

29 
44 
77 
80 
82 
64 
65 
79 
45 
36 
25 
107 
61 
121 
88 
50 
19 

135 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
98.8 
97.6 
93.8 
86.2 
82.3 
82.2 
75.0 
88.0 
56.1 
50.8 
34.7 
32.9 
42.0 
57.9 

62.2 

187 
312 
419 
407 
445 
414 
434 
.378 
286 
220 
214 
749 
405 
629 
215 
34 
3 

381 

100.0 
99.7 
99.0 
99.5 
94.4 
90.8 
88.0 
79.1 
80.8 
68.6 
63.6 
53.8 
35.3 
23.1 
21.9 
29.4 
33.4 

49.3 

15  years  .          

6.3 
1.0 
.5 
5.4 
9.2 

16  years 

17  years 

1.2 
2.4 
6,2 
13.8 
16.4 
15.6 
16.7 
12.0 
41.1 
42.6 
48.8 
43.2 
20.0 
5.3 

31.9 

18  years  

0.2 

19  years 

20  years  

""i.Y 

2.2 
8.3 

11.8 
18.3 
18.2 
28.2 
35.0 
43.1 
59.8 
66.1 
56.7 
38.2 
33.3 

47.3 

.2 
2.6 
1.0 
3.2 
1.4 
3.1 
4.9 
10.8 
21.4 
32.4 
33.3 

3.4 

21  years  

22  years  . 

23  years 

24  years  

25  to  29  years..  .  . 

2.8 
6.C 
10.5 
23.9 
38.0 
36.8 

5.9 

30  to  34  years  
35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years  

55  to  64  years  
65  years  and  over  
Others,   reported   as 
21  years  and  over... 

Total 

1,207 

70.8 

22.0 

7.2 

6,132 

69.3 

27.3 

3.4 
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TABLE  IV.— PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  SPECIFIED 
AGE  SINGLE,  MARRIED,  AND  WIDOWED,  DIVORCED,  SEPARATED, 
AND  DESERTED,  BY  RACE,  FOR  FOUR  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES  COM- 
BINED—Continued. 


Age. 

English. 

Irish. 

Total 
number. 

Per  cent  of  each  specified  age- 

Per  cent  of  each  specified  age- 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

Total 
number. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

Under  15  years 

22 
51 
64 
74 
69 
66 
76 
121 
59 
45 
52 
162 
95 
201 
73 
19 
5 

169 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
90.9 
88.2 
63.6 
84.7 
73.3 
73.1 
53.7 
30.5 
21.9 
17.8 
5.3 
40.0 

45.6 

17 
46 
57 
71 
104 
79 
78 
120 
56 
63 
61 
292 
221 
477 
219 
41 
6 

343 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
99.0 
91.1 
94.9 
78.3 
89.3 
92.1 
88.5 
76.7 
64.3 
50.9 
42.9 
43.9 
33.3 

57.1 

15  years 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

1.0 
8.9 
5.1 
19.2 
10.7 
7.9 
8.2 
20.9 
30.3 
36.1 
36.5 
22.0 
16.7 

35.0 

19  years 

9.1 
11.8 
35.6 
15.3 
26.7 
25.0 
43.2 
63.2 
73.1 
58.9 
57.9 

20  years 

21  years  

0.8 

2.5 

22  years 

23  years  

24  years  .           .... 

1.9 
3.1 
6.3 
5.0 
23.3 
36.8 
60.0 

7.7 

3.3 
2.4 
5.4 
13.0 
20.6 
34.1 
50.0 

7.9 

25  to  29  years 

30  to  34  years  

35  to  44  years.. 

45  to  54  years 

55  to  64  years  

65  years  and  over  
Others,   reported  as 
21  years  and  oven  .  . 

Total 

46.7 

1,423 

60.3 

35.3 

4.4 

2,351 

68.7 

23.9 

7.4 

Age. 

Italian. 

Polish. 

Total 
number. 

Per  cent  of  each  specified  age- 

Per  cent  of  each  specified  age- 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

Total 
number. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

Under  15  years  

16 
19 
30 
30 
34 
28 
15 
52 
10 
9 
7 
11 
7 
9 
2 

100.0 
89.5 
96.7 
93.3 
88.2 
82.1 
66.7 
42.3 
60.0 
44.4 
71.4 
45.4 
14.3 

12 
26 
60 
119 
151 
159 
180 
179 
171 
107 
93 
219 
115 
102 
23 
3 

100.0 
100.0 
96.7 
98.3 
91.4 
84.9 
79.4 
78.2 
76.6 
57.9 
49.5 
.36.5 
27.0 
17.6 
17.4 
33.3 

15  years  

10.5 

16  years  

3.3 

3.3 

1.7 
8.6 
15.1 
20.6 
21.2 
22.8 
42.1 
46.2 
60.3 
65.2 
72.6 
52.2 

17  years 

6.7 
11.8 
17.9 
33.3 
53.9 
30.0 
44.4 
28.6 
36.4 
85.7 
100.0 



18  years  

19  years  .  . 

20  years 

21  years 

3.8 
10.0 
11.2 

0.6 
.6 

22  years  .  .  . 

23  years 

24  years  

4.3 
3.2 

7.8 
9.8 
30.4 
66.7 

25  to  29  years.  . 

18.2 

30  to  34  years  

35  to  44  years  

45  to  54  years  

50.0 

50.0 

55  to  64  years 

65  years  and  over.  .  . 

Others,   reported  as 
21  years  and  over... 

Total 

5 

40.0 

40.0 

20.0 

78 

43.6 

53.8 

2.6 

284 

69.7 

27.1 

3.2 

1,797 

65.4 

32.2 

2.4 

49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 41 
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TABLE  IV.— PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  SPECIFIED 
AGE  SINGLE,  MARRIED,  AND  WIDOWED,  DIVORCED,  SEPARATED, 
AND  DESERTED,  BY  RACE,  FOR  FOUR  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES  COM- 
BINED—Concluded. 


Age. 

Portuguese. 

Other  races. 

Total 
number. 

Per  cent  of  each  specified  age- 

Total 
number. 

Per  cent  of  each  specified  age- 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

Under  15  years  
15  years 

14 
27 
45 
54 
73 
53 
47 
60 
62 
33 
31 
88 
39 
46 
11 

100.0 
100.0 
97.8 
98.1 
86.3 
81.1 
83.0 
73.3 
56.5 
57.6 
61.3 
34.1 
17.9 
23.9 
27.3 

17 
20 
41 
63 
79 
68 
58 
68 
43 
19 
27 
74 
61 
74 
31 
5 
1 

91 

100.0 
95.0 
100.  0 
88.9 
98.7 
91.2 
84.5 
72.1 
86.0 
89.5 
77.8 
62.2 
45.9 
23.0 
22.6 

5.0 

16  years              .... 

2.2 
1.9 
13.7 
18.9 
17.0 
25.0 
43.5 
39.4 
35.5 
61.4 
74.4 
63.1 
63.6 

17  years 

11.1 
1.3 
8.8 
15.5 
27.9 
14.0 
10.5 
22.2 
37.8 
49.2 
66.2 
67.7 
60.0 

18  years  

19  years  . 

20  years  

""i.y 

21  years  

22  years 

23  years  

3.0 
3.2 
4.5 

7.7 
13.0 
9.1 

24  years 

25  to  29  years 

30  to  34  years  

4.9 
10.8 
9.7 
40.0 
100.0 

7.7 

35  to  44  years.. 

45  to  54  years 

55  to  64  years 

65  years  and  over 

Others,   reported   as 
21  years  and  over.  .  . 

Total 

38 

31.6 

08.4 

63.7 

28.6 

721 

64.2 

33.4 

2.4 

840             71.7 

25.5 

2.8 

Age. 

All  races. 

Total 
number. 

Per  cent  of  each  specified  age- 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
sepa- 
rated ,  and 
deserted. 

Under  15  years.     .... 

313 

546 
793 
898 
1,037 
931 
953 
1,057 
732 
532 
510 
1,702 
1,004 
1,659 
662 
152 
34 
1,240 

100.0 
99.3 
99.0 
98.3 
94.6 
89.3 
86.0 
74.7 
78.8 
69.7 
66.9 
54.9 
41.0 
31.3 
29.8 
33.5 
47.1 
52.5 

15  yearsi. 

0.7 
.9 
1.7 
5.3 
10.7 
13.9 
23.5 
20.4 
28.0 
31.0 
42.1 
53.3 
57.6 
48.9 
30.3 
8.8 
41.8 

16  years  ... 

0.1 

17  years  .    ....... 

18  years 

.1 

19  years  

20  years  . 

.1 
1.8 

.8 
2.3 
2.1 
3.0 
5.7 
11.1 
21.3 
36.2 
44.1 
5.7 

21  years  " 

22  years  

23  years  .         .  . 

24  years 

25  to  29  years  

30  to  34  years.  . 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years  

55  to  64  years.      .     .  . 

65  years  and  over 

Others,  reported  as  21  years  and  over  

Total  

14,755 

67.9 

27.9 

4.2 
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TABLE  V.— PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  CONJUGAL  CON- 
DITION, FOR  EACH  STATE. 

This  table  shows  for  each  State  the  number  of  female  employees 
of  each  specified  age  and  the  per  cent  of  that  number  who  were  single, 
married,  and  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  and  deserted.  The 
division  into  age  groups  is  the  same  as  in  the  two  tables  immediately 
preceding,  the  figures  of  this  table  being  based  upon  those  of  sections 
A  and  B  of  Table  III.  For  the  four  New  England  States  the  ages  are 
presented  in  detail  up  to  24,  then  by  five-year  groups  to  34,  and 
beyond  that  by  ten-year  groups.  The  same  age  division  is  also  made 
in  the  case  of  North  Carolina,  that  being  the  only  Southern  State 
for  which  specified  age  data  could  be  secured  in  sufficient  detail  to 
warrant  subdivision  above  20.  All  of  the  six  Southern  States  are 
then  presented  by  detailed  ages  up  to  21  and  beyond  that  all  the 
employees  are  grouped  together  as  "21  years  of  age  and  over/7  The 
figures  refer  to  the  number  of  female  employees  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the 
several  establishments  during  a  particular  pay  period  toward  the  end 
of  1907  or  in  the  early  part  of  1908  for  whom  the  facts  covered  by  the 
table  were  reported. 

Reference  to  the  table  shows,  for  example,  taking  the  group  of 
columns  relating  to  Maine,  that  3,062  female  employees  of  all  ages 
were  at  work  in  the  mills  investigated  and  that  of  these  67.8  per  cent 
were  single,  27.7  per  cent  married,  and  4.5  per  cent  widowed,  divorced, 
separated,  or  deserted.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-six  were  20  years  of 
age,  that  being  the  greatest  number  at  any  single  age.  Of  that  group 
87.3  per  cent  were  single,  12.7  per  cent  married,  and  none  were 
widowed,  divorced,  separated,  or  deserted.  It  will  be  seen  further 
that  in  this  State  only  1.1  per  cent  of  those  16  years  of  age  were 
married,  but  that  the  per  cent  single  steadily  diminished,  beginning 
with  16  years,  reaching  the  minimum  in  the  group  55  to  64  years.  The 
per  cent  of  those  who  were  married  did  not  reach  10  per  cent  at  any 
age  under  20.  Beyond  that  the  percentage  showed  quite  a  steady 
increase,  reaching  the  maximum,  61.1  per  cent,  in  the  group  35  to  44 
years.  The  group  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  and  deserted 
became  relatively  most  important  after  54  years  of  age.  The  ten- 
year  group,  55  to  64,  included  45.3  per  cent  of  all  the  female  employees 
of  this  class.  Below  35  years  it  will  be  seen  the  widowed,  divorced, 
separated,  and  deserted  were  relatively  unimportant.  The  figures 
relating  to  each  of  the  other  States  may  be  studied  and  read  in  like 
manner. 
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TABLE  V.— PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  SPECIFIED 
AGE  SINGLE,  MARRIED,  AND  WIDOWED,  DIVORCED,  SEPARATED 
AND  DESERTED,  FOR  EACH  STATE. 


Age. 

Maine. 

New  Hampshire. 

Total 
number. 

Per  cent  of  each  specified  age  — 

Total 
number. 

Per  cent  of  each  specified  age- 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

Under  15  years 

97 
144 
184 
194 
199 

H-X5 

236 
130 
130 
105 
107 
388 
209 
404 
168 
53 
18 

126 

100.0 
100.0 
98.9 
98.5 
95.5 
94.0 
87.3 
83.8 
76.9 
76.2 
61.7 
53.1 
42.6 
28.2 
32.1 
26.4 
38.9 

53.2 

21 

44 
61 
59 
71 
62 
56 
48 
33 
29 
26 
99 
58 
109 
56 
19 
6 

88 

100.0 
97.7 
100.0 
100.0 
94.4 
83.9 
91.1 
81.2 
69.7 
69.0 
65.4 
51.5 
39.7 
25.7 
21.4 
42.1 
50.0 

35.2 

15  years 

2.3 

16  years 

1.1 
1.5 
4.0 
6.0 
12.7 
15.5 
21.6 
22.9 
37.4 
44.6 
52.6 
61.1 
49.4 
28.3 
16.7 

40.5 

17  years 

18  years  

0.5 

5.6 
Hi.  1 
8.9 
14.6 
30.  3 
27.6 
34.6 
45.5 
51.7 
57.8 
46.4 
21.1 

19  years 

20  years  

21  years 

.7 
1.5 
.9 
.9 
2.3 
4.8 
10.7 
18.5 
45.3 
44.4 

6.3 

4.2 

22  years  

23  years  

3.4 

"~"3."6 
8.6. 
16.5 
32.2 
36.8 
50.0 

24  years 

25  to  29  years 

30  to  34  years  

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years  

55  to  64  years 

65  years  and  over  
Others,   reported   as 
21  years  and  over.  .  . 

Total  

64.8 

3,062 

67.8 

27.7 

4.5 

945 

64.5 

29.5 

6.0 

Age. 

Massachusetts. 

Rhode  Island. 

Total 
number. 

Per  cent  of  each  specified  age- 

Total 
number. 

Per  cent  of  each  specified  age- 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, and 
dt-^orled. 

Under  15  years 

108 
208 
331 
430 
540 
492 
499 
565 
466 
336 
288 
974 
602 
954 
365 
67 
8 

618 

100.0 
100.0 
100.  0 
97.9 
94.4 
88.4 
85.8 
79.5 
79.8 
67.8 
69.4 
55.9 
41.5 
35.0 
31.2 
31.4 
50.0 

58.6 

87 
150 
217 
215 
227 
211 
162 
308 
103 
62 
89 
243 
135 
192 
73 
13 
2 

408 

100.0 
98.0 
97.2 
98.6 
94.3 
89.1 
83.3 
61.0 
79.6 
69.4 
65.2 
55.1 
37.1 
22.9 
23.3 
(il.5 
100.0 

46.8 

2.0 
2.3 
1.4 
5.7 
10.9 
16.7 
35.4 
20.4 
29.0 
30.3 
42.0 
54.0 
(«.  C» 
45.2 
23.1 

16  years 

0.5 

17  years 

2.1 
5.6 
11.6 
14.0 
19.6 
19.3 
29.5 
28.5 
40.8 
53.5 
54.8 
49.9 
35.8 

18  years  

19  years 

20  years  

0.2 
.9 
.9 
2.7 
2.1 
3.3 
5.0 
10.2 
18.9 
32.8 
50.0 

3.9 

21  years  

3.6 

22  years 

23  years  

1.6 
4.5 
2.9 
8.9 
1?,.  5 
31.5 
15.4 

24  years 

25  to  29  years 

35  to  44  years  .  . 

45  to  54  vears 

55  to  64  years... 

65  years  and  over  
Others,   reported   as 
21  years  and  over... 

Total  

37.5 

43.6 

9.6 

7,851 

67.8 

28.4 

3.8 

2,897 

60.4 

26.2 

4.4 
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TABLE  V.— PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  SPECIFIED 
AGE  SINGLE,  MARRIED,  AND  WIDOWED,  DIVORCED,  SEPARATED, 
AND  DESERTED,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 


Age. 

North  Carolina. 

Total 
number. 

Per  cent  of  each  specified  age- 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and 
deserted. 

Under  15  years                                                                    

732 
314 
321 
302 
384 
264 
265 
170 
156 
116 
80 
158 
277 
135 
38 
5 
5 
88 

99.6 
97.8 
96.0 
94.7 
89.1 
85.6 
78.1 
75.9 
66.7 
68.1 
56.2 
41.8 
50.2 
33.3 
42.1 
40.0 
80.0 
39.8 

0.3 
2.2 
3.7 
5.3 
10.7 
14.0 
20.0 
21.8 
32.7 
26.7 
42.5 
49.4 
47.3 
45.2 
34.2 
40.0 

0.1 

.3 

17  years                          .          .                            

18  years                                                                         

.2 
.4 
1.9 
2.3 
.6 
5.2 
1.3 
8.8 
2.5 
21.5 
23.7 
20.0 
20.0 
18.2 

20  years                                                                    

21  years                                                                            

22  years 

23  years                                                                            

25  to  29  years       

30  to  34  years                                                                             .  .  . 

35  to  44  years   

45  to  54  years                                                                   

55  to  64  years 

65  years  and  over       .                                          

Others,  reported  as  21  years  and 
Total 

over                                  .  ... 

42.0 

3,810 

80.5 

16.9 

2.6 

Age. 

Virginia. 

North  Carolina. 

Total 
number. 

Per  cent  of  each  specified  age- 

Total 
number. 

Per  cent  of  each  specified  age- 

Wid- 
owed, 

Single.     Married.   *^| 
and 
deserted. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and 
deserted. 

Under  15  years 

149 
63 

86 
63 
85 
58 
52 
543 

98.7             1.3 

732 
314 

321 
302 
384 
264 
265 
1,228 

99.6 
97.8 
96.0 
94.7 
89.1 
85.6 
78.1 
54.1 

0.3 
2.2 
3.7 
5.3 

10.7 
14.0 
20.0 

38.7 

0.1 

15  years 

100  0 

16  years  . 

98.8             1.2    

.3 

17  years 

88.  9            11.  1 

18  years  

80.0            16.5              3.5 
69.0            29.3              1.7 
80.8            17.3              1.9 
35.7            48.4            15.9 

.2 
.4 
1.9 
7.2 

19  years 

20  years  

21  years  and  over  
Total 

1,099 

63.2            28.5              8.3 

3,810 

80.5 

16.9 

2.6 
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TABLE  V.— PER  CENT  OP  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  SPECIFIED 
AGE  SINGLE,  MARRIED,  AND  WIDOWED,  DIVORCED,  SEPARATED, 
AND  DESERTED,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Concluded. 


Age. 

South  Carolina. 

Georgia. 

Total 
number. 

Per  cent  of  each  specified  age- 

Total 
number. 

Per  cent  of  each  specified  age- 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
•and 
deserted. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and 
deserted. 

Under  15  years 

1.097 
392 
a424 
335 
440 
224 
230 

99.5 
97.4 
96.5 
92.5 
83.  4 
77.7 
69.6 
46.5 

0.5 
2.6 
3.5 
7.2 
16.1 
19.6 
29.1 
43.  6 

598 
302 
6342 
307 
344 
240 
172 
1,715 

99.3 
98.7 

9()!9 
84.9 
83.4 
75.0 
41.3 

0.5 
1.3 
2.3 

9.1 
14.5 
15.8 
24.4 

46.1 

0.2 

15  years  

16  years 

17  years  

0.3 
.5 
2.7 
1.3 
9.9 

18  years      ......  ... 

.6 

.8 
.6 
12.6 

19  years 

20  years 

21  years  and  over  
Total  

1,698 

4,840 

76.1 

20.2 

3.7 

4,020 

70.5 

24.0 

5.5 

Age. 

Alabama. 

Mississippi. 

Total 
number. 

Per  cent  of  each  specified  age- 

Total 
number. 

Per  cent  of  each  specified  age  — 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and 
deserted. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and 
deserted. 

Under  15  years  

435 
158 
163 
159 
182 
147 
134 
774 

99.6 
98.1 
94.5 
92.5 
92.3 
83.0 
74.6 
40.7 

0.4 
1.3 
5.5 
7.5 

7.7 
15.6 
24.6 
45.0 

170 
75 
81 
63 
114 
40 
60 
414 

100.0 
97.4 
97.5 
93.7 
88.6 
85.0 
85.0 
46.2 

15  years  .  .        

0.6 

1.3 
2.5 
6.3 
8.8 
15.0 
13.3 
33.3 

1.3 

16  years 

17  years  

18  years 

2.6 

19  years  

1.4 

.8 
14.3 

20  years 

1.7 
20.5 

21  years  and  over  
Total  

2,152 

74.1 

20.6 

6.3 

1,017 

74.5 

16.6 

8.9 

a,  Including  4  females  reported  as  16  years  and  over. 
6  Including  1  female  reported  as  16  years  and  over. 

TABLE  VI.— PER    CENT  OF  FEMALE   EMPLOYEES  OF   EACH  AGE,  BY  CON- 
JUGAL CONDITION,  FOR  FOUR  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES  COMBINED. 

This  table  shows,  by  race,  for  the  four  New  England  States  combined 
the  per  cent  of  the  total  female  employees  of  each  specified  conjugal 
condition  who  were  in  each  age  group.  The  classification  by  race 
and  the  division  into  age  groups  are  uniform  with  the  preceding  tables 
relating  to  conjugal  condition,  the  figures  of  this  table  being  based  upon 
those  of  section  B  of  Table  III.  The  figures  refer  to  the  number  of 
female  employees  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  several  establishments  during 
a  particular  pay  period  toward  the  end  of  1907  or  in  the  early  part  of 
1908  for  whom  the  facts  covered  by  the  table  were  reported. 
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An  examination  of  the  table  shows,  for  example,  referring  to  the 
group  of  columns  relating  to  all  races,  that  of  the  single  females 
employed  3.1  per  cent  were  under  15  years  of  age,  5.4  were  15  years, 
and  that  the  per  cent  for  each  age  continued  to  increase  up  to  18, 
where  9.8  per  cent  were  found.  At  19  there  was  a  slight  decrease, 
and  after  20  the  decrease  became  more  rapid,  until  at  24  years  only  3.4 
per  cent  were  found.  Beyond  24  years  of  age  the  women  are  presented 
by  groups,  but  it  will  be  seen  by  computing  the  averages  for  the 
groups  that  the  per  cent  at  any  single  age  rapidly  decreased.  Of  the 
married  women,  few  came  into  the  industry  as  married  workers  below 
18  years  of  age,  where  1.3  per  cent  of  all  married  women  are  found. 
Beyond  that  age  the  number  increased  slowly,  6  per  cent  of  them  being 
21  years  of  age,  but  the  per  cent  at  22,  23,  and  24  not  exceeding  4  in 
any  one  age.  At  35  to  44,  a  ten-year  group,  the  per  cent  was  23.2, 
this  group  thus  showing  the  greatest  concentration  of  the  married 
women.  Of  the  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  and  deserted,  the  per- 
centage is  very  small  at  each  age  under  25,  the  largest  percentage  being 
3  per  cent  at  21  years.  The  figures  relating  to  the  several  races  may 
be  read  in  like  manner. 

TABLE  VI.— PER  CENT  OF  SINGLE,  MARRIED,  AND  WIDOWED, 
DIVORCED,  SEPARATED,  AND  DESERTED  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  OF 
EACH  SPECIFIED  AGE,  BY  RACE,  FOR  FOUR  NEW  ENGLAND 
STATES  COMBINED. 


Age. 

American. 

French  Canadian. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

Total. 

Under  15  years 

3.4 
5.2 
9.0 
9.2 
9.4 
7.0 
6.6 
7.6 
4.3 
3.2 
2.6 
7.0 
3.6 
4.9 
3.4 
2.5 
1.3 

9.8 

2.4 
3.6 
6.4 
6.6 
6.8 
5.3 
5.4 
6.5 
3.7 
3.0 
2.1 
8.9 
5.1 
10.0 
7.3 
4.1 
1.6 

11.2 

4.4 
7.3 
9.8 
9.5 
9.9 
8.9 
9.0 
7.0 
5.4 
3.6 
3.2 
9.5 
3.4 
3.4 
1.1 
.2 
(•) 

4.4 

3.0 
5.1 
6.8 
6.6 
7.3 
6.7 
7.1 
6.2 
4.7 
3.6 
3.5 
12.2 
6.6 
10.3 
3.5 
.6 
(a) 

6.2 

15  years  

0.1 
.2 
.1 
,     1.4 
2.3 
3.0 
4.1 
3.1 
3.7 
4.5 
19.3 
14.5 
24.8 
7.3 
.8 
.1 

10.7 

16  years 

17  years 

0.4 
.7 
1.5 
3.4 
4.9 
2.6 
2.2 
1.1 
16.5 
9.8 
22.2 
14.3 
3.8 
.4 

16.2 

18  years  

0.5 

19  years 

20  years  

.5 
4.8 
1.4 
3.4 
1.4 
11.1 
9.7 
32.9 
22.2 
5.3 
.5 

21  years  

1.2 
1.2 
3.4 

~"3.~4~ 
4.6 
23.0 
24.1 
21.8 
8.1 

9.2 

22  years 

23  years  

24  years  . 

25  to  29  years 

30  to  34  years  

35  to  44  years    .... 

45  to  54  years 

55  to  64  years  

65  years  and  over  
Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over  

Total.. 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.  0 

100.0 

•  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 
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TABLE  VI.— PER  CENT  OF  SINGLE,  MARRIED,  AND  WIDOWED, 
DIVORCED,  SEPARATED,  AND  DESERTED  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  OF 
EACH  SPECIFIED  AGE,  BY  RACE,  FOR  FOUR  NEW  ENGLAND 
STATES  COMBINED— Continued. 


Age. 

English. 

Irish. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

Total. 

Under  15  years 

2.6 
6.0 
7.5 

1  5 

1.1 
2.9 
3.5 
4.4 
6.4 
4.5 
4.6 
5.8 
3.1 
3.6 
3.3 
13.9 
8.8 
15.0 
5.8 
1.1 
.1 

12.1 

0.7 
2.0 
2.4 
3.0 
4.4 
3.4 
3.3 
5.1 
2.4 
2.7 
2.6 
12.4 
9.4 
20.3 
9.3 
1.7 
.3 

14.6 

15  years           .... 

3.6 
4.5 
5.2 
4.9 
4.6 
5.3 
8.5 
4.1 
3.2 
3.7 
11.4 
6.7 
14.1 
5.1 
1.3 
.4 

11.9 

16  years 

17  years  

8.6 
8.0 
7.0 
7.8 
9.0 
5.8 
3.9 
4.4 
10.1 
3.4 
Al 
1.5 
.1 
2 

18  years. 

6.2 
1.2 
.7 
4.1 
1.1 
.9 
.9 
10.9 
11.9 
30.6 
14.3 
1.6 
.2 

21.4 

19  years 

1.2 
1.8 
8.6 
1.8 
2.4 
2.6 
13.9 
11.9 
29.3 
8.6 
2.2 

20  years  

21  years                   ... 

1.6 

1.7 

22  years 

23  years  

"Tt 

4.0 
6.9 
35.4 
25.7 
8.0 
1.7 

15.4 

24  years  . 

1.6 
7.9 
9.5 
15.9 
27.0 
11.1 
4.8 

20.6 

25  to  29  years 

30  to  34  years    

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

55  to  64  years         .... 

65  years  and  over 

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over  

Total 

9.0 

15.7 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.  Q 

Age. 

Italian. 

Polish. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

Total. 

Under  15  years 

8.1 
8.6 
14.7 
14.1 
15.2 
11.6 
5.1 
11.1 
3.0 
2.0 
2.5 
2.5 
.5 

5.6 
6.7 
10.5 
10.5 
12.0 
9.8 
5.3 
18.3 
3.5 
3.2 
2.5 
3.9 
2.5 
3.2 
.7 

1.0 
2.2 
4.9 
10.0 
11.7 
11.5 
12.2 
11.9 
11.1 
5.3 
3.9 
6.8 
2.6 
1.5 
.4 
1 

0.7 
1.4 
3.3 
6.6 
8.4 
8.8 
10.0 
10.0 
9.5 
6.0 
5.2 
12.2 
6.4 
5.7 
1.3 
.2 

15  years  

2.6 

16  years  

11.1 

6.3 
.3 
2.3 
4.2 
6.4 
6.6 
6.7 
7.8 
7.4 
22.8 
13.0 
12.8 
2.1 

17  years 

2.6 
5.2 
6.5 
6.5 
36.3 
3.9 
5.2 
2.6 
5.2 
7.8 
11.7 
1.3 

18  years 

19  years  .      .......... 

20  years 

21  years 

22.2 
11.1 
11.1 

2.3 
2.3 

22  years  

23  years 

24  years  

9.3 

16.3 
20.9 
23.2 
16.3 
4.7 

25  to  29  years    . 

22.3 

30  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years  

45  to  54  years 

11.1 

55  to  64  years 

65  years  and  over  

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over  

Total  

1.0 

2.6 

11.1 

1.8 

2.9 

7.3 

4.7 

4.3 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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TABLE  VI.— PER  CENT  OF  SINGLE,  MARRIED,  AND  WIDOWED, 
DIVORCED,  SEPARATED,  AND  DESERTED  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  OF 
EACH  SPECIFIED  AGE,  BY  RACE,  FOR  FOUR  NEW  ENGLAND 
STATES  COMBINED— Concluded. 


Age. 

Portuguese. 

Other  races. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

Total. 

Under  15  years 

3.0 
5.8 
9.5 
11.4 
13.6 
9.3 
8.4 
9.5 
7.6 
4.1 
4.1 
6.5 
1.5 
2.4 
.7 

1.9 
3.8 
6.2 
7.5 
10.1 
7.4 
6.5 
8.3 
8.6 
4.6 
4.3 
12.2 
5.4 
6.4 
1.5 

2.8 
3.2 
6.8 
9.3 
13.0 
10.3 
8.1 
8.1 
6.2 
2.8 
3.5 
7.6 
4.7 
2.8 
1.2 

2.0 
2.4 
4.9 
7.5 
9.4 
8.1 
6.9 
8.1 
5.1 
2.3 
3.2 
8.8 
7:3 
8.8 
3.7 
.6 
.1 

10.8 

15  years 

0.5 



0.4 
.4 
4.2 
4.2 
3.3 
6.2 
11.2 
5.4 
4.6 
22.4 
12.0 
12.0 
2.9 

17  years 

3.3 
.5 

2.8 
4.2 
8.9 
2.8 
'     .9 
2.8 
13.1 
14.0 
22.9 
9.8 
1.4 

18  years 

19  years  .  .        .  . 

20  years 

21  years 

5.9 

22  years  . 

23  years 

5.9 
5.9 
23.5 
17.6 
35.3 
5.9 

24  years  .  .               ... 

25  to  29  years 

30  to  34  years  

12.5 
33.3 
12.5 

8.3 
4.2 

29.2 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years  

55  to  64  years 

65  years  and  over 

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over.   . 

2.6 

10.8 

5.3 

9.6 

12.1 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

108.0 

Age. 

All  races. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

Total. 

Under  15  years 

3.1 
5.4 
7.8 
8.8 
9.8 
8.3 
8.2 
7.9 
5.8 
3.7 
3.4 
9.3 
4.1 
5.2 
2.0 
.5 
.2 
6.5 

2.1 
3.7 
5.4 
6.1 
7.0 
6.3 
6.5 
7.2 
5.0 
3.6 
3.5 
11.5 
6.8 
11.2 
4.5 
1.0 
.2 
8.4 

15  years  .  .          

0.1 
.2 
.4 
1.3 
2.4 
3.2 
6.0 
3.6 
3.6 
3.9 
17.4 
13.0 
23.2 
7.9 
1.1 
.1 
12.6 

16  years 

0.2 

17  years  

18  years  

.2 

19  years 

20  yeetrs  

.2 
3.0 
.9 
1.9 
1.7 
8.2 
9.1 
29.4 
22.6 
8.8 
2.4 
11.4 

21  years 

22  years 

23  years  

24  years 

25  to  29  years  

30  to  34  years         ...  .           

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years  

55  to  64  years      .  .  .  *  

65  years  and  over  

Others,  reported  as  21  years  and 
Total 

over 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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TABLE    VH.—  PEE,    CENT    OF    FEMALE     EMPLOYEES    OF    EACH    AGE,    BY 
CONJUGAL  CONDITION,  FOB  EACH  STATE. 

This  table  shows  for  each  State  the  per  cent  of  female  employees 
of  each  specified  conjugal  condition  who  are  in  each  age  group.  The 
division  into  age  groups  is  the  same  as  in  the  other  tables  relating  to 
conjugal  condition.  The  sections  of  the  table  relating  to  the  four 
New  England  States  and  to  North  Carolina  show  a  division  by  sepa- 
rate ages  up  to  24  and  beyond  that  into  five  and  ten  year  age  groups. 
North  Carolina  is  the  only  one  of  the  Southern  States  for  which 
specific  age  data  could  be  secured  in  sufficient  detail  to  warrant  sub- 
division above  20.  For  this  reason  the  North  Carolina  data  have  been 
tabulated,  divided  as  in  the  case  of  the  New  England'  States,  and 
following  this  the  six  Southern  States,  North  Carolina  included,  have 
been  tabulated  with  the  employees  21  years  of  age  and  over  grouped 
together,  those  at  20  and  under  being  shown  separately  for  each  age. 
The  figures  of  this  table  are  based  upon  those  of  sections  A  and  B  of 
Table  III.  The  figures  refer  to  the  number  of  female  employees  on 
the  pay  rolls  of  the  several  establishments  investigated  during  a 
particular  pay  period  toward  the  end  of  1907  or  in  the  early  part  of 
1908  for  wlaom  the  facts  covered  by  the  table  were  reported. 

An  examination  of  the  table  shows,  for  example,  referring  to  the 
group  of  columns  relating  to  Maine,  that  of  the  single  women  4.7  per 
cent  were  under  15  years  of  age,  6.9  were  15  years,  and  that  the  per 
cent  at  each  year  increased,  reaching  the  maximum,  9.9  per  cent,  at 
20  years.  Beyond  that  there  is  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  percentage 
at  any  age.  Of  the  married  women,  0.2  per  cent  were  16  years  of 
age,  0.4  were  17,  and  the  number  gradually  increased,  reaching  4.7  at 
24  years.  Of  the  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  and  deserted,  0.7 
per  cent  were  found  at  18  years,  0.7  at  21  years,  and  the  per  cent 
increased  somewhat  irregularly,  the  group  35  to  44  being  apparently 
the  most  important.  The  figures  relating  to  each  of  the  other  States 
may  be  read  in  like  manner. 
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TABLE  VII.— PER  CENT  OF  SINGLE,  MARRIED,  AND  WIDOWED. 
DIVORCED,  SEPARATED,  AND  DESERTED  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  OF 
EACH  SPECIFIED  AGE,  FOR  EACH  STATE. 


Age. 

Maine. 

New  Hampshire. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and 
deserted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and 
deserted. 

Total. 

Under  15  years 

4.7 
6.9 
8.8 
9.2 
9.1 
7.5 
9.9 
5.5 
4.8 
3.9 
3.2 
9.9 
4.3 
5.5 
2.6 
.7 
.3 

.2 

3.2 
4.7 
6.0 
6.3 
6.5 
5.4 
7.7 
4.5 
4.3 
3.4 
3.5 
12.6 
6.8 
13.2 
5.5 
1.7 
.6 

4.1 

3.4 
7.0 
10.0 
9.7 
11.0 
8.5 
8.4 
6.4 
3.8 
3.3 
2.8 
8.4 
3.8 
4.6 
2.0 
1.3 
.5 

5.1 

2.2 
4.7 
6.5 
6.2 
7.5 
6.6 
5.9 
5.1 
3.5 
3.1 
2.8 
10.5 
6.1 
11.5 
5.9 
2.0 
.6 

9.3 

0.4 

16  years 

0.2 
.4 
.9 
1.2 
3.5 
2.5 
3.3 
2.8 
4.7 
20.3 
13.0 
29.2 
9.8 
1.8 
.4 

6.0 

17  years 

18  years  

0.7 

1.4 
3.6 
1.8 

10  years 

20  years 

21  years  . 

.7 
1.4 
.7 
.7 
6.5 
7.2 
30.9 
22.3 
17.3 
5.8 

5.8 

2.5 
3.6 
2.9 
3.2 
16.1 
10.8 
22.6 
9.3 
1.4 

3.5 

22  years 

23  years  

1.8 

24  years 

25  to  29  years  

5.2 
8.8 
31.6 
31.6 
12.3 
5.2 

30  to  34  years  

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years  

55  to  64  years  .  . 

65  years  and  over  
Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over  

Total  . 

20.4 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.  0           100.  0 

100.0 

.      100.0 

Age. 

Massachusetts. 

Rhode  Island. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and 
deserted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and 
deserted. 

Total. 

Under  15  years 

2.0 
3.9 
6.2 
7.9 
9.6 
8.2 
8.0 
8.4 
7.0 
4.3 
3.8 
10.2 
4.7 
6.3 
2.2 
.4 
.1 

1.4 

4.3 

3.0 
5.2 
7.5 
•       7.4 
7.8 
7.3 
5.6 
10.6 
3.6 
2.1 
3.1 
8.4 
4.7 
6.6 
2.5 
.4 
.1 

14.1 

15  years  

2.6 
4.2 
5.5 
6.9 
6.3 
6.4 
7.2 
5.9 
4.3 
3.7 
12.4 
7.7 
12.1 
4.6 
.8 
.1 

7.9 

7.3 
10.5 
10.5 
10.6 
9.4 
6.7 
9.4 
4.1 
2.1 
2.9 
6.7 
2.5 
2.2 
.8 
.4 
.1 

9.5 

0.4 
.6 
.4 
1.7 
3.0 
3.fi 
14.3 
2.8 
2.4 
3.6 
13.4 
9.6 
16.1 
4.3 
.4 

16  yeafi 

0.8 

17  years 

0.4 
1.3 
2.6 
3.1 
5.0 
4.0 
4.4 
3.7 
17.8 
14.5 
23.5 
8.2 
1.1 

18  years  

19  years 

20  years  

0.3 
1.6 
1.3 
3.0 
2.0 
10.6 
9.9 
32.0 
22.8 
7.3 
1.3 

7.9 

21  years  . 

8.7 

22  years 

23  years  

.8 
3.2 
5.6 
9.5 
20.6 
18.3 
1.6 

24  years 

25  to  29  years 

30  to  34  years  

35  to  44  years    . 

45  to  54  years 

55  to  64  years  

65  years  and  over 

Others,  reported  as 
21  years  and  over... 

Total 

6.8 

10.4 

23.4 

30.9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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TABLE  VII.— PER  CENT  OF  SINGLE,  MARRIED,  AND  WIDOWED 
DIVORCED,  SEPARATED,  AND  DESERTED  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  OF 
EACH  SPECIFIED  AGE,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 


Age. 

North  Carolina. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and 
deserted. 

Total. 

Under  15  years 

23.8 
10.0 
10.0 
9.3 
11.1 
7.4 
6.7 
4.2 
3.4 
2.6 
1.5 
2.2 
4.5 
1.5 
.5 
.1 
1 

0.3 
1.1 
1.8 
2.5 
6.4 
5.8 
8.2 
5.8 
7.9 
4.8 
5.3 
12.1 
20.4, 
9.5 
2.0 
.3 

1.0 

19.2 

8.2 
8.4 
7.9 
10.1 
6.9 
7.0 
4.5 
4.1 
3.1 
2.1 
4.2 
7.3 
3.5 
1.0 
.1 
.1 
2.3 

15  years 

16  years 

1.0 

18  years                                           

1.0 
1.0 
5.1 
4.1 
1.0 
6.1 
1.0 
14.3 
7.2 
29.6 
9.2 
1.0 
1.0 
16.4 

19  years 

21  years                                                        

22  years 

23  years             

24  years 

25  to  29  years 

30  to  34  years                  .             

35  to  44  years 

55  to  64  years                                                  .... 

65  years  and  over 

Others,  reported  as  21  years  and 
Total 

over  

1.1 

5.8 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Age. 

Virginia. 

North  Carolina. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

Total. 

Under  15  years  

21.1 

9.1 
12.2 
8.1 
9.8 
5.8 
6.0 
27.9 

0.7 

13.6 
5.7 
7.8 
5.7 
7.8 
5.3 
4.7 
49.4 

23.8 
10.0 
10.0 
9.3 
11.1 
7.4 
6.8 
21.6 

0.3 
1.1 
1.9 
2.5 
6.4 
5.7 
8.2 
73.9 

1.0 

19.2 

8.3 

1:1 

10.1 
6.9 
7.0 
32.2 

15  years 

16  years 

.3 
2.2 
4.5 
5.4 
2.9 
84.0 

1.0 

17  years  .  

18  years 

3.3 
1.1 
1.1 
94.5 

1.0 
1.0 
5.1 
90.9 

19  years 

20  years                

21  years  and  over  
Total  

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Age. 

South  Carolina. 

Georgia. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

Total. 

Under  15  years 

29.6 
10.4 
a  11.1 
8.4 
10.0 
4.7 
4.3 
21.5 

0.5 
1.0 
1.5 
2.5 
7.3 
4.5 
6.8 
75.9 

22  7 
8  1 
08  8 
6  9 
9  1 
4  6 
4.7 
35.1 

21.0 
1C.  5 
611.8 
9.8 
10.3 
7.1 
4.5 
25.0 

0.3 
.4 

.8 
2.9 
5.2 
4.0 
4.4 
82.0 

0.5 

14.9 
7.5 
68.5 
7.6 
8.5 
6.0 
4.3 
42.7 

17  years 

0.6 
1.1 
3.3 

1.7 
93.3 

18  years 

.9 

.9 
.5 
97.2 

19  years  

20  years 

21  years  and  over  
Total  . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

a  Including  4  females  reported  as  16  years  and  over. 
t>  Including  1  female  reported  as  16  years  and  over. 
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TABLE  VII.— PER  CENT  OF  SINGLE,  MARRIED,  AND  WIDOWED, 
DIVORCED,  SEPARATED,  AND  DESERTED  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  OF 
EACH  SPECIFIED  AGE,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Concluded. 


Alabama. 

Mississippi. 

Wid- 

Wid- 

Age. 

owed, 

owed, 

Single. 

Married. 

divorced, 
sepa- 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

divorced, 
sepa- 

Total. 

rated,  and 

rated,  and 

deserted. 

deserted. 

Under  15  years       

27.2 

0.4 

20.2 

22.4 

16  7 

15  years 

9.7 

.4 

0.9 

7.3 

9.7 

0.6 

1.1 

7  4 

16  years 

9  7 

2.0 

7.6 

10  4 

1  2 

8  0 

17  years           

9.2 

2.7 

7.4 

7.8 

2.4 

6  2 

18  years 

10.5 

3.2 

8.5 

13.3 

5.9 

3  3 

11  2 

19  years  

7.6 

5.2 

1.7 

6.8 

4.5 

3.5 

3  9 

20  years 

6.3 

7.5 

.9 

6.2 

6.7 

4.7 

1  i 

5  9 

21  years  and  over  

19.8 

78.6 

96.5 

36.0 

25.2 

81.7 

94.5 

40.7 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

TABLE  VIII.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED. 

This  table  shows,  for  each  State,  the  number  of  male  and  female 
employees  of  specified  ages  employed  in  the  cotton  mills  covered  by 
this  investigation  in  a  representative  week  and  earning  in  that  week 
the  amount  specified.  For  each  group  of  employees  earning  the 
reported  amount  the  average  number  of  hours  which  were  worked 
is  also  shown.  The  table  includes,  for  the  establishments  investi- 
gated, all  woman  and  child  employees  and  all  male  employees  16  years 
of  age  and  over  who  worked  in  occupations  where  any  women  and 
children  were  also  engaged  for  whom  the  facts  covered  by  the  table 
were  reported.  The  males  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  occupations 
employing  no  women  or  children  are  omitted.  The  figures  refer  to 
the  employees  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  several  establishments  during  a 
particular  pay-roll  period  toward  the  end  of  1907  or  in  the  early  part 
of  1908.  The  pay-roll  period  selected  was,  as  a  rule,  the  one  just 
prior  to  the  investigation  by  the  agent  of  the  bureau.  Care  was 
taken,  however,  that  it  should  be  a  period  when  the  mill  was  working 
full  time  and  approximately  the  normal  number  of  employees  were 
at  work. 

An  examination  of  the  part  of  the  table  relating  to  Maine  shows, 
for  example,  that  61  males  and  199  females  18,  years  of  age  were 
employed.  The  males  worked  47.6  hours  and  the  females  49.5  hours 
in  the  week  reported.  Eight  of  the  males  earned  under  $2,  working 
an  average  of  but  8.3  hours,  and  the  average  hours  indicate  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  lost  time  during  the  week  for  all  of  the  groups 
under  $6.  At  $6  to  $6.99,  11  averaged  57.4  hours.  For  the 
females  11  earned  under  $2,  working  an  average  of  13.3  hours;  as  in 
the  case  of  the  males,  an  approach  to  full  time  worked  is  not  shown 
in  any  group  under  $6.  In  this  group  38  averaged  56.9  hours.  The 
facts  for  each  specified  age  group  may  be  read  in  like  manner. 
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TABLE  VIII.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 

MAINE. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  under  11  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

Under  $2.  .  .                  

$2  to  $2.99  

S3  to  $3.99            

1 

60.0 

$4  to  $4.99  

$5  to  $5.99  

$6  to  $6.99              *  

Total 

1 

60.0 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  14  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

Under  $2 

12 

14 
13 
30 
8 
7 
1 
3 

15.1 
39.6 
50.6 
57.  o 
57.5 
58.1 

<;o.  o 

60.0 

9 
10 
22 
17 
7 
10 
3 
1 

24.9 
40.9 
52.9 
51.8 
55.9 
58.7 
60.0 
57.0 

$2  to  $2  99 

$3  to  $3  99 

$4  to  $4.99                                .                     

$5  to  $5  99 

$6  to  $6.99          .,  

$7  to  $7  99                                                      '    

$8  to  $8  99 

$9  to  $9  99                     

$10  to  $10.99  

$11  to  $11.99       

$12  to  $12.99  

$13  to  $13.99  

Total       ..                          .                   

88 

47.9 

79 

49.3 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  18  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

Under  $2 

8 
3 
7 
5 
8 
11 
6 
5 
2 
3 
2 
1 

8.3 
35.3 
42.3 
51.2 
52.5 
57.4 
60.0 
58.3 
60.0 
58.1 
60.0 
60.0 

11 

8 
27 
26 
41 
38 
29 
8 
5 
5 

13.3 
20.2 
40.4 
49.7 
53.8 
5(;.9 
57.3 
60.0 
57.0 
60.0 

$2  to  $2  99 

$3  to  $3.99  

$4  to  $4.99                .   .   . 

$5  to  $5.99  

$6  to  $6.99  

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8  99 

$9  to  $9.99        

$10  to  $10.99 

$11  to  $11.99  

$12  to  $12.99       

1 

60.0 

$13  to  $13  99 

$14  to  $14.99  

$15to$19.99       

Total 

61 

47.6 

199 

49.5 
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IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE,  FOR  EACH  STATE. 

MAINE. 


Employees  11  years  of  age. 

Employees  12  years  of  age. 

Employees  13  years  of  age. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age, 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

1 

19.8 

2 

26.5 

4 

1 
6 

28.6 
46.3 
44.3 

4 
1 
3 
2 
3 
2 

11.0 

33.0 
47.3 
52.7 
55.0 
60.0 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

4 
1 

44.8 
51.6 

2 

60.0 

1 

19.8 

7 

40.5 

13 

42.0 

15 

40.7 

Employees  15  years  of  age. 

Employees  16  years  of  age. 

Employees  17  years  of  age. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

10 
12 
19 
46 
21 
10 
2 
1 

14.1 
37.9 
46.7 

56.4 
58.2 
60.4 
60.0 
60.0 

8 
12 
28 
40 
32 
17 
5 
1 
1 

23.9 
38.3 
46.9 
51.2 
56.1 
56.3 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 

6 
4 
12 
31 
12 
12 
4 
3 
1 

17.8 
30.1 
40.2 
54.2 
57.7 
59.5 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 

13 
15 

29 
43 
49 
16 
14 
3 
1 
1 

14.8 
31.8 
43.5 
51.9 
55.1 
58.1 
58.0 
60.0 
60.0 
57.0 

3 

5 
10 
3 
10 
14 
4 
2 
2 

14.4 
34.5 
48.4 
50.9 
59.2 
57.5 
59.3 
60.0 
60.0 

11 

18 
24 
26 
52 
36 
9 
11 
2 

18.9 
31.9 
39.0 
50.7 
54.1 
57.7 
59.3 
60.0 
60.0 

1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

3 
1 

1 

60.0 
60.0 
GO.O 

121 

50.3 

144 

49.9 

85 

50.3 

184 

48.4 

53 

51.4 

194 

49.2 

Employees  19  years  of  age. 

Employees  20  years  of  age. 

Employees  21  years  of  age. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

2 

17.5 

4 

8 
11 
19 
31 
36 
20 
17 
13 
4 
1 
2 

12.8 
23.1 
36.8 
48.0 
50.8 
53.9 
57.3 
57.6 
59.8 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 

1 
1 

8 
10 
8 
16 
8 
2 
6 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

2.5 
11.0 
42.6 
46.6 
45.5 
55.0 
59.7 
49.8 
60.0 
66.7 
60.0 
54.2 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 

8 
11 
24 
24 
40 
40 
40 
26 
16 
3 
4 
1 
1 

10.5 
27.0 
37.5 
44.4 
52.2 
54.9 
57.0 
58.2 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 

4 
4 
11 
5 
25 
22 
21 
15 
16 
7 
4 
1 
1 

12.4 
23.7 
32.4 
40.9 
47.3 
56.2 
57.2 
5S.8 
59.7 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 

1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

4 
2 
5 
8 
8 
4 
3 
1 
1 

46.7 
42.5 
55.8 
57.2 
57.0 
59.3 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 

1 
3 
2 
8 
4 
9 
4 
8 
3 
3 
2 

60.0 
37.2 
55.8 
53.7 
60.0 

eo!o 

58.1 
58.2 
60.0 
60.0 

1 

60.0 

39 

53.8 

166 

50.5 

69 

51.5 

238 

50.1 

47 

56.8 

136 

51.0 
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TABLE  VIII.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  IN 

MAINE— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  22  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

Under  $2.  .  . 

3 

9.1 

9 
3 

8 
15 
13 
15 
22 
24 
4 
10 
3 
5 

14.3 
24.2 
30.9 
43.1 
50.1 
52.3 
56.7 
58.3 
58.8 
59.5 
60.0 
60.0 

$2  to  $2.99                                       .                     

$3  to  S3  99 

2 
3 
5 
3 
1 
5 
3 
4 
3 
3 
1 

40.9 
40.0 
55.2 
51.7 
60.0 
60.0 
59.0 
54.7 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 

$4  to  $4.99  

$5  to  §5.99          .  . 

$6  to  $6  99 

$7  to  $7.99  

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9  99 

$10  to  $10.99  

$11  to  $11.99 

$12  to  $12.99  

$13  to  $13.99  

$14  to  $14.99  

$15  to  $19.99  

Total 

36 

51.0 

131 

49.5 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  30  to  34  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

Under  $2.  .  . 

4 
1 
11 
24 
33 
25 
24 
22 
20 
24 
9 
5 
6 
1 

12.1 
24.6 
27.7 
36.2 
44.5 
56.4 
54.6 
57.8 
59.6 
59.4 
59.3 
57.4 
59.0 
60.0 

$2  to  $2.99          .  .                 .                               

3 
3 
4 
5 
4 
8 
12 
14 
7 
15 
9 
11 
5 

10.4 
43.3 
43.8 
31.5 
49.4 
43.9 
55.3 
54.7 
59.4 
58.0 
59.4 
60.0 
60.0 

$3  to  $3  99 

$4  to  $4.99  

$5  to  ?.")  99 

$6  to  $6.99  

$7to$7.99     

$8  to  $8  99 

$9  to  $9.99  

$10  to  $10.99                                                             .   .   . 

$11  to  $11  99 

$12  to  $12  99 

$13  to  $13.99                                                                 .   . 

$14  to  $14  99 

$15  to  $19.99  

$20  to  $24.99 

Total  

100 

52.5 

209 

50.5 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  65  years  of  age  and  over. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

Under  $2 

$2  to  $2  99 

1 
3 
1 
3 
4 
2 
2 
1 

46.3 
49.9 
38.0 
50.1 
60.0 
51.0 
60.0 
60.0 

$3  to  $3.99  

$4  to  $4.99 

$5  to  $5.99  

1 
2 
2 

32.5 
60.0 
60.0 

$6  to  $6.99  

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8  99 

$9to$9.99  

$10  to  $10.99 

$11  to  $11.99  

$12  to  $12.99  

$13  to  $13.99     ....                             . 

1 

60.0 

$14  to  $14.99 

$15  to  $19.99  

$20  to  $24.99  '.  

Total. 

5 

54.5 

18 

53.7 
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A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Cont'd. 

MAINE— Concluded. 


Employees  23  years  of  age. 

Employees  24  years  of  age. 

Employees  25  to  29  years  of  age. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
4 
2 
5 
1 
2 

"T 
2 
2 
1 

9.5 
21.5 
32.5 
60.0 
58.5 
56.2 
GO.O 
55.5 
60.0 
55.3 

"eo.'o" 

60.0 
60.0 
60.0 

2 
6 

6 
10 
15 
20 
17 
12 
8 
6 
1 
2 

15.4 
23.8 
30.2 
44.1 
48.9 
54.7 
57.6 
59.1 
59.5 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 

1 
4 
1 
3 
4 
2 
5 
2 
8 
2 
3 
1 
3 

17.5 
32.6 
21.0 
30.0 
41.9 
57.5 
50.9 
60.0 
58.9 
60.0 
58.3 
60.0 
60.0 

2 
7 
6 
7 
9 
17 
19 
13 
12 
8 
2 
6 
1 

14.8 
39.1 
32.5 
41.4 
50.3 
56.1 
56.4 
57.2 
59.2 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 

6 
7 
9 
16 
9 
17 
14 
18 
16 
17 
16 
19 
8 
7 
3 

9.9 
30.4 
41.2 
46.3 
45.0 
51.3 
52.4 
53.0 
56.2 
58.0 
57.2 
59.7 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 

12 
10 
19 
32 
49 
67 
44 
41 
50 
24 
16 
12 
6 
4 

9.7 
18.3 
33.0 

40.4 
47.8 
52.3 
55.8 
57.8 
58.8 
58.0 
60.1 
60.0 
59.2 
60.0 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

1 

60.0 

28 

52.7 

105 

50.7 

40 

49.6 

109 

52.7 

182 

51.4 

386 

50.5 

Employees  35  to  44  years  of  age. 

Employees  45  to  54  years  of  age. 

Employees  55  to  64  years  of  age. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

1 
3 
6 
9 
8 
11 
14 
19 
16 
12 
26 
16 
8 
7 
3 

10. 
16. 
36. 
38. 
39. 
48. 
51. 
54. 
56. 
58. 
58. 
60. 
60. 
60. 
60. 

0 
7 
1 
3 
9 
2 
7 
4 
2 
3 
8 
5 
0 
0 
0 

15 

10 
19 
32 
28 
42 
63 
51 
53 
48 
21 
14 
10 

10.5 
27.0 
32.1 
40.7 
45.3 
53.3 
55.7 
56.6 
58.6 
60.1 
59.3 
60.0 
60.0 

2 
4 
3 
4 
3 
5 
4 
6 
6 
4 
4 
3 
3 

9.3 
37.7 
30.8 
35.6 
50.0 
44.7 
52.5 
56.2 
57.2 
60.0 
60.0 
58.1 
60.0 

2 

8 
15 
16 

16 
24 
24 
26 
18 
4 
7 
6 
3 

17.5 
27.1 
34.0 
36.8 
47.0 
52.8 
56.5 
58.6 
58.4 
60.0 
59.3 
60.0 
60.0 

2 
2 
7 
5 
7 
16 
6 
7 
2 

16.5 
26.0 
42.7 
41.3 
50.8 
56.0 
58.5 
59.1 
60.0 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

1 

1 
1 

60.0 
44.8 
32.5 

1 
1 

1 

60.0 
60.0 
60.0 

1 

60.0 

1 

60.0 

1 

60.0 

159 

52.9 

407 

51.5 

52 

49.3 

169 

50.3              7 

53.9 

54 

50.5 

Other  employees,  reported  as  21  years  of  age  and 
over. 

Total  employees. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

| 

6 
10 
9 
9 

i 

12.3 
25.5 
33.3 
41.1 
38.4 
54.4 
57.9 
57.1 
57.6 
58.5 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 

8 
5 
12 
11 
24 
14 
25 
11 
6 
11 

18.6 
25.6 
30.4 
36.8 
48.2 
54.4 
56.8 
59.4 
57.6 
58.7 

68 
67 
110 
179 
121 
149 
93 
107 
92 
73 
79 
65 
41 
23 
10 

13.8 
32.6 
43.6 
51.1 
51.2 
54.8 
55.0 
56.3 
57.3 
58.6 
58.5 
59.8 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 

130 
140 
289 
356 
477 
461 
387 
291 
228 
155 
71 
57 
31 
5 

15.2 
29.3 
38.9 
45.5 
50.8 
55.0 
56.6 
58.1 
59.0 
59.5 
59.7 
59.7 
59.7 
60.0 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

1 

54.5 
60.0 

:::::::::::: 

1 

60.0 

90 

48.  7                   129 

47.6 

1,277 

50.9 

3,079 

50.2 

49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-S 
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TABLE  VIII.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  IN 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  under  11  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

1 
2 
3 

Under  $2                                                              

$2  to  $9  99 

$3  to  $3.99                             .                   

Total                          

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  14  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

Under  $2 

$2  to  $2  99 

2 
1 
1 

55.3 
52.7 
52.5 
52.5 

$3  to  $3  99 

4 

1 
2 

54.1 
52.5 
55.3 

$4  to  $4.99                     

$5  to  $5  99 

$6  to  $6  99 

$7  to  $7.99                                      

$8  to  S8  99 

$9  to  $9.99        

$10  to  810.99 

$11  to  $11  99 

Total 

5 

53.1 

7 

54.2 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  18  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Femalo. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 

Under  $2 

4 

12.2 

1 
1 
2 
7 
13 
12 
2 
3 
1 

12.0 
26.3 
42.2 
44.2 
49.2 
54.0 
58.3 
53.3 
55.3 

$2  to  $9  99 

$3  to  $3  99 

3 

1 

30.4 
42.0 

$4  to  $4.99  

$5  to  $5.99                            

$6  to  $6  99 

3 
1 
1 
1 

50.8 
52.5 
52.5 
52.5 

$7  to  87.99  

$8  to  $8.99                 .              

$9  to  $9  99 

$10  to  $10  99 

$11  to  $11.99              .   .          .     .            

$12  to  $12  99 

Total 

14 

35.1 

42 

48.8 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Employees  11  years  of  age. 

Employees  12  years  of  age. 

Employees  13  years  of  age. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

1 
2 
3 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

10.5 

1 

19.5 

1 

29.0 

1 

27.3 

1 

1 

47.5 

1 

19.5 

1 

29.0 

1 

27.3 

2 

29.0 

Employees  15  years  of  age. 

Employees  16  years  of  age. 

Employees  17  years  of  age. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

1 
2 

2 
6 
2 
1 
1 

10.5 
30.7 
47.5 
50.7 
57.5 
47.3 
58.0 

1 

4 

5 
9 
7 
2 

16.0 
32.7 
44.7 
50.5 
52.4 
56.5 

1 

15.8 

4 
2 
4 
5 
6 
6 
2 
1 

14.1 
23.7 
47.4 
49.9 
54.1 
51.8 
56.7 
55.3 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

2 

5 
4 
3 

31.4 
43.7 
54.9 
56.2 

10 
10 
9 
2 

45.8 
50.3 
50.4 
51.5 

2 
2 
2 
2 
5 

44.7 
42.0 
50.1 
39.4 
54.7 

1 

47.3 

1 

52.5 

15 

46.1 

28 

46.6 

16 

46.1 

31 

49.0 

14 

48.1 

30 

44.9 

Employees  19  years  of  age. 

Employees  20  years  of  age. 

Employees  21  years  of  age. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

1 

5.3 

2 
3 
6 
4 
2 
8 
4 
3 
1 
1 

6.6 
26.8 
31.1 
43.3 
55.7 
52.7 
53.9 
55.5 
51.5 
55.3 

2 
2 
4 
2 
5 
6 
6 
3 

13.9 
33.0 
39.6 
40.8 
49.5 
53.5 
50.8 
52.7 

2 
2 
4 
3 

6 
4 
5 
3 

1 
1 
1 

17.1 
21.2 
29.5 
40.6 
51.7 
49.7 
53.9 
52.5 
55.3 
55.3 
52.5 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 

1 

42.0 

1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

31.5 
36.7 
45.9 
58.0 
52.5 

2 

43.4 

4 

47.2 

3 
1 
1 
1 

1 

47.5 

52.5 
52.5 
52.5 
52.5 

"Y 

"52."5" 

1 

58.0 

1 

44.8 

1 

68.3 

6 

41.1 

34 

43.4 

8 

46.7 

30 

45.5 

11 

50.0 

32 

44.2 
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TABLE  VIII.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  IN 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  22  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

Under  $2 

1 

23.8 

$2  to  $2.  99 

$3  to  $3  99                                                                            * 

$4  to  $4.  99 

1 
3 

26.3 
46.5 

4 
4 
4 
1 
6 
1 
2 

42.0 
47.3 
53.3 
52.5 
54.7 
55.3 
51.3 

$5  to  $5  99 

$6  to  $6.  99             

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8.99  

1 

47.3 

$9  to  $9.  99                            

$10  to  $10  99 

$11  to  $11.  99                            

Total 

5 

42.6 

23 

49.3 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  30  to  34  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

Under  $2 

2 
1 
5 
5 
3 
5 
4 
3 
2 
3 
1 

17.0 
18.5 
25.3 
35.2 
50.6 
50.5 
47.4 
56.2 
51.4 
54.4 
55.3 

$2  to  $2  99 

$3  to  $3.99 

$4  to  $4  99 

1 

26.2 

$5  to  $5  99 

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7  99 

2 
3 
4 
2 
4 

36.9 
49.5 
58.0 
55.3 
52.7 

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9  99 

$10  to  $10.99 

$11  to  $11  99 

$12  to  $12  99 

$13  to  $13.99                                                                     

Total                                                                         .  . 

16 

50.1 

34 

42.3 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  65  years  of  age  and  over. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

Under  $2                                                                            |  

$2  to  $2  99                                                                             i 

$3  to  $3.99 

1 

34.7 

$4  to  $4  99 

1 
1 

55.3 
55.3 

$5  to  $5.99 

2 
1 

54.0 
58.0 

$6  to  $6  99 

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8.99                                                                        .  . 

$9  to  $9  99 

1 

55.3 

$10  to  $10  99 

$11  to  $11  99 

$12  to  $12  99 

$13  to  $13.99                                

Total           .                 

4 

50.2 

3 

55.3 
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A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Cont'd. 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Concluded. 


Employees  23  years  of  age. 

Employees  24  years  of  age. 

Employees  25  to  29  years  of  age. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

1 

""3 

2 
4 
2 
2 
4 
3 
2 
1 

15.8 

""24."7 
37.2 
38.3 
48.7 
47.7 
50.0 
54.3 
51.3 
52.9 

1 
4 
7 
8 
10 
11 
6 
6 
4 
1 
2 

12.5 
22.4 
34.4 
41.4 
48.1 
49.2 
51.8 
51.0 
56.1 
55.3 
54.0 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

1 
1 
1 
2 
4 
5 
5 
1 

25.5 
38.0 
36.8 
35.3 
50.3 
50.9 
52.9 
58.0 

2 
2 
6 
3 
3 
3 
1 

32.5 
35.7 
49.6 
54.3 
53.4 
53.3 
55.3 

3 

41. 

3 

1 

46. 

7 

1 
1 

52.5 
63.0 

2 

52.7 

1 

58.0 

6 

46.0 

21 

49.1 

2 

57.8 

20 

47.5 

24 

42.9 

60 

45.0 

Employees  35  to  44  years  of  age. 

Employees  45  to  54  years  of  age. 

Employees  55  to  64  years  of  age. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
3 
5 
8 
9 
5 

11.0 

15.8 
37.6 
26.3 
44.0 
52.0 
50.6 
49.7 
53.3 
54.7 

3 

3 
6 
7 
11 
17 
12 
8 
13 
1 
4 

19.1 
20.9 
35.2 
45.4 
46.5 
49.5 
51.1 
53.1 
56.1 
52.5 
54  6 

2 

10.5 

1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 

9.5 
21.3 
28.8 
53.9 
42.0 
55.4 
52.5 
55.3 
55.3 
55.3 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

..... 

3 
2 
4 
4 
6 

"~42."6' 
37.9 
42.4 
50.1 
52.8 
55.3 

2 
7 
10 
3 
7 
3 
5 

31.7 
50.7 
50.3 
47.4 
53.0 
55.3 
56.1 

1 

29.0 

"~"i~ 

"'58."6' 

2 
1 

55.3 
55.3 

1 

58.0 

38 

48. 

1 

85 

47.5 

22 

45.7 

40 

51.2 

2 

43.5 

14 

44.5 

O  ther  employees  ,  reported  as  21  years  of  age  and 
over. 

Total  employees. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male.                               Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

AiSSf    N™b- 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

2 
5 
3 
3 
2 
6 
4 
6 
1 
4 
1 
1 

5.3                      3 
26.3                      4 
23.6                      3 
38.0                      6 
35.8                      7 
43.6                     4 
51.3                      7 
48.2                      3 
52.5    

7.3 
21.1 
25.3 
38.4 
41.3 
55.9 
50.8 
53.4 

15 
10 
23 
27 
33 
27 
27 
30 
27 
18 
8 
2 
1 

12.4 
30.6 
34.6 
42.0 
46.1 
48.3 
50.5 
50.3 
55.0 
53.0 
51.0 
60.4 
58.0 

25 

28 
68 
84 
105 
94 
65 
51 
32 
10 
11 
1 

14.3 
24.8 
37.6 
45.2 
49.1 
51.7 
52.0 
53.5 
55.6 
54.0 
54.8 
55.3 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

52.  1 
47.J 

52.  £ 

I    

38 

39.  9                    37 

38.9 

248 

45.0 

574 

46.2 
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TABLE  VIII  .—CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  IN 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  under  11  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

1 

$3  to  $3  99                                                                          

Total  

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  14  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

Under  $2 

9 

11 
13 
22 
32 
11 
8 
2 

25.5 
40.6 
43.5 
50.4 
56.5 
56.1 
58.0 
58.0 

18 
18 
21 
30 
9 
6 
1 

31.1 
39.5 
46.1 
53.3 
53.6 
58.0 
58.0 

$2  to  $2  99 

$3  to  $3.99  

$4  to  $4.99 

$5  to  $5  99 

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9  99 

2 

58.0 

$10  to  $10.99 

$11  to  $11  99 

1 

58.0 

1 

58.0 

$12  to  $12  99 

$13  to  $13.99 

$14  to  $14  99 

$15  to  $19.99 

Total 

109 

49.6 

106 

46.8 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  18  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

Under  $2 

11 

15 
33 

30 
58 
30 
31 
12 
10 
8 
7 
8 
2 

24.9 
26.5 
37.4 
47.5 
50.8 
54.1 
56.7 
58.1 
57.0 
56.1 
57.0 
57.3 
57.5 

16 
28 
65 
70 
105 
106 
58 
45 
29 
17 
8 
4 
1 

16.6 
33.9 
38.3 
47.4 
49.1 
55.6 
56.1 
56.1 
57.8 
58.0 
54.5 
58.0 
58.0 

$2  to  $2.99... 

$3  to  $3.99 

$4  to  $4.99 

$5  to  $5.99  

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7.99  

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99  

$10  to  $10.99 

$11  to  $11.99  

$12  to  $12.99  

$13  to  $13  99 

$14  to  $14.99  

$15  to  $19.99 

2 

58.0 

$20  to  $24.99  

Total 

257 

48.1 

552 

49.3 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


Employees  11  years  of  age. 

Employees  12  years  of  age. 

Employees  13  years  of  age. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age, 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

1 

42.0 

1 

1 

42.0 

Employees  15  years  of  age. 

Employees  16  years  of  age. 

Employees  17  years  of  age. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male.                 Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

4 
10 
25 
34 
41 
22 
24 
6 
5 
2 
1 

23.0 
33.3 
39.3 
51.2 
55.7 
55.7 
57.3 
.58.0 
58.2 
58.4 
58.0 

9 
15 
37 
39 
43 
39 
13 
5 
4 
1 
2 

19.8 
38.4 
39.2 
51.3 
52.8 
55.7 
55.2 
58.0 
58.0 
47.5 
58.0 

13 
16 
23 
25 
60 
26 
30 
8 
5 
5 
1 

20.9 
32.5 
39.0 
46.9 
53.0 
54.7 
57.8 
58.2 
58.0 
58.3 
58.0 

19 
25 
64 
64 
73 
38 
23 
12 
8 
6 

21.8 
32.5 
37.3 
45.2 
53.2 
55.9 
57.1 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 

8 
13 
23 
32 
54 
26 
26 
9 
11 
5 
1 
1 

20.4 
30.8 
35.9 
48.4 
55.5 
54.8 
56.7 
58.0 
58.1 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 

13 
17 
55 
71 
84 
83 
40 
36 
20 
13 
1 
1 
1 

26.4 
36.1 
39.8 
49.2 
53.3 
55.9 
55.9 
57.4 
57.2 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

2 

58.0 

174 

50.6 

209 

49.0 

212 

48.5 

332 

46.2 

209 

49.8 

435 

50.9 

Employees  19  years  of  age. 

Employees  20  years  of  age. 

Employees  21  years  of  age. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

8 
10 
25 
20 
43 
33 
26 
12 
15 
16 
4 
5 
2 
2 
1 

22.8 
28.7 
39.9 
43.3 
52.5 
54.7 
56.3 
54.5 
57.3 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 
.•58.0 

11 
20 
47 
55 
81 
87 
82 
37 
38 
23 
10 
2 
1 
1 

16.2 
33.7 
34.0 
47.0 
50.0 
53.0 
56.3 
56.6 
57.3 
57.8 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 

5 
8 
21 
12 
25 
29 
14 
8 
8 
10 
12 
5 

16.8 
32.3 
36.1 
41.9 
51.2 
51.5 
55.5 
57.3 
58.0 
58.1 
58.0 
58.0 

11 
10 
49 
59 
76 
94 
71 
55 
35 
34 
3 
2 
1 
1 

24.1 
41.9 
40.5 
43.3 
48.2 
54.8 
55.1 
56.5 
57.5 
57.2 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 

10 
6 
13 
17 
23 
43 
21 
19 
20 
10 
10 
7 
4 
1 

11.3 

25.4 
37.4 
47.8 
50.1 
54.2 
57.9 
56.1 
56.4 
57.0 
58.0 
56.4 
58.0 
58.0 

23 
21 
58 
70 
75 
72 
76 
66 
60 
25 
14 
4 
2 
3 
1 

14.0 
29.6 
36.7 
45.2 
49.4 
53.4 
54.5 
55.9 
57.0 
57.6 
57.2 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

1 

58.0 

1 

58.0 

222 

55.5 

496 

50.  0 

158 

48.8 

501 

50.5 

204 

£0.4 

570 

48.9 
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TABLE  VIII.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  IN 
MASSACHUSETTS— Concluded . 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  22  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

Under  $2 

9 
8 
6 
13 
25 
20 
16 
18 
13 
13 
12 
5 
6 
3 
1 

15.6 
37.8 
34.4 
46.7 
46.5 
49.7 
52.3 
54.6 
55.9 
58.2 
56.7 
56.1 
55.2 
56.2 
58.0 

9 
8 
34 
48 
61 
85 
63 
53 
49 
28 
14 
8 
4 
5 
1 

22.5 
27.6 
37.0 
46.3 
47.2 
52.6 
53.1 
55.5 
56.9 
57.4 
56.0 
57.3 
57.8 
58.0 
58.0 

$2  to  $2.99  

$3  to  $3.99 

$4  to  $4.99... 

$5  to  $5.99  

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7.99  

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99 

$10  to  $10.99  

$11  to  $11.99 

$12  to  $12.99  

$13  to  $13.99  

$14  to  $14.99 

$15  to  $19.99  

Total 

168            49.0 

470 

50.5 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  30  to  34  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

Under  $2 

9 
10 
15 
15 
26 
25 
33 
28 
44 
24 
36 
24 
20 
11 
18 

18.9 
31.3 
35.0 
44.3 
40.9 
48.9 
54.8 
55.7 
56.6 
53.7 
58.0 
57.7 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 

12 
14 
34 

44 
89 
81 
85 
65 
78 
56 
29 
5 
6 
7 

12.7 
23.5 
39.1 
40.6 
44.6 
51.1 
53.2 
55.2 
57.5 
57.8 
57.6 
58.0 
57.1 
58.0 

$2  to  $2.99  

$3  to  $3.99 

$4  to  $4.99  

$5  to  $5.99  .   .  . 

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7  .99  

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99  

$10  to  $10.99 

$11  to  $11.99 

$12  to  $12.99  

$13  to  $13.99 

$14  to  $14.99  

$15  to  $19.99  

$20  to  $24.99 

Total  

338 

51.5 

605 

50.0 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  65  years  of  age  and  over. 

Male.                         Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number 

Average 
hours. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

Under  $2.  .  . 

$2  to  $2.99 

1 

38.7 

$3  to  $3.99... 

$4  to  $4.99..   . 

4 
1 
1 

43.4 
58.0 
58.0 

$5  to  $5.99 

3 

2 

a 

49.0 
58.0 
49.2 

$6  to  $6.99  

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99  

i 

2 
1 

58.0 
58.0 
58.0 

$10  to  S10.99 

1 

58.0 

$11  to  $11  99 

$12  to  $12.99  

$13  to  $13.99 

$14  to  $14  99 

$15  to  $19.99  

$20  to  $24.99 

Total  

12 

53.5                  8 

48.3 
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A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Cont'd. 
MASS  ACHUSETTS— Concluded . 


Employees  23  years  of  age. 

Employees  24  years  of  age. 

Employees  25  to  29  years  of  age. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

2 
4 
9 
9 
9 
17 
11 
14 
15 
16 
11 
6 
5 
2 
3 

10.3 
39.5 
28.7 
44.6 
46.4 
50.6 
55.6 
54.1 
56.5 
57.8 
57.1 
57.2 
57.0 
58.0 
58.0 

7 
9 
28 
35 
46 
54 
48 
35 
37 
21 
8 
5 
3 
1 
1 

16.8 
37.1 
36.9 
42.8 
46.7 
53.7 
55.8 
55.0 
56.5 
57.8 
57.3 
56.9 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 

2 
2 
6 
8 
9 
13 
14 
12 
15 
11 
8 
6 
6 
5 
4 

9.0 
21.0 
39.0 
46.0 
48.1 
47.5 
53.8 
52.0 
54.5 
57.6 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 

11 
9 
18 
27 
52 
35 
45 
27 
31 
20 
9 
4 
2 

12.6 
32.0 
33.2 
45.9 
47.7 
51.2 
50.6 
55.1 
56.8 
58.0 
57.4 
58.0 
58.0 

11 
11 
16 
21 
32 
51 
46 
41 
49 
60 
46 
38 
26 
9 
15 

10.9 
33.6 
36.8 
41.0 
46.0 
46.7 
52.6 
54.9 
55.0 
56.9 
56.8 
58.0 
58.0 
56.9 
58.0 

12 
27 
61 
108 
130 
130 
146 
89 
112 
91 
41 
21 
15 
7 
5 

14.7 
30.2 
35.2 
42.6 
45.0 
51.2 
53.2 
53.0 
56.7 
57.2 
57.4 
57.8 
57.7 
58.0 
58.0 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

1 

58.0 

133 

51.1 

338 

50.2 

121 

51.1 

291 

48 

.8 

472 

51.5 

995 

49.7 

Employees  35  to  44  years  of  age. 

Employees  45  to  54  years  of  age. 

Employees  55  to  64  years  of  age. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age • 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

15 
13 
16 
22 
39 
51 
40 
39 
55 
66 
57 
33 
28 
17 
15 

12.5 
29.4 
30.5 
40.2 
43.2 
47.9 
53.0 
53.4 
56.0 
57.0 
57.2 
57.9 
58.1 
58.0 
57.3 

13 
17 
40 
85 
128 
125 
112 
102 
88 
-  110 
71 
29 
26 
12 
5 

21.7 
29.4 
33.0 
42.5 
44.7 
51.7 
52.5 
55.6 
56.5 
57.6 
57.5 
57.8 
57.6 
58.0 
58.0 

1 
6 
6 
13 
19 
16 
16 
18 
27 
19 
34 
14 
13 
4 
5 
1 

58.0 
29.5 
34.5 
40.4 
43.3 
41.1 
55.7 
56.9 
57.6 
57.5 
57.7 
57.3 
56.8 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 

14 
5 
20 

37 
55 
43 
36 
42 
45 
45 
22 
2 
6 
2 

11.0 
35.2 
33.1 
42.9 
45.4 
50.3 
54.7 
54.7 
56.6 
57.9 
58.0 
58.0 
51.8 
58.0 
58.0 

1 

1 
2 
10 
7 
7 
3 
1 
2 
9 
7 
2 
3 

10.5 
37.0 
26.3 
47.0 
41.5 
46.4 
58.0 
58.0 
44.8 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 
59.7 

1 

1 
3 
9 
9 
11 
13 
4 
6 
7 
4 
1 

55.0 
58.0 
28.8 
40.7 
48.5 
51.2 
55.3 
58.0 
57.1 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

1 

58.0 

.... 

506 

50.8 

963 

50.9 

212 

52.3 

375 

49.4 

56 

49.8 

69 

50.9 

Other  employees,  reported  as  21  years  of  age  and 
over. 

Total  employees. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

14 
12 
15 
31 
29 
28 
38 
24 
31 
15 
16 
19 
7 
5 
4 

11.7 
29.1 
38.3 
47.7 
50.4 
55.0 
57.7 
57.8 
57.0 
58.0 
60.9 
60.1 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 

20 
19 
53 
81 
125 
121 
123 
66 
47 
30 
8 
8 
4 

15.2 
28.7 
40.6 
44.2 
47.2 
51.1 
53.7 
56.5 
57.6 
£6.5 
56.0 
58.0 
58.0 

132 
156 
267 
334 
534 
450 
400 
271 
326 
291 
265 
173 
122 
59 
70 
1 

17.4 
31.6 
37.0 
46.2 
50.3 
51.3 
55.5 
55.5 
56.3 
57.1 
57.6 
57.9 
57.8 
57.7 
57.9 
58.0 

219 
264 
688 
936 
1,242 
1.211 
1,035 
739 
689 
528 
245 
96 
72 
39 
17 
1 

18.7 
32.8 
37.5 
45.1 
48.0 
53.0 
54.1 
55.6 
57.0 
57.5 
57.3 
57.8 
57.2 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

288 

51.5 

705 

49.0 

3,851 

50.8 

8,021 

49.6 
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TABLE  VIII.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  IN 

RHODE  ISLAND. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  under  11  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

Under  $2 

$2  to  $2.99  

$3  to  $3.99 

$4  to  $4.99  

$5  to  $5.99.   .                 

$6  to  $6.99 

Total.    ... 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  14  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

Under  $2.  .  . 

12 

8 
18 
25 
12 
7 
5 
2 

19.1 
42.9 
55.1 
52.7 
53.7 
58.0 
54.8 
58.0 

7 
14 
19 
6 
11 
11 
1 
1 
1 

20.8 
53.8 
53.8 
54.5 
54.9 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 

$2  to  $2.99 

$3  to  $3.99  

$4  to  $4.99 

$5  to  $5  99 

$6  to  $6.99  

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8.99  

$9  to  $9.99 

$10  to  $10.99  

$11  to  $11.99     

$12  to  $12  99 

$13  to  $13.99  !'  

$14  to  $14.99 

Total  

89 

48.6 

71 

51.6 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  18  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

Under  $2 

4 
4 
1 
7 
11 
24 
11 
10 
11 
2 
3 

11.8 
25.8 
42.0 
47.4 
52.3 
52.9 
55.7 
50.0 
56.0 
58.0 
58.0 

4 
6 
14 
21 
29 
48 
48 
22 
17 
9 
5 
3 
1 

17.9 
49.1 
44.6 
46.4 
48.2 
53.6 
53.7 
57.8 
56.8 
56.2 
58.0' 
58.0 
58.0 

$2  to  $2.99  .   .   . 

$3  to  $3.99 

$4  to  $4.99... 

$5  to  $5.99  

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7.99  

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9  99 

$10  to  $10.99  

$11  to  $11.99 

$12  to  $12  99 

$13  to  $13.99    . 

$14  to  $14.99 

$15  to  $19.99  

Total 

88 

49.9 

227 

51.9 
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A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Cont'd. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 


Employees  11  years  of  age. 

Employees  12  years  of  age. 

Employees  13  years  of  age. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

1 
5 

2 
10 

10.5 
56.0 
58.0 
52.7 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

1 

58.0 

1 
3 
3 
1 
1 

58.0 
58.0 
58.0 
47.5 
58.0 

2 

58.0 

1 

58.0 

1 

42.0 

1 

58.0 

!                      '  • 

1 

58.0 

2        58.0 

2 

50.0 

9 

56.8 

19 

52.2 

Employees  15  years  of  age. 

Employees  16  years  of  age. 

Employees  17  years  of  age. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

2 
5 
14 
35 
27 
26 
15 
7 
2 
1 
1 

7.0 
36.1 
52.7 
54.4 
54.8 
53.1 
56.2 
55.7 
56.8 
58.0 
58.0 

3 

7 
26 
22 
33 
29 
17 
9 
3 
1 

28.2 
40.4 
48.4 
52.3 
49.3 
56.2 
58.0 
54.7 
58.0 
58.0 

8 
19 
13 
20 
28 
27 
23 
5 
6 
1 

25.9 
41.1 
44.3 
52.0 
55.3 
51.0 
55.7 
48.4 
55.3 
58.0 

12 
6 
19 
41 
30 
56 
29 
12 
4 
6 
1 
1 

21.8 
37.9 
49.6 
51.9 
52.2 
56.9 
52.9 
55.6 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 

3 

6 
10 
11 
17 
34 
18 
3 
13 
1 
1 
2 
1 

21.0 
42.5 
48.4 
52.4 
54.6 
54.4 
54.4 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 

7 
4 
17 
25 
34 
42 
38 
20 
16 
5 
6 

21.6 
43.5 
47.4 
49.1 
50.0 
55.2 
53.6 
56.9 
55.6 
58.0 
57.3 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

1 

58.0 

135 

53.0 

150 

51.6 

150 

49.6 

217 

51.7 

120 

52.9 

215 

51.8 

Employees  19  years  of  age. 

Employees  20  years  of  age.            Employees  21  years  of  age. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

9 
4 
4 
8 
20 
42 
45 
30 
26 
12 
5 
6 
1 
1 

28.2 
36.8 
42.3 
51.6 
53.9 
55.4 
54.7 
56.1 
56.4 
57.0 
55.9 
57.1 
58.0 
58.0 

2 
2 
3 
1 
9 
12 
11 
7 
7 
5 
3 
1 

10.1 
20.5 
43.8 
58.0 
53.2 
51.3 
53.6 
55.7 
53.4 
54.8 
52.7 
42.0 

2 
8 
5 
13 
17 
27 
27 
17 
23 
9 
5 
3 
5 
1 

8.5 
31.8 
49.5 
43.4 
49.1 
55.2 
55.0 
56.1 
57.8 
57.6 
57.1 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 

9 
7 
8 
9 
14 
14 
18 
15 
17 
32 
26 
22 
18 
20 
9 

12.6 
25.4 
33.2 
46.0 
51.4 
51.3 
51.9 
55.6 
54.4 
57.3 
57.6 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 

10 
6 
6 
15 
20 
43 
48 
36 
39 
32 
23 
12 
9 
6 
3 

12.9 
27.6 
45.7 
42.0 
47.3 
55.0 
53.0 
54.2 
55.4 
57.2 
57.3 
56.7 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

3 
3 
2 
7 
15 
8 
9 
7 
2 
3 
1 

43.0 
33.3 
39.0 
53.9 
51.9 
58.0 
56.2 
55.8 
50.0 
58.0 
58.0 

1 

58.0 

2 

58.0 

62 

52.8 

213 

53.6 

64 

50.5 

162 

52.5 

238 

52.2 

308 

52.1 
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TABLE  VIII.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  IN 
RHODE  ISLAND— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  22  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

Under  $2                                                                  

2 
4 
1 
1 
3 
8 
8 
9 
3 
3 
2 
1 

7.5 
48.1 
58.0 
42.0 
52.7 
46.4 
56.7 
51.0 
47.3 
52.7 
58.0 
58.0 

1 
1 
1 
11 
10 
18 
15 
18 
13 
6 
2 
4 
1 
4 

5.0 
37.0 
58.0 
46.2 
47.4 
52.7 
52.9 
57.0 
54.3 
57.1 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 

$2  to  $2  99 

$3  to  $3.99                                              

$4  to  $4  99 

$5  to  $5.99                                    

$6  to  $6  99 

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8.99                                                            

$9  to  $9  99 

$10  to  $10.99                                               

$11  to  $11  99 

$12  to  $12.99 

$13  to  $13  99 

$14  to  $14  99 

1 
3 

58.0 
58.0 

$15  to  $15.99                                                      

Total                                          

49 

50.1 

105 

52.7 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  30  to  34  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

Under  $2                                                             

1 
1 
4 
4 
6 
7 
8 
14 
12 
14 
11 
7 
11 
12 
6 

47.5 
-    10.5 
40.9 
47.4 
50.2 
55.7 
54.0 
51.2 
54.9 
54.3 
54.2 
58.0 
58.0 
56.3 
58.0 

$2  to  $2  99 

3 
1 
8 
15 
16 
34 
16 
16 
6 
7 
3 
2 
3 

38.9 
30.0 
41.8 
48.2 
52.3 
51.0 
56.2 
56.0 
58.0 
58.0 
52.7 
44.5 
56.2 

$3  to  $3.99                                                         

$4  to  $4  99 

$5  to  $5.99                                                        

$6  to  $6  99 

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8.99                                                                       

$9  to  $9  99 

$10  to  $10.99                                                               

$11  to  $11  99 

$12  to  $12.99                                                  

$13  to  $13  99 

$14  to  $14  99 

$15  to  $19  99                                                                   

$20  to  $24  99 

Total 

118 

53.7 

130 

51.8 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  65  years  of  age  and  over. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

Under  $2                                                     •       

$2  to  $2  99 

$3  to  $3  99                                              -                 

$4  to  $4  99 

2 

50.0 

$5  to  $5  99 

$6  to  $6  99                                                                              

2 

58.0 

$7  to  $7  99 

$8to$899       -          '                  

1 

58.0 

$9  to  $9  99 

$10  to  $10  99 

$11  to  $11  99                                     

$12  to  #12  99 

$13  to  $13  99 

$14  to  $14  99                                             

$15  to  $19  99 

$20  to  $24  99 

Total 

3 

58.0 

2 

50.0 
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A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Cont  'd. 
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Employees  23  years  of  age. 

Employees  24  years  of  age. 

Employees  25  to  29  years  of  age. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

3 

10.3 

3 

20.7 

2 
2 
4 

10.3 
58.0 
55.4 

3 

14.0 

8 
1 
4 
9 
10 
17 
15 
14 
14 
22 
17 
12 
8 
10 
7 

16.5 
58.1 
46.1 
45.2 
50.5 
54.0 
56.6 
55.0 
56.4 
54.1 
53.4 
57.1 
58.0 
57.9 
58.0 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

7 
8 
17 
15 
40 
43 
32 
29 
19 
12 
10 
10 
5 
1 

18.9 
30.8 
41.8 
45.6 
52.6 
51.6 
56.0 
55.7 
55.6 
57.8 
44.4 
57.5 
58.0 
58.0 

2 
2 
3 
7 
7 
3 
4 
3 
4 
2 
2 
1 

37. 
45. 
51. 
50. 
50. 
58. 
58. 
54. 
58. 
58. 
58. 
58. 

0 
6 

6 
3 

4 
0 
0 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
6 
5 
14 
4 
5 
4 
11 
4 
3 
1 

58.0 
46.3 
48.4 
55.6 
50.0 
52.7 
54.0 
55.2 
54.0 
56.5 
58.0 

2 
4 
8 
11 
17 
10 
12 
12 
5 
6 

26.3 
39.9 
51.2 
52.8 
52.7 
58.0 
54.1 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 

3 
6 
3 
6 

2 
5 
6 
2 
1 

53.3 
55.3 
58.0 
50.0 
50.0 
52.9 
56.3 
55.3 
58.0 

1 

58.0 

2 

58.0 

43 

49. 

9 

62 

51.7 

44 

52.5 

90 

52.3 

168 

52.7 

248 

50.9 

Employees  35  to  44  years  of  age. 

Employees  45  to  54  years  of  age. 

Employees  55  to  64  years  of  age. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male.                 Female 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

5 
4 
7 
11 
15 
8 
21 
18 
22 
26 
22 
12 
5 
12 
9 
1 

9.2 
36.9 
28.9 
48.4 
47.8 
50.8 
51.8 
54.2 
56.1 
55.9 
56.1 
55.6 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 

5 
3 
6 
15 
16 
24 
38 
22 
21 
16 
12 
6 
7 
1 

16.3 
31.7 
29.2 
46.4 
49.1 
49.7 
51.4 
55.6 
57.3 
57.3 
58.0 
57.1 
58.0 
58.0 

7 
3 
1 
2 
4 
6 
15 
6 
10 
8 
7 
8 
4 

1 

9.8 
33.3 
42.0 
26.3 
42.9 
49.8 
52.5 
52.7 
55.6 
58.0 
55.7 
56.0 
56.6 
58.0 
58.0 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

2 
2 
1 
2 
3 
3 
3 

15.8 
39.5 
37.0 
42.0 
58.0 
54.5 
52.7 

2 
2 
1 
5 
1 
1 
1 
1 

43.0 
47.0 
58.0 
53.8 
58.0 
50.0 
58.0 
•    58.0 

7 
13 
13 
10 
15 
7 
4 
2 
1 
1 

54.7 
55.6 
50.9 
49.8 
57.3 
58.0 
54.0 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 

4 

58.0 

3 

58.0 

198 

51. 

9 

192 

51.2 

83 

48.6 

73 

54.5 

23 

49.3 

14 

52.2 

Other  employees,  reported  as  21  years  of  age  and 
over. 

Total  employees. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male.                              Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average       XT      K 
hours.         Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

8 
4 
12 
5 
7 
12 
18 
15 
33 
15 
19 
12 
15 
11 
8 

8.8                    4 
39.8                     7 
28.5                     3 
32.  2                    12 
35.  9                    22 
44.  3                    35 
48.  6                    53 
53.  2                    42 
53.  4                    67 
54.  8                    45 
53.  4                    58 
56.  7                    32 
58.  0                    16 
58.0                      9 
58.0                      6 

11.1 

27.2 
33.9 
39.2 
39.4 
48.4 
52.6 
52.4 
54.7 
55.8 
56.2 
57.2 
56.1 
58.0 
58.0 

76 
76 
110 
150 
179 
237 
207 
147 
163 
144 
125 
85 
65 
69 
47 
1 

14.8 
37.9 
44.3 
50.1 
52.0 
52.3 
53.9 
53.6 
55.1 
55.6 
55.6 
56.9 
57.9 
57.7 
58.0 
58.0 

71 
82 
134 
238 
294 
472 
475 
303 
307 
197 
150 
91 
54 
32 
11 

19.2 
39.1 
46.1 
47.4 
49.0 
54.1 
53.0 
55.3 
55.8 
56.7 
56.8 
55.7 
56.8 
57.8 
58.0 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

194 

48.  7                  411 

52.0 

1,881 

51.3 

2,911 

52.0 
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TABLE  VIII  .—CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  IN 

VIRGINIA. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  under  11  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

Under  $2. 

1 

35.0 

$2  to  $2.99 

$3  to  $3.99  

$4  to  $4.99 

$5  to  $5.99  

$6  to  $6.99                                                                      

Total  

1 

35.0 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  14  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

Under  $2.  .  . 

17 
14 
28 
26 
10 
1 

24.8 
43.4 
53.5 
57.6 
67.8 
60.0 

12 
10 
24 
10 
9 
13 
1 
1 

27.1 
45.0 
53.3 
54.4 
57.7 
59.2 
60.0 
60.0 

$2  to  $2.99 

$3  to  $3  99 

$4  to  $4.99 

$5  to  $5  99 

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99 

$10  to  $10  99 

Total 

96 

48.6 

80 

50.1 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  18  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

Under  $2 

5 
6 
4 
12 
6 
7 
4 
2 
5 
2 

12.8 
33.6 
30.0 
51.4 
60.7 
52.8 
55.0 
61.3 
59.0 
60.0 
60.0 

9 
8 
12 
12 
10 
16 
9 
5 
4 

19.7 
37.5 
51.8 
47.9 
57.5 
56.8 
56.9 
57.7 
60.0 

$2  to  $2.99  

$3  to  $3.99 

$4  to  $4.99  

$5  to  $5.99                                                

$6  to  $6  99 

$7  to  $7.99     

$8  to  $8.99  
$9  to  $9.99  

$10  to  $10  99 

$11  to  $11.99 

$12  to  $12  99 

$13  to  $13.99                        . 

Total  

54 

47.3 

85 

49.4 
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VIRGINIA. 


Employees  11  years  of  age. 

Employees  12  years  of  age. 

Employees  13  years  of  age. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

7 
6 
6 
4 

26.3 
46.7 
56.7 
53.8 

7 
3 
7 
2 

49.6 
50.8 
59.0 
60.0 

11 
13 
20 
22 
1 
1 

28.9 
46.5 
53.6 
57.4 
60.0 
60.0 

5 
16 
12 
7 
2 
3 

37.0 
49.4 
56.7 
57.1 
60.0 
58.3 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

1 

41.9 

2 

47.5 

1 

57.9 

2 

49.9 

2 

47.5 

23 

44.3 

19 

54.3 

68 

49.7 

45 

52.2 

Employees  15  years  of  age. 

Employees  16  years  of  age.            Employees  17  years  of  age. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

11 

8 
10 
19 

7 
2 

15.8 
45.0 
49.8 
56.9 
57.5 
57.5 

6 
5 
17 
14 
13 
5 
2 
1 

38.3 
47.0 
55.3 
55.5 
57.9 
54.0 
55.1 
60.0 

1 

6 
14 
21 
10 
2 
3 

10.0 
38.6 
52.4 
56.4 
53.1 
57.5 
58.3 

6 
12 
15 
14 
20 
16 
2 
3 
1 
1 

20.0 
43.5 
50.5 
55.9 
56.8 
58.4 
57.5 
56.7 
60.0 
60.0 

2 
2 

7 
13 
5 
7 
2 
1 
1 
1 

13.8 
27.5 
45.0 
51.5 
59.0 
58.6 
52.5 
50.0 
60.0 
60.0 

3 
9 
12 
14 
10 
5 
4 

16.3 
32.1 
30.5 
54.5 
52.5 
58.0 
58.1 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

3 

58.3 

6 

59.2 

1 

60.0 

58 

46.4 

63 

53.6 

60 

52.6 

90 

51.8 

41 

49.9 

63 

45.5 

Employees  19  years  of  age. 

Employees  20  years  of  age. 

Employees  21  years  of  age. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

6 
1 
3 
3 
5 
3 
5 
6 
2 
1 
1 

19.8 
30.0 
30.8 
52.5 
56.0 
50.0 
55.0 
56.7 
57.5 
60.0 
60.0 

2 
7 
8 
6 
7 
9 
9 
4 
4 
2 

8.8 
26.1 
41.3 
45.4 
53.2 
55.6 
55.0 
58.8 
60.0 
60.0 

6 
1 
6 
2 
7 
4 
7 
3 
5 
4 
2 
1 

12.9 
37.5 
34.2 
45.0 
52.1 
53.8 
55.0 
55.0 
57.5 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 

5 
5 

8 
10 
11 
3 
3 
2 
5 

15.5 
33.5 
40.0 
47.8 
55.2 
58.3 
55.0 
60.0 
56.5 

9 
5 
2 
2 
3 
2 
10 
5 
6 
7 
2 
1 
2 

13.2 
23.0 
25.0 
38.8 
48.3 
46.3 
51.5 
58.5 
55.0 
60.0 
57.5 
.  60.0 
60.0 

3 

4 
1 
4 
4 
2 
2 
2 
4 
1 
1 

16.7 
31.9 
30.0 
55.0 
52.5 
52.5 
55.0 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

36 

46.6 

58 

47.7 

48 

46.8 

52 

46.0 

56 

43.8 

28 

47.6 
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TABLE  VIII.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  IN 

VIRGINIA— Concluded . 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  22  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

Under  $2 

4 

21.0 

2 
2 
3 

6 
7 
9 
9 
2 
7 
4 
2 

10.0 
42.5 
35.0 
45.0 
47.1 
52.5 
57.5 
57.5 
57.1 
60.0 
60.0 

$2  to  $2.99     

$3  to  $3.99 

1 
2 
2 
2 
5 
7 
10 
3 
3 
1 

31.3 
35.0 
37.5 
55.0 
55.5 
54.3 
57.1 
59.6 
60.0 
55.0 

$4  to  $4.99  

$5  to  $5.99                                         

$6  to  $6  99 

$7  to  $7.99       

$8  to  $8  99 

$9  to  $9.99  

$10  to  $10.99 

$11  to  $11  99 

$12  to  $12.99       .   .                  

$13  to  $13.99 

$14  to  $14.99  

$15  to  $19.99 

Total 

40 

50.3 

53 

50.5 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  30  to  34  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

Under  $2.  .  . 

1 
3 
2 
1 
2 
5 
4 
15 
17 
13 
9 
6 
2 

5.0 
46.3 
37.5 
30.0 
47.5 
47.0 
52.5 
53.2 
58.7 
58.7 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 

8 
1 
5 
4 
13 
6 
7 
11 
12 
5 

13.4 
60.0 
39.0 
58.8 
52.1 
54.2 
53.6 
56.8 
59.6 
60.0 

$2  to  $2.99 

$3  to  $3.99  

$4  to  $4.99             ... 

$5  to  $5  99 

$6  to  $6.99  

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8.99  

$9  to  $9.99 

$10  to  $10.99  

$11  to  $11.99  

$12  to  $12  99 

$13  to  $13.99  

1 

60.0 

$14  to  $14.99 

$15  to  $19.99  

Total 

80 

54.6 

73 

50.3 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  65  years  of  age  and  over. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

Under  $2.  .  . 

$2  to  $2.99 

$3  to  $3  99 

$4  to  $4.99 

1 

52.5 

1 

60.0 

$5  to  $5  99 

$6  to  $6  99 

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8  99 

$9  to  $9  99 

$10  to  $10.99 

$11  to  $11  99 

$12  to  $12.99 

$13  to  $13.99 

$14  to  $14  99 

$15  to  $19.99 

Total.... 

1 

52.5 

1 

60.0 
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A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Cont'd. 

VIRGINIA— Concluded . 


Employees  23  years  of  age. 

Employees  24  years  of  age. 

Employees  25  to  29  years  of  age. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
3 
8 
6 
5 
1 

11.3 
32.5 
30.0 
30.0 
55.0 
50.3 
47.5 
55.0 
58.8 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 

1 
3 
8 
5 
5 
1 
1 
3 
3 
5 

15.0 
26.7 
35.3 
48.0 
43.0 
60.0 
52.5 
55.8 
60.0 
60.0 

2 
1 
2 
3 
2 

1 

7 
6 
1 
2 
3 

10.0 
25.0 
30.0 
38.3 
41.3 
47.5 
55.0 
54.3 
54.6 
60.0 
60.0 
58.3 

2 
5 
4 
4 
8 
8 
3 
6 
8 
1 
1 

10.0 
26.5 
35.0 
48.8 
45.0 
56.3 
60.0 
58.3 
58.4 
60.0 
60.0 

4 
8 
2 
2 
7 
10 
7 
23 
23 
31 
13 
9 
2 
2 
2 

14.8 
35.0 
33.7 
43.8 
40.7 
53.8 
48.6 
55.0 
58.0 
59.1 
59.5 
59.5 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 

8 
8 
9 
11 
17 
14 
7 
14 
18 
15 

""2" 

8.4 
40.0 
36.7 
46.5 
48.2 
57.9 
59.2 
56.8 
59.8 
59.7 

""57."  5" 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

2 

57.5 

35 

51.6 

35 

45.5 

34 

47.9 

50 

48.3 

145 

53.5 

123 

49.5 

Employees  35  to  44  years  of  age. 

Employees  45  to  54  years  of  age. 

Employees  55  to  64  years  of  age. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 

5 
2 
6 
8 
5 
8 
10 
9 
18 
/     12 
5 
3 
1 

12.0 
17.5 
31.7 
41.3 
41.0 
49.1 
48.8 
56.1 
57.6 
59.2 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 

4 
5 
9 
9 
11 
11 
6 
9 
10 
5 
2 

8.8 
40.0 
45.3 
56.8 
52.5 
53.0 
52.5 
58.9 
58.5 
60.0 
60.0 

2 
1 
3 
4 
8 
2 
1 

20.0 
45.0 
50.0 
54.4 
56.9 
60.0 
55.0 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

4 
1 

1 
5 
1 

4 
4 

40.0 
35.0 
60.0 
58.2 
60.0 

"'58."7' 
59.4 
60.0 

1 
4 
1 

15.0 
52.8 
55.0 

1 
2 
4 
..... 

2 

42.5 
52.5 
60.0 

'"45."6" 
57.5 

1 

60.0 

2 
2 

60.0 
55.0 

1 

60. 

0 

93 

49. 

0 

81 

51.4 

27 

55.4 

25 

52.5 

10 

54.8 

7 

48.7 

Other  employees  reported  as  21  years  of  age  and 
over. 

Total  employees. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male.                               Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average       tJurnhpr        Average 
hours.                                hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

4 
1 
1 
4 
9 
6 
11 
5 
12 
16 
6 
5 
5 
7 
1 

7.  8                     2               20.  0 
62.  5                     8                35.  6 
30.  0                    23                55.  3 
45.  1                      9                56.  5 
52.  4                    12                58.  5 
58.  8                      6                60.  0 
52.  3                      5                60.  0 
55.  0                      1                60.  0 
56.  7    

98 
84 
117 
150 
91 
67 
71 
95 
120 
102 
49 
30 
12 
11 
4 

18.7 
39.7 
46.9 
53.1 
53.0 
53.3 
52.3 
55.4 
57.7 
59.4 
59.8 
59.3 
60.0 
59.1 
57.5 

87 
115 
184 
147 
167 
130 
71 
64 
84 
42 
6 
2 
1 

22.1 
39.4 
48.0 
52.6 
53.6 
56.7 
56.5 
57.8 
59.1 
59.7 
60.0 
57.5 
60.0 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

59.7 
60.  C 
59.  C 
60.  C 
59.  £ 
50.  C 

1                60.0 







93 

54.  1                    67                53.  5 

1,101 

50.2 

1,100 

50.1 

49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2- 
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TABLE  VIII.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  IN 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  under  11  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

Under  $2 

13 
13 
13 
3 

46.0 
59.7 
60.2 
66.9 

6 
8 
5 
3 
1 

49.4 
58.3 
62.2 
63.3 
60.0 

$2  to  $2.99  

$3  to  $3.99  

$4  to  $4  99 

$5  to  $5.99  

$6  to  $6  99 

$7  to  $7.99  

$8  to  $8  99                                                                          

$9  to  $9  99 

$10  to  $10.99..   .                                                 

Total  

42 

56.2 

23 

57.8 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  14  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

Under  $2... 

40 
39 
116 
98 
26 
14 
5 

20.7 
53.3 
59.7 
61.7 
61.4 
60.0 
62.2 
56.3 

39 
47 
72 
65 
43 
29 
3 

31.0 
61.9 
56.9 
59.8 
61.5 
62.1 
69.0 

$2  to  $2.99 

S3  to  $3.99  

$4  to  $4.99  

$5  to  $5.99  

$6  to  $6.99            .   .              

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8.99            

$9  to  $9  99 

1 

66.0 

$10  to  $10.99  

Total  

340 

55.1 

299 

54.1 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  18  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

Under  $2 

8 
4 
15 
22 
23 
25 
22 
13 
5 
2 
2 

12.1 
27.0 
49.1 
52.6 
54.8 
63.0 
62.3 
59.3 
67.9 
66.0 
67.2 

21 
13 
54 
90 
104 
64 
27 
9 
7 
1 

18.0 
41.8 
50.4 
54.9 
60.5 
60.0 
63.8 
65.3 
63.4 
60.0 

$2  to  $2.99  

$3  to  $3.99.   .  .     . 

$4  to  $4  99 

$5  to  $5.99  

$6  to  $6  99 

$7  to  $7.99  

$8  to  $8  99 

$9  to  $9.99 

$10  to  $10  99 

$11  to  $11  99 

$12  to  $12  99 

$13  to  $13  99 

$14  to  $14.99 

1 

60.0 

$15  to  $19  99 

Total 

141 

53.6 

391 

55.0 
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A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Cont'd. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Employees  11  years  of  age. 

Employees  12  years  of  age. 

Employees  13  years  of  age. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

17 
18 
13 

8 

"'i' 

38.7 
50.3 
60.8 
61.0 

"  "ee.'o" 

9 
12 
5 
3 
5 
1 
1 

41.1 
56.9 
57.2 
61.5 
66.9 
74.0 
60.3 

23 

46 
64 
33 
4 

31.7- 
56.3 
61.8 
62.7 
67.1 

29 
39 
40 
32 
16 
3 

41.6 
55.4 
59.2 
60.7 
60.2 
60.7 

30 

42 
116 
66 
4 
2 

31.2 
53.5 
59.7 
62.3 
62.2 
74.6 

31 
36 
55 
50 
20 
13 
5 

39.0 
52.6 
57.3 
61.1 
62.2 
62.8 
63.1 

1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

1 

62.0 

57 

51.6 

36 

54.9 

170 

56.3 

159 

56.4 

261 

56.0 

210 

55.4 

Employees  15  years  of  age. 

Employees  16  years  of  age. 

Employees  17  years  of  age. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

26 
23 
84 
69 
39 
25 
4 
3 

18.6 
47.1 
57.3 
61.8 
61.0 
61.8 
63.7 
62.4 

23 
25 
72 
86 
45 
43 
14 
3 

22.3 
48.2 
57.0 
60.0 
61.4 
62.3 
62.7 
63.0 

15 
15 
33 
43 
31 
19 
8 
3 
2 

15.6 
47.8 
50.3 
59.3 
60.4 
62.1 
61.5 
64.0 
64.8 

32 
23 

63 
77 
74 
48 
18 
2 

25.9 
37.4 
51.0 
59.3 
61.7 
61.9 
62.4 
58.3 

6 
6 
13 
13 
12 
30 
9 
6 
2 
1 

12.3 
32.5 
51.6 
51.5 
58.9 
60.3 
63.5 
60.7 
62.7 
62.5 

18 
28 
41 
61 
81 
39 
22 
9 
1 

25.1 
39.2 
52.9 
55.7 
59.1 
61.7 
61.7 
63.1 
60.0 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

1 

62.0 

273 

55.1 

311 

56.6 

169 

53.1 

338 

54.1 

98 

53.5 

300 

54.3 

Employees  19  years  of  age. 

Employees  20  years  of  age. 

Employees  21  years  of  age. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

2 
4 
4 
7 
11 
24 
18 
11 
3 
8 
3 

11.1 
26.0 
39.4 
54.2 
57.2 
59.3 
61.0 
62.1 
68.4 
61.4 
58.1 

17 
17 
37 
71 
47 
46 
19 
6 
5 
1 

19.6 
34.3 
52.7 
55.5 
59.4 
61.0 
62.2 
64.1 
61.2 
62.2 

4 
3 
7 
18 
12 
31 
24 
19 
11 
5 
4 
2 

20.3 
26.9 
39.3 
42.3 
59.4 
58.9 
59.2 
61.8 
64.2 
60.9 
62.7 
62.6 

19 
16 
31 

57 
59 
45 
25 
5 
4 
2 

18.8 
34.5 
52.0 
55.1 
60.3 
60.2 
62.7 
63.4 
59.9 
61.3 

5 
4 
5 
12 
19 
30 
16 
8 
14 
2 
2 
1 
1 

21.5 

32.8 
38.3 
54.5 
49.7 
58.0 
58.8 
62.1 
61.6 
64.0 
61.2 
62.5 
67.3 

11 
12 

16 
37 
37 
41 
26 
5 
4 
1 

19.2 
41.0 
46.8 
55.1 
57.7 
61.1 
63.3 
58.6 
63.9 
62.3 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

1 

1 

67.3 
67.3 

1 

64.2 

95 

54.8 

266 

53.1 

140 

54.3 

265 

53.8 

120 

54.7 

190 

54.5 
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TABLE  VIII  .—CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  22  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

Under  $2 

6 
3 
9 
9 
10 
18 
17 
15 
13 
8 
1 
1 

17.0 
30.3 
39.2 
41.6 
54.5 
61.  C 
59.2 
62.0 
64.3 
63.0 
64.2 
67.3 

10 
11 
24 
23 
31 
33 
14 
8 
4 
1 

19.0 
36.7 
51.2 
56.1 
59.6 
61.0 
58.2 
62.3 
61.8 
66.0 

$2  to  $2  99 

$3  to  $3.99                 

$4  to  $4  99                                                       .  . 

$5  to  $5  99 

$6  to  $6.99                                

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8.99                     

$9  to  $9  99                                                             - 

$10  to  $10  99 

$11  to  $11.99                                       

$12  to  $12  99 

$13  to  $13.99                         

$14  to  $14  99 

$15  to  $19.99     

1 

60.0 

Total 

111 

54.4 

159 

54.0 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  30  to  34  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

Under  $2 

5 

2 
9 
13 
15 
24 
26 
18 
21 
20 
9 
3 

7.5 
11.9 
16.9 
41.2 
48.6 
58.0 
56.8 
60.8 
62.0 
64.4 
63.3 
61.3 

11 
12 
15 
20 
26 
31 
19 
14 
9 

9.8 
29.9 
44.9 
54.1 
58.4 
60.0 
60.4 
62.4 
64.9 

$2  to  $2.99             

$3  to  $3  99                                                

$4  to  $4  99 

$5  to  $5  99                                

$6  to  $6  99 

$7  to  $7.99                  

$8  to  $8  99 

$9  to  $9  99 

$10  to  $10.99                            

$11  to  $11  99 

$12  to  $12.99                  

1 

60.3 

$13  to  $13  99 

$14  to  $14  99 

$15  to  $19.99                                               

Total       

165 

53.9 

158 

52.3 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  65  years  of  age  and  over. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

Under  $2                               ... 

|2  to  $2  99 

$3  to  $3.99                 

2 
3 

60.5 
60.0 

$4  to  $4.99 

$5  to  $5.99  

1 
2 

60.0 
62.7 

$6  to  $6.99                         

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8.99  

$9  to  $9.99 

$10  to  $10  99 

$11  to  $11.  99                     

$12  to  $12.99 

$13  to  $13  99 

$14  to  $14.99                       

$15  to  $19.99                                                      

Total  

3 

61.8 

5 

60.2 
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A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Cont'd. 
NORTH  CAROLINA— Concluded. 


Employees  23  years  of  age. 

Employees  24  years  of  age. 

Employees  25  to  29  years  of  age. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

3 
4 
4 
1 
7 
11 
11 
14 
9 
4 
1 
1 

12.2 
19.3 
46.8 
49.3 
48.6 
57.2 
55.8 
58.6 
63.1 
63.0 
67.4 
65.6 

6 
2 
17 
24 
24 
19 
5 
7 
5 
2 

12.3 
31.5 
50.7 
53.1 
60.3 
62.1 
61.5 
62.3 
65.2 
66.7 

7 
3 
6 
5 
10 
14 
16 
10 
7 
4 
4 
1 
2 

14.9 
25.6 
34.2 
44.5 
55.1 
57.2 
60.4 
63.2 
62.2 
61.1 
61.5 
60.0 
62.6 

6 
4 
10 
12 
13 
13 
12 
6 
2 
1 
1 

11.6 
36.7 
44.4 
51.5 
57.4 
62.8 
59.8 
63.3 
64.8 
66.0 
66.0 

10 
3 
14 
17 
31 
31 
43 
44 
31 
30 
10 
12 
4 

20.1 
26.4 
38.1 
44.2 
49.4 
55.0 
61.2 
61.8 
62.4 
62.9 
62.4 
63.7 
64  7 

12 
18 
26 
55 
69 
66 
42 
18 
7 
6 
1 
2 

25.5 
34.8 
46.8 
53.8 
59.8 
60.7 
61.0 
62.6 
62.1 
62.9 
60.0 
63.2 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

1 
1 

62. 
66. 

5 
0 

1 

1 

60.0 
60.0 

72 

53. 

2 

111 

54.8 

89 

52.3 

80 

52.3 

282 

55.8 

322 

55.6 

Employees  35  to  44  years  of  age. 

Employees  45  to  54  years  of  age. 

Employees  55  to  64  years  of  age. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

7 
4 
3 
8 
10 
17 
18 
16 
15 
6 
2 
1 
3 

11.1 

38.1 
55.5 
56.2 
60.1 
58.4 
59.9 
59.2 
63.1 
64.4 
64.8 
66.0 
66.6 

9 
13 
13 
21 
28 
25 
14 
8 
5 

16.8 
37.2 
51.7 
56.4 
58.9 
61.1 
62.0 
63.2 
64.9 

3 
3 
6 
14 
12 
21 
8 
1 
2 

31.0 
24.3 
46.3 
59.9 
59.3 
64.2 
70.4 
60.0 
61.2 

a 

i 

5 
12 

4 
3 
7 
4 

17.5 
56.3 
55.5 
60.3 
63.4 
60.0 
62.8 
62.1 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

1 
1 
4 
2 
4 
1 
1 

22.7 
45.3 
54.7 
60.9 
59.8 
62.7 
62.5 

1 

3 

66.8 
60.0 

...... 

"'5L7 

1 

60.0 

1 

60.0 

1 

60.0 

1 

60.0 

1 

60.0 

110 

56. 

2 

138 

54.4 

72 

57.7 

40 

57.2 

15 

54.4 

4 

61.7 

Other  employees,  reported  as  21  years  of  age  and 
over. 

Total  employees. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male.                               Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

^rT       Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

5 
5 
8 
13 
13 
12 
25 
24 
9 
14 

14.  C 

25.5 
38.5 
44.5 
53.1 
59.  g 
60.1 
60.7 
62.  C 
59.2 

4 
6 
8 
7 
25 
18 
12 
6 
3 

14.1 

30.4 
44.4 
50.1 
59.6 
59.5 
62.3 
61.7 
62.5 

235 
245 
543 
476 
292 
355 
271 
208 
144 
105 
39 
22 
11 
3 
4 

23.7 
47.9 
55.5 
57.5 
56.5 
59.8 
60.4 
61.1 
63.0 
62.6 
62.4 
63.4 
64.6 
60.8 
62.6 

316 
344 
614 
809 
752 
580 
285 
110 
57 
16 
3 
5 
1 
1 
1 

26.5 
46.0 
53.4 
57.0 
60.1 
61.1 
62.0 
62.7 
63.2 
63.2 
62.0 
61.1 
67.3 
60.0 
60.0 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

128 

52.  7                    89 

54.7 

2,953 

54.7 

3,894 

54.6 
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TABLE  VIII.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  IN 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  under  11  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

1 
2 
3, 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

Under  $2 

31 
30 
24 
9 
1 
1 

29.3 
52.8 
59.6 
61.1 
70.0 
62.0 

22 

12 
9 
4 

37.8 
55.6 
57.7 
55.4 

$2  to  $2.99      

$3  to  $3  99 

$4  to  $4.99  

$5  to  $5  99 

$6  to  $6.99  

$7  to  $7  99                                               . 

$8  to  $8  99 

1 

60.0 

$9  to  $9.99 

Total  

96 

48.0 

48 

47.9 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  14  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

Under  $2 

61 
71 
121 
112 
38 
17 
11 
5 
2 

29.2 
44.4 
52.8 
57.8 
59.6 
59.1 
62.3 
61.6 
59.5 

63 
56 
87 
92 
67 
28 
11 
4 
3 
1 

27.8 
46  1 
49.8 
56.1 
58.2 
60.6 
64.4 
64.8 
59.0 
62.0 

$2  to  $2.99  

$3  to  $3.99 

$4  to  $4.99  

$5  to  $5.99 

$6  to  $6.99  

$7  to  $7.99                         .                                    .... 

$8  to  $8  99 

$9  to  $9.99  

$10  to  $10  99 

$11  to  $11.99  

Total 

438 

50.6 

412 

50.1 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  18  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

Under  $2.   . 

29 
20 
23 
51 
38 
40 
28 
13 
12 
6 
3 
1 

15.2 
28.5 
47.0 
52.1 
53.2 
57.3 
60.0 
59.9 
61.1 
61.5 
63.3 
62.0 

51 
45 
58 
80 
82 
62 
33 
15 
8 
4 

16.5 
32.4 
43.4 
51.3 
55.2 
60.4 
60.8 
62.2 
61.4 
61.5 

$2  to  $2  99 

$3  to  $3.99  

$4  to  $4.99 

$5  to  $5.99  

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7.99  

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9  99 

$10  to  $10.99  . 

$11  to  $11.99 

$12  to  $12.99  

1 

70.0 

$13  to  $13.99 

$14  to  $14  99 

1 

67.5 

$15  to  $19.99  . 

1 

70.0 

Total 

265 

48.8 

440 

47.7 
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A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Cont'd. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Employees  11  years  of  age. 

Employees  12  years  of  age. 

Employees  13  years  of  age. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male.                  Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age, 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

29 
27 
40 
21 
3 
1 

28.7 
54.9 
57.0 
60.6 
59.0 
54.0 

20 
14 

18 
13 

7 

38.6 
49.8 
56.3 
60.2 
59.3 

62 
46 
88 
58 
14 
2 
1 

26.6 
48.7 
56.0 
59.1 
59.4 
63.2 
60.0 

54 
40 
45 
45 
16 
7 
1 

35.1 
51.7 
54.8 
59.0 
60.7 
62.0 
54.0 

65 

59 
117 
103 
21 

7 
3 

22.5 

45.8 
54.3 
58.2 
61.4 
62.2 
57.6 

64 
69 
67 
57 
33 
15 
5 
1 
2 

30.0 
49.0 
56.0 
57.5 
57.9 
58.5 
60.8 
64.0 
62.0 

1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

1 

51.8 

51.1 

122 

50.4 

72 

271 

48.9 

208 

50.7 

375 

49.1 

313 

49.9 

Employees  15  years  of  age. 

Employees  16  years  of  age. 

Employees  17  years  of  age. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

69 
46 
115 
104 
58 
30 
6 
6 
1 

20.5 
41.4 
53.8 
55.4 
59.6 
63.0 
60.7 
59.8 
60.0 

52 
43 
72 
90 
61 
44 
21 
5 
3 

26.0 
44.8 
50.2 
55.0 
58.5 
59.9 
60.6 
58.9 
60.7 

39 

22 
49 
72 
52 
28 
17 
7 
2 

13.6 
40.0 
49.4 
55.2 
57.6 
58.6 
63.1 
60.4 
60.0 

45 
39 
50 
100 
93 
64 
25 
5 
2 

20.9 
48.7 
49.7 
54.4 
56.4 
59.8 
63.2 
59.6 
62.5 

20 
21 
27 
41 
31 
17 
16 
2 
7 
1 
1 

16.6 
31.4 
49.3 
54.5 
54.0 
63.4 
60.0 
59.7 
60.0 
54.3 
60.0 

49 
20 
51 
68 
74 
42 
15 
10 
4 
2 

17.2 
37.8 
46.8 
51.5 
56.8 
58.3 
59.5 
63.0 
61.0 
60.9 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

1 

62.0 

1 

70.0 

1 

64.0 

436 

49.2 

391 

50.6 

289 

48.9 

424 

51.7 

184 

48.5 

335 

47.8 

Employees  19  years  of  age. 

Employees  20  years  of  age. 

Employees  21  years  of  age. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

23 
12 
8 
24 
36 
18 
22 
10 
5 
2 
1 

31.8 
33.1 
32.4 
46.0 
51.2 
56.3 
57.0 
59.5 
58.8 
73.5 
60.0 

25 

26 
31 
32 
45 
36 
16 
5 
2 
2 
3 

42.7 
43.4 
43.8 
52.6 
54.3 
60.0 
59.0 
57.7 
63.5 
66.0 
60.5 

21 
12 
10 
22 
26 
19 
15 
13 
8 
6 
3 
4 

13.0 
30.6 
42.3 
42.8 
53.5 
57.0 
57.3 
58.6 
62.4 
59.8 
61.3 
62  1 

20 
23 
29. 
44 
39 
36 
19 
12 
3 
1 
3 

12.6 
29.6 
44.5 
50.1 
55.9 
58.5 
59.6 
64.0 
61.3 
62.0 
60.2 

10 
10 
16 
7 
23 
29 
31 
25 
13 
5 
3 

11.1 

25.8 
33.9 
50.2 
48.0 
53.3 
58.3 
58.6 
57.2 
64.4 
58.1 

13 
15 
17 
17 
18 
28 
12 
6 
2 
3 
1 

14.3 
33.3 
39.3 
51.9 
58.0 
59.8 
60.1 
61.7 
60.0 
60.1 
62.0 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

1 

62.0 

1 

70.0 

1 

65.0 

162 

47.9 

224 

51.7 

159 

46.5 

230 

48.3 

172 

49.0 

132 

48.5 
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TABLE  VIII.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  IN 
SOUTH  CAROLINA— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  22  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

Under  $2... 

3 
4 
1 

7 
6 
12 
8 

20.5 
32.4 
38.8 
42.8 
45.3 
55.3 
57.8 

10 
9 
10 
8 
13 
5 
6 
3 
1 

12.1 
33.1 
41.8 
49.0 
55.7 
52.9 
56.6 
53.5 
60.0 

$2  to  $2  99 

$3  to  83.99  

$4  to  $4.99 

$5  to  $5  99 

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  87  99 

$8  to  $8.99  

$9  to  $9.99 

1 
1 
3 

60.0 
60.0 
63.2 

$10  to  $10.99  

$11  to  $11.99 

$12  to  $12.99  

$13  to  $13.99  

$14  to  $14  99 

1 
1 

70.0 

67.5 

$15  to  $19.99  ..... 

Total           

48 

49.5 

65 

42.7 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  30  to  34  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

Under  $2 

1 
6 
6 
4 
7 
10 
10 
3 
3 
3 
3 
1 
2 

31.0 

28.7 
35.5 
45.4 
48.7 
49.4 
55.0 
58.5 
58.8 
58.5 
59.9 
60.0 
65.0 

8 
8 
6 
4 
11 
12 
9 
3 

12.5 
33.8 
50.8 
44.5 
50.1 
54.9 
55.8 
59.8 

$2  to  $2.99     . 

$3  to  $3  99 

$4  to  $4.99  

$5  to  $5.99 

$6  to  $6.99  

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8.99  

$9  to  $9.99 

$10  to  $10.99    .  .     . 

1 

60.0 

$11  to  $11.99  

$12  to  $12  99 

1 

60.0 

$13  to  $13.99  

$14  to  $14.99 

Total 

59 

48.8 

63 

45.5 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  65  years  of  age  and  over. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

Under  $2 

$2  to  $2.99.     ... 

1 

32.5 

$3  to  $3.99 

$4  to  $4.99  

$5  to  $5.99 

2 

66.5 

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7.99  

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99  

$10  to  $10.99 

$11  to  $11  99 

$12  to  $12.99  .... 

$13  to  $13.99 

$14  to  $14.99... 

$15  to  $19.99  

Total           

3 

55.2 
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A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Cont'd- 
SOUTH  CAROLINA— Concluded. 


Employees  23  years  of  age. 

Employees  24  years  of  age. 

Employees  25  to  29  years  of  age. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

1 
..... 

1 
4 
5 

7 
2 

15.0 

"~36.'6" 
42.0 
53.6 
56.6 
54.3 
57.1 

3 
3 

2 
8 
4 
7 
2 

16.3 

32.8 
45.5 
51.1 
55.3 

59.2 
59.8 

5 
3 

8 
6 
5 
10 

8 

9.2 
25.4 
42.3 
49.3 
59.8 
58.6 
58.2 

8 
10 
2 
15 
17 
15 
23 
11 
9 
2 
1 
3 

17.4 
28.5 
18.4 
42.5 
56.9 
56.6 
56.4 
57.7 
57.5 
61.0 
59.9 
60.0 

13 
11 
16 
23 
22 
27 
8 
1 
4 
6 

21.5 
34.1 
40.2 
48.0 
54.6 
56.9 
63.9 
60.1 
57.3 
61.9 

1 

2 
3 
6 
5 
3 
4 
1 

27.5 
31.9 
44.8 
49.3 
54.3 
53.2 
57.6 
54.3 

2 
1 

58.5 
67.5 

1 

62.0 

1 

GO.O 

1 

70.0 

22 

52.1 

29 

48.4 

26 

49.9             48 

47.7 

117 

49.6 

131 

48.2 

Employees  35  to  44  years  of  age. 

Employees  45  to  54  years  of  age. 

Employees  55  to  64  years  of  age. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

7 
5 
5 
7 
12 
13 
9 
3 
6 
2 
1 
1 

11.5 
30.7 
39.9 
46.7 
52.0 
61.0 
54.7 
55.9 
59.6 
59.3 
54.3 
62.5 

7 
9 
10 
10 
9 
5 
5 
1 

24.8 
34.7 
46.6 
52.4 
77.5 
58.7 
57.3 
59.2 
41.7 

4 

19.6 

1 

1 
5 
4 
2 

2 

25.0 
36.8 
49.8 
55.5 
59.9 
63.5 

1 

1 
2 
4 

15.0 
62.0 
65.0 

48.7 

1 
1 
2 

51.4 
30.0 
56.9 

3 

7 
4 
6 
2 

37.4 
52.0 
56.9 
61.7 
57.8 

1 

60.0 

1 

60.0 

2 

61.0 

1 

62.0 

1 

58. 

5 

i.O 

1 

72 

48. 

5 

63 

52.2 

27 

49.3 

17 

X 

9 

51.3 

5 

51.0 

Other  employees,  reported  as  21  years  of  age  and 
over. 

Total  employees. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male.                               Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

ISf       "umber. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

159 
83 
116 
138 
185 
203 
207 
165 
124 
89 
59 
23 
14 
8 
3 

13.1 
25.2 
34.7 
47.2 
49.  £ 
53.  f 
56.1 
58.  ? 
59.4 
60.7 
61.  C 
64.  C 
65.  f 
62.  £ 
66.7 

153 
97 
140 
157 
165 
127 
127 
86 
36 
25 
10 
2 
4 
1 

13.6 
28.1 
39.9 
49.3 
54.3 
58.3 
58.9 
GO.G 
59.4 
60.5 
00.  1 
G4.7 
65.7 
65.0 

643 
487 
776 
810 
584 
479 
419 
270 
194 
118 
82 
33 
18 
11 
4 

20.2 
39.3 
49.6 
53.6 
53.7 
56.1 
57.2 
58.9 
59.4 
60.9 
61.5 
63.6 
65.6 
63.3 
67.5 

678 
542 
731 
864 
767 
561 
324 
164 
73 
46 
18 
4 
4 
3 
1 

22.9 
40.4 
47.2 
53.0 
56.4 
59.0 
59.8 
60.9 
59.7 
61.2 
60.5 
64.9 
65.7 
66.7 
70.0 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

1,576 

48.0              1,130 

46.1 

4,928 

48.7 

4,780 

48.6 
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TABLE  VIII. —CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  IN 

GEORGIA. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  under  11  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

Under  $2.  . 

2 
2 
6 
2 

24.9 
53.5 
60.2 
62.4 

5 
3 
3 
1 

40.1 
47.2 

62.6 
60.8 

$2  to  $2.99 

$3  to  $3.99  

$4  to  $4.99                                                                   

$5  to  $5  99 

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7.99 

Total 

12 

53.6 

12 

49.2 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  14  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 

Under  $2 

66 
63 
64 
67 
24 
26 
7 
1 

26.7 
45.3 
50.2 
57.3 
59.3 
61.9 
62.5 
63.5 

52 
63 
66 
56 
34 
15 
6 
2 

31.1 
47.8 
54.2 
57.8 
58.1 
61.7 
61.9 
60.4 

$2  to  $2.99 

$3  to  $3.99.. 

$4  to  $4.99 

$5  to  $5.99  

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7.99  

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99 

$10  to  $10.99 

$11  to  $11.99 

1 

65.3 

$12  to  $12.99.  .  .                               

Total  

318 

47.8 

295 

50.5 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  18  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

A  verage 
hours. 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

Under  $2 

15 
14 
15 
24 
20 
27 
18 
4 
3 
2 
1 

14.0 
32.6 
47.7 
51.0 
55.7 
56.9 
58.6 
50.7 
63.5 
63.4 
66.0 

24 
44 
57 
81 
64 
34 
•26 
10 
3 
1 
1 

16.7 
36.9 
43.8 
52.8 
53.5 
60.7 
61.4 
61.9 
62.6 
63.5 
60.8 

$2  to  $2.99 

$3  to  $3.99  

$4  to  $4.99                                                                              

$5  to  $5.99 

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8.99  

$9  to  $9.99 

$10  to  $10.99  

$11  to  $11.99 

$12  to  $12.99  

$13  to  $13.99 

1 

63.5 

$14  to  $14.99 

Total 

144 

48.3 

345 

48.7 
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Employees  11  years  of  age. 

Employees  12  years  of  age. 

Employees  13  years  of  age. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age, 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

11 
8 
10 
4 
1 
2 

33.7 

48.7 
59.8 
53.8 
44.0 
63.5 

14 
3 
5 
4 

44.4 
55.1 
61.3 
65.5 

29 
34 
32 
14 
3 

32.6 
50.6 
55.9 
61.9 
61.7 

32 
30 
23 
12 

7 
2 

40.1 
51.1 
55.3 
57.9 
62.7 
57.9 

41 
50 
31 
28 
12 
10 
3 

31.6 
47.7 
57.3 
60.5 
58.1 
62.0 
63.5 

43 
35 
33 

17 
9 
3 
2 

32.9 
49.5 
56.3 
56.6 
56.0 
64.0 
60.5 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

6 

7 

36 

48.5 

26 

52.1 

112 

49.2 

106 

50.4 

175 

49.5 

142 

47.8 

Employees  15  years  of  age. 

Employees  16  years  of  age. 

Employees  17  years  of  age. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

42 
41 
63 
64 
29 
18 
7 

22.9 
39.7 
50.4 
56.2 
55.2 
61.9 
60.5 

46 
56 
51 
53 
49 
27 
11 
6 
..... 

33.5 
43.8 
53.8 
55.8 
58.7 
60.5 
60.6 
62.6 

'"63."  5~ 

28 
30 
37 
48 
30 
25 
5 
3 
2 
1 

14.1 
37.7 
48.5 
54.3 
57.5 
60.4 
58.3 
55.4 
61.8 
63.5 

30 
55 
76 
65 
53 
36 
17 
4 
2 
3 

26.5 
43.2 
47.4 
54.4 
56.4 
62.0 
60.8 
60.5 
50.3 
60.5 

17 
12 
22 
30 
24 
26 
8 
7 
6 

19.2 
34.4 
46.0 
50.9 
54.0 
60.8 
60.0 
58.3 
63.1 

41 
46 
63 
57 
49 
37 
8 
8 

25.0 
39.3 
48.3 
52.2 
56.1 
60.2 
61.3 
62.8 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 

2 

64.5 

2 
1 

63.5 
63.5 

..,.. 

""42.'3 

266 

47.5 

300 

51.0 

209 

46.9 

341 

50.1 

155 

49.1 

310 

48.0 

Employees  19  years  of  age. 

Employees  20  years  of  age. 

Employees  21  years  of  age. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

7 
5 
11 
11 
9 
13 
14 
7 
7 
3 
1 
1 
1 

14.6 
34.4 
39.2 
46.1 
55.2 
58.9 
59.2 
59.9 
62.3 
62.3 
63.5 
63.5 
66.0 

21 
26 
37 
47 
36 
35 
17 
13 
8 
3 
1 

16.1 
31.3 
46.3 
51.4 
55.8 
59.8 
59.9 
61.8 
61.2 
63.6 
60.8 

11 
5 
12 
12 
11 
12 
10 
8 
1 
3 
1 
2 

15.4 
22.0 
43.2 
44.7 
49.1 
56.2 
60.6 
61.1 
63.5 
65.2 
66.0 
63.5 

19 
19 
23 
33 
31 
22 
13 
9 
3 

21.0 
32.8 
44.0 
50.3 
53.8 
59.0 
62.1 
58.2 
57.8 

5 
4 
6 
6 
10 
12 
14 
16 
13 
9 
6 
3 
2 
2 

8.6 
21.9 
29.8 
44.0 
45.0 
48.8 
58.1 
55.9 
56.5 
59.8 
59.2 
64.0 
63.8 
64.0 

15 
14 
23 
19 
27 
35 
29 
12 
3 
5 
4 
1 

15.1 
34.2 
39.5 
48.9 
50.2 
53.7 
60.1 
57.8 
64.0 
61.9 
57.3 
64.0 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

90 

50.4 

244 

49.0 

88 

46.5 

172 

47.5 

108 

49.9 

187 

48  2- 
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TABLE  VIII.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  IN 

GEORGIA— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  22  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

Under  $2 

1 

10.7 

6 
2 
4 
2 
6 
9 
2 
2 
2 

13.9 
37.4 
36.5 
66.0 
57.2 
59.5 
58.8 
58.7 
61.8 

$2  to  $2  99 

$3  to  $3.99                                             

1 
2 
1 

1 

2 
1 
1 
2 

15.9 
42.0 
42.3 
52.9 
49.7 
60.0 
64.0 
60.0 

$4  to  S4  99 

$5  to  $5.99  

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9  99 

$10  to  $10.99  

$11  to  Sll  99 

$12  to  $12  99 

1 

64.0 

$13  to  $13.99  

$14  to  $14  99 

Total.  . 

13 

47.2 

35 

47.8 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  30  to  34  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

Under  $2 

3 
4 
6 
9 
2 
5 
6 
4 
2 
2 

11.7 
41.6 
36.1 
45.3 
55.0 
62.6 
58.8 
58.3 
60.0 
62.0 

$2  to  $2  99 

1 

25.0 

$3  to  $3.99 

$4  to  $4  99 

1 
3 

4 
2 

55.0 
40.1 
54.5 
57.5 

$5  to  $5.99  :  

$6  to  $6  99 

$7  to  $7.99  

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9  99 

3 

61.4 

$10  to  $10  99 

$11  to  $11  99 

$12  to  $12  99 

$13  to  $13.99 

$14  to  $14  99 

$15  to  $19  99 

Total  

i 

14 

51.3 

43 

48.3  ' 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  65  years  of  age  and  over. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

Under  $2 

$2  to  $2  99 

$3  to  $3.99 

$4  to  $4  99 

2 

51.4 

$5  to  $5.99  

1 

42.7 

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8.99  

$9  to  $9.99 

$10  to  $10  99 

$11  to  $11  99 

$12  to  $12.99 

$13  to  $13  99 

$14  to  $14  99 

$15  to  $19.99 

Total  ...                  

2 

51.4 

1 

42.7 
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Employees  23  years  of  age. 

Employees  24  years  of  age. 

Employees  25  to  29  years  of  age. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

1 

1 

25.0 
23.5 

1 

10.8 

1 
1 

13.8 
47.3 

2 

18.9 

3 
5 
10 
11 
6 
16 
9 
1 
2 
1 

21.5 
26.5 
38.7 
53.6 
55.9 
52.0 
58.7 
57.7 
60.0 
63.5 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

1 
3 
2 
5 
14 
3 
6 
1 
4 
4 
1 

30.6 
42.7 
36.3 
45.5 
55.3 
57.0 
57.7 
63.7 
63.9 
63.3 
60.0 

1 
3 
7 
5 
4 
1 
1 
1 

44.0 
54.4 
51.0 
61.5 
62.4 
60.0 
64.0 
63.5 

4 
3 
6 
5 
4 

"T 

42.7 
46.7 
55.6 
61.4 
60.0 

"'eo.'o' 

2 
4 
2 
2 

44. 
53. 
55. 
64. 

7 
3 
0 
8 

3 
2 
1 

52.9 
61.8 
47.5 

1 

66.0 

1 

66.0 

1 

63.5 

12 

49. 

2 

24 

55.0 

9 

50.8 

26 

52.1 

45 

54.3 

64 

48.6 

Employees  35  to  44  years  of  age. 

Employees  45  to  54  years  of  age. 

Employees  55  to  64  years  of  age. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
2 

8.2 
35.0 
45.0 
45.7 
51.5 
51.2 
55.0 
58.7 
62.0 
61.8 

4 
8 
7 
11 
14 
13 
11 
2 

15.9 
32.8 
41.4 
50.1 
50.6 
58.7 
57.4 
61.8 

1 
3 
4 
2 
7 
9 
4 
2 

15.0 
25.5 
43.1 
62.5 
55.5 
58.6 
58.8 
62.0 

1 

10.7 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

1 
1 
1 

25.0 
40.0 
47.5 

1 
2 
1 

52.9 
54.8 
62.7 

2 
1 

2 
1 
2 
1 

36.3 
53.3 
43.4 
57.3 
62.0 
64.0 

2 
1 

53.9 
44.0 

1 
1 

64.0 
64.0 

1 

63.5 

1 

66.0 

25 

47.9 

72 

48.9 

8 

55.1 

32 

52.0 

3 

37.5 

10 

46.9 

Other  employees,  reported  as  21  years  of  age  and 
over. 

Total  employees. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

92 
57 
77 
112 
149 
186 
139 
117 
98 
53 
44 
39 
22 
4 
2 

13.2 
29.5 
35.3 
42.7 
50.1 
54.1 
57.8 
57.2 
60.0 
62.5 
63.1 
62.7 
63.3 
64.8 
62.0 

109 
127 
151 
211 
201 
181 
152 
95 
67 
24 
12 
4 

18.4 
34.1 
43.2 
49.9 
53.4 
58.3 
60.5 
61.3 
62.3 
62.2 
63.7 
64.8 

372 
332 
394 
436 
338 
383 
241 
175 
140 
80 
59 
48 
27 
7 
3 

21.3 
40.2 
47.2 
51.5 
52.7 
56.4 
58.4 
57.2 
60.2 
62.4 
62.8 
62.8 
63.5 
64.4 
63.3 

472 
543 
649 
698 
611 
490 
323 
172 
94 
42 
21 
6 

25.8 
40.2 
47.4 
52.5 
54.7 
58.9 
60.4 
61.0 
61.8 
62.3 
62.4 
60.9 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

1 

63.5 

1 

63.5 

1,191 

49.4 

1,335 

49.8 

3,035 

48.9 

4,122 

49.4 
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TABLE  VIII .—CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  IN 

ALABAMA. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  under  11  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

N  umber. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 

Under  $2.  .  . 

8 
3 
4 
2 

14.8 
44.0 
48.5 
60.3 

2 
7 
1 
1 

41.3 
57.7 
49.5 
55.0 

$2  to  $2.99 

$3  to  83.99  

$4  to  $4.99 

$5  to  $5  99 

$6  to  $6.99  

$7  to  $7  99 

Total   .      . 

17 

33.2 

11 

53.7 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  14  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

Under  $2.  .  . 

30 
31 
46 
30 
10 
3 
1 
1 

27.3 
52.7 
58.8 
60.7 
58.5 
64.2 
60.0 
55.0 

25 
49 
51 

31 
10 
4 

2 

26.7 
48.7 
57.1 
60.6 
62.4 
66.0 
65.3 

$2  to  $2.99 

$3  to  $3.99  

$4  to  $4.99 

$5  to  $5.99  

$6  to  $6.99  

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8.99  

Total  

152 

51.8 

172 

51.5 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  18  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

Under  $2.  .  . 

14 
12 
17 
18 
13 
12 
4 
3 
3 
1 
1 

21.5 
28.8 
48.2 
52.2 
59.4 
61.5 
55.7 
56.9 
64.0 
60.0 
66.0 

39 
29 
24 
35 
30 
18 
5 
2 

20.3 
37.3 
48.9 
53.4 
59.7 
61.2 
63.8 
56.0 

$2  to  $2.99    .  .  . 

$3  to  $3  99 

$4  to  $4.99  

f  5  to  $5  99 

$6  to  $6.99  

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8  99 

$9  to  $9.99  

$10  to  $10.99 

$11  to  $11.99  

Total 

98 

47.2 

182 

45.4 
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ALABAMA. 


Employees  11  years  of  age. 

Employees  12  years  of  age. 

Employees  13  years  of  age. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

Male. 

Female. 

Male.                  Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age, 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

7 
5 
6 

1 

22.9 
56.4 
57.1 
60.5 

8 
7 
1 
4 
1 

35.3 
59.6 
49.2 
64.5 
66.0 

36 
39 
30 
16 
2 

30.8 
52.5 
58.6 
60.0 
56.2 

40 
24 
22 
7 
2 
3 
1 

35.9 
54.9 
59.6 
59.0 
66.0 
57.0 
66.0 

37 
32 
38 
27 
3 
3 

28.1 
55.2 
59.1 
62.0 
64.0 
65.1 

34 
41 
35 
17 
4 
1 

27.9 
55.8 
57.1 
61.5 
63.0 
66.0 

19 

44.5 

21 

51.1 

123 

48.7 

99 

49.0 

140 

50.8 

132 

50.0 

Employees  15  years  of  age. 

Employees  16  years  of  age. 

Employees  17  years  of  age. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

16 

25 
22 
29 
17 
8 
1 
1 

24.0 
47.4 
54.9 
60.7 
60.1 
64.9 
60.0 
60.0 

21 
23 
57 
30 
18 
8 
1 

23.7 
48.0 
57.0 
56.7 
63.1 
64.6 
60.0 

17 
15 
27 
22 
20 
14 

17.9 
44.1 
54.0 
58.0 
56.6 
62.3 

29 
20 
33 
38 
24 
10 
7 
2 

23.6 
44.1 
55.4 
58.0 
61.5 
61.9 
62.5 
58.4 

7 
3 
20 
16 
19 
14 
3 
4 

19.7 
38.0 
46.5 
57.9 
56.7 
60.4 
66.0 
63.6 

23 
19 
32 
42 
21 
17 
5 
1 

22.9 
36.9 
51.2 
53.9 
57.8 
59.4 
60.0 
66.0 

1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

119 

52.1 

158 

52.3 

115 

49.6 

163 

50.6 

86 

52.1 

160 

48.2 

Employees  19  years  of  age. 

Employees  20  years  of  age.              Employees  21  years  of  age. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male.                 Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
•  age 

hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

10 
9 
7 
9 
5 
15 
1 
2 
1 
1 

13.8 
31.5 
45.6 
55.6 
56.3 
58.5 
66.0 
58.3 
23.7 
66.0 

19 
18 
21 
38 
28 
15 
3 
3 
1 
1 

17.6 
36.3 
49.2 
52.5 
59.1 
60.4 
60.0 
61.9 
66.0 
66.0 

12 
4 
8 
9 
9 
9 
15 
5 
3 
1 

13.9 
36.5 
45.6 
47.9 
55.1 
59.9 
59.5 
60.1 
60.4 
66.0 

19 
10 
24 
24 
26 
14 
11 
6 

21.2 
36.6 
46.5 
54.2 
58.7 
57.0 
62.4 
61.2 

9 
5 
1 

4 
9 

8 
7 
4 
6 

12.6 
'32.7 
54.6 
47.6 
51.3 
55.5 
62.3 
60.3 
60.9 

3 

4 
9 
8 
7 
4 
2 
2 

15.2 
44.3 
49.2 
56.9 
56.3 
61.6 
60.5 
66.0 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

1 

66.0 

60 

44.5 

147 

48.1 

75 

47.8 

134 

49.0- 

53 

46.6 

40 

52.0 
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TABLE  VIII.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  IN 

ALABAMA— Concluded . 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  22  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

Under  $2 

2 
2 
3 
4 
6 
3 
2 

2 
2 
1 

10.3 
20.7 
34.8 
46.8 
45.8 
64.9 
63.3 
67.0 
66.0 
66.0 

6 
3 
1 
5 
5 
8 

11.4 
16.1 

48.4 
58.7 
55.2 
63.1 

$2  to  $2.99 

$3  to  $3.99  

$4  to  $4.99  
$5  to  $5.99 

$6  to  $6.99  

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8.99  

$9  to  $9.99  '.  

$10  to  $10  99 

$11  to  $11.99       

1 

66.0 

Total  

27 

47.5 

23 

45.0 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  SO  to  34  years  of  age. 

Male.                         Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

Under  $2 

4 
1 
4 
2 
4 
6 
7 
2 
6 
1 
2 
1 

11.9 
33.0 
34.4 
53.4 
55.5 
58.1 
60.4 
60.5 
63.5 
60.0 
63.0 
66.0 

2 
3 
5 
8 
2 
3 
6 
2 
2 

14.5 
29.9 
32.5 
52.6 
66.0 
54.8 
64.0 
64.4 
66.0 

$2  to  $2.99 

$3  to  $3.99  

$4  to  $4.99  
$5  to  $5.99  

$6  to  $6.99  
$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8.99  

$9  to  $9.99 

$10  to  $10  99 

$11  to  $11.99 

$12  to  $12  99 

$13  to  $13.99  

$14  to  $14.99 

$15  to  $19  99 

Total 

40 

51.8 

33 

49.8 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Emplo}Tees  65  years  of  age  and  over. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

Under  $2 

2 

16.5 

$2  to  $2.99  
$3  to  $3.99 

1 
2 
1 

55.0 
66.0 
66.0 

$4  to  $4.99  

$5  to  $5  .99 

$6  to  $6.99  

$7  to  $7.99 

1 

55.0 

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99  

$10  to  $10.99 

$11  to  $11.99  

$12  to  $12.99 

$13  to  $13.99 

$14  to  $14.99  

$15  to  $19.99 

Total... 

7 

48.7 
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A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Cont'd. 

ALABAMA— Concluded . 


Employees  23  years  of  age. 

Employees  24  years  of  age. 

Employees  25  to  29  years  of  age. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

2 

9.1 

2 
3 
1 
6 
5 
3 
2 
3 

13.8 
20.3 
60.0 
44.5 
56.4 
50.2 
63.5 
65.1 

1 
1 
2 

19.3 
23.7 
38.5 
44.0 

4 

1 
5 
2 
9 
4 
4 
1 

13.7 
50.7 
33.2 
46.8 
57.6 
59.0 
58.8 
66.0 

10 
5 
7 
3 
8 
6 
3 
11 
16 
1 
1 

12.9 
19.3 
38.8 
51.4 
51.9 
53.7 
64.3 
63.3 
63.4 
60.0 
54.9 

5 
7 
8 
11 
4 
6 
6 
4 
1 
2 

12.1 
29.7 
27.8 
49.3 
61.7 
62.6 
61.2 
61.9 
60.0 
66.0 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

2 
1 
3 
3 
1 
2 

46.8 
64.8 
60.1 
55.3 
60.0 
60.5 

4 
1 

63.3 
66.0 

i 

1 

60.5 
66.0 

1 

66.0 

16 

51. 

9 

26 

47.6 

10        48.3 

30 

47.4 

71 

48.0 

54 

45.6 

Employees  35  to  44  years  of  age. 

Employees  45  to  54  years  of  age. 

Employees  55  to  64  years  of  age. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

4 
1 
2 
4 
4 
8 
3 
3 
3 
2 

1 

9.7 
27.5 
33.0 
55.0 
59.9 
59.8 
62.3 
64.2 
66.0 
60.3 
60.0 

1 

5.5 

2 
3 
2 
5 

2 
1 

1 

13.1 
28.3 
60.3 
60.3 
60.3 
48.1 
60.0 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

5 
1 
4 
5 
2 
2 
2 

38.5 
38.5 
54.8 
58.4 
66.0 
56.1 
63.0 

2 

34.8 

1 

1 

27.5 
66.0 

3 
4 

5 
4 
3 
1 

35.4 
49.9 
63.8 
66.0 
58.8 
66.0 

1 

60.5 

1 

44.0 

2 

66.0 

1 

66.0 

1 

66.0 

35 

52.2 

22 

53.6 

21 

54.1 

16 

47.6 

6 

54.7 

3 

45.8 

Other  employees,  reported  as  21  years  of  age  and 
over. 

Total  employees. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average' 
hours. 

56 
26 
58 
46 
74 
66 
39 
25 
20 
9 
5 
6 
1 

12.9 
26.3 
36.9 
47.7 
51.4 
55.3 
59.9 
59.6 
58.2 
61.2 
58.7 
62.7 
64.5 

83 
52 
79 
86 
86 
57 
27 
31 
8 
6 
3 

13.9 
34.0 
45.6 
51.5 
56.4 
53.3 
56.1 
61.7 
62.1 
62.0 
60.8 

285 

221 
308 
251 
212 
188 
92 
67 
60 
18 
11 
7 
1 

20.4 
44.1 
50.2 
55.9 
55.0 
58.7 
60.4 
61.0 
60.9 
61.7 
60.6 
63.2 
64.5 

366 
329 
413 
402 
290 
178 
85 
59 
12 
10 
5 

22.2 
43.5 
51.5 
54.7 
58.8 
'   58.1 
60.0 
62.3 
62.9 
63.6 
62.9 

2 

61.8 

2 

61.8 

1 

66.0 

433 

45.2 

518 

45.2 

1,723 

48.4 

2,150 

48.6 
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TABLE  VIII.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  IN 

MISSISSIPPI. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  under  11  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

Under  $2.  .  . 

16 

1 

49.3 
52.6 
58.9 
60.0 

9 
4 
3 
1 

52.8 
60.7 
61.1 
63.0 

$2  to  $2.99 

$3  to  $3.99  

$4  to  $4.99                    .   . 

$5  to  $5  99 

$6  to  $6.99  

$7  to  $7.99 

Total 



41 

52.6 

17 

56.7 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  14  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

Under  $2 

11 
15 
25 
11 
3 
1 

30.0 
49.7 
60.5 
58.5 
63.7 
63.3 

13 
15 
17 
14 

8 
2 

34.1 
59.6 
59.7 
59.5 
61.0 
57.5 

$2  to  $2.99  

$3  to  $3.99 

$4  to  $4.99  

$5  to  $5.99 

$6  to  $6.99  

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8.99  

1 

68.3 

$9  to  $9  99 

$10  to  $10.99  

Total  

66 

52.8 

70 

55.1 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  18  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

Under  $2.  .  . 

3 
1 
4 

6 
3 
6 
3 

17.6 
27.5 
50.5 
55.0 
63.6 
54.4 
57.9 

8 
10 
28 
18 
21 
19 
4 
5 
1 

29.6 
48.5 
54.2 
59.0 
56.2 
60.4 
66.2 
(iti.  C. 
55.0 

$2  to  $2.99 

$3  to  $3.99  

$4  to  $4.99 

$5  to  $5.99  

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8.99  

$9  to  $9  99 

2 

65.8 

$10  to  $10.99  

Total  

28 

51.2 

114 

55.1 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  22  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

Under  $2... 

2 

12.6 

$2  to  $2.99 

1 

56.9 

$3  to  $3.99 

1 
4 

68.3 
59.0 

$4  to  $4.99  

$5  to  $5.99 

1 
1 

33.0 
50.0 

$6  to  $6.99... 

$7  to  $7.99 

1 

1 

68.3 
60.0 

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9  99 

Total  

3 

46.6 

9 

50.9 
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A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Cont'd. 

MISSISSIPPI. 


Employees  11  years  of  age.     )       Employees  12  years  of  age. 

Employees  13  years  of  age. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age, 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

10 
9 
6 

47.9 
60.2 
60.7 

11 

8 
3 

41.3 
57.8 
61.6 

17 
17 
14 
5 

43.6 
54.9 
60.5 
58.5 

16 
3 
7 
2 
1 

42.5 
59.2 
60.6 
52.5 
63.0 

10 
11 
24 
4 

28.3 
58.2 
58.2 
58.1 

8 
5 
8 
6 
1 
1 
1 

45.8 
49.3 
58.5 
56.3 
63.0 
68.3 
68.3 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

25 

55.4 

22 

50.1 

53 

53.1 

29 

50.0 

49 

52.1 

30 

53.9 

Employees  15  years  of  age. 

Employees  16  years  of  age. 

Employees  17  years  of  age. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

5 
7 
12 
18 
2 
1 
2 

22.4 
62.0 
58.5 
61.0 
64.5 
68.3 
60.0 

9 
9 
18 
19 
17 
5 
2 

21.2 
52.4 
59.9 
58.0 
58.1 
62.7 
61.5 

5 
9 
17 
11 
4 
4 
1 

17.3 

48.0 
59.5 
60.6 
60.5 
64.2 
55.0 

6 
10 
12 
20 
17 
9 
4 
2 
1 

20.4 
50.1 
58.4 
56.0 
58.2 
58.8 
61.9 
68.3 
68.3 

2 
2 
2 
4 

4 

7 
2 

27.1 
28.2 
51.3 
55.9 
57.0 
58.3 
64.2 

1 
4 
10 
18 
12 
13 
2 
2 

26.5 
53.0 
54.1 
57.2 
57.6 
62.1 
67.0 
63.0 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

1 

68.3 

1 

68.3 

47 

56.7 

79 

54.0 

52 

54.2 

81 

54.5 

23 

52.2 

63 

57.5 

Employees  19  years  of  age. 

Employees  20  years  of  age. 

Employees  21  years  of  age. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

1 

18.4 

2 
3 
7 
4 
10 
11 
4 

8.4 
32.1 
48.1 
54.7 
57.1 
62.0 
65.9 

6 
3 

9 
16 
7 
6 
7 
3 
3 

20,5 
48.0 
54.2 
55.0 
59.9 
59.9 
64.5 
65.6 
66.6 

1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 

8 
9 
10 

"T 

3 
4 

4 
3 

""49".'  5" 
68.3 
60.5 
59.8 
65.0 

1 

53.0 

4 
4 
2 
1 

58.8 
51.3 
61.7 
55.0 

1 
3 
2 
3 

1 

60.0 
56.8 
67.2 
61.1 
63.3 

1 
2 
1 

68.3 
52.7 
55.0 

4 

63.2 

2 

57.5 

1 

63.0 

13 

53.9 

41 

53.3 

19 

62.3 

60 

54.4 

6 

57  3 

11 

60.4 

Employees  23  years  of  age. 

Employees  24  years  of  age. 

Employees  25  to  29  years  of  age. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male.                 Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

1 
2 

19.5 
37.4 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

f 





""2" 

""52.'3" 

1 

57.8 

1 
3 

2 

55.0 

47.7 
55.0 

1 

63.0 

1 
2 
1 

55.0 
62.6 
60.0 

2 

51.5 

1 

1 

44.1 
55.0 

2 
1 

55.0 
55.0 

2 

52.3 

6 

54.3 

6 

51.4 

3 

54.0 

7 

49.2 
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TABLE  VIII.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  IN 
MISSISSIPPI— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  30  to  34  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

Under  $2 

$2  to  $2.99  

$3  to  $3.99 

$4  to  $4  99 

2 
2 

49.5 
55.0 
55.0 

$5  to  $5.99 

$6  to  $6  99 

1 

49.5 

$7  to  $7  .99      

Total 

1 

49.5 

5 

53.9 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  65  years  and  over. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 

Under  $2... 

$2  to  $2.99 

$3  to  $3.99  

$4  to  $4.99                        

$5  to  $5  99 

$6  to  $6.99                  

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8.99       • 

$9  to  $9  99                         . 

$10  to  $10  99 

$11  to  $11.99                    

$12  to  $12  99 

Total 

TABLE    IX.— NUMBER    AND    PER    CENT  OF   EMPLOYEES    EARNING   EACH 

CLASSIFIED  AMOUNT. 

This  table,  which  is  based  on  Table  VIII,  shows  for  each  State 
the  number  and  per  cent  of  male  and  female  employees  of  specified 
ages  earning  in  a  representative  week  the  classified  amounts.  The 
table  includes  for  the  establishments  investigated  all  woman  and 
child  employees  and  all  male  employees  16  years  of  age  and  over 
who  worked  in  occupations  where  any  women  and  children  were 
also  engaged  for  whom  the  facts  covered  by  the  table  were  reported. 
Males  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  occupations  employing  no  women 
or  children  are  omitted.  The  figures  refer  to  the  employees  on  the 
pay  rolls  of  the  several  establishments  during  a  particular  pay 
period  toward  the  end  of  1907  or  in  the  early  part  of  1908.  The 
pay-roll  period  selected  was,  as  a  rule,  the  one  just  prior  to  the 
investigation  by  the  agent  of  the  Bureau.  Care  was  taken,  how- 
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A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Concl'd. 

MISSISSIPPI— Concluded. 


Employees  35  to  44  years  of  age. 

Employees  45  to  54  years  of  age. 

Employees  55  to  64  years  of  age. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num-     Aaveeer- 
ber-       hZs. 

Nbr  A<£r~ 

ber-       hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

tr     Aier" 
ber-       hours. 

1          7.3 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

..... 

"49."5" 

1 

49.5 

2         51.0 

1        57.8 

1 

63.0 

1 
2 

55.0 
55.0 

1         55.0 
1         46.8 

1         55.0 

2 

56.3 

4 

53.6 

4        51.0 

2        56.4 

1          7.3 

Other  employees,  reported  as  21  years  of  age  and 
over. 

Total  employees. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

13 
6 
6 
17 
15 
19 
21 
18 
27 
11 
1 
3 

12.8 
20.8 
41.6 
51.9 
50.2 
60.7 
59.7 
61.7 
63.9 
61.1 
68.3 
63.9 

29 
30 
52 
39 
55 
68 
54 
25 
12 
2 
1 

20.8 
37.5 
50.7 
•52.7 
58.4 
59.4 
60.7 
62.4 
65.4 
68.3 
68.3 

93 
95 
119 
88 
42 
52 
36 
20 
37 
12 

3 

33.5 
51.4 
58.0 
57.9 
55.8 
58.6 
59.4 
61.0 
63.5 
61.3 
68.3 
63.9 

122 
108 
175 
165 
160 
144 
85 
40 
17 
3 
1 

31.1 
48.5 
55.1 
56.2 
57.7 
60.1 
61.8 
63.6 
65.2 
68.3 
68.3 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 

157 

53.2 

367 

53.1 

598 

53.7 

1,020 

53.9 

ever,  that  it  should  be  a  period  when  the  mill  was  working  full  time 
and  approximately  the  normal  number  of  employees  was  at  work. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  earnings  are  not  for  full  time, 
but  for  the  number  of  hours  worked  in  the  pay  period  selected, 
in  many  cases  considerably  less  than  full  time.  The  average  num- 
ber of  hours  worked  for  each  wage  and  age  group  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  Table  VIII. 

Reference  to  that  part  of  the  table  relating  to  Maine  shows,  for 
example,  that  the  male  employees  18  years  of  age  numbered  61, 
and  that  of  this  number  8,  or  13.1  per  cent,  earned  under  $2.  The 
greatest  number,  11,  or  18  per  cent,  earned  between  S6  and  $6.99. 
The  female  employees  at  the  same  age  numbered  199.  Of  this 
number  11,  or  5.5  per  cent,  earned  under  $2.  The  greatest  number, 
41,  or  20.6  per  cent,  earned  between  $5  and  $5.99.  The  figures  in 
regard  to  each  age  and  sex  group  in  the  case  of  each  State  may  be 
read  in  like  manner. 
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TABLE  IX.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  AGE 

SEX,  FOR 
MAINE. 


Sex  and  classified 
weekly  earnings. 

Number  of  employees  of  each  age  earning  specified  amount  in  a  representative  week. 

Un- 
der 11 
years. 

11 

years. 

12 
years. 

13 

years. 

14 
years. 

15 
years. 

16 
years. 

17 

years. 

18 
years. 

19 
years. 

20 
years. 

MALES. 

Under  $2... 

1 

4 
1 
6 

12 
14 
13 
30 

8 
7 
1 
3 

10 
12 
19 

46 
21 
10 

2 

1 

6 
4 
12 
31 
12 
12 
4 
3 
1 

3 
5 
10 
3 
10 
14 
4 
2 
2 

8 
3 
7 
5 
8 
11 
6 
5 
2 
3 
2 
1 

2 

1 

1 
8 
10 
8 
16 
8 
2 
6 
3 
1 
5 

$2  to  $2  99 

$3  to  $3.99  

1 

4 
2 
5 
8 
8 
4 
3 
1 
1 
1 

$4  to  $4.99 

$5  to  $5.99  

2 

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8  99 

$9  to  $9.99 

$10  to  $10.99  i  

$11  to  $11.99  

$12  and  over  

! 

Total 

1 

1 

13 

88 

121 

8 
12 
28 
40 
32 
17 
5 
1 
1 

85 

53 

61 

39 

69 

FEMALES. 

Under  $2.  .  . 

2 

4 
1 
3 
2 
3 
2 

9 
10 
22 
17 
7 
10 
3 
1 

13 

15 
29 
43 
49 
16 
14 
3 
1 
1 

11 
18 
24 
26 
52 
36 
9 
11 
2 

11 

8 
27 
26 
41 
38 
29 
8 
5 
5 

4 
8 
11 
19 
31 
36 
20 
17 
13 
4 
1 
2 

8 
11 
24 
24 
40 
40 
40 
26 
16 
3 
4 
2 

$2  to  $2.99 

$3  to  $3.99  

4 
1 

$4  to  $4.99 

$5  to  $5.99  

$6  to  $6.99  . 

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8.99  

$9  to  $9.99 

$10  to  $10.99  

$11  to  $11.99 

3 
2 

$12  and  over 

1 

Total 

7 

15 

79           144 

184 

194 

199 

166 

238 

MALES. 

Under  $2 

Per  cent  of  employees  of  each  age  earning  specified  amount  in  a  representative  week. 

100.0 

30.8 

7.7 
46.1 

13.6 
15.9 
14.8 
34.1 
9.1 
8.0 
1.1 
3.4 

8.3 
9.9 
15.7 
38.0 
17.4 
8.3 
1.6 
.8 

7.1 
4.7 
14.1 
36.5 
14.1 
14.1 
4.7 
3.5 
1.2 

5.6 
9.4 
18.9 
5.6 
18.9 
26.4 
7.6 
3.8 
3.8 

13.1 
4.9 
11.5 
8.2 
13.1 
18.0 
9.8 
8.2 
3.3 
4.9 
3.3 
1.7 

5.1 

1.4 
1.4 
11.6 
14.5 
11.6 
23.2 
11.6 
2.9 
8.7 
4.4 
1.4 
7.3 

$2  to  $2.99  

$3  to  $3.99 

100.0 

10.3 
5.1 
12.8 
20.5 
20.5 
10.3 
7.6 
2.6 
2.6 
2.6 

$4  to  $4.99 

$5  to  $5.99  

15.4 

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9  99 

$10  to  $10  99 

$11  to  $11.  99 

$12  and  over 

Total 

100.0   100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

3.4 
4.6 
10.1 
10.1 
16.8 
16.8 
16.8 
10.9 
6.7 
1.3 
1.7 
.8 

FEMALES. 

Under  $2... 

28.6 

26.7 
6.7 
20.0 
13.3 
20.0 
13.3 

11.4 
12.7 
27.8 
21.5 
8.8 
12.7 
3.8 
1.3 

5.6 
8.3 
19.4 
27.8 
22.2 
11.8 
3.5 
.7 
.7 

7.1 
8.2 
15.8 
23.4 
26.6 
8.7 
7.6 
1.6 
.5 
.5 

5.7 
9.3 
12.4 
13.4 
26.8 
18.6 
4.6 
5.7 
1.0 

5.5 
4.0 
13.6 
13.1 
20.6 
19.1 
14.6 
4.0 
2.5 
2.5 

2.4 
4.8 
6.6 
11.5 
18.7 
21.7 
12.1 
10.2 
7.8 
2.4 
0.6 
1.2 

$2  to  $2.99 

$3  to  $3  99 

57.1 
14.3 

$4  to  $4.99  

$5  to  $5.99 

$6  to  $6.99  

$7  to  $7  .99  

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99  

$10  to  $10.99  . 

$11  to  $11.99 

1.5 

$12  and  over 

1.0 

.5 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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EARNING  CLASSIFIED   AMOUNTS   IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE   WEEK,  BY 
EACH  STATE. 

MAINE. 


Number  of  employees  of  each  age  earning  specified  amount  in  a  representative  week. 

21 
years. 

22 
years. 

23 
years. 

24 
years. 

25  to  29 
years. 

30  to  34 
years. 

35  to  44 
years. 

45  to  54 
years. 

55  to  64 
years. 

65  years 
and 
over. 

Others,  re- 
ported as 
21  years 
and  over. 

Total. 

3 

1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
4 
2 
5 
1 
2 

"*e" 

1 
4 
1 
3 
4 
2 
5 
2 
8 
2 
3 
5 

6 
7 
9 
16 
9 
17 
14 
18 
16 
17 
16 
37 

1 
3 
6 
9 
8 
11 
14 
19 
16 
12 
26 
34 

2 
4 
3 
4 
3 
5 
4 
6 
6 
4 
4 
7 

7 
4 
4 
7 
7 
14 
6 
10 
9 
9 
5 
8 

68 
67 
110 
179 
121 
149 
93 
107 
92 
73 
79 
139 

3 

3 
4 
5 
4 
8 
12 
14 
7 
15 
25 

1 
3 
2 
8 
4 
9 
4 
8 
3 
5 

2 
3 
5 
3 
1 
5 
3 
4 
3 
4 

1 
1 
1 

1 
2 
2 

1 
1 
1 
..... 

47 

•_  _^__    ^_;L^ 

4 
4 

11 
5 
25 
52 
21 
21 
16 
7 
4 
2 

36 

28 

40 

2 
7 
6 
7 
9 
17 
19 
13 
12 
8 
2 
7 

182 

12 
10 
19 
32 
49 
67 
44 
41 
50 
24 
16 
22 

100 

4 
1 
11 

24 
33 
25 
24 
22 
20 
24 
9 
12 

159 

15 
10 
19 
32 
28 
42 
63 
51 
53 
48 
21 
25 

52 

7 

5 

90 

1,277 

9 
3 
8 
15 
13 
15 
22 
24 
4 
10 
3 
5 

2 
6 
6 
10 
15 
20 
17 
12 
8 
6 
1 
2 

2 
8 
15 
16 
16 
24 
24 
26 
18 
4 
7 
9 

2 
2 

7 
5 
7 
16 
6 
7 
2 

8 
5 
12 
11 
24 
14 
25 
11 
6 
11 

130 
140 
289 
356 
477 
461 
387 
291 
228 
155 
71 
94 

1 
3 
1 
3 

4 
2 
2 
1 

1 

2 

136 

131 

105 

109 

386 

209 

407 

169 

54 

18 

129 

3,079 

Per  cent  of  employees  of  each  age  earning  specified  amount  in  a  representative  week. 

8.4 

3.6 
7.1 
3.6 
7.1 
7.2 
14.3 
7.1 
17.9 
3.6 
7.1 

2.5 
10.0 
2.5 
7.5 
10.0 
5.0 
12.5 
5.0 
20.0 
5.0 
7.5 
12.5 

3.3 
3.9 
5.0 
8.8 
4.9 
9.3 
7.7 
9.9 
8.8 
9.3 
8.8 
20.3 

0.6 
1.9 
3.8 
5.7 
5.0 
6.9 
8.8 
11.9 
10.1 
7.5 
16.4 
21.4 

3.8 
7.7 
5.8 
7.7 
5.8 
9.6 
7.7 
11.5 
11.5 
7.7 
7.7 
13.5 

7.8 
4.4 
4.4 
7.8 
7.8 
15.6 
6.7 
1.1.1 
10.0 
10.0 
5.5 
8.9 

5.3 
5.2 

8.6 
14.0 
9.5 
11.7 
7.3 
8.4 
7.2 
5.7 
6.2 
10.9 

3.0 
3.0 
4.0 
5.0 
4.0 
8.0 
12.0 
14.0 
7.0 
15.0 
25.0 

2.1 
6.4 
4.3 
17.0 
8.5 
19.2 
8.5 
17.0 
6.4 
10.6 

5.6 
8.3 
13.9 
8.3 
2.8 
13.9 
8.3 
11.1 
8.3 
11.1 

14.3 
14.3 
14.3 

20.0 
40.0 
40.0 

14.3 
14.3 
14.3 

21.5 

14.2 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

2.9 
2.9 
8.1 
3.7 
18.4 
16.2 
15.4 
11.0 
11.8 
5.2 
2.9 
1.5 

6.9 
2.3 
6.1 
11.5 
9.9 
11.5 
16.8 
18.3 
3.0 
7.6 
2.3 
3.8 

1.9 
5.7 
5.7 
9.5 
14.3 
19.1 
16.2 
11.4 
7.6 
5.7 
1.0 
1.9 

1.8 
6.4 
5.5 
6.4 
8.3 
15.6 
17.5 
11.9 
11.0 
7.4 
1.8 
6.4 

3.1 
2.6 
4.9 
8.3 
12.7 
17.4 
11.4 
10.6 
13.0 
6.2 
4.1 
'  5.7 

1.9 
.5 
5.3 
11.5 
15.8 
11.9 
11.5 
10.5 
9.6 
11.5 
4.3 
5.7 

3.7 
2.4 
4.7 
7.9 
6.9 
10.3 
15.5 
12.5 
13.0 
11.8 
5.2 
6.1 

1.2 
4.7 
8.9 
9.5 
9.5 
14.2 
14.2 
15.4 
10.6 
2.4 
4.1 
5.3 

3.7 
3.7 
13.0 
9.2 
13.0 
29.6 
11.1 
13.0 
3.7 

6.2 
3.9 
9.3 
8.5 
18.6 
10.9 
19.4 
8.5 
4.7 
8.5 

4.2 
4.5 
9.4 
11.6 
15.5 
15.0 
12.6 
9.4 
7.4 
5.0 
2.3 
3.1 

5.6 
16.6 
5.6 
16.6 
22.2 
11.1 
11.1 
5.6 

5.6 

1.5 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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TABLE  IX.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  AGE 

SEX,  FOR  EACH 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Sex  and  classified 
weekly  earnings. 

Number  of  employees  of  each  age  earning  specified  amount  in  a  representative  week. 

Un- 
der 11 
years. 

11 

years. 

12 
years. 

13 
years. 

14 
years. 

15 

years. 

16 
years. 

17 
years. 

18 
years. 

19 
years. 

20 
years. 

MALES. 

Under  $2 

1 

1 

1 
2 
2 
6 
2 
1 
1 

1 

4 

1 

$9  to  $2  99 

1 
2 
1 
1 

$3  to  $3  99 

2 
5 
4 
3 

2 
2 
2 
2 
5 

3 
1 
..... 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
2 
1 

1 

$4  to  $4.99 

""4" 

$5  to  $5  99 

$6  to  $6  99 

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8  99 

$9  to  $9  99 

1 

$10  to  10  99 

1 

1 

$11  to  $11  99 

1 

1 

$12  and  over  

Total  

1 

1 

5 

15 

16 

14 

14 

1 
1 
2 
7 
13 
12 
2 
3 
1 

6 

2 
3 
6 
4 
2 
8 
4 
3 
1 
1 

8 

2 
2 
4 
2 
5 
6 
6 
3 

FEMALES. 

Under  $2 

1 

1 

1 

4 
5 
9 

7 
2 



4 
2 
4 
5 
6 
6 
2 
1 

$2  to  $2  99 

$3  to  $3.99 

1 

4 
1 

2 

io 

10 
9 
2 

$4  to  $4.99  

$5  to  $5.99      .... 

$6  to  $6  99 

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8  99 

$9  to  $9  99 

$10  to  $10.99 

$11  to  $11  99 

$12  and  over 

Total  

30 

1 

2 

7 

28 

31 

42 

34 

30 

Per  cent  of  employees  of  each  age  earning  specified  amount  in  a  representative  week. 

MALES. 

Under  $2 

inn  n 

100  0 

6.7 
13.3 
13.3 
40.0 
13.3 
6.7 
6.7 

6.2 

28.6 

16.7 

$2  to  $2  99 

20.0 
40.0 
20.0 
20.0 

$3  to  $3  99 

12.5 
31.3 
25.0 
18.8 

14.3 
14.3 
14.3 
14.3 
35.7 

21.5 

7.1 

12.5 
12.5 
25.0 
12.5 

12.5 

$4  to  $4  99 

$5  to  $5  Q9 

66.6 

$6  to  $6  99 

21.5 
7.1 
7.1 

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8  99 

$9  to  $9  99 

7.1 

12.5 

$10  to  $10  99 

7.1 

16.7 

$11  to  $11.99 

6.2 

12.5 

Total  

FEMALES. 

Under  $2     . 

^ 

100.0   

100.0 
50.0 

100.0 

100.0 

3.6 
14.3 
17.9 
32.1 
25.0 
7.1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

-  •_._    -  - 

2.4 
2.4 
4.8 
16.6 
30.9 
28.6 
4.8 
7.1 
2.4 

100.0 

-~ 

5.9 
8.8 
17.7 
11.8 
5.9 
23.5 
11.8 
8.8 
2.9 
2.9 

100.0 

6.7 
6.7 
13.3 
6.7 
16.6 
20.0 
20.0 
10.0 

100.  0 

13.3 
6.7 
13.3 
16.7 
20.0 
20.0 
6.7 
3.3 

$2  to  $2  99 

'"32~3" 
32.3 
29.0 
6.4 

$3  to  $3.99 

50.0 

57.1 
14.3 
28.6 

$4  to  $4.99 

$5  to  $5.99  

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8  99 

$9  to  $9  99 

$10  to  $10  99 

$11  to  $11  99 

$12  and  over  

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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EARNING  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNTS   IN    A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY 

STATE— Continued. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Number  of  employees  of  each  age  earning  specified  amount  in  a  representative  week. 

21 
years. 

22 
years. 

23 
years. 

24 
years. 

25  to  29 
years. 

30  to  34 
years. 

35  to  44 
years. 

45  to  54 
years. 

55  to  64 
years. 

65  years 
and 
over. 

Others,  re- 
ported as 
21  years 
and  over. 

Total. 

1 

1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
3 
5 
8 
9 
5 

2 

2 
5 
3 
3 
2 
6 
4 
6 
1 
4 
1 
1 

15 
10 
23 
27 
33 
27 
27 
30 
27 
18 
8 
3 

1 

3 
2 
4 
2 
2 
4 
3 
2 
1 

..... 

1 

1 

2 

1 
3 

1 
3 

2 
4 
4 
6 

3 

2 
1 

3 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

2 
3 
4 
2 
4 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

11 

5 

6 

2 

24 

16 

38 

22 

2 

4 

38 

248 

2 
2 
4 
3 
6 
4 
5 
3 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

4 
7 
8 
10 
11 
6 
6 
4 
1 
2 

2 
1 
5 
5 
3 
5 
4 
3 
2 
3 
1 

3 
3 
6 
7 
11 
17 
12 
8 
13 
1 
4 

1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 

3 

4 
3 

6 

7 
4 
7 
3 

25 
28 
68 
84 
105 
94 
65 
51 
32 
10 
11 
1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
4 
5 
5 
1 

~"4" 

4 
4 
1 
6 
1 
2 

2 
2 
6 
3 
3 
3 
1 

2 
7 
10 
3 
7 
3 
5 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 
1 

32 

23 

21 

20 

60 

34 

85 

40 

14 

3 

37 

574 

Per  cent  of  employees  of  each  age  earning  specified  amount  in  a  representative  week. 

4  2 

2.6 
2.6 

9.1 

5.3 
13.2 
7.9 
7.9 
5.3 
15.8 
10.5 
15.8 
2.6 
10.5 
2.6 
2.6 

6.0 
4.0 
9.3 
10.9 
13.3 
10.9 
10.9 
12.1 
10.9 
7.3 
3.2 
1.2 

9.1 

12.5 
8.3 
16.7 
8  3 

7  9 

50.0 

25.0 

18.2 

""27.~2~ 
9.1 
9.1 
9.1 
9.1 

20.0 
60.0 

6.2 

2.6 
2.6 
7.9 
13.2 
21.1 
23.7 
13.2 

4.5 
13.6 
9.1 
18.2 
18.2 
27.3 

50.0 

50.0 
25.0 

16.7 

8.3 
16.7 
12.5 
8.3 
4.2 

12.5 
18.8 
25.0 
12.5 
25.0 

20.0 

50.0 
50.0 

50.0 

33.3 

9.1 

2.6 

100.0 

6.3 
6.3 
12.5 
9.4 
18.7 
12.5 
15.6 
9.4 
3.1 
3.1 
3.1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

4.4 

*"5."6" 
5.0 
5.0 
10.0 
20.0 
25.0 
25.0 
5.0 

1.7 
6.7 
11.6 
13.3 
16.7 
18.3 
10.0 
10.0 
6.7 
1.7 
3.3 

5.9 
3.0 
14.7 
14.7 
8.8 
14.7 
11.7 
8.8 
5.9 
8.8 
'  3.0 

3.5 
3.5 
7.1 
8.2 
13.0 
20.0 
14.1 
9.4 
15.3 
1.2 
4.7 

7.2 
7  2 

8.1 
10.8 
8.1 
16.3 
18.9 
10.8 
18.9 
8.1 

4.4 
4.9 
11.8 
14.6 
18.3 
16.4 
11.3 
8.9 
5.6 
1.7 
1.9 
.2 

9.5 
9.5 

28.5 
14.3 
14.3 
14.3 

4.8 

5,0 
17.5 
25.0 
7.5 
17.5 
7.5 
12.5 

14.3 
14.3 

7.2 
21. 
7. 

7. 
7. 
7. 

17.4 
17.4 
17.4 
4.4 
26.0 
4.4 
8.6 

33.4 
33.3 

33.3 

4  8 

5.0 
2.5 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

698      WOMAN   AND  CHILD  WAGE-EARNERS — COTTON   TEXTILES. 

TABLE  IX.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  AGE 

SEX,  FOR  EACH 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Sex  and  classified 
weekly  earnings. 

Number  of  employees  of  each  age  earning  specified  amount  in  a  representative  week. 

Un- 
der 11 
years. 

11 
years. 

12 
years. 

13 
years. 

14 
years. 

15 
years. 

10 
years. 

17 
years. 

18 
years. 

19 
years. 

20 

years. 

MALES. 

Under  $2.  .  . 

9 
11 
13 
22 
32 
11 
8 
2 

4 
10 
25 
34 
41 
22 
24 
6 

1 

1 

13 

16 
23 
25 
60 
26 
30 
8 

5 

5 
1 

8 
.     13 
23 
32 
54 
26 
26 
9 
11 
5 

1 

11 
15 
33 
30 
58 
30 
31 
12 
10 
8 
7 
12 

8 
10 
25 
20 
43 
33 
26 
12 
15 
16 
4 
10 

5 
8 
21 
12 
25 
29 
14 
8 
8 
10 
12 
6 

$2  to  $2.99 

$3  to  $3.99  

$4  to  $4.99  

$5  to  $5.99 

$6  to  $6.99  

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8.99  

$9  to  $9.99 

$10  to  $10.99  

$11  to  $11.99  

1 

$12  and  over 

Total 

109 

174 

212 

209 

257 

222 

158 

FEMALES. 

Under  $2 

18 
18 
21 
30 
9 
6 
1 

9 
15 
37 
39 
43 
39 
13 
5 
4 
1 
2 

ty 

19 
25 
64 
64 
73 
38 
23 
12 
8 
6 

13 
17 
55 
71 
84 
83 
40 
36 
20 
13 
1 
2 

16 
28 
65 
70 
105 
106 
58 
45 
29 
17 
8 
5 

11 
20 
47 
55 
81 
87 
82 
37 
38 
23 
10 
5 

11 
10 
49 
59 
76 
94 
71 
55 
35 
34 
3 
4 

$2  to  $2.99  

$3  to  $3.99 

1 

$4  to  $4  99 

$5  to  $5.99  

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7.99  

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99  

2 

$10  to  $10.99 

$11  to  $11.99  

1 

$12  and  over  

Total  

1 

106 

209           332 

1 

435 

552 

496 

501 

Per  cent  of  employees  of  each  age  earning  specified  amount  in  a  representative  week. 

MALES. 

Under  $2.  .  . 

8.3 
10.1 
11.9 
20.2 
29.4 
10.1 
7.3 
1.8 

2.3 
5.7 
14.4 
19.5 
23.6 
12.6 
13.8 
3.4 
2.9 
1.2 
.6 

6.1 
7.5 
10.8 
11.8 
28.3 
12.3 
14.1 
3.8 
2.4 
2.4 
.5 

3.8 
6.2 
11.0 
15.3 
25.9 
12.4 
12.4 
4.3 
5.3 
2.4 
.5 
.5 

4.3 
5.8 
12.8 
11.7 
22.6 
11.7 
12.0 
4.7 
3.9 
3.1 
2.7 
4.7 

3.6 
4.5 
11.3 
9.0 
19.4 
14.9 
11.7 
5.4 
6.7 
7.2 
1.8 
4.5 

3.2 
5.1 
13.3 
7.6 
15.8 
18.3 
8.8 
5.1 
5.1 
6.3 
7.6 
3.8 

$2  to  $2.99 

$3  to  $3.99  

$4  to  $4.99 

$5  to  $5.99  

$6  to  $6.99  

$7  to  $7  .99  

$8  to  $8.99  

$9  to  $9.99  .   . 

$10  to  $10.99 

$11  to  $11.99  

.9 

$12  and  over  

Total  

1 

100.0 

17.0 
17.0 
19.8 
28.3 
8.5 
5.7 
.9 

100.0 

4.3 
7.2 
17.7 
18.7 
20.6 
18.7 
6.2 
2.4 
1.9 
.5 
.9 
9 

100.0 

5.7 
7.5 
19.3 
19.3 
22.0 
11.5 
6.9 
3.6 
2.4 
1.8 

100.0 

•  —  :  —   —  •- 

3.0 
3.9 
12.6 
16.3 
19.3 
19.1 
9.2 
8.3 
4.6 
3.0 
.2 
.5 

100.0 

——  —  -    —  '  "  " 

2.9 
5.1 
11.8 
12.7 
19.0 
19.2 
10.5 
8.1 
5.3 
3.1 
1.4 
.9 

100.0 

'       " 

2.2 
4.0 
9.5 
11.1 
16.3 
17.6 
16.5 
7.5 
7.7 
4.6 
2.0 
1.0 

100.0 

2.2 
2.0 
9.8 
11.8 
15.1 
18.7 
14.2 
11.0 
7.0 
6.8 
.6 
.8 

FEMALES. 

Under  $2 



~ 

$2  to  $2.99  

$3  to  $3.99 

1QO.O 

$4  to  $4.99  

$5  to  $5.99  .... 

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7  .99  

$8  to  $8.99  .... 

$9  to  $9.99 

•1.9 

$10  to  $10.99  

$11  to  $11.99 

.9 

$12  and  over 

Total.   .. 

I 

100.  0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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EARNING  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNTS   IN   A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY 
STATE— Continued . 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


Number  of  employees  of  each  age  earning  specified  amount  in  a  representative  week. 

21 
years. 

22 
years. 

23 
years. 

24 
years. 

25  to  29 
years. 

30  to  34 
years. 

35  to  44 
years. 

45  to  54 
years. 

55  to  64 
years. 

65  years 
and 
over. 

Others,  re- 
ported as 
21  years 
and  over. 

Total. 

10 
6 
13 
17 
23 
43 
21 
19 
20 
10 
10 
12 

9 
8 
6 
13 
25 
20 
16 
18 
13 
13 
12 
15 

2 
4 
9 
9 
9 
17 
11 
14 
15 
16 
11 
16 

2 
2 
6 
8 
9 
13 
14 
12 
15 
11 
8 
21 

11 
11 
16 
21 
32 
51 
46 
41 
49 
60 
46 
88 

9 
10 
15 
15 
26 
25 
33 
28 
44 
24 
36 
73 

15 
13 
16 
22 
39 
51 
40 
39 
55 
66 
57 
93 

1 
6 
6 
13 
19 
16 
16 
18 
27 
19 
34 
37 

1 

1 
2 
10 
7 
7 
3 
1 
2 
9 
7 
6 

14 
12 
15 
31 
29 
28 
38 
24 
31 
15 
16 
35 

132 
156 
267 
334 
534 
450 
400 
271 
326 
291 
265 
425 

3 
2 
3 

1 
2 
1 

204 

168 

133 

121 

472 

338 

506 

212 

56 

12 

288 

3,851 

23 
21 
58 
70 
75 
72 
76 
66 
60 
25 
14 
10 

9 
8 
34 
48 
61 
85 
63 
53 
49 
28 
14 
18 

7 
9 
28 
35 
46 
54 
48 
35 
37 
21 
8 
10 

11 
9 
18 
27 
52 
35 
45 
27 
31 
20 
9 
7 

12 
27 
61 
108 
130 
130 
146 
89 
112 
91 
41 
48 

12 
14 
34 
44 
89 
81 
85 
65 
78 
56 
29 
18 

13 

17 
40 
85 
128 
125 
112 
102 
88 
110 
71 
72 

14 
5 
20 
37 
55 
43 
36 
42 
45 
45 
22 
11 

1 
1 
3 
9 
9 
11 
13 
4 
6 
7 
4 
1 

20 
19 
53 
81 
125 
121 
123 
66 
47 
30 
8 
12 

219 
264 
688 
936 
1,242 
1,211 
1,035 
739 
689 
528 
245 
225 

1 

4 
1 
1 

1 

570 

470 

338 

291 

995 

605 

963 

375 

69 

8 

705 

8.021 

Per  cent  of  employees  of  each  age  earning  specified  amount  in  a  representative  week. 

4.9 
2.9 
6.4 
8.3 
11.3 
21.1 
10.3 
9.3 
9.8 
4.9 
4.9 
5.9 

5.4 

4.8 
3.6 
7.7 
14.9 
11.9 
9.5 
10.7 
7.7 
7.7 
7.2 
8.9 

1.5 
3.0 

6.8 
6.8 
6.8 
12.8 
8.3 
10.5 
11.3 
12.0 
8.2 
12.0 

1.7 
1.7 
5.0 
6.6 
7.4 
10.7 
11.6 
9.9 
12.4 
9.1 
6.6 
17.3 

2.3 
2.3 
3.4 
4.4 
6.8 
10.8 
9.8 
8.7 
10.4 
12.7 
9.8 
18.6 

2.7 
3.0 
4.4 
4.4 
7.7 
7.4 
9.8 
8.3 
13.0 
7.1 
10.6 
21.6 

3.0 
2.6 
3.1 
4.3 
7.7 
10.1 
7.9 
7.7 
10.9 
13.0 
11.3 
18.4 

0.5 
2.8 
2.8 
6.1 
9.0 
7.6 
7.6 
8.5 
12.7 
9.0 
16.0 
17.4 

1.8 
1.8 
3.6 
17.8 
12.5 
12.5 
5.3 
1.8 
3.6 
16.1 
12.5 
10.7 

4.9 
4.2 
5.2 
10.8 
10.1 
9.7 
13.2 
8.3 
10.8 
5.2 
5.5 
12.1 

3.4 
4.0 
6.9 
8.7 
13.9 
11.7 
10.4 
7.0 
8.5 
7.6 
6.9 
11.0 

25.0 
16.7 
25.0 

"~8."3" 

16.7 
8.3 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

14.0 
3.7 
10.2 
12.3 
13.2 
112.6 
13.3 
11.6 
10.5 
4.4 
2.5 
1.7 

1.9 
1.7 
7.2 
10.2 
13.0 
18.1 
13.4 
11.3 
10.4 
6.0 
3.0 
.3.8 

2.1 
2.7 
8.3 
10.3 
13.6 
16.0 
14.2 
10.3 
11.0 
6.2 
2.4 
2.9 

3.8 
3.1 
6.2 
9.3 
17.9 
12.0 
15.4 
9.3 
10.6 
6.9 
3.1 
2.4 

1.2 
2.7 
6.1 
10.9 
13.1 
13.1 
14.7 
8.9 
11.3 
9.1 
4.1 
4.8 

2.0 
2.3 
5.6 
7.3 
14.7 
13.4 
14.0 
10.7 
12.9 
9.3 
4.8 
3.0 

1.3 
1.8 
4.2 
8.8 
13.3 
13.0 
11.6 
10.6 
9.1 
11.4 
7.4 
7.5 

3.7 
1.3 
5.3 
9.9 
14.7 
11.5 
9.6 
11.2 
12.0 
12.0 
5.9 
2.9 

1.5 

1.5 
4.4 
13.0 
13.0 
15.9 
18.8 
5.8 
8.7 
10.1 
5.8 
1.5 

2.8 
2.7 
7.5 
11.5 
17.7 
17.2 
17.4 
9.4 
6.7 
4.3 
1.1 
1.7 

2.7 
3.3 
8.6 
11.7 
15.5 
15.1 
12.9 
9.2 
8.6 
6.6 
3.0 
2.8 

12.5 

"'56.~6' 
12.5 
12.5 



12.5 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

700      WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WAGE-EARNERS — COTTON    TEXTILES. 

TABLE  IX.— NUMBER  AND   PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  AGE 

SEX,  FOR  EACH 
RHODE  ISLAND. 


Sex  and  classified 
weekly  earnings. 

Number  of  employees  of  each  age  earning  specified  amount  in  a  representative  week. 

Un- 
der 11 
years. 

11 
years. 

12 
years. 

13 
years. 

14 
years. 

15 
years. 

16 
years. 

17 
years. 

18 
years. 

19 
years. 

20 
years. 

MALES. 

Under  $2 

12 
8 
18 
25 
12 
7 
5 
2 

2 
5 
14 
35 

27 
26 
15 
7 
2 
1 
1 

8 
19 
13 
20 
28 
27 
23 
5 
6 
1 

3 
6 
10 
11 
17 
34 
18 
3 
13 

1 
3 

4 
4 
1 
7 
11 
24 
11 
10 
11 
2 
3 

2 
2 
3 
1 
9 
12 
11 
7 
7 
5 
3 
2 

$2  to  $2  99 

1 
3 
3 
1 
1 

3 
3 
2 

7 
15 
8 
9 
7 
2 
3 
3 

$3  to  $3  99 

$4  to  $4  99 

2 

55  t0  $5  99 

$6  to  $6  99 

1 

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8  99 

$9  to  $9  99 

$10  to  $10  99 

$11  to  $11  99 

$12  and  over 

Total  

1 

2 

9 

89 

135 

3 

7 
26 
22 
33 
29 
17 
9 
3 
1 

150 

120 

88 

62 

9 
4 
4 
8 
20 
42 
45 
30 
26 
12 
5 
8 

64 

2 
8 
5 
13 
17 
27 
27 
17 
23 
9 
5 
9 

FEMALES. 

Under  $2 

1 
5 
2 
10 

7 
14 
19 
6 
11 
11 
1 
1 
1 

12 
6 
19 
41 
30 
56 
29 
12 
4 
6 
1 
1 

7 
4 
17 
25 
34 
42 
38 
20 
16 
5 
6 

4 
6 
14 

21 
29 
48 
48 
22 
17 
9 
5 
4 

$2  to  $2  99 

1 

$3  to  13.99 

$4  to  $4  99 

$5  to  $5  99 

$6  to  $6  99 

1 

1 

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8  99 

$9  to  $9  99 

$10  to  $10  99 

$11  to  $11  99 

$12  and  over  

Total 

2 

19 

71 

150 

217 

215 

227 

213 

162 

Per  cent  of  employees  of  each  age  earning  specified  amount  in  a  representative  week. 

MALES. 

Under  $2 

13.5 
9.0 
20.2 
28.1 
13.5 
7.9 
5.6 
2.2 

1.5 
3.7 
10.4 
25.9 
20.0 
19.3 
11.1 
5.2 
1.5 
.7 
.7 

5.3 
12.7 
8.7 
13.3 
18.7 
18.0 
15.3 
3.3 
4.0 
.7 

2.5 
5.0 
8.3 
9.2 
14.2 
28.3 
15.0 
2.5 
10.9 
.8 
.8 
2.5 

4.5 
4.5 
1.1 
8.0 
12.5 
27.3 
12.5 
11.4 
12.5 
2.3 
3.4 

4.8 
4.8 
3.3 
11.3 
24.2 
12.9 
14.5 
11.3 
3.3 
4.8 
4.8 

3.1 
3.1 
4.7 
1.6 
14.1 
18.8 
17.2 
10.9 
10.9 
7.8 
4.7 
3.1 

$2  to  $2  99 

11.1 
33.4 
33.3 
11.1 
11.1 

$3  to  $3  99 

$4  to  $4  99 

100.0 

$5  to  $5  99 

$6  to  $6  99 

100.0 

|7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8  99 

$9  to  $9  99 

$10  to  $10  99 

$11  to  $11  99 

Total  

100.0 

100.  0 

100.0 

5.3 

26.3 
10.5 
52.6 

100.0 

100.0 

2.0 
4.7 
17.3 
14.7 
22.0 
19.3 
11.3 
6.0 
2.0 
.7 

100.0 

5.5 
2.8 
8.7 
18.9 
.13.8 
25.8 
13.4 
5.5 
1.8 
2.8 
.5 
.5 

100.0 

3.3 
1.9 
7.9 
11.6 
15.8 
19.5 
17.7 
9.3 
7.4 
2.3 
2.8 
.5 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1.2 
5.0 
3.1 
8.0 
10.5 
16.7 
16.7 
10.5 
14.2 
5.5 
3.1 
5.5 

FEMALES. 

Under  $*> 

9.9 
19.7 
26.8 
8.4 
15.5 
15.5 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 

1.8 
2.6 
6.2 
9.2 
12.8 
21.1 
21.1 
9.7 
7.5 
4.0 
2.2 
1.8 

4.2 
1.9 
1.9 
3.8 
9.4 
19.7 
21.1 
14.1 
12.2 
5.6 
2.3 
3.8 

$2  to  82  99 

50.0 

$3  to  $3.99 

$4  to  $4  99 

$5  to  $5  99 

$6  to  $6.99 

50.0 

5.3 

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8  99 

$9  to  $9  99 

$10  to  $10  99 

$11  lo  $11  99 

$12  and  over  

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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EARNING  CLASSIFIED   AMOUNTS   IN   A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY 
STATE— Continued. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 


Number  of  employees  of  each  age  earning  specified  amount  in  a  representative  week. 

21 

years. 

22 
years. 

23 

years. 

24 
years. 

25  to  29 

years. 

30  to  34 

years. 

35  to  44 

years. 

45  to  54 
years. 

55  to  64 
years. 

65  years 
and 
over. 

Others,  re- 
ported as 
21  years 
and  over. 

Total. 

9 
7 
8 
9 
14 
14 
18 
15 
17 
32 
26 
69 

2 
4 
1 
1 
3 
8 
8 
9 
3 
3 
2 
5 

3 

2 
2 
4 

8 
1 
4 
9 
10 
17 
15 
14 
14 
22 
17 
37 

1 
1 
4 
4 
6 
7 
8 
14 
12 
14 
11 
36 

5 
4 
7 
11 
15 
8 
21 
18 
22 
26 
22 
39 

7 
3 
1 
2 
4 
6 
15 
6 
10 
8 
7 
14 

8 
4 
12 
5 
7 
12 
18 
15 
33 
15 
19 
46 

76 
76 
110 
150 
179 
237 
207 
147 
163 
144 
125 
267 

2 
2 
1 
2 
3 
3 
3 

2 
2 
3 
7 
7 
3 
4 
3 
4 
5 

3 
6 
3 
6 
2 
5 
6 
5 

2 

1 

4 

3 

238 

49 

43 

44 
3 

168 

118 

198 

5 
3 
6 
15 
16 
24 
38 
22 
21 
16 
12 
14 

83 

23 

3 

194 

4 

7 
3 
12 
22 
35 
53 
42 
67 
45 
58 
63 

1,881 

10 
6 
6 
15 
20 
43 
4S 
36 
39 
32 
23 
30 

1 
1 
11 
10 
18 
15 
18 
13 
6 
2 
9 

3 

71 

82 
134 
238 
294 
472 
475 
303 
307 
197 
150 
188 

7 
8 
17 
15 
40 
43 
32 
29 
19 
12 
26 

3 
1 
8 
15 
16 
34 
16 
16 
6 
7 
8 

1 

6 
5 
14 
4 
5 
4 
11 
4 
5 

2 
4 
8 
11 
17 
10 
12 
12 
5 
6 

2 

2 

5 

1 
1 
1 
1 

2 

7 
13 
13 
10 
15 
7 
4 
4 

308 

105 

62 

90 

248 

130 

192 

73 

14 

2 

411 

2,911 

Per  cent  of  employees  of  each  age  earning  specified  amount  in  a  representative  week. 

3.8 
2.9 
3.4 
3.8 
5.9 
5.9 
7.6 
6.3 
7.1 
13.4 
10.9 
29.0 

4.1 
8.2 
2.0 
2.0 
6.1 
16.3 
16.3 
18.4 
6.1 
6.1 
4.1 
10.3 

7.0 

4.5 
4.5 
9.1 

4.8 
.6 
2.4 
5.4 
6.0 
10.1 
8.9 
8.3 
8.3 
13.1 
10.1 
22.0 

0.8 
.8 
3.4 
3.4 
5.1 
5.9 
6.8 
11.9 
10.2 
11.9 
9.3 
30.5 

2.5 
2.0 
3.5 
5.6 
7.6 
4.1 
10.6 
9.1 
11.1 
13.1 
11.1 
19.7 

8.4 
3.6 
1.2 
2.4 
4.8 
7.2 
18.1 
7.2 
12.1 
9.7 
8.4 
16.9 

4.1 
2.1 

6.2 
2.6 
3.6 
6.2 
9.3 
7.7 
17.0 
7.7 
9.8 
23.7 

4.0 
4.0 

5.9 
8.0 
9.5 
12.6 
11.0 
7.8 
8.7 
7.7 
6.6 
14.2 

8.6 
8.6 
4.4 
8.6 
13.1 
13.1 
13.1 

'"ij'.i 



4.6 
4.6 
7.0 
16.3 
16.3 
7.0 
9.3 
7.0 
9.3 
11.6 

6.9 
13.6 
6.9 
13.6 
.4.5 
11.4 
13.6 
11.4 

66.7 
~"33.'3 

13.1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
2  6 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1.0 
1.7 
.7 
2.9 
5.4 
8.5 
12.9 
10.2 
16.3 
11.0 
14.1 
15.3 

100.0 

3.2 
1.9 
1.9 
4.9 
6.5 
14.0 
15.6 
11.7 
12.7 
10.4 
7.5 
9.7 

1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
10.5 
9.5 
17.1 
14.3 
17.1 
12.4 
5.7 
1.9 
8.5 

4.8 

3.3 

2.4 
2.8 
4.6 
8.2 
10.1 
16.2 
16.3 
10.4 
10.5 
6.8 
5.2 
6.5 

2.8 
3.2 
6.9 
6.1 

16.1 
17.3 
12.9 
11.7 
7.7 
4.8 
10.5 

2.3 
.8 
6.2 
11.5 
12.3 
26.1 
12.3 
12.3 
4.6 
5.4 
6.2 

1.6 
3.1 
7.8 
8.3 
12.5 
19.8 
11.5 
10.9 
8.3 
6.3 
7.3 

1.6 
9.7 
8.1 
22.6 
6.4 
8.1 
6.4 
17.8 
6.4 
8.1 

2.2 
4.5 

8.9 
12.2 
18.9 
11.1 
13.3 
13.3 
5.6 
6.7 

'"9.6 
17.8 
17.8 
13.7 
20.5 
9.6 
5.5 
5.5 

14.3 
14.3 
7.2 
35.7 
7.2 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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TABLE  IX.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  AGE 

SEX,  FOR  EACH 
VIRGINIA. 


Sex  and  classified 
weekly  earnings. 

Number  of  employees  of  each  age  earning  specified  amount  in  a  representative  week. 

Un- 
der 11 
years. 

11 

years. 

12 
years. 

13 
years. 

14 
years. 

15 
years. 

.  16 

years. 

17 

years. 

18 
years. 

19 
years. 

20 
years. 

MALES. 

Under  $2.  .  . 

1 

..... 

7 
6 
6 

4 

11 
13 

23 
22 
1 
1 

17 
14 

28 
26 
10 
1 

11 

8 
10 
19 

7 
2 

1 

6 
14 
21 
10 
2 
3 

2 
2 
7 
13 
5 
7 
2 
1 
1 

5 
6 
4 
12 
6 
7 
4 
2 
5 
2 
1 

6 
1 
3 
3 
5 
3 
5 
6 
2 
1 
1 

6 
1 
6 
2 
7 
4 
7 
3 
5 
4 
2 
1 

$2  to  $2.99 

83  to  $3.99  

$4  to  $4.99 

1 

$5  to  $5.99  

$6  to  $6.99.. 

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8  99 

$9  to  $9.99 

3 

$10  to  $10.99  

1 

$11  to  $11.99 

$12  and  over  

Total  

1 

2 

23 

68 

96 

58 

60 

41 

54 

9 
8 
12 
12 
10 
16 
9 
5 
4 

36 

2 
7 
8 
6 
7 
9 
9 
4 
4 
2 

48 

5 
5 
8 
10 
11 
3 
3 
2 
5 

FEMALES. 

Under  $2  00 

7 
3 
7 
2 

5 
16 
12 
7 
2 
3 

12 
10 
24 
10 
9 
13 
1 
1 

6 
5 
17 
14 
13 
5 
2 
1 

6 
12 
15 
14 
20 
16 
2 
3 
1 
1 

3 
9 
12 
14 
10 
5 
4 

$2  to  $2.99  

2 

$3  to  $3.99 

$4  to  $4.99  

$5  to  $5.99 

$6  to  $6.99... 

$7  to  $7.99     . 

$8  to  $8.99... 

$9  to  $9.99  

6 

$10  to  $10  99 

$11  to  $11.99  

$12  and  over 

Total 

2 

19 

45 

80 

63 

90 

63 

85 

58 

52 

Per  cent  of  employees  of  each  age  earning  specified  amount  in  a  representative  week. 

MALES. 

Under  $2 

100.0 

30.4 
26.1 
26.1 
17.4 

16.2 
19.1 
29.4 
32.3 
1.5 
1.5 

17.7 
14.6 
29.2 
27.1 
10.4 
1.0 

19.0 
13.8 
17.2 
32.8 
12.1 
3.4 

1.7 
10  0 
23.3 
35.0 
16.7 
3.3 
5.0 

4.9 
4.9 
17.1 
31.7 
12.2 
17.1 
4.9 
2.4 
2.4 
2.4 

9.3 
11.1 
7.4 
22.2 
11.1 
13.0 
7.4 
3.7 
9.3 
3.7 
1.8 

16.7 
2.8 
8.3 
8.3 
13.9 
8.3 
13.9 
16.7 
5.5 
2.8 
2.8 

12.5 
2.1 
12.5 
4.2 
14.6 
8.3 
14.6 
6.2 
10.4 
8.3 
4.2 
2.1 

$  2  to  $2  99 

50.0 

$3  to  $3.99 

$4  to  $4.99  

50.0 

$5  to  $5.99 

$6  to  $6  99 

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99  

5.0 

$10  to  $10  99 

1  7 

$11  to  $11  99 

$12  and  over 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

15.0 
12.5 
30.0 
12.5 
11.3 
16.3 
1.2 
1.2 

100.0 

9.5 
7.9 
27.0 
22.2 
20.7 
7.9 
3.2 
1.6 

100.0 

6.7 
13.3 
16.7 
15.6 
22.2 
17.8 
2.2 
3.3 
1.1 
1  i 

100.0 

4.8 
14.3 
19.0 
22.2 
15.9 
7.9 
6.4 

100.0 

10.6 
9.4 
14.1 
14.1 
11.8 
18.8 
10.6 
5.9 
4.7 

100.0 

3.4 
12.1 
13.8 
10.4 
12.1 
15.5 
15.5 
6.9 
6.9 
3.4 

100.0 

9.6 
9.6 
15.4 
19.2 
21.2 
5.8 
5.8 
3.8 
9.6 

FEMALES. 

Under  $2 

36.8 
15.8 
36.8 
10.6 

11.1 

35.5 
26.7 
15.5 
4.5 
6.7 

$2  to  $2.99  
$3  to  $3.99 

100.0 

$4  to  $4.99... 

$5toS5.99  . 

$6  to  $6  99 

$7  to  $7.99  

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9  99 

9.5 

$10  to  $10  99  j 

$11  to  $11.99 

$12  and  over 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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EARNING  CLASSIFIED   AMOUNTS   IN   A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY 
STATE— Continued . 

VIRGINIA. 


Number  of  employees  of  each  age  earning  specified  amount  in  a  representative  week. 

21 
years. 

22 
years. 

23 
years. 

24 

years. 

25  to  29 
years. 

30  to  34 
years. 

35  to  44 
years. 

45  to  54 
years. 

55  to  64 
years. 

65  years 
and 
over. 

Others,  re- 
ported as 
21  years 
and  over. 

Total. 

9 
5 
2 
2 
3 
2 
10 
5 
6 
7 
2 
3 

4 

2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
3 
8 
6 
5 
1 

2 
1 

2 
3 
2 
2 
1 
7 
6 
1 
2 
5 

4 
8 
2 
2 
7 
10 
7 
23 
23 
31 
13 
15 

1 
3 
2 
1 
2 
5 
4 
15 
17 
13 
9 
8 

5 
2 
6 
8 
5 
8 
10 
9 
18 
12 
5 
5 

4 
1 
1 
4 

9 
6 
11 
5 
12 
16 
6 
18 

98 
84 
117 
150 
91 
67 
71 
95 
120 
102 
49 
57 

4 

1 
5 
1 

1 

2 
2 
2 
5 
7 
10 
3 
3 
1 

1 
2 

4 

1 

1 
2 

7 
4 
4 

56 

3 

4 
1. 
4 
4 
2 
2 
2 
4 
1 
1 

40 

35 

34 

145 

8 
8 
9 
11 
17 
14 
7 
14 
18 
15 

80 

8 
1 
5 
4 
13 
6 
7 
11 
12 
5 

93 

4 
5 
9 
9 
11 
11 
6 
9 
10 
5 
2 

27 

2 
1 
3 
4 
8 
2 
1 

10 

1 

-•            •  • 

93 

______  ..-...—.   _-    -- 

2 
8 
23 
9 
12 
6 
5 

1,101 

2 
2 
3 
6 
7 
9 
9 
2 
7 
4 
2 

1 
3 
8 
5 
5 
1 
1 
3 
3 
5 

2 
5 
4 
4 
8 
8 
3 
6 
8 
1 
1 

87 
115 
184 
147 
167 
130 
71 
64 
84 
42 
6 
3 

4 
1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

28 

53 

35 

50 

123 

73 

81 

25 

7 

1 

67 

1,100 

Per  cent  of  employees  of  each  age  earning  specified  amount  in  a  representative  week. 

16.1 
8.9 
3.6 
3.6 
5.3 
3.6 
17.9 
8.9 
10.7 
12.5 
3.6 
5.3 

10.0 

'"2.5 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
12.5 
17.5 
25.0 
7.5 
7.5 
2.5 

5.7 
5.7 
2.9 
2.9 
2.9 
11.4 
2.9 
8.5 
22.8 
17.1 
14.3 
2.9 

5.9 
2.9 
5.9 
8.8 
5.9 
5.9 
2.9 
20.6 
17.7 
2.9 
5.9 
14.7 

2.7 
5.5 
1.4 
1.4 
4.8 
6.9 
4.8 
15.9 
15.9 
21.4 
9.0 
10.3 

1.2 
3.7 
2.5 
1.2 
2.5 
6.2 
5.0 
18.8 
21.3 
16.3 
11.3 
10.0 

5.4 
2.1 
6.4 
8.6 
5.4 
8.6 
10.7 
9.7 
19.4 
12.9 
5.4 
5.4 

4.3 
1.1 
1.1 
4.3 
9.7 
6.4 
11.8 
5.4 
12.9 
17.2 
6.4 
19.4 

8.9 
7.6 
10.6 
13.6 
8.3 
6.1 
6.4 
8.6 
10.9 
9.3 
4.5 
5.2 

100.0 

7.9 
10.5 
16.7 
13.4 
15.2 
11.8 
6.5 
5.8 
7.6 
3.8 
.5 
.3 

14.8 
3.7 
3.7 
18.5 
3.7 

10.0 
20.0 
40.0 

100.0 

10.0 
20.0 

26.0 
14.8 
14.8 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

2.8 
8.6 
22.9 
14.3 
14.3 
2.8 
2.8 
8.6 
8.6 
14.3 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

8.0 
4.0 
12.0 
16.0 
32.0 
8.0 
4.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

3.0 
11.9 
34.3 
13.4 
17.9 
9.0 
7.5 
1.5 

10.7 
14.3 
3.6 
14.3 
14.3 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
14.3 
3.6 
3.6 

3.8 
3.8 
5.6 
11.3 
13.2 
17.0 
17.0 
3.8 
13.2 
7.5 
3.8 

4.0 

•10.0 

8.0 
8.0 
16.0 
16  0 
6.0 
12.0 
16.0 
2.0 
2  0 

6.5 
6.5 
7.3 
9.0 
13.8 
11.4 
5.7 
11.4 
14.6 
12.2 

11.0 
1.4 
6.8 
5.5 
17.8 
8.2 
9.6 
15.1 
16.4 
6.8 

4.9 
6.2 
11.1 
11.1 
13.6 
13.6 
7.4 
11.1 
12.3 
6.2 
2.5 

14.3 
57.1 
14.3 

100.0 

14.3 

8.0 
8.0 

1.5 

1.6 

1.4 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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TABLE  IX.-NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  AGE 

SEX,  FOR  EACH 
NOETH  CAROLINA. 


Sex  and  classified 
weekly  earnings. 

Number  of  employees  of  each  age  earning  specified  amount  in  a  representative  week. 

Un- 
der 11 
years. 

11 
years. 

12 
years 

13 
years. 

14 
years. 

15 

years. 

16 
years. 

17 
years. 

18 

years. 

19 
years. 

20 
years. 

MALES. 

Under  $2 

13 
13 
13 
3 

17 
18 
13 
8 

23 
46 
64 
33 
4 

30 
42 
116 
66 
4 
2 

40 
39 
116 
98 
26 
14 
5 
2 

26 
23 
84 
69 
39 
25 
4 
3 

15 
15 
33 
43 
31 
19 
8 
3 
2 

6 
6 
13 
13 
12 
30 
9 
6 
2 
1 

8 
4 
15 
22 
23 
25 
22 
13 
5 
2 
2 

2 
4 
4 
7 
11 
24 
18 
11 
3 
8 
3 

4 

3 
7 
18 
12 
31 
24 
19 
11 
5 
4 
2 

$2  to  $2.99  

$3  to  $3.99          .   . 

$4  to  $4.99  
$5  to  $5.99  

$6  to  $6  99 

1 

$7  to  $7.99  

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99  

$10  to  $10.99     

1 

$11  to  $11.99 

$12  and  over  

Total  

42 

57 

9 
12 
5 
3 
5 

1 

170 

29 
39 
40 
32 
16 
3 

261 

31 
36 
55 
50 
20 
13 
5 

340 

39 
47 
72 
65 
43 
29 
3 

273 

23 
25 
72 
86 
45 
43 
14 
3 

169 

32 
23 
63 
77 
74 
48 
18 
2 

98 

141 

95 

140 

FEMALES. 

Under  $2.  .  . 

6 
8 
5 
3 
1 

18 
28 
41 
61 
81 
39 
22 
9 
1 

21 
13 
54 
90 
104 
64 
27 
9 
7 
1 

17 
17 
37 
71 
47 
46 
19 
6 
5 
1 

19 
16 
31 
57 
59 
45 
25 
5 
4 
2 

$2  to  $2.99      

$3  to  $3.99  
$4  to  $4.99  

$5  to  $5.99  
$6  to  $6.99  

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8.99  

$9  to  $9.99 

1 

$10  to  $10  99 

1 

$11  to  $11.99 

$12  and  over 

1 

2 

Total 

23 

36 

159 

210 

299 

311 

338 

300 

391 

266 

265 

Per  cent  of  employees  of  each  age  earning  specified  amount  in  a  representative  week. 

MALES. 

Under  $2 

31.0 
31.0 
30.9 
7.1 

29.8 
31.6 
22.8 
14.0 

13.5 
27.1 
37.6 
19.4 
2.4 

11.5 
16.1 
44.4 
25.3 
1.5 
.8 

11.8 
11.5 
34.1 
28.8 
7.6 
4.1 
1.5 
.6 

9.5 
8.4 
30.8 
25.3 
14.3 
9.1 
1.5 
1.1 

8.9 
8.9 
19.5 
25.5 
18.3 
11.2 
4.7 
1.8 
1.2 

6.1 
6.1 
13.3 
13.3 
12.3 
30.6 
9.2 
6.1 
2.0 
1.0 

5.7 
2.8 
10.7 
15.6 
16.3 
17.7 
15.6 
9.2 
3.6 
1.4 
1.4 

2.1 
4.2 
4.2 
7.4 
11.6 
25.3 
18.9 
11.6 
3.2 
8.4 
3.1 

2.9 
2.1 
5.0 
12.8 
8.6 
22.1 
17.1 
13.6 
7.9 
3.6 
2.9 
1.4 

$2  to  $2.99          .   . 

$3  to  $3.99  
$4  to  $4.99  

$5  to  $5.99 

$6  to  $6  99 

1  8 

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8.99  

$9  to  $9.99 

$10  to  $10.99 

.4 

$11  to  $11  99 

$12  and  over.  .  .  . 

Total  

100.0 

26.1 
34.8 
21.7 
13.0 
4.4 

100.0 

25.0 
33.3 
13.9 
8.3 
13.9 
2.8 
2.8 

100.0 

18.2 
24.5 
25.2 
20.1 
10.1 
1.9 

100.0 

14.8 
17.1 
26.2 
23.8 
9.5 
6.2 
2.4 

100.0 

13.1 
15.7 
24.1 
21.7 
14.4 
9.7 
1.0 

100.0 

7.4 
8.0 
23.1 
27.7 
14.5 
13.8 
4.5 
1.0 

100.0 

9.5 
6.8 
18.6 
22.8 
21.9 
14.2 
5.3 
.6 

100.0 

6.0 
9.3 
13.7 
20.4 
27.0 
13.0 
7.3 
3.0 
.3 

100.0 

5.4 
3.3 
13.8 
23.0 
26.6 
16.3 
6.9 
2.3 
1.8 
.3 

100.0 

6.4 
6.4 
13.9 
26.7 
17.7 
17.3 
7.1 
2.2 
1.9 
.4 

100.0 

7.2 
6.1 
11.7 
21.5 
22.3 
17.0 
9.4 
1.9 
1.5 
.      .7 

FEMALES. 

Under  $2.  .  . 

$2  to  $2.99  
$3  to  $3.99 

$4  to  $4.99  

$5  to  $5.99  . 

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7.99  
$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99  

.3 

$10  to  $10.99  

.3 

$11  to  $11.99 

$12  and  over 

.3 

.7 

Total  

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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EARNING  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNTS   IN   A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY 
STATE— Continued. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Number  of  employees  of  each  age  earning  specified  amount  in  a  representative  week. 

21 
years. 

22 
years. 

23 
years. 

24 
years. 

25  to  29 
years. 

30  to  34 

years. 

35  to  44 
years. 

45  to  54 
years. 

55  to  64 
years. 

65  years 
and 
over. 

Others,  re- 
ported as 
21  years 
and  over. 

Total. 

5 
4 
5 
12 
19 
30 
16 
8 
14 
2 
2 
3 

6 
3 
9 
9 
10 
18 
17 
15 
13 
8 
1 
2 

3 
4 
4 
1 
7 
11 
11 
14 
9 
4 
1 
3 

7 
3 
6 
5 
10 
14 
16 
10 
7 
4 
4 
3 

10 
3 
14 
17 
31 
31 
43 
44 
31 
30 
10 
18 

5 
2 
9 
13 
15 
24 
26 
18 
21 
20 
9 
3 

7 
4 
3 
8 
10 
17 
18 
16 
15 
6 
2 
4 

3 
3 

6 
14 
12 
21 
8 
1 
2 

5 
5 
8 
13 
13 
12 
25 
24 
9 
14 

235 
245 
543 
476 
292 
355 
271 
208 
144 
105 
39 
40 

1 
1 
4 
2 
4 
1 
1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

120 

11 
12 
16 
37 
37 
41 
26 
5 
4 
1 

111 

10 
11 
24 
23 
31 
33 
14 
8 
4 
1 

72 

6 
2 
17 
24 
24 
19 
5 
7 
5 
2 

89 

6 
4 
10 
12 
13 
13 
12 
6 

1 
1 

282 

12 
18 
26 
55 
69 
66 
42 
18 
7 
6 
1 
2 

165 

110 

72 

15 

3 

128 

4 
6 
8 
7 
25 
18 
12 
6 
3 

2,953 

316 
344 
614 
809 
752 
580 
285 
110 
57 
16 
3 
8 

11 
12 
15 
20 
26 
31 
19 
14 
9 

9 
13 
13 
21 
28 
25 
14 
8 
5 

3 
1 
5 
12 
4 
3 
7 
4 

1 

3 

2 
3 

1 

1 

2 

190 

159 

111 

80 

322 

158 

138 

40 

4 

5 

89 

3,894 

Per  cent  of  employees  of  each  age  earning  specified  amount  in  a  representative  week. 

4.2 
3.3 
4.2 
10.0 
15.8 
25.0 
13.3 
6.6 
11.7 
1.7 
1.7 
2.5 

5.4 
2.7 
8.1 
8.1 
9.0 
16.3 
15.3 
13.5 
11.7 
7.2 
.9 
1.8 

4.2 
5.5 
5.5 
1.4 
9.7 
15.3 
15.3 
19.5 
12.5 
5.5 
1.4 
4.2 

7.9 
3.4 
6.7 
5.6 
11.2 
15.7 
18.0 
11.2 
7.9 
4.5 
4.5 
3.4 

3.5 
1.1 
5.0 
6.0 
11.0 
11.0 
15.3 
15.6 
11.0 
10.6 
3.5 
6.4 

3.0 
1.2 
5.5 
7.9 
9.1 
14.5 
15.8 
10.9 
12.7 
12.1 
5.5 
1.8 

6.4 
3.6 
2.7 
7.3 
9.1 
15.5 
16.4 
14.5 
13.6 
5.5 
1.8 
3.6 

4.2 
4.2 
.8.3 
19.4 
16.6 
29.2 
11.1 
1.4 
2.8 

3.9 
3.9 
6.2 
10.2 
10.2 
9.4 
19.5 
18.8 
7.0 
10.9 

8.0 
8.3 
18.4 
16.1 
9.9 
12.0 
9.2 
7.0 
4.9 
3.6 
1.3 
1.3 

6.7 
6.7 
26.6 
13.3 
26.6 
6.7 
6.7 

33.3 
66.7 

1.4 
1.4 

6.7 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

5.8 
6.3 
8.4 
19.5 
19.5 
21.6 
13.7 
2.6 
2.1 
.5 

6.  -3 
6.9 
15.1 
14.5 
19.5 
20.8 
8.8 
5.0 
2.5 
.6 

5.4 
1.8 
15.3 
21.6 
21.6 
17.2 
4.5 
6.3 
4.5 
1.8 

7.5 
5.0 
12.5 
15.0 
16.3 
16.3 
15.0 
7.5 
2.5 
1.2 
1.2 

3.7 
5.6 
8.1 
17.1 
21.4 
20.5 
13.0 
5.6 
2.2 
1.9 
.3 
.6 

6.9 
7.6 
9.5 
12.7 
16.5 
19.6 
12.0 
8  9 
5.7 

6.5 
9.4 
9.4 
15.2 
20.3 
18.1 
10.2 
5.8 
3.6 

7.5 
2.5 
12.5 
30.0 
10.0 
7.5 
17.5 
10.0 

4.5 
6.7 
9.0 
7.9 
28.1 
20.2 
13.5 
6.7 
3.4 

8.1 
8.8 
15.8 
20.8 
19.3 
14.9 
7.3 
2.8 
1.5 
.4 
.1 
.2 

25.0 
75.0 

40.0 
60.0 

2.5 

.6 

1.5 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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TABLE  IX.—  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  AGE 

SEX,  FOR  EACH 
SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Sex  and  classified 
weekly  earnings. 

Number  of  employees  of  each  age  earning  specified  amount  in  a  representative  week. 

Un- 
der 11 
years. 

11 
years. 

12 
years. 

13 
years. 

14 
years. 

15 
years. 

16 

years. 

17 
years. 

18 
years. 

19 
years. 

20 
years. 

MALES. 

Under  $2 

31 
30 
24 
9 
1 
1 

29 
27 
40 
21 
3 
1 

62 
46 
88 
58 
14 
2 
1 

65 
59 
117 
103 
21 
7 
3 

61 
71 
121 
112 
38 
17 
11 
5 
2 

69 
46 
115 
104 
58 
30 
6 
6 
1 

39 
22 
49 

72 
52 
28 
17 
7 
2 

20 
21 
27 
41 
31 
17 
16 

I 

29 
20 
23 
51 
38 
40 
28 
13 
12 
6 
3 
2 

23 
12 
8 
24 
36 
18 
22 
10 
5 
2 
1 
1 

21 
12 
10 
22 
26 
19 
15 
13 
8 
6 
3 
4 

$2  to  $2.99  

$3  to  $3.99  
$4  to  $4.99 

$5  to  $5.99  

$6  to  $6.99  
$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8.99... 
$9  to  $9.99 

1 

$10  to  $10.99  

$11  to  $11.99 

1 

1 

$12  and  over  

Total  

FEMALES. 

Under  $2 

% 

122 

271 

375 

438 

436 

289           184 

265 

162 

159 

22 
12 
9 
4 

20 
14 
18 
13 

7 

3 

45 
45 
16 
7 
1 

64 
69 
67 
57 
33 
15 
5 
1 
2 

63 
56 
87 
92 
67 
28 
11 
4 
3 
1 

52 
43 
72 
90 
61 
44 
21 
5 
3 

45 
39 
50 
100 
93 
64 
25 
5 
2 

49 
20 
51 
68 
74 
42 
15 
10 
4 
2 

51 
45 
58 
80 
82 
62 
33 
15 
8 
4 

25 
26 
31 
32 
45 
36 
16 
5 
2 
2 
3 
1 

20 
23 
29 
44 
39 
36 
19 
12 
3 
1 
3 
1 

$2  to  $2.99  

$3  to  $3.99  
$4  to  $4.99  

$5  to  $5.99  
$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7.99  

$8  to  $8.99 

1 

$9  to  $9.99.....  

$10  to  $10.99 

$11  to  $11.99  

1 

$12  and  over  

2 

Total  

48 

72 

208 

313 

412 

391 

424           335 

440 

224 

230 

Per  cent  of  employees  of  each  age  earning  specified  amount  in  a  representative  week. 

MALES. 

Under  $2  
$2  to  $2.99  
$3  to  $3.99 

32.3 
31.3 
25.0 
9.4 
1.0 
1.0 

23.8 
22.1 
32.8 
17.2 
2.5 
.8 

.8 

22.9 
17.0 
32.5 
21.4 
5.1 
.7 
.4 

17.3 
15.7 
31.2 
27.5 
5.6 
1.9 
.8 

13.9 
16.2 
27.6 
25.6 
8.7 
3.9 
2.5 
1.1 
.5 

15.8 
10.5 
26.4 
23.9 
13.3 
6.9 
1.4 
1.4 
.2 

13.5 
7.6 
17.0 
24.9 
18.0 
9.7 
5.9 
2.4 
.7 

10.9 
11.4 
14.7 
22.3 
16.9 
9.2 
8.7 
1.1 
3.8 
.5 
.5 

10.9 
7.6 
8.7 
19.2 
14.3 
15.1 
10.6 
4.9 
4.5 
2.3 
1.1 
.8 

14.2 
7.4 
5.0 
14.8 
22.2 
11.1 
13.6 
6.2 
3.1 
1.2 
.6 
.6 

13.  2 
7.5 
6.3 
13.8 
16.4 
12.0 
9.4 
8.2 
5.0 
3.8 
1.9 
2.5 

$4  to  $4.99  

$5  to  $5.99  
$6  to  $6.99  

$7  to  $7.99  
$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99  

$10  to  $10.99 

$11  to  $11.99  

.2 

.3 

$12  and  over  

Total  

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

15.3 
13.6 
21.1 
22.3 
16.3 
6.8 
2.7 
1.0 
.7 
2 

100.0 

13.3 
11.0 
18.4 
23!0 
15.6 
11.2 
5.4 
1.3 
.8 

100.0 

10.6 
9.2 
11.8 
23.6 
21.9 
15.1 
5.9 
1.2 
.5 

100.0 

14.6 
6.0 
15.2 
20.3 
22.1 
12.5 
4.5 
3.0 
1.2 
.6 

100.0 

11.6 
10.2 
13.2 
18.2 
18.6 
14.1 
7.5 
3.4 
1.8 
.9 

""."•" 

100.0 

100.0 

FEMALES. 

Under  $2 

45.8 
25.0 
18.8 
8.3 

27.8 
19.4 
25.0 
18.1 
9.7 

26.0 
19.2 
21.6 
21.6 
7.7 
3.4 
.5 

20.5 
22.1 
21.4 
18.2 
10.5 
4.8 
1.6 
.3 
.6 

11.2 
11.6 
13.8 
14.3 
20.1 
16.1 
7.1 
2.2 
.9 
.9 
1.3 
.5 

8.7 

10.0 

12.  fl 

19.1 
17.0 
15.7 
8.3 
5.2 
1.3 
.4 
1.3 
.4 

$2  to  $2.99  

$3  to  $3.99  
$4  to  84.99 

$5  to  $5.99  
$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8.99  

2.1 

$9  to  S9.99 

$10  to  $10.99 

$11  to  811.99  

.2 

$12  and  over  

Total  

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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EARNING  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNTS   IN   A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY 
STATE— Continued . 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Number  of  employees  of  each  age  earning  specified  amount  in  a  representative  week. 


21 
years. 

22 
years. 

23 
years. 

24 
years. 

25  to  29 
years. 

30  to  34 
years. 

35  to  44 
years. 

45  to  54 
years. 

55  to  64 
years. 

65  years 
and 
over. 

Others,  re- 
ported as 
21  years 
and  over. 

Total. 

10 
10 
16 
7 
23 
29 
31 
25 
13 
5 
3 

3 
4 
1 

7 
6 
12 

8 

1 

8 
10 
2 
15 
17 
15 
23 
11 
9 
2 
1 
4 

1 
6 
6 
4 
7 
10 
10 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

7 
5 
5 
7 
12 
13 
9 
3 
6 
2 
1 
2 

4 

1 
1 
2 
4 
..... 

159 
83 
116 
138 
185 
203 
207 
165 
124 
89 
59 
48 

643 
487 
776 
810 
584 
479 
419 
270 
194 
118 
82 
66 

2 
3 
6 
5 
3 
4 
1 

1 

1 
1 
4 
5 

7 
2 

3 

7 
4 
6 
2 

2 

1 
1 

3 
2 

1 

1 

1 

172 

48 

22 

26 

117 

59 

72 

27 

9 

3 

1,576 

4,928 

13 
15 
17 
17 
18 
28 
12 
6 
2 
3 
1 

10 
9 
10 
8 
13 
5 
6 
3 
1 

3 
3 

2 
8 
4 
7 
2 

5 
3 
8 
6 
5 
10 
8 

13 
11 
16 
23 
22 
27 
8 
1 
4 
6 

8 
8 
6 
4 
11 
12 
9 
3 

7 
7 
9 
10 
10 
9 
5 
5 
1 

1 
1 
5 
4 
2 
2 

153 
97 
140 
157 
165 
127 
127 
86 
36 
25 
10 
7 

678 
542 
731 
864 
767 
561 
324 
164 
73 
46 
18 
12 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

132 

65 

29 

48 

131 

63 

63 

17 

5 

1,130 

4,780 

Per  cent  of  employees  of  each  age  earning  specified  amount  in  a  representative  week. 

5.8 
5.8 
9.3 
4.1 
13.4 
16.9 
18.0 
14.5 
7.6 
2.9 
1.7 

6.2 
8.3 
2.1 
14.6 
12.5 
25.0 
16.7 

4.5 

6.8 
8.6 
1.7 
12.8 
14.5 
12.8 
19.7 
9.4 
7.7 
1.7 
.9 
3.4 

1.7 
10.2 
10.2 
6.8 
11.8 
16.9 
16.9 
5.1 
5.1 
5.1 
.  5.1 
5.1 

9.7 
6.9 
6.9 
9.7 
16.7 
18.1 
12.5 
4.2 
8.3 
2.8 
1.4 
2.8 

14.8 

11.1 
11.1 
22.2 
44.5 

10.1 
5.3 
7.4 
8.8 
11.7 
12.9 
13.1 
10.5 
7.9 
5.6 
3.7 
3.0 

13.1 
9.9 
15.7 
16.4 
11.9 
9.7 
8.5 
5.5 
3.9 
2.4 
1.7 
1.3 

3.8 
7.7 
11.6 
23.1 
19.2 
11.6 
15.4 
3.8 

33.3 

4.5 
4.5 
18.2 
22.8 
31.9 
9.1 

11.1 
26.0 
14.8 
22.2 
7.4 

66.7 

11.1 

2.1 
2.1 
6.2 
4.2 

4.5 

3.8 

3.7 

100.0 

9.8 
11.4 
12.9 
12.9 
13.6 
21.2 
9.1 
4.5 
1.5 
2.3 
.8 

100.0 

15.4 
13.9 
15.4 
12.3 
20.0 
7.7 
9.2 
4.6 
1.5 

100.0 

10.3 
10.3 
6.9 
27.6 
13.8 
24.2 
6.9 

100.0 

10.4 
6.2 
16.7 
12.5 
10.4 
20.8 
16.7 

100.0 

9.9 
8.4 
12.2 
17.6 
16.8 
20.6 
6.1 
.8 
3.0 
4.6 

100.0 

= 

12.7 
12.7 
9.5 
6.3 
17.5 
.     19.0 
14.3 
4.8 

100.0 

= 

11.1 
11.1 

14.3 
15.9 
15.9 
14.3 
7.9 
7.9 
1  6 

100.0 

5.8 
5.8 
29.4 
23.6 
11.8 
11.8 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

—       •-  '    ' 

13.6 
8.6 
12.4 
13.9 
14.6 
11.2 
11.2 
7.6 
3.2 
2.2 
.9 
.6 

100.0 

14.2 
11.3 
15.3 
18.1 
16.0 
11.7 
6.8 
3.4 
1.5 
1.0 
.4 
.3 

20.0 
20.0 
40.0 

20.0 

11.8 

4.2 
2.1 

1.6 

1  6 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.  0       100.  0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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TABLE  IX.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  AGE 

SEX,  FOR  EACH 
GEORGIA. 


Sex  and  classified 
weekly  earnings. 

Number  of  employees  of  each  age  earning  specified  amount  in  a  representative  week. 

Un- 
der 11 
years. 

11 
years. 

12 
years. 

13 
years. 

14 
years. 

15          '  16 
years,     years. 

17 
years. 

18 
years. 

19 
years. 

20 
years. 

MALES. 

Under  $2... 

2 
2 

6 
2 

11 

8 
10 
4 
1 
2 

29 
34 
32 
14 
3 

41 
50 
31 
28 
12 
10 
3 

66 
63 
64 
67 
24 
26 
7 
1 

42 
41 
63 
64 
29 
18 
7 

28 
30 
37 
48 
30 
25 
5 
3 
2 
1 

17 
12 
22 
30 

24 
26 

8 
7 
6 

15 
14 
15 
24 
20 
27 
18 
4 
3 
2 
1 
1 

7 
5 
11 
11 
9 
13 
14 
7 
7 
3 
1 
2 

11 

5 
12 
12 
11 
12 
.  10 
8 
1 
3 
1 
2 

$2  to  $2.99 

$3  to  $3.99  

$4  to  $4.99  . 

$5  to  $5.99 

$6  to  $6.99  

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8.99  

$9  to  89.99 

2 

$10  to  $10.99 

$11  to  $11.99  

2 
1 

$12  and  over  . 

Total  

12 

5 
3 
3 
1 

36 

14 
3 
5 
4 

112 

175 

318 

266 

46 
56 
51 
53 
49 
27 
11 
6 

209 

155 

41 
46 
63 
57 
49 
37 
8 
8 

144 

90 

88 

FEMALES. 

Under  $2. 

32 
30 
23 

12 

7 
2 

43 
35 
33 
17 
9 
3 
2 

52 
63 
66 
56 
34 
15 
6 
2 

30 
55 
76 
65 
53 
36 
17 
4  . 
2 
3 

24 
44 
57 
81 
64 
34 
26 
10 
3 
1 
1 

21 
26 
37 
47 
36 
35 
17 
13 
8 
3 
1 

19 
19 
23 
33 
31 
22 
13 
9 
3 

$2  to  $2.99... 
$3  to  $3.99 

$4  to  $4.99  

$5  to  $5.99 

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7.99  

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99  

$10  to  $10.99 

1 

$11  to  $11.99 

1 

$12  and  over  

1 

Total  

12 

26 

106 

142 

295 

300 

341 

310 

345 

244 

172 

Per  cent  of  employees  of  each  age  earning  specified  amount  in  a  representative  week. 

MALES. 

Under  $2 

16.7 
16.7 
50.0 
16.6 

30.6 
22.2 
27.8 
11.1 
2.8 
5  5 

25.9 
30.3 
28.6 
12.5 
2.7 

23.4 
28.6 
17.7 
16.0 
6.9 
5.7 
1.7 

20.8 
19.8 
20.1 
21.1 
7.5 
8.2 
2.2 
3 

15.8 
15.4 
23.7 
24.1 
10.9 
6.8 
2.6 

13.4 
14.3 
17.7 
23.0 
14.3 
12.0 
2.4 
1.4 
1.0 
.5 

11.0 
7.7 
14.2 
19.3 
15.5 
16.8 
5.2 
4.5 
3.9 

10.4 
9.7 
10.4 
16.7 
13.9 
18.7 
12.5 
2.8 
2.1 
1.4 
.7 
.7 

7.8 
5.6 
12.2 
12.2 
10.0 
14.4 
15.6 
7.8 
7.8 
3.3 
1.1 
2.2 

12.5 
5.7 
13.6 
13.6 
12.5 
13.6 
11.4 
9.1 
1.1 
3.5 
1.1 
2.3 

$2  to  $2.99  

$3  to  $3.99 

$4  to  $4.99  

$5  to  $5.99  
$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7.99  

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99 

.7 

$10  to  $10.99  . 

$11  to  $11.  99 

1.3 
.6 

$12  and  over  

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

53.9 
11.5 
19.2 
15.4 

100.0 

100.0 

30.3 

24.7 
23.2 
12.0 
6.3 
2.1 
1.4 

100.0 

17.6 
21.4 
22.4 
19.0 
11.5 
5.1 
2.0 
.7 

100.  0 

15.3 

18.7 
17.0 
17.7 
1C.  3 
'.).  0 
3.7 
2.0 

100.0 

8.8 
16.1 
22.3 
19.1 
15.5 
10.5 
5.0 
1.2 
.6 

100.0 

=== 

13.2 
14.9 
20.3 
18.4 
15.8 
11.9 
2.6 
2.6 

100.0 

===== 

7.0 
12.7 
16.5 
23.5 
18.5 
9.9 
7.5 
2.9 
.9 
.3 
3 

100.0 

8.6 
10.7 
15.2 
19.3 
14.7 
14.3 
7.0 
5.3 
3.3 
1.2 
4 

100.0 

11.0 
11.0 
13.4 
19.2 
18.0 
12.8 
7.6 
5.2 
1.8 

FEMALES. 

Under  $2 

41.7 
25.0 
25.0 
8.3 



30.2 
28.3 
21.7 
11.3 
6.6 
1.9 

$2  to  $2.99 

$3  to  $3.99 

$4  to  $4.99  
$5  to  $5.99 

$6  to  $6.99... 

$7  to  $7.99  . 

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99  

$10  to  $10.99 

.3 

.9 

$11  to  $11.  99 

3 

$12  and  over 

3 

Total... 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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EARNING   CLASSIFIED  AMOUNTS   IN   A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY 
STATE— Continued. 

GEORGIA. 


Number  of  employees  of  each  age  earning  specified  amount  in  a  representative  week. 

21 
years. 

22 
years. 

23 
years. 

24 
years. 

25  to  29 
years. 

30  to  34 

years. 

35  to  44 
years. 

45  to  54    55  to  64 
years,     years. 

65  years 
and 
over. 

Others,  re- 
ported as 
21  years 
and  over. 

Total. 

5 
4 
6 
6 
10 
12 
14 
16 
13 
9 
6 
7 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

..... 

3 
2 

5 
14 
3 
6 
1 
4 
4 
2 

..... 

3 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
2 

92 
57 
77 
112 
149 
186 
139 
117 
98 
53 
44 
67 

372 
332 
394 
436 
338 
383 
241 
175 
140 
80 
59 
85 

1 

1 
1 

1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 

1 
2 
1 

""2" 

2 
4 
2 
2 

1 
3 

4 
2 

"~3 
2 
1 

2 
1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

108 

15 
14 
23 
19 
27 
35 
29 
12 
3 
5 
4 
1 

13 

6 
2 
4 

2 
6 
9 
2 
2 
2 

12 

1 
..... 

3 

7 
5 
4 
1 

1 
1 

9 

2 

"'4' 
3 
6 
5 
4 

45 

14 

25 

8 

3 
1 

2 

1,191 

3,035 

3 
5 
10 
11 
6 
16 
9 
1 
2 
1 

3 
4 
6 
9 
2 
5 
6 
4 
2 
2 

4 
8 
7 
11 
14 
13 
11 
2 

1 
3 
4 

2 
7 
9 
4 
2 

109 
127 
151 
211 
201 
181 
152 
95 
67 
24 
12 
5 

472 
543 
649 
698 
611 
490 
323 
172 
94 
42 
21 
7 

2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 

1 

1 
..... 

1 
1 

187 

35 

24 

26 

64 

43 

72 

32 

10 

1 

1,335 

v    4,122 

Per  cent  of  employees  of  each  age  earning  specified  amount  in  a  representative  week. 

4.6 
3.7 
5.6 
5.6 
9.2 
11.1 
13.0 
14.8 
12.0 
8.3 
5.6 
6.5 

7.7 

8.3 
8.3 

11.1 
11.1 

"'2.~2' 

6  7 

'"l'.2 

12.0 
8.0 
8.0 
8.0 
8.0 
8.0 
12.0 
12.0 
12.0 
8  0 

7.7 
4.8 
6.5 
9.4 
12.5 
'       15.6 
11.7 
9.8 
8.2 
4.5 
3.7 
5.6 

12.3 
10.9 
13.0 
14.4 
11.1 
12.6 
7.9 
5.8 
4.6 
2.6 
2.0 
2.8 

33.3 

7.7 
15.4 
7.7 
7.7 
15.4 
7.7 
7.7 
15.3 

12.5 
25.0 
12.5 

33.3 
33.4 

16.7 
33.3 
16.7 
16.7 

4.4 
11.1 
31.1 
6.7 
13.4 
2.2 
8.9 
8.9 

7.2 
21.4 
28.5 
14.3 

100.0 

33.4 
22.2 
11.1 

""ii.Y 

25.0 
12.5 

21.4 

7.7 

4  4 

4.0 

12.5 

100.0 

8.0 
7.5 
12.3 
10.2 
14.4 
18.7 
15.5 
6.4 
1.6 
2.7 
2.2 
.5 

100.0 

17.2 
5.7 
11.4 
5.7 
17.2 
25.7 
5.7 
5.7 
5.7 

100.0 
4.2 

100.0 

^ 

7.7 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

8.2 
9.5 
11.3 
15.8 
15.1 
13.6 
11.3 
7.1 
5.0 
1.8 
.9 
.4 

100.0 

11.5 
13.2 
15.7 
16.9 
14.8 
11.9 
7.8 
4.2 
2.3 
1.0 
.5 
.2 

4.7 
7.8 
15.6 
17.2 
9.4 
25.0 
14.0 
1.6 
3.1 
1  6 

7.0 
9.3 
13.9 
20.9 
4.7 
11.6 
13.9 
9.3 
4.7 
4  7 

5.6 
11.1 
9.7 
15.3 
19.4 
18.0 
15.3 
2.8 

3.1 
9.4 
12.5 
6.3 
21.9 
28.1 
12.5 
6.2 

10.0 

4.2 
12.5 
29.1 
20.8 
16.6 
4.2 
4.2 
4  2 

15.4 
11.6 
23.1 
19.2 
15.4 

20.0 
10.0 
20.0 
10.0 
20.0 
10.0 

100.0 

3.8 

1  4 

3.8 

1.4 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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TABLE  IX.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  AGE 

SEX,  FOR  EACH 
ALABAMA. 


Sex  and  classified 
weekly  earnings. 

Number  of  employees  of  each  age  earning  specified  amount  in  a  representative  week. 

Un- 
der 11 
years. 

11 
years. 

12 
years 

13 
years. 

14 
years. 

15 
years. 

16 
years. 

17 
years. 

18 
years. 

19 
years. 

20 
years. 

MALES. 

Under  $2 

8 
3 
4 
2 

7 
5 
6 

36 
39 
30 
16 
2 

37 
32 
38 
27 
3 
3 

30 
31 
46 
30 
10 
3 
1 
1 

16 
25 
22 
29 
17 
8 
1 
1 

17 
15 
27 
22 
20 
14 

7 
3 
20 
16 
19 
14 
3 
4 

14 
12 
17 
18 
13 
12 
4 
3 
3 
1 
1 

10 
9 
7 
9 
5 
15 
1 
2 
1 
1 

12 
4 
8 
9 
9 
9 
15 
5 
3 
1 

$2  to  $2.99  

$3  to  $3.99 

$4  to  $4.99  

$5  to  $5.99  . 

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7.  99 

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99  .   . 

$10  to  $10  99 

$11  to  $11  99 

$12  and  over  

Total  

17 

2 
7 
1 
1 

19 

8 
7 
1 
4 
1 

123 

40 
24 
22 
7 
2 
3 
1 

140 

34 
41 
35 
17 
4 
1 

152 

25 
49 
51 
31 
10 
4 
2 

119 

21 
23 
57 
30 
18 
8 
1 

115 

29 
20 
33 
38 
24 
10 
7 
2 

86 

23 
19 
32 
42 
21 
17 
5 
1 

98 

39 
29 
24 
35 
30 
18 
5 
2 

60 

19 
18 
21 
38 
28 
15 
3 
3 
1 
1 

75 

FEMALES. 

Under  $2 

19 
10 
24 
24 
26 
14 
11 
6 

$2  to  $2.99  

$3  to  $3.99 

$4  to  $4.99  

$5  to  $5.99  .  .   . 

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7.99  

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99  

$10  to  $10.99 

$11  to  $11  99 

$12  and  over  

Total 

11 

21 

99 

132 

172 

158 

163 

160 

182 

147 

134 

Per  cent  of  employees  of  each  age  earning  specified  amount  in  a  representative  week. 

MALES. 

Under  $2.  .  . 

47.1 
17.6 
23.5 
11.8 

36.8 
26.3 
31.6 
5.3 

29.3 
31.7 
24.4 
13.0 
1.6 

26.4 
22.9 
27.2 
19.3 
2.1 
2.1 

19.7 
20.4 
30.2 
19.7 
6.6 
2.0 
.7 
.7 

13.5 
21.0 
18.5 
2l  4 
14.3 
6.7 
.8 
.8 

14.8 
13.0 
23.5 
19.1 
17.4 
12.2 

8.1 
3.5 
23.3 
18.6 
22.1 
16.3 
3.5 
4.6 

14.3 
12.2 
17.3 
18.4 
13.3 
12.2 
4.1 
3.1 
3.1 
1.0 
1.0 

16.6 
15.0 
11.7 
15.0 
8.3 
25.0 
1.7 
3.3 
1.7 
1.7 

16.0 
5.3 
10.7 
12.0 
12.0 
12.0 
20.0 
6.7 
4.0 
1.3 

$2  to  $2.99 

$3  to  $3  99 

$4  to  $4.99 

$5  to  $5  99 

$6  to  $6.99  

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8  99 

$9  to  $9.99 

$10  to  $10  99 

$11  to  $11  99 

$12  and  over 

Total  

100.0 

18.2 
63.6 
9.1 
9.1 

100.0 

38.1 
33.3 
4.8 
19.0 

4.8 

100.0 

100.0 

25.8 
31.1 
26.5 
12.9 
3.0 
.7 

100.0 

14.5 
28.5 
29.7 
18.0 
5.8 
2.3 
1.2 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

•      —  -  '--^- 

14.2 
7.5 
17.9 
17.9 
19.4 
10.4 
8.2 
4.5 

FEMALES. 

Under  $2 

40.4 
24.3 
22.2 
7.1 
2.0 
3.0 
1  0 

13.3 
14.5 
36.1 
19.0 
11.4 
5.1 
.6 

17.8 
12.3 
20.3 
23.3 
14.7 
6.1 
4.3 
1.2 

14.4 
11.9 
20.0 
26.3 
13.1 
10.6 
3.1 
.6 

21.4 
15.9 
13.2 
19.2 
16.5 
9.9 
2.8 
1.1 

12.9 
12.2 
14.3 
25.9 
19.1 
10.2 
2.0 
2.0 
.7 

$2  to  $2.99  

$3  to  $3.  99 

$4  to  $4.99  
$5  to  $5.99  

$6  to  $6.99  . 

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8  99 

$9  to  $9.99 

$10  to  $10  99 

.7 

$11  to  $11  99 

$12  and  over  .  . 

Total  

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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EARNING  CLASSIFIED   AMOUNTS  IN   A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY 
STATE— Continued. 

ALABAMA. 


Number  of  employees  of  each  age  earning  specified  amount  in  a  representative  week. 

21 
years. 

22 
years. 

23 
years. 

24 
years. 

25  to  29 
years. 

30  to  34 
years. 

35  to  44 
years. 

4 
1 
2 
4 
4 
8 
3 
3 
3 
2 
1 

45  to  54 
years. 

55  to  64 
years. 

65  years 
and 
over. 

Others,  re- 
ported as 
21  years 
and  over. 

Total. 

9 
5 
1 
4 
9 
8 
7 
4 
6 

2 
2 
3 
4 
6 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 

2 

"~2 

1 
3 
3 
1 
2 

1 
1 
2 
1 

~"4~ 
i 

10 
5 

7 
'  3 
8 
6 
3 
11 
16 
1 
1 

4 
1 
4 
2 
4 
6 
7 
2 
6 
1 
2 
1 

1 

2 
..... 

2 

1 

56 
26 
58 
46 
74 
66 
39 
25 
20 
9 
5 
9 

285 
221 
308 
251 
212 
188 
92 
67 
60 
18 
11 
10 

2 

3 
4 
5 
4 
3 
1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

53 

27 

6 
3 
1 
5 
5 
8 

16 

10 

71 

40 

2 
3 
5 
8 
2 
3 
6 
2 
2 

35 

...„ 

1 
4 
5 
2 
2 
2 

21 

6 

7 

433 

83 
52 
79 
86 
86 
57 
27 
31 
8 
6 
3 

1,723 

366 
329 
413 
402 
290 
178 
85 
59 
12 
10 
5 
1 

3 

4 
9 
8 
7 
4 
2 
2 

2 
3 
1 

6 
5 
3 
2 
3 

4 
1 
5 
2 
9 
4 
4 
1 

5 
7 
8 
11 
4 
6 
6 
4 
1 
2 

2 
3 
2 
5 
2 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

40 

29 

26 

30 

54 

33 

22 

16 

3 

518 

2,150 

Per  cent  of  employees  of  each  age  earning  specified  amount  in  a  representative  week. 

17.0 
9.5 
1.9 
7.5 
17.0 
15.1 
13.2 
7.5 
11.3 

7.4 
7.4 
11.1 
14.8 
22.3 
11.1 
7.4 
7.4 
7.4 
3.7 

12.5 

"'{2.5 
6.3 

18.8 
18.8 
6.2 
12.5 
6.2 
6.2 

10.0 
10.0 
20.0 
10.0 

14.1 
7.0 
9.9 
4.2 
11.3 
8.5 
4.2 
15.5 
22.5 
1.4 
1.4 

10.0 
2.5 
10.0 
5.0 
10.0 
15.0 
17.5 
5.0 
15.0 
2.5 
5.0 
2.5 

11.4 
2.8 
5.8 
11.4 
11.4 
22.8 
8.6 
8.6 
8.6 
5.8 
2.8 

4.8 

28.5 

'"U.3 
28.6 
14.3 

12.9 
6.0 
13.4 
10.6 
17.1 
15.2 
9.0 
5.8 
4.6 
2.1 
1.2 
2.1 

16.5 
12.8 
17.9 
14.6 
12.3 
10.9 
5.3 
3.9 
3.5 
1.1 
.6 
.6 

33.0 

14.3 
19.0 
23.8 
19.0 
14.3 
4.8 

17.0 

40.0 
10.0 

33.0 

14.3 

17.0 

100.0 

7.5 
10.0 
22.5 
20.0 
17.5 
10.0 
5.0 
5.0 

100.0 

20.7 
10.3 
3.5 
17.2 
17.2 
27.6 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

16.0 
10.0 
15.3 
16.6 
16.6 
11.0 
5.2 
6.0 
1.5 
1.2 
.6 

100.0 

7.7 
11.5 
3.9 
23.1 
19.2 
11.5 
7.7 
11.5 

13.3 
3.4 
16.7 
6.7 
30.0 
13.3 
13.3 
3.3 

9.3 
13.0 
14.8 
20.4 
7.4 
11.1 
11.1 
7.4 
1.8 
3  7 

6.1 
9.1 
15.1 
24.2 
6.1 
9.1 
18.1 
6.1 
6.1 

12.5 

17.0 
15.3 
19.2 
18.7 
13.5 
8.3 
3.9 
2.7 
.6 
.5 
.2 
.1 

22.7 
4.6 
18.1 
22.7 
9.1 
9.1 
9.1 

18.8 
12.5 
31.3 
12.5 
6.2 
6.2 

33.3 
33.3 

33.4 

3.9 

2.5 

3.5 

4.6 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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TABLE  IX.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  AGE 

SEX,  FOR  EACH 
MISSISSIPPI. 


Sex  and  classified 
weekly  earnings. 

Number  of  employees  of  each  age  earning  specified  amount  in  a  representative  week. 

Un- 
der 11 
years. 

11 
years. 

12 
years. 

13 
years. 

14 
years. 

15 
years. 

16 
years. 

17 
years. 

18 
years. 

19 
years. 

20 
years. 

MALES. 

Under  82  

$2  to  $2  99 

16 

17 
7 
1 

10 
9 

6 

17 

17 
14 
5 

10 
11 
24 
4 

11 
15 
25 
11 
3 
1 

5 

7 
12 
18 
2 
1 
2 

5 
9 
17 
11 
4 
4 
1 

2 
2 
2 
4 

4 

7 
2 

3 
1 
4 
6 
3 
6 
3 

1 

$3  to  $3.99  

1 
3 
4 
4 
3 

$4  to  $4.99 

4 
4 
2 
1 

$5  to  $5  99 

$6  to  $6.99  

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8  99 

$9  to  $9.99 

1 

2 

4 

$10  to  $10  99 

1 

$11  to  $11.99  

$12  and  over 

Total 

1 

41 

== 

9 
4 

! 

25 

== 

11 

8 
3 

53 

16 
3 
7 
2 
1 

49 

8 
5 
8 
6 
1 
1 
1 

66 

13 
15 
17 
14 
8 
2 

47 

9 
9 
18 
19 
17 
5 
2 

52 

6 
10 
12 
20 
17 
9 
4 
2 

23 

.._•_  •  - 

l 
4 
10 
18 
12 
13 
2 
2 

~"i" 

28 

= 

8 
10 
28 
18 
21 
19 
4 
5 
1 

" 

2 
3 
7 
4 
10 
11 
4 

19 

6 
3 
9 
16 
7 
6 
3 
3 
3 

FEMALES. 

Under  $2.  .  . 

$2  to  $2.99          .... 

$3  to  $3.99  
$4  to  $4.99  

$5  to  $5.99 

$6  to  $6.99  

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8  99 

1 

$9  to  $9.99        

$10  to  $10  99 

$11  to  $11.99  




$12  and  over 

Total  

17 

22 

29 

30 

70 

79 

81 

63 

114 

41 

60 

MALES. 

Under  $2 

Per  cent  of  employees  of  each  age  earning  specified  amount  in  a  representative  week. 

39.0 
41.5 
17.1 
2.4 

40.0 
36.0 
24.0 

32.1 
32.1 
26.4 
9.4 

20.4 
22.4 
49.0 

8.2 

16.7 
22.7 
37.9 
16.7 
4.5 
1.5 

10.6 
14.9 
25.5 
38.3 
4.3 
2.1 
4.3 

9.6 
17.3 
32.7 
21.2 
7.7 
7.7 
1.9 
1.9 

8.7 
8.7 
8.7 
17.4 
17.4 
30.4 
8.7 

10.7 
3.6 
14.3 
21.4 
10.7 
21.4 
10.7 

7.7 

$2  to  $2  99 

$3  to  $3.99  

5.3 
15.7 
21.1 
21.1 
15.7 

$4  to  $4.99 

30.8 
30.8 
15.3 

7.7 

$5  to  $5  99 

$6  to  $6.99       

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8  99 

$9  to  $9.99 

7.2 

21.1 

$10  to  $10  99 

7.7 

$11  to  $11  99 

Total  

100.0 

52.9 
23.5 
17.7 
5.9 

100.0 

50.0 
36.4 
13.6 

100.0 

55.2 
10.3 
24.1 
6.9 
3.5 

100.0- 

26.7 
16.7 
26.7 
20.0 
3.3 
3.3 
3.3 

100.0 

18.6 
21.4 
24.3 
20.0 
11.4 
2.9 

100.0 

11.4 
11.4 
22.8 
24.1 
21.5 
6.3 
2.5 

100.0 

7.4 
12.4 
14.8 
24.7 
21.0 
11.1 
4.9 
2.5 
1.2 

100.0 

1.6 
6.3 
15.9 
28.6 
19.0 
20.6 
3.2 
3.2 

100.0 

7.0 
8.8 
24.5 
15.8 
18.4 
16.7 
3.5 
4.4 
.9 

100.0 

100.0 

FEMALES. 

Under  $2 

4.9 
7.3 
17.0 
9.8 
24.4 
26.8 
9.8 

10.0 
5.0 
15.0 
26.6 
11.7 
10.0 
11.7 
5.0 
5.0 

$2  to  $2.99  

$3  to  $3.99     . 

$4  to  $4  99 

$5  to  $5.99  

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7  99 

$8  to  $8  99 

1  4 

$9  to  $9.99 

$10  to  $10  99 

1.6 

$11  to  $11  99 

Total  

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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EARNING  CLASSIFIED   AMOUNTS   IN   A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY 
STATE— Concluded. 

MISSISSIPPI. 


Number  of  employees  of  each  age  earning  specified  amount  in  a  representative  week. 

21 
years. 

22 
years. 

23 

years. 

24 
years. 

25  to  29 
years. 

30  to  34 
years. 

35  to  44 
years. 

45  to  54 
years. 

55  to  64 
years. 

65  years 
and 
over. 

Others,  re- 
ported as 
21  years 
and  over. 

Total. 

13 
6 
6 
17 
15 
19 
21 
18 
27 
11 
1 
3 

93 
95 
119 
88 
42 
52 
36 
20 
37 
12 
1 
3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 
2 
1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

2 
1 

2 



6 

3 

2 

^=^= 

6 

3 

--     ~ 

1 
2 

1 

2 

4 

157 

29 
30 
52 
39 
55 
68 
54 
25 
12 
2 
1 

598 

122 
108 
175 
165 
160 
144 
85 
40 
17 
3 
1 

== 
1 



1 

1 

^ 

1 

1 
3 
2 
3 
1 

4 

'"2 

1 
3 
2 

1 

2 
2 

1 

1 
2 
1 

1 
2 

1 

1 
1 

• 

i 

11 

9 

2 

6 

7 

5 

4 

2 

1 

367 

1,020 

Per  cent  of  employees  of  each  age  earning  specified  amount  in  a  representative  week. 

8.3 
3.8 
3.8 
10.8 
9.6 
12.1 
13.4 
11.5 
17.2 
7.0 
.6 
1.9 

15.6 
15.9 
19.9 
14.7 
7.0 
8.7 
6.0 
3.3 
6.2 
2.0 
.2 
.5 

33.4 

50.0 

16.7 

33.4 

50.0 

16.7 
33.3 
16.7 

33.3 
33.3 

50.0 

33.3 

33.3 
33.3 

100.0 

25.0 
25.0 

33  3 

33.3 

16.7 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

7.9 
8.2 
14.2 
10.6 
15.0 
18.5 
14.7 
6.8 
3.3 
.5 
.3 

100.0 

12.0 
10.6 
17.1 
16.2 
15.7 
14.1 
8.3 
3.9 
1.7 
.3 
.1 

22.2 

14.3 
28  6 

100.0 

9.1 

25.0 

11.1 

9.1 

27.3 
18.1 
27.3 
9.1 

44.5 

"ioo.'o" 

16.7 
50.0 
33.3 

20  0 

50.0 

14.3 
28.5 
14.3 

40.0 
40.0 

25.0 
50.0 

50.0 

11.1 
11.1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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TABLE  X.— PER    CENT   OF   EMPLOYEES  EARNING   LESS  THAN  SPECIFIED 

AMOUNTS. 

This  table  shows  for  each  State  the  number  of  male  and  female 
employees  in  specified  age  groups  employed  in  the  cotton  mills 
covered  by  this  investigation  in  a  representative  week  and  the  per 
cent  earning  in  that  week  less  than  $4,  less  than  $6,  less  than  $8,  and 
less  than  $10.  The  relative  importance  of  the  number  of  male  and 
female  employees  in  each  age  group  is  also  shown.  The  table  includes 
for  the  establishments  investigated  all  woman  and  child  employees 
and  all  male  employees  16  years  of  age  and  over  who  worked  in 
occupations  where  any  women  and  children  were  also  engaged  for 
whom  the  facts  covered  by  the  table  were  reported.  The  males  16 
years  of  age  and  over  in  occupations  employing  no  women  or  children 
are  omitted.  The  figures  refer  to  the  employees  on  the  payr  rolls  of 
the  several  establishments  during  a  particular  pay  period  toward 
the  end  of  1907  or  in  the  early  part  of  1908.  The  pay-roll  period 
selected  was,  as  a  rule,  the  one  just  prior  to  the  investigation  by  the 
agent  of  the  bureau.  Care  was  taken,  however,  that  it  should  be  a 
period  when  the  mill  was  working  full  time  and  approximately  the 
normal  number  of  employees  were  at  work. 

An  examination  of  the  part  of  the  table  relating  to  Maine  shows, 
for  example,  that  of  the  15  male  employees  under  14  years  of  age, 
constituting  1.2  per  cent  of  the  males  in  competitive  occupations, 
86.7  per  cent  earned  less  than  $4  and  that  all  of  them  earned  less 
than  $6.  Of  the  22  female  employees  in  the  same  age  group,  con- 
stituting 0.7  per  cent  of  the  female  employees,  63.6  per  cent  earned 
less  than  $4,  90.9  per  cent  less  than  $6,  but  that  all  of  them,  100  per 
cent,  earned  less  than  $8.  Of  the  209  males  14  and  15  years  of  age, 
constituting  16.4  per  cent,  38.3  per  cent  earned  less  than  $4,  88.5  per 
cent  less  than  $6,  and  98.1  per  cent  less  than  $8.  Of  the  223  females, 
constituting  7.2  per  cent  of  all  females,  39.9  per  cent  earned  under 
$4,  83  per  cent  under  $6,  and  98.7  per  cent  under  $8.  The  figures 
for  the  remaining  age  groups  and  for  the  other  States  may  be  read 
in  like  manner. 
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TABLE  X.— PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  SPECIFIED  AGE  GROUPS 
EARNING  LESS  THAN  SPECIFIED  AMOUNTS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
WEEK,  BY  SEX,  FOR  EACH  STATE. 


State  and  age 
group. 

Males. 

Females. 

Employees. 

Per  cent  of  total  in  age 
group  earning— 

Employees. 

Per  cent  of  total  in  age 
group  earning  — 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
in  age 
group. 

Under 

$4. 

Under 

$6. 

Under 

$8. 

Under 
$10. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
in  age 
group. 

0.7 
7.2 
12.3 
19.6 

60.2 

Under 

$4. 

Under 

$6. 

Under 

$8. 

Under 
$10. 

MAINE. 

Under  14  years. 
14  and  15  years. 
16  and  17  years. 
18  to  20  years... 
21    years    and 
over  

15 
209 
138 
169 

746 

1.2 
16.4 
10.8 
13.2 

58.4 

86.7 
38.3 
29.0 
20.1 

10.5 

100.0 

88.5 
69.6 
42.6 

23.7 

100.0 
98.1 
94.2 
76.3 

41.3 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
89.3 

63.4 

22 
223 
378 
603 

1,853 

63.6 
39.9 
29.1 
18.6 

12.6 

90.9 
83.0 
74.1 
48.6 

33.1 

100.0 

98.7 
93.9 
82.3 

61.9 

100.0 
100.0 
98.4 
96.4 

84.2 

Total  

NEW  HAMP- 
SHIRE. 

Under  14  years. 
14  and  15  years. 
16  and  17  years. 
18  to  20  years... 
21    years    and 
over  

1,277 

100.0 

19.2 

42.7 

61.6 

77.2 

3,079 

100.0 

18.2 

45.2 

72.8 

89.6 

2 
20 
30 

28 

168 

.8 
8.1 
12.1 
11.3 

67.7 

100.0 
40.0 
16.7 
32.1 

14.3 

100.0 
90.0 
60.0 
60.7 

31.5 

100.0 
100.0 
93.3 
82.1 

53.0 

100.0 
100.0 
93.3 
92.9 

85.1 

3 
35 
61 
106 

369 

.5 
6.1 
10.6 
18.5 

64.3 

100.0 
40.0 
32.8 
21.7 

16.5 

100.0 
94.3 
82.0 
52.8 

45.5 

100.0 
100.0 
98.4 
88.7 

75.1 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
99.1 

94.3 

Total  

MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 

Under  14  years. 
14  and  15  years. 
16  and  17  years. 
18  to  20  years... 
21    years    and 
over.  . 

248 

100.0 

19.4 

43.5 

65.3 

88.3 

574 

100.0 

21.1 

54.0 

81.7 

96.2 

1 
315 
767 
1,549 

5,339 

(a) 
3.9 
9.6 
19.3 

67.2 

100.0 
37.5 
25.2 
16.6 

11.2 

100.0 
75.9 
63.2 
45.4 

35.6 

100.0 
94.6 

87.2 
77.5 

63.6 

100.0 
98.1 
97.1 
93.0 

84.0 

283 
421 
637 

2,510 

7.4 
10.9 
16.5 

65.2 

25.4 
22.8 
21.4 

10.0 

71.0 
63.4 
50.9 

25.1 

94.0 
89.1 
76.5 

45.6 

98.6 
96.9 
86.7 

65.0 

Total  

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Under  14  years. 
14  and  15  years. 
16  and  17  years. 
18  to  20  years.  .  . 
21    years    and 
over  

3,851 

12 
224 
270 
214 

1,161 

100.0 

.6 
11.9 
14.4 
11.4 

61.7 

14.4 

33.3 
26.3 
21.9 
10.3 

10.2 

37.0 

83.3 
70.5 
50.0 
27.6 

19.7 

59.0 

100.0 
94.2 
87.8 
65.4 

37.5 

74.5 

100.0 
99.1 

97.8 
89.3 

56.5 

8,021 

21 
221 
432 
602 

1,635 

100.0 

.7 
7.6 
14.8 
20.7 

56.2 

14.6 

42.9 
34.4 
15.0 
9.3 

5.0 

41.8 

69.8         87.6 

90.5 
67.0 
45.1 

27.2 

17.9 

100.0 
93.2 
83.3 
66.6 

47.6 

100.0 
99.5 
95.4 
89.0 

72.6 

Total  

NEW  ENGLAND 
GROUP. 

Under  14  years. 
14  and  15  years. 
16  and  17  years. 
18  to  20  years.  .  . 
21    years    and 
over 

1,881 

100.0 

13.9 

31.4 

55.0 

71.5 

2,911 

100.0 

9.9 

28.1 

1  '  -  —  _ 

91.5 
76.2 
61.7 
42.5 

32.4 

60.7 

100.0 
95.6 
88.2 
76.6 

60.9 

81.6 

100.0 
99.1 
97.1 
93.1 

82.5 

29 
736 
859 
1,048 

4,585 

.4 
10.2 
11.8 
14.4 

63.2 

65.5 
29.8 
23.3 
19.2 

10.3 

93.1 
76.4 
60.1 
45.0 

23.8 

100.0 
95.4 
89.6 
74.3 

43.1 

100.0 
99.2 
97.6 
87.8 

63.3 

47 
794 
1,638 
2,860 

9,246 

.3 
5.5 
11.2 
19.6 

63.4 

57.4 
37.4 
23.7 
15.7 

10.6 

Total  

VIRGINIA. 

Under  14  years. 
14  and  15  years. 
16  and  17  years. 
18  to  20  years.  .  . 
21    years    and 
over  

7,257 

100.0 

15.3 

36.8 

58.7       74.7 

14,585 

66 
143 
153 
195 

543 

100.0 

6.0 
13.0 
13.9 
17.7 

49.4 

14.7 

40.2 

69.0 

87.1 

94 
154 
101 
138 

614 

8.5 
14.0 
9.2 
12.5 

55.8 

69.1 
57.1 
31.7 
27.5 

12.4 

98.9 
97.4 
80.2 
52.9 

23.3 

100.0 
99.4 
94.1 
74.6 

37.9 

100.0 
99.4 
99.0 
91.3 

68.4 

78.8 
51.7 
37.3 
32.8 

25.6 

95.5 
83.9 
75.2 
61.5 

51.9 

100.0 
98.6 
92.8 
86.7 

70.5 

100.0 
100.0 
99.3 
99.0 

91.2 

Total  

1,101 

100.0 

27.2 

49.0 

61.6 

81.1 

1,100 

100.0 

35.1 

63.6 

81.9 

95.4 

a  Less  than  one- tenth  of  1  per  cent. 
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TABLE  X.— PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  SPECIFIED  AGE  GROUPS 
EARNING  LESS  THAN  SPECIFIED  AMOUNTS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
WEEK,  BY  SEX,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Concluded. 


State  and  age 
group. 

Males. 

Females. 

Employees. 

Per  cent  of  total  in  age 
group  earning  — 

Employees. 

Per  cent  of  total  in  age 
group  earning—- 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
in  age 
group. 

Under 
$4. 

Under 
$6. 

Under 

$8. 

Under 
$10. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
in  age 
group. 

Under 

$4. 

Under 

$6. 

Under 

$8. 

Under 
$10. 

NORTH    CARO- 
LINA. 

Under  14  years. 
14  and  15  years. 
16  and  17  vears. 
18  to  20  years... 
21    years    and 
over 

530 
613 
267 
376 

1,167 

18.0 
20.8 
9.0 
12.7 

39.5 

77.0 
53.5 
33.0 
13.6 

12.7 

99.2 
91.4 
70-0 
38.3 

32.0 

99.8 
99.2 
94.8 
76.6 

63.3 

99.8 
100.0 
99.6 
93.1 

86.6 

428 
610 
638 
922 

1,296 

11.0 
15.6 
16.4 
23.7 

33.3 

64.3 
45.6 
32.1 
24.4 

22.5 

94.6 
84.8 
78.1 
70.8 

58.8 

100.0 
99.3 
98.0 
95.3 

89.7 

100.0 
100.0 
99.8 
99.2 

98.5 

Total.... 

SOUTH  CARO- 
LINA. 

Under  14  years. 
14  and  15  years. 
16  and  17  years. 
18  to  20  years... 
21    years    and 
over  

2,953 

100.0 

17.5 
17.7 
9.6 
11.9 

43.3 

34.6 

71.5 
55.3 
37.6 
27.0 

22.0 

60  7 

98.1 
91.0 
79.1 
60.6 

43.5 

81.8 

99.9 
98.3 
95.6 
84.8 

71.7 

93.8 

100.0 
99.9 
99.4 
95.2 

89.0 

3,894 

641 
803 
759 
894 

1,683 

100.0 

32.7 

67.7 
46.5 
33.5 
34.5 

34.6 

72.8 

95.0 
85.1 
77.6 
70.5 

63.6 

95.0 

99.4 
98.0 
96.8 
93.1 

87.7 

99.3 

864 
874 
473 
586 

2,131 

13.4 
16.8 
15.9 

18.7 

35.2 

100.0 
99.9 
99.6 
98.1 

96.7 

Total  

GEORGIA. 

Under  14  years. 
14  and  15  years. 
16  and  17  years. 
18  to  20  years... 
21    years    and 
over  

4,928 

100.0 

38.7 

67.0 

85.2 

94.6 

100.0 
100.0 
98.9 
95.0 

85.7 

4,780 

100.0 

6.9 
14.4 
15.8 
18.5 

44.4 

40.8 

80.1 
56.1 
47.8 
35.5 

28.4 

74.9 

97.6 

98.4 

335 

584 
364 
322 

1,430 

11.0 
19.3 
12.0 
10.6 

47.1 

76.4 
58.0 
40.1 
29.5 

18.3 

95.5 
89.6 
76.4 
56.5 

39.8 

100.0 
99.5 
94.0 

85.7 

67.3 

286 
595 
651 
761 

1,829 

97.6 

88.4 
82.2 
73.9 

58.6 

100.0 
98.3 
97.2 
93.2 

86.0 

100.0 
99.7 
99.4 
99.2 

96.8 

Total  .... 

ALABAMA. 

Under  14  years. 
14  and  15  years. 
16  and  17  years. 
18  to  20  years... 
21    years    and 
over 

3,035 

100.0 

36.2 

61.7 

82.2 

100.0 
99.3 
98.0 
91.0 

80.7 

92.6 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
98.3 

95.1 

4,122 

263 
330 
323 
463 

771 

100.0 

12.2 
15.4 
15.0 
21.5 

35.9 

40.4 

84.4 
68.5 
48.3 
43.8 

39.0 

72.1 

98.1 
95.5 
87.0 
82.9 

72.9 

91.8 

.-.  —  - 

100.0 
100.0 
99.1 
97.2 

90.8 

98.3 

• 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
99.8 

98.1 

299 
271 
201 
233 

719 

17.4 
15.7 
11.7 
13.5 

41.7 

81.9 
62.7 
44.3 
39.9 

30.2 

99.0 
94.5 
82.6 
67.0 

56.1 

Total.... 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Under  14  years. 
14  and  15  years. 
16  and  17  years. 
18  to  20  years... 
21    years    and 
over     

1,723 

100.0 

28.1 
18.9 
12.6 
10.0 

30.4 

47.2 

94.0 
66.4 
49.3 
16.7 

14.8 

74.1 

100.0 
96.5 
80.0 
56.7 

36.3 

90.4 

100.0 
100.0 
98.7 
88.3 

64.3 

97.7 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
98.3 

91.8 

2,150 

98 
149 
144 
215 

414 

100.0 

9.6 
14.6 
14.1 
21.1 

40.6 

51.5 

86.7 
54.4 
29.9 
35.3 

29.0 

83.7 

98.0 
93.3 
76.4 
70.7 

56.3 

96.0 

100.0 
99.3 
95.8 
94.4 

89.9 

99.3 

100.0 
100.0 
99.3 
100.0 

99.3 

168 
113 
75 
60 

182 

Total.... 

SOUTHERN 
GROUP. 

Under  14  years. 
14  and  15  years. 
16  and  17  years. 
18  to  20  years... 
21    years    and 
over 

598 

100.0 

51.3 

rs 

76.4 
56.8 
38.5 
25.9 

19.2 

73.1 

87.8 

97.3 

1,020 

1,782 
2,  630 
2,668 
3,450 

6,536 

100.0 

39.7 

71.6 

94.0 

99.6 

100.0 
99.9 
99.7 
99.0 

97.0 

2,290 
2,609 
1,481 
1,715 

6,243 

16.0 
18.2 
10.3 
12.0 

43.5 

98.3 
91.7 
77.4 
55.0 

39.8 

99.9 
99.0 
95.4 
83.3 

66.6 

100.0 
99.9 
99.4 
94.9 

86.6 

10.5 
15.4 
15.6 
20.2 

38.3 

72.8 
51.9 
38.5 
33.2 

29.9 

96.0 
87.5 
79.8 
72.5 

60.9 

99.8 
98.7 
97.2 
94.0 

86.7 

Total  

14,338 

100.0 

38.0 

64.3 

82.8 

93.5 

17,066 

100.0 

39.8 

73.9 

93.0 

98.6 
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TABLE   XI.—  HOURS   AND    HOURLY   EARNINGS    IN    MASSACHUSETTS  AND 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

This  table  shows  the  average  hours  worked  and  the  average  hourly 
earnings  in  a  representative  week  of  male  and  female  employees  of 
each  specified  age  employed  in  the  cotton  mills  covered  by  this  inves- 
tigation. The  facts  are  shown,  first,  for  Massachusetts  for  each  race 
and  for  all  races;  second,  for  North  Carolina  as  a  whole,  practically 
all  the  employees  being  native  born  and  of  native  parentage.  The 
table  permits  a  comparison  of  the  average  earnings  per  hour  of  male 
and  of  female  employees  of  each  specified  age.  The  table  includes 
for  the  establishments  investigated  all  woman  and  child  employees  and 
all  male  employees  16  years  of  age  and  over  who  worked  in  occupa- 
tions where  any  women  and  children  were  also  employed.  The  males 
16  years  of  age  and  over  in  occupations  employing  no  women  or  chil- 
dren are  omitted.  The  figures  refer  to  the  employees  on  the  pay  rolls 
of  the  several  establishments  during  a  particular  pay-roll  period 
toward  the  end  of  1907  or  in  the  early  part  of  1908.  The  pay-roll 
period  selected  was,  as  a  rule,  the  one  just  prior  to  the  investigation 
by  the  agent  of  the  Bureau.  Care  was  taken,  however,  that  it  should 
be  a  period  when  the  mill  was  working  full  time  and  approximately 
the  normal  number  of  employees  were  at  work. 

An  examination  of  that  part  of  the  table  relating  to  Massachusetts 
males  shows,  for  example,  that  the  109  who  were  14  years  of  age 
earned  9.6  cents  per  hour,  working  49.6  hours  during  the  week.  The 
174,  15  years  of  age,  earned  10.7  cents;  the  212,  at  16,  11.2  cents.  A 
steady  increase  in  the  earnings  per  hour  is  shown  until  the  maximum 
was  reached  in  the  group  45  to  49  years,  where  134  employees  aver- 
aged 18  cents  per  hour.  The  maximum  earnings  here,  as  elsewhere 
throughout  the  table,  are  indicated  by  the  printing  of  the  figures  in 
bold-face  type.  In  the  groups  beyond  49  years  earnings  per  hour 
decrease.  Similarly,  for  the  females  in  Massachusetts,  it  is  seen  that 
those  14  years  of  age  earned  8.2  cents  per  hour,  those  of  15  earned 
10.4  cents  per  hour,  and  that  above  that  an  increase  per  hour  was 
made  until  the  maximum  of  15.4  cents  was  reached,  at  35  to  39  years 
of  age.  The  same  average  is  shown,  also,  in  the  group  40  to  44  years, 
after  which  a  decrease  is  shown  in  later  age  groups.  In  like  manner 
a  comparison  may  be  made  for  each  of  the  important  races  and  for  the 
males  and  females  in  North  Carolina.  In  a  comparison  of  the  figures 
of  the  separate  races  the  number  of  employees  considered  at  each  age 
should  not  be  overlooked,  as  at  some  of  the  ages  the  numbers  upon 
which  the  averages  are  based  are  so  small  as  to  make  comparisons  of 
no  significance.  This  table  permits  a  comparison  between  the  earn- 
ings per  hour  of  male  and  female  employees  of  the  same  ages,  since  the 
male  employees  included  are  those  in  occupations  where  they  are  com- 
peting with  employees  of  the  other  sex. 
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TABLE  XI.— AVERAGE    HOURS    WORKED    AND    AVERAGE   HOURLY 

EMPLOYEES, 

A.— BY  RACE:  MASSACHUSETTS. 


Age. 

American. 

French  Canadian. 

English. 

Irish. 

Num- 
ber 
of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
work- 
ed 
pei- 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber 
of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
work- 
ed 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber 
of 

em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

I 
Aver- 
age 
hours 
work- 
ed 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

dum- 
ber 
of 
em- 
Ploy- 

Aver- 
age 
lours 
work-, 
ed 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

MALES. 

14  years  

9 
17 
24 
11 
13 
9 
9 
7 
4 
9 
6 
20 
19 
17 
5 
4 
4 
1 

55.6 
52.4 
48.5 
46.1 
50.4 
53.3 
55.1 
45.6 
55.4 
55.4 
49.3 
48.9 
57.8 
48.6 
41.2 
47.4 
53.9 
38.7 

$0.098 
.125 
.120 
.105 
.151 
.155 
.178 
.152 
.190 
.192 
.189 
.183 
.200 
.184 
.175 
.206 
.164 
.147 

32 
54 
55 
58 
48 
47 
39 
44 
31 
33 
31 
134 
122 
105 
74 
39 
20 
13 
3 
3 

45.3 
47.2 
47.1 
47.2 
47.2 
48.6 
48.8 
50.6 
46.4 
51.8 
49.7 
50.8 
52.0 
51.9 
50.0 
54.0 
55.9 
54.3 
56.2 
52.7 

$0.093 
.104 
.109 
.119 
.139 
.154 
.140 
.157 
.175 
.176 
.181 
.190 
.188 
.192 
.180 
.201 
.164 
.152 
.164 
.126 

24 
28 
22 
18 
11 
15 
5 
6 
11 
9 
7 
42 
34 
37 
43 
33 
36 
14 
6 
6 

52.5 
54.2 
54.9 
50.5 
48.5 
47.1 
49.6 
43.2 
47.6 
49.8 
50.2 
49.3 
51.9 
48.8 
51.1 
50.9 
47.8 
48.4 
44.8 
53.6 

$0.099 
.118 
.129 
.143 
.143 
.169 
.131 
.199 
.158 
.164 
.216 
.174 
.175 
.178 
.182 
.201 
.173 
.180 
.173 
.175 

12 
17 
10 
9 
15 
6 
10 
6 
7 
5 
3 
17 
16 
27 
29 
21 
4 
3 
2 

53.1 
48.2 
52.4 
57.4 
46.3 
38.8 
46.5 
53.3 
54.1 
57.2 
47.2 
49.6 
51.1 
53.5 
51.4 
56.8 
51.9 
58.0 
30.8 

$0.094 
.095 
.117 
.129 
.159 
.159 
.149 
.174 
.184 
.166 
.202 
.176 
.179 
.173 
.199 
.181 
.161 
.149 
.173 

15  years  

16  years 

17  years                   .  ... 

18  years 

19  years         

20  years 

21  years  

22  years 

23  years  

24  years 

25  to  29  years  

30  to  34  years  
35  to  39  years  

40  to  44  years              .   . 

45  to  49  years 

50  to  54  years  

55  to  59  years 

60  to  64  years      

65  years  and  over 

Others,  reported  as  16 
years  and  over 

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over 

4 

63.3 

.122 

60 

51.0 

.162 

13 

46.8 

.184 

9 

49.4 

.138 

Total 

192 

51.2 

.158 

1,045 

50.0 

.164 

420 

50.2 

.164 

228 

51.3 

.160 

.095 
.084 
.092 
.102 
.118 
.125 
.131 
.132 
.131 
.142 
.147 
.148 
.148 
.152 
.161 
.154 
.153 
.143 
.138 
.136 
.098 

.168 
.132 

FEMALES. 

13  years 

1 
6 
31 
32 
48 
71 
58 
52 
75 
43 
53 
44 
221 
163 
201 
153 
109 
50 
21 
5 
1 

1 
169 

42.0 
54.4 
48.7 
44.9 
50.7 
48.5 
48.1 
50.1 
46.7 
49.9 
49.5 
46.6 
48.3 
48.9 
51.0 
49.5 
48.3 
49.4 
47.1 
51.6 
58.0 

42.0 
47.1 

14  years  

15 

24 
43 
40 
43 
39 
35 
40 
26 
21 
15 
65 
31 
32 
15 
20 
13 
10 
2 
3 

43.5 
51.4 
45.3 
51.0 
47.7 
47.8 
51.8 
47.5 
45.7 
50.2 
52.7 
48.6 
50.7 
48.9 
52.1 
49.0 
49.3 
55.9 
50.0 
52.7 

.087 
.102 
.110 
.115 
.118 
.132 
.132 
.143 
.142 
.138 
.145 
.160 
.163 
.154 
.147 
.143 
.150 
.134 
.090 
.100 

44 
81 
106 
104 
146 
133 
141 
146 
106 
87 
79 
288 
169 
141 
92 
47 
27 
6 
4 

45.3 
46.8 
44.9 
49.8 
47.5 
48.1 
47.3 
46.7 
47.9 
47.3 
47.3 
48.7 
49.5 
51.2 
51.0 
51.6 
49.1 
54.4 
56.6 

.085 
.109 
.111 
.115 
.129 
.133 
.135 
.136 
.150 
.138 
.144 
.152 
.154 
.153 
.155 
.145 
.155 
.153 
.128 

12 
26 
41 
50 
47 
34 
51 
54 
43 
32 
31 
106 
70 
68 
74 
26 
22 
12 
3 
4 

"49.6 
53.8 
48.6 
51.2 
49.2 
49.6 
49.4 
47.9 
50.4 
53.8 
49.9 
52.2 
48.1 
50.6 
53.0 
46.9 
50.8 
54.7 
43.8 
42.6 

.079 
.104 
.116 
.137 
.143 
.148 
.146 
.153 
.169 
.163 
.157 
.165 
.161 
.173 
.171 
.177 
.170 
.150 
.166 
.125 

15  years                   .  . 

16  years 

17  years                  

18  years 

19  years               

20  years 

21  years     

22  years 

23  years  

24  years 

25  to  29  years  

30  to  34  years              .   . 

35  to  39  years  

40  to  44  years  

45  to  49  years 

50  to  54  years  . 

55  to  59  years  
60  to  64  years  

65  years  and  over  
Others,  reported  as  16 
years  and  over 

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over  

Total  

97 

48,2 

.136 

161 

50.8 

.131 
.138 

56 

50.8 

.146 

629 

48.9 

.135 

2,108 

48.5 

862 

50.5 

.154 

1,608 

48.8 

.143 

a  Including  2,  race  not  reported, 
fc  Including  8,  race  not  reported. 
c  Including  13,  race  not  reported. 
d  Including  6,  race  not  reported. 


«  Including  4,  race  not  reported. 
/Including  5,  race  not  reported. 
c  Including  7,  race  not  reported. 
A  Including  3,  race  not  reported. 
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EARNINGS   IN   A    REPRESENTATIVE   WEEK   OF   MALE    AND    FEMALE 
BY  AGE. 

A.— BY  RACE:  MASSACHUSETTS. 


Italian. 

Polish. 

Portuguese. 

Other  races. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber 
of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
lours 
work- 
ed 
pei- 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber 
of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
work- 
ed 
pei- 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber 
of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
work- 
ed 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber 
of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
work- 
ed, 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber 
of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
work- 
ed 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

8 

49.9 

$0.096 

11 

52.2 

$0.082 

11 

46.7 

$0  107 

a  109 

49  6 

$0  096 

1 

58.0 

$0.090 

8 

52.6 

.086 

14 

52.0 

.096 

27 

54.5 

.108 

6174 

50.6 

.107 

4 

46.1 

.111 

22 

44.3 

.104 

36 

49.5 

.100 

26 

49.2 

.108 

c  212 

48.5 

.112 

13 

55.0 

.100 

28 

51.3 

.096 

24 

49.8 

.116 

42 

48.7 

.110 

d209 

49.8 

.114 

7 

42.6 

.108 

48 

53.8 

.109 

30 

49.7 

.131 

82 

45.4 

.117 

«258 

48.1 

.126 

11 

51.3 

.150 

41 

52.5 

.108 

17 

55.8 

.140 

74 

49.7 

.110 

a222 

50.2 

.129 

10 

,50.0 

.154 

26 

53.1 

.128 

11 

51.2 

.170 

43 

45.8 

.109 

/158 

48.8 

.136 

8 

50.9 

.129 

53 

50.9 

.136 

9 

59.7 

.156 

71 

50.1 

.123 

a  206 

50.4 

.140 

5 

56.9 

.216 

46 

52.2 

.144 

9 

55.4 

.158 

50 

46.8 

.128 

/168 

49.0 

.152 

2 

44.0 

.156 

27 

50.6 

.144 

11 

56.9 

.176 

36 

49.2 

.142 

«134 

51.1 

.161 

6 

58.4 

.181 

35 

54.5 

.151 

11 

46.0 

.158 

18 

55.2 

.137 

e  121 

51.1 

.168 

12 

.54.0 

.208 

146 

52.9 

.163 

29 

51.3 

.178 

67 

53.2 

.154 

d473 

51.4 

.173 

7 

56.4 

.105 

80 

51.0 

.149 

15 

53.0 

.183 

38 

,50.5 

.168 

0338 

51.5 

.175 

5 

49.6 

.176 

46 

52.9 

.154 

12 

51.6 

.187 

40 

54.3 

.153 

&297 

51.3 

.176 

4 

58.0 

.182 

24 

51.4 

.155 

4 

58.0 

.138 

22 

50.3 

.159 

«209 

50.4 

.176 

2 

58.0 

.181 

17 

54.4 

.121 

5 

50.6 

.167 

10 

55.  5 

.139 

A  134 

53.0 

.180 

1 

58.0 

.164 

5 

52.5 

.105 

1 

58.0 

.122 

6 

52.4 

.154 

i  78 

51.1 

.162 

1 

52.5 

.103 

3 

58.0 

.119 

4 

51.0 

.199 

39 

52  0 

162 

2 

49  0 

097 

4 

44  8 

145 

17 

44  8 

156 

1 

52.5 

.100 

2 

55.3 

121 

12 

53  5 

148 

31  5 

098 

51 

57  8 

121 

17 

49  9 

107 

70 

54  8 

132 

51  5 

146 

98 

52.5 

.158 

715 

52.5 

.137 

269 

51.7 

.140 

743 

50.2 

.130 

*3,860 

50.5 

.149 

1 

42  0 

095 

1 

30.0 

.063 

11 

47.6 

.062 

9 

47.9 

.088 

8 

50.5 

.089 

106 

46.8 

.082 

4 

37.0 

.093 

18 

48.7 

.104 

14 

54.2 

.104 

10 

51.6 

.116 

*209 

49.1 

.104 

9 

41.6 

.116 

43 

49.1 

.098 

30 

49.5 

.117 

25 

45.0 

.091 

«333 

46.2 

.108 

10 

46.1 

.099 

89 

52.7 

.103 

44 

54.2 

.120 

44 

49.1 

.106 

0436 

50.9 

.115 

8 

37.5 

.115 

106 

52.9 

.108 

57 

50.2 

.123 

64 

50.8 

.113 

J553 

49.3 

.122 

3 

32.8 

.099 

125 

52.8 

.113 

50 

53.3 

.136 

49 

50.6 

.136 

/496 

50.0 

.129 

5 

38.8 

.111 

138 

54.3 

.120 

40 

51.8 

.130 

36 

49.6 

.118 

A  501 

50.5 

.129 

4 

51.0 

.137 

155 

51.5 

.122 

53 

51.6 

.137 

40 

48.2 

.132 

/572 

48.9 

.134 

4 

38.0 

.093 

152 

53.5 

.128 

55 

50.7 

.146 

38 

52.0 

.134 

A  470 

50.5 

.141 

3 

45.7 

.090 

96 

52.5 

.125 

30 

50.2 

.139 

15 

49.7 

.143 

<338 

50.2 

.138 

3 

50.8 

.112 

76 

50.4 

.132 

24 

50.6 

.126 

15 

50.6 

.144 

/292 

48.8 

.141 

4 

34.3 

.095 

169 

52.2 

.131 

65 

51.6 

.143 

56 

52.4 

.139 

"»986 

49.8 

.      .148 

4 

37.0 

.123 

94 

53.4 

.131 

31 

50.7 

.129 

43 

51.5 

.131 

I  gig 

49.7 

.148 

1 

37.0 

.089 

59 

53.1 

.124 

20 

52.3 

.130 

24 

51.5 

.146 

«550 

51.0 

.154 

2 

58.0 

.104 

29 

51.7 

.125 

20 

51.0 

.124 

24 

51.0 

.162 

d415 

50.7 

.154 

12 

45  2 

110 

7 

56  1 

145 

17 

48  2 

163 

49  0 

1 

58.0 

.185 

11 

53.0 

.111 

3 

47.3 

.120 

7 

.53.4 

.128 

A  137 

49.8 

.147 

1 

52  5 

138 

2 

50  0 

180 

52 

51  6 

144 

52  5 

086 

1 

58  0 

175 

t!7 

50  4 

133 

8 

48.3 

111 

38.1 

128 

55 

52  7 

114 

36 

54  1 

117 

63 

47  2 

122 

°705 

49  0 

133 

.109 

.136 

66 

41.6 

1,440 

52.4 

.120 

588 

51.7 

.130 

581 

50.0 

.128 

P8,060 

49.6 

f  Including  1,  race  not  reported. 
;'  Including  65,  race  not  reported. 
*  including  150,  race  not  reported. 
i  Including  11,  race  not  reported. 


m  Including  12,  race  not  reported. 
n  Including  27,  race  not  reported. 
o  Including  68,  race  not  reported. 
p  Including  178,  race  not  reported. 
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TABLE  XI.— AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  AND  AVERAGE  HOURLY 
EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE 
EMPLOYEES,  BY  AGE— Concluded. 

B.— AMERICANS  ONLY:  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Males. 

Females. 

Age. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Average 
hours 
per  week. 

Average 
wages 
per  hour. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Average 
hours 
per  week. 

Average 
wages 
per  hour. 

Under  11  years            

42 

56.2 

$0.044 

23 

57.8 

$0.047 

11  years 

57 

51.6 

.052 

36 

54.9 

.056 

12  years           

170 

56.3 

.055 

159 

56.4 

.058 

13  years                                                 

261 

56.0 

.060 

210 

55.4 

.065 

340 

55.1 

.067 

299 

54.1 

.070 

15  years                         _ 

273 

55.1 

.072 

311 

56.6 

.078 

16  years 

169 

53.1 

.082 

338 

54.1 

.082 

98 

53.5 

099 

300 

54.3 

.089 

18  years 

141 

53.6 

.105 

391 

55.0 

.091 

19  years  

95 

54.8 

.119 

266 

53.1 

.090 

20  years                         

140 

54.3 

.120 

265 

53.8 

.093 

21  years 

120 

54.7 

.119 

190 

54.5 

.097 

22  years           

111 

54.4 

.124 

159 

54.0 

.096 

23  years 

72 

53.2 

.134 

111 

54.8 

.097 

89 

52.3 

.131 

80 

52.3 

.102 

25  to  29  years                           

282 

54.6 

.137 

322 

55.7 

.101 

30  to  34  years 

165 

55.9 

.133 

158 

52.3 

.106 

35  to  39  years         

71 

55.2 

.135 

76 

56.2 

.096 

40  to  44  years 

39 

57.9 

.107 

62 

52.2 

.095 

45  to  49  years  -. 

43 

57.7 

.100 

29 

56.5 

.096 

50  to  54  years 

29 

57.7 

.097 

11 

59.0 

.102 

55  to  59  years  . 

9 

52.4 

.092 

2 

60.0 

.052 

60  to  64  years            

6 

57.4  ' 

.095 

2 

63.5 

.096 

65  years  and  over 

3 

61.8 

.138 

5 

60.2 

.066 

Others  reported  as  16  years  and  over  

64 

48.6 

.109 

39 

51.0 

.098 

Others  reported  as  under  16  years 

13 

57.3 

.069 

16 

55.5 

.082 

Others,  reported  as  21  years  and  over  

128 

52.7 

.127 

89 

54.7 

.105 

Total  

3,030 

54.6 

.097 

3,949 

54.6 

.087 
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TABLE  XII.—  HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  IN  SIX  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS. 

This  table  shows  for  each  State  the  average  earnings  per  week,  the 
average  hours  worked  per  week,  and  the  average  earnings  per  hour 
for  male  and  female  employees  under  16  and  16  years  of  age  and  over, 
in  six  selected  occupations,  employed  in  the  cotton  mills  covered  by 
this  investigation,  in  a  representative  week.  The  importance  of  these 
six  occupations  as  compared  with  the  total  employees  of  the  mills  is 
shown  on  page  48.  The  table  includes  for  the  establishments  inves- 
tigated all  male  and  female  employees  under  16  and  16  years  of  age 
and  over  who  worked  in  the  occupations  specified,  for  whom  the  facts 
covered  by  the  table  were  reported.  The  figures  refer  to  the  employees 
on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  several  establishments  during  a  particular  pay- 
roll period  toward  the  end  of  1907  or  in  the  early  part  of  1908.  The 
pay-roll  period  selected  was,  as  a  rule,  the  one  just  prior  to  the  inves- 
tigation by  the  agent  of  the  Bureau.  Care  was  taken,  however,  that 
it  should  be  a  period  when  the  mill  was  working  full  time  and  approxi- 
mately the  normal  number  of  employees  were  at  work. 

The  table  is  presented  in  two  sections,  Section  A  showing  the  facts 
by  race  and  for  all  races  for  each  of  the  four  New  England  States 
included  in  the  investigation,  and  Section  B  for  each  of  the  six 
Southern  States  as  a  whole,  practically  all  the  employees  in  the  latter 
States  being  native  born  and  of  native  parentage. 

Reference  to  the  part  of  the  table  relating  to  Maine  shows,  for 
example,  that  256  doffers  were  employed  in  the  mills  investigated,  30 
being  males  16  years  of  age  and  over  and  129  females  16  years  of  age 
and  over,  25  males  under  16  years  of  age  and  72  females  under  16 
years.  Each  age  and  sex  group  is  divided  so  as  to  show  the  number  of 
employees  of  each  race,  their  average  earnings  per  week,  with  average 
hours  worked  in  the  week,  and  average  earnings  per  hour.  Of  the 
males  16  years  and  over,  19  were  French  Canadians  and  5  were 
Portuguese,  no  other  race  being  represented  by  more  than  one  person, 
the  average  earnings  per  hour  of  the  French  Canadians  being  10.4  cents, 
f  the  Portuguese  7.3  cents,  and  of  the  group  as  a  whole  9.9  cents. 

he  average  earnings  during  the  week  for  all  males  16  and  over  was 
$5.12  and  the  average  hours  51.9.  In  like  manner  the  earnings 
and  hours  of  the  other  sex  and  age  groups  and  occupations  in  the 
various  States  may  be  studied.  The  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  fair  comparison  can  not  be  made  between  groups  represented 
only  by  a  small  number  of  employees.  The  figures,  therefore,  for 
many  of  the  classes  of  this  table,  where  the  numbers  reported  were 
few,  are  not  of  much  value  for  the  purposes  of  comparison.  . 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 46 
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TABLE  XII.— AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  AND 

FEMALE   EMPLOYEES    IN    SIX    SELECTED 

A BY  RACE:   MAINE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  MASSACHUSETTS.  RHODE  ISLAND. 

MAINE. 


Age,  sex,  and  race. 

Doffers. 

Ring  spinners. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
worked 
pei- 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 

ploy- 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
worked 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

MALES  16  YEAKS  AND  OVER. 

American 

1 
19 
1 

$6.40 
5.33 
4.00 
6.90 

55.6 
51.3 
50.0 
60.0 

$0.115 
.104 
.080 
.115 

1 
16 

$5.88 
5.72 

60.0 

48.0 

$0.098 
.119 

French  Canadian 

English 

Irish 

Italian 

1 

Polish 

1 

7.68 

61.5 

.125 

Portuguese 

5 
3 

3.73 
5.47 

51.1 
53.2 

.073 
.103 

Other  races  
Total 

1 

5.03 

43.8 

.115 

30 

5.12 

51.9 

.099 

19 

5.80 

49.1 

.118 

FEMALES  16  YEARS  AND  OVER. 

American.  .. 

3 
119 

2 
2 

4.03 

4.67 
5.86 
5.29 

41.0 
46.4 
58.5 
45.0 

.098 
.101 
.100 
.115 

11 
368 

4 
18 

6.60 

5.98 
6.56 
6.11 

53.9 
49.8 
51.2 
48.3 

.122 
.120 
.129 
.127 

French  Canadian  

English  

Irish 

Italian  .. 

Polish 

Portuguese  .  . 

'      2 
1 

3.75 
3.30 

37.7 
60.0 

.099 
.055 

6 

2 

5.69 
5.35 

50.0 
50.7 

.114 
.106 

Other  races  

Total. 

129 

4.66 

4.85 
3.  (JO 
.45 
5.71 

46.4 

60.0 
41.5 
10.0 
60.0 

.100 

.080 

.087 
.045 
.095 

409 

6.00 

49.9 

.120 

MALES  UNDER  16  YEARS. 

American 

1 
17 
1 
4 

French  Canadian  . 

14 

2.69 

33.0 

.082 

English 

Irish... 

Italian 

Polish. 

1 

3.86 

51.5 

.075 

Portuguese 

1 
1 

3.75 
6.00 

46.3 
60.0 

.081 
.100 

Other  races 

Total 

25 

3.97 

44.8 

60.0 
49.3 

.089 

.105 
.088 

15 

4 
94 

2.76 

4.53 
4.30 

34.2 

48.0 
51.3 

.081 

.094 
.084 

FEMALES  UNDER  16  YEARS. 

American  

1 

69 

6.30 
4.29 

French  Canadian 

English... 

Irish 

2 

2.17 

34.8 

.062 

4 

3.10 

32.7 

.095 

Italian 

Polish 

Portuguese  

1 

2.40 

24.9 

.096 

Other  races 

Total 

72 

4.26 

49.0 

.087 

103 
546 

4.25 
5.58 

50.1 
49.6 

.085 
.113. 

Grand  total 

256 

4.54 

47.6 

.095 
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HOURLY   EARNINGS    IN  A   REPRESENTATIVE   WEEK   OF   MALE    AND 
OCCUPATIONS,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

A.— BY  RACE:   MAINE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  MASSACHUSETTS,  RHODE  ISLAND. 

MAINE. 


Scrubbers  and  sweepers. 

Speeder  tenders. 

Spoolers. 

Weavers. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
pei- 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
work- 
ed 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
work- 
ed 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

No. 
of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
work- 
ed 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

$8.87 
8.94 
7.69 
8.93 
7.66 
6.37 
8.92 
6.99 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
work- 
ed 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

1 
17 
1 
14 

S6.90 
4.96 
4.45 
5.60 

60.0 
48.5 
57.0 
56.2 

$0.  115 
.102 
.078 
.100 

25 
520 
39 
21 
3 
6 
10 
103 

50.1 
52.3 
48.1 
54.4 
60.0 
55.4 
59.0 
51.3 

$0.  177 
.171 
.160 
.164 
.128 
.115 
.151 
.136 

.164 

.146 
.147 
.153 
.156 
.171 
.142 
.142 
.144 

25 
2 
2 

$7.44 
6.59 
5.96 

49.2 
46.0 
39.4 

$0.151 
.143 
.151 

1 

8.20 

60.0 

.137 

4 

8.62 

59.3 

.145 

33 

1 

5 

I 

5.27 

5.05 
4.31 
6.30 
3.81 

52.4 

43.8 
41.4 
60.0 
60.0 

.101 

.115 
.104 
.105 
.064 

34 

18 
174 
17 
70 

7.46 

7.02 
7.18 
7.64 
7.24 

50.0 

51.6 
50.7 
52.2 
50.0 

.149 

.136 
.142 
.146 
.145 

727 

8.54 

52.0 

16 
206 
1 
13 

$5.56 
5.45 
5.66 
6.14 

48.7 
48.4 
54.6 
52.3 

$0.  114 
.113 
.104 
.117 

75 
973 
54 
61 
3 
8 
11 
35 

7.61 
7.57 
7.22 
8.10 
9.10 
7.00 
7.46 
6.92 

52.1 
51.5 
47.3 
51.8 
53.3 
49.4 
52.5 
48.1 

2 
4 
2 

6.29 
6.41 

8.87 

48.5 
42.5 
57.3 

.130 
.151 
.155 

5 
1 

5.74 
6.52 

45.1 
60.0 

.105 

.109 

2 

4.89 

58.5 

.084 

12 

6 
21 

4.51 

1.96 
3.31 

50.7 

.089 

287 

7.20 

50.6 

.142 

242 

5.48 

48.6 

.113 

1,220 

7.56 

51.3 

.147 

33.1 
48.5 

.059 
.068 

3 

5.83 

48.3 

.121 

. 

.... 

! 

JL 

3.01 

45.1 

.067 

3 

1 
9 

5.83 

8.60 
4.72 

48.3 

57.0 
44.7 

.121 

.151 
.106 

~ 

°~ 

5 
20 

5.17 
4.50 

53.0 
48.3 

.098 
.093 

1 

5.10 

60.0 

.085 

1 

1.65 

32.9 

.050 

1 

4.93 

45.5 

.108 

1 

5.70 

60.0 

.095 



.111 

1 

fn 

5.10 
4.31 

60.0 
49.5 

.085 
.087 

1 

1.65 

32.9 
50.5 

.050 
.143 

27 
269 

4.68 
5.40 

49.5 

48.7 

.095 

10 

5.11 

46.0 

322 

7.22 

.111    1,960 

7.91 

51.5       .154 

1 
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TABLE  XII.— AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  AND 

FEMALE  EMPLOYEES   IN    SIX   SELECTED 

A.-BY  RACE :  MAINE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  MASSACHUSETTS,  RHODE  ISLAND-Cont'd. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Age,  sex,  and  race. 

Doffers. 

Ring  spinners. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
worked 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
worked 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

MALES  16  YEARS  AND  OVER. 

American 

1 
16 
1 
1 

$5.75 
4.98 
6.88 
5.75 

50.0 
43.6 
50.0 
50.0 

$0.  113 
.114 
.137 
.115 

French  Canadian  

17 

$5.38 

48.0 

$0.112 

English 

Irish  

Italian    . 

Polish 

Portuguese  .  .         

Other  races 

2 

7.05 

47.3 

.149 

2 

6.35 

55.5 

.114 

Total 

21 

5.34 

44.9 

.119 

19 

5.48 

48.8 

.112 

FEMALES  16  YEARS  AND  OVER. 

American 

3 
74 
6 
2 

4.49 
5.31 
5.16 
4.73 

50.1 
47.6 
47.6 
32.9 

.089 
.112 
.110 
.145 

French  Canadian  
English  

5 

4.40 

43.  5         .  101 

Irish                    

Italian 

Polish                

2 

5.55 

45.7 

.122 

5 

4.76 

46.3 

.103 

Portuguese 

Other  races      

2 

1.82 

15.9 

.114 

4 

5.56 

43.5 

.128 

Total 

9 

1 
4 
1 

4.08 

5.98 
4.73 
4.18 

37.8 

57.5 
48.5 
46.5 

.108 

.104 

.098 
.090 

94 

5.24 

47.1 

.111 

MALES  UNDER  16  YEARS. 

French  Canadian 

5 

2.58 

40.5 

.063 

English 

Irish 

Italian  .. 

Polish 

Portuguese  

Other  races 

1 

3.86 

58.5 

.066 

Total  

6 

4.85 

49.6 

.098 

6 

2.80 

43.5 

.064 

FEMALES  UNDER  16  YEARS. 

American    ... 

1 
5 

4.50 
4.15 

45.0 

48.2 

.100 
.086 

1 
12 

1.45 
3.18 

29.0 
43.9 

.050 
.072 

French  Canadian 

English  ... 

Irish 

Italian  

1 

5.15 

55.3 

.093 

Polish 

Portuguese  

Other  races 

1 

6.15 

57.5 

.107 

Total  

7 

4.34 

48.8 

.089 

14 

3.27 

43.8 

.075 

Grand  total  . 

43 

4.84 

44.7 

.108 

133 

4.96 

46.9 

.106 
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HOURLY  EARNINGS    IN    A  REPRESENTATIVE    WEEK    OF  MALE   AND 
OCCUPATIONS,  BY  AGE  GROUPS— Continued. 

A.-BY  RACE:  MAINE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  MASSACHUSETTS,  RHODE  ISLAND-Cont'd. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Scrubbers  and  sweepers. 

Speeder  tenders. 

Spoolers. 

Weavers. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. , 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
work- 
ed 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
work- 
ed 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

No. 
of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
work- 
ed 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
work- 
ed 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

1 

2 

$6.38 
5.17 

58.0 
51.6 

$0.  110 
.100 

1 
8 
1 

$7.38 
7.26 
3.12 

52.8 
42.4 
21.0 

$0.140 
.171 
.149 

• 

8 
127 
3 
4 

$6.25 
7.42 
7.31 
8.31 

43.6 
44.7 
52.8 
58.0 

$0.143 
.166 
.138 
.143 

2 

7.29 

45.7 

.160 

2 

9.17 

58.0 

.158 

1 

5.75 

50.0 

.115 

1 

3.12 

21.0 

.149 

20 

5.86 

39.7 

.148 

4 

5.62 

52.8 

.106 

13 

6.64 

40.4 

.164 

164 

23 
127 
11 
15 

7.21 

6.37 
6.72 
7.41 
7.20 

44.7 

.161 

1 

33 

7.56 
6.12 

52.5 
44.7 

.144 
.137 

3 
25 
1 
2 

$4.96 
5.03 
3.60 
4.32 

— 

41.1 
43.7 
36.5 
37.3 

$0.121 
.115 
.099 
.116 

44.6 
44.4 
49.6 
50.0 

.143 
.152 
.149 
.144 

5 

6.95 

51.3 

.136 

1 

5.22 

50.0 

.104 

10 

7.22 

52.7 

.137 

2 

4 

6.86 
6.14 

48.7 
40.1 

.141 
.153 

5 

37.0 

37.5 

.099 

27 

7.62 

51.3 

.149 

45 

6.28 

45.4 

.138 

37 

4.91 

43.4 

.113 

213 

6.89 

46.3 

.149 

.133 
.092 

== 

. 

1 

1 

2.29 
4.85 

16.5 
52.5 

1 

.55 

10.5 

.052 

J 

1 

.55 

10.5 

.052 

I 

2 

3.57 

34.5 

.103 

~ 

~ 

~ 

= 

1 
5 

4.82 
3.96 

50.0 
43.2 

.....    .      

.096 
.092 

2 

4.42 

39.4 

.112 

1 

3.38 

44.6 

.076 

2 

5.49 

50.0 

.110 

1 

3.65 

58.0 

'.063 

I 

9 
46 

4.33 

45.6 

.095 
.109 

3 

382  " 

4.16 
6.99 

45.6 
45.5 

.091 
.153 

4.  GO" 

44.3 

.104 

58* 

— 

6.36 

44.3 

.144 

5 

4.79 

43.9 
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TABLE  XII.  -AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  AND 

FEMALE    EMPLOYEES   IN    SIX   SELECTED 

A.— BY  RACE:  MAINE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  MASSACHUSETTS,  RHODE  ISLAND-Cont'd. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


Age,  sex,  and  race. 

D  offers. 

Ring  spinners. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
worked 
pei- 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
worked 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
•  hour. 

MALES  16  YEARS  AND  OVER. 

American 

11 
106 
12 
8 
5 
73 
11 
70 

$5.60 
5.45 
5.64 
5.24 
5.37 
5.09 
6.51 
5.14 

50.7 
46.4 
43.1 
45.9 
46.8 
50.2 
55.0 
43.9 

SO.  110 
.117 
.131 
.114 
.115 
.101 
.118 
.117 

4 
55 

$2.48 
6.07 

23.8 
47.6 

$0.  104 
.128 

French  Canadian  

English 

Irish 

3 

4 
8 
75 
151 

9.65 
4.19 
5.03 
5.98 
5.51 

56.2 
34.4 
52.6 
48.4 
49.5 

.172 
.122 
.096 
.124 
.111 

Italian  

Polish 

Portuguese  .  . 

Other  races  

Total.     . 

296 

5.34 

5.87 
5.26 
4.88 
5.48 

47.1 

45.7 
46.1 
46.7 
47.5 

.113 

,    .128 
.114 
.104 
.115 

300 

40 
454 
28 
84 
37 
225 
185 
134 

5.70 

= 

6.24 
6.63 
6.42 
6.22 
3.93 
5.46 
6.86 
5.62 

48.5 

.118 

FEMALES  16  YEARS  AND  OVER. 

American 

8 
32 
9 
19 

48.3 
47.9 
49.2 
47.6 
40.4 
50.7 
51.5 
48.4 

.129 
.138 
.130 
.131 
.097 
.108 
.133 
.116 

French  Canadian  

English  

Irish 

Italian. 

Polish 

24 

18 

7 

4.52 

4.86 
5.11 

47.5 
47.8 
52.2 

.095 
.102 
.098 

Portuguese  . 

Other  races  

Total    . 

117 

5.09 

47.2 

.108 

1,187 

6.20 

48.8 

.127 

MALES  UNDER  16  YEARS. 

American 

5 
20 
4 
3 

5.71 
4.62 
2.70 
5.55 

56.9 
45.7 
39.5 
49.2 

.100 
.101 
.068 
.113 

1 
16 

3.55 
4.10 

30.0 
44.6 

.118 
.092 

French  Canadian  .  . 

English 

Irish 

1 

3.55 

30.0 

.118 

Italian  

Polish 

9 
4 
5 

4.43 
5.73 
6.96 

46.2 
52.8 
58.0 

.096 
.109 
.120 

1 

11 
2 

2.59 
4.02 
3.03 

58.0 
53.2 
39.8 

.045 
.076 
.076 

Portuguese  . 

Other  races  

Total.. 

50 

3 
7 
1 

3 

4.92 

48.4 

58.0 
45.3 
54.8 
46.0 

.102 

32 

9 
41 
1 
4 
4 
15 
12 
5 

3.92 

4.15 
3.88 
2.00 
3.87 
2.83 
3.77 
4.55 
5.10 

46.7 

43.1 
44.  -1 
42.0 
39.4 
30.0 
46.0 
48.8 
42.8 

.084 

.096 
.087 
.048 
.098 
.094 
.082 
.093 
.119 

FEMALES  UNDER  16  YEARS. 

American  . 

4.82 
4.34 
4.59 
4.71 

.083 
.096 
.084 
.102 

French  Canadian  

English... 

Irish 

Italian... 

Polish 

5 
1 
1 

4.47 
4.30 
5.20 

49.6 
41.0 
52.5 

.090 
.105 
.099 

Portuguese  

Other  races 

Total  

23 
486 

4.54 

49.4 
47.4* 

.092 

91 
1,610 

3.98 

44.1 

.090 

Grand  total 

5.20 

.110 

5.94 

48.5 

.122 
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HOURLY   EARNINGS    IN   A   REPRESENTATIVE   WEEK   OF  MALE  AND 
OCCUPATIONS,  BY  AGE  GROUPS— Continued. 

A.— BY  RACE:  MAINE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  MASSACHUSETTS,  RHODE  ISLAND-Cont'd. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


Scrubbers  and  sweepers. 

Speeder  tenders. 

Spoolers. 

Weavers. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
work- 
ed 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
ea  n- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
pei- 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
work- 
ed 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

No. 

of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
work- 
ed 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
work- 
ed 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

6 
22 
4 
2 
2 
57 
12 
27 

$6.74 
8.90 
9.58 
7.84 
5.24 
7.98 
11.12 
8.29 

52.9 
52.3 
51.0 
50.0 
30.0 
50.9 
52.1 
55.2 

$0.  127 
.170 
.188 
.157 
.175 
.157 
.213 
.150 

112 
718 
327 
154 
55 
466 
79 
304 

89.56 
9.38 
8.94 
8.99 
10.67 
7.89 
8.76 
7.91 

51.6 
51.1 
49.8 
51.3 
55.3 
52.9 
53.2 
51.5 

$0.185 
.184 
.180 
.175 
.193 
.149 
.165 
.154 

2 
1 
1 
1 
11 
2 
23 

$5.  18 
3.13 
5.76 
6.09 
5.11 
4.95 
5.66 

55.3 
42.0 
48.0 
58.0 
50.6 
44.8 
51.7 

SO.  094 
.075 
.120 
.105 
.101 
.110 
.109 

....... 

41 

2 
8 

5.40 

6.77 
6.09 

51.1 

54.0 
54.9 

.106 

.125 
.111 

132 

47 
143 
186 
250 
3 
214 
73 
41 

8.43 

7.97 
7.31 
8.45 
7.53 
8.03 
6.87 
8.70 
7.71 

51.9 

54.4 
47.4 
51.2 
47.3 
58.0 
52.8 
52.7 
50.2 

.162 

-_•-  —  — 

.147 
.154 
.165 
.159 
.138 
.130 
.165 
.154 

2,215 

138 
499 
380 
680 
9 
649 
95 
208 

8.80 

8.08 

8.06 
8.94 
7.76 
6.95 
6.87 
6.77 
7.36 

51.6 

.171 

.162 
.161 
.175 
.156 
.143 
,130 
.134 
.145 

60 
262 
36 
88 
1 
93 
79 
42 

$5.59 
6.08 
5.87 
6.08 
6.37 
5.66 
6.29 
5.48 

46.3 
49.9 
46.3 
51.0 
58.0 
53.2 
55.1 
52.2 

$0.  121 
.106 
.126 
.119 
.109 
.106 
.114 
.105 

49.8 
50.1 
51.1 
49.6 
48.6 
52.7 
50.5 
50.7 

32 

4.26 

41.6 

.102 

18 
3 
4 

4.75 
3.86 
5.56 

53.1 

42.0 
56.6 

.089 
.092 
.098 

67 

4.74 

47.6 

.100 

957 

7.66 

50.3 

.152 

661 

'--•'-  '  ..-   '" 

5.95 

50.8 

.117 

2,658 

7.72 

50.8 

.152 

8 
7 
10 

1 

7.07 
5.22 
6.65 
1.71 

54.8 
43.5 
58.0 
26.0 

.129 
.120 
.115 
.066 

6 
1 
3 

4.57 

50  9 

090 

5.28 
4.66 

58.0 
43.8 

.091 
.106 

1 

5.25 

52.5 

.100 

2 
13 

5.06 

52.8 

.096 

3 

7.48 

43.6 

.172 

4.77 

50.2 

.095 

2 

29 

3 

18 
13 
6 
1 
1 
3 

6.34 

6.33 
7.06 
4.26 
5.24 
4.32 
8.51 
8.25 

51.0 

51.6 
46.2 
44.6 
46.5 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 

.124 

.123 
.153 
.096 
.113 
.074 
.147 
.142 

4.10 

47.5 

.086 

6 
20 
3 
2 

3.97 
4.41 
5.27 
7.14 

43.8 
46.1 
58.0 
58.0 

.091 
.096 
.091 
.123 

1 
1 

4.78 
3.83 

52.5 
58.0 

.091 
.066 

2 
1 

7.48 
7.28 

44.0 
58.0 

.162 
.126 

2 
1 

4.07 
5.80 

58.0 
80.4 

.070 
.072 

.126 

2 

4.31 

55.3 

.078 
.101 

5 

L094 

6.08 

48.2 

34 

4.59 

45.7 

.100 

45 

4,947 

6.01 

47.4 
51.1 

.127 

123 

4.96 

49.1 

7.75 

50.5 

.153 

695 

5.89 

50.5 

.116 

8.18 

.160 
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TABLE  XII.— AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  AND 

FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  IN  SIX  SELECTED 

A.— BY  RACE:  MAINE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  MASSACHUSETTS,  RHODE  ISLAND— Concl'd. 

EHODE  ISLAND. 


Age,  sex,  and  race. 

Doflers. 

Ring  spinners. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
worked 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
worked 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

MALES  16  YEARS  AND  OVEK. 

7 
56 
9 
6 
23 
6 
17 
7 

$6.25 
6.34 
7.47 
7.89 
6.24 
5.82 
5.52 
7.89 

49.1 
51.9 
54.2 
58.0 
53.8 
52.1 
38.3 
56.8 

$0.  127 
.122 
.138 
.136 
.116 
.110 
.144 
.139 

19 

$5.91 

50.9 

$0.116 

English 

Irish 

4 
15 
5 
2 
10 

6.47 
5.24 
4.01 
4.04 
4.54 

52.8 
45.9 
52.7 
26.3 
58.0 

.123 
.114 
.076 
.154 

.078 

Italian                                   • 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Total  

131 

6.40 

51.0 

.126 

1 

55 

5.28 

50.2 

50.2 
48.0 
58.8 
54.0 
51.4 
47.9 
39.2 
54.5 

.105 

.126 
.134 
.140 
.134 
.120 
.128 
.117 
.129 

FEMALES  16  YEARS  AND  OVER. 

American 

22 
197 
26 
35 
39 
11 
38 
26 

6.33 

6.42 
8.24 
7.26 
6.17 
6.13 
4.59 
7.02 

French  Canadian  

4 
1 
1 

4.51 
6.23 
6.23 

42.  i 
58.0 
58.0 

.107 
.107 
.107 

English 

Irish  

Italian 

Polish  

1 

6.37 

58.0 

.110 

Other  races 

Total  

7 

5.27 

48.9 

58.0 
45.5 
58.0 
39.0 
58.0 
58.0 

.108 

.124 
.113 
.114 
.093 
.107 
.120 

394 

6.47 

49.3 

.131 

MALES  UNDER  16  YEARS. 

American  

4 
18 
6 
2 
8 
1 

7.22 
5.16 
6.60 
3.63 
6.19 
6.96 

1 

14 
1 

5.05 
4.21 
3.25 

58.0 
48.4 
58.0 

.087 
.087 
.056 

French  Canadian 

English  

Irish 

Italian  

7 

1 
1 
4 

5.93 
9.06 
3.08 
4.11 

58.0 
58.0 
42.0 

58.0 

.102 
.156 
.073 
.071 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Other  races 

3 

4.64 

49.2 

.094 

Total  

42 

•  •-  •  •• 

5.68 

50.9 

.111 

29 

4.73 

= 

4.97 
4.12 
5.05 
7.05 
4.50 
5.25 
4.05 
3.67 

52.8 

.090 

.127 
.086 
.122 
.131 
.098 
.105 
.104 
.065 

FEMALES  UNDER  16  YEARS. 

American 

4 
31 
6 
6 
11 
2 
16 
9 

39.3 
47.8 
41.3 
54.0 
46.0 
50.0 
59.1 
56.2 

French  Canadian  ,  

i 

6.38 

58.0 

.110 

English 

Irish 

Italian 

Polish 

Portuguese  . 

Other  races 

Total                         .            .  . 

1 

181 

6.38 

58.0 

.110 

85 
563 

4.44 
5.97 

46.5 
49.2 

.096 
Tl2T 

Grand  total 

6.19 

50.9 

.122 
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HOURLY  EARNINGS   IN   A   REPRESENTATIVE   WEEK   OF  MALE   AND 
OCCUPATIONS,  BY  AGE  GROUPS— Continued. 

A.— BY  RACE:  MAINE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  MASSACHUSETTS,  RHODE  ISLAND- Concl'd. 

RHODE   ISLAND. 


Scrubbers  and  sweepers. 

Speeder  tenders. 

Spoolers. 

Weavers. 

dum- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
lours 
work- 
ed 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
work- 
ed 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

No. 
of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
work- 
ed 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
work- 
ed 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

4 
14 
2 

$8.76 
9.73 
9.20 

58.0 
50.9 
43.5 

$0.  151 
.191 
.211 

40 
572 
ICO 
85 
122 
116 
19 
80 

S8.60 
8.59 
10.13 
9.56 
8.60 
8.55 
8.32 
10.91 

49.1 
51.5 
51.0 
51.1 
51.7 
52.9 
41.8 
55.8 

$0.  175 
.167 
.199 
.187 
.166 
.162 
.199 
.110 

4 
1 

$4.93 
8.00 

44.9 
58.0 

SO.  110 
.098 

7 
9 
6 
3 

5.19 
5.29 
4.35 
6.37 

52.9 
58.0 
43.2 
58.0 

.096 
.091 
.101 
.110 

10 

8 

10.43 
10.56 

56.0 
58.0 

.186 
.182 

1 

9.05 

58.0 

.156 

30 

5.23 

52.1 

.100 

39 

24 
104 

48 
68 
24 
51 
7 
13 

9.93 

7.80 
8.40 
8.37 
8.62 
8.30 
7.64 
7.22 
8.76 

54.1 

48.0 
54.3 
45.3 
48.9 
56.8 
56.2 
42.3 
53.8 

.183 

.163 
.155 
.185 
.176 
.146 
.136 
.171 
.163 

1,194 

9.01 

51.6 

.175 

.169 
.153 
.192 
.183 
.150 
.140 
.184 
.180 

12 
91 

16 
27 
12 
7 
26 
8 

?0.  105 
.109 
.128 
.129 
.124 
.110 
.086 
.121 

$6.03 
5.73 
6.66 
6.69 
6.50 
5.93 
3.40 
5.98 

57.1 
52.5 
52.2 
51.9 
52.5 
54.1 
39.7 
49.3 

45 
392 
200 
182 
94 
134 
5 
65 

9.27 
8.05 
9.69 
9.48 
8.07 
7.50 
9.11 
9.60 

54.9 
52.7 
50.5 
51.9 
53.8 
53.4 
49.6 
53.3 

1 

6.00 

58.0 

.103 

2 

4.65 

58.0 

.080 

2 

5.33 

58.0 

.092 

5 

5.19 

58.0 

.089 

339 

8.27 

52.0 

.159 

199 

5.79 

50.6 

.114 

1,117 

8.65 

5.91 
5.88 
6.82 

52.5 

.165 

3 
10 

7 

5.16 
4.30 
4.97 

52.7 
54.8 
45.4 

.098 
.079 
.109 

3 
13 
5 

47.3 
47.8 
47.9 

.125 
.123 
.142 

6 

4.51 

58.0 

.078 

4 
1 

1.00 
5.64 

18.5 
50.0 

.053 
.113 

1 

5.20 

58.0 

.090 

4 

3.44 
6.85 

42.0 
58.0 

.082 
.118 

31 

4.19. 

48.3 

.087 

1 

5.20 

58.0 

.090 

26 

3 

21 

6.12 

6.98 
5.94 

49.1 

.58.0 
54.7 

.125 

2 
1 

5.86 
2.75 

58.0 
58.0 

.101 
.047 

1 
23 

4 
3 

4 

6.19 
4.91 
4.85 
5.94 
7.45 

58.0 
56.1 
50.8 
58.0 
58.0 

.107 
.088 
.096 
.102 
.130 

.120 
.109 

2 
1 

3.28 
8.90 

58.0 
58.0 

.056 
.153 

1 
2 

3.72 
3.63 

58.0 
58.0 

.064 
.063 

3 

2 

4.41 
5.30 

58.0 
58.0 

.076 
.091 

3 

4.11 

58.0 

.071 

1 
7 
78 

3.72 

58.0 

.066 

3 

7.13 

49.2 

.145 

4.17 

4.68 

."8.0 
51.4 

.072 

8 

4.91 
~8.36 

58.0 
52.4 

.085 
.160 

35 

5.32 

55.9 
51.4 

.095 
.111 

30 
2,367 

5.98 
8.77 

54.8 
~52To~ 

.109 
.169 

.091 

387 

234 

5.72 
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TABLE  XII.— AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  AND 

FEMALE   EMPLOYEES   IN    SIX   SELECTED 

B.-AMERICANS  ONLY:  VIRGINIA,  NORTH  CAROLINA, 


Age  and  sex. 

D  offers. 

Ring  spinners. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
worked 
pei- 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
worked 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

VIRGINIA. 

Males  10  vears  and  over 

85 
1 
180 

$3.58 
3.11 
3.29 

47.2 
32.3 

46.7 

$0.  076 
.096 
.070 

37 
165 
22 
105 

$5.23 
4.58 
2.50 
3.41 

40.4 
47.7 
50.5 
51.2 

$0.113 
.090 
.050 
.067 

Females  10  vears  and  over.  .  . 

Miles  under  10  years 

Females  under  16  years  

Total          

266 
148 

3.39 

,._    ,  ,-.,r-rr. 

3.93 

46.5 

.073 

329 

4.14 

4.64 
4.67 
4.48 
3.  09 

48.8 

55.1 
54.2 
58.8 
55.4 

.085 

.084 
.086 
.078 
.007 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Males  10  vears  and  over 

51.5 

.076 

11 
775 
9 
734 

Females  16  years  and  over  

Males  under  16  vears 

850 
5 

3.87 
2.71 

55.3 
54.6 

.070 
.050 

Females  under  16  years  

Total  

1,003 

187 

3.87 

54.7 

.071 

1.532 

4.20 

54.8 

.077 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Males  16  years  and  over 

4.19 

52.6 

.080 

40 
774 
203 
940 

4.33 
4.73 
3.42 
3.04 

47.4 
48.0 
48.2 
50.9 

.091 
.099 
.071 
.072 

Females  16  vears  and  over  

Males  under  16  years  
Females  under  16  years  

827 
15 

3.  56 
3.29 

50.9 
46.5 

.070 
.071 

Total 

1,029 

3.07 

51.2 

.072 

1,969 

4.08 

49.4 

.083 

GEORGIA. 

Males  16  years  and  over  

255 
2 
599 
13 

4.26 
2.20 
3.48 
3.  08 

47.8 
30.9 
49.3 
40.8 

.089 
.071 
.071 
.090 

32 
i      700 
37 
509 

3.93 
4.50 
2.52 
3.35 

30.7 
48.0 
48.3 
52.8 

.107 
.094 
.053 
.003 

Females  16  years  and  over 

Males  under  16  years  

Females  under  16  years 

Total 

869 

3.72 

48.8 

.076 

1,398 

4.00 

50.0 

52.3 
47.9 
51.7 
52.7 

.080 

ALABAMA. 

F  ales  16  vears  and  over  

114 
1 
308 
5 

3.70 
3.93 
3.03 
2.11 

48.  9 
57.6 
48.9 
34.3 

.070 
.067 
.002 
.062 

15 
310 
60 
430 

3.50 
3.69 
2  50 
3.00 

.  Of>7 
.077 
.048 
.057 

Females  16  years  and  over 

Males  under  10  vears 

Females  under  16  years  .... 

Total  

428 
31 

3.20 
4.33 

48.7 
58.5 

.066 
.074 

821 

1 
99 
11 
151 

3.24 

3.00 
4.49 
2.19 
3.05 

50.8 

.004 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Males  16  years  and  over 

00.0 
55.5 
45.5 
53.4 

.055 
.081 
.048 
.057 

Females  10  years  and  over  

Males  under  16  years 

159 
6 

2.79 
1.92 

3.01 

54.0 

60.6 

.052 
.032 

Females  under  16  years  

Total 

196 

54.9 

.055 

262 

3.56 

53.9 

.000 
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HOURLY  EARNINGS   IN   A   REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  OF  MALE  AND 
OCCUPATIONS,   BY   AGE  GROUPS— Concluded. 

.SOUTH  CAROLINA,  GEORGIA,  ALABAMA,  MISSISSIPPI. 


Scrubbers  and  sweepers. 

Speeder  tenders. 

Spoolers. 

Weavers. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
work- 
ed 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
work- 
ed 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

No. 
of 

em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
work- 
ed 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
work- 
ed 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

21 
8 
8 

$4.72 
3.59 
4.42 

53.8 

58.8 
58.8 

SO.  088 
.061 
.075 

51 
29 

1 

$6.98 
5.42 
5.00 

48.8 
51.6 
42.5 

$0.143 
.105 
.118 

586 
357 

8 
22 

$8.56 
7.02 
6.03 
5.22 

51.8 
51.6 
53.8 
55.3 

$0.165 
.136 
.112 
.094 

.153 

165 

$4.35 

47.5 

$0.092 

42 

4.01 

50.6 

.079 

37 

83 
""35" 

4.41 

55.9 

.079 

81 

6.40 

6.62 
6.44 
5.70 

7.38 

49.7 

56.2 
58.5 
64.2 
62.5 

.129 

.118 
.110 
.089 
.118 

207 

3 

668 

4.28 

48.1 

61.4 
52.8 

.089 

973 

7.90 

51.8 

4.75 

56.5 

.084 

221 
89 
3 

5.51 
4.72 

.090 
.089 

1,026 
675 
C9 
85 

7.15 
6.09 
4.27 
3.73 

53.4 
56.3 
48.4 
47.8 

.134 
.108 
.088 
.078 

3.35 

56.4 

.059 

99 
770 

-  

3 

C90 
2 
175 

4.35 

57.9 

.075 

118 

42 
11 
204 
4 

4.33 

56.5 

.077 

.072 
.004 
.051 
.042 

314 

470 
159 
11 
9 

6.56 

56.9 

46.2 
44.6 
44.2 

50.7 

.115 

.138 
.122 
.083 
.097 

4.C9 

53.5 

.088 

.107 
.094 
.OCO 
.082 

1,855 

6.50 

54.0       .120 

3.34 
3.19 
2.33 
1.30 

46.2 
50.0 
45.3 
30.7 

6.36 
5.44 
3.66 
4.93 

5.50 
4.16 
3.73 
3.84 

50.7 
44.4 
62.0 
47.1 

1,907 
940 
120 

78 

6.28 
5.73 
4.16 
4.71 

47.6 
48.3 
45.0 
51.6 

.132 
.119 
.092 
.091 

261 

2.51 

45.4 

.055 

.089 
.OC4 
.053 
.050 

649 

256 
166 
14 
15 

6.07 

45.8 

.132 

870 

4.10 

45.0 

.091 

3,045 

5.99 

47.8 

.125 

55 

65 
65 
4 

4.14 
2.89 
2.55 
1.52 

46.4 
45.1 
47.7 
30.3 

6.74 
5.83 
5.22 
4.82 

48.9 
50.3 
51.4 
54.5 

.138 
.116 
.102 
.088 

"eis" 
i 

81 

1,145 
993 
34 
59 

6.84 
5.71 
4.44 
3.86 

50.0 
48.9 
50.1 

44.7 

.137 
.117 
.089 
.086 

4.40 
4.01 
3.91 

46.6 
44.0 
50.1 

.094 
.091 
.078 

189 

3.10 

46.0 

.067 

.073 
.  059 
.052 
.044 

451 

157 
91 
6 
9 

6.35 

49.7 

.128 

697 

4.34 

47.0 

.092 

2,231 

6.22 

49.4 

.126 

45 
17 
79 
2 

8.61 

3.01 
2.61 

1.47 

49.2 
50.8 
50.5 
33.4 

5.30 
5.07 
4.28 
3.56 

43.2 
46.8 
56.3 
48.3 

.123 
.108 
.076 
.074 

1 
283 

.91 
3.91 

12.5 

47.6 

.073 
.082 

604 
468 
19 
39 

5.72 
5.00 
4.96 
4.06 

47.5 
47.0 
53.8 
53.7 

.120 
.106 
.092 
.076 

42 

3.67 

51.8 

.071 

143 

2.96 

49.9 

.059 

2C3 

5.14 

44.9 

.114 

326 

3.87 

48.0 

.081 

1,130 

5.35 

47.6 

.112 

.128 
.105 
.094 
.083 

6 
29 
16 
4 

3.C2 
2.84 
2.73 
3.17 

61.8 
56.0 
54.5 
66.8 

.059 

.051 
.050 
.047 

31 
52 
1 
4 

6.48 
5.40 
.70 
4.79 

52.5 
54.9 
10.0 

58.8 

.123 
.098 
.070 
.081 

ICO 
328 
8 
17 

6.88 
5.78 
5.44 

4.72 

53.9 
55.1 
57.9 
57.0 

90 

5.33 

59.1 

.090 

16 

3.76 

49.3 

.076 

55 

2.92 

57.0 

.051 

88 

5.70 

53.7 

.106 

106 

5.08 

57.6       .087 

513 

6.08 

54.9 

.111 
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TABLE  XIII.— ACTUAL  AND  FULL-TIME  EARNINGS  IN  SIX  SELECTED  OCCU- 
PATIONS. 

This  table  shows  for  each  State  the  average  actual  hours  worked 
per  week,  the  average  actual  earnings  per  week,  and  the  average  rate 
per  week  at  full  time,  of  male  and  female  employees  16  years  of  age 
and  over  and  under  16  years,  in  six  selected  occupations  employed 
in  the  cotton  mills  covered  by  this  investigation,  in  a  representative 
week.  The  figures  of  this  table  are  based  on  the  preceding  Table 
XII.  The  figures  refer  to  the  employees  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  sev- 
eral establishments  during  a  particular  pay-roll  period  toward  the 
end  of  1907  or  in  the  early  part  of  1908. 

TABLE  XIII.— AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  AND  AVERAGE  ACTUAL  AND 
FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  IN  SIX  SELECTED  OCCU 


State,  age,  and  sex. 

Doffers. 

Ring  spinners. 

Num- 
ber 
of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
actual 
hours 
worked 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
actual 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 

rate 
per 
week 
full 
time.(o) 

Num- 
ber 
of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
actual 
hours 
worked 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
actual 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
rate 
per 
week 
full 
time,  (a) 

MAINE. 

Males  16  years  and  over 

30 
129 
25 
72 

51.9 
46.4 
44.8 
49.0 

$5.12 
4.66 
3.97 
4.26 

$6.04 
6.01 
5.35 
5.23 

19 
409 
15 
103 

49.1 
49.9 
34.2 
50.1 

$5.80 
6.00 
2.76 
4.25 

$7.09 
7.21 

4.87 
5.11 

Females  16  years  and  over  

Males  under  16  years 

Females  under  16  years  

Total 

256 

47.6 

4.54 

5.71 

546 

49.6 

5.58 

5.48 
5.24 
2.80 
3.27 

6.79 

6.50 
6.44 
3.71 
4.35 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Males  16  years  and  over 

21 
9 
6 

7 

44.9 
37.8 
49.6 

48.8 

5.34 
4.08 
4.85 
4.34 

6.90 
6.26 
5.68 
5.16 

19 
94 
6 
14 

48.8 
47.1 
43.5 
43.8 

Females  16  years  and  over 

Males  under  16  years      

Females  under  16  years 

Total  

43 

44.7 

4.84 

6.26 

6.55 
6.26 
5.92 
5.34 

133 

300 
1,187 
32 
91 

46.9 

48.5 
48.8 
46.7 
44.1 

4.  96  [      6.  15 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Males  16  years  and  over  

296 
117 
50 
23 

47.1 

47.2 
48.4 
49.4 

5.34 
5.09 
4.92 
4.54 

5.20 

5.70 
6.20 
3.92 
3.98 

6.84 
7.37 

4.87 
5.22 

Females  16  years  and  over 

Males  under  16  years 

Females  under  16  years  

Total  

486 

131 
7 
42 
1 

47.4 

51.0 
48.9 
50.9 
58.0 

i      6.38 

1.610 

48.5 

50.2 
49.3 
52.8 
46.5 

5.94 

5.28 
6.47 
4.73 
4.44 

7.08 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Males  16  years  and  over 

6.40 
5.27 
5.68 
6.38 

6.19 

5.62 
4.85 
4.98 
4.35 

7.31 
6.26 
6.44 
6.38 

55 

394 
29 

85 

6.09 
7.60 
5.22 
5.57 

Females  16  years  and  over 

Males  under  16  years    

Females  under  16  years 

Total  

181 

478 
262 
123 
103 

50.9 

48.4 
46.5 
48.6 
49.2 

7.08 

6.77 
6.07 
6.02 
5.14 

563 

49.2 

5.97 

5.63 
6.17 
3.92 
4.17 

7.02 

TOTAL,  NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

Males  16  years  and  over 

393 

2,084 
82 
293 

48.8 
49.1 
46.4 
46.9 

6.77 
7.36 
4.96 
5.20 

Females  16  years  and  over  

Males  under  16  years 

Females  under  16  years 

Total  

966 

48.0 

5.19 

6.31 

2,852 

48.7  |      5.83         7.01 

a  Average  full-time  week  in  Maine,  60.1  hours;  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island,  58 
hours:  Virginia,  60  hours;  North  Carolina,  03. U  hours;  South  Carolina,  61.1  hours;  Georgia,  64  hours; 
Alabama,  63.9  hours;  Mississippi,  62.4  hours. 
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An  examination  of  the  part  of  the  table  relating  to  Maine  shows, 
for  example,  that  the  256  doffers  employed  averaged  47.6  hours 
during  the  week,  earning  $4.54.  On  the  basis  of  the  average  full 
time  in  the  Maine  establishments  included  in  the  investigation,  or 
60.1  hours,  the  earnings  for  the  week  would  have  been  $5.71.  The 
30  males  of  16  years  and  over  averaged  51.9  hours,  earning  $5.12. 
Their  earnings  on  the  basis  of  full  time  would  have  been  $6.04. 
Similarly,  the  full  time  earnings  of  the  females  16  years  and  over 
would  have  been  $6.01  and  of  the  males  under  16  years  $5.35,  and 
of  the  females  under  16  years  $5.23.  The  figures  of  the  table  relating 
to  the  other  five  occupations  and  to  the  other  States  may  be  read  in 
like  manner. 

FULL-TIME   EARNINGS   IN   A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  OF  MALE  AND 
PATIONS,  BY  AGE  GROUPS,  FOR  EACH  STATE. 


Scrubbers  and  sweepers. 

Speeder  tenders. 

Spoolers. 

Weavers. 

Num- 
ber 
of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees'. 

Aver- 
age 
ac- 
tual 
hours 
work- 
ed per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
ac- 
tual 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
rate 
per 
week 
full 
time, 
(a) 

Num- 
ber 
of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
ac- 
tual 
hours 
work- 
ed per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
ac- 
tual 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
rate 
per 
week 
full 
time. 
(•) 

Num- 
ber 
of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
ac- 
tual 
hours 
work- 
ed per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
ac- 
tual 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
rate 
per 
week 
full 
time, 
(a) 

Num- 
ber 
of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
ac- 
tual 
hours 
work- 
ed per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
ac- 
tual 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
rate 
per 
week 
full 
time. 
(«) 

33 
12 

27 
1 

52.4 
50.7 
45.1 
60.0 

$5.27 
4.51 
3.01 
5.10 

$6.07 
5.35 
4.03 
5.11 

34 

287 

50.0 
50.6 

$7.46 
7.20 

$8.95 
8.53 

727 
1,220 
3 
10 

52.0 
51.3 
48.3 
46.0 

$8.54 
7.56 
5.83 
5.11 

$9.86 
8.83 
7.27 
6.67 

242 

48.6 

$5.48 

$6.79 

1 

32.9 

1.65 

3.01 

27 

49.5 

4.68 

5.71 

73 
4 

49.5 

52.8 

4.31 
5.62 

5.23 
6.15 

322 

13 
45 

50.5 

40.4 
45.4 

7.22 

6.64 
6.28 

8.59 

9.51 
8.00 

269 

48.7 

5.40 

6.67 

1,960 

51.5 

7.91 

9.26 

9.34 
8.64 
5.97 
5.28 

164 
213 
2 
3 

44.7 
46.3 
34.5 
45.6 

7.21 
6.89 
3.57 
4.16 

37 

43.4 

4.91 

6.55 

1 

10.5 

.55 

3.02 

9 

45.6 

4.33 

5.51 

5 

44.3 

4.60 

6.03 

58 

44.3 

51.9 
50.3 

6.36 

8.35 

46 

43.9 

4.79 

6.32 

382 

45.5 

6.99 

8.87 

41 
67 
13 
2 

51.1 
47.6 
50.2 
55.3 

5.40 
4.74 
4.77 
4.31 

6.15 
5.80 
5.51 
4.52 

132 

957 

8.43 
7.66 

9.40 
8.82 

2,215 
2,  658 
29 
45 

51.6 
50.8 
51.0 
47.4 

8.80 
7.72 
6.34 
6.01 

9.92 
8.82 
7.19 
7.37 

661 

50.8 

5.95 

6.79 

5 

48.2 

6.08 

7.31 

34 

45.7 

4.59 

5.80 

123 

49.1 

4.96 

5.86 

5.80 
5.16 
5.05 

4.18 

1,094 

39 
339 
1 
8 

50.5 

7.75 

9.93 
8.27 
5.20 
4.91 

8.87 

10.61 
9.22 
5.22 
4.93 

695 

50.5 

5.89 

6.73 

4,947 

51.1 

8.18 

9.28 

30 
5 
31 

7 

52.1 
58.0 
48.3 
58.0 

5.23 
5.19 
4.19 

4.17 

54.1 
52.0 
58.0 
58.0 

1,194 
1,117 
26 
30 

51.6 
52.5 
49.1 
54.8 

9.01 
8.65 
6.12 
5.98 

10.15 
9.57 
7.25 
6.32 

199 

50.6 

5.79 

6.61 

35 

55.9 

5.32 

5.51 

73 

51.4 

4.68 

5.28 

6.02 
5.66 
4.73 
4.32 

387 

218 

1,628 
1 
14 

52.4     8.36 

9.28 

234 

51.4 

5.72 

6.44 

2,367 

52.0 

8.77 

9.80 

108 
84 
72 
10 

51.8 
48.6 
46.9 
57.7 

5.32 
4.74 
3.80 
4.29 

51.3     8.44 
50.6     7.67 
58.0     5.30 
52.  7     5.  10 

9.64 
8.88 
5.31 
5.66 

4,300 
5,208 
60 
88 

51.4 
51.1 
49.5 
49.7 

8.76 
7.85 
6.13 
5.83 

9.93 
8.99 
7.24 
6.83 

1,139 

50.0 

5.79 

6.77 

105 

50.1 

4.83 

5.66 

274 

49.8 

4.71 

5.55  i  1,861 

50.7     7.74 

8.94 

1,244 

50.0 

5.71 

6.66 

9,656 

51.2 

8.22 

9.40 
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TABLE  XIII.— AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  AND  AVERAGE  ACTUAL  AND 
FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  IN  SIX  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS, 


State,  age,  and  sex. 

Doffers. 

Ring  spinners. 

Num- 
ber 
of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
actual 
hours 
worked 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
actual 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
rate 
per 
week 
full 
time. 

Num- 
ber 
of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
actual 
hours 
worked 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
actual 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
rate 
per 
week 
full 
time. 

VIRGINIA. 

Males  16  years  and  over  

85 
1 
180 

47.2 
32.3 
46.7 

3.58 
3.11 
3.29 

4.56 
5.76 
4.20 

37 
165 
22 
105 

46.4 
47.7 
50.5 
51.2 

5.23 
4.58 
2.50 
3.41 

6.78 
5.76 
3.00 
4.02 

Females  16  years  and  over  .           .  . 

Males  under  16  years 

Females  under  16  years  

Total  

266 
148 

46.5 

3.39 

4.38 

329 

14 
775 
'      9 
734 

48.8 

4.14 

5.10 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Males  16  years  and  over 

51.5 

3.93 

4.83 

55.1 
54.2 

58.8 
55.4 

4.64 
4.67 
4.48 
3.69 

5.34 
5.47 
4.83 
4.26 

Females  16  years  and  over 

Males  under  16  years            

850 
5 

55.3 
54.6 

3.87 
2.71 

4.45 
3.18 

Females  under  16  years 

Total 

1,003 

54.7 
52.6 

3.87 
4.19 

4.52 
4.89 

1,532 

54.8 

47.4 
48.0 

50^9 

4.20 

4.33 
4.73 
3.42 
3.64 

4.90 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Males  16  years  and  over  
Females  16  years  and  over 

187 

46 
774 
203 
946 

5.56 
6.05 
4.34 
4.40 

Males  under  16  years  

827 
15 

50.9 
46.5 

3.56 
3.29 

4.28 
4.34 

Females  under  16  years 

Total                   

1,029 

51.2 

3.67 

4.40 

5.70 
4.54 
4.54 
5.76 

1,969 

32 
760 
37 
569 

49.4 

4.08 

5.07 

GEORGIA. 

Males  16  years  and  over  

255 
2 
599 
13 

47.8 
30.9 
49.3 
40.8 

4.26 
2.20 
3.48 
3.68 

36.7 
48.6 
48.3 
52.8 

3.93 
4.56 
2.52 
3.35 

6.85 
6.02 
3.39 
4.03 

Females  16  years  and  over  . 

Males  under  16  years 

Females  under  16  years  

Total  

869 

114 
1 
308 
5 

48.8 

3.72 

4.86 

1,398 

15 
316 

60 
430 

50.0 

4.00 

5.12 

ALABAMA. 

Males  16  years  and  over 

48.9 
57.6 
48.9 
34.3 

3.70 
3.93 
3.03 
2.11 

4.86 
4.28 
3.96 
3,96 

52.3 
47.9 
51.7 
52.7 

3.50 
3.69 
2.50 
3.00 

4.28 
4.92 
3.07 
3.64 

Females  16  vears  and  over  

Males  under  16  vears 

Females  under  16  years 

Total 

428 

48.7 
58.5 

3.20 
4.33 

4.22 
4.62 

821 

50.8 

3.24 

4.09 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Males  16  years  and  over  

31 

1 
99 
11 
151 

66.0 
55.5 
45.5 

53.  4 

3.60 
4.49 
2.19 
3.05 

3.43 
5.05 
3.00 
3.58 

Females  16  years  and  over 

Males  under  16  years  

159 
6 

54.0 
60.6 

2.79 
1.92 

3.24 
2.00 

Females  under  16  years    

Total                     

196 

820 
4 
2,923 
44 

54.9 

3.01 

3.43 

262 

53.9 

3.56 

4.41 
4.54 
3.09 
3.47 

4.12 

5.96 
5.71 
3.95 
4.14 

TOTAL,  SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Males  16  years  and  over  

50.1 
37.9 
51.4 
46.3 

4.05 
2.86 
3.52 
3.02 

5.08 
4.70 
4.26 
4.08 

145 
2,889 
342 
2,935 

46.2 
50.0 
49.2 
52.8 

Females  16  years  and  over  
Males  under  16  years 

Females  under  16  years  

Total 

3,791 

51.0 

3.63 

4.45 

6,311 

51.2 

3.96 

4.83 
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FULL-TIME   EARNINGS    IN   A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  OF  MALE  AND 
BY  AGE  GROUPS,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Concluded. 


Scrubbers  and  sweepers. 

Speeder  tenders. 

Spoolers. 

Weavers. 

Num- 
ber 
of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
ac- 
tual 
hours 
work- 
ed per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
ac- 
tual 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
rate 
per 
week 
full 
time. 

STum- 
ber 
of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
ac- 
tual 
hours 
work- 
ed per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
ac- 
tual 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
rate 
per 
week 
full 
time. 

Num- 
ber 
of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
ac- 
tual 
hours 
work- 
ed per 
week. 

Av«  r- 
ape 
ac- 
tual 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
rate 
per 
week 
full 
time. 

Num- 
ber 
of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
ac- 
tual 
hours 
work- 
ed per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
ac- 
tual 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
rate 
per 
week 
full 
time. 

9.90 
8.16 
6.72 
5.64 

21 
8 
8 

53.8 

58.8 
58.8 

4.72 
3.59 
4.42 

5.28 
3.66 
4.50 

51 
29 
1 

48.8 
51.6 
42.5 

6.9S- 
5.42 
5.00 

8.58 
6.30 
7.08 

586 
357 
8 
22 

973 

1,026 
675 
69 
85 

51.8 
51.6 
53.8 
55.3 

51.8 

53.4 
56.3 
48:4 
47.8 

8.56 
7.02 
6.03 
5.22 

165 

47.5 

4.35 

5.52 

42 

50.6 

4.01 

4.74 
5.34 

37 

83 

55.9 

56.5 

4.41 

4.74 

_     

5.34 

81 

49.7 

6.40 

7.74 

207 

48.1 

61.4 
52.8 

4.28 

7.90 

7.15 
6.09 
4.27 
3.73 

9.18 

4.75 

221 
89 
3 
1 

56.2 
58.5 
64.2 
62.5 

6.62 
6.44 
5.70 
7.38 

7.50 
7.00 
5.66 
7.50 

3 

668 

5.51 
4.72 

5.72 
5.66 

8.52 
6.87 
5.60 
4.96 

35 

56.4 

3.35 

3.75 

99 

57.9 

4.35 

4.77 

118 

56.5 

4.33 

4.90 

314 

56.9 

6.56 

7.31 

8.43 
7.45 
5.07 
5.93 

770 

—  '-" 

3 

690 
2 
175 

53.5 

50.7 
44.4 
62.0 
47.1 

4.69 

5.60 

1,855 

54.0 

6.50 

6.28 
5.73 
4.16 
4.71 

7.63 

8.07 
7.27 
5.62 
5.56 

42 
11 
204 
4 

46.2 
50.0 
45.3 
30.7 

3.34 
3.19 
2.33 
1.30 

4.40 
3.91 
3.12 
2.57 

470 
159 
11 
9 

46.2 
44.6 
44.2 
50.7 

6.36 
5.44 
3.66 
4.93 

5.50 
4.16 
3.73 
3.84 

6.54 
5.74 
3.67 
5.01 

1,907 
940 
120 
78 

47.6 
48.3 
45.0 
51.6 

261 

55 
65 
65 
4 

45.4 

46.4 
45.1 

47.7 
30.3 

2.51 

3.36 

649 

45.8 

48.9 
50.3 
51.4 
54.5 

6.07 

6.74 

5.83 
5.22 
4.82 

8.07 

8.83 
7.42 
6.53 
5.63 

870 

45.0 

4.10 

5.56 

3,045 

47.8 

5.99 

7.64 

8.77 
7.49 
5.70 
5.50 

4.14 
2.89 
2.55 
1.52 

5.70 
4.10 
3.39 
3.20 

256 
166 
14 
15 

1,145 
993 
34 
59 

50.0 
48.9 
50.1 
44.7 

6.84 
5.71 
4.44 
3.86 

615 
1 
81 

46.6 
44.0 
50.1 

4.40 
4.01 
3.91 

6.02 
5.82 
4.99 

189 

45 
17 

1 

46.0 

3.10 

3.61 
3.01 
2.61 
1.47 

4.29 

4.66 
3.77 
3.32 
2.81 

451 

157 
91 
6 
9 

49.7 

43.2 
46.8 
56.3 
48.3 

6.35 

5.30 
5.07 

4.28 
3.56 

8.19 

7.86 
6.90 
4.86 
4.73 

697 

1 

283 

47.0 

12.5 

47.6 

4.34     5.89 

2,231 

49.4 

6.22 

8.06 

7.67 
6.77 
5.88 
4.86 

49.2 
50.8 
50.5 
33.4 

0.91 
3.91 

4.66 
5.24 

604 

468 
19 
39 

47.5 
47.0 
53.8 
53.7 

5.72 
5.00 
4.96 
4.06 

42 

51.8 

3.67 

4.54 

143 

R 

i 

49.9 

2.96 

3.77 

263 

44.9 

5.14 

6.48 
5.40 
.70 
4.79 

7.28 

7.68 
6.12 
4.37 
5.05 

326 

48.0 

3.87 

5.18 

1,130 

160 
328 
8 
17 

47.6 

53.9 
55.1 
57.9 
57.0 

5.35 

6.88 
5.78 
5.44 
4.72 

7.16 

61.8 
56.0 
54.5 
66.8 

3.62 
2.84 
2.73 
3.17 

3.68 
3.18 
3.12 
2.93 

31 
52 
1 
4 

52.5 
54.9 
10.0 

58.8 

7.99 

6.55 
5.87 
5.18 

90 

59.1 

5.33 

5.62 

16 

49.3 

3.76 

4.74 

55 

57.0 

51.2 

49.5 
48.3 
41.3 

2.92 

4.15 
2.96 
2.56 
1.92 

3.18 

5.08 
3.76 
3.32 
2.95 

88 

1,186 
586 
36 
38 

53.7 

5.70 

6.61 

106 

57.6 

5.08 

5.43 

513 

54.  9     6.  08 

6.93 

252 
130 
407 
14 

48.5 
49.9 
49.7 
52.8 

6.38 
5.64 
4.48 
4.61 

8.21 
7.09 
5.64 
5.45 

2,511 
3 
455 

49.8 
48.2 
56.0 
50.8 

4.85 
4.39 
3.82 
3.96 

6.08 
5.71 
4.26 
4.89 

5,  428 
3,761 
258 
300 

49.8 
50.7 
47.9 
50.0 

6.76 
5.82 
4.38 
4.22 

8.53 
7.21 
5.71 
5.27 

803 

49.3 

3.11 

3.95 

1,846 

49.1 

6.07 

7.77 

2,976 

48.6 

4.33  1  5.58 

9,747 

50.1 

6.26 

7.84 
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TABLE  XIV.— COMPOSITION  OF  FAMILIES  AND  CONDITION  AS  TO  EMPLOY- 
MENT. 

This  table  shows  for  each  State  the  composition  of  families  and 
condition  of  members  as  to  employment,  for  representative  families 
having  one  or  more  woman  or  child  members  employed  in  the  cotton 
mills  covered  by  this  investigation. 

From  the  list  of  employees  as  taken  from  the  pay  rolls  of  the  estab- 
lishments investigated,  the  names  of  a  certain  number  of  typical 
woman  and  child  employees  of  various  ages  were  selected  and  visits 
made  to  the  homes.  There  schedules  were  secured  with  detailed 
information  in  regard  to  the  individual  workers  and  their  families. 
In  securing  this  information  in  the  homes  it  was  intended  to  cover  a 
sufficient  number  of  woman  and  child  employees  of  the  establishment 
to  represent  at  least  10  per  cent  of  all  such  employees.  A  minimum, 
however,  was  fixed  of  10  family  schedules,  which  would  usually 
include  in  the  cotton  industry  at  least  30  individual  employees.  Of 
this  detailed  information,  the  present  table  includes  that  in  regard  to 
the  composition  of  the  families  and  the  condition  as  to  employment 
of  certain  groups  of  members.  The  table  is  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions, Section  A  presenting  the  facts  by  nativity  for  each  of  the  4 
New  England  States  covered  in  the  investigation;  Section  B,  by 
nativity  and  race  for  the  4  New  England  States  combined;  Section 
C,  for  the  whole  group  of  families  for  each  of  the  6  Southern  States, 
practically  all  of  the  employees  there  being  born  in  this  country  of 
native  parents. 

Referring  to  that  part  of  Section  A  of  the  table  relating  to  Maine,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  families  studied  in  that  State  was  155, 
of  which  138  were  foreign  born,  14  native  born  but  of  foreign  parent- 
age, and  3  native  born  and  of  native  parentage.  In  115  of  these 
families,  or  74.2  per  cent,  the  father  was  at  work,  the  percentage  in 
which  the  father  was  at  work  varying  from  85.7  for  the  12  native 
families  of  foreign  parentage  to  73.9  per  cent  for  the  102  families  of 
foreign  birth,  there  being  only  1  family  native  born  and  of  native 
parentage  in  which  the  father  was  at  work.  In  12  families  the  father 
was  idle  or  incapacitated,  these  12  being  7.7  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number.  In  28  families  the  father  was  dead,  a  deserter,  or  "away," 
this  number  constituting  18.1  per  cent.  For  the  mothers,  in  like  man- 
ner, information  is  presented  as  to  the  number  and  per  cent  at  home, 
at  work,  and  dead  or  away.  The  facts  are  also  given  for  the  other 
members  of  the  family  grouped  into  the  following  classes : 

Male  members  of  the  family  (excluding  father)  16  years  of  age  and 
over, 
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Female  members  of  the  family  (excluding  mother)  16  years  of  age 
and  over, 

Children  14  and  15  years  of  age, 

Children  12  and  13  years  of  age, 

Children  under  12  years  of  age, 

Other  nonwage-earners,  and 

For  the  whole  family. 

In  each  of  these  groups  or  classes  there  may  be,  and  in  some  cases 
are,  persons  who  are  not  actually  members  of  the  natural  family  (that 
is,  they  are  not  sons  or  daughters  of  the  head  of  the  family),  but 
nephews,  nieces,  sisters,  or  brothers  of  the  head  of  the  family,  etc., 
who  are  living  in  all  respects  as  members  of  the  family,  and,  if  at 
work,  turning  all  of  their  earnings  into  the  family  fund. 

All  of  these  facts  are  shown  in  a  similar  way  for  each  of  the  other 
New  England  States  investigated  and  also  for  the  4  New  England 
States  combined,  so  as  to  show  not  only  the  nativity  of  the  head  of 
the  family,  but  the  principal  races  in  the  industry  also.  For  the 
Southern  States,  of  course,  no  division  by  race  is  possible. 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 47 
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TABLE  XIV.— COMPOSITION  OF  FAMILIES  AND 

A.-BY  NATIVITY:   MAINE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  MASSACHUSETTS,  RHODE  ISLAND. 


tfar- 
;inal 
No. 

1 

2 
3 

4 

5 
6 

7 

8 
9 
10 

11 

12 
13 
14 

15 

16 
17 

18 

19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 

25 

26 
27 

28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 

34 
35 
36 

37 
38 
39 
40 

41 
42 
43 

44 

45 

Composition  of  families  and  condition  of  members  as  to  employ- 
ment. 

Nativity  of  head  of  family. 

Maine. 

Native 
of  na- 
tive 
par- 
ents. 

Native 
of  for- 
eign 
par- 
ents. 

Foreign 
born. 

Total. 

Total  number  of  families.  . 

3 

1 
33.3 

14 

12 

85.7 

138 

102 
73.9 
12 
8.7 
24 
17.4 

112 
81.2 
20 
17.9 
6 
5.4 

77 
119 
1.5 
115 
96.6 

107 
202 
1.9 
192 
95.0 

100 
126 
1.3 
10 
7.9 
2 
1.6 
114 
90.5 

71 
80 
1.1 
44 
55.0 
7 
8.8 
29 
36.2 

96 
267 
2.8 
139 
52.0 
127 
47.6 
1 
.4 

5 
6 
1.2 

1,046 
7.6 
573 
4.2 

21 
41 
2.0 

1,087 
7.9 

155 

115 

74.2 
12 
7.7 
28 
18.1 

125 
80.7 
23 
14.8 
7 
4.5 

87 
132 
1.5 
127 
96.2 

120 
225 
1.9 
215 
95.0 

113 
140 
1.2 
13 
9.3 
2 
1.4 
125 
89.3 

79 
88 
1.1 
5-' 
59.1 
7 
8.0 
29 
32.9 

105 
288 
2.7 
153 
53.1 
134 
46.5 
1 
.4 

5 
6 

1.2 

1,  154 
7.4 
635 
4.1 

23 
44 
1.9 

'f? 

Fathers: 
Families  having  father  at  work  (Number.  . 

Families  having  father  idle  or  incapacitated  {  Percent" 
Families  having  father  dead,  deserter,  or  away  .  -{pjjfjjjj" 
Mothers: 
Families  having  mother  at  home  .           (Number.. 

2 

66.7 

2 
66.7 
1 
33.3 

2 
14.3 

11 
78.6 
2 
14.3 
1 
7.1 

7 
9 
1.3 
8 
88.9 

10 
19 
1.9 
19 
100.0 

11 
12 
1.1 

2 
16.7 

Families  having  mother  at  work  (Number.  . 

Families  having  mother  dead  or  away                    (Number.  . 

Male  members  (excluding  father)  16  years  of  age  and  over: 
Number  of  families  having 

3 
4 
1.3 
4 
100.0 

3 

4 
1.3 
4 
100.0 

2 
2 
1.0 
1 
50.0 

Number  of  such  persons 

Average  number  per  family 

At  work                                                                      (Number.. 

\Per  cent.. 
Female  members  (excluding  mother)  16  years  of  age  and  over: 
Number  of  families  having.  . 

Number  of  such  persons  

Average  number  per  family  .  .           .... 

At  work                                                                      (Number.. 

•••\Per  cent.. 
Children  14  and  15  years  of  age: 
Number  of  families  having 

Number  of  such  persons 

Average  number  per  family 

At  school.                                                                   (Number.. 

'\Per  cent.. 
At  home..,                                                                (Number.. 

At  work.                                                              ....(Number.. 

1 
50.0 

2 
2 
1.0 
2 
100.0 

10 

83.3 

6 
6 
1.0 
6 
100.0 

\Per  cent.. 
Children  12  and  13  years  of  age: 
Number  of  families  having  

Number  of  such  persons 

Average  number  per  family 

At  school    .                                                             (Number.. 

\Per  cent.. 
At  home                                                                  .  /Number.. 

\Per  cent.. 
At  work.                                                               ...|gumbei;-- 

\Per  cent 
Children  under  12  years  of  age: 
Number  of  families  having 

2 
3 
1.5 
3 

100.0 

7 
18 
2.6 
11 
61.1 
7 
38.9 

Number  of  such  persons 

Average  number  per  family  . 

At  school...                                                               (Number.. 

\Per  cent.. 
At  home...                                                         ...lgumbe!r 

\Per  cent.. 
At  work                                                                      (Number.. 

•••\Percent.. 
Other  nonwage-earners: 
Number  of  families  having  . 

Number  of  such  persons  

Average  number  per  family  

Natural  family: 
Total  number  of  persons  

19 
6.3 
11 
3.7 

89 
6.4 
51 
3.6 

2 
3 
1.5 

92 
6.6 

Average  number  per  family  . 

Total  number  of  wage-earners  

Average  number  per  family  .  .          

Boarders  and  lodgers,  not  members  of  family: 
Number  of  families  having  

Number  of  such  boarders  and  lodgers  .   . 

Average  number  per  familv 

The  household: 
Total  number  of  persons.  ...                 ... 

19 
6.3 

Average  number  per  family 
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CONDITION  OF  MEMBERS  AS  TO  EMPLOYMENT. 

A.-BY  NATIVITY:  MAINE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  MASSACHUSETTS,  RHODE  ISLAND. 


Nativity  of  head  of  family. 

Mar- 
ginal 
No. 

New  Hampshire.                             Massachusetts. 

Rhode  Island. 

Native 
of  na- 
tive 
par- 
ents. 

Native 
of  for- 
eign 
par- 
ents. 

For- 
eign 
born. 

Total. 

Native 
of  na- 
tive 
par- 
ents. 

Native 
of  for- 
eign 
par- 
ents. 

For- 
eign 
born. 

Total. 

Native 
of  na- 
tive 
par- 
ents. 

Native 
of  for- 
eign 
par- 
ents. 

For- 
eign 
born. 

Total. 

2 

1 
50.0 

3 

3 
100.0 

79 

60 
75.9 
5 
6.3 
14 
17.7 

59 
74.7 
14 
17.7 
6 
7.6 

36 
52 
1.4 
50 
96.2 

52 
93 
1.8 
87 
93.5 

51 
60 
1.2 
13 
21.7 
2 
3.3 
45 
75.0 

37 
42 
1.1 
39 
92.9 
3 
7.1 

84 

64 
76.2 
5 
5.9 
15 
17.9 

62 
73.8 
15 
17.9 
7 
8.3 

38 
54 
1.4 
52 
96.3 

55 
96 
1.7 
90 
93.8 

54 
63 
1.2 
•    13 
20.6 
2 
3.2 
48 
76.2 

39 
45 
1.2 
41 
91.1 
3 
6.7 
1 
2.2 

32 

25 
78.1 
1 
3.1 
6 
18.8 

21 
65.6 
7 
21.9 
4 
12.5 

11 
13 
1.2 
12 
92.3 

21 
39 
1.9 
36 
92.3 

17 
18 
1.1 
2 
11.1 
2 
11.1 
14 
77.8 

15 
18 
1.2 
17 
94.4 
1 
5.6 

24 

17 
70.8 

382 

283 
74.1 
35 
9.2 
64 
16.7 

269 
70.4 
82 
21.5 
31 
8.1 

160 
217 
1.4 
209 
96.3 

272 
458 
1.7 
429 
93.5 

229 
257 
1.1 
34 
13.2 
11 
4.3 
212 
82.5 

129 
139 
1.1 
135 
97.1 
3 
2.2 
1 
0.7 

219 
544 
2.5 
311 
57.2 
233 
42.8 

438 

325 
74.2 
36 
8.2 

77 
17.6 

306 
69.9 
96 
21.9 
36 
8.2 

181 
242 
1.3 
233 
96.3 

308 
523 
1.7 
491 
93.9 

261 
292 
1.1 
37 
12.7 
13 
4.4 
242 
82.9 

156 
174 
1.1 
169 
97.1 
4 
2.3 
1 
0.6 

246 
617 
2.5 
353 
57.2 
264 
42.8 

4 

3 

75.0 

14 

13 

92.9 

159 

127 
79.9 
9 
5.6 
23 
14.5 

127 
79.9 
23 
14.5 
9 
5.6 

91 
138 
1.5 
135 
97.8 

119 
219 
1.8 
217 
98.6 

99 
113 
1.1 
16 
14.1 
2 
1.8 
95 
84.1 

79 
85 
1.1 

67 
78.8 
2 
2.4 
16 
18.8 

102 
256 
2.5 
135 
52.7 
121 
47.3 

177 

143 
80.8 
9 
5.1 
25 
14.1 

138 
78.0 
29 
16.4 
10 
5.6 

97 
144 
1.5 
141 
97.2 

130 
236 
1.8 
233 
98.3 

111 
129 
1.2 
19 
14.7 
2 
1.6 
108 
83.7 

86 
93 
1.1 
74 
79.6 
2 
2.1 
17 
18.3 

113 
292 
2.6 
156 
53.4 
136 
46.6 

1 

}   ' 
}   3 

}   « 

}   6 

I    « 

}  ' 

8 
9 
10 

}  » 

12 
13 

14 

}  » 

16 
17 
18 

}     19 
}     20 

}     21 

22 
23 
24 

!25 

}    26 

}    * 

28 
29 
30 

}  3l 

}    32 
}     33 

34 
35 
36 

37 
38 
39 
40 

41 
42 
43 

44 

45 

..... 

50.0 

7 
29.2 

16 
66.7 
7 
29.2 
1 
4.1 

10 
12 
1.2 
12 
100.0 

15 
26 
1.7 
26 
100.0 

15 
17 
1.1 
1 
5.9 

""ie" 

94.1 

12 
17 
1.4 
17 
100.0 

i 

25.0 

2 
50.0 
2 
50.0 

1 

7.1 

9 

64.3 
4 
28.fi 
1 
7.1 

5 
5 
1.0 
5 
100.0 

7 
12 
1.7 
12 
100.0 

10 
14 
1.4 
2 
14.3 

3 
100.0 

"V"i 

50.0 
1 
50.0 

2 

2 
1.0 
2 
100.0 

2 
2 
1.0 
2 
100.0 

3 
3 
1.0 

1 
1 
1.0 
1 
100.0 

4 
5 
1.3 
4 
80.0 

2 
2 
1.0 
1 
50.0 

1 
1 
1.0 

1 

100.0 

..... 
50.0 

1 
1 
1.0 
1 
100.0 

""\2 

85.7 

6 
7 
1.2 
6 
90.0 

3 
100.0 

2 
3 
1.5 
2 

66.7 

1 
33.3 

3 
13 
4.3 
7 
53.8 
5 
38.5 
1 
7.7 

1 

20.0 

10 
33 
3.3 
19 
57.6 
14 
42.4 

1 
2 
2.0 

50 
136 
2.7 
70 
51.5 
66 
48.5 

54 
151 

2.8 
77 
51.0 
73 
48.3 
1 
0.7 

2 
8 

1.5 

558 
6.6 
271 
3.2 

14 
42 
3.0 

600 
7.1 

16 
39 
2.4 
21 
53.8 
18 
46.2 

11 
34 
3.1 
21 
61.8 
13 
38.2 

1 

3 
3.0 
2 
66.7 

33.3 

2 
100.0 

1 
1 
1.0 

6 
3.0 
3 
1.5 

1 
2 
2.0 

523 
6.6 
256 
3.2 

14 
42 
3.0 

565 
7.2 

1 
1.0 

182 
5.7 
94 
2.9 

5 
6 
1.2 

188 
5.9 

4 
4 
1.0 

150 
6.2 
78 
3.3 

3 
3 
1.0 

153 
6.4 

9 
10 
1.1 

2,294 
6.0 
1.216 
3.2 

80 
204 
2.6 

2.498 
6.5 

14 
15 
1.1 

2,626 
6.0 
1,388 
3.2 

88 
213 
2.4 

2,839 
6.5 

1 

1.0 

20 
5.0 
11 

2.8 

1 

1.0 

21 
5.3 

1 
1.0 

98 
7.0 
47 
3.4 

2 
2 
1.0 

100 
7.1 

9 
9 
1.0 

1,106 
7.0 
613 
3.9 

32 
75 
2.3 

1,181 
7.4 

11 
11 
1.0 

1,224 
6.9 

671 
3.8 

35 

78 
2.2 

1,302 
7.4 

29 
9.7 
12 
4.0 

6 
3.0 

29 
9.7 
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TABLE  XIV.— COMPOSITION  OF  FAMILIES  AND  CONDI 

B.-BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE:  FOUR   NEW  ENGLAND  STATES  COMBINED. 


Mar- 

Composition  of  families  and  condition  of  members  as  to  employ- 
ment. 

Nativity  and  race  of  head  of 
family. 

Native 
of 
native 
par- 
ents. 

Native  of  foreign 
parents. 

French 
Cana- 
dian. 

Eng- 
lish. 

Irish. 

1 

2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 
10 

11 

12 
13 
14 

15 

16 
17 
18 

19 
20 
21 

22 

23 
24 

25 
26 
27 

28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 

34 
35 
36 

37 
38 
39 
40 

41 
42 
43 

44 
45 

Total  number  of  families 

41 

30 
73.2 
1 
2.4 
10 
24.4 

25 
61.0 
11 
26.8 
5 
12.2 

15 
18 
1.2 
17 
94.4 

29 
49 
1.7 
45 
91.8 

21 
22 
1.0 
4 
18.2 
2 

30 

26 
86.7 

5 

4 
80.0 

16 

11 
68.8 

Fathers: 
Families  having  father  at  work            ..                  (Number.  . 

Families  having  father  idle  or  incapacitated  {  Permit"  " 
Families  having  father  dead,  deserter,  or  away  .  .  -ipp^ent" 
Mothers: 
Families  having  mother  at  home                            (Number.  . 

4 
13.3 

23 
76.7 
5 
16.7 
2 
6.6 

9 
9 
1.0 
9 
100.0 

17 

33 
1.9 
33 
100.0 

24 
27 
1.1 
3 
11.1 

1 
20.0 

3 
60.0 
2 
40.0 

5 
31.2 

9 
56.3 
6 
37.5 
1 
6.2 

7 
11 
1.6 
11 
100.0 

10 
15 
1.5 
15 
100.0 

10 
13 
1.3 

1 
7.7 

Families  having  mother  at  work  .                          (Number.  . 

Families  having  mother  dead  or  away                   (Number.  . 

Male  members  (excluding  father)  16  years  of  age  and  over: 
Number  of  families  having                                      

4 
4 
1.0 
3 
75.0 

4 
6 
1.5 
6 
100.0 

2 
2 
1.0 
1 
50.0 

Number  of  such  persons 

Average  number  per  family  

At  work                                                                      (Number.. 

•••\Per  cent.. 
Female  members  (excluding  mother)  16  years  of  age  and  over: 
Number  of  families  having 

Number  of  such  persons  

Average  number  per  family 

At  work                                                                     (Number.. 

••  '\Per  cent.. 
Children  14  and  15  years  of  age: 
Number  of  families  having  

Number  of  such  persons 

Average  number  per  family  

At  school..                                                                (Number.. 

\Per  cent.. 
At  home    ..                                                               {Number 

\Per  cent 
At  work.                                                           ...l?umbert-- 

9.  1 
16 
72.7 

18 
21 
1.2 
20 
95.2 

4.8 

24 

88.9 

15 
19 
1.3 
17 
89.5 

1 

50.0 

1 
1 
1.0 
1 
100.0 

12 
92.3 

7 
9 
1.3 
9 
100.0 

\Per  cent.  . 
Children  12  and  13  years  of  age: 
Number  of  families  having  

Number  of  such  persons 

Average  number  per  family  

At  school..                                                               {Number 

\Per  cent.. 
At  home                                                                     (Number.. 

•••\Percent.. 
At  work                                                                     {Number.. 

2 
10.5 

21 
72 
3.4 
39 
54.2 
32 
44.4 
1 

\Per  cent 
Children  under  12  years  of  age: 
Number  of  families  having  

20 
47 
2.4 
26 
55.3 
21 
44.7 

2 
3 
1.5 
2 
66.7 
1 
33.3 

5 
14 
2.8 
10 
71.5 
4 
28.5 

Number  of  such  persons  .... 

Average  number  per  family 

At  school                                                                   (Number.. 

•••\Percent.. 
At  home                                                                    {Number.  . 

•••\Percent.. 
At  work                                                                    {Number 

•••\Percent 
Other  nonwage-earners: 
Number  of  families  having 

3 
3 
1.0 

227 
5.5 
119 
2.9 

6 
7 
1.2 

234 

5.7 

1.4 

1 

1 
1.0 

215 
7.2 
100 
3.3 

4 
5 
1.3 

220 
7.3 

4 
4 
1.0 

92 
5.8 
55 
3.4 

2 
2 
1.0 

94 
5.9 

Number  of  such  persons 

Average  number  per  family.  .  . 

Natural  family: 
Total  number  of  persons  

25 
5.0 
16 
3.2 

Average  number  per  family  

Total  number  of  wage-earners 

Average  number  per  family  

Boarders  and  lodgers,  not  members  of  family: 
Number  of  families  having 

Number  of  such  boarders  and  lodgers 

Average  number  per  family  

The  household: 
Total  number  of  persons  

25 
5.0 

Average  number  per  family  .  .                                        ... 
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TION  OF  MEMBERS  AS  TO  EMPLOYMENT— Continued. 

B.— BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE:   FOUR  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES  COMBINED. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Mar- 
ginal 
No. 

Native  of  foreign 
parents. 

Foreign  born  — 

All 
nativi- 
ties. 

Portu- 
guese. 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

French 
Cana- 
dian. 

Eng- 
lish. 

Irish. 

Italian. 

Polish. 

Portu- 
guese. 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

1 

1 

100.0 

3 

3 
100.0 

55 

45 
81.8 

392 

303 
77.3 
35 
8.9 
54 
13.8 

331 
84.4 
43 
11.0 
18 
4.6 

212 
324 
1.5 
316 
97.5 

310 
568 
1.8 
541 
95.2 

275 
329 
1.2 
42 
12.8 
11 
3  3 

84 

62 
73.8 
6 
7.1 
16 
19.1 

52 
61.9 
27 
32.1 
5 
6.0 

37 
47 
1.3 
43 
91.5 

59 
93 
1.6 
84 
90.3 

45 
48 
1.1 
6 
12.5 

98 

52 
53.0 
8 
8.2 
38 
38.8 

59 
CO.  2 
26 
26.5 
13 
13.3 

48 
63 
1.3 
60 
95.2 

75 
146 
1.9 
137 
93.8 

52 
63 
1.2 
15 
23.8 
3 
4  8 

27 

24 
88.9 
2 
7.4 
1 
3.7 

22 
81.5 
4 
14.8 
1 
3.7 

11 
14 
1.3 
13 
92.9 

20 
31 
1.6 
31 
100.0 

14 
14 
1.0 

46 

42 
91.3 

54 

46 
85.2 
4 
7.4 
4 
7.4 

47 
87.0 
6 
11.1 
1 
1.9 

24 
31 
1.3 
31 
100.0 

36 
62 
1.8 
62 
100.0 

36 
41 
1.1 
2 
4.9 

57 

43 
75.5 
6 
10.5 
8 
14.0 

32 

56.1 
11 
19.3 
14 
24.6 

24 
38 
1.6 
37 
97.4 

35 
55 

1.6 
53 
96.4 

35 
38 
1.1 
5 
13.2 
1 
2.6 
32 
84.2 

22 
25 
1.1 
20 
80.0 
2 
8.0 
3 
12.0 

28 
63 
2.3 
40 
63.5 
23 
36.5 

758 

572 
75.5 
61 
8.0 
125 
16.5 

567 
74.8 
139 
18.3 
52 
6.9 

364 
526 
1.4 
509 
96.8 

550 
972 
1.8 
925 
95.2 

479 
556 
1.2 
73 
13.1 
17 
3.1 
466 
83.8 

316 
346 
1.1 
285 
82.4 
15 
4.3 
46 
13.3 

467 
1,203 
2.6 
655 
54.4 
547 
45.5 
1 
0.1 

24 
27 
1.1 

4,969 
6.6 
2,658 
3.5 

147 
362 
2.5 

5,331 
7.0 

854 

647 
75.8 
62 
7.2 
145 
17.0 

631 
73.9 
163 
19.1 
60 
7.0 

403 
572 
1.4 
553 
96.7 

613 
1,080 
1.8 
1,029 
95.3 

539 
624 
1.2 
82 
13.1 
19 
3.1 
523 
83.8 

360 
400 
1.1 
336 
84.0 
16 
4.0 
48 
12.0 

518 
1,348 
2.6 
739 
54.8 
607 
45.0 
2 
0.2 

32 
35 
1.1 

5,562 
6.5 
2,965 
3.5 

160 
377 
2.4 

5,939 
7.0 

1 
\       2 

I    • 
}    « 

}    « 

}       6 

}  ' 

8 
9 
10 

}  » 

12 
13 
14 

}     15 

16 
17 
18 

}  '9 

}     20 

}     21 

22 
23 
24 

}     25 
}     26 

}     27 

28 
29 
30 

}     31 
}     32 
|     33 

34 
35 

36 

37 
38 
39 
40 

41 
42 
43 

44 
45 

10 

18.2 

39 
71.0 
13 
23.6 
3 
5.4 

24 
28 
1.2 
27 

96.4 

34 
59 
1.7 
59 
100.0 

39 
46 
1.2 
5 
10.9 

4 

8.7 

24 
52.2 
22 

47.8 

1 
100.0 

3 
100.0 

1 

1 
1.0 

1 

100.0 

1 
1 

1.0 

1 

100.0 

1 

2 
2.0 

3 
3 

1.0 
3 
100.0 

2 
4 
2.0 
4 
100.0 

2 
2 
1.0 

8 
9 
1.1 
9 
100.0 

15 
17 
1.1 
17 
100.0 

22 
23 
1.0 
3 
13.0 
2 
8.7 
18 
78.3 

16 
16 
1.0 
15 
93.8 

2 
100.0 

1 
1 
1.0 

100.0 

2 

100.0 

2 
3 
1.5 
3 
100.0 

41 
89.1 

26 
33 
1.3 
31 
93.9 

276 
83.9 

187 
206 
1.1 
165 
80.1 
9 
4  4 

42 
87.5 

22 
22 
1.0 
22 
100.0 

45 
71.4 

31 
34 
1.1 
30 

88.2 
3 
8.8 
1 
3.0 

47 
115 
2.4 
70 
60.9 
44 
38.2 
1 
0.9 

14 
100.0 

14 
15 
1.1 
9 
60.0 

39 
95.1 

24 
28 
1.2 
24 
85.7 
1 
3.6 
3 
10.7 

36 
92 
2.6 

44 
47.8 
48 
52.2 

2 
6.1 

31 
98 
3.2 
58 
59.2 
39 
39.8 
1 
1.0 

32 
15.5 

261 
716 
2.7 
384 
53.6 
332 
46.4 



6 
40.0 

21 
51 
2.4 
28 
54.9 
23 
45.1 

1 

6.2 

31 

84 
2.7 
36 
42.9 
48 
57.1 

1 
4 

4.0 
4 
100.0 

2 
5 
2.5 
3 
60.0 
2 
40.0 

43 
82 
1.9 
53 
64.6 
29 
35.4 

5 
5 

1.0 

366 

6.7 
188 
3.4 

7 
8 
1.1 

374 
6.8 

•     12 
14 
1.2 

2,869 
7.3 
1,511 
3.9 

55 
116 
2.1 

2,985 
7.6 

3 
3 

1.0 

442 
5.3 
258 
3.1 

8 
13 
1.6 

455 
5.4 

2 
2 
1.0 

179 
6.6 
92 
3.4 

15 
44 
2.9 

223 
8.3 

2 
2 
1.0 

239 
5.2 
109 
2.4 

26 
89 
3.4 

328 
7.1 

2 
2 

1.0 

359 
6.6 
187 
3.5 

17 
49 
2.9 

408 
7.6 

3 
4 

1.3 

315 
5.5 
179 
3.1 

17 
38 
2.2 

353 
6.2 

11 

11.0 
5 
5.0 

1 
1 
1.0 

12 
12.0 

23 

7.7 
12 
4.0 

566 
5.8 
322 
3.3 

9 
13 
1.4 

579 
5.9 

23 

7.7 
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TABLE  XIV.— COMPOSITION  OF  FAMILIES  AND  CONDITION  OF  MEMBERS 
AS  TO  EMPLOYMENT— Concluded. 

C.— NATIVE  BORN  OF  NATIVE  PARENTS  ONLY:  VIRGINIA,  NORTH  CAROLINA,  SOUTH 
CAROLINA,  GEORGIA,  ALABAMA,   MISSISSIPPI. 


Composition  of  families  and  condition  of 
members  as  to  employment. 

Vir- 
ginia. 

North 
Caro- 
lina. 

South 
Caro- 
lina. 

Geor- 
gia. 

Ala- 
bama. 

Missis- 
sippi. 

Total. 

Total  number  of  families                          

78 

499 

432 

312 

155 

91 

1  567 

Fathers: 
Families  having  father  at  workjp^jjjjj'  ' 
Families  having  father  idle  or  (Number.  . 
incapacitated                          \Per  cent 

51 
65.4 
3 
3.8 

351 
70.3 
46 
9.2 

312 
72.2 
27 
6.3 

212 
67.9 
14 
4.5 

108 
69.7 
9 
5.8 

60 
65.9 
6 
6.6 

1,094 
69.8 
105 
6  7 

Families  having  father  dead,  (Number., 
deserter  or  away  \Per  cent.  . 

24 
30.8 

102 
20.5 

93 
21.5 

86 
27.6 

38 
24.5 

25 
27.5 

368 
23.5 

Mothers: 
Families   having  mother   at  (Number., 
home                                        \Per  cent 

54 
69.2 

420 
84.2 

358 
82.9 

232 
74.4 

132 
85.2 

70 
76  9 

1,266 
80  9 

Families   having   mother   at  /Number.  . 
work                                       \Per  cent 

21 
26.9 

60 
12.0 

65 
15.0 

66 
21.1 

20 
12.9 

20 
22.0 

252 
16.0 

Families  having  mother  dead  (Number.. 
or  away                                  \Per  cent 

3 
3.9 

19 
3.8 

9 
2.1 

14 
4.5 

3 
1.9 

1 
1.1 

49 
3.1 

Male  members  (excluding  father)  16  years  of 
age  and  over: 
Number  of  families  having 

30 

217 

171 

141 

83 

32 

674 

Number  of  such  persons           

42 

278 

228 

194 

125 

38 

905 

Average  number  per  family 

1.4 

1.3 

1.3 

1.4 

1.5 

1.2 

1.3 

At  work                                      {Number.. 

38 

270 

222 

189 

121 

37 

877 

\Per  cent.. 
Female  members  (excluding  mother)  16  years 
of  age  and  over: 
Number  of  families  having 

90.5 
45 

97.1 
286 

97.4 
240 

97.4 
206 

96.8 
107 

97.4 
54 

96.9 
938 

Number  of  such  persons  

59 

440 

345 

311 

174 

86 

1,415 

Average  number  per  family 

1.3 

1.5 

1.4 

1.5 

1.6 

1.6 

1.5 

At  work...                                 (Number.. 

57 

414 

332 

284 

163 

79 

1,329 

\Percent.. 
Children  14  and  15  years  of  age: 
Number  of  families  having  

96.6 
43 

94.  1 
310 

96.2 
269 

91.3 

176 

93.7 
101 

91.9 
61 

93.9 
960 

Number  of  such  persons 

46 

342 

289 

215 

116 

64 

1,072 

Average  number  per  family  

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.2 

1.1 

1.0 

1.1 

At  school                                     {Number.  . 

10 

5 

2 

1 

2 

20 

•••\Percent.. 
At  home                                     /Number.. 

1 

2.9 

7 

1.7 
5 

.9 
4 

.9 
1 

3.1 
3 

1.9 
21 

""\Per  cent.. 
At  work.                                  {Number.. 

2.2 
45 

2.  1 
325 

1.7 

279 

1.9 
209 

.9 
114 

4.7 
59 

1.9 
1,031 

\Per  cent.. 
Children  12  and  13  years  of  age: 
Number  of  families  having  
Number  of  such  persons 

97.8 

45 
47 

95.0 

279 
358 

96.5 

278 
305 

97.2 

178 
199 

98.3 

97 
111 

92.2 

55 
64 

96.2 

932 
1,084 

Average  number  per  family  

1.0 

1.3 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.2 

1.2 

At  school                                     {Number.. 

2 

32 

28 

20 

7 

1 

90 

•••\Percent.. 
At  home                                    {Number.. 

4.3 
2 

8.9 
15 

9.2 

4 

10.  1 
16 

6.3 
1 

1.6 
4 

8.3 

42 

•••\Percent.. 
At  work    .                                 {Number.. 

4.3 
43 

4.2 
311 

1.3 

273 

8.0 
163 

.9 

103 

6.2 

59 

3.9 

952 

""  (Percent.  . 
Children  under  12  years  of  age: 
Number  of  families  having  

91.4 

57 

86.9 
381 

89.5 
326 

81.9 
207 

92.8 
114 

92.  2 
76 

87.8 
1,161 

Number  of  such  persons 

141 

1,024 

953 

477 

262 

204 

3,061 

Average  number  per  family  

2.5 

2.7 

2.9 

2.3 

2.3 

2.7 

2.6 

At  school    .                                {Number.. 

19 

308 

243 

160 

68 

36 

834 

'••\Percent.. 
At  home...                                 {Number.. 

13.5 
111 

30.1 

589 

25.5 
516 

33.6 
274 

26.0 
151 

17.7 
110 

27.2 
1,751 

\Per  cent.. 
At  work                                      /Number.. 

78.7 
11 

57.  5 
127 

54.  1 
194 

57.4 
43 

57.6 
43 

53.  9 
58 

57.2 
476 

""\Percent.. 
Other  nonwage-earners: 
Number  of  families  having 

7.8 
6 

12.4 
33 

20.4 
22 

9.0 
20 

16.  4 

7 

28.4 

7 

15.6 
95 

Number  of  such  persons  . 

7 

33 

25 

21 

7 

8 

101 

Average  number  per  family 

1.2 

1  0 

1  i 

1  i 

1  0 

1.1 

1.1 

Natural  family: 
Total  number  of  persons  .                     .... 

471 

3,352 

2,907 

1,941 

1,064 

620 

10,355 

Average  number  per  family 

6  0 

6  7 

6.7 

6  2 

6  9 

6.8 

6.6 

Total  number  of  wage-earners              

266 

1,858 

1,677 

1,166 

672 

372 

6,011 

Average  number  per  family 

3.4 

3  7 

3.9 

3  7 

4.3 

4.1 

3.8 

Boarders  and  lodgers,  not  members  of  family: 
Number  of  families  having 

36 

114 

107 

66 

64 

„ 

m 

Number  of  such  boarders  and  lodgers  
Average  number  per  family              .     .  . 

62 
1.7 

214 
1.9 

192 
1.8 

141 
2.  1 

122 
1.9 

41 
1.6 

772 
1.9 

The  household: 
Total  number  of  persons  

533 

3,566 

3,099 

2,082 

1,186 

661 

11,127 

Average  number  per  family  

6.8 

7.1 

7.2 

6.7 

7.7 

7.3 

7.1 
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TABLE    XV.— FAMILY    INCOME,    BY     CONDITION     OF     MEMBERS     AS     TO 

EMPLOYMENT. 

This  table  shows  for  each  State,  for  representative  families  having 
one  or  more  woman  or  child  members  employed  in  the  cotton  mills 
covered  by  this  investigation,  the  total  family  income  and  the  income 
from  certain  sources  in  families  classified  as  having  father  at  work, 
mother  at  work,  and  children  of  certain  specified  ages  at  work. 
The  families  are  the  same  as  those  presented  and  analyzed  in  Table 
XIV.  The  data  in  regard  to  the  income  of  the  family  and  of  the 
individual  workers  were  secured  in  the  home  from  members  of 
the  family.  In  securing  the  earnings  great  care  was  used  in  ques- 
tioning, to  see  that  due  allowance  was  made  for  changes  in  rates  of 
wages  during  the  year,  for  time  lost  either  by  sickness,  irregularity 
of  the  workers,  or  a  reduction  of  time  or  the  working  force  in  the 
establishment.  As  a  result  of  this  careful  questioning  reports  were 
secured  as  accurate,  probably,  as  it  is  possible  to  secure  in  the  absence 
of  detailed  records.  They  are,  however,  necessarily  only  approxi- 
mate, sometimes  with  a  considerable  error  in  the  case  of  the  indi- 
vidual, but  probably  very  close  to  the  facts  on  the  average.  The 
probability  of  error  in  these  figures  is  discussed  in  detail  on  pages  416 
to  418.  ' 

Like  the  preceding  table,  this  table  is  divided  into  three  sections — 
Section  A  presenting  the  facts,  by  nativity,  for  each  of  the  four  New 
England  States  covered  in  the  investigation;  Section  B,  by  nativity 
and  race,  for  the  four  New  England  States  combined;  Section  C,  for 
the  whole  group  of  families  for  each  of  the  six  Southern  States, 
practically  all  employees  being  native  born  of  native  parents. 

An  examination  of  that  part  of  Section  A  of  the  table  relating  to 
Maine  shows  that  of  the  155  families  of  all  nativities  which  were 
investigated  in  that  State  the  average  gross  income  per  family — that 
is,  the  total  earnings  of  all  members  of  the  family  plus  any  income  the 
family  may  have  had  from  any  other  source — was  $1,254.  Of  this 
amount  $1,166  was  paid  into  the  family  fund  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  family  as  such,  the  difference  being  the  amount  retained  by  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  family  for  their  personal  use.  Following  this, 
the  families  are  classified  according  to  their  several  sources  of 
income  and  certain  facts  are  shown  in  regard  to  these  sources.  The 
classification  of  families  is  for  families  having  father  at  work,  mother  at 
work,  males  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work,  females  16  years  of  age 
and  over  at  work,  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  at  work,  children  12 
and  13  years  of  age  at  work,  children  under  12  at  work,  and  families  with 
income  from  other  sources.  For  the  115  families  with  father  at  work, 
the  average  gross  income  per  family  was  $1,281.  The  average  net 
income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund  per  family)  was  $1,214.  Of 
the  average  gross  income  the  father  earned  $422,  or  32.9  per  cent, 
which  amount  was,  as  compared  with  the  net  income  of  the  family, 
34.7  per  cent.  The  remaining  figures  may  be  read  in  like  manner. 
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TABLE  XV.— TOTAL    FAMILY    INCOME    AND    INCOME  FROM  CERTAIN 

AND   CHILDREN   OF  CERTAIN 

A.— BY  NATIVITY:  MAINE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  MASSACHUSETTS,  RHODE  ISLAND. 


Mar- 
ginal 
No. 

Composition  of  family,  specified  sources  of  Income,  etc. 

Nativity  of  head  of  family 

Maine. 

Native 
of 
native 
parents. 

Native 
of 
foreign 
parents. 

Foreign 
born. 

Total. 

1 
2 
3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 

13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 

22 
23 
24 

25 

26 
27 

28 
29 

30 
31 

32 
33 
34 

35 

36 
37 
38 
39 

40 
41 
42 

43 

44 
45 
46 
47 

Total  number  of  families  .  . 

3 

$1,328 
$797 

1 

$2,118 
$1,154 

$697 
32.9 
60.4 

1 

$650 

$521 

$38 
5.8 
7.3 

3 
4 

$1,328 
$797 

$514 
$125 

$386 
$94 
38.7 

15.7 

3 
4 

$1,328 
$797 

$459 
$317 

$344 
$238 
34.5 

39.8 

1 
1 

$1,215 
$717 

$300 
$300 
24.7 

41.8 

14 
$1,283 
$1,188 

12 
$1,393 
$1,282 

$562 
40.3 
43.9 

2 
$1,443 
$1,244 

$376 
26.1 
30.2 

6 

8 
$1,582 
$1,393 

$478 
$380 

$358 
$285 
30.2 

27.3 

10 
19 
$1,457 
$1,339 

$534 
$527 

$281 
$277 
36.7 

39.4 

9 
10 

11,  195 
$1,114 

$196 
$177 
16.4 

17.6 

138 

$1,250 
$1,  172 

102 
$1,259 
$1,206 

$402 
31.9 
33.3 

20 
$1,109 
$1,086 

$276 
24.9 
25.4 

76 
115 
$1,410 
$1,273 

$493 
$379 

$326 
$250 
34.9 

29.9 

104 
192 
$1,374 

$1,278 

$552 
$531 

$298 
$287 
40.1 

41.6 

93 
114 
$1,268 
$1,199 

$241 
$196 
19.0 

20.1 

28 
29 
$1,086 
$1,056 

155 
$1,254 
$1,166 

115 
$1,281 
$1,214 

$422 
32.9 
34.7 

23 

$1,118 
$1,075 

$275 
24.6 
25.5 

85 
127 
$1,420 
$1,265 

$492 
$370 

$330 

$248 
34.7 

29.2 

117 
215 
$1,380 
$1,271 

$548 
$525 

$298 
$286 
39.7 

41.3 

103 
125 
$1,261 
$1.187 

$238 
$196 
18.8 

20.0 

28 
29 
$1,086 
$1,056 

Average  gross  income  per  family  

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund)  per 
family. 

Families  with  father  at  work 

Average  gross  income  per  family  

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund)  per 
family. 
Average  earnings  of  fathers 

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  fathers  of  gross  income  of  families  
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  fathers  of  net  income  of  families  

Families  with  mother  at  work.  .  . 

Average  gross  income  per  family 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund)  per 
family. 
Average  earnings  of  mothers  

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  mothers  of  gross  income  of  families  
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  mothers  of  net  income  of  families  

Families  with  males  16  and  over  at  work.  . 

Number  of  males  16  and  over  at  work 

Average  gross  income  per  family  

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund)  per 
family. 
Average  earnings  per  family  of  males  16  and  over 

Average  amount  per  family  paid  into  family  fund  by  males 
16  and  over. 
Average  earnings  per  male  16  and  over  

Average  amount  paid  into  family  fund  per  male  16  and  over. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  males  16  and  over  of  gross  income  of 
families. 
Per  cent  of  amount  paid  into  family  fund  by  males  16  and 
over  of  net  income  of  families. 

Families  with  females  16  and  over  at  work 

Number  of  females  16  and  over  at  work  

Average  gross  income  per  family 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund)  per 
family. 
Average  earnings  per  family  of  females  16  and  over.  ..  

Average  amount  per  family  paid  into  family  fund  by  females 
16  and  over. 
Average  earnings  per  female  16  and  over  
Average  amount  paid  into  family  fund  per  female  16  and  over. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  females  16  and  over  of  gross  income  of 
families. 
Per  cent  of  amount  paid  into  family  fund  by  females  16  and 
over  of  net  income  of  families. 

Families  with  children  14  and  15  at  work 

Number  of  children  14  and  15  at  work  . 

Average  gross  income  per  family  .  . 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund)  per 
family. 
Average  earnings  per  family  of  children  14  and  15  

Average  earnings  per  child  14  and  15  

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children  14  and  15  of  gross  income  of 
families. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children  14  and  15  of  net  income  of 
families. 

Families  with  children  12  and  13  at  work  

Number  of  children  12  and  13  at  work 

Average  gross  income  per  family 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund)  per 
family. 
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SOURCES  IN  FAMILIES  WITH  FATHER  AT  WORK,  MOTHER  AT  WORK, 
SPECIFIED  AGES  AT  WORK. 

A.— BY  NATIVITY:  MAINE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  MASSACHUSETTS,  RHODE  ISLAND. 


Nativity  of  head  of  family. 

Mar- 
ginal 
No. 

New  Hampshire. 

Massachusetts. 

Rhode  Island. 

Native 
of 
native 
par- 
ents. 

Native 
of 
foreign 
par- 
ents. 

Foreign 
born. 

Total. 

Native 
of 
native 
>arents. 

Native 
of 
foreign 
parents. 

Foreign 
born. 

Total. 

Native 
of 
native 
parents. 

Native 
of 
foreign 
parents. 

Foreign 
born. 

Total. 

2 
$661 
$661 

1 

$752 

$752 

$485 
64.5 
64.5 

1 

$752 
$752 

$267 
35.5 
35.5 

3 

$954 
$954 

3 

$954 
$954 

$415 
43.5 
43.5 

2 
2 

$1,052 
$1,052 

$343 
$343 

$343 
$343 
32.6 

32.6 

2 
2 

$1,052 
$1,052 

$234 
$234 

$234 
$234 
22.2 

22.2 

3 
3 

$954 
$954 

$136 
$136 
14.3 

14.3 

1 
1 

$758 
$758 

79 
$1,045 
$1,019 

60 
$1,110 
$1,090 

$421 
37.9 
38.6 

14 
$1,011 

$978 

$344 
34.0 
35.2 

34 
50 
$1,358 
$1,301 

$501 
$451 

'  $341 
$306 
36.9 

34.6 

51 
87 
$1,129 
$1,092 

$499 
$496 

$292 
$291 
44.2 

45.5 

40 
45 
$1,047 
$1,024 

$195 
$174 
18.7 

19.1 

84 
$1,033 
$1,008 

64 
$1,097 
$1,078 

$422 
38.4 
39.1 

15 

$994 
$963 

$339 
34.1 
35.2 

36 
52 

$1,341 

$1,287 

$492 
$445 

$341 
$308 
36.7 

34.5 

54 
90 
$1,116 
$1,080 

$488 
$486 

$293 
$292 
43.8 

45.0 

43 
48 
$1,040 
$1,019 

$191 
$171 
18.4 

18.8 

32 
$1,112 
$1,065 

25 
$1,169 
$1,147 

$523 
44.7 
45.6 

7 
$903 
$867 

$304 
33.6 
35.1 

10 
12 

$1,347 
$1,246 

$496 
$394 

$413 
$328 
36.8 

31.6 

19 
36 

$1,265 

$1,218 

$585 
$560 

$309 
$296 
46.3 

46.0 

14 
14 
$1,189 
$1,179 

$256 
$256 
21.6 

21.7 

24 
$1,075 
$1,007 

17 
$1,139 
$1,042 

$505 
44.4 
48.5 

7 
$780 
$780 

$356 
45.6 
45.6 

10 
12 

$1,265 
$1,119 

$400 
$361 

$333 
$301 
31.6 

32.3 

15 

26 
$1,196 
$1,111 

$527 
$462 

$304 
$267 
44.1 

41.6 

14 
16 
$980 

$978 

$180 
$157 
18.4 

18.4 

382 
$1,131 
$1,090 

283 
$1,185 
$1,  146 

$460 
38.8 
40.1 

82 

$902 
$880 

$277 
30.7 
31.5 

155 
209 
$1,475 
$1,386 

$501 
$432 

$372 
$320 
34.0 

31.2 

268 
429 
$1,244 

$1,187 

$531 
$510 

$332 
$319 
42.7 

43.0 

197 
212 
$1,165 

$1,146 

$203 
$189 
17.4 

17.7 

1 
1 

$892 
$892 

438 
$1,126 
$1,084 

325 

$1,182 
$1,141 

$467 
39.5 
40.9 

96 

$893 
$871 

$286 
32.0 
32.8 

175 
233 
$1,456 
$1,363 

$495 

$426 

$372 
$320 
34.1 

31.2 

302 
491 
$1,243 
$1,185 

$534 
$511 

$328 
$314 
43.0 

43.1 

225 
242 
$1,155 
$1,137 

$205 
$191 
17.7 

18.0 

1 
1 

$892 
$892 

4 

$887 
$887 

3 
$1,032 
$1,032 

$508 
49.2 
49.2 

2 

$662 
.  $662 

$405 
61.2 
61.2 

1 
1 

$1,233 
$1,233 

$500 
$500 

$500 
$500 
40.6 

40.6 

3 

4 
$1,032 
$1,032 

$216 
$216 

$162 
$162 
20.9 

20.9 

1 
1 

$990 
$990 

$40 
$40 
4.0 

4.0 

14 
$1,340 
$1,340 

13 
$1,342 
$1,342 

$565 
42.1 
42.1 

4 
$1,144 
$1,  144 

$361 
31.5 
31.5 

5 

5 
$1,290 
$1,290 

$408 
$408 

$408 
$408 
31.6 

31.6 

7 
12 
$1,590 
$1,590 

$625 
$593 

$365 
$346 
39.3 

37.3 

9 
12 

$1,206 
$1,206 

$345 
$255 
28.6 

28.6 

1 
1 
$1,892 
$1,892 

159 
$1,380 
$1,297 

127 
$1,417 
$1,354 

$435 
30.7 
32.1 

23 

$1,043 
$1,019 

$360 
34.5 
35.3 

87 
135 
$1,652 

$1,  520 

$601 
$473 

$387 
$305 
36.4 

31.1 

119 
217 
$1,523 
$1,418 

$622 
$606 

$341 
$332 
40.9 

42.7 

89 
95 
$1,356 
$1,305 

$232 
8218 
17.1 

18.0 

15 
16 
$1,099 
$1,076 

177 
$1,365 
$1,291 

143 

$1,402 
$1,346 

$448 
32.0 
33.3 

29 
$1,030 
$1,012 

$363 
35.3 
35.9 

93 
141 

$1,628 
$1,504 

$590 
$470 

$389 
$310 
36.2 

31.2 

129 
233 
$1,515 

$1,418 

$613 
$1,415 

$339 
$330 
40.5 

42.0 

99 
108 
$1,338 

$1,280 

.     $240 
$220 
18.0 

18.8 

16 
17 
$1,148 
$1,127 

1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 
9 

10 
11 

12 

13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 

22 
23 

24 

25 

26 
27 
28 
29 

30 
31 

32 
33 
34 

35 

36 
37 

38 
39 

40 
41 

42 

43 

44 
45 
46 
47 



1 
1 

$569 
$569 

$459 
$459 

$459 
$459 
80.7 

80.7 

ill"! 
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TABLE  XV.— TOTAL    FAMILY    INCOME    AND    INCOME    FROM  CERTAIN 

AND   CHILDREN   OF  CERTAIN 

A.— BY  NATIVITY:  MAINE.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  MASSACHUSETTS,  RHODE  ISLAND— Con. 


Nativity  of  head  of  family. 

Maine. 

Mar- 

ginal 

Composition  of  family,  specified  sources  of  income,  etc. 

No. 

Native 

Native 

of 
native 

of 
foreign 

Foreign 
born. 

Total. 

parents. 

parents. 

Families  with  children  12  and  13  at  work—  Continued. 

1 
2 
3 

Average  earnings  per  family  of  children  12  and  13 

$164 
$158 
15.1 

$164 

$158 
15.1 

Average  earnings  per  child  12  and  13  

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children  12  and  13  of  gross  income  of 

families. 

4 

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children  12  and  13  of  net  income  of 

15.5 

15.5 

families.. 

5 

Families  with  children  under  12  at  work  

1 

1 

6 

Number  of  children  under  12  at  work  ....                    

1 

1 

7 
8 

Average  gross  income  per  family 

$427 
$427 

$427 
$427 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund)  per 

family. 

9 
10 
11 

Average  earnings  per  family  of  children  under  12  
Average  earnings  per  child  under  12 

$24 
$24 
5.6 

$24 
$24 
5.6 

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children  under  12  of  gross  income  of 

families. 

12 

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children  under  12  of  net  income  of 

5.6 

5.6 

families. 

13 
14 
15 

Families  having  income  from  other  sources 

1 

$2,118 
$1,154 

4 
$904 
$904 

48 
$1,276 
$1,175 

53 
$1,264 
$1,155 

Average  gross  income  per  family  

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund)  per 

family. 

16 
17 

Average  income  per  family  from  other  sources  
Per  cent  of  income  from  other  sources  of  gross  income  of  fami- 

$30 
1.4 

$29 
3.2 

$81 
6.3 

$76 
6.0 

lies. 

18 

Per  cent  of  income  from  other  sources  of  net  income  t>f  fami- 

2.6 

3.2 

6.9 

6.6 

lies. 

B.-BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE:   FOUR  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES  COMBINED. 


Mar- 
ginal 
No. 

Composition  of  family,  specified  sources  of  income,  etc. 

Nativity  and  race  of  head  of 
family. 

Native 
of 
native 
Barents. 

Native  of  foreign 
parents. 

French 
Cana- 
dian. 

Eng- 
lish. 

Irish. 

1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 

13 
14 
15 

Total  number  of  families  

41 

$1,084 
$1,008 

30 
$1,173 

$1,122 

$526 
44.8 
46.9 

11 

$823 
$788 

$295 
35.8 
37.4 

30 
$1,131 
$1,131 

26 
$1,183 
$1,183 

$529 
44.7 
44.7 

5 
$1,035 
$1,035 

$349 
33.7 
33.7 

5 

$1,487 
$1,398 

4 
$1,342 
$1,230 

$636 
47.4 
51.7 

2 
$1,279 
$1,156 

$462 
36.1 
40.0 

16 
$1,136 
$1,021 

11 
$1,309 
$1,142 

$504 
38.5 
44.1 

6 
$865 
$840 

$337 
38.9 
40.1 

Average  gross  income  per  family 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund)  per 
family. 

Families  with  fathers  at  work  

Average  gross  income  per  family 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund)  per 
family. 
Average  earnings  of  fathers 

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  fathers  of  gross  income  of  families  
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  fathers  of  net  income  of  families  

Families  with  mothers  at  work  

Average  gross  income  per  family 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund)  per 
family. 
Average  earnings  of  mothers 

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  mothers  of  gross  income  of  families  
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  mothers  of  net  income  of  families  
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SOURCES  IN  FAMILIES  WITH  FATHER  AT  WORK,  MOTHER  AT  WORK, 
SPECIFIED   AGES   AT  WORK— Continued. 

A.-BY  NATIVITY:  MAINE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  MASSACHUSETTS,  RHODE  ISLAND-Con. 


Nativity  of  head  of  family. 

New  Hampshire. 

Massachusetts. 

Rhode  Island. 

Mar- 

Native 

Native 

Native 

Native 

Native 

Native 

ginal 
No. 

native 
par- 
ents. 

foreign 
par- 
ents. 

Foreign 
born. 

Total. 

of 

native 
parents. 

of 

foreign 
parents. 

Foreign 
born. 

Total. 

of 

native 
parents. 

of 
foreign 
parents. 

Foreign 
born. 

Total. 

$29 

$166 

$166 

$319 

$129 

$141 

1 

$29 

$166 

$166 

$319 

$121 

$133 

2 

3.8 

18.6 

18.6 

16.9 

11.8 

12.3 

3 

3.8 

18.6 

18.6 

16.9 

12.0 

12.5 

4 

1 

5 

1 

6 

$758 

7 

$758 

g 

$19 

9 

$19 

10 

2.5 

11 

2.5 

12 

1 

1 

35 

37 

10 

8 

148 

166 

1 

5 

74 

80 

13 

$569 

$974 

$995 

$983 

$973 

$1,139 

$1,128 

$1,119 

$874 

$1,718 

$1,383 

$1,398 

14 

$569 

$974 

$980 

$969 

$871 

$1,025 

$1,104 

$1,086 

$874 

$1,718 

$1,320 

$1,339 

15 

$110 

$5 

$65 

$64 

$71 

$36 

$112 

$106 

$24 

$35 

$92 

$87 

16 

19.3 

.5 

6.5 

6.5 

7.3 

3.2 

10.0 

9.5 

2.7 

2.0 

6.6 

15.2 

17 

19.3 

.5 

6.6 

6.6 

8.2 

3.6 

10.2 

9.8 

2.7 

2.0 

6.9 

15.8 

18 

B — BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE:   FOUR  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES  COMBINED. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Mar- 
ginal 
No. 

Native  of  foreign 
parents. 

Foreign  born. 

All  na- 
tivities. 

Portu- 
guese. 

$1,923 
$1,923 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

French 
Cana- 
dian. 

Eng- 
lish. 

Irish. 

Italian. 

Polish. 

Portu- 
guese. 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

3 

$1,307 
$1,080 

55 
$1,  189 
$1,135 

392 
$1,260 
$1,189 

84 
$1,242 
$1,205 

98 
$1,168 
$1,109 

27 

$1,091 
$1,032 

46 
$823 
$820 

54 
$1,155 
$1,145 

57 
$1,118 
$1,078 

758 
$1,196 
$1,  141 

854 
$1,190 
$1,  134 

1 
2 
3 

$1,923 
$1,923 

3 
$1,307 
$1,080 

45 
$1,253 
$1,187 

303 
$1,292 
$1,236 

62 
$1,339 
$1,294 

52 
$1,374 
$1,318 

24 
$1,031 
$1,008 

42 

$848 
$845 

46 

$1,186 
$1,174 

43 
$1,153 
$1,107 

572 
$1,242 
$1,197 

647 
$1,240 
$1,  193 

4 
5 
6 

$392 
20.4 
20.4 

$568 
43.5 
52.6 

$532 
42.4 
44.8 

$428 
33.1 
34.6 

$534 
39.9 
41.3 

$458 
33.3 
34.8 

$322 
31.3 
32.0 

$401 
47.2 
47.4 

$400 
33.7 
34.1 

$509 
44.1 
45.9 

$440 
35.4 
36.7 

$450 
36.3 
37.7 

7 
8 
9 

| 



13 

$994 
8964 

43 
$1,130 
$1,100 

27 
$934 
$933 

26 
$972 
$902 

4 

$738 
$738 

22 
$746 
$740 

6 

$844 
$844 

11 

$977 
$977 

139 

$966 
$942 

163 

$959 
$934 

10 
11 

12 

ii 

$361 
36.3 
37.4 

$303 
26.8 
27.5 

$313 
33.5 
33.5 

$265 
27.2 
29.3 

$240 
32.4 
32.4 

$330 
44.2 
44.5 

$291 
34.5 
34.5 

$284 
29.0 
29.0 

$298 
30.9 
31.6 

$303 
31.6 
32.4 

13 
14 
15 
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TABLE   XV.— TOTAL   FAMILY   INCOME    AND    INCOME   FROM   CERTAIN 

AND  CHILDREN  OF  CERTAIN 

B.-BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE:  FOUR  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES  COMBINED -Concluded. 


Mar- 

ff 

Composition  of  family,  specified  sources  of  income,  etc. 

Nativity  and  race  of  head  of 
family. 

Native 
of 
native 
parents. 

Native  of  foreign 
parents. 

French 
Cana- 
dian. 

Eng- 
lish. 

Irish. 

1 
2 
3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 
9 

10 

11 
12 
13 
14 

15 
16 

17 
18 

19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 

28 

29 
30 
31 
32 

33 
34 
35 

36 

37 
38 
39 

40 

41 

42 
43 

44 

45 
46 
47 

48 
49 

50 

Families  with  males  1C  and  over  at  work  

14 
17 
$1,335 
$1,149 

$500 

$344 

$412 
$283 
37.4 

29.9 

26 
45 

$1,219 
$1,123 

$523 

$489 

$302 

$282 

42.9 
43.5 

16 
16 
$1,178 
$1,138 

$246 
$246 
20.8 

21.6 

9 
9 
$1,098 
$1,098 

$332 
$332 

$332 
$332 
30.3 

30.3 

17 
33 
$1,305 
$1,305 

$589 
$576 

$304 

$297 

45.2 
44.2 

22 
24 
$1.003 
$1,003 

$212 
$194 
21.1 

21.1 

2 
2 
$1,325 
$1,325 

$174 
$174 
13.1 

13  1 

3 
3 

$1,606 
$1,524 

$488 
$488 

$488 
$488 
30.4 

32.0 

4 
6 

$1,588 
$1,482 

$584 
$566 

$389 
$377 

36.8 
38.3 

1 

1 

$1,276 
$1,276 

$168 
$168 
13.2 

13.2 

7 
11 
$1,450 
$1,212 

$538 
$*00 

$343 
$254 
37.1 

33.0 

10 
15 
$1,230 
$1,099 

$427 
$370 

$284 
$246 

34.7 
33.6 

9 
12 

$1.179 
$1,093 

$228 
$171 
19.4 

20.9 

Number  of  males  16  and  over  at  work 

Average  gross  income  per  family  

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund)  per 
family. 
Average  earnings  per  family  of  males  16  and  over  
Average  amount  per  family  paid  into  family  fund  by  males 
16  and  over. 
Average  earnings  per  male  16  and  over 

Average  amount  paid  into  family  fund  per  male  16  and  over.  . 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  males  16  and  over  of  gross  income  of 
families. 
Percent  of  amount  paid  into  family  fund  by  males  16  and  over 
of  net  income  of  families. 

Families  with  females  16  and  over  at  work  

Number  of  females  16  and  over  at  work     

.Average  gross  income  per  family  

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund)  per 
family. 
Average  earnings  per  family  of  females  16  and  over  
Average  amount  per  family  paid  into  family  fund  by  females 
16  and  over. 
Average  earnings  per  female  16  and  over 

Average  amount  paid  into  family  fund  per  female  16  and 
over. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  females  16  and  over  of  gross  income  of 
families. 
Per  cent  of  amount  paid  into  family  fund  by  females  16  and 
over  of  net  income  of  families. 

Families  with  children  14  and  15  at  work 

Number  of  children  14  and  15  at  work 

Average  gross  income  per  family 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund)  per 
family. 
Average  earnings  per  family  of  children  14  and  15  

Average  earnings  per  child  14  and  15  .. 

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children  14  and  15  of  gross  income  of 
families. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children  14  and  15  of  net  income  of 
families. 
Families  with  children  12  and  13  at  work     

Number  of  children  12  and  13  at  work 

Average  gross  income  per  family 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund)  per 
family. 
Average  earnings  per  family  of  children  12  and  13 



Average  earnings  per  child  12  and  13 

Percent  of  earnings  of  children  12  and  13  of  gross  income  of 
families. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children  12  and  13  of  net  income  of 
families. 
Families  with  children  under  12  at  work 



1 
1 

$758 
$758 

819 

$19 
2.5 

2.5 

9 
$1,336 
$1,336 

$36 

2.7 

2.7 

Number  of  children  under  12  at  work 

Average  gross  income  per  family 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund)  per 
family. 
Average  earnings  per  family  of  children  under  12 

Average  earnings  per  child  under  12 

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children  under  12  of  gross  income  of 
families. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children  under  12  of  net  income  of 
families. 

Families  having  income  from  other  sources 

13 

$1,022 
$870 

$67 
6.6 

7.7 

7 
$1,056 
$926 

831 
3.0 

3.4 

Average  gross  income  per  family 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund)  per 
family. 
Average  income  per  family  from  other  sources 

Per  cent  of  income  from  other  sources  of  gross  income  of 
families. 
Per  cent  of  income  from  other  sources  of  net  income  of 
families. 
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SOURCES  IN  FAMILIES  WITH  FATHER  AT  WORK,  MOTHER  AT  WORK, 
SPECIFIED  AGES  AT  WORK— Continued. 

B.-BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE:  FOUR  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES  COMBINED-Concluded. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Mar- 
ginal 
No. 

1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 
9 

10 

11 
12 
13 

14 

15 
16 

17 

18 

19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
26 

27 

28 

29 
30 
31 
32 

33 
34 
35 

36 

37 
38 
39 

40 

41 
42 
43 

44 

45 
46 
47 

48 
49 

50 

Native  of  foreign 
parents. 

Foreign  born. 

All  na- 
tivities 

Portu- 
guese. 

Other 

races. 

Total. 

French 
Cana- 
dian. 

Eng- 
lish. 

Irish. 

Italian. 

Polish. 

Portu- 
guese. 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

1 
1 

$1,923 
$1,923 

$480 
$480 

$480 
$480 
25.0 

25.0 

1 
1 
$1,923 
$1,923 

$366 
$366 

$366 
$366 

19.0 
19.0 

1 
2 

$1,923 
$1,923 

$644 
$322 
33.5 

33.5 

3 
3 

$1,307 
$1,080 

$293 
$293 

$293 
$293 
22.4 

27.1 

2 
4 

$1,489 

$1,148 

$552 
$351 

$276 
$176 

37.1 
30.6 

2 

2 
$1,159 
$1,159 

$116 
$116 
10.0 

10.0 

23 

27 
$1,335 

$1,222 

$417 
$375 

$355 
$319 
31.2 

30.7 

34 
59 
$1,345 
$1,273 

$532 
$495 

$307 

$285 

39.6 
38.9 

35 
41 
$1,091 
$1,069 

$222 
$189 
20.3 

20.7 

2 
2 
$1,325 
$1,325 

$174 
$174 
13.1 

13.1 

1 
1 

$758 
$758 

$19 
$19 
2  5 

205 
316 
$1,513 
$1,386 

$544 
$437 

$353 
$284 
36.0 

31.6 

305 
541 

$1,353 
$1,273 

$552 
$532 

$311 
$300 

40.8 
41.8 

245 
276 
$1,272 
$1,218 

$215 
$191 
16.9 

17.6 

31 
32 

$1,089 
$1,062 

$157 
$152 
14.4 

14.8 

35 

43 
$1,594 
$1,506 

$521 

$448 

$424 
$365 
32.7 

29.8 

57. 

84 
$1,373 
$1,318 

$558 
$547 

$378 
$371 

40.6 
41.5 

40 
42 
$1,331 
$1,302 

$234 
$223 
17.6 

18.0 

45 
60 
$1,539 
$1,413 

$506 
$408 

$379 
$306 
32.9 

28.9 

74 
137 
$1,259 
$1,183 

$ase 

$611 

$344 
$330 

50.5 
51.6 

40 
45 
$1,166 
$1,139 

$221 
$196 
18.9 

19.4 

1 
1 

$1,430 
$1,430 

$148 
$148 
10.3 

10.3 

1 
1 

$427 

$427 

$24 
$24 
5.6 

5.6 

31 
$1,302 
$1,223 

$145 
11.2 

11.9 

11 
13 

$1,364 
$1,332 

$431 
$318 

$365 
$269 
31.6 

23.9 

20 
31 

$1,196 
$1,120 

$513 
$505 

$331 
$326 

42.9 
45.1 

14 
14 

$1,113 

$1,088 

$202 
$202 
18.2 

18.6 

6 
6 

$1,094 
$1,036 

$135 
$135 
12.4 

13.1 

8 
9 

$1,188 
$1,188 

$424 
$424 

$376 
$376 
35.6 

35.6 

15 
17 

SI,  061 
$1,061 

$321 
$321 

$283 
$283 

30.2 
30.3 

17 
18 

$822 
$822 

$206 
$195 
25.1 

25.1 
1 

$326 
$326 

$55 
$55 
16.9 

16.9 

24 
31 

$1,289 
$1,274 

$427 
$414 

$330 
$321 
33.1 

32.5 

36 
62 
$1,341 
$1,263 

$565 
$557 

$328 
$323 

42.2 
44.1 

34 
39 
$1,155 
$1,138 

$217 
$189 
18.8 

19.0 

3 
3 

$968 
$968 

$205 
$205 
21.2 

21.2 

24 
37 
$l,4fil 
$1,376 

$566 

$485 

$367 
$315 
38.7 

35.3 

35 
53 

$1,227 
$1,161 

$469 
$451 

$310 

$298 

38.3 
38.8 

29 
32 
$1,019 
$1,007 

$220 
$200 
21.6 

21.9 

2 
3 
$1,400 
$1,400 

$99 
$66 
7.0 

7.0 

352 
509 

$1,493 
$1,387 

$524 
$432 

$362 
$299 
35.1 

31.2 

542 
925 
$1,319 
$1,246 

$552 
$534 

$323 
$313 

41.8 
42.9 

419 
466 
$1,217 
$1,177 

$217 
$195 
17.8 

18.4 

44 
46 

$1,086 
$1,059 

$152 
$146 
14.0 

14.4 

1 
1 

$427 

$427 

$24 

$24 
5.6 

5.6 

305 
$1,198 
$1,153 

$97 
8.1 

8.4 

389 

553 

$1,478 
$1,368 

$517 
$426 

'$364 
$300 
35.0 

31.1 

602 
1,029 
$1,317 
$1,242 

$550 
$530 

$321 
$310 

41.7 
42.6 

470 
523 
$1,206 
$1,  167 

$218 
$196 
18.1 

18.7 

46 
48 
$1,096 
$1,071 

$153 
$147 
14.0 

14.3 

2 
2 
$593 

$593 

$22 

$22 
3.6 

3.6 

336 
$1,193 
$1,144 

$92 

7.7 

8.1 

------- 





1 
$1,923 
$1,923 

$41 
2.1 

2.1 

1 
$945 
$945 

$2 
.2 

.2 

2.5 

18 

$1,238 
11,  187 

$33 
2.6 

2.7 

141 
$1,281 
$1,217 

$86 
6.7 

7.1 

26 

$1,228 
$1,217 

$135 
11.0 

11.1 

20 
$1,151 
$1,089 

$107 
9.3 

9.8 

27 

$771 
$771 

$74 
9.6 

9.6 

32 
$1,234 
$1,216 

$92 
7.5 

7.6 

28 
$1.039 
$1,039 

$83 
8.0 

8.0 
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TABLE  XV.— TOTAL  FAMILY  INCOME  AND  INCOME  FROM  CERTAIN 
SOURCES  IN  FAMILIES  WITH  FATHER  AT  WORK,  MOTHER  AT  WORK 
AND  CHILDREN  OF  CERTAIN  SPECIFIED  AGES  AT  WORK— Continued.  ' 

C.— NATIVE  BORN  OF  NATIVE  PARENTS  ONLY:   VIRGINIA,  NORTH  CAROLINA,  SOUTH 
CAROLINA,  GEORGIA,  ALABAMA,  MISSISSIPPI. 


Composition  of  family,  specified  sources 
of  income,  etc. 

Vir- 
ginia. 

North 
Caro- 
lina. 

South 
Caro- 
lina. 

Georgia. 

Ala- 
bama. 

Missis- 
sippi. 

Total. 

Total  number  of  families 

78 
$743 

$669 

51 

$841 

$766 
$287 

34.2 
37.5 

21 
$622 

$568 
$129 

20.8 
22.8 

27 
38 
$955 

$765 
$372 

$237 
$265 

$169 
39.0 
31.0 

44 
57 

$806 

$710 

$287 
$256 
$222 
$198 
35.6 

36.1 

42 
45 
$797 

$741 

$198 
$184 

24.8 
26.7 

499 
$852 

$786 

351 

$910 

$845 
$298 

32.7 
35.2 

60 
$655 

$636 
$191 

29.2 
30.1 

217 
270 

$977 

$853 
$328 

$234 

$263 

$188 
33.5 
27.4 

276 
414 

$952 

$862 
$342 
$304 
$228 
$203 
36.0 

35.3 

296 
325 

$926 

$871 

$196 
$179 

21.2 
22.5 

432 

$919 

$855 

312 

$989 

$931 

$325 

32.9 
34.9 

65 

$692 

$680 
$185 

26.8 
27.2 

167 
222 
$1,125 

$981 
$343 

$237 

$258 

$179 
30.5 
24.2 

227 
332 

$1,060 

$959 
$372 
$331 
$254 
$227 
35.1 

34.6 

260 

279 
$1,029 

$959 

$218 
$203 

21.2 
22.7 

312 

$902 

$832 

212 

$963 

$892 
$316 

32.8 
35.4 

66 
$710 

$(i86 
$197 

27.7 
28.7 

119 
189 
$1;310 

$1,  148 
$442 

$328 
$279 

$207 
33.8 
28.6 

185 
284 
$1,013 

$915 
$374 
$337 
$243 
$219 
36.9 

36.9 

176 
209 
$1,024 

$918 

$223 
$187 

21.7 
24.2 

155 

$986 

$900 

108 
$1,  124 

$1,046 

$274 

24.4 
26.2 

20 

$856 

$792 
$186 

21.8 
23.5 

80 
121 
$1,183 

$1,043 
$416 

$311 
$275 

$206 
35.2 
29.8 

103 
163 

$1,024 

$915 
$355 
$308 
$225 
$195 
34.7 

33.7 

100 
114 
$1,066 

$980 

$218 
$191 

20.4 
22.2 

91 

$845 

$822 

60 
$950 

$931 

$290 

30.5 
31.1 

20 

$675 

$675 
$198 

29.4 
29.4 

31 
37 
$1,059 

$1,016 
$310 

$296 
$260 

$248 
29.3 
29.1 

51 
79 
$975 

$937 
$347 
$315 
$224 
$203 
35.5 

33.6 

56 
59 

$885 

$867 

$174 
$166 

19.7 
20.1 

1,567 

$888 

$822 

1,094 

$963 

$900 
$306 

31.8 
34.0 

25.2 
$695 

$672 
$187 

26.9 
27.9 

641 
877 
$1,106 

$969 

$365 

$265 
$267 

$194 
33.0 
27.3 

886 
1,329 
$995 

$901 
$355 
$317 
$237 
$211 
35.7 

35.2 

930 
1,031 
$980 

$910 

$208 
$188 

21.3 
22.9 

Average  gross  income  per  family  
Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into 
family  fund)  per  family 

Families  with  fathers  at  work 

Average  gross  income  per  family  
Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into 
family  fund)  per  familv 

Average  earnings  of  fathers  ...  . 

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  fathers  of  gross 
income  of  families  

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  fathers  of  net 
income  of  families  

Families  with  mothers  at  work  

Average  gross  income  per  family  . 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into 
family  fund)  per  family  

Average  earnings  of  mothers 

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  mothers  of  gross 
income  of  families 

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  mothers  of  net 
income  of  families  ....         .      ... 

Families  with  males  16  and  over  at  work... 
Number  of  males  16  and  over  at  work.  . 
Average  gross  income  per  family  

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into 
family  fund)  per  family  

Average  earnings  per  family  of  males 
16  and  over 

Average  amount  per  family  paid  into 
family  fund  by  males  16  and  over  
Average  earnings  per  male  16  and  over. 
Average  amount  paid  into  family  fund 
per  male  16  and  over  

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  males  16  and 
over  of  gross  income  of  families  
Per  cent  of  amount  paid  family  by  males 
16  and  over  of  net  income  of  families.  . 

Families  with  females  16  and  over  at  work.  . 
Number  of  females  16  and  over  at  work. 
Average  gross  income  per  family 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into 
family  fund)  per  family  

Average  earnings  per  family  of  females 
16  and  over  

Average  amount  per  family  paid  into 
family  fund  by  females  16  and  over.  . 
Average  earnings  per  female  16  and 

Average  amount  paid  into  family  fund 
per  female  16  and  over 

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  females  16  and 
over  of  gross  income  of  families 

Per  cent  of  amount  paid  into  family 
fund  by  females  16  and  over  of  net 
income"  of  families                   .  .  . 

Families  with  children  14  and  15  at  work.  . 
Number  of  children  14  and  15  at  work.  . 
Average  gross  income  per  family  
Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into 
family  fund  )  per  family  

Average  earnings  per  family  of  children 
14  and  15 

Average  earnings  per  child  14  and  15.  . 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children  14  and 
15  of  gross  income  of  families  

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children  14  and 
15  of  net  income  of  families.  .  .  . 
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TABLE  XV.— TOTAL  FAMILY  INCOME  AND  INCOME  FROM  CERTAIN 
SOURCES  IN  FAMILIES  WITH  FATHER  AT  WORK,  MOTHER  AT  WORK, 
AND  CHILDREN  OF  CERTAIN  SPECIFIED  AGES  AT  WORK— Concluded. 

C.— NATIVE  BORN  OF  NATIVE  PARENTS  ONLY:  VIRGINIA,  NORTH  CAROLINA,  SOUTH 
CAROLINA,  GEORGIA,  ALABAMA,  MISSISSIPPI-Concluded. 


Composition  of  family,  specified  sources 
of  income,  etc. 

Vir- 
ginia. 

North 
Caro- 
lina. 

South 
Caro- 
lina. 

Georgia. 

Ala- 
bama. 

Missis- 
sippi. 

Total. 

Families  with  children  12  and  13  at  work.  . 
N  umber  of  children  12  and  13  at  work  .  . 
Average  gross  income  per  family 

39 
43 

$737 

285 
311 

$874 

247 
273 
$991 

146 
1K3 
$1,179 

95 
103 
$1,015 

53 
59 
$966 

865 
952 

$974 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into 
family  fund)  per  familv.. 

$677 

$815 

$932 

$1,099 

$949 

$943 

$913 

Average  earnings  per  family  of  children 
12  and  13  
Average  earnings  per  child  12  and  13.  .  . 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children  12  and 
13  of  gross  income  of  families 

$159 

$145 

21.7 

$153 

$141 

17.6 

$177 

$k.O 

17.8 

$150 
$134 

12.7 

$159 
$147 

15.7 

$151 
$135 

15.6 

$160 
$146 

16.4 

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children  12  and 
13  of  net  income  of  families 

23.6 

18.8 

19.0 

13.6 

16.8 

16.0 

17.6 

Families  with  children  under  12  at  work.. 
Number  of  children  under  12  at  work.  . 
Average  gross  income  per  family  
Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into 
family  fund)  per  family 

11 
11 
$703 

$703 

106 
127 

$819 

$785 

155 
194 

$927 

$889 

41 
43 

$842 

$748 

39 
43 

$1,161 

$1  105 

47 

58 
$766 

$758 

399 
476 

$888 

$847 

Average  earnings  per  family  of  children 
under  12 

$71 

$100 

$131 

$108 

$106 

$109 

$114 

Average  earnings  per  child  under  12.  .  . 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children  under 
12  of  gross  income  of  families  
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children  under 
12  of  net  income  of  family  

$71 
10.0 
10.0 

$84 
12.2 
12.7 

$105 
14.1 
14.7 

$103 
12.8 
14.4 

$96 
9.2 
9.6 

$89 
14.3 
14.4 

$95 
12.8 
13.4 

Families  havingi  ncome  from  other  sources. 
Average  gross  income  per  family  
Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into 
family  fund)  per  family  

56 
$736 

$667 

419 

$872 

$806 

335 

$944 

$874 

199 
$952 

$879 

126 
$1,028 

$930 

72 

$859 

$840 

1,207 
$915 

$845 

Average  income  per  family  from  other 
sources  

$41 

$70 

$63 

$70 

$72 

$73 

$67 

Per  cent  of  income  from  other  sources 
of  gross  income  of  families 

5  6 

8  1 

6  7 

7  3 

7.0 

8.5 

7.3 

Per  cent  of  income  from  other  sources 
of  net  income  of  families 

6  2 

8  7 

7  2 

7.9 

7.8 

8.7 

8.0 

TABLE  XVI.— CLASSIFIED  INCOME  OF  FAMILIES  HAVING  CHILDREN  UNDER 
14  AT  WORK,  EXCLUDING  EARNINGS  OF  SUCH  CHILDREN. 

This  table  relates  only  to  families  having  children  under  14  years 
of  age  at  work  and,  classifying  the  families  according  to  size,  shows  the 
number  of  each  specified  size  having  annual  income,  after  excluding 
the  earnings  of  the  children  under  14,  of  certain  specified  amounts. 
The  four  New  England  States  covered  in  the  investigation  have  been 
combined  in  one  section  of  the  table  because  the  number  of  families 
found  in  which  children  under  14  were  at  work  was  so  small  as  to 
make  it  impracticable  to  show  the  States  separately.  In  the  six 
Southern  States,  because  of  the  fact  that  many  children  12  and  13 
years  of  age  or  younger  are  employed,  a  sufficient  number  of  repre- 
sentative families  were  found  to  justify  a  tabulation  of  the  facts  to 
which  the  present  table  relates,  State  by  State.  The  data  in  regard 
to  family  income  were  secured  from  the  members  of  the  family  in  the 
home,  as  described  in  the  case  of  the  preceding  table.  The  figures 
are  necessarily  only  approximate.  The  probability  of  error  in  these 
figures  is  discussed  in  detail  on  pages  416  to  418. 

An  examination  of  the  part  of  the  table  relating  to  New  England 

Iows  that  of  the  47  representative  families  having  children  under  14 
' 
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years  of  age  at  work  from  whom  detailed  information  was  secured 
only  2  of  the  families  had  as  few  as  4  persons,  6  having  5  persons,  7 
having  6  persons,  and  16  having  9  or  more  members  each.  Of  the  16 
families  with  9  or  more  members  2  had  an  income  during  the  year, 
excluding  the  earnings  of  the  children  under  14,  of  $300  to  $399,  1  of 
$600  to  $699,  2  of  $700  to  $799,  while  3  had  $1,500  to  $1,999,  and  1 
had  an  income  of  $2,000  or  over.  The  figures  relating  to  each  of  the 
Southern  States  may  be  read  in  like  manner. 

TABLE  XVI.— FAMILIES  HAVING  CHILDREN  UNDER  14  YEARS  OF  AGE 
AT  WORK,  BY  SIZE  OF  FAMILY  AND  INCOME  OF  FAMILY,  EXCLUD- 
ING EARNINGS  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  14,  FOR  FOUR  NEW  ENGLAND 
STATES  COMBINED  AND  FOR  EACH  SOUTHERN  STATE. 


Size  of  family. 

Families  having  annual  income  (excluding  earnings  of  children  under  14)  of— 

Total. 

Un- 
der 
$300. 

$300 
to 
$399. 

$400 
to 
$499. 

$500 
to 
$599.' 

$600 
to 
$699. 

$700 
to 
$799. 

$800 
to 

$899. 

$900    $1,000 
to        to 
$999.  $1,099. 

j 

$1,100 
to 
$1,199. 

$1,200 
to 
$1,499. 

$1,500 
to 
$1,999. 

$2,000 
and 
over. 

NEW  ENGLAND 
GROUP. 

3  persons 

1 

• 

1 
1 

6 
7 
8 
8 

16 

4  persons 

1 

1 

4 

1 

6  persons 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 
1 

2 

1 
2 

1 

8  persons 

1 
2 
9 

1 
3 
5 

1 
1 

3 

1 
1 

9    persons    and 
over 

? 

1 

Total  

VIRGINIA. 

3  persons 

4 

3 

3 

1 
3 

4 

2 

3 

8 

3 

2 

47 

3 
5 

7 
7 
4 
5 

11 

4  persons  
5  persons 

3 
3 

1 

2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

2 
1 

1 
1 

"Y 

1 
1 
1 

6  persons  
7  persons 

"i" 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9    persons    and 
over 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Total  

NORTH  CARO- 
LINA. 

3  persons 

12 

6 

5 

3 
1 
4 

7 
8 
8 

7 

3 

4 

4 

i 

2 

3 

1 

2 

42 

11 
17 
36 
49 
61 
58 

82 

5 
4 
11 

7 
7 
4 

5 

1 
3 

7 
6 
6 
2 

6 
3 
5 
7 
9 

7 
38 

4  persons 

2 
3 
5 

7 
9 

12 
38 

1 

5  persons 

4 
3 
9 
6 

9 

i 

6 

7 
8 

15 

5 
3 
5 

6 
21 

1 
2 
2 
1 

7 

..... 

2 
3 

3 

1 
1 

2 
3 

4 

6  persons  

1 
1 



7  persons  
8  persons 

9    persons    and 
over  . 

6 

Total  

SOUTH  CARO- 
LINA. 

2  persons  
3  persons  
4  persons 

43 

1 
3 
7 
10 
12 
7 
4 

26 

38 

31 

37 

13 

10 

11 

8 

;__ 

314 

1 

6 
21 
36 
57 
50 
44 

85 

1 
2 
3 

5 

7 
6 

2 
26 

1 
3 
5 

8 
5 

7 

1 
30 

1 

2 
4 
15 
3 

2 

7 
33 

4 

7 
5 
6 
5 

7 
34 

1 
3 
1 
10 
1 

13 
29 

1 
3 
5 

7 
4 

11 
31 

"3 
3 
3 

11 
21 

1 

1 
2 

10 

5  persons  
6  persons 

1 

4 

1 

7  persons 

8  persons  
9    persons    and 
over  

6 
9 

2 

7 

1 

3 

Total  

44 

16 

7 

16 

9 

4 

300 
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TABLE  XVI.— FAMILIES  HAVING  CHILDREN  UNDER  14  YEARS  OF  AGE 
AT  WORK,  BY  SIZE  OF  FAMILY  AND  INCOME  OF  FAMILY,  EXCLUDING 
EARNINGS  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  14,  FOR  FOUR  NEW  ENGLAND 
STATES  COMBINED  AND  FOR  EACH  SOUTHERN  STATE— Concluded. 


Far 

ailies 

bavin 

gant 

iual  ir 

icorm 

(exc 

ludin 

g  earnin 

gs  of  ch 

ildren  i 

aider  14 

)of- 

Size  of  family. 

Un- 
der 

$300. 

$300 
to 

$399. 

$400 
to 
$499. 

$500 
to 

$599. 

$600 
to 
$699. 

$700 
to 
$799. 

$800 
to 
$899. 

$900 
to 

$999. 

$1,000 
to 
$1,099. 

$1,100 
to 
$1,199. 

$1,200 
to 
$1,499. 

$1,500 
to 
$1,999. 

$2,000 
and 
over. 

fami- 
lies. 

GEORGIA. 

3  persons 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

3 

3 

3 

1 

10 

5  persons 

6 

2 

6 

2 

4 

?, 

2 

1 

25 

7 

4 

6 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

1 

1 

32 

7  persons 

4 

1 

1 

2 

2 

7 

1 

1 

4 

3 

j 

27 

8  persons  

1 

1 

4 

8 

4 

3 

8 

8 

3 

2 

2 

3 

1 

33 

9    persons    and 
over 

2 

3 

1 

3 

5 

4 

1 

1 

2 

7 

3 

32 

Total  

24 

14 

21 

13 

16 

20 

15 

9 

9 

5 

12 

7 

1 

166 

ALABAMA. 

4  persons 

3 

1 

5 

5  persons 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

g 

2 

1 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

14 

7  persons 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

22 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

14 

9    persons    and 
over  

1 

3 

3 

6 

?, 

4 

2 

1 

3 

g 

2 

1 

36 

Total  

7 

5 

11 

9 

12 

10* 

9 

7 

4 

8 

12 

4 

1 

99 

MISSISSIPPI. 

3  persons 

3 

3 

4  persons  . 

4 

1 

5 

5  persons 

5 

4 

2 

1 

12 

6  persons  

2 

4 

1 

1 

2 

10 

7  persons 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

13 

8  persons 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

11 

9    persons    and 
over  

?, 

a 

4 

1 

4 

8 

2 

2 

3 

23 

Total 

12 

12 

g 

10 

4 

10 

7 

5 

3 

1 

5 

77 

TABLE  XVII.— CLASSIFIED  INCOME  OF  FAMILIES  HAVING  CHILDEEN  UNDER 
16  AT  WORK,  EXCLUDING  EARNINGS  OF  SUCH  CHILDREN,  FOR  FOUR 
NEW  ENGLAND  STATES. 

This  table  relates  only  to  families  having  children  under  16  years 
of  age  at  work,  and,  classifying  the  families  according  to  size,  shows 
the  number  of  each  specified  size  having  annual  income,  after  ex- 
cluding the  earnings  of  children  under  16,  of  certain  specified  amounts. 
The  figures  are  presented  for  each  of  the  four  New  England  States 
investigated,  separately.  The  data  in  regard  to  family  income 
were  secured  from  the  members  of  the  family  in  the  home,  as  de- 
scribed in  connection  with  Table  XV.  The  figures  are  necessarily 
only  approximate.  The  probability  of  error  in  these  figures  is  dis- 
cussed in  detail  on  pages  416  to  418. 

Reference  to  that  part  of  the  table  relating  to  Maine,  for  ex- 
ample, shows  that  of  the  114  representative  families  having  children 
under  16  years  of  age  at  work,  from  which  detailed  information  was 
secured,  only  10  of  the  families  had  as  few  as  4  persons  each,  7  having 
5  persons,  11  having  6  persons,  and  45  having  9  or  more  members 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 48, 
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each.  Of  the  45  families  with  9  or  more  members,  the  family  income, 
after  excluding  the  earnings  of  the  children  under  16,  was  in  three 
cases  under  $300,  in  two  cases  $300  to  $399,  in  three  cases  $400  to 
$499,  while  three  had  incomes  from  $1,500  to  $1,999  and  four  in- 
comes of  $2,000  or  over.  The  figures  for  each  of  the  other  States  may 
be  read  in  like  manner. 

TABLE  XVII.— FAMILIES  HAVING  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE 
AT  WORK,  BY  SIZE  OF  FAMILY  AND  INCOME  OF  FAMILY,  EX- 
CLUDING EARNINGS  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  16,  FOR  MAINE,  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE,  MASSACHUSETTS,  AND  RHODE  ISLAND. 


State  and  size  of 
family. 

Families  having  annual  income  (excluding  earnings  of  children  under  16)  of— 

Total 
fami- 
lies. 

Un- 
der 
$300. 

$300 
to 

$399. 

$400 
to 
$499. 

$500 
to 
$599. 

$600 
to 
$699. 

$700 
to 
$799. 

$800 
to 
$899. 

$900 
to 
$999. 

$1,000 
to 
$1,099. 

$1,100 
to 
$1,199. 

$1,200 
to 
$1,499. 

$1,500 
to 
$1,999. 

$2,000 
and 
over. 

MAINE. 

3  persons 

1 
3 

1 

1 

3 

7 
7 
11 
20 
21 
45 

4  persons. 

?, 

1 

1 

5  persons 

2 

1 
2 
3 
5 
1 

1 
2 
3 
1 
1 

2 
1 
2 

4 
2 

1 
2 
1 
4 
6 

6  persons  
7  persons 

1 

"~i~ 

2 

1 

4 
1 
2 

1 

1 
1 
3 

4 
2 
13 

8  persons.  . 

1 

1 
2 

1 
3 

9  persons  and  over 
Total 

3 

2 

3 

4 

9 

6 

5 

14 

9 
"Y 

11 

14 

8 

5 

5 

20 

4 

4 

114 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

3  persons. 

2 

1 
1 

3 
2 
3 
5 
5 
10 
15 

4  persons 

5  persons 

1 
1 
1 
2 

1 

i 

6  persons  
7  persons 

"Y 

2 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
2 

1 
1 

8  persons 

1 
2 

..... 

i 

2 

1 
1 

9  persons  and  over 
Total  

1 

3 

1 

5 

1 

6 

5 

6 

4 

1 

5 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

43 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

2  persons 

1 

4 
3 
4 
4 
4 
2 
3 

13 
25 
33 
33 
36 
27 
58 

3  persons. 

2 
4 
4 
4 
2 
2 
2 

1 

4 

"**«' 

2 
4 
6 

2 
6 
2 
2 
4 
1 
4 

2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
5 
4 

2 
1 
4 
1 
1 
2 
3 

4  persons 

1 
3 
4 
6 
3 
3 

3 
4 
3 
3 
..... 

1 
5 
4 
4 
3 
10 

5  persons  

2 
2 
4 
2 
3. 

2 
2 
2 
2 
8 

1 

6  persons  

7  persons 

1 
1 
1 
3 

2 

""e" 

8  persons. 

9  persons  and  over 
Total 

25 
4 

20 

22 

21 

17 

-     --_ 

14 

' 

20 

16 

—  -—    — 

1 

13 

6 

: 

27 

16 

9 

226 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

3  persons. 

5 
5 
9 
15 
16 
21 
38 

4  persons 

1 

1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
5 

"Y 

1 

2 
3 

2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 

1 

5  persons.      .  . 

1 

""3" 
1 

2 

1 

1 
2 

""2" 

1 

2 
1 
.        6 

""9" 

6  persons 

2 

1 

1 
1 

3 

4 

1 

""2" 
4 

""i" 

4 
4 

7  persons  

""3" 
2 

8  persons 

9  persons  and  over 
Total 

2 

1 

4 

6 

3 

6 

9 

6 

12 

8 

10 

6 

9 

18 

7 

9 

109 

TABLE  XVm.— CLASSIFIED  INCOME  OF  FAMILIES  HAVING  CHILDREN 
UNDER  16  AT  WORK,  EXCLUDING  EARNINGS  OF  SUCH  CHILDREN,  FOR 
FOUR  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES  COMBINED. 

Table  XVIII  is  in  all  respects  like  the  preceding  Table  XVII  in 
form,  save  that  the  families  are  grouped  according  to  the  nativity 
of  the  head  of  the  family  instead  of  according  to  State.  The  table 
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relates,  just  as  in  case  of  Table  XVII,  only  to  families  having  children 
under  16  years  of  age  at  work  and,  classifying  the  families  according 
to  size,  shows  the  number  of  each  specified  size  having  annual  in- 
come, after  excluding  the  earnings  of  the  children  under  16,  of 
certain  specified  amounts.  The  families  for  which  detailed  data  were 
secured  in  the  four  New  England  States  covered  are  grouped  accord- 
ing to  the  nativity  of  the  head  of  the  family  into  native  of  native 
parents,  native  of  foreign  parents,  foreign  born,  and  all  nativities. 
The  data  in  regard  to  family  income  were  secured  from  the  members 
of  the  family  in  the  home,  as  described  in  connection  with  Table  XV. 
The  figures  are  necessarily  only  approximate.  The  probability  of 
error  in  these  figures  is  discussed  in  detail  on  pages  416  to  418. 

An  examination  of  the  part  of  the  table  relating  to  families 
whose  heads  were  foreign  born  shows  that  of  the  440  representative 
families  of  that  class  having  children  under  16  years  of  age  at  work, 
from  which  detailed  information  was  secured,  23  had  3  persons  or 
less  each,  32  families  had  4  persons,  48  had  5  persons,  and  133  had 

9  or  more  members  each.    Of  the  133  families  having  9  or  more  mem- 
bers, 5  had  incomes  during  the  year,  excluding  the  earnings  of  the 
children  under  16,  of  less  than  $300,  4  had  incomes  of  $300  to  $399, 

10  had  incomes  of  $400  to  $499,  while  16  had  $1,500  to  $1,999,  and 
14  had  $2,000  or  over.    The  figures  for  the  families  of  other  nativities 
may  be  studied  in  like  manner. 

TABLE  XVIII.— FAMILIES  HAVING  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE 
AT  WORK,  BY  SIZE  OF  FAMILY  AND  INCOME  OF  FAMILY,  EXCLUDING 
EARNINGS  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  16,  AND  BY  NATIVITY  OF  HEAD  OF 
FAMILY,  FOR  FOUR  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES  COMBINED. 


Nativity  of  head 
of  family  and  size 
of  family. 



NATIVE  OF  NA- 
TIVE PARENTS. 

4  persons 

Families  having  annual  income  (excluding  earnings  of  children  under  16)  of— 

Total 
fami- 
lies. 

Un- 
der 
$300. 

$300 
to 
$399. 

$400 
to 
$499. 

2 

$500 
to 
$599. 

$600 
to 
$699. 

$700 
to 
$799. 

$800 
to 

$899. 

$900 
to 
$999. 

$1,000 
to 
$1,099. 

$1,100 
to 
$1,199. 

$1,200 
to 
$1,499. 

$1,500 
to 
$1,999. 

$2,000 
and 
over. 

2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
7 

5  persons 

1 

1 

6  persons  

1 

1 

7  persons 

1 

8  persons 

1 

1 
1 

9  persons  and  over 
Total  

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
1 

2 

-.-.  ^ 

•     - 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

-  •  -  '  

1 

: 

16 

NATIVE  OF  FOR- 
EIGN PARENTS. 

3  persons  

1 

2 
5 
2 
5 
2 
4 
16 

4  persons  

1 

2 

1 

1 

5  persons. 

1 

1 

6  persons  

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7  persons  

1 

8  persons. 

3 

1 
3 

9  persons  and  over 
Total  

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

2 

4 

1 

7 

5 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

36 
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TABLE  XVIII.— FAMILIES  HAVING  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE 
AT  WORK,  BY  SIZE  OF  FAMILY  AND  INCOME  OF  FAMILY,  EXCLUDING 
EARNINGS  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  16,  AND  BY  NATIVITY  OF  HEAD  OF 
FAMILY,  FOR  FOUR  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES  COMBINED— Concluded. 


Nativity  of  head 
of  family  and  size 
of  family. 

Females  having  annual  income  (excluding  earnings  of  children  under  16)  of  — 

Total 
fami- 
lies. 

Un- 
der 
$300. 

$300 
to 
$399. 

$400 
to 
$499. 

$500 
to 
$599. 

$600 
to 
$699. 

$700 
to 

$799. 

$800 
to 

$899. 

$900 
to 
$999. 

$1,000 
to 
$1,099. 

$1,100 
to 
$1,199. 

$1,200 
to 
$1,499. 

$1,500 
to 
$1,999. 

$2,000 
and 
over. 

FOREIGN  BORN. 

2  persons  

1 
11 

5 
3 
6 
6 
5 
5 

1 

22 
32 
48 
57 
74 
73 
133 

3  persons  

2 
4 
4 
5 
3 
2 
4 

1 
2 
2 
7 
6 
7 
10 

3 

8 
5 
5 
9 
7 
8 

3 
3 
4 
6 
5 
9 
6 

1 
1 
7 
2 
4 
5 
11 

1 

4  persons 

1 
5 
5 
9 
9 
7 

5 
6 
7 
6 
3 
7 

1 
2 
4 
4 
7 
6 

2 
7 
5 
14 
5 
30 

""2" 
3 
2 
5 
16 

..... 

"'3' 
4 
14 

5  persons  

6  persons 

2 
3 
5 
9 

7  persons  

8  persons 

9  persons  and  over 
Total 

42 
1 

24 

35 

45 

36 

31 

36 

35 

24 

• 

19 

63 

28 

• 

22 

440 

1 

24 
39 
52 
64 
77 
79 
156 

ALL  NATIVITIES. 

2  persons 

3  persons  

11 

6 
4 
6 
6 
5 
6 

3 
4 

6 
6 
3 
2 
6 

1 

4 

2 
8 
6 
7 
11 

3 
10 
5 
5 

9 
7 
10 

3 
3 
4 
6 
5 
9 
8 

2 
2 
8 
4 
4 
9 
12 

1 

4  persons     

1 
5 
7 
9 
10 
11 

5 
6 

8 
8 
3 
8 

2 
2 
4 
4 

7 
8 

2 
7 
5 
15 
6 
32 

5  persons 

2 
3 
2 
5 
18 

1 
..... 

4 
15 

6  persons  

2 
3 
5 
11 

7  persons 

8  persons  

9  persons  and  over 
Total  .. 

45 

30 

39 

49 

38 

41 

43 

39 

27 

21 

67 

30 

23 

492 

TABLE  XIX.— INCOME  AND    HOUSING  CONDITIONS  OF   FAMILIES    OWNING 

AND  RENTING  HOMES. 

This  table  shows  for  each  State  the  housing  conditions,  the  income, 
and  the  cost  of  rent,  of  representative  families  owning  homes  and 
renting  homes  either  from  the  employing  company  or  from  other 
persons.  The  statistics  are  shown  with  the  families  grouped  accord- 
ing to  nativity  of  the  head  of  the  family  as  well  as  for  all  the  families 
in  each  State  from  which  detailed  information  was  secured.  The 
families  included  in  the  table  are  the  same  as  those  included  in 
Tables  XIV  and  XV  preceding,  and  are  in  all  cases  families  having 
one  or  more  woman  or  child  members  employed  in  the  cotton  mills 
covered  by  this  investigation.  The  selection  of  the  families  has 
been  explained  in  connection  with  Table  XIV.  The  income,  also, 
was  explained  in  connection  with  Table  XV.  It  should  be  said  here, 
however,  of  the  incomes,  that  while  they  were  secured  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  in  the  home  they  are  necessarily  only  approximate. 
The  probability  of  error  in  the  figures  relating  to  income  is  discussed 
in  detail  on  pages  416  to  418.  The  table  is  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions, Section  A  presenting  the  facts  by  nativity  for  each  of  the  four 
New  England  States  covered  by  the  investigation,  Section  B  by  na- 
tivity and  race  for  the  four  New  England  States  covered  combined, 
Section  C  for  the  whole  group  of  families  for  each  of  the  six  Southern 
States,  practically  all  the  employees  there  being  born  in  this  country 
of  native  parents. 
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An  examination  of  that  part  of  Section  A  relating  to  Maine  shows 
a  total  of  155  families,  from  which  information  was  secured.  Of  these 
families  26,  or  16.8  per  cent,  occupied  separate  houses,  and  129, 
or  83.2  per  cent,  lived  in  apartment  or  tenement  buildings.  In  the 
apartment  or  tenement  buildings  in  which  these  129  families  lived 
there  was  an  average  of  6.2  families  in  each  building;  this  includes 
all  families  living  in  the  buildings,  whether  included  in  this  investi- 
gation or  not.  The  average  number  of  rooms  per  family  used  for 
sleeping  purposes  was  3.6,  and  the  average  number  of  persons  per 
sleeping  room  was  2.1.  The  families  owning  their  homes  numbered 
18,  or  11.6  per  cent  of  the  total  families.  In  these  families  the  aver- 
age gross  income  per  family  was  $1,489,  the  average  net  income 
(amount  paid  into  family  fund)  per  family  was  $1,323,  the  differ- 
ence being  due  to  amounts  retained  for  personal  use  by  certain 
members  of  the  family.  The  average  number  of  rooms  per  family 
for  the  families  owning  homes  was  6.8.  Similar  information  is  pre- 
sented for  families  renting  company  houses  and  families  renting 
noncompany  houses.  The  information  for  each  of  the  other  States 
covered  by  the  investigation  may  be  read  in  like  manner  in  Section 

A,  and  for  the  families  of  the  races  most  frequently  found  in  Section 

B,  and  for  the  individual  States  for  the  group  of  Southern  States  in 
Section  C. 
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TABLE  XIX — FAMILIES  OWNING  AND  RENTING  HOMES,  INCOME 

A.— BY  NATIVITY:  MAINE,    NEW   HAMPSHIRE,    MASSACHUSETTS,    RHODE    ISLAND. 


Mar- 
ginal 
nura- 
ber. 

Nativity  of  head  of  family. 

Maine. 

Native 
of 
native 
par- 
ents. 

Native 
of 
foreign 
par- 
ents. 

Foreign 
born. 

Total. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 

18 
19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 

29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

ALL  FAMILIES. 

Total  number  of  families  

3 
1 
33.3 
2 
66.7 
2.0 

19 
12 
4.0 
1.6 

14 
3 
21.4 
11 

78.6 
3.1 

92 
47 
3.4 
2.0 

2 
14.3 
$1,211 
$1,211 
5.5 

12 
85.7 

138 
22 
15.9 
116 

84.1 
6.4 

1,087 
502 
3.6 
2.2 

16 
11.6 
$1,524 
$1,337 
7.0 

122 
88.4 

21 
17.2 

$1,219 
$1,153 
$71 
5.8 
6.2 
6.4 
$0.93 

101 
82.8 

$1,213 
$1,150 
$101 
8.4 
8.8 
5.6 
$1.50 

155 
26 
16.8 
129 
83.2 
6.2 

1,198 
561 
3.6 
2.1 

18 
11.6 
$1,489 
$1,323 
6.8 

137 

88.4 

21 
15.3 

$1,219 
$1,153 
$71 
5.8 
6.2 
6.4 
$0.93 

116 
84.7 

$1,224 
$1,145 
$102 
8.3 
8.9 
5.8 
$1.46 

Number  occupying  separate  house 

Per  cent  occupying  separate  house  

Number  in  apartment  or  tenement  building 

Per  cent  in  apartment  or  tenement  building  

Average  number  of  families  per  apartment  or  tenement  building 
(including  all  families  in  such  buildings). 
Total  number  of  persons  sleeping  in  houses.  . 

Total  number  of  rooms  used  lor  sleeping 

Average  number  of  rooms  per  family  used  for  sleeping  
Average  number  of  persons  per  sleeping  room 

FAMILIES  OWNING  HOMES. 

Number  of  families  owning  homes  .  ..  . 

Per  cent  of  families  owning  homes 

Average  gross  income  per  family  

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund)  per  family 

Average  number  of  rooms  per  family 

FAMILIES  RENTING  HOMES. 

Number  of  families  renting  homes 

3 
100.0 

Per  cent  of  families  renting  homes  

FAMILIES  RENTING  COMPANY  HOUSES. 

Number  of  families  renting  company  houses 

Per  cent  of  families  renting  company  houses  of  families  renting 
homes. 
Average  gross  income  per  family  

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund)  per  family 

Average  rent  paid  per  family  per  year 

Per  cent  of  gross  income  devoted  to  rent  

Per  cent  of  net  income  devoted  to  rent 

Average  number  of  rooms  per  family  

Average  rent  per  room  per  month  

FAMILIES  RENTING  NONCOMPANY  HOUSES. 

Number  of  families  renting  noncompany  houses  

3 

100.0 

51,328 
$797 
$120 
9.0 
15.1 
9.0 
11.11 

12 

100.0 

$1,295 
$1,184 
$104 
8.0 
8.7 
6.1 
$1.42 

Per  cent  of  families  renting  noncompany  houses  of  families  rent- 
ing homes. 
Average  gross  income  per  family  

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund)  per  family.. 
Average  rent  paid  per  family  per  year  ".  

Per  cent  of  gross  income  devoted  to  rent  

Per  cent  of  net  income  devoted  to  rent 

Average  number  of  rooms  per  family  

Average  rent  per  room  per  month  
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PER  FAMILY,  COST  OF  RENT,  AND  HOUSING  CONDITIONS. 

A.— BY  NATIVITY:    MAINE,  NEW    HAMPSHIRE,    MASSACHUSETTS,   RHODE    ISLAND. 


Nativity  of  head  of  family. 

New  Hampshire. 

Massachusetts. 

Rhode  Island. 

Mar- 

ginal 

Native 

Native 

Native 

Native 

Native 

Native 

aum- 
ber. 

of 

native 
par- 

of 
foreign 
pa,- 

Foreign 
born. 

Total. 

of 

native 
par- 

of 
foreign 
par- 

Foreign 
born. 

Total. 

of 
native 
par- 

of 
foreign 
par- 

Foreign 
born. 

Total. 

ents. 

ents. 

ents. 

ents. 

ents. 

ents. 

2 

3 

79 

84 

32 

24 

382 

438 

4 

14 

159 

177 

1 

1 

2 

31 

34 

9 

5 

82 

96 

1 

5 

31 

37 

2 

50.0 

66.7 

39  2 

40.5 

28.1 

20.8 

21.5 

21.9 

25.0 

35.7 

19.5 

20.9 

3 

1 

1 

48 

50 

23 

19 

300 

342 

3 

9 

128 

140 

4 

50.0 

33.3 

60.8 

59.5 

71.9 

79.2 

78.5 

78.1 

75.0 

64.3 

80.5 

79.1 

5 

6.0 

2.0 

«5.0 

o4.9 

5.1 

3.6 

4.3 

4.3 

2.7 

3.7 

4.6 

4.5 

6 

6 

29 

565 

600 

188 

153 

2,498 

2,839 

21 

100 

1,181 

1,302 

7 

6 

12 

273 

291 

109 

75 

1,234 

1,418 

12 

53 

553 

618 

8 

3.0 

4.0 

3.5 

3.5 

3.4 

3.1 

3.2 

3.2 

3.0 

3.8 

3.5 

3.5 

9 

1.0 

2.4 

2.1 

2.1 

1.7 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

1.8 

1.9 

2.1 

2.1 

10 

1 

9 

10 

3 

2 

63 

68 

2 

28 

30 

11 

50.0 

11.4 

11.9 

9.4 

8.3 

16.5 

15.5 

14.3 

17.6 

16.9 

12 

$569 

§1,310 

$1,236 

$1,315 

$1,102 

$1,573 

$1,  548 

$1,402 

$1,590 

$1,  578 

13 

$569 

$1,310 

$1,  236 

$1,175 

$1,102 

$1,490 

$1,  464 

$1,  402 

$1,528 

$1,519 

14 

9.0 

7.3 

7.5 

6.3 

8.0 

6.2 

6.3 

8.5 

6.7 

6.8 

15 

1 

3 

70 

74 

29 

22 

319 

370 

4 

12 

131 

147 

16 

50.0 

100.0 

88.6 

88.1 

90.6 

91.7 

83.5 

84.5 

100.0 

85.7 

82.4 

83.1 

17 

2 

30 

32 

5 

8 

51 

64 

4 

83 

87 

18 

66.7 

42.9 

43.2 

17.2 

36.4 

16.0 

17.3     

33.3 

63.4 

59.2 

19 

$944 

$1,019 

$1,014 

$999 

$1,250 

$1,038 

$1,062 

$1,659 

$1,333 

$1,348 

20 

$944 

$1,007 

$1,003 

$999 

$1,051 

$1,  032 

$1,032 

$1,659 

$1,286 

$1,303 

21 

$36 

$71 

$70 

$111 

$85 

$76 

$80 

$90 

$75 

$76 

22 

5.7 

7.0 

6.9 

11.1 

6.8 

7.3 

7.5 

5.4 

5.7 

5.6 

23 

5.7 

7.1 

7.0 

11.1 

8.1 

7.4 

7.7 

5.4 

5.9 

5.8 

24 

3.7 

6.2 

6.1 

6.6 

6.5 

6.6 

6.6 

6.3 

6.0 

6.0 

25 

$0.82 

$0.97 

$0.96 

$1.40 

$1.09 

$0.96 

$1.01 

$1.20 

$1.05 

$1.05 

26 

1 

1 

40 

42 

24 

14 

268 

306 

4 

8 

•    48 

60 

27 

100.0 

33.3 

57.1 

56.8 

82.8 

63.6 

84.0 

82.7 

100.0 

66.7 

36.6 

40.8 

28 

$752 

$974 

$1,006 

$999 

$1,110 

$971 

$1,044 

$1,046 

$887 

$1,166 

$1,339 

$1,286 

29 

$752 

$974 

$962 

$957 

$1,065 

$968 

$1,008 

$1,010 

$887 

$1,166 

$1,181 

$1,160 

30 

$66 

$96 

$105 

$104 

$126 

$104 

$117 

$117 

$135 

$99 

$100 

$102 

31 

8.8 

9.9 

10.4 

10.4 

11.3 

10.7 

11.2 

11.2 

15.2 

8.5 

7.5 

8.0 

32 

8.8 

9.9 

10.9 

10.8 

11.8 

10.7 

11.6 

11.6 

15.2 

8.5 

8.5 

8.8 

33 

4.0 

8.0 

6.0 

6.0 

5.6 

4.8 

5.3 

5.3 

6.0 

5.5 

5.4 

5.4 

34 

$1.38 

$1.00 

$1.45 

$1.43 

$1.87 

$1.81 

$1.86 

$1.86 

$1.87 

$1.50 

$1.55 

$1.57 

35 

a  Not  including  one  apartment  house  with  number  in  apartment  not  reported. 
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TABLE  XIX.— FAMILIES  OWNING  AND  RENTING  HOMES,  INCOME  PER 

B.— BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE:  FOUR  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES  COMBINED. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Nativity  and  race  of  head  of 
family. 

Native 
of 
native 
parents, 
Ameri- 
can 
white. 

Native  of  foreign  par- 
ents. 

French 
Cana- 
dian. 

Eng- 
lish. 

Irish. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 

18 
19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 

29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

ALL  FAMILIES. 

Total  number  of  families  

41 
12 
29.3 
29 
70.7 
4.7 

234 
139 
3.4 
1.7 

4 
9.8 
$1,129 
$1,024 
7.0 

37 
90.2 

5 
13.5 

$999 
$999 
$111 
11.1 
11.1 
6.6 
$1.40 

32 
86.5 

$1,091 
$1,008 
$124 
11.4 
12.3 
5.9 
$1.75 

30 
11 
36.7 
19 
63.3 
3.7 

220 
110 
3.7 
2.0 

6 
20.0 

$1,238 
$1.238 
7.3 

24 
80.0 

8 
33.3 

$1,311 
$1,311 
$88 
6.7 
6.7 
6.3 
$1.17 

16 
66.7 

$1,001 
$1,001 
$94 
9.4 
9.4 
5.5 
$1.43 

5 
1 

20.0 
4 
80.0 
2.5 

25 
15 
3.0 
1.7 

16 
3 
18.7 
13 
81.3 
3.3 

94 
47 
2.9 
2.0 

Number  occupying  separate  house 

Per  cent  occupying  separate  house  

Number  in  apartment  or  tenement  building 

Per  cent  in  apartment  or  tenement  building  

Average  number  of  families  per  apartment  or  tenement  building 
(including  all  families  in  such  buildings). 
Total  number  of  persons  sleeping  in  houses  

Total  number  of  rooms  used  for  sleeping 

Average  number  of  rooms  per  family  used  for  sleeping  

Average  number  of  persons  per  sleeping  room 

FAMILIES  OWNING  HOMES. 

Number  of  families  owning  homes  

Per  ce_nt  of  families  owning  homes 

Average  gross  income  per  family  

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund)  per  family.. 
A  vpragft  nyrnbp''  of  rnoTV*  p^r  ffvnily 

FAMILIES  RENTING  HOMES. 

Number  of  families  renting  homes 

5 
100.0 

1 

20.0 

$1,082 
$1,082 
$83 
7.7 
7.7 
6.0 
$1.16 

4 

80.0 

$1,588 
$1,477 
$135 
8.5 
9.1 
5.8 
$1.96 

16 
100.0 

2 
12.5 

$1,515 
$1,059 
$72 
4.8 
6.8 
6.5 
$0.92 

14 
87.5 

$1,082 
$1,015 
$1C2 
9.5 
10.1 
5.4 
$1.59 

Per  cent  of  families  renting  homes  

FAMILIES  RENTING  COMPANY  HOUSES. 

Number  of  families  renting  company  houses 

Per  cent  of  families  renting  company  houses  of  families  renting 
homes. 
Average  gross  income  per  family  

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund)  per  family.. 
Average  rent  paid  per  family  per  year  

Per  cent  of  gross  income  devoted  to  rent  

Per  cent  of  net  income  devoted  to  rent 

Average  number  of  rooms  per  family  

Average  rent  per  room  per  month  . 

FAMILIES  RENTING  NONCOMPANY  HOUSES. 

Number  of  families  renting  noncompany  houses  

Per  cent  of  families  renting  noncompany  houses  of  families  rent- 
ing homes. 
Average  gross  income  per  family  

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund)  per  family. 
Average  rent  paid  per  family  per  year  

Per  cent  of  gross  income  devoted  to  rent  

Per  cent  of  net  income  devoted  to  rent 

Average  number  of  rooms  per  family  

Average  rent  per  room  per  month  . 
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FAMILY,  COST  OF  RENT,  AND  HOUSING  CONDITIONS— Continued. 

B.-BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE:  FOUR  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES  COMBINED. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Native  of  foreign 
parents. 

Foreign  born. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 

All 

ber. 

nativi- 

Portu- 
guese. 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

French 
Cana- 
dian. 

Eng- 
lish. 

Irish. 

Italian. 

Polish. 

Portu- 
guese. 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

ties. 

1 

3 

55 

392 

84 

98 

27 

46 

54 

57 

758 

854 

1 

15 

77 

22 

27 

9 

4 

13 

14 

166 

193 

2 

27.3 

19.6 

26.2 

27.6 

33.3 

8.7 

24.1 

24.6 

21.9 

22.6 

3 

1 

3 

40 

315 

62 

71 

18 

42 

41 

43 

592 

661 

4 

100.0 

100.0 

72.7 

80.4 

73.8 

72.4 

66.7 

91.3 

75.9 

75.4 

78.1 

77.4 

5 

2.0 

4.0 

3.4 

5.4 

3.6 

3.0 

3.2 

a  5.  4 

4.5 

4.0 

4.8 

«4.8 

6 

12 

23 

374 

2,985 

455 

579 

223 

328 

408 

353 

5,331 

5,939 

7 

4 

11 

187 

1,380 

248 

312 

101 

153 

184 

184 

2,562 

2,888 

8 

4.0 

3.7 

3.4 

3.5 

3.0 

3.2 

3.7 

3.3 

3.4 

3.2 

3.4 

3.4 

9 

3.0 

2.1 

2.0 

2.2 

1.8 

1.9 

2.2 

2.1 

2.2 

1.9 

2.1 

2.1 

10 

6 

48 

18 

17 

8 

3 

14 

8 

116 

126 

11 

10.9 

12.2 

21.4 

17.3 

29.6 

6.5 

25.9 

14.0 

15.3 

14.8 

12 

$1,  238 

$1,522 

$1,  444 

$1,  908 

$1,  368 

$1,269 

$1,556 

$1,468 

$1,550 

$1,521 

13 

$1,  238 

$1,434 

$1,  418 

$1,  682 

$1,  239 

$1,  269 

$1,556 

$1,420 

$1,  464 

$1,  439 

14 

7.3 

6.4 

6.3 

6.8 

7.1 

6.3 

5.7 

7.8 

6.5 

6.6 

15 

1 

3 

49 

344 

66 

81 

19 

43 

40 

49 

642 

728 

16 

100.0 

100.0 

89.1 

87.8 

78.6 

82.7 

70.4 

93.5 

74.1 

86.0 

84.7 

85.2 

17 

3 

14 

104 

9 

15 

9 

23 

10 

15 

185 

204 

18 

100.0 

28.6 

30.2 

13.6 

18.5 

47.4 

53.5 

25.0 

30.6 

28.8 

28.0 

19 

$1,307 

$1,323 

SI,  262 

$1,556 

$1,087 

$1,112 

$793 

$1,234 

$1,  170 

$1,188 

$1,  192 

20 

$1,080 

$1,209 

$1,214 

$1,556 

$1,087 

$1,074 

$788  1  $1,196 

$1,  170 

$1,156 

$1,156 

21 

$74 

$82 

$76 

$110 

$72 

$85 

$60 

$64 

$69 

$74 

$76 

22 

5.6 

6.2 

6.0 

7.1 

6.6 

7.6 

7.6 

5.2 

5.9 

6.3 

6.4 

23 

6.8 

6.8 

6.2 

7.1 

6.6 

7.9 

7.6 

5.3 

5.9 

6.4 

6.6 

24 

6.3 

6.3 

6.6 

6.7 

6.7 

6.3 

4.7 

5.8 

5.9 

6.2 

6.3 

25 

$0.97 

$1.09 

$0.96 

$1.38 

$0.90 

$1.11 

$1.07 

$0.92 

$0.97 

$0.99 

$1.01 

26 

1 

35 

240 

57 

66 

10 

20 

30 

34 

457 

524 

27 

100.0 

71.4 

69.8 

86.4 

81.5 

52.6 

46.5 

75.0 

69.4 

71.2 

72.0 

28 

$1,923 

$1,127 

$1,207 

$1,129 

$997 

$849 

$791 

$941 

$1,013 

$1,109 

$1,109 

29 

$1,923 
$104 

$1,088 
$102 

$1,130 
$109 

$1,082 
$119 

$967 
$113 

$828 
$116 

$791 
$86 

$935 
$101 

$956 
$129 

$1,053 
$111 

$1,053 
$111 

30 
31 

5.4 

9.1 

9.0 

10.5 

11.3 

13.7 

10.8 

10.7 

12.8 

10.0 

10.0 

32 

5.4 

9.4 

9.6 

11.0 

11.6 

14.1 

10.8 

10.8 

13.5 

10.5 

10.6 

33 

6.0 

5.5 

5.6 

5.1 

5.6 

5.7 

4.2 

5.0 

5.0 

5.4 

5.5 

34 

$1.45 

$1.56 

$1.61 

$1.93 

$1.67 

$1.70 

$1.70 

$1.67 

$2.14 

$1.70 

$1.70 

35 

«  Not  including  one  apartment  house  with  number  in  apartment  not  reported. 
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TABLE  XIX.— FAMILIES  OWNING  AND  RENTING  HOMES,  INCOME  PER 
FAMILY,  COST  OF  RENT,  AND  HOUSING  CONDITIONS— Concluded. 

C.— NATIVE    BORN    OF    NATIVE    PARENTS    ONLY:    VIRGINIA,     NORTH    CAROLINA, 
SOUTH  CAROLINA,  GEORGIA,  ALABAMA,  MISSISSIPPI. 


States. 

Vir- 
ginia. 

North 
Caro- 
lina. 

South 
Caro- 
lina. 

Geor- 
gia. 

Ala- 
bama. 

Missis- 
sippi. 

Total 
South- 
ern 
States. 

ALL  FAMILIES. 

Total  number  of  families  

78 
56 
71.8 
22 
28.2 

2.0 
533 
189 

2.4 

2.8 

,   6 
7.7 
$413 

$362 
5.3 

72 
92.3 

45 

62.5 
$741 

$690 
$56.  80 
7.7 
8.2 
3.5 
$1.36 

499 
473 
94.8 
26 
5.2 

2.3 
3,568 
1,308 

2.6 
2.7 

39 
7.6 
$932 

$871 
4.3 

a460 
92.2 

330 

71.7 

$849 

$772 
$34.  65 
4.1 
4.5 

432 
394 
91.2 
38 
8.8 

2.0 
3,099 
1,213 

2.8 
2.6 

11 
2.6 
$1,203 

$1,131 
4.9 

6421 
97.5 

406 

96.4 
$905 

$841 
$36.  98 
4.1 
4.4 

312 
240 
76.9 
72 
23.1 

2.3 
2,082 
821 

2.6 
2.5 

15 

4.8 
$1,149 

$860 
5.0 

c297 
95.2 

242 

81.5 

$883 

$822 
$49.  24 
5.6 
6.0 

155 
132 
85.2 
23 
14.8 

2.0 
1,186 
413 

2.7 
2.9 

5 
3.2 

$1,174 

$1,140 
5.4 

150 
98.0 

147 

98.0 

$984 

$894 
$53.28 
5.4 
6.0 

91 
77 
84.6 
14 
15.4 

2.0 
661 
243 

2.7 
2.7 

1,567 
1,372 
87.6 
195 
12.4 

2.1 
11,129 
4,187 

2.7 

2.7 

76 
4.9 

$989 

$884 
4.7 

e  1,491 
95.1 

1,237 

83.0 

$889 

$821 
$42.  86 
4.8 
5.2 
4.2 
$0.86 

127 

8.5 
$823 

$789 

127 

8.5 

$882 

$823 
$63.72 
7.2 
7.8 
4.1 
$1.31 

Number  occupying  separate  house  

Per  cent  occupying  separate  house 

Number  in  apartment  or  tenement  building.  . 
Per  cent  in  apartment  or  tenement  building.  . 
Average  number  of  families  per  apartment  or 
tenement  building  (including  all  families  in 
such  building)  

Total  number  of  persona  sleeping  in  house  
Total  number  of  rooms  used  for  sleeping 

Average  number  of  rooms  per  family  used  for 
sleeping  

Average  number  of  persons  per  sleeping  room  .  . 

FAMILIES  OWNING  HOMES. 

Number  of  families  owning  homes 

Per  cent  of  families  owning  homes  

Average  gross  income  per  family 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family 
fund)  per  family  

Average  number  of  rooms  per  family  

FAMILIES  RENTING  HOMES. 

Number  of  families  renting  homes.  .  . 

d91 
100.0 

67 

73.6 

$896 

$865 
$63.76 
7.1 
7.4 

Per  cent  of  families  renting  homes.  . 

FAMILIES  RENTING  COMPANY  HOUSES.  (/) 

Number  of  families  renting  company  houses  .  . 
Per  cent  of  families  renting  company  houses 
of  families  renting  homes  

Average  gross  income  per  family 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family 
fund)  per  family  

Average  rent  paid  per  family  per  year  

Per  cent  of  gross  income  devoted  to  rent  
Per  cent  of  net  income  devoted  to  rent.  .  .  . 

Average  rent  per  room  per  month  

$0.71 

99 

21.6 
$806 

$773 

31 

6.7 
$920 

$857 
$53.04 
5.8 
6.2 
4.3 
$1.04 

$0.71 

1 

.3 

$1,707 

$1,707 

14 

3.3 

$1,045 

$986 
$60.84 
5.8 
6.2 
5.0 
$1.01 

$0.98 

18 

6.1 
$990 

$923 

37 

12.4 

$888 

$845 
$78.  16 
8.8 
9.2 
3.7 
$1.76 

$1.08 

$1.30 

9 

9.9 

$588 

$588 

15 

16.5 

$772 

$772 
$91.  20 
11.8 
11.8 
4.2 
$1.81 

FAMILIES  LIVING  IN  HOUSES  RENT  FREE. 

Number  of  families  living  in  houses  rent  free 

Per  cent  of  families  living  in  houses  rent  free 
of  families  living  in  company  houses 

Average  gross  income  per  family 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family 
fund)  per  family  

FAMILIES  RENTING  NONCOMPANY  HOUSES. 

Number   of   families   renting   noncompany 
houses  

27 

37.5 

$818 

$703 
$74.  28 
9.1 
10.6 
3.9 
$1.59 

3 

2.0 

$780 

$756 
$60.00 
7.7 
7.9 
3.3 
$1.50 

Per  cent   of  families  renting  noncompany 
houses  of-  families  renting  homes 

Average  gross  income  per  family 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family 
fund)  per  family  

Average  rent  paid  per  family  per  year.   . 

Per  cent  of  gross  income  devoted  to  rent  
Per  cent  of  net  income  devoted  to  rent  
Average  number  of  rooms  per  family 

Average  rent  per  room  per  month  

a  Including  99  families  whose  rent  is  free. 
*>  Including  1  family  whose  rent  is  free, 
c  Including  18  families  whose  rent  is  free. 


d  Including  9  families  whose  rent  is  free. 

« Including  127  families  whose  rent  is  free. 

/  Not  including  families  living  in  houses  rent  free. 
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TABLE  XX.—  CHILDREN  UNDER   14  AT  WORK  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION 

OF  THEIR  FAMILIES. 

This  table  shows  for  each  State  for  the  families  having  children 
under  14  years  of  age  at  work,  the  economic  condition  of  the  fami- 
lies grouped  according  to  condition  as  to  parents,  i.  e.  as  the  children 
were  orphans,  children  of  widows,  of  deserted  mothers,  of  incapaci- 
tated fathers,  of  idle  fathers,  with  both  parents  at  work,  or  with 
fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work.  The  selection  of  the  representa- 
tive families  and  the  securing  of  the  detailed  data  upon  which  this 
table  is  based  are  fully  explained  in  connection  with  Table  XXIX. 
The  facts  in  regard  to  family  income,  being  secured  from  members  of  the 
family  in  the  home,  are  necessarily  only  approximate.  The  probability 
of  error  in  these  figures  is  discussed  in  detail  on  pages  416  to  418. 

Reference  to  that  part  of  the  table  relating  to  Maine  shows  that  the 
families  from  which  reports  were  obtained  contained  30  children 
under  14  years  of  age  at  work.-  Of  these  4,  or  13.3  per  cent,  were  the 
children  of  widows,  one  was  a  child  of  a  deserted  mother,  2  were 
children  of  idle  fathers.  In  the  case  of  3,  or  10  per  cent,  both  fathers 
and  mothers  were  at  work,  while  in  the  case  of  20,  or  66.7  per  cent, 
the  father  but  not  the  mother  was  at  work.  Of  these  30  children  it 
is  shown  that  4  were  unable  to  read  and  write,  in  the  case  of  one  child 
both  the  parents  being  at  work  and  in  the  case  of  the  other  3  the 
father  but  not  the  mother  was  at  work.  With  regard  to  the  fami- 
lies, it  is  shown  that  each  of  these  children  represents  a  separate 
family,  save  in  the  last  group  of  "  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work," 
where  in  one  case  2  children  are  from  one  family.  Under  the  average 
size  of  family  the  facts  are  shown  for  each  of  the  classes  of  children, 
it  appearing  that  the  average  size  of  the  families  was  8,  varying  from 
5  in  the  family  where  the  mother  was  deserted  to  10  in  the  case  of  the 
two  families  of  idle  fathers.  Under  average  income  of  family,  there 
is  shown  for  each  group  of  families  the  average  earnings  of  the  chil- 
dren under  14  and  the  average  family  income,  excluding  the  earnings 
of  the  children  under  14.  These  facts  are  followed  by  a  column 
showing  the  average  per  capita  weekly  income,  excluding  the  earn- 
ings of  children  under  14,  which,  in  turn,  is  followed  by  a  group  of 
columns  showing  the  number  and  per  cent  of  the  families  with  per 
capita  weekly  income,  excluding  the  earnings  of  children  under  14;  of 
less  than  $1,  less  than  $1.50,  less  than  $2,  and  $2  and  over.  From 
an  examination  of  these  columns  it  will  be  seen  that  for  all  the  fami- 
lies the  average  per  capita  weekly  income,  excluding  the  earnings  of 
children  under  14,  was  $2.15,  and  that  in  two  of  the  families,  or  6.9 
per  cent  of  all,  the  per  capita  weekly  income  on  the  same  basis  was 
less  than  $1;  in  7,  or  24.1  per  cent,  of  the  families  it  was  less  than 
$1.50,  and  in  16  of  the  families,  or  55.2  per  cent,  it  was  less  than  $2. 
The  sections  of  the  table  relating  to  the  various  other  States  may  be 
read  in  like  manner. 
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TABLE  XX.— CHILDREN   UNDER   14   YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:  ILLIT 
WIDOWS,  DESERTED  MOTHERS,  IDLE  FATHERS, 


Condition  as  to  parents. 

Children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Unable  to  read  and 
write. 

Families 
having 
such 
children. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

MAINE. 

Orphans                                   

Children  of  widows 

4 
1 

13.3 
3.3 

4 
1 

Children  of  deserted  mothers 

Children  of  incapacitated  fathers 

Children  of  idle  fathers 

2 
3 
20 

6.7 
10.0 
66.7 

2 
3 

19 

Children  with  both  parents  at  work 

1 
«3 

33.3 
ol5.8 

Children  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work  

Total 

.   30 

100.0 

04 

ol3.8 

29 

NEW  HAMPSHIEE. 

Orphans                                        

Children  of  widows 

Children  of  incapacitated  fathers 

Children  of  idle  fathers 

Children  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work  
Total 

2 

100.0 

1 

2 

100.0 

1 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Orphans                                                            .  . 

Children  of  widows 

Children  of  incapacitated  fathers 

Children  of  idle  fathers 

Children  with  both  parents  at  work 

Children  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work  

1 

100.0 

1 

100.0 

1 

Total  

1 

100.0 

1 

100.0 

1 

KHODE  ISLAND. 

Orphans 

Children  of  widows 

2 
1 

11.7 
5.9 

1 

Children  of  incapacitated  fathers 

Children  of  idle  fathers 

Children  with  both  parents  at  work 

2 

12 

11.8 
70.6 

2 
11 

Children  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work  
Total  

1 

8.3 

17 

100.0 

1 

5.9 

16 

TOTAL,  NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

Children  of  widows 

4 
3 
1 
2 
5 
35 

8.0 
6.0 
2.0 
4.0 
10.0 
70.0 

4 
3 
1 
2 
5 
32 

Children  of  deserted  mothers 

Children  of  idle  fathers 

Children  with  both  parents  at  work  

1 

o5 

20.0 
ol4.7 

Children  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work. 

Total  ,  

50 

100.0 

06 

ol2.2 

47 

VIRGINIA. 

Orphans 

Children  of  widows   

8 
6 
2 

14.8 
11.1 
3.7 

7 
4 

87.5 
66.7 

7 
4 
1 

Children  of  deserted  mothers                               .  .  .  . 

Children  of  incapacitated  fathers 

Children  of  idle  fathers 

Children  with  both  parents  at  work 

5 
33 

9.3 
61.1 

5 

22 

100.0 
66.7 

5 

25 

Children  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work  
Total  

54 

100.0 

38 

70.4 

42 

a  Not  including  I  not  reported. 
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ERACY  OF  CHILDREN  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION   OF   FAMILIES   OF 
FATHERS  AT  WORK,   ETC.,   FOR  EACH    STATE. 


Families  having  children  under  14  at  work. 

Aver- 
age size 
of  fami- 
lies. 

Average  annual  in- 
come per  family. 

Average 
per  capita 
weekly  in- 
come, ex- 
cluding 
earnings  of 
children 
under  14. 

Having  per  capita  weekly  income  (excluding  earnings  of  chil- 
dren under  14)  of  — 

Earnings 
of  chil- 
dren un- 
der 14. 

Exclud- 
ing earn- 
ings of 
children 
under  14. 

Less  than  $1. 

Less  than  $1.50 

Less  than  $2. 

$2  and  over. 

Num 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
;ent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

6.3 
5.0 

$164 
160 

$694 
705 

$2.12 
2.71 

2 

50.0 

2 

50.0 

2 
1 

50.0 
100.0 

10.0 
9.3 
8.2 

274 
124 
156 

1,118 
801 
952 

2.15 
1.62 
2.23 

1 
3 

50.0 
33.3 
15.8 

1 
3 
10 

50.0 
100.0 
52.6 

1 

50.0 

""2" 

"'io.'s' 

9 

47.4 

8.0 

154 

904 

2.15 

2 

6.9 

7 

24.1 

16 

55.2 

13 

44.8 

6 

48 

710 

.      2.28 

1 

100.0 

6 

48 

710 

2.28 

1 

100.0 

=== 

5 

166 

726 

2.79 

1 

100.0 

5 

166 

726 

2.79 

1 

100.0 

====== 

5.5 

8.0 

54 
105 

568 
2,105 

1.99 
5.06 

1 

50.0 

1 

1 

50.0 
100.0 

6.0 
7.5 

200 
150 

1,032 
983 

3.31 
2.54 

2 

7 

100.0 
63.6 

3 

27.3 

4 

36.4 

7.1 

141 

1,007 

3.16 

3 

18.8 

5 

31.3 

11 

68.7 

6.3 
5.3 
8.0 
10.0 
8.0 
7.8 

104 
89 
105 
274 
154 
151 

694 
614 
2,105 
1,118 
893 
948 

2.12 
2.21 
5.06 
2.15 
2.15 
2.34 

2 

50.0 

2 
1 

50.0 
33.3 

2 

2 

i 
i 

2 
18 

50.0 
66.7 
100.0 
50.0 
40.0 
56.3 

1 
1 
6 

50.0 
20.0 

18.8 

1 
3 

14 

50.0 
60.0 
43.7 

2 

6.3 

7.6 

148 

931 

2.36 

2 

4.3 

10 

21.3 

21 

44.7 

26 

55.3 

4.0 
6.0 
6.0 

156 

197 
359 

238 
548 
350 

1.14 

1.76 
1.12 

4 

57.1 

4 
1 
1 

57.1 
25.0 
100.0 

6 
3 
1 

85.7 
75.0 
100.0 

1 
1 

14.3 
25.0 

6.2 
8.1 

109 
169 

585 
716 

1.81 
1.74 

2 
10 

40.0 
40.0 

3 

17 

60.0 
68.0 

2 
8 

40.0 
32.0 

2 

8.0 

6.9 

167 

596 

1.65 

6 

14.3 

18 

42.9 

30 

71.4 

12 

28.6 
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TABLE  XX.— CHILDREN    UNDER   14   YEARS   OF  AGE  AT  WORK:    ILLIT 
WIDOWS,  DESERTED  MOTHERS,  IDLE  FATHERS, 


Condition  as  to  parents. 

Children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Unable  to  read  and 
write. 

Families 
having 
such 
children. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Children  of  widows 

48 
b  •',:>, 
17 
20 
13 
307 

ioui 

''  7.  f, 
3.9 
4.6 

:{.  o 

70.1 

«13 
c21 

d(\ 
d9 

•a 

«129 

«  :v\.  1 
c  72.  4 
dSO.O 
d  (X).  0 

<•  :«.  :j 
«55.8 

37 
22 
13 
13 
10 
219 

Children  of  deserted  mothers                 

Children  of  incapacitate'  1  fathers 

Children  of  Idle  fathers            .           

Children  with  both  parents  at  work 

Children  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work  

Total 

438 

100.0 

/181 

/54.5 

.    314 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Children  of  widows 

75 
19 
21 
10 
29 
313 

16.1 
4.1 
4.5 
2.1 
6.2 
67.0 

40 
16 
12 
4 
15 
cl50 

53.3 
84.2 
57.1 
40.0 
51.7 
<•  48.  .1 

50 
11 
14 
7 
19 
199 

Children  of  deserted  mothers 

Children  of  incapacitated  fathers                .  . 

Children  of  Idle  fathers 

Children  with  both  parents  at  work  

Children  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work 

Total  

467 

100.0 

c237 

C51.2 

300 

GEORGIA. 

Orphans  

2 
35 
019 
11 

1.0, 
17.0 
09.2 
5.4 

2 
14 
14 
4 

100.0 
40.0 
73.7 
36.4 

2 
26 
15 
9 

Children  of  widows                        

Children  of  deserted  mothers 

Children  of  incapacitated  fathers  

Children  of  idle  lathers 

Children  with  both  parents  at  work  

18 
121 

8.7 
58.7 

10 
44 

55.6 
36.4 

14 
100 

Children  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work.  .  .  . 

Total  

206 

100.0 



88 

42.7 

166 

ALABAMA. 

15 

7, 

10.3 
4.8 

15 

4 

100.0 
57.1 

10 
5 

Children  of  deserted  mothers 

Children  of  idle  fathers                         

4 
10 
110 

2.7 
6.9 
75.3 

1 

6 
A  69 

25.0 
60.0 
A  63.  3 

4 

7 
73 

Children  with  both  parents  at  work 

Children  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work  

Total  

146 

100.0 

A  95 

A  65.  5 

99 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Children  of  widows 

20 
9 
3 
3 

7 
75 

17.1 
7.7 
2.6 
2.6 
6.0 
64.0 

6 
1 

3 

1 
6 
A  33 

30.0 
22.2 
100.  0 
33.3 
85.7 
A  44.  6 

13 

8 
2 
2 
6 
46 

Children  of  deserted  mothers 

Children  of  incapacitated  fathers 

Children  of  idle  fathers 

Children  with  both  parents  at  work  .           

Children  with  fat  hers  but  not  mothers  at  work 

Total  

117 

100.0 

A  51 

A  44.0 

77 

TOTAL,  SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

2 

201 
<93 
54 
37 
82 
959 

0.1 
14.1 
<8.5 
3.8 
2.6 
5.7 
67.2 

2 
o95 
c61 
d25 
d!5 
«45 
J447 

100.0 
a  f)0.  3 
C68.5 
<*51.0 
d46.9 
e  ,r)7.  7 
/51.0 

2 
143 
65 
39 
26 
61 
662 

Children  of  deserted  mothers                           

Children  of  incapacitated  fathers 

Children  of  idle  fathers                                 

Children  with  both  parents  at  work 

Children  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work  
Total.., 

1,428 

100.0 

*  (i'.K) 

*  52.  4 

998 

a  Not  including  12  not  reported. 

b  Including  1  child  of  divorced  mother. 

cNot  including  4  not  reported. 

d  Not  including  5  not  reported. 

t  Not  including  76  not  reported. 

/Not  including  106  not  reported. 
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ERACY  OF  CHILDREN   AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION   OF  FAMILIES  OF 
FATHERS  AT  WORK,  ETC.,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Concluded. 


Families  having  children  under  14  at  work. 

Aver- 
age size 
of  fami- 
lies. 

Average  annual  in- 
come per  family. 

Average 
per  capita 
weekly  in- 
come, ex- 
cluding 
earnings  of 
children 
under  14. 

Having  per  capita  weekly  Income  (excluding  earnings  of  chil- 
dren under  14)  of  — 

Earnings 
of  chil- 
dren un- 
der 14. 

Exclud- 
ing earn- 
ings of 
children 
under  14. 

Less  than  $1. 

Less  than  $1.50 

Less  than  $2. 

$2  and  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

5.8 
5.4 
7.8 
7.8 
7.0 
7.5 

$177 
157 
160 
245 
160 
171 

$534 
433 

770 
685 
777 
915 

$1.77 
1.54 
1.92 
1.68 
2.13 
2.33 

9 

7 
2 
1 
1 
25 

24.3 
31.8 
15.4 
7.7 
10.0 
11.4 

13 
9 
5 
5 
3 
78 

35.1 
40.9 
38.5 
38.5 
30.0 
35.6 

22 
16 
6 
9 
4 
132 

59.5 
72.7 
46.2 
69.2 
40.0 
60.3 

15 
6 

7 
4 
6 
87 

40.5 
27.3 
53.8 
30.8 
60.0 
39.7 

7.2 

173 

817 

2.18 

•--—"•-    _•___•    _^  — 

45 

== 

14.3 

113 

36.0 

189 

60.2 

125 

39.8 

5.8 
5.5 
7.0 
8.4 
5.7 
7.8 

209 
219 
198 
174 
171 
220 

525 
381 
693 
591 
720 
823 

1.76 
1.32 
1.90 
1.35 
2.41 
2.03 

14 
5 
3 

1 
4 
13 

28.0 
45.5 
21.4 
14.3 
21.1 
6.5 

21 
6 
4 
4 
6 
53 

42.0 
54.5 
28.6 
57.1 
31.6 
26.6 

34 

9 
9 
7 
7 
102 

68.0 
81.8 
64.3 
100.0 
36.8 
51.2 

16 
2 
5 

32.0 
18.2 
35.7 

12 
97 

63.2 

48.8 

7.2 

5.5 
5.3 
5.5 

7.7 

213 

203 
190 
174 
136 

739 

1.97 

40 



13.3 

— 

94 

== 

1 
10 
6 
4 

31.3 

168 

1 
14 
12 
5 

56.0 

50.0 
53.8 
80.0 
55.6 

132 

44.0 

396 
531 
537 
733 

1.38 
1.92 
1.87 
1.84 

50.0 
38.5 
40.0 
44.4 

1 
12 
3 
4 

50.0 
46.2 
20.0 
44.4 

5 
4 
2 

19.2 
26.7 
22.2 

6.3 
7.6 

145 
150 

654 
879 

2.00 
2.22 

3 
4 

21.4 
4.0 

6 
17 

42.9 
17.0 

7 
46 

50.0 
46.0 

7 
54 

50.0 
54.0 

6.9 

158 

761 

2.11 

18 

•     "     _"  — 

10.8 

— 

41 

'   ~ 

26.5 

= 

85 

51.2 

81 

= 

48.8 

; 

5.4 
5.2 

193 
144 

410 
512 

1.46 
1.89 

3 

1 

30.0 
20.0 

5 
2 

50.0 
40.0 

8 
4 

80.0 
80.0 

2 
1 

20.0 
20.0 

7.0 
6.9 
8.3 

144 
186 

202 

645 
1,003 
954 

1.77 

2.81 
2.20 

1 

25.0 

2 

50.0 

2 
7 
41 

50.0 
100.0 
56.2 

2 

2.7 

16 

21.9 

32 

43.8 

7.7 

195 

868 

2.16 

6 

6.1 

24 

24.2 

46 

46.5 

53 

===== 

53.5 

= 

4.9 
5.4 
7.0 
10.0 
6.5 
8.1 

202 
112 
217 
158 
127 
176 

467 
438 
396 
876 
627 
805 

1.82 
1.57 
1.09 
1.68 
LM 
1.92 

2 
1 
1 

15.4 
12.5 
50.0 

3 

4 
2 

23.1 
50.0 
100.0 

9 
7 
2 
2 
4 
26 

69.2 
87.5 
100.0 
100.0 
66.7 
56.5 

4 
1 

30.8 
12.5 

2 

13 

33.3 
28.3 

2 
20 

33.3 
43.5 

6 

13.0 

7.2 

171 

687 

1.85 

10 

13.0 

24 

31.2 

50 

64.9 

27 

35.1 

5.5 
5.5 
5.5 

.7.4 
8.0 
6.3 
7.8 

203 
M 

167 
176 
204 
156 
186 

396 
501 
462 
706 
668 
726 
871 

1.38 
1.75 
1.63 
1.83 
1.60 
2.21 
2.15 

1 
56 
28 
16 
10 
19 
187 

50.0 
39.2 
43.1 
41.0 
38.5 
31.1 
28.2 

93 
51 
23 
20 
25 
355 

50.0 
65.0 
78.5 
59.0 
76.9 
41.0 
53.6 

1 
50 
.14 
16 
6 
36 
307 

50.0 
35.0 
21.5 
41.0 
23.1 
59.0 
46.4 

37 
18 
8 
2 

8 
52 

25.9 
27.7 
20.5 
7.7 
13.1 
7.9 

7.2 

184 

770 

2.06 

125 

12.5 

317 

31.8 

568 

56.9 

430 

43.1 

a  Including  3  children  of  divorced  mothers. 

*  Not  including  1  not  reported . 

i  Including  4  children  of  divorced  mothers. 
/  Not  Including  82  not  reported. 

*  Not  including  112  not  reported. 
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TABLE  XXI. 


CHILDREN  14  AND  15  AT  WORK  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION 
OF  THEIR  FAMILIES. 


This  table  shows  for  each  State  for  families  having  children  14  and 
15  years  of  age  at  work,  the  economic  condition  of  the  families  grouped 
according  to  condition  as  to  parents,  i.  e.,  as  the  children  were  orphans, 
children  of  widows,  of  deserted  mothers,  of  incapacitated  fathers,  of 
idle  fathers,  with  both  parents  at  work,  or  with  fathers  but  not 
mothers  at  work.  The  selection  of  representative  families  and  the 
securing  of  the  detailed  data  upon  which  this  table  is  based  are  fully 
explained  in  connection  with  Table  XXIX.  The  facts  in  regard 
to  family  income,  being  secured  from  members  of  the  family  in  the 
home,  are  necessarily  only  approximate.  The  probability  of  error 
in  these  figures  is  discussed  in  detail  on  pages  416  to  418. 

Reference  to  that  part  of  the  table  relating  to  Maine  shows  that 
the  families  from  which  reports  were  obtained  contained  125  children 
14  and  15  years  of  age  at  work.  Of  these,  1 1,  or  8.8  per  cent,  were  the 
children  of  widows;  4,  or  3.2  per  cent,  were  children  of  deserted 

TABLE  XXI.— CHILDREN  14  AND  15  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:  ILLIT 
WIDOWS,  DESERTED  MOTHERS,  IDLE  FATHERS, 


Condition  as  to  parents. 

Children  14  and  15  at  work. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Unable  to  read  and 
write. 

Families 
having 
such 
children. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

MAINE. 

Orphans                                        ... 

Children  of  widows                              

11 
4 
1 
10 
13 
86 

8.8 
3.2 
.8 
8.0 
10.4 
68.8 

10 
4 
1 
7 
11 
70 

Children  of  deserted  mothers 

Children  of  incapacitated  fathers. 

Children  of  idle  fathers..                   

3 

4 
17 

30.0 
30.8 
19.8 

Children  with  both  parents  at  work 

Children  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work 

Total 

125 

100.0 

24 

19.2 

103 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Orphans 

Children  of  widows  .   

5 
2 
4 

10.4 

4.2 
8.3 

1 

20.0 

4 
2 
2 

Children  of  deserted  mothers 

Children  of  incapacitated  fathers 

Children  of  idle  fathers 

Children  with  both  parents  at  work. 

4 
33 

8.3 

68.8 

4 
31 

Children  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work  
Total  

48 

100.0 

1 

2.1 

43 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Orphans  

1 
21 
6 
9 
4 
19 
182 

.4 
8.6 
2.5 
3.7 
1.7 
7.9 
75.2 

1 
al 

100.0 
o5.0 

1 

21 
6 
9 

4 
19 

165 

Children  of  widows 

Children  of  deserted  mothers 

Children  of  incapacitated  fathers 

Children  ef  idle  fathers 

Children  with  both  parents  at  work 

Children  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work  
Total 

62 

61.1 

242 

100.0 

c4 

cl.7 

225 

i  Not  including  1  not  reported. 


&  Not  including  2  not  reported. 
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mothers,  1  of  an  incapacitated  father,  10  of  idle  fathers,  13  with 
both  parents  at  work,  and  86,  or  68.8  per  cent,  had  fathers  but  not 
mothers  at  work.  Of  these  125  children  it  is  shown  that  24,  or  19.2 
per  cent,  were  unable  to  read  and  write.  Most  of  these  it  appears,  were 
also  children  whose  fathers  but  not  mothers  were  at  work,  17  of  the  24 
being  in  that  group.  The  125  children  reported  represented  103 
families,  the  average  size  of  which  was  8.  Comparing  the  groups, 
the  average  size  varied  from  5.5  persons  for  the  families  of  deserted 
mothers  to  10  for  the  7  families  with  idle  fathers.  The  average  earn- 
ings per  family  of  children  under  16  were  $267,  the  average  family 
income,  excluding  the  earnings  of  children  under  16,  was  $994,  while 
the  average  per  capita  weekly  income,  excluding  the  earnings  of 
children  under  16,  was  $2.38.  In  the  case  of  4  families  it  is  shown 
that  the  per  capita  weekly  income,  excluding  the  earnings  of  children 
under  16,  was  less  than  $1.  For  18  families  it  was  less  than  $1.50, 
while  for  38  families,  or  36.9  per  cent,  it  was  less  than  $2.  The  sec- 
tions of  the  table  relating  to  the  several  other  States  may  be  read  in 
like  manner. 

ERACY  OF  CHILDREN  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  FAMILIES  OF 
FATHERS  AT  WORK,  ETC.,  FOR  EACH  STATE. 


Families  having  children  14  and  15  at  work. 

Aver- 
age size 
of  fami- 
lies. 

Average  annual  in- 
come per  family. 

Average 
per  capita 
weekly  in- 
come, ex- 
cluding 
earnings 
of  children 
under  16. 

Having  per  capita  weekly  income  (excluding  earnings  of 
children  under  16)  of— 

Earnings 
of  chil- 
dren un- 
der 16. 

Exclud- 
ing earn- 
ings of 
children 
under  16. 

Less  than  $1. 

Less  than 
$1.50. 

Less  than  $2. 

$2  and  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

5.9 
5.5 
7.0 
10.0 
7.3 
8.4 

$248 
313 
211 
365 
210 
267 

$677 
614 
1,524 
1,215 
1,017 
1,028 

$2.21 
2.15 
4.19 
2.34 
2.69 
2.35 

1 
1 

10.0 
25.0 

4 
3 

40.0 
75.0 

6 
1 
1 
5 

8 
44 

60.0 
25.0 
100.0 
71.4 
72.7 
62.9 

1 

25.0 

1 
1 
14 

14.3 
9.1 
20.0 

2 
3 

26 

28.6 
27.3 
37.1 

3 

4.3 

8.0 

267 

994 

2.38 

4 

3.9 

18 

17.5 

38 

36.9 

65 

63.1 

5.8 
6.0 
6.5 

300 
169 
247 

640 
845 
580 

'     2.14 
2.71 
1.71 

1 

25.0 

1 

25.0 

1 
2 

25.0 
50.0 
100.0 

3 

75.0 
50.0 

8.8 
7.8 

222 
173 

1,162 
851 

2.55 
2.09 

1 
19 

25.0 
61.3 

3 
12 

75.0 

38.7 

3 

9.7 

11 

35.5 

7.6 

192 

240 
175 
191 
207 
119 
202 
215 

847 

2.15 

3.90 
2.72 
2.18 
2.33 
2.92 
2.87 
2.62 

4 

9.3 

12 

27.9 

24 

55.8 

19 

1 
12 
3 
6 
3 
13 
102 

44.2 

100.0 
57.1 
50.0 
66.7 
75.0 
68.4 
61.8 

3.0 
4.5 
5.2 
7.9 
9.3 
6.1 
7.4 

608 
633 
585 
956 
1,403 
910 
1,001 

2 

9.5 

5 
2 
2 

23.8 
33.3 
22.2 

9 
3 
3 
1 
6 
63 

42.9 
50.0 
33.3 
25.0 
31.6 
38.2 

2 

22.2 

4 
35 

21.1 
21.2 

10 

6.1 

7.0 

205 

951 

2.63 

14 

6.2 

48 

21.3 

85 

37.8 

140 

62.2 

c  Not  including  3  not  reported. 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 49 
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TABLE  XXI.-CHILDREN  14  AND  *15  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT   WORK:   ILLIT 
WIDOWS,  DESERTED  MOTHERS,  IDLE  FATHERS, 


Condition  as  to  parents. 

Children  14  and  15  at  work. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Unable  to  read  and 
write. 

Families 
having 
such 
children. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

ERODE  ISLAND. 

Orphans                                      

Children  of  widows 

6 
4 
1 
3 
8 
86 

5.6 
3.7 
.9 
2.8 
7.4 
79.6 

5 
4 
1 
3 

6 
80 

Children  of  deserted  mothers..          

Children  of  incapacitated  fathers 

Children  of  idle  fathers..         

1 

33.3 

Children  with  both  parents  at  work 

Children  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work 

7 

8.1 

Total  

108 

100.0 

8 

7.4 

99 

TOTAL,  NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

Orphans                             

43 
16 
15 
17 

44 
387 

.2 
8.2 
3.1 
2.9 
3.2 
8.4 
74.0 

1 
o2 

100.0 
a4.8 

1 
40 
16 
13 
14 
40 
346 

Children  of  widows 

Children  of  deserted  mothers  

Children  of  incapacitated  fathers 

Children  of  idle  fathers 

4 

4 
626 

23.5 
9.1 
66.8 

Children  with  both  parents  at  work 

Children  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work 

Total  

523 

100.0 

c37 

c7.  1 

470 

VIRGINIA. 

Orphans          ....        

Children  of  widows 

9 
3 
1 

20.0 
6.7 
2.2 

5 
1 

55.6 
33.3 

8 
3 

1 

Children  of  deserted  mothers  

Children  of  incapacitated  fathers 

Children  of  idle  fathers  

Children  with  both  parents  at  work 

4 
28 

8.9 
62.2 

3 
17 

75.0 
60.7 

4 
26 

Children  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work  
Total  

45 

100.0 

26 

57.8 

42 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

1 
38 
«14 
20 
12 
13 
227 

.3 
11.7 
«4.3 
6.2 
3.7 
4.0 
69.8 

1 
38 
13 
18 
12 
12 
202 

Children  of  widows    . 

dll 
/4 
06 
67 
c3 
A  70 

d35.5 
/40.0 
042.9 
670.0 
C30.0 
A  39.  3 

Children  of  deserted  mothers 

Children  of  incapacitated  fathers  .  . 

Children  of  idle  fathers  

Children  with  both  parents  at  work. 

Children  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work 

Total 

325 

100.0 

»'101 

t39.8 

296 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Orphans                                                

Children  of  widows  

49 
9 
11 
4 
8 
198 

17.6 
3.2 
4.0 
1.4 
2.9 
70.9 

17 
3 
4 

34.7 
33.3 
36.4 

46 
9 
11 
4 
8 
182 

Children  of  deserted  mothers 

Children  of  incapacitated  fathers  

Children  of  idle  fathers 

Children  with  both  parents  at  work 

1 

c63 

12.5 
C32.3 

Children  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work  
Total  

279 

100.0 

c88  |        C31.9 

260 

o  Not  including  1  not  reported. 
b  Not  including  2  not  reported. 
c  Not  including  3  not  reported. 
d  Not  including  7  not  reported. 
<  Including  1  child  of  divorced  mother. 
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ERACY  OF   CHILDREN  AND   ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  FAMILIES  OF 
FATHERS  AT  WORK,  ETC.,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 


Families  having  children  14  and  15  at  work. 

Aver- 
age size 
of  fami- 
lies. 

Average  annual  in- 
come per  family. 

Average 
per  capita 
weekly  in- 
come, ex- 
cluding 
earnings 
of  children 
under  16. 

Having  per  capita  weekly  income  (excluding  earnings  of 
children  under  16)  of  — 

Earnings 
of  chil- 
dren un- 
der 16. 

Exclud- 
ing earn- 
ings of 
children 
under  1C. 

Less  than  $1. 

Less  than 
$1.50. 

Less  than  $2. 

$2  and  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

6.6 
5.5 
8.0 
9.0 
7.2 
8.1 

$243 
234 
494 
279 
224 
238 

$958 
462 
2,219 
1,136 
1,211 
1,114 

$2.79 
1.62 
5.33 
2.43 
3.25 
2.66 

1 

2 

20.0 
50.0 

1 

2 

20.0 
50.0 

2 
3 

40.0 
75.0 

3 

1 
1 
3 
5 

58 

60.0 
25.0 
100.0 
100.0 
83.3 
72.5 

1 
22 

16.7 
27.5 

4 

5.0 

10 

12.5 

7.9 

241 

1,097 

2.69 

7 

7.1 

13 

13.1 

28 

28.3 

71 

71.7 

100.0 
60.0 
37.5 
61.5 

78.6 
72.5 
62.4 

3.0 
5.2 
5.5 
7.6 
9.6 
6.9 
7.8 

240 
214 
230 
236 
276 
210 
227 

608 
685 
594 
1,039 
1,252 
1,010 
1,019 

3.90 
2.51 
2.10 
2.62 
2.51 
2.83 
2.51 

1 
24 
6 
8 
11 
29 
216 

4 
3 
2 

10.0 
18.8 
15.4 

8 
5 
2 
1 
5 
70 

20.0 
31.3 
15.4 
7.1 
12.5 
20.2 

16 
10 
5 
3 
11 
130 

40.0 
62.5 
38.5 
21.4 
27.5 
37.6 

20 

5.8 

7.5 

226 

982 

2.53 

29 

6.2. 

91 

19.4 

175 

37.2 

295 

62.8 

4.1 
7.0 
6.0 

272 
221 
527 

273 
590 
182 

1.27 
1.62 

.58 

2 
...... 

25.0 

"ioo.'o" 

4 
1 
1 

50.0 
33.3 
100.0 

7 
3 
1 

87.5 
100.0 
100.0 

1 

12.5 

6.5 

7.7 

246 

298 

437 
596 

1.29 
1.48 

1 

6 

25.0 
23.1 

3 

15 

75.0 
57.7 

4 
20 

100.0 
76.9 

6 

23.1 

6.8 

7.0 
5.4 
5.8 
7.4 
8.3 
6.9 
7.8 

288 

509 

1.43 

10 

23.8 

24 

57.1 

35 

83.3 

7 

16.7 

250 
295 
337 
287 
394 
279 
309 

1,396 
378 
299 
680 
559 
666 
673 

3.84 
.35 
.00 
.77 
.30 
.85 
1.67 

1 
11 
1 
4 
1 
5 
71 

100.0 
28.9 
7.7 
22.2 
8.3 
41.7 
35.1 

14 

7 
4 
2 

36.8 
53.8 
22.2 
16.7 

23 
8 
5 
9 
1 
100 

60.5 
61.5 
27.8 
75.0 
8.3 
49.5 

27 
12 
14 
11 
7 
131 

71.1 
92.3 
77.8 
91.7 
58.3 
64.9 

44 

21.8 

7.3 

309 

617 

1.62 

-_._.—..-..           — 

71 

24.0 

146 

49.3 

202 

68.2 



94 

--'  —    - 

31.8 

6.0 
5.9 
7.4 
8.3 
7.3 
7.9 

348 
379 
403 
275 
245 
383 

507 
248 
505 
408 
634 
732 

1.62 
.81 
1.32 
.95 
1.68 
1.77 

14 
6 
3 

30.4 
66.7 
27.3 
50.0 

24 
8 
5 
4 
2 
76 

52.2 

88.9 
45.5 
100.0 
25.0 
41.8 

30 
8 
10 
4 
6 
117 

65.3 
88.9 
90.9 
100.0 
75.0 
64.3 

16 

1 
1 

32.7 
11.1 
9.1 

2 
65 

25.0 
35.7 

30 

16.4 

7.5 

===== 

371 

658 

1.69 

^—  :  

55 

21.2 

119 

45.8 

175 

•_"_;•      ..- 

67.3 

— 

85 

32.7 

/  Not  including  4  not  reported. 

0  Not  including  6  not  reported. 
h  Not  including  49  not  reported. 

1  Not  including  71  not  reported. 
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TABLE  XXI.— CHILDREN  14  AND   15  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:  ILLIT 
WIDOWS,  DESERTED  MOTHERS.  IDLE  FATHERS, 


Condition  as  to  parents. 

Children  14  and  15  at  work. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Unable  to  read  and 
write. 

Families 
having 
such 
children. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

GEORGIA. 

Orphans 

1 
33 
ol2 
10 
4 
15 
134 

.5 

15.8 
o5.7 
4.8 
1.9 
7.2 
64.1 

1 

8 
3 
1 
4 
6 
36 

100.0 
24.2 
25.0 
10.0 
100.0 
40.0 
26.9 

1 
30 
11 
10 
2 
11 
111 

Children  of  widows  

Children  of  deserted  mothers 

Children  of  incapacitated  fathers  

Children  of  idle  Fathers 

Children  with  both  parents  at  work  

Children  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work  .... 

Total      .                              

209 

100.0 

59 

28.2 

176 

ALABAMA. 

Orphans     .  .                                     

1 
15 
6 
1 
3 
11 
77 

.9 
13.2 
5.3 
.9 
2.6 
9.6 
67.5 

1 
15 
5 
1 
3 
9 
66 

Children  of  widows  

8 
3 

53.3 
50.0 

Children  of  deserted  mothers                      

Children  of  incapacitated  fathers  

Children  of  idle  fathers                         

1 
6 
35 

33.3 
54.5 
45.5 

Children  with  both  parents  at  work 

Children  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work  .... 

Total  . 

114 

100.0 

53 

46.5 

100 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Orphans  

Children  of  widows 

6 
8 
2 
2 
2 
39 

10.2 
13.5 
3.4 
3.4 
3.4 
66.1 

6 
7 
2 
2 
2 
37 

Children  of  deserted  mothers  

1 
2 

12.5 
100.0 

Children  of  incapacitated  fathers 

Children  of  idle  fathers  

Children  with  both  parents  at  work 

1 

9 

50.0 
23.1 

Children  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work 

Total 

59 

100.0 

13 

22.0 

56 

TOTAL,  SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Orphans 

3 
150 
c52 
45 
25 
53 
703 

.3 
14.6 
c5.0 
4.4 
2.4 
5.1 
68.2 

1 
649 
d!5 
«13 
/12 
020 
A  230 

33.3 

634.3 
fl-31.3 
«33.3 
/52.  1 
040.0 
h  35.  3 

3 
143 
48 
43 
23 
46 
624 

Children  of  widows 

Children  of  deserted  mothers 

Children  of  incapacitated  fathers  

Children  of  idle  fathers 

Children  with  both  parents  at  work  

Children  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work  

Total                                               

1,031 

100.0 

<340 

<35.5 

930 

a  Including  1  child  of  divorced  mother. 

b  Not  including  7  not  reported. 

c  Including  2  children  of  divorced  mothers. 

d  Not  including  4  not  reported. 

e  Not  including  6  not  reported. 
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ERACY  OF  CHILDREN  AND  ECONOMIC   CONDITION   OF  FAMILIES   OF 
FATHERS  AT  WORK,  ETC.,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Concluded. 


Families  having  children  14  and  15  at  work. 

Aver- 
age size 
of  fami- 
lies. 

Average  annual  in- 
come per  family. 

Average 
per  capita 
weekly  in- 
come, ex- 
cluding 
earnings 
of  children 
under  16. 

Having  per  capita  weekly  income  (excluding  earnings  of 
children  under  16)  of— 

Earnings 
of  chil- 
dren nn- 
der  16. 

Exclud- 
ing earn- 
ings of 
children 
under  16. 

Less  than  $1. 

Less  than 
$1.50. 

Less  than  $2. 

$2  and  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

7.0 
4.9 
5.7 
7.4 
8.5 
6.4 
7.9 

$362 
317 
345 
291 
266 
330 
288 

$196 
446 
443 
590 
914 
754 
789 

$0.54 
1.74 
1.49 
1.53 
2.07 
2.28 
1.92 

1 
6 
4 
3 
1 
1 
14 

100.0 
20.0 
36.4 
30.0 
50.0 
9.1 
12.6 

1 
14 
7 
5 
1 
2 
41 

100.0 
46.7 
63.6 
50.0 
50.0 
18.2 
36.9 

1 
19 
8 
5 
1 
3 
65 

100.0 
63.3 
72.7 
50.0 
50.0 
27.3 
58.6 

11 

3 
5 
1 
8 
46 

36.7 
27.3 
50.0 
50.0 
72.7 
41.4 

7.1 

330 

694 

1.87 

30 

17.0 

71 

40.3 

102 

58.0 

74 

42.0 

4.0 
5.0 
6.6 
8.0 
7.3 
6.8 
8.0 

200 
278 
306 
145 
453 
392 
367 

912 

422 
477 
622 
337 
867 
795 

4.38 
1.62 
1.39 
1.50 
.88 
2.46 
1.90 

1 

7 
1 

100.0 
46.7 
20.0 

5 
1 

33.3 
20.0 

7 
4 

46.7 
80.0 

8 
4 
1 
3 
4 
38 

53.3 
80.0 
100.0 
100.0 
44.4 
57.6 

2 

66.7 

2 
1 

22 

66.7 
11.1 
33.3 

5 

28 

55.6 
42.4 

9 

13.6 

7.3 

351 

715 

1.87 

17 

17.0 

36 

36.0 

58 

58.0 

42 

42.0 

5.2 
4.9 
7.0 
10.0 
7.5 
8.0 

370 
315 
364 
340 
258 
334 

332 
210 
249 
694 
365 
670 

1.24 
.83 
.68 
1.33 
.94 
1.61 

3 

5 
2 

50.0 
71.4 
100.0 

5 
6 
2 
2 
2 
16 

83.3 
85.7 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
43.2 

5 
6 
2 
2 
2 
26 

83.3 
85.7 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
70.3 

1 
1 

16.7 
14.3 

1 

8 

50.0 
21.6 

11 

29.7 

7.3 

.  - 

6.0 
5.4 
5.8 
7.4 
8.3 
6.8 
7.4 

334 

-  '  -      ~-  "-'•    ' 

271 
317 
333 
323 
365 
304 
334 

551 

1.45 

19 

33.9 

33 

58.9 

43 

76.8 

13 

23.2 

66.7 
32.9 
14.6 
23.3 
8.7 
43.5 
36.4 

835 
431 
346 
581 
546 
688 
720 

2.68 
.54 
.14 
.52 
.26 
.94 
.86 

1 
44 
23 
13 
7 
3 
111 

33.3 
30.8 
47.9 
30.2 
30.4 
6.5 
17.8 

1 

77 
34 
18 
18 
11 
270 

33.3 
53.8 
70.8 
41.9 
78.3 
23.9 
43.3 

1 
96 
41 
33 
21 
26 
397 

33.3 
67.1 
85.4 
76.7 
91.3 
56.5 
63.6 

2 
47 
7 
10 
2 
20 
227 

7.0 

330 

645 

1.76 

202 

21.7 

429 

46.1 

615 

66.1 

315 

33.9 

/  Not  including  2  not  reported. 
0  Not  including  3  not  reported. 
A  Not  including  52  not  reported. 
<  Not  including  74  not  reported. 
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TABLE  XXH.— SINGLE  WOMEN  AT  WORK  AND    ECONOMIC  CONDITION    OF 

THEIR  FAMILIES. 

This  table  shows  for  each  State  the  families  having  single  women 
16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work,  and  the  economic  condition  of  the 
families,  with  the  women  grouped  according  to  age.  The  selection  of 
the  representative  families  and  the  securing  of  the  detailed  data  upon 
which  this  table  is  based  are  fully  explained  in  connection  with 
Table  XXX.  The  facts  in  regard  to  income,  being  secured  from 
members  of  the  family  in  the  home,  are  necessarily  only  approximate. 
The  probability  of  error  in  these  figures  is  discussed  in  detail  on 
pages  416  to  418. 

Reference  to  that  part  of  the  table  relating  to  Maine  shows  that 
the  families  from  which  reports  were  obtained  had  213  single  women 
16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work.  Thirty-four,  or  16  per  cent  of  these, 
were  16  years  of  age;  29,  or  13.6  per  cent,  17  years  of  age;  36,  or  16.9 
per  cent,  18  years  of  age;  and  for  the  others  the  number  and  per  cent 
of  each  age  are  shown  for  each  year  up  to  24;  those  of  25  to  29  as  a 
group,  and  those  30  years  of  age  and  over  as  a  final  group.  The  aver- 

TABLE  XXII.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 

AGE  OF  WOMEN, 

[In  the  details  of  this  table  each  family  appears  as  many  times  as  it  has  single  women  of  different  ages  at 

ages  are  not  comparable  with  the  totals  and  averages  for 


Age. 

Single  women  16  and  over  at  work. 

Families  of  single  women  16 
and  over  at  work. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Average 
years 
since  be- 
ginning 
work. 

Average 
days 
worked 
past  year. 

Average 
earnings 
past  year. 

Number. 

Having 
children 
under  16. 

Average 
size  01 
families. 

MAINE. 

16  years 

34 
29 
36 
25 
23 
14 
13 
8 
6 
21 
4 

16.0 
13.6 
16.9 
11.7 
10.8 
6.6 
6.1 
3.7 
2.8 
9.9 
1.9 

2.7 
2.8 
4.1 
4.3 
4.8 
5.9 
6.5 
7.3 
9.3 
10.6 
23.5 

256 
257 
246 
246 
264 
232 
255 
258 
249 
265 
213 

$268 
285 
263 
339 
307 
289 
327 
344 
303 
342 
262 

33 
29 
36 
25 
22 
14 
13 
8 
6 
17 
2 

31 
27 
32 
24 
18 
13 
9 
7 
3 
7 

8.3 
8.2 
8.4 
8.9 
7.3 
8.3 
7.8 
8.4 
6.8 
7.1 
5.0 

17  years  

18  years  .  . 

19  years 

20  years  .  . 

21  years 

22  years  

23  years   . 

24  years 

25  to  29  years.. 

30  years  and  over  
Total 

213 

100.0 

5.3 

252 

298 

117 

100 

7.8 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

16  years  

20 
11 
6 
11 
6 
10 
4 
2 
4 
7 
8 

22.5 
12.4 
6.7 
12.4 
6.7 
11.2 
4.5 
2.2 
4.5 
7.9 
9.0 

2.2 
3.0 
4.3 
5.3 
5.1 
6.3 
5.3 
8.0 
9.3 
10.3 
22.5 

244 
256 
225 
261 
244 
247 
244 
245 
245 
235 
261 

248 
275 
233 
289 
359 
315 
314 
295 
321 
343 
340 

20 
10 
6 
11 
6 
10 
4 
2 
4 
7 
8 

18 
8 
6 
9 
5 
8 
3 
2 
3 
6 
2 

7.7 
6.9 
9.3 
6.9 
8.2 
6.8 
8.5 
«.     8.0 
8.0 
6.9 
4.3 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years  ... 

20  years 

21  years 

22  years  .  .  . 

23  years 

24  years  

25  to  29  years  . 

30  years  and  over  — 
Total 

89 

100.0 

6.5 

247 

294 

53 

41 

7.0 
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age  years  since  beginning  work  for  the  213  women  are  given  as  5.3 ;  for 
the  women  of  16  years  the  average  is  2.7  years;  for  those  of  17  years  2.8 
years.  The  average  days  worked  during  the  past  year  for  the  entire 
number  of  women  are  reported  as  252,  with  average  earnings  of  $298. 
These  213  women,  the  table  shows,  represented  117  families,  of  which 
the  average  size  was  7.8  persons.  Eighty-four  of  the  families  had  an 
income  from  the  father,  14  from  the  mother,  and  79  from  children 
under  16  years  of  age.  The  average  family  income  for  the  year  was 
$1,380,  equivalent  to  a  per  capita  weekly  income  of  $3.41.  None  of 
the  families  having  single  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work, 
it  appears  from  the  table,  had  a  per  capita  weekly  income  of  less  than 
$1,  only  2,  or  1.7  per  cent,  had  an  income  of  less  than  $1.50.  Eight, 
or  6.8  per  cent,  had  an  income  of  less  than  $2.  It  should  be  noted 
that  in  the  details  of  this  table  each  family  appears  as  many  times  as 
it  has  single  women  of  different  ages  at  work.  On  account  of  this 
duplication  the  numbers  and  averages  for  families  having  women  of 
specified  ages  are  not  comparable  with  the  totals  and  averages  for 
the  State,  where  each  family  is  counted  only  once.  The  sections  of 
the  table  relating  to  the  other  States  may  be  read  in  like  manner. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMEN  AND  THE  FAMILIES,  BY 
FOR  EACH  STATE. 

work.  On  account  of  this  duplication  the  numbers  and  averages  for  families  having  women  of  specified 
the  States,  where  each  family  is  counted  only  once.] 


Families  of  single  women  16  and  over  at  work—  Continued. 

Having  income  from— 

Average  income 
per  family. 

Having  per  capita  weekly  income  of— 

Father. 

Mother. 

Children 
under  16. 

Total 
annual. 

Per 
capita 
weekly. 

Less  than 
$1. 

Less  than 
$1.50. 

Less  than  $2. 

$2  and  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

25 
24 
29 
19 
15 
9 
7 
5 
3 
8 

4 
2 
5 
1 
3 
2 

25 
23 
24 
19 
14 
7 
6 
3 
2 
2 

$1,257 
1,422 
1,514 
1,609 
1,619 
1,539 
1,556 
1,708 
1,591 
1,596 
956 

$2.91 
3.33 
3.46 
3.48 
4.25 
3.57 
3.81 
3.92 
4.48 
4.31 
3.68 

1 
1 

3.0 
3.4 

4 
3 

1 
2 

12.1 
10.3 
2.8 
8.0 

29 
26 
35 
23 
22 
14 
13 
8 
6 
17 
2 

87.9 
89.7 
97.2 
92.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

1 

84 

—  --  "- 

13 
6 
5 
6 
5 
5 
3 

4 
6 
4 

14 

,      = 

2 

79 

9 
3 
4 
5 
2 
4 

1,380 

3.41 

2 

-—--..     — 

1 

1.7 
5.0 

8 

5 
2 
3 
3 

1 
1 
1 

1 

6.8 

•    ••- 

25.0 
18.2 
50.0 
27.3 
16.7 
10.0 
25.0 
50.0 

109 

15 
8 
3 
8 
5 
9 
3 
1 
4 
6 
8 

93.2 

75.0 
72.7 
50.0 
72.7 
83.3 
90.0 
75.0 
50.0 
100.0 
85.7 
100.0 

1,126 
1,096 
1,007 
1,022 
1,341 
1,286 
1,120 
1,034 
1,599 
1,443 
1,026 

2.83 
3.05 
2.08 
2.84 
3.16 
3.64 
2.53 
2.49 
3.84 
4.05 
4.64 



"Y 

""2" 

2 
1 
1 

33.3 
9.1 

16.7 

1 

3 

1 

14.3 

35 

4 

21 

1,127 

3.09 

2 

3.8 

10 

18.9 

43 

81.1 
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TABLE  XXII.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK- 
AGE  OF  WOMEN,  FOR 


Age. 

Single  women  16  and  over  at  work. 

Families  of  single  women  16 
and  over  at  work. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Average 
years 
since  be- 
ginning 
work. 

Average 
days 
worked 
past  year. 

Average 
earnings 
past  year. 

Number. 

Having 
children 
under  16. 

Average 
size  of 
families. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

16  years.  .. 

69 
69 
82 
52 
50 
26 
31 
19 
18 
30 
40 

14.2 
14.2 
16.9 
10.7 
10.3 
5.3 
6.4 
3.9 
3.7 
6.2 
8.2 

2.0 
2.9 
o3.6 
4.8 
5.4 
6.2 
7.2 
8.4 
8.9 
oll.O 
20.8 

249 

252 
250 
255 
o251 
243 
258 
252 
260 
264 
o255 

$283 
294 
319 
346 
312 
373 
372 
342 
394 
392 
351 

69 
69 
78 
52 
50 
26 
31 
19 
18 
29 
32 

55 
52 
58 
37 
35 
18 
17 
13 
6 
15 
12 

7.2 
6.6 
6.6 
7.0 
6.8 
7.0 
6.7 
7.4 
6.1 
6.4 
5.3 

17  years 

18  years  

19  years 

20  years  

21  years 

22  years 

23  years   . 

24  years 

25  to  29  years  
30  years  and  over  — 

Total 

486 

100.0 

66.2 

6253 

330 

300 

204 

6.3 

EHODE  ISLAND. 

16  years  .  . 

41 
42 
34 
28 
19 
14 
10 
7 
10 
15 
9 

17.9 
18.3 
14.8 
12.2 
8.3 
6.1 
4.4 
3.1 
4.4 
6.6 
3.9 

2.4 
3.3 
4.2 
4.4 
4.7 
6.0 
5.0 
8.1 
9.1 
11.8 
29.3 

250 
o267 
257 
273 
261 
274 
268 
269 
260 
258 
261 

269 
334 
323 
393 
349 
378 
349 
369 
384 
399 
323 

40 
42 
34 
28 
19 
14 
10 
7 
10 
14 
6 

37 
39 
32 
26 
17 
10 
7 
6 
5 
9 
2 

8.2 
7.9 
7.6 
8.0 
8.0 
6.8 
8.7 
8.4 
6.8 
6.8 
4.8 

17  years  

18  years 

19  years  

20  years  .  .  . 

21  years 

22  years  .  .  . 

23  years 

24  years  
25  to  29  years  
30  years  and  over  

Total  

229 

100.0 

5.8 

o262 

340 

128 

110 

7.6 

TOTAL,  NEW  ENG- 
LAND GROUP. 

16  years  

164 
151 
158 
116 
98 
64 
58 
36 
38 
73 
61 

16.1 
14.9 
15.5 
11.4 
9.6 
6.3 
5.7 
3.6 
3.7 
7.2 
6.0 

2.3 
3.0 
o3.9 
4.6 
5.1 
6.1 
6.5 
8.1 
9.1 
oll.O 
22.5 

250 

o257 
250 
258 
o256 
248 
258 
256 
257 
260 
o254 

272 
302 
304 
350 
321 
347 
254 
345 
369 
374 
340 

162 

150 
154 
116 
97 
64 
58 
36 
38 
67 
48 

141 

126 
128 
96 
75 
49 
36 
28 
17 
37 
16 

7.7 
7.3 
7.3 
7.6 
7.2 
7.2 
7.4 
7.9 
6.6 
6.7 
5.1 

17  years 

18  years  

19  years  ... 

20  years 

21  years  

22  years 

23  years  

24  years  .  . 

25  to  29  years  

30  years  and  over  
Total  

1,017 

100.0 

65.9 

c254 

322 

598 

455 

6.9 

VIRGINIA. 

16  years 

14 
10 
7 
7 
2 
4 
2 
1 

26.9 
19.3 
13.5 
13.5 
3.8 
7.7 
3.8 
1.9 

3.0 
4.5 
2.5 
5.6 
7.0 
6.4 
7.5 
10.0 

245 
234 
256 
207 
255 
226 
140 
164 

207 
201 
261 
185 
386 
270 
174 
246 

14 
10 
7 
7 
2 
4 
2 
1 

14 
9 
7 
7 
2 
4 
1 
1 

7.2 
6.2 
8.1 
6.3 
7.0 
6.3 
4.0 
6.0 

17  years  

18  years  .  . 

19  years 

20  years  ...     . 

21  years 

22  years  

23  years  .  . 

24  years 

25  to  29  years  
30  years  and  over  

Total  

3 
2 

5.8 
3.8 

12.4 
11.5 

255 

237 

247 
211 

2 
2 

1 

5.5 
3.5 

52 

100.0 

5.2 

233 

224 

41 

37 

6.3 

a  Not  including  1  not  reported. 


6  Not  Including  2  not  reported. 
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ECONOMIC    CONDITION    OF    THE    WOMEN    AND    THE    FAMILIES,    BY 
EACH  STATE— Continued. 


Families  of  single  women  16  and  over  at  work. 

Having  income  from— 

Average  income 
per  family. 

Having  per  capita  weekly  income  of— 

Father. 

Mother. 

Children 
under  16. 

Total 
annual. 

Per 
capita 
weekly. 

Less  than 
$1. 

Less  than 
$1.50. 

Less  than  $2. 

$2  and  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

55 
53 
59 
33 
36 
12 
20 
15 
11 
15 
12 

9 
6 
11 
4 
1 
4 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 

31 
35 
35 
21 
20 
11 
12 
7 
3 
7 
3 

$1,139 
1,189 
1,388 
1,488 
1,366 
1,661 
1,502 
1,616 
1,490 
1,602 
1,301 

$3.04 
3.49 
4.02 
4.07 
3.84 
4.56 
4.28 
4.19 
4.73 
4.80 
4.77 

1 
1 

1.4 
1.4 

3 

2 

4.3 

2.9 

13 
8 
3 
3 
2 
1 

18.8 
11.6 
3.8 
5.8 
4.0 
3.8 

56 
61 
75 
49 
48 
25 
31 
19 
18 
29 
30 

81.2 
88.4 
96.2 
94.2 
96.0 
96.2 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
93.8 

1 

1.9 

1 

1 
1 

1.9 
2.0 
3.8 

2 

6.2 

207 

35 

1 
2 

131 

1,247 

3.82 

2 

.7 

6 

2.0 

~'       .      ~ 

26 

.  _-.   - 

1 
1 
2 
1 

8.7 

2.5 
2.4 
5.9 
3.6 

274 

39 
41 
32 
27 
19 
14 
10 
7 
10 
14 
6 

91.3 

97.5 
97.6 
94.1 
96.4 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

33 
30 

28 
25 
14 
9 

8 
6 
7 
8 
2 

27 
28 
20 
18 
6 
7 
3 
3 

1,585 
1,513 
1,496 
1,712 
1,635 
1,393 
1,891 
2,111 
1,704 
1,803 
1,193 

3.71 
3.69 
3.79 
4.12 
3.93 
3.95 
4.18 
4.82 
4.82 
5.11 
4.75 

2 

3 
1 

100 

126 
113 
121 
83 
70 
35 
38 
27 
25 
37 
18 

4 

16 
10 
16 

8 
4 
8 

2 
2 
3 
2 

76 

92 
89 
83 
63 
42 
29 
21 
14 
5 
15 
4 

1,521 

1,272 
1,319 
1,426 
1,524 
1,475 
1,517 
1,555 
1,700 
1,574 
1,626 
1,227 

3.87 

3.16 
3.48 
3.73 
3.84 
3.92 
4.05 
4.03 
4.17 
4.59 
4.66 
4.67 

3 

2.3 

125 

97.7 

1 
1 

.6 

.7 

5 
3 

3.1 
2.0 

23 
14 
9 
9 
3 
2 
1 
1 

14.2 
9.3 
5.8 
7.8 
3.1 
3.1 
1.7 
2.8 

139 
136 
145 
107 
94 
62 
57 
35 
38 
66 
46 

85.8 
90.7 
94.2 
92.2 
96.9 
96.9 
98.3 
97.2 
100.0 
98.5 
95.8 

1 

.9 

2 
2 
1 

1.7 
2.1 
1.6 

1 

2 

1.5 

4.2 

426 

10 
4 
6 
4 
2 
2 
1 
1 

57 

2 
2 
1 
3 

307 

= 

13 

6 
6 
5 
1 
2 
1 

1,321 

3.66 

2.30 
2.53 
3.09 
2.35 
3.80 
3.54 
1.81 
3.71 

2 

.3 

10 

2 
1 

1.7 

1  —  •_  — 

14.3 
10.0 

47 



5 
3 
1 
3 

7.9 

"    —  '  —  - 

35.7 
30.0 
14.3 
42.9 

551 

^^==3 

9 
7 
6 
4 
2 
3 
1 
1 

92.1 

64.3 
70.0 
85.7 
57.1 
100.0 
75.0 
50.0 
100.0 

862 
817 
1,308 
767 
1,384 
1,150 
377 
1,158 

1 
1 

25.0 
50.0 

1 

50.0 

1 

1 

870 
621 

3.04 
3.41 

2 
2 

100.0 
100.0 

1 

24 

9 

— 

31 

841 

2.55 

4 

9.8 

13 

31.7 

28 

= 

68.3 

__  _ 

Not  including  3  not  reported. 
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TABLE  XXII.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 

AGE   OF  WOMEN,  FOR 


Age. 

Single  women  16  and  over  at  work. 

Families  of  single  women  16 
and  over  at  work. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Average 
years 
since  be- 
ginning 
work. 

Average 
days 
worked 
past  year. 

Average 
earnings 
past  year. 

Number. 

Having 
children 
under  16. 

Average 
size  of 
families. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

16  vears  

82 
64 
62 
40 
36 
30 
24 
13 
12 
27 
11 

20.4 

16.0 
15.5 
10.0 
9.0 
7.5 
6.0 
3.2 
3.0 
6.7 
2.7 

a4.4 
&5.  4 
c5.1 
d5.8 
'6.7 
/6.6 
09.2 
09.3 
08.8 
011.3 
A  15.  8 

249 
256 
242 
252 
238 
242 
246 
249 
204 
246 
259 

$214 
222 
228 
238 
228 
236 
235 
241 
214 
239 
272 

81 
64 
62 
40 
36 
30 
23 
13 
12 
24 
10 

75 
59 
54 
35 
35 
27 
22 
8 
11 
18 
8 

7.2 
7.3 
7.2 
7.2 
7.4 
7.0 
7.7 
6.0 
7.7 
6.8 
6.1 

17  years 

18  years  

19  years  

20  years 

21  years  

22  years 

23  years  

24  years 

25  to  29  years 

30  years  and  over  
Total  

401 

100.0 

t'6.6 

246 

228 

268 

237 

7.0 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

16  years  .  . 

82 
61 
54 
33 
28 
16 
12 
9 
9 
14 
10 

25.0 
18.6 
16.5 
10.1 
8.5 
4.9 
3.7 
2.7 
2.7 
4.3 
3.0 

J4.8 
5.2 
5.9 
7.1 
7.2 
6.6 
8.7 
6.2 
10.4 
;  12.  2 
16.2 

;252 
252 
251 
252 
254 
250 
258 
255 
219 
221 
261 

242 
246 
256 
266 
265 
279 
266 
275 
254 
243 
282 

81 
61 
54 
33 
28 
16 
12 
9 
9 
14 
9 

74 
60 
49 
30 
25 
13 
8 
9 
8 
10 
6 

7.6 
7.9 
7.6 
7.2 
7.7 
7.4 
6.2 
7.8 
6.9 
6.6 
5.3 

17  years  

18  years 

19  years 

20  years  ... 

21  years 

22  years  

23  years 

24  years  

25  to  29  years  

30  years  and  over..:. 
Total  

GEORGIA. 

16  vears 

328 

100.0 

A6.6 

J250 

255 

225 

203 

7.2 

70 
36 
47 
36 
16 
15 
12 
4 
13 
15 
12 

25.4 
13.1 
17.0 
13.1 
5.8 
5.4 
4.3 
1.5 
4.7 
5.4 
4.3 

4.0 
4.9 
5.3 
6.3 
5.0 
8.3 
6.4 
9.8 
7.6 
11.7 
18.8 

248 
244 
238 
261 
244 
200 
231 
273 
235 
222 
247 

231 
237 

241 
267 
260 
219 
229 
325 
236 
255 
257 

70 
36 
46 
36 
16 
15 
12 
4 
13 
15 
10 

69 
33 
37 
28 
12 
12 
10 
3 
10 
9 
2 

6.7 
7.0 
6.5 
6.4 
7.8 
6.4 
7.8 
8.0 
7.8 
5.6 
4.6 

17  years  

18  years 

19  years  

20  years 

21  years  

22  years 

23  years  

24  years  .  .  . 

25  to  29  years  

30  years  and  over  
Total 

276 

100.0 

6.3 

242 

243 

185 

156 

6.6 

ALABAMA. 

16  years 

33 
30 
28 
15 
9 
11 
5 
4 
7 
8 
4 

21.4 
19.5 
18.2 
9.7 
5.9 
7.1 
3.3 
2.6 
4.5 
5.2 
2.6 

5.0 
4.8 
5.1 
5.6 
6.1 
8.0 
6.2 
7.3 
8.1 
7.6 
13.3 

254 
258 
232 
238 
240 
239 
257 
238 
225 
213 
166 

212 
227 
208 
220 
252 
255 
285 
221 
264 
264 
248 

33 
30 
28 
15 
9 
11 
5 
4 
7 
8 
3 

29 
27 
24 
13 
8 
10 
5 
3 
6 
6 
1 

7.3 
7.8 
7.3 
7.6 
5.0 
7.8 
5.3 
5.0 
5.0 
4.5 
2.0 

17  vears  . 

18  years 

19  years  

20  years 

21  years 

22  years    .  . 

23  years 

24  years  

25  to  29  years  

30  years  and  over  
Total  

154 

100.0 

5.9 

241 

229 

101                89 

7.1 

a  Not  including  25  not  reported. 
b  Not  including  11  not  reported, 
c  Not  including  14  not  reported. 


d  Not  including  10  not  reported. 
«  Not  including  9  not  reported. 
/  Not  including  12  not  reported. 
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ECONOMIC    CONDITION    OF   THE    WOMEN    AND    THE    FAMILIES,    BY 
EACH  STATE— Continued. 


Families  of  single  women  16  and  over  at  work. 

Having  income  from  — 

Average  income 
per  family. 

Having  per  capita  weekly  income  of— 

Father. 

Mother. 

Children 
under  16. 

Total 
annual. 

Per 
capita 
weekly. 

Less  than 
$1. 

Less  than 
$1.50. 

Less  than  $2. 

$2  and  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

56 
44 
41 
25 
28 
19 
15 
8 
8 
12 
6 

5 
3 

4 
2 

63 
52 
49 
31 
27 
24 
15 
6 
6 
11 
7 

$939 
987 
996 
,066 
,002 
,064 
,142 
,114 
,134 
,043 
986 

$2.52 
2.61 
2.65 
2.84 
2.61 
2.94 
2.84 
3.57 
2.85 
2.94 
3.11 

1 
1 
2 

1.2 
1.6 
3.2 

8 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 

9.9 
4.7 
3.2 
5.0 
5.6 
3.3 
4.3 

23 
14 
13 

7 
6 
4 
3 
1 
2 
2 
1 

28.4 
21.9 
21.0 
17.5 
16.7 
13.3 
13.0 
7.7 
16.7 
8.3 
10.0 

58 
50 
49 
33 
30 
26 
20 
12 
10 
22 
9 

71.6 
78.1 
79.0 
82.5 
83.3 
86.7 
87.0 
92.3 
83.3 
91.7 
90.0 

1 
1 
1 

2.8 
3.3 
4.3 

1 

1 

8.3 

2 
1 

16.7 
4.2 

177 

14 

207 

961 

2.64 

4 

1.5 

15 

5.6 

60 

22.4 

208 

77.6 

63 
46 
38 
26 
15 
8 
6 
7 
6 
7 
2 

4 
4 
2 
2 
1 

70 
54 
46 
28 
24 
13 
7 
8 
7 
7 
4 

,141 
,205 
,118 
,203 
,206 
,200 
962 
,387 
.033 
966 
775 

2.89 
2.92 
2.81 
3.24 
3.01 
3.13 
3.00 
3.43 
2.88 
2.80 
2.79 

1 

1.2 

3 
2 
1 

3.7 
3.3 
1.9 

/ 
11 
11 
8 
4 
6 
2 

13.6 
18.0 
14.8 
12.1 
21.4 
12.5 

70 
50 
46 
29 
22 
14 
12 
8 
7 
14 
8 

86.4 
82.0 
85.2 
87.9 
78.6 
87.5 
100.0 
88.9 
77.8 
100.0 
88.9 

1 

3.6 

1 

1 

2 

11.1 

22.2 

1 

11.1 

1 

1 

11.1 

1 

11.1 

156 

47 
25 
28 
23 

13 
12 
7 
3 

6 

7 
4 

12 

10 
2 
4 
3 
1 
2 
1 

186 

,061 

,005 
,025 
,131 
,074 
,143 
,155 
,201 
,657 
,174 
,103 
999 

2.85 

1 

.4 

7 

3.1 

36 

16.0 

189 

84.0 

67 
27 
36 
27 
12 
7 
10 
3 
10 
9 
2 

2.88 
2.82 
3.32 
3.25 
2.81 
3.47 
2.98 
3.98 
2.91 
3.79 
4.18 

6 
3 

8.6 
8.3 

17 
7 
4 
6 
4 
2 
2 

24.3 
19.4 
8.7 
16.7 
25.0 
13.3 
16.7 

53 
29 
42 
30 
12 
13 
10 
4 
11 
15 
10 

75.7 
80.6 
91.3 
83.3 
75.0 
86.7 
83.3 
100.0 
84.6 
100.0 
100.0 

1 

2.8 

2 
2 

5.6 
12.5 

1 

8.3 

1 
1 

2 

15.4 

116 

24 
26 
15 
12 
4 
7 
3 
2 
4 
2 
1 

21 

2 
1 
2 
1 
1 

".""§" 

147 

1,013 

2.97 

2.70 
2.62 
2.68 
2.71 
3.33 
2.85 
3.48 
3.29 
3.43 
3.39 
5.11 

1 

.5 

11 

3 
3 
3 
2 
1 

5.9 

36 

19.5 

149 

80.5 

81.8 
80.0 
75.0 
73.3 
88.9 
81.8 
100.0 
100.0 
71.4 
87.5 
100.0 

28 
26 
19 
12 
6 
8 
4 
2 
5 
5 

1,019 
1,080 
1,025 
1,022 
1,135 
1,159 
1,049 
1,282 
1,095 
1,125 
1,240 

9.1 
10.0 
10.7 
13.3 
11.1 

6 
6 
7 
4 
1 
2 

18.2 
20.0 
25.0 
26.7 
11.1 
18.2 

27 
24 
21 
11 
8 
9 
5 
4 
5 
7 
3 

..... 

"i'e" 

2 
1 

28.6 
12.5 

69 

6 

79 

1,027 

2.77 

1 

1.0 

10 

9.9 

19 

18.8 

82 

81.2 

a  Not  including  4  not  reported. 
A  Not  including  2  not  reported. 


i  Not  including  99  not  reported. 
j  Not  including  1  not  reported. 
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TABLE  XXII.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 

AGE  OF  WOMEN,  FOR 


Single  women  16  and  over  at  work. 

Families  of  single  women  16 
and  over  at  work. 

Age. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Average 
years 
since  be- 
ginning 

Average 
days 
worked 

Average 
earnings 
past  year. 

Number. 

Having 
children 
under  16. 

Average 
size  of 
families. 

work. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

16  years  

17 

22.0 

3.8 

$253 

238 

17 

16 

7.4 

17  years 

16 

20  8 

3  4 

254 

222 

16 

15 

7.6 

18  years.... 

14 

18.2 

4.6 

209 

192 

14 

14 

7.6 

19  years 

9 

11  7 

a(j  1 

246 

252 

9 

9 

8.6 

20  years  

7 

9.1 

4.4 

194 

176 

7 

7 

8.3 

21  years 

6 

7.8 

7  3 

197 

199 

6 

6 

7.7 

22  years  

1 

1.3 

(b) 

295 

320 

1 

1 

5.0 

23  years 

1 

1.3 

100 

252 

276 

1 

1 

10.0 

24  years  

2 

2.6 

7.0 

285 

338 

2 

2 

6.5 

25  to  29  years 

1 
3 

1.3 
3.9 

7.0 
6.0 

214 
204 

305 
279 

1 
2 

1 
1 

5.0 
3.3 

30  years  and  over  .... 

Total 

77 

100.0 

c4.7 

234 

226 

50 

48 

7.4 

TOTAL,  SOUTHERN 

GROUP. 

16  years  

298 

23.1 

44.4 

a  250 

227 

296 

277 

7.2 

17  years 

217 

16  8 

e  5  0 

252 

231 

217 

203 

7.5 

18  years  

212 

16.5 

/5.2 

240 

234 

211 

185 

7.2 

19  years 

140 

10  9 

«6  3 

250 

248 

140 

122 

7.1 

20  years  

98 

7.6 

06.3 

241 

246 

98 

89 

7.4 

21  years.... 

82 

6.4 

A7  2 

231 

243 

82 

72 

7.1 

22  years  

56 

4.3 

*'8.1 

243 

244 

55 

47 

7.0 

23  years 

32 

2.5 

JS.  1 

250 

260 

32 

25 

6.8 

24  years 

43 

3  3 

^8  6 

224 

243 

43 

37 

7.1 

25  to  29  years  

68 

5.3 

»  11.  1 

232 

248 

64 

45 

6.1 

30  years  and  over  — 

42 

3.3 

d5.6 

242 

265 

36 

18 

4.8 

Total  

1,288 

100.0 

*6.3 

o244 

238 

870 

770 

7.0 

a  Not  Including  1  not  reported. 

6  Not  reported. 

c  Not  including  2  not  reported. 


d  Not  including  26  not  reported. 
«  Not  including  11  not  reported. 
/  Not  including  14  not  reported. 
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ECONOMIC    CONDITION    OF    THE    WOMEN    AND    THE    FAMILIES,    BY 
EACH  STATE— Concluded. 


Families  of  single  women  16  and  over  at  work. 

Having  income  from— 

Average  income 
per  family. 

Having  per  capita  weekly  income  of— 

Father. 

Mother. 

Children 
under  16. 

Total 
annual. 

Per 
capita 
weekly. 

Less  than 
$1. 

Less  than 
$1.50. 

Less  than  $2. 

$2  and  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

12 
9 
12 
6 
6 
4 

2 
3 

14 
15 
12 
9 
7 
6 
1 
1 
1 

$946 
915 
896 
1,319 
939 
848 
1,136 
1,202 
1,102 
826 
671 

$2.47 
2.33 
2.28 
2.96 
2.18 
2.13 
4.37 
2.31 
3.26 
3.18 
3.87 

3 
2 
2 

17.6 
12.5 
14.3 

4 
5 
4 
1 
2 
2 

23.5 
31.3 
28.6 
11.1 
28.6 
33.3 

13 
11 
10 
8 
5 
4 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 

76.5 
68.8 
71.4 
88.9 
71.4 
66.7 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

1 

7.1 

1 

14.3 

1 

16.7 

1 
1 
1 
1 

34 

5 

44 

972 

2.52 

1 

2.0 

6 

12.0 

11 

22.0 

39 

78.0 

77.7 
78.8 
82.5 
82.1 
80.6 
84.1 
89.1 
93.7 
81.4 
95.3 
94.4 

212 
154 
140 
96 
68 
52 
32 
22 
25 
29 
15 

25 
15 
13 
11 
3 
2 
4 
1 
1 
3 

255 

180 
168 
112 
77 
60 
38 
20 
29 
33 
13 

,016 
,054 
,064 
,097 
,099 
,108 
1,079 
1,284 
1,117 
1,042 
920 

2.71 

2.72 
2.83 
2.98 
2.86 
3.01 
2.97 
3.65 
3.04 
3.27 
3.66 

2 
2 

4 

.7 
.9 
1.9 

25 
14 
8 
6 
6 
2 
3 

8.4 
6.5 
3.8 
4.3 
6.1 
2.4 
5.5 

66 
46 
37 
25 
19 
13 
6 
2 
8 
3 
2 

22.3 
21.2 
17.5 
17.9 
19.4 
15.9 
10.9 

as 

18.6 
4.7 
5.6 

230 
171 
174 
115 
79 
69 
49 
30 
35 
61 
34 

2 
1 
1 

2.0 
1.2 
1.8 

1 

2.3 

3 

1 
1 

7.0 
1.6 
2.8 

576 

67 

694 

1,001 

2.76 

8 

.9 

53 

6.1 

175 

20.1 

695 

79.9 

g  Not  including  9  not  reported. 
A  Not  including  12  not  reported. 
i  Not  including  5  not  reported. 


j  Not  including  4  not  reported. 
*  Not  including  103  not  reported. 
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TABLE   XXm.— MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK  AND  ECONOMIC    CONDITION 

OF  THEIR  FAMILIES. 

This  table  shows  for  representative  married  women  at  work  the 
facts  in  regard  to  age,  years  married,  number  having  children  of 
various  ages,  and  the  economic  condition  of  the  family,  the  women 
being  grouped  according  as  they-  are  widows,  deserted  wives,  wives 
of  incapacitated  husbands,  of  idle  husbands,  of  wives  with  husbands 
at  work.  The  facts  are  presented  for  each  of  the  States  included  in 
the  investigation  separately.  The  facts  upon  which  this  table  is  based 
are  presented  in  detail  for  each  woman  and  her  family  in  Table  XXXI, 
in  connection  with  which  full  explanation  is  given  in  regard  to  the 
selection  of  the  families  and  the  method  followed  in  securing  the  facts 
from  the  families.  It  should  be  said  here,  however,  that  the  figures 
in  regard  to  income,  being  secured  in  the  home  from  the  members 
of  the  family,  are  necessarily  only  approximate.  The  probability  of 
error  in  these  figures  is  discussed  in  detail  on  pages  416  to  418. 

An  examination  of  that  part  of  the  table  relating  to  Maine  shows 

TABLE  XXIII.— MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK:  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF 

WIVES  WITH  HUSBANDS  AT  WORK, 


Condition  as  to  husband. 

Married  women  at  work. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
of 
total. 

Average 
age. 

Aver- 
age 
years 
mar- 
ried. 

Number  having  children  of 
ages— 

2 
years 
and 
un- 
der. 

3  to  5 
years. 

6  to  9 

years. 

10  to 
13 

years. 

14 
and 
15 
years. 

MAINE. 

Widows  

3 
a3 
1 

13.0 
13.0 
4.4 

42.7 
42.7 
42.0 

23.7 
24.3 
20.0 

1 

2 
1 
1 

1 
2 
1 

Deserted  wives 

Wives  of  incapacitated  husbands  
Wives  of  idle  husbands 

1 

1 

Wives  with  husbands  at  work  

16 

69.6 

39.9 

19.9 

3 

7 

9 

10 

12 

Total 

23 
1 

100.0 
6.7 

40.7 
48.0 

21.0 
24.0 

3 

8 

11 

14 

16 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Widows  ...     . 

Deserted  wives 

Wives  of  incapacitated  husbands.  .. 
Wives  of  idle  husbands 

2 
1 
11 

13.3 
6.7 
73.3 

53.0 
47.0 
36.6 

33.5 
6.0 
16.3 

1 

Wrives  with  husbands  at  work  

3 

6 

4 

6 

4 

Total  

15 

27 
3 
1 
2 
63 

100.0 

28.1 
3.1 
1.1 
2.1 
65.6 

40.3 

18.4 

c23.6 
23.7 
27.0 
21.0 
16.4 

3 
1 

6 
3 

4 
5 

7 
10 

4 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Widows 

M5.2 
43.7 
47.0 
39.5 
37.0 

15 
2 

Deserted  wives  

Wives  of  incapacitated  husbands  
Wives  of  idle  husbands 

1 
10 

1 

Wives  with  husbands  at  work  

14 

24 

30 

24 

Total  

96 

100.0 

639.6 

«18.  8 

12 

17 

._=.,...  '-Z 

30 

40 

41 

==^; 

a  Including  1  divorced  wife, 


&  Not  including  1  not  reported. 
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in  the  representative  families  for  which  information  was  secured  a 
total  of  23  married  women  at  work,  3,  or  13  per  cent,  being  widows, 
3  deserted  wives,  1  with  husband  incapacitated,  and  16,  or  69.6  per 
cent,  with  husbands  also  at  work.  The  average  age  for  the  23 
women  was  40.7  years,  and  the  average,  years  married  21  years. 
Three  of  the  women  had  children  2  years  of  age  or  younger,  8  had 
children  from  3  to  5  years  of  age,  and  11  had  children  6  to  9  years  of 
age.  In  nearly  all  of  these  cases  the  husband  was  at  work,  as  well  as 
the  mother  of  the  children.  The  average  earnings  for  the  entire 
group  of  married  women  at  work  were  reported  as  $275  and  the 
average  family  income,  excluding  the  earnings  of  wives,  $843.  The 
average  per  capita  weekly  income,  excluding  also  earnings  of  wives, 
was  $2.56,  one  family,  however,  having  a  per  capita  of  less  than  $1 
per  week,  3  less  than  $1.50,  and  6,  or  26.1  per  cent,  less  than  $2.  All 
these  facts  are  also  shown  for  each  class  of  married  women.  The 
part  of  the  table  relating  to  each  one  of  the  States  presents  a  similar 
series  of  figures. 

FAMILIES  OF  WIDOWS,  DESERTED  WIVES,  WIVES  OF  IDLE  HUSBANDS, 
ETC.,  FOR  EACH  STATE. 


Families  of  married  women  at  «  ork. 

Aver- 
age 
size 
of 
fami- 
lies. 

Average  annual  in- 
come per  family. 

Average 
per  capita 
weekly 
income  of 
families, 
excluding 
earnings  of 
wives. 

Having  per  capita  weekly  income  (excluding  earnings 
of  wives)  of  — 

Earnings 
of 
wives. 

Exclud- 
ing earn- 
ings of 
wives. 

Less  than  $1. 

Less  than 
$1.50. 

Less  than  $2. 

$2  and  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

4.3 
4.3 
10.0 

$311 
126 
400 

$453 
586 
1,522 

$2.01 
2.60 
2.93 

1 

33.3 

1 

33.3 

1 

33.3 

2 
3 

1 

66.7 
100.0 
100.0 

6.9 

288 

923 

2.58 

2 

12.5 

5 

31.3 

11 

68.7 

6.3 
2.0 

275 

843 
470 

2.56 
4.52 

1 

4.3 

3 

13.0 

6 

26.1 

17 

73.9 

420 

1 

100.0 

3.5 
4.0 
5.5 

231 
360 
349 

285 
415 
761 

1.56 
2.00 
2.64 

1 

50.0 

1 

50.0 

1 
1 

8 

50.0 
100.0 
73.7 

3 

27.3 

4.9 

3.6 
3.3 
3.0 
7.0 
4.7 

339 

655 

2.55 

2.54 

2.68 
1.09 
3.19 

2.68 

1 
9 

6.7 

4 

26.7 

11 

15 
3 

73.3 

55.6 
100.0 

299 

277 
349 
275 
280 

480 
464 
170 
1,161 

658 

6 

22.2 

33.3 

12 

44.4 

1 

100.0 

1 

i66.6 

2 
44 

100.0 
69.8 

1 

1.6 

7 

11.1 

19 

30.2 

4.4 

286 

607 

2.65 

7 

7.3 

17 

17.7 

32 

33.3 

64 

66.7 

Not  including  2  not  reported. 
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TABLE  XXIII.— MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK:  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF 

WIVES  WITH  HUSBANDS  AT  WORK, 


Condition  as  to  husband. 

Married  women  at  work. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
of 
total. 

Average 
age. 

Aver- 
age 
years 
mar- 
ried. 

Number  having  children  of 
ages— 

2 
years 
and 
un- 
der. 

3to5 

years. 

6to9 
years. 

10  to 
13 
years. 

14 
and 
15 
years. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Widows                                .... 

3 

04 

10.3 
13.8 

48.0 
38.5 

20.3 
17.0 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

2 
2 

Deserted  wives  

1 

Wives  of  incapacitated  husbands 

Wives  of  idle  husbands 

Wives  with  husbands  at  work  

22 

75.9 

34.3 

a  13.  4 

4 

8 

8 

10 

8 

Total  

29 

34 
d  10 
4 
3 
112 

100.0 

20.9 
6.1 
2.5 

1.8 

68.7 

36.3 

645.3 
41.3 
48.8 
42.0 
36.8 

ol4.6 

c23.3 
21.2 
28.5 
16.0 
616.8 

5 

10 

11 

7 
2 
1 
1 

12 

— 

13 
2 
2 

12 

—  : 

18 
6 
1 

TOTAL,  NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

Widows  

1 
1 

20 

4 

1 

Deserted  wives 

Wives  of  incapacitated  husbands  
Wives  of  idle  husbands 

Wives  with  husbands  at  work  

35 

45 

56 

48 

Total 

163 

6 
3 
1 
2 
9 

100.0 

639.2 

41.3 
46.3 
38.0 
40.5 
35.9 

e  18.7 

23 

41 

56 
2 

73 

5 
3 
1 

73 

3 
2 
1 

VIRGINIA. 

Widows  .  . 

28.6 
14.3 
4.8 
9.5 

42.8 

24.0 
26.7 
22.0 
22.0 
13.6 

Deserted  wives 



1 

Wives  of  incapacitated  husbands  
Wives  of  idle  husbands  

Wives  with  husbands  at  work  
Total 

1 

5 

5 

7 

4 

21 

100.0 

39.5 

19.6 

1 

6 

7 

16 

10 
9 
2 

10 

9 
5 
1 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Widows 

14 
o!2 
2 

23.3 
20.0 
3.3 

42.1 
36.8 
39.0 

18.9 
/  16.0 
19.0 

2 
2 

1 

3 
5 

1 

6 
8 

Deserted  wives  

Wives  of  incapacitated  husbands.  .  . 
Wives  of  idle  husbands  

Wives  with  husbands  at  work 

32 

53.4 

30.8 

11.4 

10 

17 

14 

14 

12 

Total  

60 

100.  0 

34.9 

/14.2 

15 

26 

28 

35 

15 
5 
2 

27 

9 
4 
1 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Widows 

18 
6 
2 

27.7 
9.2 
3.1 

40.5 
40.2 
38.0 

620.1 
23.0 
20.5 

3 

1 

8 
2 

12 
2 
1 

Deserted  wives  

Wives  of  incapacitated  husbands 

Wives  of  idle  husbands  

Wives  with  husbands  at  work  

39 

60.0 

32.3 

12.8 

15 

20 

22 

25 

8 

Total  

65 

18 
4 
1 
1 
42 

100.0 

35.4 

6  16.0 

20 

30 

37 

5 
1 

47 

10 
2 

22 

10 

2 

GEORGIA. 

Widows  

27.3 
6.1 
1.5 
1.5 
63.6 

42.7 
34.0 
53.0 
44.0 
33.3 

22.0 

15.8 
37.0 
28.0 
e  12.4 

6 
2 

Deserted  wives 

2 

Wives  of  incapacitated  husbands  
Wives  of  idle  husbands 

1 
9 

1 
8 

1 
13 

11 

Wives  with  husbands  at  work  

20 

Total 

66 

5 
a2 
1 

100.0 

25.0 
10.0 
5.0 

36.3 

42.6 
39.0 
23.0 

«  16.0 

25.8 
25.0 
7.0 

12 

17 

20 

32 

24 

ALABAMA. 

Widows 

2 
2 

2 
2 
1 

2 
1 

1 
1 

Deserted  wives  

Wives  of  incapacitated  husbands  
Wives  of  idle  husbands 

Wives  with  husbands  at  work 

12 

60.0 

38.1 

18.4 

3 

4 

5 

8 

9 

Total... 

20 

100.0 

38.6 

20.4 

3 

8 

10  1      11 

11 

o  Including  1  divorced  wife.        6  Not  including  1  not  reported.       c  Not  including  2  not  reported. 
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FAMILIES  OF  WIDOWS,  DESERTED  WIVES,  WIVES  OF  IDLE  HUSBANDS, 
ETC.,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 


Families  of  married  women  at  work. 

Aver- 
age 
size 
of 
fami- 
lies. 

Average  annual  in- 
come per  family. 

Average 
per  capita 
weekly 
income  of 
families, 
excluding 
earnings  of 
wives. 

Having  per  capita  weekly  income  (excluding  earnings 
of  wives)  of— 

Earnings 
of 
wives. 

Exclud- 
ing earn- 
ings of 
wives. 

Less  than  $1. 

Less  than 
$1.50. 

Less  than  $2. 

$2  and  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

4.3 
4.0 

$333 
351 

$462 
254 

$2.05 
1.22 

1 
1 

33.3 
25.0 

1 
2 

33.3 
50.0 

1 
3 

33.3 
75.0 

2 
1 

66.7 
25.0 

4.9 

370 

770 

3.02 

1 

4.5 

3 

13.6 

19 

86.4 

4.7 

363 

667 

476 
417 
566 
912 
728 

2.72 

2.49 
2.06 
2.18 
2.92 
2.73 

2 

8 
1 

6.9 

4 

13.8 

_ 

32.4 
20.0 
50.0 

7 

24.1 

22 

75.9 

58.8 
70.0 
50.0 
100.0 
73.2 

3.7 
3.9 
5.0 
6.0 
5.1 

307 
261 
303 
303 
306 

23.5 
10.0 

11 
2 

2 

14 
3 
2 

41.2 
30.0 
50.0 

20 
7 
2 
3 

82 

1 

.9 

10 

8.9 

30 

26.8 

4.8 

303 

656 

2.65 

10 

6.1 

25 

15.3 
50.0 

49 

30.1 

114 

69.9 

4.0 
6.7 
6.0 
3.0 
5.6 

123 
45 
92 
218 
146 

385 
816 
617 
170 
515 

1.85 
2.35 
1.98 
1.09 
1.78 

1 

16.7 

3 

3 
1 
1 
2 

6 

50.0 
33.3 
100.0 
100.0 
66.7 

3 
2 

50.0 

66.7 

1 
1 

50.0 
11.1 

2 

3 

100.0 
33.3 

3 

33.3 

5.0 

129 

493 

1.88 

3 

14.3 

8 

38.1 

13 

61.9 

8 

38.1 

5.2 
4.6 
6.0 

185 
237 
206 

462 
^275 
592 

1.70 
1.15 
1.90 

4 
6 

28.6 
50.0 

5 

8 

35.7 
66.7 

10 
11 
1 

71.4 
91.7 
50.0 

4 
1 
1 

28.6 
8.3 
50.0 

5.3 

176 

528 

1.92 

1 

3.1 

8 

25.0 

16 

50.0 

16 

50.0 

5.2 

191 

155 
152 
145 

464 

449 
424 
559 

1.73 

11 

18.3 

21 

35.0 

38 

63.3 

77.8 
66.7 
50.0 

22 

4 
2 
1 

36.7 

22.2 
33.3 
50.0 

5.2 
4.7 
6.0 

1.65 
1.75 
1.79 

4 
2 

1 

22.2 
33.3 
50.0 

10 
3 

1 

55.6 
50.0 
50.0 

14 
4 

1 

5.5 

206 

543 

1.90 

7 

17.9 

13 

33.3 

22 

56.4 

17 

43.6 

5.4 

185 

507 

1.82 

14 

21.5 

27 

41.5 

41 

63.1 

24 

36.9 

4.2 
4.8 
3.0 
10.0 

4.8 

233 
169 
158 
130 
186 

426 
387 
174 
642 
568 

1.96 
1.57 
1.12 
1.23 
2.29 

3 
2 

16.7 
50.0 

7 
2 
1 
1 
8 

38.9 
50.0 
100.0 
100.0 
19.0 

8 
2 
1 
1 
14 

44.4 
50.0 
100.0 
100.0 
33.3 

10 
2 

55.6 
50.0 

3 

7.1 

28 

66.7 

4.7 

197 

513 

2.12 

8 

12.1 

19 

28.8 

26 

39.4 

40 

60.6 

3.8 
4.5 
3.0 

212 
218 
332 

327 
167 

1.66 
.71 

1 
1 
1 

20.0 
50.0 
100.0 

2 
2 

1 

40.0 

100.0 
100.0 

2 
2 

1 

40.0 
100.0 
100.0 

3 

60.0 

6.5 

158 

951 

2.81 

2 

16.7 

4 

33.3 

8 

66.7 

5.5 

186 

670 

2.36 

3 

15.0 

7 

35.0 

9 

45.0 

11 

55.0 

d  Including  2  divorced  wives.       «  Not  including  3  not  reported, 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 50 


/  Not  including  5  not  reported 
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TABLE  XXIII.— MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK:  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF 

WIVES  WITH  HUSBANDS  AT  WORK, 


Condition  as  to  husband. 

Married  women  at  work. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
of 
total. 

Average 
age. 

Aver- 
age 
years 
mar- 
ried. 

Number  having  children  of 
ages— 

2 
vears 
and 
un- 
der. 

3to5 
years. 

6to9 
years. 

10  to 
13 
years. 

14 
and 
15 
years. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Widows  

5 
6 

25.0 
30.0 

35.6 
37.8 

15.2 
ol6.8 

..... 

3 

4 

3 
4 

3 
5 

1 
4 

Deserted  wives 

Wives  of  incapacitated  husbands  

Wives  of  idle  husbands 

Wives  with  husbands  at  work  

9 

45.0 

36.8 

6  18.4 

4 

5 

5 

6 

3 

Total  

20 

100.0 

36.8 

c!7.0 

5 

12 

22 
16 
1 
1 
59 

12 

30 

17 
2 
1 
64 

14 

45 
25 
5 

8 

33 
18 
3 

47 

TOTAL,  SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Widows  

66 
<*33 
7 
3 
143 

26.2 
13.1 
2.8 
1.2 
56.7 

41.3 
38.3 
38.3 
41.7 
33.3 

a20.8 
e  19.5 
20.7 
24.0 
/13.2 

5 
6 
2 
1 
42 

Deserted  wives. 

Wives  of  incapacitated  husbands  

Wives  of  idle  husbands 

Wives  with  husbands  at  work 

80 

Total  

252 

100.0 

36.3 

016.3 

56 

99 

114 

155 

102 

o  Not,  including  1  not  reported. 
i>  Not  including  2  not  reported. 


c  Not  including  3  not  reported. 
d  Including  2  divorced  wives. 
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FAMILIES  OF  WIDOWS,  DESERTED  WIVES,  WIVES  OF  IDLE  HUSBANDS, 
ETC.,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Concluded. 


Families  of  married  women  at  work. 

Aver- 
age 
size 
of 
fami- 
lies. 

Average  annual  in- 
come per  family. 

Average 
per  capita 
weekly 
income  of 
families, 
excluding 
earnings' 
of  wives. 

Having  per  capita  weekly  income  (excluding  earnings 
of  wives)  of— 

Earnings 
of 
wives. 

Exclud- 
ing earn- 
ings of 
wives. 

Less  than  $1. 

Less  than 
SI.  50. 

Less  than  ?2. 

S2  and  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

5.0 
5.2 

$216 
231 

$492 
316 

$1.89 
1.18 

1 
3 

20.0 
50.0 

2 
5 

40.0 
83.3 

2 
5 

40.0 
83.3 

3 
1 

60.0 
16.7 

6.1 

166 

575 

1.81 

1 

11.1 

5 

55.6 

6 

66.7 

3 

33.3 

5.6 

198 

477 

434 
366 
442 
327 
581 

1.65 

1.78 
1.42 
1.65 
1.18 
2.08 

5 

14 
14 
2 
1 
13 

25.0 

12 

60.0 

13 

65.0 

7 

27 
8 
2 

35.0 

40.9 
24.2 
28.6 

4.7 
4.9 
5.1 
5.3 
5.4 

189 
194 
183 
189 
183 

21.2 
42.4 
28.6 
33.3 
9.1 

29 
20 
3 
3 
39 

43.9 
60.6 
42.9 
100.0 
27.3 

39 
25 
5 
3 

68 

59.1 
75.8 
71.4 
100.0 
47.6 

75 

52.4 

5.1 

186 

508 

1.90 

44 

17.5 

94 

37.3 

140 

55.6 

112 

44.4 

«  Not  including  6  not  reported. 
/  Not  including  5  not  reported. 


g  Not  including  12  not  reported. 
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TABLE  XXIV.—  MARRIED    WOMEN    AT    WORK    LIVING    IN    HOMES    OTHER 
THAN  THEIR  OWN  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THEIR  FAMILIES. 

This  table  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  preceding  Table  XXIII,  and 
presents  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  married  women  at  work  who  were 
living  in  families  other  than  their  own.  As  in  the  preceding  table, 
the  women  are  divided  into  groups  according  to  the  condition  as  to 
husband.  The  relationship  to  the  family  with  which  they  lived  is 
shown;  that  is,  whether  they  were  daughters,  mothers,  or  sisters  and 
others.  The  facts  as  to  income  are  also  shown,  not  only  for  these 
women  themselves,  but  likewise  for  the  families  with  which  they  were 
living.  The  whole  number  of  such  married  women  found  in  the  rep- 
resentative families  investigated  was  only  53,  and  these  have  been 
brought  together  in  a  single  table  inasmuch  as  the  number  in  any 
one  State  was  not  sufficient  to  justify  separate  presentation. 

TABLE  XXIV.— MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK  LIVING  IN  HOMES  OTHER 
DESERTED  WIVES,  WIVES  OF  IDLE  HUSBANDS,  WIVES  WITH 


Condition  as  to  husband. 

Married  women  at  work. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Relationship  to  family  they  live  with. 

Aver- 
age 
age. 

Aver- 
age 
days 
worked 
past 
year. 

Daughters  and 
daughters-in- 
law. 

Mothers. 

Sisters  and 
others. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Widows 

6 
26 

1 

11.3 
49.0 

1.9 

5 
24 

83.3 
92.3 

1 

16.7 

27.8 
23.9 

(a) 

180 
182 

280 

Deserted  wives  

Wives     with     incapacitated 
husbands  

2, 

7.7 
100.0 

Wives  with  idle  husbands 

Wives  with  husbands  at  work. 
Wives  with  data  as  to  hus- 
bands not  reported 

10 

10 

18.9 
18.9 

10 
10 

100.0 
100.0 

23.0 
25.1 

185 
238 

Total 

53 

100.0 

49 

92.4 

1 

1.9 

3 

5.7 

C24.4 

195 

a  Not  reported. 


t>  Not  including  2  not  reported. 
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An  examination  of  the  table  shows  that  of  the  53  women  in  this 
group  6  were  widows,  26,  or  49  per  cent,  were  deserted  or  divorced 
wives,  1  the  wife  of  an  incapacitated  husband,  that  in  the  case  of  10 
the  husband  was  also  at  work,  while  for  10  others  the  facts  as  to  hus- 
bands were  not  reported.  Forty-nine  of  the  53,  or  92.4  per  cent,  were 
daughters  or  daughters-in-law,  1  was  a  mother,  and  3  were  sisters  and 
others.  Eighteen  of  the  53  women  had  children  2  years  of  age  or 
younger,  10  had  children  3  to  5  years  of  age,  and  9  had  children  6  to  9 
years  of  age.  The  average  earnings  per  family  of  the  families  of  these 
women  show  that  the  earnings  of  the  wives  amounted  to  $222,  the 
average  earnings  of  the  other  members  in  13  families  amounted  to 
$379,  and  the  average  earnings  of  all  members  to  $320,  making  a  per 
capita  weekly  income  of  $2.91.  In  regard  to  the  families  with  which 
these  women  were  living,  the  average  income  per  family  is  shown  to 
be  $994,  equivalent  to  a  per  capita  weekly  income  of  $2.86. 

THAN  THEIR  OWN:  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  FAMILIES  OF  WIDOWS, 
HUSBANDS  AT  WORK,  ETC.,  FOR  ALL  STATES  COMBINED. 


Married  women  at  work. 

Families  of  married  women  at  work. 

Families  with  which 
they  live. 

Number  having  children  of  ages— 

Average  earnings  per  family  of— 

Aver- 
age per 
capita 
weekly 
in- 
come. 

Aver- 
age 
size. 

Aver- 
age 
in- 
come. 

Per 
capita 
weekly 
in- 
come. 

2 
years 
and 
un- 
der. 

3  to  5 
years. 

6  to  9 
years. 

10  to 
13 
years. 

14 
and 
15 
years. 

16 
years 
and 
over. 

Wives. 

Other  mem- 
bers. 

All 
mem- 
bers. 

N  um- 
ber oi 
fam- 
ilies. 

Earn- 
ings. 

4 

8 

4 
4 

2 
6 

6 

..... 

$223 
192 

420 

$223 
207 

420 

$1.61 
1.99 

4.04 

7.3 
7.1 

4.0 

$757 
902 

807 

$1.99 
2.45 

3.88 

3 

$129 

4 

2 

2 

202 
300 

68 
2 

6406 
648 

6609 
429 

64.69 
4.59 

6.6 
5.9 

1,076 
1,256 

3.16 
4.09 

1 

1 

18 

10 

9 

7 

1 

222 

613 

6379 

6320 

62.91 

6.7 

994 

2.86 

Not  including  1  not  reported. 
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TABLE  XXV. 


MABEIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK  HAVING  CHILDREN  UNDER  14 
AT  WORK. 


This  table  shows  for  each  State  for  the  families  having  both  married 
women  at  work  and  children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work  the  facts 
as  to  income  during  the  past  year,  the  married  women  being  grouped 
according  as  they  were  widows,  deserted  wives,  wives  of  incapacitated 
husbands,  of  idle  husbands,  or  wives  with  husbands  at  work.  The 
facts  upon  which  this  table  is  based  are  presented  in  detail  for  each 
woman  and  her  family  in  Table  XXXI,  in  connection  with  which  full 
explanation  is  given  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  the  families  and  the 
method  followed  in  securing  the  facts  from  the  families.  It  should 
be  said  here,  however,  that  the  figures  in  regard  to  income,  being 
secured  in  the  home  from  the  members  of  the  family,  are  necessarily 
only  approximate.  The  probability  of  error  in  these  figures  is 
discussed  in  detail  on  pages  416  to  418. 

Reference  to  that  part  of  the  table  relating  to  Maine  shows  that  the 
families  from  which  reports  were  obtained  included  only  6  cases 
where  both  the  mother  and  the  child  under  14  years  of  age  were  at 
work.  In  1  of  these  cases  the  mother  was  a  widow,  1  was  a  deserted 
wife,  1  had  an  incapacitated  husband,  while  in  3,  or  one-half  the  cases, 
the  husband  was  also  a  wage-earner.  The  average  family  income  for 
the  6  families,  excluding  the  earnings  of  the  wives  and  of  children 
under  14,  was  $635,  equivalent  to  a  per  capita  weekly  income  of  $1.51. 
However,  it  is  shown  that  for  1  of  the  families  the  per  capita  income 
was  less  than  $1,  for  4  it  was  less  than  $1.50,  while  2  had  a  per  capita 
income  of  $2  or  over.  The  facts  for  each  of  the  other  gtates  may  be 
read  in  like  manner. 

TABLE  XXV.— MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK  HAVING  CHILDREN  UNDER 
14  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:  INCOME  (EXCLUDING  THAT  OF  WIVES 
AND  CHILDREN  UNDER  14)  OF  FAMILIES  OF  WIDOWS,  DESERTED 
WIVES,  WIVES  OF  IDLE  HUSBANDS,  WIVES  WITH  HUSBANDS  AT 
WORK,  ETC.,  FOR  EACH  STATE. 


Condition  as  to  husband. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
annual 
family 
income, 
exclud- 
ing that 
from 
wives 
and 
children 
under  14. 

Average 
per  capita 
weekly 
income, 
exclud- 
ing that 
from 
wives 
and 
children 
under  14. 

Families  having  weekly  per  capita  income  (ex- 
cluding earnings  of  wives  and  children  under 
14)  of- 

Less  than 
$1. 

Less  than 
$1.50. 

Less  than 
$2. 

$2  and  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

MAINE. 

Widows  

1 
1 

1 

1 

100.0 

1 

100.0 

1 

100.0 

..... 

1 

'ioo.'o 

100.0 

Deserted  wives 

$572 
1,172 

$2.20 
2.25 

Wives  of  incapacitated 
husbands 

Wives  of  idle  husbands 

Wives  with  husbands 
at  work 

3 

688 

1.42 

3 

100.0 

3 

100.0 

Total. 

6 

635 

1.51 

1 

16.7 

4 

66.7 

4 

66.7 

2 

33.3 
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TABLE  XXV.— MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK  HAVING  CHILDREN  UNDER 
14  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:  INCOME  (EXCLUDING  THAT  OF  WIVES 
AND  CHILDREN  UNDER  14)  OF  FAMILIES  OF  WIDOWS,  DESERTED 
WIVES,  WIVES  OF  IDLE  HUSBANDS,  WIVES  WITH  HUSBANDS  AT 
WORK,  ETC.,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 


Condition  as  to  husband. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
annual 
family 
income, 
exclud- 
ing that 
from 
wives 
and 
children 
under  14. 

Average 
per  capita 
weekly 
income, 
exclud- 
ing that 
from 
wives 
and 
children 
under  14 

Families  having  weekly  per  capita  income  (ex- 
cluding earnings  of  wives  and  children  under 
14)  of- 

Less 

*] 

Num- 
ber. 

than 

. 

Per 
cent. 

Less  than 
$1.50. 

Less  than 

$2. 

$2  and  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Widows 

Deserted  wives  

1 


$409 

$0.98 

1 

100.0 

1 

100.0 

1 

100.0 

Wives  of  incapacitated 
husbands  

Wives  of  idle  husbands. 
Wives  with  husbands 
at  work.  

Total  

2 

685 

2.20 

2 

100.0 

3 

593 

1.71 

1 

•     — 

1 
1 

33.3 

~-  ,  '     ~ 

100.0 
50.0 

1 

1 
1 

33.3 

100.0 
50.0 

1 

1 
1 

33.3 

100.0 
50.0 

2 

66.7 

:^=^= 

TOTAL,  NE-V^  ENGLAND 
GROUP. 

Widows 

1 
2 

1 

Deserted  wives. 

491 
1,172 

1.45 
2.25 

1 
1 

50.0 
100.0 

Wives  of  incapacitated 
husbands               

Wives  of  idle  husbands. 
Wives  with  husbands 
at  work 

5 

687 

1.65 

3 

60.0 

3 

60.0 

2 

40.0 

Total 

9 

2 
3 

1 

621 

138 
597 

258 

1.60 

.76 
1.72 

.83 

2 

22.2 

5 

2 
1 

1 

55.6 

5 

2 
2 

1 

55.6 

4 

44.4 

VIRGINIA. 

Widows  

1 

50.0 

100.0 
33.3 

100.0 

100.0 
66.7 

100.0 

Deserted  wives. 

1 

33.3 

Wives  of  incapacitated 
husbands 

1 

100.0 

Wives  of  idle  husbands. 
Wives  with  husbands 
at  work  

5 

427 

1.32 

2 

40.0 

2 

40.0 

5 

100.0 

Total 

11 

6 
9 

1 

405 

420 
196 

455 

1.34 

1.27 
.75 

1.75 

4 

36.4 

6 

4 

8 

54.5 

10 

5 
9 

1 

90.9 

83.3 
100.0 

100.0 

1 

1 

9.1 
16.7 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Widows  

3 

7 

50.0 

77.8 

66.7 

88.9 

Deserted  wives     . 

Wives  of  incapacitated 
husbands.     . 

Wives  of  idle  husbands. 
Wives  with  husbands 
at  work 

10 

589 

1.62 

1 

10.0 

3 

30.0 

8 

80.0 

2 

20.0 

Total. 

26 

409 

256 
310 

392 

1.29 

.90 
1.19 

1.26 

11 

9 
3 

1 

42.3 

60.0 
60.0 

50.0 

15 

11 
4 

1 

57.7 

23 

'88.5 

3 

2 
1 

1 

11.5 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Widows. 

15 
5 

2 

73.3 
80.0 

50.0 

13 
4 

1 

86.7 
80.0 

50.0 

13.3 
20.0 

50.0 

Deserted  wives  

Wives  of  incapacitated 
husbands  

Wives  of  idle  husbands 

Wives  with  husbands 
at  work  

19 

451 

1.51 

7 

36.8 

10 

52.6 

14 

73.7 

5 

26.3 
22.0 

33.3 

Total 

41 

9 

1 

360 

306 
395 

1.24 

20 

48.8 
55.6 

26 
5 

63.4 
55.6 

32 

6 
1 

78.0 

66.7 
100.0 

9 
3 

GEORGIA. 

Widows  

1.20 
1.90 

5 

Deserted  wives  

Wives  of  incapacitated 
husbands  

Wives  of  idle  husbands. 
Wives  with  husbands 
at  work  

14 

540 

1.65 

5 

37.5 

7 

50.0 

9 

64.3 

5 

35.7 
33.3 

Total... 

24 

471 

1.57 

10     41.7 

12 

50.0 

16 

66.7 

8 
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TABLE  XXV.— MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK  HAVING  CHILDREN  UNDER 
14  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:  INCOME  (EXCLUDING  THAT  OF  WIVES 
AND  CHILDREN  UNDER  14)  OF  FAMILIES  OF  WIDOWS,  DESERTED 
WIVES,  WIVES  OF  IDLE  HUSBANDS,  WIVES  WITH  HUSBANDS  AT 
WORK,  ETC.,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Concluded. 


Condition  as  to  husband  . 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
annual 
family 
income, 
exclud- 
ing that 
from 
wives 
and 
children 
under  14. 

Average 
)er  capita 
weekly 
income, 
exclud- 
ing that 
from 
wives 
and 
children 
under  14. 

Families  having  weekly  per  capita  income  (ex- 
cluding earnings  of  wives  and  children  under 
14)  of- 

Less  than 
$1. 

Less  than 
$1.50. 

Less  than 

$2. 

$2  and  over 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

ALABAMA. 

Widows 

2 
1 

$66 

264 

$0.28 
.85 

2 
1 

100.0 
100.0 

2 
1 

100.0 
100.0 

2 
1 

100.0 
100.0 

Deserted  wives 

I 

Wives  of  incapacitated 
husbands 

Wives  of  idle  husbands. 
Wives  with  husbands 

7 

873 

2.45 

1 

14.2 

2 

28.5 

-      5 

71.5 

Total  

10 

4 

6 

651 

1.99 

.87 
.81 

3 

2 
5 

30.0 

4 

2 
5 

40.0 

5 

4 
5 

50.0 

5 

50.0 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Widows 

225 

217 

50.0 
83.3 

50.0 
83.3 

100.0 
83.3 

Deserted  wives 

1 

16.7 

Wives  of  incapacitated 
husbands 

Wives  of  idle  husbands. 
Wives  with  husbands 
at  work. 

6 

508 

1.50 

2 

33.3 

4 

66.7 

4 

66.7 

2 

33.3 

Total  

16 

38 
25 

4 

328 

274 
283 

374 

1.12 

1.00 
1.04 

1.25 

9 

22 
16 

2 

56.3 

11 

26 
19 

2 

68.8 

68.4 
76.0 

50.0 

13 

32 
22 

3 

81.2 

3 

18.8 

15.8 
12.0 

25.0 

TOTAL,  SOUTHERN 
GROUP. 

Widows                

57.9 
64.0 

50.0 

84.2 
88.0 

75.0 

6 
3 

1 

Deserted  wives  

Wives  of  incapacitated 
husbands  

Wives  of  idle  husbands. 
Wives  with  husbands 
at  work 

61 

546 

1.66 

17 

27.9 

27 

44.3 

42 

68.9 

19 

31.1 

Total. 

128 

409 

1.36 

57 

44.5 

74 

57.8 

99 

77.3 

29 

22.7 

TABLE   XXVI.— FATHERS   AT    WORK    HAVING    CHILDREN    UNDER    14    AT 

WORK. 

This  table  shows  for  each  State  for  the  families  having  fathers  at 
work  and  children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work,  the  number  of  days 
worked  during  the  last  year  by  fathers,  and  the  number  of  children 
of  those  fathers  who  were  at  work.  The  days  worked  are  presented 
classified  as  50  or  less,  51  to  100,  101  to  150,  and  by  fifties  up  to  300 
days.  All  who  worked  over  300  days  are  grouped  together.  The 
selection  of  the  representative  families  and  the  securing  of  the  detailed 
data  upon  which  this  table  is  based  are  fully  explained  in  connection 
with  Table  XXIX.  The  facts  in  regard  to  the  number  of  days  worked 
during  the  past  year  and  earnings,  being  secured  from  members  of  the 
family  in  the  home,  are  necessarily  only  approximate.  The  probability 
of  error  in  these  figures  is  discussed  in  detail  on  pages  416  to  418. 
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An  examination  of  that  part  of  the  table  relating  to  Maine  shows 
for  the  families  from  which  reports  were  obtained  22  fathers  at  work 
with  children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work  who  reported  as  to  days 
worked  during  the  past  year.  Of  these,  one  worked  between  51  and 
100  days,  earning  $250;  2  worked  101  to  150  days,  earning  $232; 
12,  or  54.6  per  cent,  worked  251  to  300  days,  earning  $431 ;  while  one 
worked  more  than  300  days,  earning  $365.  Each  of  these  fathers, 
with  one  exception,  had  only  one  child  under  14  at  work,  the  excep- 
tion having  2  children  working.  The  parts  of  the  table  relating  to 
the  other  States,  some  of  which  show  a  proportionately  much  larger 
number  of  children  at  work,  may  be  studied  in  like  manner. 

TABLE  XXVI.— FATHERS  AT  WORK  HAVING  CHILDREN  UNDER  14 
YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:  AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  FATHERS,  BY 
DAYS  WORKED,  AND  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  AT  WORK  OF  SUCH 
FATHERS,  FOR  EACH  STATE. 


Days  worked. 

Fathers  who  worked  specified 
number  of  days. 

Children  of  fathers 
who  worked  speci- 
fied   number    of 
days. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of  those 
reporting. 

Average 
earnings. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of  those 
reporting. 

MAINE.       - 

50  or  less  

51  to  100 

1 
2 
1 

5 
12 

1 

4.5 
9.1 
4.5 

22.8 
54.6 
4.5 

$250 
232 
400 
289 
431 
365 

1 
2 
1 
5 
13 
1 

4.4 
8.6 
4.4 
21.7 
56.5 
4.4 

101  to450  

151  to  200 

201  to  250  

251  to  300 

Over  300  

Total  reporting  

22 

100.0 

368 

23 

100.0 

Not  reporting  

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

50  or  less 

51  to  100  

101  to  150 

151  to  200  

201  to  250. 

1 

100.0 

360 

2 

100.0 

251  to  300 

Over  300.. 

Total  reporting.  . 

1 

100.0 

360 

2 

100.0 

Not  reporting  . 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

50  or  less 

51  to  100  

101  to  150 

151  to  200  

201  to  250. 

251  to  300 

1 

100.0 

260 

1 

100.0 

Over  300  

Total  reporting  

1 

100.0 

260 

1 

100.0 

Not  reporting 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

50  or  less  .  . 

51  to  100  

101  to  150.. 

1 

7.7 

234 

1 

7.1 

151  to  200 

201  to  250  

251  to  300  . 

11 

1 

84.6 
7.7 

397 

728 

12 
1 

85.8 
7.1 

Over  300  

Total  reporting 

13 

100.0 

410 

14 

100.0 

Not  reporting 
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TABLE  XXVI.— FATHERS  AT  WORK  HAVING  CHILDREN  UNDER  14 
YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:  AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  FATHERS  BY 
DAYS  WORKED,  AND  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  AT  WORK  OF  SUCH 
FATHERS,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 


Days  worked. 

Fathers  who  worked  specified 
number  of  days. 

Children  of  fathers 
who  worked  speci- 
fied    number    of 
days. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of  those 
reporting. 

Average 
earnings. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of  those 
reporting. 

TOTAL,  NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

50  or  less  

51  to  100 

1 
3 
1 
6 
24 
2 

2.7 
8.1 
2.7 
16.2 
64.9 
5.4 

$250 
233 
400 
301 
408 
547 

1 
3 
1 
7 
26 
2 

2.5 
7.5 
2.5 
17.5 
65.0 
5.0 

101  to  150.. 

151  to  200 

201  to  250  

251  to  300 

Over300  

Total  reporting  

37 

100.0 

380 

40 

100.0 

Not  reporting  

VIRGINIA. 

50  or  less  

3 
1 
1 
2 
7 
15 
1 

10.0 
3.3 
3.3 
6.7 
23.4 
50.0 
3.3 

33 
50 
150 
263 
314 
354 
534 

4 
1 
2 
2 
11 
16 
2 

10.5 
2.6 
5.3 
5.3 
28.9 
42.1 
5.3 

51  to  100 

101  to  150  

151  to  200 

201  to  250  

251  to  300. 

Over  300 

Total  reporting  

30 

100.0 

296 

38 

100.0 

Not  reporting  

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

50  or  less 

8 
9 
17 
21 
38 
100 
22 

3.7 
4.2 
7.9 
9.8 
17.7 
46.5 
10.2 

56 
101 
170 
207 

288 
360 
464 

10 
14 
20 
36 
57 
131 
33 

3.3 
4.7 
6.6 
12.0 
18.9 
43.5 
11.0 

51  to  100  

101  to  150 

151  to  200  

201  to  250  

251  to  300 

300  and  over  

Total  reporting  

215 
14 

100.0 

306 
226 

301 
19 

100.0 

Not  reporting 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

50  or  less 

5 
7 
6 
21 
31 
112 
20 

2.5 
3.5 
3.0 
10.4 
15.3 
55.4 
9.9 

32 
106 
168 
213 
287 
372 
484 

8 
12 
11 
35 
51 
173 
29 

2.5 
3.8 
3.4 
11.0 
16.0 
54.2 
9.1 

51  to  100  

101  to  150 

151  to  200  

201  to  250.. 

251  to  300 

Over  300  

Total  reporting 

202 
16 

100.0 

330 
220 

319 
23 

100.0 

Not  reporting  

GEORGIA. 

50  or  less     

51  to  100 

7 
9 
10 
11 
53 
13 

6.8 
8.7 
9.7 
10.7 
51.5 
12.6 

174 
219 
266 
300 
389 
496 

13 
9 
16 
13 
59 
15 

10.4 
7.2 
12.8 
10.4 
47.2 
12.0 

101  to  150  

151  to  200    ' 

201  to  250  

251  to  300.. 

Over  300 

Total  reporting.. 

103 
11 

100.0 

352 
173 

125 
14 

100.0 

Not  reporting 

ALABAMA. 

50  or  less 

2 
6 
12 
11 
9 
36 
2 

2.6 
.      7.7 
15.4 
14.1 
11.5 
46.1 
2.6 

33 
155 
238 
213 
254 
366 
408 

3 
9 
16 
18 
15 
54 
3 

2.5 
7.6 
13.6 
15.3 
12.7 
45.8 
2.5 

51  to  100  

101  to  150.. 

151  to  200 

201  to  250  

251  to  300 

Over  300 

Total  reporting..    .. 

78 
2 

100.0 

288 
100 

118 
2 

100.0 

Not  reporting  
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TABLE  XXVI.— FATHERS  AT  WORK  HAVING  CHILDREN  UNDER  14 
YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:  AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  FATHERS,  BY 
DAYS  WORKED,  AND  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  AT  WORK  OF  SUCH 
FATHERS,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Concluded. 


Days  worked. 

Fathers  who  worked  specified 
number  of  days. 

Children  of  fathers 
who  worked  speci- 
fied   number    of 

days. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of  those 
reporting. 

Average 
earnings. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of  those 
reporting. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

50  or  less 

1 
4 
1 
8 
5 
25 
3 

2.1 
8.5 
2.1 
17.0 
10.7 
53.2 
6.4 

$26 
105 
150 
216 
384 
362 
286 

1 
6 
1 
15 
8 
36 
4 

1.4 
8.5 
1.4 
21.1 
11.3 
50.7 
5.6 

51  to  100 

101  to  150  

151  to  200 

201  to  250  

251  to  300.                                 

Over  300 

Total  reporting 

47 
5 

100.0 

301 
118 

71 
11 

100.0 

Not  reporting  

TOTAL,  SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

50  or  less  

19 
34 
46 
73 
101 
341 
61 

2.8 
5.0 
6.8 
10.8 
15.0 
50.5 
9.1 

42 
126 
196 
220 
293 
369 
468 

26 
55 
59 
122 
155 
469 
86 

2.7 
5.7 
6.1 
12.6 
15.9 
48.2 
8.8 

51  to  100 

101  to  150  

151  to  200 

201  to  250  

251  to  300..                 .          ... 

Over  300 

Total  reporting 

675 

48 

100.0 

317 
195 

972 
.       69 

100.0 

Not  reporting  

TABLE   XXVII.— LITERACY   AND    SCHOOL   ATTENDANCE    OF   COTTON-MILL 

EMPLOYEES. 

This  table  shows  for  each  State  the  facts  as  to  literacy  and  school 
attendance  for  representative  woman  and  child  cotton-mill  workers, 
by  nativity  and  age.  The  selection  of  the  representative  families 
and  the  securing  of  the  detailed  data  upon  which  this  table  is  based 
are  fully  explained  in  connection  with  Table  XXIX. 

Reference  to  that  part  of  the  table  relating  to  Maine  shows  that 
reports  as  to  literacy  and  school  attendance  were  secured  relating  to 
two  native-born  males  of  native  parentage,  14  years  of  age.  One  of 
these  reported  school  attendance  of  between  50  and  59  months,  and 
one  between  60  and  69  months.  The  average  months  of  school  attend- 
ance for  the  two  were  58.5  months.  The  average  age  at  leaving  school 
was  14  years.  The  table  also  shows  the  facts  in  regard  to  literacy 
and  school  attendance  reported  for  22  males  of  native  birth  and 
foreign  parentage,  and  24  of  foreign  birth,  making  in  all  48  male 
children  of  all  nativities.  For  this  number  it  is  shown  that  the  av- 
erage months  of  school  attendance  were  46.1,  and  the  average  age  at 
leaving  school  was  11.8  years.  Seventeen  reported  that  they  could 
read  or  write  English,  24  reported  that  they  could  read  or  write  some 
other  language  but  not  English,  while  7  reported  that  they  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  The  details  of  the  table  may  be  read  in  a 
similar  way  for  the  females  of  the  various  ages,  both  under  16  years 
and  16  years  and  over,  in  detail.  For  the  other  States  the  facts  may 
be  read  in  like  manner. 
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TABLE  XXVII.— LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  REPRESENT 

AND  AGE,  FOR 

MAINE. 


Sex,  nativity,  and  age. 

Total 
number 
of  per- 
sons. 

Persons  who  attended  school  — 

Less 
than  5 
months. 

5  to  9 

months 

10  to  19 
months. 

20  to  29 
months. 

30  to  39 
months. 

40  to  49 
months. 

MALES. 

Native  of  native  parents: 
14  years.. 

2 

Total  under  16  years 

2 

Native  of  foreign  parents: 
Under  11  years 

== 

===== 

~ 

1 
1 
2 

1 

11  years..                                            

12  years 

13  years  ...                                        

1 

Total  under  14  years  

5 
13 
4 

1 

14  years 

1 

3 

3 

15  years  

Total  under  16  years  

22 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

Foreign  born: 
11  years 

1 

12  years 

13  years        • 

3 

1 

Total  under  14  years  

4 

1 

1 
1 
2 

14  years 

11 
9 

1 

3 

1 

15  years  

1 

2 

Total  under  16  years  

24 

•        -     -  — 

1 

2 
2 

4 

1 

4 

2 

2 

4 

All  nativities: 
Under  11  years 

==^=. 

11  years 

1 

12  years  

13  years 

1 

1 

Total  under  14  years 

9 
26 
13 

3 

1 

1 

1 
4 
2 

14  years 

2 

3 
2 

15  years.. 

1 

Total  under  16  years  

48 
3 

.__ 

2 

5 

2 

5 

1 

7 
1 

FEMALES. 

Native  of  native  parents: 
14  years  .  .              ... 

Total  under  16  years 

3 
3 
2 
2 

1 

1 

19  years 

20  years 

1 

21  years  .  . 

22  years 

23  years  

24  years 

25  to  34  years 

2 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

55  years  and  over 

1 

1 

Total  all  ages 

13 

1 

3 

Native  of  foreign  parents: 
12  years  .  .                              

1 
6 

1 
2 

13  years 

1 
1 

2 

Total  under  14  years  .     . 

7 
4 

2 

3 
1 
1 

14  years 

1 

15  years 

6 

Total  under  16  years.  .  . 

17 

1 

1 

2 

5 
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ATIVE  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  COTTON  MILL  EMPLOYEES,  BY  NATIVITY 
EACH  STATE. 

MAINE. 


Pe 

rsons  wh 

o  attend 

ed  schoo 

1- 

Person 

s  who— 

50  to  59 
months  . 

60  to  69 
months. 

70  to  79 
months. 

80 
months 
and 
over. 

Total. 

months 
school 
attend- 
ance. 

Average 
age  at 
leaving 
school. 

Never 
attended 
school. 

Can  read 
or  write 
English. 

Can  read 
or  write 
other 
language 
only. 

Can  not 
read  or 
write. 

1 

1 

2 

58.5 

14.0 

2 

1 

1 

2 

58.5 

14.0 

2 

1 

1 

50.0 

10.0 

1 

1 

1 

50.0 

10.0 

1 

1 

2 

55.0 

12.0 

2 

1 

10.0 

11.0 

1 

3 

1 

5 

44.0 

11.0 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 
2 

1 

13 
4 

49.0 
65.5 

12.1 
12.8 

8 
3 

4 
1 

1 

4 

6 

3 

1 

22 

50.9 

12.0 

13 

7 

2 

1 

20.0 

8.0 

1 

1 

j 

3 

53.3 

11.3 

3 

1 

1 

4 

45.0 

10.5 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

11 

41  3 

11.5 

2 

7 

2 

2 

9 

38.1 

12.0 

7 

2 

5 

4 

1 

1 

24 

40.7 

11.5 

2 

17 

5 

1 

1 

50.0 

10.0 

1 

1 

2 

35  0 

9.0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

55.0 

12.0 

2 

1 

1 

4 

42  5 

11.2 

3 

1 

4 

1 

1 

9 

44.4 

10.8 

2 

5 

2 

4 

7 

1 

2 

26 

46.5 

12.0 

12 

11 

3 

2 

3 

2 

13 

46  5 

12.2 

3 

g 

2 

10 

11 

4 

2 

48 

46.1 

11.8 

17 

24 

7 

1 

3 

"     44  7 

12.7 

2 

1 

1 

3 

44.7 

12.7 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

76  5 

14  3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

60.0 

15.5 

2 

1 

1 

2 

71  5 

14.0 

2 

1 

1 

2 

70  0 

14  0 

2 

:::::::: 

1 

40.0 

17.0 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 

12 

60.8 

14.2 

1 

11 

2 



1 

45  0 

10  0 

1 

1 

6 

41  3 

11.2 

4 

2 

1 

7 

41  9 

11  0 

5 

2 

2 

4 

37  5 

12  0 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

6 

64  2 

13  3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

2 

2 

17 

48.7 

12.1 

9 

8 
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TABLE  XXVII.— LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  REPRESENT 

AND  AGE,  FOR 
MAINE— Concluded. 


Sex,  nativity,  and  age. 

Total 
number 
of  per- 
sons. 

Persons  who  attended  school  — 

Less 
than  5 
months. 

5  to  9 
months. 

10  to  19 
months. 

20  to  29 
months. 

30  to  39 
months. 

40  to  49 
months. 

FEMALES—  concluded  . 

Native  of  foreign  parents—  Concluded. 
16  years 

7 
2 

1 

2 

1 

17  years  

18  years 

19  years  

1 
1 
1 
5 

20  years                          

21  years 

1 

22  years             

1 

23  years 

24  years  

25  to  34  years                    .  .  . 

2 

1 

Total,  all  ages                   

36 

2 
7 

2 

2 

1 
3 

5 

7 

Foreign  born: 
12  years 

= 

••" 

1 
1 

13  years  

1 

1 

Total  under  14  years 

9 
19 
13 

1 

4 
1 
3 

1 

4 
1 

2 

4 
3 

14  years 

15  years 

Total  under  16  years 

41 
3 
2 
6 

1 

8 

6 

9 

16  years 

17  years 

1 

18  years 

19  years  .  .             

20  years 

1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
4 
3 
1 

21  years 

22  years 

1 

23  years 

1 

1 

24  years 

1 



25  to  34  years 

1 

1 

35  to  44  years.  .  . 

45  to  54  years 

Total,  all  ages 

67 

1 

2 



10 

9 

9 

All  nativities: 
12  years 

3 
13 

1 

4 

2 
3 

13  years.. 

1 

3 

Total  under  14  years  

16 
26 
19 

1 

5 
1 
3 

3 
5 
1 

5 
6 
4 

14  years 

1 

15  years  

Total  under  16  years 

61 
10 
4 
6 
4 
4 
5 
6 
2 

8 
3 
1 
1 

1 

1 

9 
1 

9 

2 
1 

15 
1 

16  years  

17  years 

18  years 

19  years. 

20  years 

1 

1 

21  years 

22  years 

1 

1 

23  years 

1 

1 

24  years 

1 
1 

25  to  34  years 

1 

1 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

55  years  and  over 

1 

Total,  all  ages 

116 

1 

2 

2 

12 

15 

19 
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ATIVE  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  COTTON  MILL  EMPLOYEES,  BY  NATIVITY 
EACH  STATE— Continued. 

MAINE — Concluded . 


Persons  who  attended  school— 

Average 
months 
school 
attend- 
ance. 

Average 
age  at 
leaving 
school. 

Persons  who  — 

50  to  59 
months. 

60  to  69 
months. 

70  to  79 
months. 

80 
months 
and 
over. 

Total. 

Never 
attended 
school. 

Can  read 
or  write 
English. 

Can  read 
or  write 
other 
language 
only. 

Can  not 
read  or 
write. 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

7 
2 

47.6 
70.0 

12.7 
13.5 

3 
1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
5 

81.0 
90.0 
45.0 
68.8 

14.0 

1 
1 

1 
3 

15.0 
17.0 
15.2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

45.0 

14.0 



1 

1 

5 

4 

3 

8 

36 

54.2 

13.1 



20 

12 

4 

2 

7 

30.0 
27.4 

10.0 
10.9 

1 

1 
6 

.... 

1 

1 
3 
2 

9 
16 
13 

27.9 
44.2 
46.9 

10.7 
11.6 
11.8 

...„ 

1 

5 

7 
12 
10 

1 

2 
3 

4 
1 

1 

2 

6 
1 
1 
1 

5 

1 
2 

2 

38 
3 
2 
5 

41.3 
63.  3 
43.0 
70.0 

11.5 
14.0 
14.5 
13.8 

3 

6 
1 

1 
2 

29 
2 

1 
3 

6 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 
2 
1 

4 

2 

50.0 
71.0 
32.0 
11.0 
35.0 
46.3 
68.0 
72.0 

11.0 
14.5 
11.0 
12.0 
13.0 
13.0 
15.0 
14.0 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 



1 
1 
3 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

..... 

i 
i 

i 

.... 

1 
1 

Ff 

8 

8 

5 

62 

46.3 

12.2 

5 

16 

42 

9 

3 
13 

35.0 
33.8 

10.0 
11.0 

2 
4 

I 

8 

i 

1 

1 

i 

3 

1 
""2" 

16 
23 
19 

34.0 
43.1 
52.4 

10.8 
11.8 
12.3 

6 

8 
3 

9 
16 
13 

1 
2 
3 

4 
2 

'"4" 

3 

10 

;  ! 

6 
1 
1 
1 

3 
2 
..... 

1 

4 

1 
1 
2 

2 
2 
1 
2 

58 
10 
4 
5 
3 
4 
5 
6 
2 
1 
8 
2 
1 
1 

43.6' 
52.3 
56.5 
70.0 
78.0 
65.0 
66.0 
62.7 
11.0 
35.0 
51.9 
68.0 
72.0 
40.0 

11.7 
13.1 
14.0 
13.8 
14.2 
14.3 
14.8 
14.5 
12.0 
13.0 
13.5 
15.0 
14.0 
17.0 

3 

17 
4 
2 
2 
3 
4 
4 
4 

38 
5 
1 
3 
1 

6 
1 
1 

1 

..... 
1 

i 

1 
1 

2 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 





1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

..... 

1 

2 

4 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



17 

13 

12 

17 

110 

50.5 

12.7 

6 

47 

56 

13 
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TABLE  XXVII.— LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  REPRESENT 

AND  AGE,  FOR 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Sex,  nativity,  and  age. 

Total 
number 
of  per- 
sons. 

Persons  who  attended  school  — 

Less 
than  5 
months. 

5  to  9 
months. 

10  to  19 
months. 

20  to  29 
months. 

30  to  39 
months. 

40  to  49 
months. 

.   MALES. 

Native  of  foreign  parents: 
14  years                 

2 
2 

15  years 

Total  under  16  years 

) 

4 

Foreign  born: 
13  years                

===== 

==== 

•••--  •.—'—--- 

1 

= 

1 

Total  under  14  years 

1 
4 

1 

15  years 

1 

Total  under  16  years 

5 

1 

1 

1 

All  nativities: 
13  years              

' 

======= 

===== 



1 

Total  under  14  years 

1 
2 
6 

1 

14  years 

15  years            *  

1 

Total  under  16  years 

9 
1 

1 

1 

FEMALES. 

Native  of  native  parents: 
16  years 

1 
1 

18  years 

19  years                   

20  years 

1 

23  years                  

25  to  34  years              

35  to  44  years 

1 

45  to  54  years             

55  years  and  over 

1 

Total  all  ages 

6 

Native  of  foreign  parents: 

= 

===== 

===== 

^  --     • 

^ 

~ 

3 
13 

Total  under  16  years 

16 
7 
1 

1 

18  years  

4 

1 

20  years 

2 
2 

22  years 

1 
1 

25  to  34  years 

1 

1 

45  to  54  years 

1 

Total  all  ages 

40 

2 

2 

3 

Foreign  born: 

2 
5 

Total  under  16  years.  .  . 

7 

] 

a  Still  in  school. 
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ATIVE  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  COTTON  MILL  EMPLOYEES,  BY  NATIVITY 
EACH  STATE— Continued. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Persons  who  attended  school— 

Average 
months 
school 
attend- 
ance. 

Average 
age  at 
leaving 
school. 

Persons  who— 

50  to  59 
months. 

60  to  69 
months. 

70  to  79 
months. 

80 
months 
and 
over. 

Total. 

Never 
attended 
school. 

Can  read 
or  write 
English. 

Can  read 
or  write 
other 
language 
only. 

Can  no! 
read  or 
write. 

1 

1 
1 

2 
2 

71.5 
75.0 

14.0 
14.0 

2 
2 

1 

2 

2 

4 

73.3 

14.0 

4 

1 

20.0 

(a) 

1 

1 
4 

20.0 
54.5 

(a) 
13.5 

1 
4 

2 



1 

2 



1 

5 

47.6 

513.5 

5 

1 

20.0 

(a) 

1 

1 
2 
6 

20.0 
71.5 
61.3 

(0) 

14.0 
13.7 

1 
2 
6 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

9 

59.0 

613.8 

9 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

70.0 

70.0 
60.0 

14.0 
14.0 
13.0 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

110.  0 

16.0 

1 

1 

1 

54.0 

13.0 

1 

1 

1 

90.0 

18.0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

6 

75.7 

14.7 



6 

1 
3 

1 
6 

1 

2 

3 
13 

70.0 
67.7 

13.7 
13.9 

3 
13 

2 

2 

4 
3 
1 

7 
2 

3 
1 

16 

7 
1 

68.1 
61.7 
60.0 

13.9 
14.0 
13.0 

16 
6 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

4 
2 
2 

67.8 
71.0 
80.0 

14.3 
14.5 
15.0 

3 
2 
2 

1 

2 

1 
1 
4 
1 
1 

.      48.0 
48.0 
42.3 
80.0 
10.0 

14.0 
13.0 
14.8 
16.0 
10.0 

1 
1 
4 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

10 

13 

8 

40 

62.8 

14.0 

37 

3 

1 
3 

1 
1 

2 
5 

73.0 
60.4 

14.0 
13.8 

2 
4 

1 

1 

4 

1 

2 

7 

64.0 

13.9 

6 

1 

&  Not  including  1  still  in  school. 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 51 
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TABLE  XXVII.— LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  REPRESENT 

AND  AGE,  FOR 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Concluded. 


Sex,  nativity,  and  age. 

Total 
number 
of  per- 
sons. 

Persons  who  attended  school  — 

Less 
than  5 
months. 

5  to  9 
months. 

10  to  19 
months. 

20  to  29 
months. 

30  to  39 
months. 

40  to  49 
months. 

FEMALES—  concluded  . 

Foreign  born—  Concluded. 
16  years                      .  . 

3 
3 
3 
5 
2 
5 
2 
1 
1 
5 
5 
2 

1 

17  years 

18  years                   .             .  . 

19  years 

1 

1 

20  years  .        

1 

21  years 

22  years        

2 

23  years 

1 

24  years  

25  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years     

45  to  54  years 

Total,  all  ages 



44 

1 

6 

1 

3 

All  nativities: 
14  years 

== 

5 
18 

15  years               

Total  under  16  years 

23 
11 
5 
4 
9 
4 
7 
3 
2 
2 
9 
7 
3 
1 

16  years 

1 

1 

17  years         ...         .  . 

18  years 

19  years         .                   

1 

1 

1 

20  years 

1 

1 

21  years                      

22  years 

2 
1 

1 

23  years    

1 
1 
2 
1 

24  years 

25  to  34  years 

1 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

1 

55  years  and  over 

Total,  all  ages 

i 

90 

1 

2 

8 

1 

6 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


MALES. 

Native  of  native  parents: 
14  years 

4 

15  years 

4 

g 

Native  of  foreign  parents: 
14  years 

24 

1 

1 

15  years 

23 

1 

1 

Total  under  16  years  

47 

1 

1 

2 

Foreign  born: 
14  years 

7 

"" 

1 

2 

13 

2 

2 

4 

Total  under  16  years  

20 

2 

3 

6 

All  nativities: 
14  years 

35 



.^-^—  ^-•' 

= 

= 

2 

3 

40 

3 

A 

5 

Total  under  16  years  

75 

3 

4 

8 

. 

_ 

== 

- 
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ATIVE  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  COTTON  MILL  EMPLOYEES,  BY  NATIVITY 
EACH  STATE— Continued. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Concluded. 


Persons  who  attended  school— 

Average 
months 
school 
attend- 
ance. 

Average 
age  at 
leaving 
school. 

Persons  who  — 

50  to  59 
months. 

60  to  69 
months. 

70  to  79 
months. 

80 
months 
and 
over. 

Total. 

Never 
attended 
school. 

Can  read 
or  write 
English. 

Can  read 
or  write 
other 
language 
only. 

Can  not 
read  or 
write. 

1 

1 
1 
2 
1 

3 
3 
3 
4 
2 
3 
2 
1 
1 
3 
4 
1 

50.0 
72.3 
58.0 
42.8 
54.5 
57.3 
44.0 
25.0 
24.0 
63.3 
75.0 
80.0 

11.7 
14.7 
13.0 
12.3 
13.0 
14.0 
14.5 
14.0 
9.0 
15.0 
13.8 
13.0 

2 
3 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
3 
1 
2 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 
2 
1 

2 
1 
1 

3 
3 
1 



2 
1 

6 

7 

4 

1 

7 

9 

2 
3 

37 

5 

18 

58.1 

13.4 

7 

27 

5 

17 

12 

5 

1 
5 

1 
3 

71.2 
65.7 

13.8 
13.9 

1 

' 

4 

4 
2 
3 
2 

8 
3 
2 

5 
1 

1 

23 
11 
5 

4 
8 
4 
5 
3 
2 
2 
7 
6 
2 
1 

66.9 
59.3 
69.4 
58.5 
55.3 
62.8 
66.4 
66.0 
36.5 
36.0 
51.3 
72.3 
45.0 
90.0 

13.9 
13.4 
14.2 
13.0 
13.3 
13.8 
14.4 
15.0 
14.0 
11.0 
14.9 
14.0 
11.5 
18.0 

22 
9 
4 
3 
5 
3 
4 
2 
2 
1 
7 
5 
2 
1 

1 

2 
1 
1 
4 
1 
2 
-     1 

..... 

2 
2 
1 

1 

1 
3 

1 

1 

;::::::•: 

2 

1 



1 
2 

2 
1 

1 

1 
3 
1 
1 

2 
1 

1 

i 

2 
1 

9 

18 

19 

19 

83 

61.6 

13.8 

7 

70 

15 

5 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
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TABLE  XXVII.— LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  REPRESENT 

AND  AGE,  FOR 

MASSACHUSETTS— Continued. 


1 
Sex,  nativity,  and  age. 

Total 
number 
of  per- 
sons. 

Persons  who  attended  school  — 

Less 
than  5 
months. 

5  to  9 
months. 

10  to  19 
months. 

20  to  29 
months. 

30  to  39 
months. 

40  to  49 
months. 

FEMALES. 

Native  of  native  parents: 
14  years 

6 
12 

15  years  



Total  under  16  years 

18 
9 
3 
6 
3 
4 

2 

17  years 

18  years 

1 

19  years 

20  years 

21  years 

22  years 

3 
1 
1 

4 

4 
1 
1 

23  years  . 

24  years 

25  to  34  years 

1 

35  to  44  years 

1 

1 

45  to  54  years    . 

55  years  and  over 

1 

Total,  all  ages 

58 

1 

2 

4 

1 
4 

Native  of  foreign  parents: 
14  years 

-  -'   ~ 

• 

19 
55 

1 
1 

15  years 

1 

1 

Total  under  16  years  

74 
17 
17 
12 
13 
4 

1 

1 
1 

2 

5 

16  years 

17  years 

3 

18  years 

1 

19  years 

2 
1 

20  years                           .      ... 

21  years 

2 
3 
3 
8 
13 
4 

22  years                       .  .         .  . 

23  years 

24  years 

1 
1 

25  to  34  years 

1 
1 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

Total,  all  ages  

171 

8 
20 

1 

4 

5 

1 

1 

11 

1 
4 

Foreign  born: 
14  years 

= 

-• 

15  years 

Total  under  16  years 

28 
18 
21 
20 
10 
10 
8 
10 
7 
3 
29 
22 
9 
3 

2 
2 

5 
4 
3 
4 

16  years  

2 
1 

17  years 

1 
1 

1 

1 

18  years 

1 
1 

19  years  .                         

1 

20  years 

21  years  

1 

1 
1 

22  years 

1 

1 
1 

24  years 

1 

25  to  34  years 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 
3 
..... 

4 
2 

2 

35  to  44  years                                       .  .  . 

45  to  54  years 

1 

55  years  and  over 

Total,  all  ages  

198 

3 

3 

5 

5 

14 

26 

a  Not  including  1  not  reported. 
b  Not  including  2  not  reported. 
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ATIVE  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  COTTON  MILL  EMPLOYEES,  BY  NATIVITY 
EACH  STATE— Continued. 

MASSACHUSETTS— Continued. 


Persons  who  attended  school  — 

Average 
months 
school 
attend- 
ance. 

Average 
age  at 
leaving 
school. 

Persons  who  — 

50  to  59 
months  . 

GO  to  69 
months. 

70  to  79 
months. 

80 
months 
and 
over. 

Total. 

Never 
attended 
school. 

Can  read 
or  write 
English. 

Can  read 
or  write 
other 
language 
only. 

Can  not 
read  or 
write. 

1 
3 

1 
4 

4 
4 

i" 

6 
12 

65.8 
63.8 

14.0 
13.9 

6 

12 

4 
1 
2 

5 

2 

"*§' 

1 
1 

8 
1 

1 

""2" 

1 

2 

""2" 

18 
8 
3 
6 
3 
4 

64.5 
61.3 
58.7 
65.0 
69.0 
69.8 

13.9 
14.0 
14.0 
14.2 
14.0 
14.5 

..... 

18 
9 
3 
6 
3 
4 



1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 
1 
1 
3 
3 
1 
1 

77.0 
95.0 
60.0 
58.0 
43.7 
90.0 
30.0 

14.7 
15.0 
14.0 
14.3 
12.7 
17.0 
13.0 

3 
1 
1 
3 

3 

1 

1 
1 

..... 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

8 

16 
14 

14 

10 

55 

63.9 

14.1 

3 

56 

2 

4 
5 

5 
17 

3 
12 

19 
55 

64.1 
65..3 

13.8 

19 
55 

13.9 

9 
4 
3 
3 
1 
2 
1 

19 

7 
4 
3 
4 

22 
3 
5 
2 
3 
1 

15 
2 
2 
3 
2 

74 
1.7 
17 
12 
12 
4 
2 
3 
3 
8 
13 
4 
1 

65.0 
60.8 
61.5 
64.8 
61.9 
54.3 
55.0 
70.7 
66.7 
64.6 
73.4 
53.5 
72.0 

13.9 
14.0 
13.9 
14.1 
13.9 
14.0 
14.0 
14.3 
14.0 
14.3 
14.4 
14.8 

74 
17 
16 
11 
13 
4 
2 
3 
3 
8 
13 
4 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

1 
...„ 

3 

1 
1 
1 
6 
1 

1 
1 

"'2' 

1 

16.0 

27 

43 

« 

1 
5 

34 

170 

64.2 

53.8 
58.1 

14.0 

13.6 
13.9 

1              169 

2 

3 
4 

2 
4 

..... 

8 

19 

8 
19 

1 

1 

7 
2 
3 
2 

6 
2 

1 
2 
2 
1 

1 
1 

6 
2 
2 
1 
4 
2 

1 
3 
4 
3 

1 

27 
17 
17 
ol3 
9 
o7 
65 
6 
a  4 
ol 
ol8 
611 
04 
61 

56.8 
51.5 
53.5 
o54.3 
60.1 
063.1 
645.0 
49.8 
o54.3 
a  9.0 
C50.9 
649.4 
o30.0 
632.0 

13.9 
13.8 
13.8 
ol4.0 
13.1 
ol4.4 
6  14.0 
13.5 
ol2.4 
ol4.0 
c!2.8 
613.1 
ol3.0 
612.7 

1 

4 
6 
1 
2 
1 
4 
2 
1 
8 
9 
4 

27 
15 
12 
9 
6 
5 
2 
3 
3 

~"i4" 

8 
3 
2 

"T 

4 
6 
2 
4 
5 
4 
3 
3 
8 
5 
4 
1 

1 
2 
5 
5 
2 
1 

3 
1 

2 

2 
1 

1 

1 

1 

5 
1 

1 

3 

4 

1 

7 
9 
2 

26 

18 

25 

15 

<U40 

a"  52.  6 

d!3.5 

44              109 

50 

39 

c  Not  including  3  not  reported. 
d  Not  including  14  not  reported. 
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TABLE  XXVII.— LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  REPRESENT 

AND  AGE,  FOR 

MASSACHUSETTS— Concluded. 


Sex,  nativity,  and  age. 

Total 
number 
of  per- 
sons. 

Persons  who  attended  school- 

Less 
than  5 
months. 

5  to  9 
months. 

10  to  19 
months. 

20  to  29 
months. 

30  to  39 
months. 

40  to  49 
months. 

FEMALES—  concluded  . 

All  nativities: 
14  years... 

33 
87 

2 
2 

2 
8 

15  years 

1 

i 

Total  under  16  years 

120 
44 
41 
38 
26 
18 
10 
16 
11 
12 
46 
30 
11 
4 

1 

1 

1 
1 

4 
2 

10 
6 
6 
5 
2 
1 
1 
1 

16  years 

2 
1 

17  years  

1 
1 

1 

18  years 

2 
1 

19  years  

1 

20  years 

21  years  

1 

22  years  . 

1 

1 
1 
1 
3 

4 

23  years 

24  years  .  . 

1 

"Y 

..... 

3 
1 

25  to  34  years  

5 

2 
2 

35  to  44  years.  .  . 

45  to  54  years 

i 

55  years  and  over  

2 

Total,  all  ages  

427 

3 

3 

6 

10 

21 

41 

RHODE  ISLAND. 


MALES. 

Native  of  native  parents: 
14  years  

1 

Total  under  16  years 

1 

Native  of  foreign  parents: 
12  years  .  .  . 

1 

1 

13  years 

2 

1 

1 

Total  under  14  years 

3 

2 

1 

14  years 

4 

1 

2 

15  years  .  . 

9 

2 

Total  under  16  years.  . 

16 

1 

2 

1 

4 

Foreign  born: 
13  years  . 

1 

1 

Total  under  14  years  . 

1 

1 

14  years 

7 

2 

1 

1 

2 

15  years  ... 

8 

1 

1 

4 

1 

Total  under  16  years  

16 

3 

2 

1 

5 

3 

All  nativities: 
12  years 

1 

1 

13  years  .  . 

3 

2 

1 

Total  under  14  years 

4 

3 

1 

14  years 

12 

2 

2 

1 

4 

15  years 

17 

1 

1 

4 

3 

Total  under  16  years 

33 

3 

3 

3 

6 

7 

;  — 

oNot  including  1  not  reported. 


b  Not  including  2  not  reported. 
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ATIVE  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  COTTON  MILL  EMPLOYEES,  BY  NATIVITY 
EACH  STATE— Continued. 

MASSACHUSETTS— Concluded. 


Persons  who  attended  school— 

Average 
months 
school 
attend- 
ance. 

Average 
age  at 
leaving 
school. 

Persons  who— 

50  to  59 
months. 

60  to  69 
months. 

70  to  79 
months. 

80 
months 
and 
over. 

Total. 

Never 
attended 
school. 

Can  read 
or  write 
English. 

Can  read 
or  write 
other 
language 
only. 

Can  not 
read  or 
write. 

8 
12 

8 
22 

10 
26 

3 
14 

33 

86 

61.9 
63.5 

13.8 
13.9 

33 
86 

1 

1 

20 

8 
5 
1 
5 
3 
1 
2 
1 
5 
3 

30 
11 
5 

7 
7 
3 
2 
4 
2 
2 
4 

36 
6 
8 
3 
9 
4 

17 
7 
6 
8 
3 
2 

119 
42 
37 
o31 
24 
ol5 
67 
12 
08 
olO 
c34 
618 
06 
62 

63.1 
57.1 
57.6 
060.4 
62.1 
o62.5 
647.9 
61.8 
o64.0 
058.6 
C60.1 
649.4 
o47.0 
631.0 

13.9 
13.9 
13.9 
ol4.1 
13.6 
ol4.3 
6  14.0 
14.0 
ol3.3 
ol4.2 
cl3.5 
613.4 
ol4.2 
6  12.9 

r 

2 
4 
6 
2 
2 
1 
4 
2 
1 
9 
10 
4 

119 
41 
31 
26 
22 
13 
4 
9 
7 
9 
30 
15 
5 
3 

1 
2 
5 
5 
2 

1 
3 
1 

1 
5 
7 
2 
4 
5 
4 
3 
3 
8 
5 
4 
1 

1 
1 

4 
7 
4 
1 

3 

2 
1 

7 
2 
1 

8 
10 
2 

61 

77 

84 

59 

<*365 

o"59.7 

<U3.8 

48 

334 

52 

41 

RHODE  ISLAND. 


1 

1 

76.0 

14.0 

1 

1 

1 

76.0 

14.0 

1 

1 

27  0 

10  0 

1 

2 

29.5 

11.0 

1 

1 

• 

3 

28.7 

10.7 

2 

1 

1 

4 

39.5 

13.0 

4 

2 

3 

1 

1 

9 

57.0 

13.4 

7 

2 

3 

3 

1 

1 

16 

47.3 

12.8 

13 

3 

1 

27  0 

12  0 

1 

1 

27  0 

12  0 

1 

6 

25.2 

13.0 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

8 

31  8 

12  8 

4 

4 

1 

15 

28  8 

12.8 

1 

7 

6 

3 

1 

27.0 

10  0 

1 

3 

28  7 

11  3 

1 

2 

4 

28  3 

11  0 

2 

2 

1 

1 

11 

35.0 

13.1 

1 

8 

1 

3 

2 

4 

1 

17 

45.1 

13.1 

11 

6 

3 

« 

2 

1 

32 

39.6 

12.8 

1 

21 

9 

3 

•Not  including  3  not  reported. 


d  Not  including  14  not  reported. 
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TABLE  XXVII.— LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  REPRESENT 

AND  AGE,  FOR 

RHODE  ISLAND— Continued. 


Sex,  nativity,  and  age. 

Total 
number 
of  per- 
sons. 

Persons  who  attended  school  — 

Less 
than  5 
months. 

5  to  9 
months 

10  to  19 
months. 

20  to  29 
months. 

30  to  39 
months. 

40  to  49 
months. 

FEMALES. 

Native  of  native  parents: 

1 

Total  under  14  years 

1 
6 

15  years 



1 

1 

Total  under  16  years  

7 
1 
3 

1 

1 

16  years 

17  years  ..        .      .      .         

1 

18  years 

19  years  

3 

2 

20  years 

21  years 

22  years 

23  years 

24  years 

1 

25  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years 

2 
1 

45  to  54  years 

Total  all  ages 

18 

1 

4 

Native  of  foreign  parents: 
13  years 

1 

1 

Total  under  14  years 

1 

7 
11 

1 

1 
1 

14  years 

15  years 

1 

1 

Total  under  16  years 

19 
7 
4 

1 

3 

1 
1 

16  years 

17  years  . 

1 

18  years 

7 
4 

1 

19  years  . 

1 

1 
1 

20  years 

3 
2 
1 
1 
2 
4 
2 

21  years. 

22  years 

1 

23  years 

24  years 

1 
1 
1 

25  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years 

1 

Total,  all  ages  

56 
4 

3 

5 

8 
1 

Foreign  born: 
13  years 

~   • 

= 

1 

1 

Total  under  14  years  

4 

1 

1 

1 
3 
2 

1 
2 
3 

14  years 

11 

12 

1 

1 
3 

15  years  

Total  under  16  years 

27 
11 
10 
10 
8 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
14 
9 



1 
2 

2 
1 
'1 

4 

6 
2 
1 

6 
3 
1 
3 

16  years  .  .                                 

17  years 

2 
1 
3 

18  years 

19  years.. 

2 

20  years 

21  years 

22  years 

23  years 

1 

1 

1 

24  years  . 

25  to  34  years 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

35  to  44  years.  .                                    ... 

45  to  54  years 

55  years  and  over  

1 

1 

Total,  all  ages  

97 

1 

4 

8 

10 

13 

15 

a  Not  including  1  not  reported. 
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ATIVE  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  COTTON  MILL  EMPLOYEES,  BY  NATIVITY 
EACH  STATE— Continued. 

RHODE  ISLAND— Continued. 


Persons  who  attended  school— 

Average 
months 
school 
attend- 
ance. 

Average 
age  at 
leaving 
school. 

Persons  who— 

50  to  59 
months. 

60  to  69 
months. 

70  to  79 
months. 

80 
months 
and 
over. 

Total. 

Never 
attended 
school. 

Can  read 
or  write 
English. 

Can  read 
or  write 
other 
language 
only. 

Can  not 
read  or 
write. 

1 

1 

50.0 

12.0 

1 

1 

1 

6 

50.0 
53.0 

12.0 
13.4 

1 
5 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 
1 

7 
1 
3 

52.6 
70.0 
51.7 

13.1 
13.0 
13.0 

6 
1 
3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

49.3 

14.5 

3 

1 

1 

80.0 

15.0 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

91.5 
75.0 

18.5 
15.0 

2 

1 

2 

4 

5 

2 

18 

59.9 

14.2 
12.0 



17 

1 

- 

1 

32.0 

1 

1 

7 
11 

32.0 
55.7 
56.8 

12.0 
13.1 
12.8 

1 
6 
11 

4 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

5 

5 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 

5 
1 
1 

2 
2 

2 

2 

1 

19 
7 
4 
7 
4 
3 
2 
1 
1 
2 
4 
2 

55.1 
67.1 
58.5 
56.3 
60.0 
53.3 
51.5 
20.0 
90.0 
50.0 
67.5 
35.0 

12.9 
13.7 
13.0 
13.3 
14.3 
12.0 
12.5 
12.0 
14.0 
14.5 
14.0 
12.0 

18 
7 
4 
6 
4 
3 
2 
1 
1 
2 
4 
2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

..... 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

13 

9 

11 

7 

56 
3 

57.1 
31.3 

13.2 
12.3 

54 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

3 
11 
11 

31.3 
36.9 
39.9 

12.3 
12.1 
13.1 

1 

2 
5 

5 

1 
5 
6 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 



1 

2 

2 
1 
2 

2 

25 
10 
08 
9 
7 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
oil 
06 

37.6 
35.9 
o39.0 
49.3 
37.1 
50.0 
56.0 
90.0 
21.7 
50.0 
048.6 
o50.2 

12.6 
13.0 
ol3.4 
13.3 
12.3 
15.0 
14.0 
14.0 
12.0 
13.0 
ol2.7 
ol3.0 

2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

12 

4 
5 
5 
5 
1 
1 

12 
5 
5 
4 
2 

3 
2 

1 
3 

2 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 
8 
5 

.......... 

1 
1 
2 

2 
3 

3 

2 

2 

4 
2 

2 

2 

1 

18.0 

iio 

1 

12 

12 

8 

1 

684 

641.4 

612.8 

10 

49 

37 

11 

6  Not  including  3  not  reported. 
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TABLE  XXVII.— LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  REPRESENT 

AND  AGE,  FOR 

BHODE  ISLAND— Concluded. 


Sex,  nativity,  and  age. 

Total 
number 
of  per- 
sons. 

Persons  who  attended  school- 

Less 
than  5 
months. 

5  to  9 
months. 

10  to  19 
months. 

20  to  29 
months. 

30  to  39 
months. 

40  to  49 
months. 

FEMALES  —  concluded. 

All  nativities: 
13  years 

6 

1 

2 

1 

Total  under  14  years 

6 
18 
29 



..... 

1 
1 
1 

2 
4 
3 

1 
2 
5 

14  years  

1 
4 

15  years. 

Total  under  16  years  

53 
19 
17 
17 
15 
4 

1 
2 

3 
1 

1 

5 

9 

2 
2 

8 
4 
2 
3 
3 
1 
1 

16  years 

17  years  

2 
2 
3 

18  years 

19  years 

2 

20  years  .                                           ... 

21  years 

3 

2 
4 

22  years 

1 

23  years 

1 

1 

1 
1 
2 
1 

24  years 

4 
18 
13 
1 
1 

25  to  34  years 

•       1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years                                    .      .  . 

55  years  and  over 

1 

Total,  all  ages 

171 

1 

4 

9 

13 

18 

27 

VIRGINIA. 


MALES. 

Native  of  native  parents: 
11  years 

1 

1 

12  years 

6 

2 

2 

13  years 

5 

3 

2 

12 

2 

5 

4 

14  years 

6 

3 

1 

1 

15  years 

4 

2 

1 

Total  under  16  years 

22 

4 

g 

6 

1 

FEMALES. 

Native  of  native  parents: 
11  years 

1 

1 

12  years  

7 

1 

2 

2 

2 

13  years 

7 

1 

i 

1 

1 

Total  under  14  years 

15 

2 

3 

i 

3 

2 

1 

14  years 

7 

3 

1 

1 

1 

15  years 

4 

i 

1 

Total  under  16  years 

26 

5 

4 

2 

5 

3 

1 

16  years 

6 

1 

1 

1 

17  years 

4 

1 

18  years 

5 

1 

2 

1 

19  years 

2 

20  years 

1 

21  years 

5 

1 

1 

2 

22  years 

3 

1 

1 

1 

23  years 

24  years 

25  to  34  years                             

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

35  to  44  years 

6 

1 

1 

2 

45  to  54  years 

1 

Total,  all  ages 

67 

9 

7 

5 

12 

8 

4 

oNot  including  1  not  reported. 
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ATIVE  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  COTTON  MILL  EMPLOYEES,  BY  NATIVITY 
EACH  STATE— Continued. 

RHODE  ISLAND— Concluded. 


Persons  who  attended  school— 

Average 
months 
school 
attend- 
ance. 

Average 
age  at 
leaving 
school. 

Persons  who— 

50  to  59 
months. 

60  to  69 
months. 

70  to  79 
months. 

80 
months 
and 
over. 

Total. 

Never 
attended 
school. 

Can  read 
or  write 
English. 

Can  read 
or  write 
other 
language 
only. 

Can  not 
read  or 
write. 

1 

5 

35.2 

12.2 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 
5 
2 

5 

18 
28 

35.2 
44.2 
49.3 

12.2 
12.5 
13.0 

1 

4 
11 
21 

1 
5 
6 

1 
2 
2 

1 

8 

2 
4 

1 
1 

1 

8 
1 
3 
6 
1 
2 
1 

9 
2 
4 

"'3' 
1 
1 

6 
4 

2 
2 
1 

51 
18 
a  15 
16. 
14 
4 
3 
2 
4 
4 
o!5 
a  10 
1 
1 

46.1 
49.9 
o46.7 
52.4 
'46.3 
52.5 
53.0 
55.0 
38.8 
60.0 
o53.6 
o55.4 
75.0 
18.0 

12.8 
13.3 
ol3.2 
13.3 
13.3 
12.8 
13.0 
13.0 
12.5 
14.7 
ol3.0 
ol3.9 
15.0 
13.0 

2 
1 
1 
1 

36 
12 
12 
11 
12 
4 
3 
1 
2 
4 
12 
9 
1 
1 

12 
5 
5 
5 
2 

5 
2 

5 
2 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
2 



2 
1 
2 

2 
3 

5 
1 
1 

2 
2 

4 
2 

2 
2 

27 

25 

24 

10 

&158 

*>49.1 

b  13.1 

10 

120 

38 

13 

VIRGINIA. 


1 

2  0 

9  0 

5 

8.2 

10.0 

1 

2 

4 

5 

10  2 

10  2 

2 

3 

11 

8.5 

10  0 

1 

4 

8 

5 

13.4 

10.4 

1 

5 

3 

9.3 

10.3 

1 

4 

19 

9.9 

10.2 

3 

5 

17 

1- 

8.0 

9.0 

1 

7 

18.0 

10  0 

5 

2 

4 

20.5 

10.8 

3 

2 

5 

12 

18.0 

10.2 

3 

8 

7 

6 

12.6 

10.8 

1 

3 

4 

2 

21  0 

13  5 

2 

2 

2 

20 

16  7 

10  7 

6 

13 

13 

3 

24.3 

13.3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

30.0 

15.0 

3 

2 

2 

4 

19  5 

12  5 

1 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

20  6 

18.0 

1 

1 

5 

36  2 

14  2 

4 

1 

3 

18.0 

14.0 

3 

1 

6 

23.7 

13.8 

2 

5 

3 

4 

19  3 

13.5 

2 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

47 

21.0 

12.5 

20 

41 

26 

&  Not  including  3  not  reported. 
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TABLE  XXVII.— LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  REPRESENT 

AND  AGE,  FOR 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Sex,  nativity,  and  age. 

Total 
number 
of  per- 
sons. 

Persons  who  attended  school- 

Less 
than  5 
months. 

5  to  9 
months. 

10  to  19 
months. 

20  to  29 
months. 

30  to  39 
months. 

40  to  49 
months.; 

MALES. 

Native  of  native  parents: 
Under  11  years 

22 
30 
37 
62 

8 
9 
4 
9 

5 
9 
10 
11 

4 
3 
10 
15 

11  years 

3 
2 

8 

1 
1 
3 

12  years  .  . 

3 
5 

13  years 

Total  under  14  years 

151 
35 
33 

30 

5 
5 

35 

8 
6 

32 

8 
4 

13 
6 
3 

8 
2 
1 

5 
..... 

14  years 

15  years.. 

Total  under  16  years  .  . 

219 

18 
18 
48 
60 

40 

49 

44 

22 

11 

1 

8 

FEMALES. 

Native  of  native  parents: 
Under  11  years 

1 
3 
4 
10 

4 
5 
8 
11 

4 
5 
20 
12 

11  years 

2 

7 
6 

12  years  .  . 

1 

4 

13  years 

4 

Total  under  14  years 

144 
61 
50 

18 
9 
9 

28 
9 
5 

41 
14 
15 

15 
9 

8 

6 
5 
3 

4 
3 
1 

14  years... 

15  years 

Total  under  16  years 

255 
44 
43 
40 
31 
22 
22 
14 
9 
11 
46 
15 
8 
1 

36 
2 
7 
3 
2 
4 
4 
1 

42 
13 
3 
5 
4 
3 
3 
3 
1 
1 
6 
2 
3 
1 

70 
13 
12 
15 

9t 

8 
7 
5 
3 
3 
12 
3 
1 

32 
5 
7 
3 
3 
4 
2 
2 
3 
2 
7 
3 

14 
3 
6 
2 
5 

8 
2 
...„ 

1 

16  years  ."  

17  years. 

18  years  

19  years  . 

20  years 

21  years  .  . 

1 
1 

22  years 

23  years 

1 
'"4" 

24  years 

1 
3 

25  to  34  years  

3 

2 

35  to  44  years    . 

45  to  54  years  

1 

1 

55  years  and  over.  .               .... 

Total,  all  ages  

73 

561 

64 

90 

160 

36 

20 
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ATIVE  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  COTTON  MILL  EMPLOYEES,  BY  NATIVITY 
EACH  STATE— Continued. 

NOETH  CABOLINA. 


Persons  who  attended  school— 

Average 
months 
school 
attend- 
ance. 

Average 
age  at 
leaving 
school. 

Persons  who  — 

50  to  59 
months. 

60  to  69 
months. 

70  to  79 
months. 

80 
months 
and 
over. 

Total. 

Never 
attended 
school. 

Can  read 
or  write 
English. 

Can  read 
or  write 
other 
language 
only. 

Cannot 
read  or 
write. 

17 
25 
30 
53 

6.4 
9.6 
12.9 
16.6 

8.4 
9.4 
10.7 
11.2 

5 
5 

7 
9 

9 
16 
25 
41 

13 
14 
12 

21 

2 

2 

125 
29 
24 

12.9 
13.2 
19.2 

10.3 
11.6 
12.0 

26 
6 
9 

91 
23 
20 

60 
12 
13 

2 

2 

2 

178 

13.8 

10.8 

41 

134 

85 

10 
15 
40 

48 

10.8 
11.1 
13.0 
15.8 

8.9 
9.3 
10.4 
11.0 

8 
3 
8 
12 

7 
14 
36 
41 

11 
4 
12 
19 

1 

1 
1 
1 

113 
50 
43 

13.7 
16.7 
16.2 

10.4 
11.2 
11.4 

31 
11 

7 

98 
47 
39 



46 
14 
11 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

206 
39 
37 
31 
25 
20 
18 
13 
9 
7 
37 
10 
6 
1 

15.0 
16.1 
18.0 
17.1 
20.7 
16.2 
14.7 
16.8 
21.6 
19.3 
19.9 
14.0 
17.5 
6.0 

10.8 
11.9 
12.4' 
12.3 
12.5 
12.1 
12.1 
13.5 
12.4 
12.0 
13.3 
12.8 
13.2 
20.0 

49 
5 
6 
9 
6 
2 
4 
1 

""4" 

9 
5 
2 

184 
38 
32 
30 
24 
19 
17 
13 
9 
7 
36 
14 
6 
1 

71 
6 
11 
10 
7 
3 
5 
1 

1 

2 

1 



-1 



4 
10 

1 
2 

2 

13 

2 

1 

459 

16.4 

11.8 

102 

430 

131 
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TABLE  XXVII.— LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  REPRESENT 

AND  AGE,  FOR 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Sex,  nativity,  and  age. 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
per- 
sons. 

Persons  who  attended  school- 

Less 
than  5 
months. 

5  to  9 
months. 

10  to  19 
months. 

20  to  29 
months. 

30  to  39 
months. 

40  to  49 
months. 

MALES. 

Native  of  native  parents: 
Under  11  years 

41 
31 
30 

26 

6 

7 
3 
4 

12 
9 
3 
4 

4 
4 
12 
4 

4 
3 
2 
4 

2 
1 
2 
3 

11  years                                 

12  years 

13  years  

Total  under  14  years 

128 
23 
15 

20 
2 

28 
1 
3 

24 
5 
5 

13 

7 
2 

8 
1 
1 

14  years                                      

2 
1 

15  years 

Total  under  16  years  

166 

_'    i_ 

20 
22 
43 

44 

22 

5 
4 
2 
2 

32 

3 
5 
4 

8 

34 

22 

10 

3 

FEMALES. 

Native  of  native  parents: 
Under  11  years 

5 
3 
9 
15 

11  years                            

4 
10 
4 

i 

5 

7 

12  vears 

4 
2 

13  years                     

Total  under  14  years  

129 
44 
37 

13 

5 
2 

20 
4 
4 

32 

7 
10 

18 
12 
6 

13 

7 
4 

6 
.    1 

4 

14  years                                             

15  years 

Total  under  16  years 

210 
45 
31 
26 
15 
12 
6 
7 
5 
10 
30 
8 
5 
1 

20 
4 
2 
1 
1 

28 
3 
3 
3 
..... 

1 

1 

""2 
2 
1 

49 
9 
10 
7 
2 
4 
1 
1 
1 
2 
8 
2 

36 
4 
3 
5 

""a" 

""i 

3 

i 

4 
1 

24 

8 
2 
5 
7 
2 

"'i' 

11 
5 

7 

16  years                  

17  years 

19  years                                

1 

1 
1 
2 

20  years 

21  years 

22  years 

~"i 
.... 

i 

24  years 

2 
4 
1 

1 
3 

25  to  34  years..                 

35  to  44  years                                         .... 

55  years  and  over  

1 

Total,  all  ages  .    

411 

31 

46 

96 

60 

50            32 
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ATIVE  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  COTTON  MILL  EMPLOYEES,  BY  NATIVITY 
EACH  STATE— Continued. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Persons  who  attended  school  — 

Average 
months 
school 
attend- 
ance. 

Average 
age  at 
leaving 
school. 

Persons  who— 

50  to  59 
months. 

60  to  69 
months. 

70  to  79 
months. 

80 
months 
and 
over. 

Total. 

Never 
attended 
school. 

Can  read 
or  write 
English. 

Can  read 
or  write 
other 
language 
only. 

Can  not 
read  or 
write. 

28 
24 
22 
19 

11.6 
10.5 
14.8 
16.0 

8.4 
9.2 
10.0 
10.4 

13 

7 
8 

7 

16 
12 
16 
15 

25 
19 
14 
11 

93 
18 
12 

13.0 
20.7 
16.9 

9.4 
11.6 

10.4 

35 
5 
3 

59 
17 
13 

69 
6 
2 

123 

13 
18 
34 
39 

14.5 

9.8 

8.2 
9.8 
10.6 
10.8 

43 

89 

77 

9.0 
16.4 
22.6 
19.1 

7 
4 
9 
5 

5 
14 
31 
36 

15 

8 
12 

8 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

104 
38 
31 

18.5 
20.6 
22.0 

10.2 
10.8 

11.7 

25 
6 
6 

86 
37 
31 

43 

7 
6 

1 

3 
3 
2 
1 

1 

2 

1 
..... 

1 
1 

173 
39 
30 
23 
12 
10 
6 
7 
5 
9 
23 
6 

19.6 
27.4 
25.  6 
21.7 
29.7 
20.5 
39.3 
32.3 
17.6 
27.3 
24.7 
16.5 

10.6 
11.6 
11.3 
12.7 
12.3 
11.8 
14.3 
13.0 
12.0 

37 
6 
1 
3 
3 
2 

154 
36 
28 
23 
11 
10 
6 
7 
5 
9 
23 
4 



56 
9 
3 
3 

4 
2 



1 

1 

2 
1 

1 

..... 

12.9 
14.0 
13.3 

1 

7 
2 
5 

1 
6 
4 
5 

1 

1 

6.0 

10.0 

1 

1  

10 

8 

4 

1 

344 

22.5 

11.5 

67 

317 

1 

93 
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TABLE  XXVII.— LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  REPRESENT 

AND  AGE,  FOR 

GEOEGIA. 


Sex,  nativity,  and  age. 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
per- 
sons. 

Persons  who  attended  school- 

Less 
than  5 
months. 

5to9 
months. 

10  to  19 
months. 

20  to  29 
months. 

30  to  39 
months. 

40  to  49 
months. 

MALES. 

Native  of  native  parents: 
Under  11  years 

1 
10 
20 
25 

"Y 
5 
3 

1 

11  years                            

3 

2 
4 

1 

2 
3 

12  years 

3 

8 

2 

2 

13  years 

Total  under  14  years 

56 
21 
11 

9 
2 

12 
2 
3 

9 

8 

4 
4 
5 

6 
1 
1 

14  years                               

1 

15  years 

Total  under  16  years 

88 

2 
6 
15 
41 

11 

2 
1 
2 

4 

17 

18 

13 

8 

1 

FEMALES. 

Native  of  native  parents: 
Under  11  years 

3 

4 
9 

2 
5 

7 

12  years 

1 
6 

1 

7 

13  years  

1 

Total  under  14  years 

64 
33 

22 

9 
4 
4 

16 
3 
4 

14 
11 

8 

7 
5 
3 

8 
3 
1 

1 
2 

14  years                                 .... 

15  years 

Total  under  16  years 

119 
35 
17 
16 
22 
9 
11 
9 
7 
5 
20 
12 
5 

17 

1 

23 
3 
2 
3 
3 
1 
2 
2 

33 
7 
5 
3 
2 
2 
5 
2 
2 

15 
9 
3 
5 
6 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
2 
2 

12 

8 
1 
3 
2 
1 
2 

3 

16  years         

17  years 

18  years  

"T 
i 

2 
1 
1 

19  years 

20  years  

21  years  .            

22  years 

i 

23  years  ;  

1 

j 

2 

24  years 

""2" 
1 

25  to  34  years 

2 
"~2~ 

1 
1 

4 

1 
1 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

Total,  all  ages 

287 

25 

41 

67 

50 

33 

10 
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ATIVE  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  COTTON  MILL  EMPLOYEES,  BY  NATIVITY 
EACH  STATE— Continued. 

GEORGIA. 


Persons  who  attended  school— 

Average 
months 
school 
attend- 
ance. 

Average 
age  at 
leaving 
school. 

Persons  who— 

50  to  59 
months. 

GO  to  69 
months. 

70  to  79 
months. 

80 
months 
and 
over. 

Total. 

Never 
attended 
school. 

Can  read 
or  write 
English. 

Can  read 
or  write 
other 
language 
only. 

Can  not 
read  or. 
write. 

1 
5 
15 
21 

6.0 
17.2 
15.4 
14.9 

9.0 
9.6 
10.5 
11.1 

1 
5 

8 
18 

5 
5 
4 

5 

12 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

42 
18 
10 

15.1 
16.9 
17.3 

10.6 
11.2 
11.9 

.   14 
3 
1 

32 
17 
9 

24 
4 
2 

1 

1 

70 

15.9 

11.0 

18 

58 

30 

2 
6 
13 
34 

3.0 

8.5 
12.1 
17.8 

8.5 
10.5 
9.8 
10.8 

1 
5 
9 
30 

1 
1 
6 
11 

2 

7 

55 
28 
21 

14.9 
17.5 
14.4 

10.4 
11.4 
11.5 

9 
5 
1 

45 
29 
20 

19 

4 
2 

1 

1 
1 
2 

104 
31 
13 
16 
17 
7 
10 
8 
5 
4 
14 
5 
3 

15.5 
25.4 
21.4 
22.6 
24.5 
19.0 
15.6 
22.0 
22.4 
24.8 
22.4 
21.8 
6.6 

10.9 
12.3 
12.3 
13.7 
12.8 
12.7 
12.0 
12.8 
12.4 
15.3 
13.6 
10.6 
12.5 

15 
4 

4 

94 
32 
16 
16 
15 
7 
10 
6 
6 
5 
15 
6 
4 

25 
3 
1 

2 

2 

5 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
6 
7 
2 

7 
2 
1 
3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 
6 
1 

8 

3 

237 

19.3 

12.1 

50 

232 

55 

49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2- 
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TABLE  XXVII.— LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  REPRESENT 

AND  AGE,  FOR 

ALABAMA. 


Sex,  nativity,  and  age. 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
per- 
sons. 

Persons  who  attended  school  — 

Less 
than  5 
months. 

5  to  9 
months. 

10  to  19 
months. 

20  to  29 
months. 

30  to  39 
months. 

40  to  49 
months. 

MALES. 

Native  of  native  parents: 
Under  11  years 

3 
1 

12 
6 

1 

11  years 

1 
2 

12  years 

•1 

3 

5 

3 
1 

13  years  

1 

Total  under  14  years  

22 

7 

5 

2 

5 

1 

4 
2 

3 

1 

1 

14  years                                                

Total  under  16  years  

29              7 

6 

6 

3 

2 

FEMALES. 

Native  of  native  parents: 
Under  11  years                           

5 
4 
21 
18 

1 
1 
4 
2 

1 

11  years 

1 
1 

12  years 

7 
3 

1 

4 

13  years 

Total  under  14  years      .        .        

48 
19 
15 

8 
3 
2 

10 
8 
3 

6 
2 
5 

2 

2 

14  years 

2 
2 

15  years  .             

2 

Total  under  16  years  

82 
16 
7 
10 
10 
3 
6 
4 
3 
5 
7 
1 

13 
3 
1 
2 
2 

21 
3 
1 

13 
2 
4 
2 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 

4 
4 

4 

2 

1 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

1 
3 

19  years 

1 
2 
1 

1 

20  years 

21  years 

22  years 

2 

23  years 

24  years 

2 
1 

25  to  34  years     

3 

1 
1 

1 

1 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

1 

1 

Total,  all  ages               

155 

24 

32 

31 

15 

6 

4 
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ATIVE  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  COTTON  MILL  EMPLOYEES,  BY  NATIVITY 
EACH  STATE— Continued. 

ALABAMA. 


Persons  who  attended  school  — 

Average 
months 
school 
attend- 
ance. 

Average 
age  at 
leaving 
school. 

Persons  who— 

50  to  59 
months. 

60  to  69 
months. 

70  to  79 
months. 

80 
months 
and 
over. 

Total. 

Never 
attended 
school. 

Can  read 
or  write 
English. 

Can  read 
or  write 
other 
language 
only. 

Can  not 
read  or 
write. 

1 
1 
11 
5 

1.0 
25.0 
11.1 
11.8 

7.0 
9.5 
9.9 
10.8 

2 

3 

1 

7 
3 

1 
1 

5 
3 

18 
6 

11.5 
15.2 

10.0 
9.0 

4 
1 

11 
5 

11 

2 



24 

12.4 

9.3 

5 

16 

13 

2 
2 
13 
9 

7.0 
14.5 
8.2 
9.9 

9.0 
9.0 
10.0 
10.9 

3 
2 

8 
9 

1 
1 
12 
9 

4 
3 
9 
9 

26 
17 
14 

9.2 
12.5 
18.1 

10.2 
10.7 
11.9 

22 
2 
1 

23 
14 
11 

25 
5 
4 

57 

.      13 
6 
5 
8 
3 
4 
4 
2 
3 
7 
1 

12.3 
14.9 
11.5 
11.2 
17.9 
11.3 
12.8 
6.7 
36.0 
37.3 
20.9 
15.0 

10.7 
12.4 
11.2 
12.2 
13.3 
13.7 
12.5 
9.5 
13.0 
16.0 
13.9 
19.0 

25 
3 
1 
5 
2 

48 
13 
6 
3 
6 
1 
5 
3 
2 
4 
7 
1 

34 
3 
1 
7 
4 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 





1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

4.0 

13.0 

1 

2 

114 

14.3 

11.7 

41 

100 



65 
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TABLE  XXVII.— LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  REPRESENT 

AND  AGE,  FOR 

MISSISSIPPI 


Sex,  nativity,  and  age. 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
per- 
sons. 

Persons  who  attended  school  — 

Less 
than  5 
months. 

5  to  9 
months. 

10  to  19 
months. 

20  to  29 
months. 

30  to  39 
months. 

40  to  49 
months. 

MALES. 

Native  of  native  parents: 
Under  11  years 

15 
8 
8 
4 

6 

4 

1 
4 
1 
1 

11  years 

12  years 

2 

3 
1 

1 

Total  under  14  years 

35 
1 

1 

8 

8 

7 
1 

1 

14  years 

15  years 

Total  under  16  years  

37 

6 
6 
4 

7 

8 

8 

8 

r-—— 

1 
3 

1 

•.  '-  '.--- 

FEMALES. 

Native  of  native  parents: 
Under  11  years 

3 

1 
3 
1 

11  years 

12  years 

2 
1 

13  years 

4 

1 



Total  under  14  years 

23 
6 

8 

6 

5 
2 
1 

8 
2 
3 

1 

14  years 

1 

15  years 

2 

2 

Total  under  16  years  

37 
8 
5 
2 
1 

6 
1 

8 

13 
1 
2 

2 
2 

1 

3 
2 
2 

1 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years.  . 



1 

1 

19  years 

1 

20  years 

21  years 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

22  years 

1 

23  years 

24  years 

2 

2 
5 



1 
1 

25  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Total,  all  ages  

66 

7 

11 

21 

6 

9 

4 
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ATIVE  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  COTTON  MILL  EMPLOYEES,  BY  NATIVITY 
EACH  STATE— Concluded. 

MISSISSIPPI. 


Persons  who  attended  school  — 

Average 
months 
school 
attend- 
ance. 

Average 
age  at 
leaving 
school. 

Persons  who— 

50  to  59 
months. 

60  to  69 
months. 

70  to  79 
months. 

80 
months 
and 
over. 

Total. 

Never 
attended 
school. 

Can  read 
or  write 
English. 

Can  read 
or  write 
other 
language 
only. 

Can  not 
read  or 
write. 

11 
4 
6 
3 

4.6 
14.3 
6.7 
16.0 

7.5 
10.3 
10.7 
11.0 

4 
4 
2 
1 

6 
5 

8 
2 

9 
3 

2 

24 
1 

8.2 
13.0 

9.2 
6.0 

11 

21 
1 
1 

14 

1 

25 

8.4 

9.0 

12 

23 

14 

5 
6 
3 
6 

6.0 
9.0 
4.7 
15.8 

8.4 
10.0 
9.0 
10.8 

1 

5 
6 
3 
6 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

20 
5 

8 

9.7 
17.6 
20.3 

9.7 
11.6 
10.9 

3 
1 

20 
4 

7 

3 
2 

33 
7 
5 
2 
1 

13.4 
28.7 
22.4 
22.5 
36.0 

10.3 
12.7 
14.4 
15.5 
16.0 

4 

1 

31 

8 
5 
2 
1 

6 

1 

2 
2 

19.0 
13.0 

12.5 
11.5 

2 
2 

1 
2 
5 

14.0 
31.0 
29.0 

12.0 
18.0 
13.0 

1 

2 
2 
5 

1 

1 

1 

60 

18.7 

11.5 

6 

60 

6 
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TABLE    XXVIII.— LITERACY   AND    SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  WORKERS  IN 
COTTON  MILL  FAMILIES. 

This  table  shows  for  each  State  for  the  woman  and  child  workers  in 
cotton-mill  families  from  whom  detailed  reports  were  secured  the  facts 
as  to  school  attendance  for  those  able  to  read  and  write  and  also  for 
those  unable  to  read  and  write.  The  persons  included  in  the  table 
are  grouped  as  "  children  under  14  years/7  "  children  14  and  15  years/' 
and  "  women  16  years  and  over."  The  selection  of  the  representative 
families  and  the  securing  of  the  detailed  data  upon  which  this  table  is 
based  are  fully  explained  in  connection  with  Table  XXIX. 

An  examination  of  that  part  of  the  table  relating  to  Maine,  for 
example,  shows  that  30  children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work  were 
reported  and  data  in  regard  to  literacy  and  school  attendance  were 
secured  for  29.  Of  these,  4,  or  13.8  per  cent,  of  those  reporting  were 
unable  to  read  and  write.  All  of  these  had  attended  school  and  their 
average  months  of  school  attendance  were  given  as  12.  Of  the  25 
persons  who  were  reported  as  able  to  read  and  write,  the  average 
months  of  school  attendance  were  43.2.  Of  the  125  children  14  and 
15  years  of  age,  24,  or  19.2  per  cent,  were  unable  to  read  and  write;  3 
of  these  had  never  attended  school,  and  for  20  whose  school  attendance 
was  reported,  the  average  was  22.2  months.  For  the  101  who  were 
reported  as  able  to  read  and  write,  the  average  months  of  school 
attendance  were  50.7.  Of  213  women  16  years  of  age  and  over,  23, 
or  10.8  per  cent,  were  unable  to  read  and  write;  2  of  these  had  never 
attended  school,  while  19  reported  an  average  attendance  of  38.3 
months.  For  the  190  who  were  reported  as  able  to  read  and  write, 
the  average  months  of  school  attendance  were  58.6.  The  facts  for 
the  other  States  may  be  read  in  like  manner. 
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TABLE  XXVIII.— LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WORKERS  IN  COTTON  MILL 
FAMILIES,  BY  AGE  GROUPS,  FOR  EACH  STATE. 

[Married  women  are  not  included  in  this  table.] 


Persons  unable  to  read  and  write. 

Persons  able  to  read 
and  write. 

Num- 

ber 

report- 

Persons who 

Total 

ing  as 

attended 

State  and  age  groups. 

num- 
ber. 

to  illit- 
eracy 

Per 
cent 

Persons 
who 

school. 

Per 

cent 

Aver- 
age 

and 

Num- 

of 

never 

Num- 

of 

months 

school 

ber. 

those 

at- 

Aver- 

ber. 

those 

school 

attend- 
ance. 

report- 
ing. 

tended 
school. 

Num- 
ber. 

age 
months 
at- 

report- 
ing. 

attend- 
ance. 

tended. 

MAINE. 

Children  under  14  years  

30 

29 

4 

13.8 

4 

12.0 

25 

86.2 

43.2 

Children  14  and  15  'years  

125 

125 

24 

19.2 

""03" 

22.2 

101 

80.8 

o50.7 

Women  16  years  and  over  .  .  . 

213 

213 

23 

10.8 

62 

619 

38.3 

190 

89.2 

58.6 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Children  under  14  years  

2 

2 

2 

100.0 

(c) 

Children  14  and  15  years  

48 

48 

1 

2.1 

1 

36.0 

47 

97.9 

64.4 

Women  16  years  and  over.  .  . 

89 

89 

9 

10.1 

""2" 

7 

24.9 

80 

89.9 

62.1 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Children  under  14  years  

1 

1 

1 

100.0 

1 

Children  14  and  15  years  

242 

239 

4 

1.7 

1 

3 

52.3 

235 

98.3 

d63.0 

Women  16  years  and  over  .  .  . 

486 

486 

44 

9.1 

624 

618 

44.1 

442 

90.9 

«62.4 

EHODE  ISLAND. 

Children  under  14  years  

17 

17 

1 

5.9 

1 

16 

94.1 

34.6 

Children  14  and  15  years  

108 

108 

8 

7.4 

4 

4 

19.5 

100 

92.6 

o50.7 

Women  16  years  and  over  .  .  . 

229 

229 

24 

10.5 

20 

4 

15.8 

205 

89.5 

/50.3 

VIRGINIA. 

Children  under  14  years  

54 

54 

38 

70.4 

10 

28 

10.7 

16 

29.6 

18.9 

Children  14  and  15  years  

45 

45 

26 

57.8 

7 

19 

7.6 

19 

42.2 

20.8 

Women  16  years  and  over..  . 

52 

52 

25 

48.1 

11 

14 

9.7 

27 

51.9 

626.0 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Children  under  14  vears  

438 

327 

176 

53.8 

a  70 

olOS 

6.6 

151 

46.2 

d!7.3 

Children  14  and  15  'years  

325 

254 

'   101 

39.8 

a  33 

o67 

7.3 

153 

60.2 

019.5 

Women  16  years  and  over  .  .  . 

401 

304 

80 

26.3 

33 

47 

6.5 

224 

73.7 

A  20.  2 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Children  under  14  years  

467 

463 

230 

49.7 

d!09 

d!25 

7.7 

233 

50.3 

t'22.3 

Children  14  and  15  years  
Women  16  years  and  over  .  .  . 

279 
328 

276 
326 

88 
74 

31.9 
22.7 

644 
34 

642 
40 

6.9 

8.8 

188 
252 

68.1 
77.3 

»25.0 

/28.4 

GEORGIA. 

Children  under  14  years  

206 

206 

88 

42.7 

o28 

a  59 

8.9 

118 

57.3 

/  19.  6 

Children  14  and  15  years  

209 

209 

59 

28.2 

14 

45 

10.6 

150 

71.8 

/22.2 

Women  16  years  and  over.  .  . 

276 

276 

65 

23.6 

22 

43 

10.5 

211 

76.4 

23.9 

ALABAMA. 

Children  under  14  years  

146 

145 

95 

65.5 

42 

53 

6.5 

50 

34.2 

617.5 

Children  14  and  15  years  

114 

114 

53 

46.5 

24 

29 

6.3 

61 

53.5 

621.0 

Women  16  years  and  over  .  .  . 

154 

154 

59 

38.3 

30 

29 

8.6 

95 

61.7 

617.4 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Children  under  14  years  

117 

116 

51 

44.0 

9 

42 

6.3 

65 

56.0 

613.5 

Children  14  and  15  years  

59 

59 

13 

22.0 

6 

7 

4.7 

46 

78.0 

o20.6 

Women  16  years  and  over  .  .  . 

77 

77 

8 

10.4 

4 

4 

7.3 

69 

89.6 

27.2 

a  Not  including  1  person,  school  attendance  not  reported. 
6  Not  including  2  persons,  school  attendance  not  reported, 
c  Not  reported. 

d  Not  including  3  persons,  school  attendance  not  reported. 
<  Not  including  22  persons,  school  attendance  not  reported. 
/  Not  including  4  persons,  school  attendance  not  reported. 
e  Not  including  8  persons,  school  attendance  not  reported. 
A  Not  including  9  persons,  school  attendance  not  reported. 
i  Not  including  5  persons,  school  attendance  not  reported. 
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TABLE    XXIX.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  AT  WORK  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION 
OF  THEIR  FAMILIES  IN  DETAIL. 

In  this  table  is  presented  full  information  in  detail  for  all  children 
in  regard  to  whom  individual  data  were  secured  in  the  home.  Most 
of  these  are  typical  children  of  the  specified  ages  employed  in  the 
cotton  mills  investigated.  A  very  few,  however,  although  members 
of  the  same  families,  were  employed  in  other  industries.  The  factory 
was  the  starting  point  of  this  investigation.  There,  first,  was  secured 
from  the  pay  roll  of  the  establishment  a  complete  list  of  the  woman 
and  child  employees  and  those  male  employees  16  years  of  age  and 
over  who  worked  in  occupations  where  any  women  and  children  were 
also  engaged.  With  this  list  were  secured  the  occupation,  sex,  age, 
race,  and  place  of  birth,  and  for  a  pay-roll  period  the  hours  worked 
and  the  actual  earnings.  The  pay-roll  period  selected  was,  as  a  rule, 
the  one  just  prior  to  the  investigation  by  the  agent  of  the  Bureau. 
Care  was  taken,  however,  that  it  should  be  a  period  when  the  estab- 
lishment was  working  full  time  and  approximately  the  normal  num- 
ber of  employees  were  at  work.  Wherever  certificates  or  other  evi- 
dences of  the  ages  of  children  were  on  file  at  the  mill,  they  were  exam- 
ined for  verification  of  ages.  In  many  cases  where  it  appeared  to 
the  agent  that  the  ages  reported  by  the  mill  officials  or  by  the  chil- 
dren or  as  stated  in  the  certificates  were  not  correct,  inquiry  was 
made  in  the  home,  and  documentary  evidence,  if  there  existing,  was 
examined,  and  the  ages  as  reported  were  corrected  if  the  evidence 
was  conclusive.  In  other  cases  examination  was  also  made  of  school 
or  birth  records,  where  such  were  available,  as  furnishing  evidence  of 
the  child's  age.  If  no  evidence  was  found,  or  if  it  was  of  a  doubtful 
character,  ages  were  accepted  and  reported  as  given  by  the  child,  the 
mill  officials,  or  the  parent,  as  the  case  might  be. 

From  the  list  of  employees  as  taken  from  the  pay  roll,  the  names  of 
a  certain  number  of  typical  woman  and  child  employees  of  various 
ages  were  selected  and  visits  made  to  the  homes.  There  was  secured 
upon  schedules  detailed  information  in  regard  to  the  individual  work- 
ers and  their  families.  In  securing  this  information  in  the  homes,  it 
was  intended  to  cover  a  sufficient  number  of  woman  and  child  em- 
ployees of  the  establishment  to  represent  at  least  10  per  cent  of  all  such 
employees.  A  minimum,  however,  was  fixed  of  ten  family  schedules, 
which  would  usually  include  at  least  30  individual  employees. 

The  information  secured  in  the  home  enabled  the  agents  to  verify 
several  of  the  items  obtained  in  the  mill  and  to  secure  additional  data, 
a  part  of  which  are  shown  in  this  table. 

The  basis  of  this  table  is  a  child  under  16  years  of  age  at  work,  with 
his  or  her  family.  The  children  (with  their  families)  are  arranged  in 
the  order  of  age,  beginning  with  the  youngest.  The  older  brothers 
and  sisters  under  16  years  of  age,  if  any  were  at  work,  follow  in  the 
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order  of  age.  The  facts  given  for  each  child  and  family  relate  to  the 
father,  the  child,  the  membership  of  the  family,  and  the  income  of 
the  family  during  the  past  year. 

Beginning  with  the  second  column  of  the  table,  there  is  given  for 
the  father  the  race  and  whether  native  or  foreign  born.  This  is  fol- 
lowed in  the  next  column  by  the  number  of  years  in  the  United  States 
in  the  case  of  the  foreign  born,  or,  if  the  father  is  dead,  the  number  of 
years  since  he  came  to  the  United  States.  For  the  child  the  informa- 
tion given  in  order  is — sex,  the  age  (as  verified,  if  possible,  for  the 
younger  children),  the  occupation,  the  industry,  if  other  than  the 
cotton  industry,  the  reported  number  of  days  worked,  and  the 
reported  earnings  during  the  past  year,  the  months  since  beginning 
work,  whether  the  child  could  read  and  write  any  language,  and  the 
months  of  school  attendance.  The  days  worked  and  the  earnings  as 
given  here  are  as  secured  in  the  home  by  careful  questioning  of  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  With  a  knowledge  of  the  occupation,  the  age, 
the  usual  earnings  of  the  occupation  and  the  earnings  of  the  individual 
during  a  recent  period,  the  employee  was  asked  to  give  the  agent  esti- 
mates of  the  days  worked  during  the  past  year  and  the  earnings. 
Great  care  was  used  in  questioning  to  see  that  due  allowance  was 
made  for  changes  in  rates  of  wages  during  the  year,  for  time  lost  either 
by  sickness,  irregularity  of  the  employee,  or  a  reduction  of  time  or 
the  force  in  the  establishment.  As  a  result  of  this  careful  question- 
ing, the  reports  of  days  worked  and  earnings  secured  were  as  accu- 
rate as  it  is  possible  to  secure  in  the  absence  of  detailed  records.  They 
are,  however,  necessarily  only  approximate,  sometimes  with  a  con- 
siderable error  in  the  case  of  the  individual,  but  probably  not  far  from 
the  facts  when  taken  together  or  in  groups  of  any  considerable  num- 
ber. The  probability  of  error  in  these  figures  is  discussed  in  detail 
on  pages  416  to  418. 

Under  the  membership  of  the  family  are  given  the  occupation  or 
condition  of  the  father;  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  mother, 
whether  at  home,  at  work  as  a  wage-earner,  or  dead;  the  number  of 
children  of  specified  ages  living  in  the  family;  the  total  membership 
of  the  family,  and  the  total  wage-earners  in  the  family.  The  total 
membership  of  the  family  and  the  total  wage-earners  include  onl}' 
members  of  the  natural  family,  boarders  and  lodgers,  if  any,  not 
being  included. 

Under  income  of  family  during  the  past  year  are  given  the  earnings 
of  the  father,  the  mother,  the  children  under  14  years  of  age,  the 
children  of  14  and  15,  the  children  of  16  years  and  over,  the  income 
from  other  sources,  and  the  total  of  earnings  and  income.  In  addi- 
tion, the  amount  of  the  earnings  retained  by  the  children  16  years  of 
age  and  over  (that  is,  not  turned  into  the  family  fund)  is  also  given. 
The  income  from  other  sources  includes  all  income  other  than  from 
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earnings.  The  income '  from  the  keeping  of  boarders  and  lodgers  is 
the  item  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  New  England  States;  in 
the  South  it  is  of  much  less  importance.  Income  from  property 
owned,  also,  is  not  uncommon  in  many  New  England  communities, 
and  in  some  cases  the  amounts  are  considerable.  The  amount 
entered  as  the  income  from  boarders  and  lodgers  is  not  the  gross 
amount  paid  in  by  boarders  and  lodgers,  but  one-half  of  that  amount 
in  the  case  of  lodgers  and  one-fifth  in  the  case  of  boarders  or  boarders 
and  lodgers,  which  is  estimated  to  be  a  fair  average  of  the  profit  in 
such  cases.  Other  sources  of  income  frequently  found  are  the  garden, 
poultry,  pigs,  cows,  etc.,  especially  in  the  South.  In  rare  cases 
income  was  also  found  from  the  sale  of  cows,  or  other  property,  or 
from  insurance.  In  such  cases  the  actual  source  of  the  income  and 
the  amount  are  always  noted. 

In  regard  to  all  of  these  items  of  income  and  earnings,  it  should  be 
said  that  they  are  only  approximate,  and  the  explanation  made  in 
regard  to  the  earnings  of  the  child  applies  here  as  well. 

Following  the  amount  of  earnings  retained  by  children  16  years  of 
age  and  over  during  the  past  year  is  a  column  showing  the  amount 
expended  for  rent  during  the  past  year.  In  those  cases  where  the 
family  owns  its  own  home,  this  fact  is  indicated  by  the  abbreviation 
O.  H.  The  table  concludes  with  two  columns  showing,  respectively, 
the  per  capita  weekly  income  less  the  earnings  of  the  children  under 
16  and  of  the  children  under  14. 

In  order  that  the  form  of  the  table  may  be  clearly  understood,  the 
following  example  is  given,  using  the  first  family  of  the  table :  In  the 
first  line  of  the  table  the  first  child  given  is  a  male  10  years  of  age, 
the  child  of  an  Irish  father  who  was  of  foreign  birth,  as  indicated  by 

TABLE  XXIX.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:   AGE, 
CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

MAINE. 


The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 

family. 

Occupation  or  con- 

dition of— 

ily  number. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 
U.S. 

Sex 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 

past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

1 

£ 

M. 

10 

Band  maker  .  . 

48 

$24 

2 

Yes. 

50 

J* 

i 

Irish,  F  

M. 

14 

Back  boy  

270 

203 

12 

Yes. 

80 

Dead  

Home. 

M. 

15 

Back  boy  

264 

200 

30 

Yes. 

80 

2 

Fr.  Can.,  F 

M 

Sweeper 

54 

40 

12 

Yes 

60 

'  Dead  

Home. 

3 

Fr.  Can.,  F.. 

25 

M. 

12 

Back  boy  

52 

29 

2 

Yes. 

60 

Laborer  

Home. 

4 

Fr.  Can..  F.. 

2 

F. 

12 

Doffer  

264       166 

12 

Yes. 

40 

Laborer  

Work. 

5 

Fr.  Can.,  F.. 

19  i  F. 

12 

Doffer... 

300       324 

24 

Yes. 

45 

Guide... 

Home. 
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the  letter  F  in  the  column  showing  race  and  nativity.  It  is  nineteen 
years  since  the  father  came  to  the  United  States.  The  occupation  of 
the  child  was  as  a  band  maker.  During  the  past  year  the  boy  worked 
forty-eight  days  and  earned  $24.  He  had  been  at  work  altogether 
two  months.  He  was  able  to  read  and  write  and  had  attended  school 
altogether  fifty  months.  In  addition  to  this  boy  of  10,  as  will  appear 
in  the  second  and  third  lines  of  the  table,  a  boy  of  14  and  one  of  15 
were  also  at  work  as  back  boys,  the  one  having  worked  two  hundred 
and  seventy  days,  earning  $203  the  past  year,  the  other  having 
worked  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  days,  earning  $200.  The  14- 
year-old  boy  had  been  at  work  twelve  months  and  the  15-year-old 
boy  thirty  months.  Both  were  able  to  read  and  write  and  had 
attended  school  eighty  months.  Under  the  membership  of  the 
family  of  the  children  in  the  table,  it  appears  that  the  father  was 
dead,  the  mother  was  at  home  and  not  engaged  in  any  wage  earning 
occupation  outside.  There  were  3  children  under  10  years  of  age,  1 
in  the  group  10  to  13,  2  in  the  group  14  and  15,  the  total  membership 
of  the  family  being  7  and  the  total  wage-earners  numbering  3.  As  to 
income  and  earnings  of  the  family  during  the  past  year,  the  table 
shows  that  there  was  no  income  from  earnings  of  either  father  or 
mother,  the  children  under  14  earned  $24,  the  children  of  14  and  15 
earned  $403,  and  that  the  total  income  and  earnings  of  the  family 
amounted  to  $427.  The  rent  paid  by  this  family  during  the  past 
year  was  $60.  The  per  capita  weekly  income  for  the  year  of  the 
family,  less  the  earnings  of  children  under  14  (that  is  to  say,  in  this 
case  the  boy  of  10)  was  $1.11.  The  facts  for  each  of  the  other  chil- 
dren and  other  families  may  be  seen  from  a  study  of  this  table, 
following  out  the  items  in  like  manner. 

OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  CHILD,  AND  ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE. 

MAINE. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tain- 
ed by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  capita 
weekly 
income  of 
family  less 
earnings  of 
children. 

Family  number. 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

j 

Un-    10 
der    to 
10.    13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 

and 
ov'r 

Fath- 
er. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

3       1 

1       1 
2       1 
2       3 
1       2 

2 

3 

$24 

40 
29 

$403 

$427 

666 
716 
760 
919 

$60 

$1.11 

2.41 
2.20 
1.43 
1.91 

1 

2 
3 
4 
8 

2       5 
1       6 
1       8 
1       6 

3 
3 
4 
3 

$585 
264 
395 
345 

$41 

------ 

114 
84 
60 
120 

$2.41 
2.20 
1.43 
1.91 

$423 
175 
250 

$24 

166 
324 
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TABLE  XXIX.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:   AGE, 
CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

MAINE— Continued . 


jjj 

s 

3 

a 
>» 

I 

0 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 

22 

23 
24 
25 
26 

27 

28 

29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 
45 

The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 
U.S. 

Sex 

Age 

12 
13 
15 
13 
13 

13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
14 
13 
14 
13 
14 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
14 
15 
13 
14 
15 
13 
14 
13 
14 
13 
14 
13 
14 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
14 

\\ 

14 
14 
14 

14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 

14 
14 
14 
14 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 

past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

Fr.  Can.,  F.. 

Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 

Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.Can.,F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Irish,  F... 

j 

36 

23 
8 
27 
17 
1 

16{ 
ij 

3{ 

l{ 
l{ 

2( 
J 

25 
30 
3 
21 
25 

2 
""9 

"23" 
9 

30 
38 
1 
37 

F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 

M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

i 

1: 
f. 

M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

Spinner  

255 
250 
275 
250 
132 

150 
200 
150 
208 
150 
225 
225 
264 
264 
75 
225 
264 
258 
220 
220 
252 
252 
60 
270 
125 
150 
150 
150 
270 
264 
260 
260 
300 
296 
75 
150 
282 
276 
260 
260 
288 
270 
258 
288 
290 
296 
230 
240 
2.50 
264 

200 
296 
282 
150 
276 
250 

7") 
100 
200 
150 

$185 
170 
300 
200 
150 

95 
80 
128 
148 
80 
182 
180 
198 
228 
50 
150 
165 
185 
150 
150 
217 
264 
45 
233 
125 
150 
150 
95 
175 
253 
163 
176 
280 
332 
36 
81 
295 
240 
160 
233 
350 
292 
285 
320 
246 
311 
150 
163 
250 
297 

136 
340 
245 
90 
185 
200 

35 
60 
136 
100 

24 

24 
48 
12 
(a) 

6 
12 
6 
6 
9 
27 
36 
12 
36 
6 
12 
42 
54 
12 
12 
24 
36 
2 
36 
4 
24 
48 
6 
24 
36 
12 
12 
30 
36 
6 
6 
12 
24 
12 
48 
24 
24 
48 
60 
42 
30 
36 
12 
15 
24 

12 

6 
12 
6 
24 
12 

12 
4 
14 
12 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
(a) 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No- 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
YP,S 

20 
20 
30 
70 
(a) 

30 
20 
70 
45 
30 
10 
10 
50 
40 
70 
60 
40 
50 
50 
40 
20 
20 
60 
50 
12 
10 
6 
30 
40 
50 
6 
6 
45 
48 
50 
60 
25 
20 
40 
50 
40 
40 
20 
20 
56 
48 
36 
40 
63 
60 

16 
63 
30 
30 
60 
50 

60 
30 
10 
90 

I  Yard  man.. 
Dead  

Home. 

Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Work. 

Dead.. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Work. 

Home. 

Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Dead.. 
Home. 

Spinner 

Stitcher,  shoes.. 
Carder  
Warper  

Second 
hand. 
Oiler  
Yardman  .  . 
Carpenter.. 
Watchman. 
Yardman  .  . 

|  Yardman.. 

j-Idle........ 

\Lumber- 
/    man. 

j  Laborer  
JDead 

Doffer 

Spinner  
Spooler 

Spinner  
Doffer  
Doffer  

Fr.Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 

Fr.Can.,  F.. 
Fr.Can.,  F.. 
Fr.Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.Can.,  F.. 

Fr.Can.,  F.. 

Fr.Can.,  F.. 

Fr.Can.,  F.. 
Fr.Can.,  F.. 
Fr.Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can,F.. 
Fr.Can.,  F.. 
Fr.Can.,  F.. 

Fr.Can  ,  F.. 

English,  F... 
Fr.Can.   F.. 
Fr.Can.,  F.. 
Fr.Can.,  F.. 
Irish,  F  
Fr.Can.,  F.. 

Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.Can.,  N.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Irish,  N  
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.Can.,  F.. 

Fr.Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.Can.,  F.. 
Fr.Can..  F.. 

Doffer 

Sweeper  

Spinner 

Sweeper  

Sweeper 

Sweeper  

Sweeper 

Back  boy  

Spooler  
Band  boy  

iCarpenter  .  . 
j-  Yardman.  . 

f  Yardman.  . 

>Bobbinman 

}  Yard  hand, 
j-  Weaver.... 

\Piplrpr 

Spinner 

Scrubber  

Band  maker  
Spinner  

Spinner  
Spooler  
Doffer 

Doffer 

Warper  
Spooler  
Cleaner  

Spinner 

Doubler  

Doffer  

Doffer  
Spinner 

j-  Packer  
{•Deserter  .  .  . 
j-Idle  

JBox  maker. 

Laborer  
Box  maker. 
Laborer  
Weaver  
Dead  
Woodman  . 

Carpenter.  . 
Liveryman 
Picker  
Papermaker 
Mill  hand.. 
Iceman  

Fireman  .  .  . 
Card  grndr. 
Yardman.  . 
Policeman  . 

Spinner  
Spinner  

Band  maker  .  .  . 
Spinner  

Folder 

Doffer 

Spinner  
Band  maker  .  .  . 
Oiler  

Doffer  
Back  boy 

Cleaner  
Draw-f  r  a  m  e 
tender. 
Cleaner  

Oiler 

Back  boy  
Cleaner  
Spinner  

Draw-f  r  a  m  e 
tender. 
Back  boy  
Sweeper  
Sweeper 

Filler... 

oNot  reported. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,     AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

MAINE— Continued . 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tain- 
ed by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 

past 
year. 

Per  capita 
weekly 
income  of 
family  less 
earnings  of 
children. 

Family  number. 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
ov'r 

Fath- 
er. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

5 

2 
3 

1 

1 

612 

4 
9 

11 

7 
7 
7 
10 

7 

10 
8 

8 
9 
9 
9 

13 

9 

8 
9 
8 
6 
5 
10 

7 

7 
7 
3 
610 
5 
6 

9 
9 
6 
5 
8 
9 

7 
7 
10 
10 

5 

2 
6 

2 
4 
5 
4 
3 

3 

3 
5 

4 
6 
4 

4 

6 

6 

4 
3 

4 
4 
4 
5 

5 

3 
3 
3 

6 
3 
4 

4 
3 
3 
2 
3 
4 

2 
4 
4 
4 

$450 

$355 

200 
150 

95 

$300 

$340 

$1,445 

500 
2,451 

465 
760 
1,171 
1,430 

442 

757 

861 
1,325 

1,280 
1,598 
982 
934 

1,255 

1,695 

939 
1  098 

-  ---- 

$65 

90 
O.H. 

72 
78 
96 
O.H. 

72 

65 

96 

84 

72 
78 
144 
72 

78 

126 

65 

84 
96 
84 
120 
102 

108 

66 
90 

78 
78 
78 
72 

52 
90 
84 
96 
O.H. 
108 

72 
102 
65 
O  H 

$1.27 

1.44 
4.92 

.65 
1.87 
2.87 
3.52 
.70 

1.09 

.84 
2.70 

2.24 
2.77 
1.07 
1.40 

1.23 

2.50 

1.44 
1.04 
.82 
1.65 
1.82 
2.46 

2.88 

1.88 
2.42 
4.65 
2.96 
2.69 
2.88 

2.02 
1.97 
2.07 
1.57 
1.72 
2.11 

1.58 
3.02 
1.83 
2.63 

$1.75 

1.44 
4.92 

.65 
1.87 
2.87 
3.52 
.70 

1.58 
1.28 
3.06 

2.68 
3.09 
1.63 
1.90 

1.67 

3.42 

1.87 
1.75 
1.01 
2.42 
2.71 
3.02 
3.76 

6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

14 

15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 

21 

22 

23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 

29 

30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 
45 

$300 

2 

5 
3 

"2 

5 

2 

4 
1 

2 
4 
3 

6 

3 

2 
4 
2 
1 

3 

3 
2 

1 

4 
1 
1 
1 
2 

2 

2 

1 

2 
1 
1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 

"2" 

4 

632 

370 
375 
400 
365 
220 

375 



1,261 

$408 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

2 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

4 
2 
1 

1 
3 

3 
4 
1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 
2 

2 
1 

165 

80 
128 
148 
80 

110 
643 

725 
142 

435 

675 

353 

1,218 
258 
264 

200 

835 
140 

30 
""192" 

182 

198 
50 

165 
150 
217 
45 

125 

95 

163 
280 
36 
295 
160 
350 
285 

180 

228 
150 

185 
150 
264 
233 

300 

428 

176 
332 
81 
240 
233 
292 

320 

246 
311 

20 

450 
504 

73 

80 

$638 

243 
387 

450 

337 

435 
486 
220 
252 

5 

30 

150 

25 

104 
264 
299 
880 
723 

16 

457 
1,051 
865 
1,922 

1,652 

931 
1,192 
875 
1,700 
950 
1,194 

1,081 
1,263 
892 
499 
900 
1,188 

610 
1,160 
1,086 
1.470 

179 

133 

400 

454 
446 
400 
270 
400 

40 

300 

225 
435 
250 
500 

"'324' 

500 
573 
322 
405 
405 
528 

575 
470 
450 
820 

24 
6 

150 
163 
250 
297 

136 
340 
245 
90 

"'657' 
300 
573 

425 
350 
325 

75 
110 

2 
2 

1 

2 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
2 
1 

3 

1 
3 

2 
1 

1 
.... 

2 

"2* 

2 
? 

120 

20 

3 
3 
1 
2 
2 
2 

2 
1 
4 
3 

1 
2 

"2" 

-    2 

2 
1 
1 
3 

4 

185 
200 

35 

310 
460 

60 
136 
100 

630 
475 
550 

25 

&  Including  1  other  member. 
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TABLE  XXIX.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:   AGE, 

CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

MAINE— Continued. 


Family  number. 

The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 
U.S. 

Sex 

Age 

14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 

14 
14 

14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
15 
14 
15 
14 
15 
14 
15 
14 
15 
14 
15 
14 
15 
14 
15 
14 
15 
14 
15 
14 
15 
14 
15 
14 
15 
14 
15 

14 
15 
14 

15 
14 
15 
14 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 

write. 

Mos. 

school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 

53 
54 

55 

56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 

65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 

78 

79 
80. 
81 

82 

83 
84 

85 
86 

Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 

Fr.  Can..  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 

American  

22 
23 
16 
15 
3 
4 
8 

13 
20 

M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M 
M 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 

F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 

Sweeper  

36 
78 
96 
200 
200 
225 
270 

264 
290 

300 
150 
240 
258 
276 
100 
204 
282 
175 
275 
75 
225 
272 
272 
84 
150 
130 
270 
264 
264 
104 
282 
288 
276 
246 
252 
264 
264 
182 
268 
250 
150 
166 
162 
276 
270 
60 
150 

240 
240 
150 
276 
270 
276 
240 
270 
282 
264 

275 
300 
eporte 

$19 
25 
52 
120 
180 
112 
249 

228 
247 

300 
177 
252 
255 
175 
29 
71 
240 
170 
135 
48 
180 
313 
272 
53 
95 
83 
249 
228 
304 
78 
260 
220 
138 
263 
315 
177 
264 
124 
236 
250 
112 
155 
150 
258 
249 
24 
125 

140 
250 
83 
253 
248 
282 
200 
175 
211 
269 

230 

345 

a. 

1 
3 
4 

18 
13 
12 
24 

36 
18 

6 
18 
24 
24 
36 
4 
9 
12 
36 
12 
4 
36 
54 
54 
4 
6 
5 
24 
24 
36 
4 
36 
24 
36 
42 
48 
12 
12 
7 
36 
24 
6 
7 
7 
12 
12 
2 
12 

24 

24 
6 
24 
36 
36 
12 
16 
4 
24 

12 

24 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

70 
40 
40 
30 
25 
(a) 
60 

50 
40 

64 
58 
60 
60 
40 
50 
30 
20 
50 
50 
12 
12 
51 
48 
54 
63 
50 
50 
60 
60 
40 
60 
20 
20 
50 
50 
50 
60 
50 
50 
40 
40 

""36" 
30 

Weaver.... 
Third  hand 
Cobbler.... 
Carder  
Machinist.. 
Speeder  
E  1  e  v  a  t  or 
man. 
Mason 

Home. 
Work. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Dead.. 
Dead.. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Dead  . 
Work. 

Spinner 

Doffer 

Spinner 

Spooler  
Spinner  

Doffer  

Spinner  
Draw-f  r  a  m  e 
tender. 
Spooler  

Machinist.. 

Dead  
Loom  fixer. 
Woodman  . 
Dead 

Fr.  Can.,  N~ 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.  . 
Fr.  Can.,  F.  . 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  N.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.  . 

Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Irish,  F  

..... 

2 
3 

24 
2 

1 

"34" 

1 

23{ 

Spooler 

Spinner  

Spooler 

Doffer  

Carpenter.. 
Cobbler.... 
Dead 

Spinner  
Doffer  

Spinner  
Spinner 

Deserter  .  .  . 
Pressman  .  . 
Weaver  

r  Laborer  

iMach  ine 
1    shop. 

Molder  
[Railroad... 
}oiler  

Spinner  

Doffer 

Doffer  

Doffer  

Irish  N 

Cleaner  

Fr.  Can.,  F.  . 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can  ,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 

Fr.  Can.,F.. 

Fr.  Can.  ,  F  .  . 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 

Fr.  Can.,  F.. 

Fr.  Can.,F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 

Portugu.,  F. 
English,  F  .  . 

^ 
H 

1 
13{ 

' 

>{ 

1 

4 

2t 
*{ 

1 

2 
2 
16 

Cleaner  
Sweeper 

Doffer  

Band  maker  .  .  . 

ildle.  . 

Doffer  
Laborer,  bakery 
Back  boy 

[Watchman 
[Weaver.... 
[Weaver  
[Carder  
[Laborer  
[Laborer  — 

Back  boy  
Spinner 

Doffer  

Salesboy,  drugs. 
Doffer 

Doffer... 

Spooler 

Bobbin  boy  
Drawer 

Drawer  

Spinner  

Spinner  
Doffer  

Ildle 

Draw-f  r  a  m  e 
tender. 
Spinner  
Band  maker  
Doffer  

No 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
Yes. 

60 
60 
50 
30 
40 
40 
60 
70 
50 
60 

36 
72 

i  R  o  v  i  n  g 
i   hand. 

^Yardman  .  . 
j-Blacksmith 

j-Carpenter  .  . 

Incapac  
Dead.  

Roving 
hand. 
Spinner  — 

Roving  hand... 
Doffer  
Spooler  

Doffer 

Spinner  

Sweeper  
Draw-f  r  a  m  e 
tender. 
Doffer  

Spinner  
oNotr 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,     AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

MAINE— Continued . 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt 
re- 
tain- 
ed by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

O.H. 
$78 
O.H. 
78 
O.H. 
65 
120 

84 
108 

120 

102 
O.H. 
108 
144 
84 
72 
102 
O.H. 
84 

78 
78 

108 
120 
120 
120 
O.H. 
90 
84 
102 
108 

Per  capita 
weekly 
Income  of 
family  less 
earnings  of 
children 

Family  number. 

Children  of 

ages— 

To- 
tal 

8 
8 
5 
9 
10 
6 
9 

8 
5 

6 
9 
15 
3 

6 
10 

7 
9 
9 
8 

5 

7 

8 
12 
8 
8 
10 
8 
8 
7 
10 
9 
12 

12 
10 

8 
11 

13 

7 
8 

4 
4 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
4 
6 

3 
4 

3 
3 
9 
2 
3 
3 
4 
5 
6 
3 

5 
5 

4 
7 
7 
6 
5 
4 
5 
7 
6 
4 
6 

7 
4 

6 
6 

6 

5 
5 

4 

4 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

"2" 
1 
1 
1 

"2" 

14 
anc 
15. 

16 
anc 
ov'r 

.... 

3 
4 
2 
4 

1 

2 

2 
1 
7 
1 
1 
1 
3 
4 
4 
2 

2 
2 

1 
4 
4 
4 
2 
1 
2 
3 
3 
1 
4 

5 
1 

3 
3 

3 

4 
4 

2 
1 

Fath- 
er. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

5 
3 

"2" 
2 
1 

4 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
1 
1 
1 

2 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

2 

2 
2 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

$650 
441 
240 
480 
600 
425 
272 

528 
448 

"$264" 
150 

$19 
25 



$56 

$725 
730 
826 
1,500 
2,210 
1,087 
1,630 

1,045 
1,247 

1,215 
1,138 
3,326 
509 
963 
729 
1,^23 
1,781 
1,610 
735 

1,045 
2,060 

1,052 
2,156 
2,290 
1,619 
1,530 
1,258 
1,347 
1,442 

$1.70 
1.69 
2.97 
2.95 
3.90 
3.13 
2.95 

1.96 
3.85 

2.93 
2.05 
3.94 
1.63 
2.53 
1.35 
2.62 
3.29 
3.08 
1.44 

3.14 
4.05 

2.17 
2.92 
4.23 
3.08 
2.25 
1.63 
2.18 
2.97 
2.03 



46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 

53 
54 

55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 

65 
66 

67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 

78 
79 

80 
81 

82 

83 

84 

85 
8fi 

52 
120 
180 
112 
249 

228 
247 

300 
177 
252 
255 
175 
29 
71 
240 
170 
135 

228 
585 

148 
332 
532 
338 
358 
578 
441 
360 
362 
305 
507 

149 
390 

336 
530 

375 
211 

$240 
850 
1,425 
450 
1,109 

289 
552 

915 
313 
2,306 
254 
296 
225 
952 
1,541 
1,090 
300 

340 
935 

300 
1,345 
1,409 
1,281 
682 
270 
466 
801 
908 
155 
1,110 
1,741 
187 

1,156 
965 

969 
1,524 

144 

50 
5 
100 



$317 



132 
498 
"585" 

"608" 
190 

550 



4 

4 

2 
1 
1 

648 
300 



468 

1 

5 

2 
1 
2 

1 

1 
2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

"i 

i 
i 

i 

2 
2 

1 
2 
2 

492 
475 

350 
300 

400 
540 

560 
479 
349 

77 

....... 

44 

480 
410 
440 
156 
150 
90 

10 

125 



2 
2 
3 

3 
4 

1 
2 
3 

1 
2 
1 

1 

2 
3 

1,420 

550 
1,692 

2,040 

878 

1,852 
2,111 

1,788 

1,735 
1,197 

1,527 
1.527 

234 

223 
564 

96 

108 

120 
65 

96 
180 

O.H. 

84 
120 

39 
102 

.52 
1.90 

3.03 
.94 

3.64 
2.76 

2.09 

4.19 
2.23 

6.24 

5.68 



75 

150 
25 

52 
144 

276 

360 
564 
300 

2 

269 
230 
345 

928 
950 
300 

47 

300 
576 

306 
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TABLE  XXIX.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:   AGE, 
CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

MAINE— Concluded. 


Family  number. 

The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Sex 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 

read 
and 

write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 
99 

100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 

109 
110 
111 
112 
113 

114 

Fr.  Can.,F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 

Scotch,  F.... 

Fr.  Can.,  F.. 

Fr.  Can.,  N 

20 
1 
3 
3 
1 
(a) 
28 

22 
16 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 

15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 

15 
15 
15 

15 

15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

Roving  hand... 
Sweeper  .. 

225 
270 
270 
276 
246 
150 
150 

290 

250 
234 
200 

220 
150 

276 
272 
264 

270 
2(14 
264 
240 
276 
282 

72 
276 
295 
60 
264 
150 
150 

$150 
233 
233 
240 
230 
90 
125 

255 

208 
187 
200 

209 
143 

22(1 
340 
365 
296 
243 
227 
235 
270 
258 

65 
262 
255 
30 
243 
135 
127 

24 
12 
36 
12 
12 
24 
54 

12 

24 
24 
36 

12 
6 

30 
24 
36 
24 
24 
24 
12 
12 
12 

3 
24 
18 
24 
36 
6 
6 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 

50 
60 
40 
40 
40 
(a) 
60 

63 

40 
80 
20 

90 

72 

54 
18 
50 
40 
40 
50 
80 
90 
30 

40 
40 
80 
75 
60 
20 
20 

Carpenter.. 
Idle  
Spooler.    .. 
Box  maker. 
Warper.   .. 
Spinner.  .. 
Dead  

Deserter.  .. 

Teamster.  . 
Dead  
Elevator 
man. 
Oiler  
Loom  fixer. 

Card  grinder 
Loom  fixer. 
Deserter  .  .  . 
Dead  

Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Work. 

Work. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Roving  hand... 
Back  boy  

Back  boy 

Back  boy  

Draw-f  r  a  m  e 
tender. 
Draw-f  r  a  m  e 
tender. 
Carder  

Doffer    . 

Fr.  Can.,  F.. 

Irish,  F  
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 

Irish,  N.. 

3 

24 

28 

Spinner 

Spinner 

Draw-f  r  a  m  e 
tender. 
Spooler  
Spooler  
Drawer-in 

Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,N.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 

Fr.  Can.,N.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 

Fr.  Can.,  F.. 

30 
..,„ 

2 
26 
28 
5 
2 

""3" 
5 
2 
35 

K 

Drawer-in  
Doffer 

Railroad... 
Bleacher... 
Policeman  . 
Idle 

Spinner  

Threader... 

Threader  
Spinner  

Slasher  ten- 
der. 
Finisher... 
Yard  hand. 
Cobbler  .... 
Yard  hand. 
Mason  

j-Bobbin  boy 

Weaver  

Tier-over  
Doffer 

Doffer  

Doffer 

Back  boy  
Doffer  

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Fr.  Can.,N.. 

Scand.,  F... 
Fr.  Can.,N.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 

Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 

Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Scand.,  F.... 

Fr.Can.,  F.. 
Fr.Can.,  F.. 
Fr.Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,F.. 


21 


Spinner 

Spinner 

Shoes 

Cleaner 

Clerk,  hardware 

Spinner 

Spinner 


Tier-over 

Doffer.... 


Doffer 

Doffer 

Doffer 

Tier-over. 


Roving  hand. 
Roving  hand. 

Spinner 

Spinner 

Oiler 

Spooler 

Spooler 

Spinner 


50 
50 
280 
180 
75 
193 
160 

132 
72 

200 
150 
104 
204 

36 
241 

70 

75 
104 
278 

24 
241 


$19 
29 

350 

184 
39 
70 

170 

128 


266 
90 
65 

153 
30 

197 
33 
40 
48 

218 
20 

274 


24 


12 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


(a) 

% 

80 
72 
40 
70 

70 
60 

60 
90 
56 
80 


i-Service  man 

Dead 

Weaver 

Chopper. . . 
Section 

hand. 

Loom  fixer. 
Second 

hand. 

Laborer 

Watchman. 

Away 

Door  maker 


^  ; jlncapac... 

3  iH 


[•Incapac 

iBeamer... 


Home. 
Home. 
Home. 


Not  reported. 
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OCCUPATION,     AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

MAINE— Concluded. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt 
re- 
tain- 
ed by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 

year. 

Per  capita 
weekly 
income  of 
family  less 
earnings  of 
children. 

Family  number. 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 

wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
ov'r 

Fath- 
er. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children- 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

.... 

2 
2 
4 
3 

2 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

1 
1 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

2 
1 

2 

3 
4 

1 
2 
3 
3 
2 

1 

1 

2 
2 

1 

4 
3 

"i" 

4 
2 

2 
2 
1 

2 
2 
1 
6 
1 

3 

7 
10 
7 
8 
12 
11 
7 

&4 

69 
4 
6 

7 
4 

9 
7 
4 
3 
10 
7 
9 
8 
11 

6 
7 
8 
11 
6 

15 

6 
5 
3 
4 
5 
5 
3 

3 

4 
3 
4 

3 
2 

6 
5 
1 
2 
6 
4 
4 
3 
3 

4 
4 
3 

3 
6 

$450 

$350 

:.... 

$150 
233 
233 
240 
230 
90 
125 

255 

208 
187 
200 

209 
143 

$594 
1.340 
276 
533 
825 
940 
665 

160 

250 
574 
674 

288 

$47 

$1,591 
1,573 
854 
1,187 
1,205 
1,480 
790 

623 

1,558 
811 
1,276 

956 
800 

2,901 
1  945 

$264 
295 

$117 
120 
108 
84 
132 
84 
102 

84 

72 
O.H. 
45 

132 
96 

120 
120 
84 
72 
120 
90 
144 
132 
84 

120 
108 

72 

$3.96 
2.58 
1.71 
2.28 
1.56 
2.43 
1.83 

1.77 

2.88 
3.00 
3.45 

2.05 
3.16 

5.72 
4.41 
.35 
2.80 
2.54 
3.50 
2.86 
2.63 
1.00 

3.13 
2.39 
1.42 



87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 

94 

95 
96 
97 

98 
99 

100 

101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 

109 
110 
111 
112 
113 

114 

311 
414 
150 
450 

34 

700 

208 
400 

3 

i 

""56" 
90 

"267" 

1 

i 
.... 

"3" 
i 

6 

"3" 
1 

1 

2 
1 

2 

1 
1 

"2" 

1 
1 
2 

1 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

1 

312 

459 
657 

593 

448 



226 
340 
365 

2,082 
1,157 

733 

73 

438 
733 
1,565 
1.500 
1,573 
1,362 
829 

1,043 

296 
243 
227 
235 
270 
258 

65 
262 
255 
30 
243 
262 

437 
926 
583 
588 
1,092 
175 

563 
721 
390 
1,193 
277 

660 

396 
690 
750 



--  -"--- 

396 

415 
150 
200 
385 
306 

375 

1,133 

845 
1,660 
848 
1  297 

52 
22 

143 

84 
84 

84 

2.85 
1.94 

1.33 

::.::: 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


1 

2 

1 
1 

9 

6 

4 

4 
3 

$360 

$48 

$350 
184 

$702 

$12 

$758 
898 

$338 

$48 
180 

$1.15 
3  43 

$2.28 

1 
2 

4 
4 

1 

?, 

1 
1 

2 
1 

10 
10 

4 
3 

380 
580 

39 
70 

550 
166 

5 

974 
816 

96 
72 

1.80 
1  43 

3 
4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

8 

3 

415 

170 

350 

10 

945 

84 

1.86 

5 

1 

3 

1 

•  7 

2 

607 

128 

735 

120 

1  67 

6 

1 

1 

1 

5 

? 

501 

76 

577 

78 

1.93 

4 

2 

1 

?. 

11 

4 

250 

?66 

723 

1,239 

T>, 

1.70 

8 

3 
2 

2 
1 

1 
1 

"?' 

8 
7 

2 
3 

526 

90 
65 

638 

616 
703 

96 

84 

1.26 
1  75 

9 

10 

3 

3 

1 

9 

?, 

648 

153 

2 

803 

120 

1.39 

11 

?, 

?, 

fi 

4 

227 

472 

699 

50 

1  51 

12 

3 

2 

2 

1 

10 

4 

490 

73 

265 

828 

78 

1.45 

13 

1 

?, 

2 

7 

4 

266 

625 

62 

953 

118 

72 

1  89 

14 

2 

2 

2 

8 

3 

351 

294 

645 

96 

.84 

15 

b  Including  1  other  member. 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 53 
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TABLE  XXIX.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:    AGE, 
CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Concluded. 


Family  number. 

The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 
U.S. 

Sex 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 

read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 

school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con-  j 
dition  of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 

Polish,  F.... 

Fr.Can.,N.. 
Fr.  Can.,F.. 
Scotch,  F.... 
Scand.,F  
Polish,  F.... 

Irish,  F... 
Polish,  F.... 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 

Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.  F.. 
Fr.  Can.   F.. 
Fr.  Can.   F.. 
Fr.  Can.   F.. 
Fr.  Can.  F.. 
Fr.  Can.   F.. 
Fr.  Can.  F.. 
German,  F.. 
Greek,  F  
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,-F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 

*< 

...„ 

50 
25 
20 

30 
12 
22 
11 
2 

32 
15 
11 
15 
27 
28 
32 
21 
16 
7 
12 
26 
22 
25 
9 
20 
27 

M. 
F. 
M. 

M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

14 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

Sweeper  

295 
280 
24 
240 
182 
15C 
240 

144 
285 
100 
265 
234 

72 
230 
246 
132 
68 
198 
300 
296 
295 
300 
260 
168 
237 
241 
241 
220 
241 

$237- 
245 
20 
200 
155 
143 
283 

132 
300 
64 
273 
136 

81 
198 
287 
121 
25 
162 
302 
220 
350 
192 
230 
178 
205 
209 
272 
2.33 
320 

12 
24 
2 
15 
11 
8 
33 

9 
12 

8 
42 
9 

2 
12 
24 
19 
6 
24 
16 
12 
12 
12 
24 
24 
33 
12 
12 
12 
12 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

54 
54 
80 
50 
80 
80 
80 

90 
70 
68 
52 
50 

60 
60 
50 
70 
(a; 
50 
63 
70 
72 
50 
36 
90 
65 
60 
60 
70 
50 

\DpnrI 

Home. 

Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Dead  . 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Dead.. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Roving  hand... 
Roving  hand... 
Nailer,  shoes.  .. 
Folder  
Tier-over  

Beamer  
Weaver  
Machinist.. 
Spinner  
Roving 
hand. 
Merchant.  . 
Fireman  
Weaver  
Weaver  
W  ood  chop- 
per. 
Weaver.... 
Fireman... 
Truckman  . 
Spare  hand. 
Weaver.... 
Loom  fixer. 
Dead  

Spinner 

Tier-over    .  . 

Spooler  
Weaver  

Weaver 

Spinner 

Doffer  
Snarler  

Spinner  
Twister  

Spinner 

Spooler  

Spinner 

Drawer-in  
Bobbin  boy  
Spinner 

Yard  hand. 
Picker  
Fruit  dealer 
Dead  
Clerk  
Loom  fixer. 
Beamer  
Away  
Machinist.. 
Beamer  

Doffer  
Cleaner 

Sweeper  

Filler 

Doffer  

Roving  hand... 
Filler 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


1 

Portugu.,F.. 

2 

F 

13 

Doffer  

250 

$166 

18 

No.. 

Picker  hand 

Home. 

2 
3 

Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Portugu.,F.. 

30 

7 

M. 

M 

14 
14 

D  raw-frame 
tender. 
Spinner  

152 
265 

137 

262 

7 
10 

Yes. 
Yes. 

36 
36 

Cotton  mill. 
Incapac... 

Home. 
Home. 

4 

Fr.  Can.,  F 

36 

M 

14 

Spinner  . 

28 

17 

2 

Yes 

63 

Idle... 

Home. 

5 

Fr  Can    F 

20 

M 

M 

Cleaner 

140 

114 

6 

Yes 

70 

Idle 

Home. 

6 

Portugu.,  F.. 

26 

M 

14 

Driver     . 

140 

140 

6 

Yes. 

65 

Coal  dumpr 

Home. 

7 
8 

English,  N.  . 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 

"ie 

M. 
M 

14 
14 

Back  boy  
Spinner  

210 
250 

168 
490 

8 
1? 

Yes. 
Yes. 

56 
45 

Spinner  
Card  hand. 

Home. 
Home. 

9 

Portugu.,  F.. 

28 

M 

14 

Cleaner 

180 

163 

7 

Yes 

72 

Weaver.. 

Home. 

10 

Fr  Can    F 

23 

M 

14 

Wire  boy 

150 

125 

6 

Yes 

70 

Weaver 

Home. 

11 
12 

English,  F... 
Portugu.,  F 

12 
19 

M. 

M 

14 
14 

Back  boy  
Cleaner 

200 
50 

240 
47 

9 
2 

Yes. 
Yes 

75 
80 

Third  hand 
Engineer..  . 

Home. 
Home. 

13 

English,  F... 

6 

M 

14 

Weaver  

30 

15 

1 

Yes. 

80 

Weaver.... 

Home. 

14 

Portugu.,  F 

14 

M 

14 

Sweeper  

126 

134 

7 

Yes. 

68 

Third  hand 

Home. 

15 
16 

English,  F... 
English,  F. 

15 

27 

M. 
IVf 

14 
14 

Creeler,  carpets. 
Weaver  

42 
100 

29 
110 

2 
6 

Yes. 
Yes. 

98 
80 

Polisher  
Loom  fixer. 

Home. 
Home. 

17 

American 

M 

14 

Weaver 

208 

265 

12 

Yes. 

60 

Weaver  

Home. 

18 
19 

English,  F... 
American 

30 

M. 
M 

14 
14 

Weaver  
Weaver  

234 
182 

176 

180 

9 
10 

Yes. 
Yes. 

50 
60 

Carder  
Carder  

Home. 
Home. 

20 

Portugu   F 

3 

M 

14 

Spinner 

150 

130 

12 

Yes. 

45 

Picker  hand 

Home. 

21 

Portugu.  rF.. 

15 

M 

14 

Spinner  

52 

27 

? 

Yes. 

50 

Band  man. 

Home. 

22 

Portugu  ,  F 

13 

M 

14 

Spinner  . 

260 

358 

1? 

Yes. 

70 

Picker  hand 

Home. 

23 
?4 

Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
French,  F 

29 
24 

M. 

M 

14 
14 

Spare  hand  
Doffer  

25 
240 

18 
192 

5 
10 

Yes. 
Yes. 

63 
63 

Weaver  
Fireman  .  .  . 

Home. 
Home. 

25 

Fr.  Can.,N.. 

M. 

14 

Weaver... 

240 

165 

10 

Yes. 

63 

Carpenter.. 

Home. 

Not  reported. 


&  Estimated  value  of  free  rent. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Concluded. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tain- 
ed by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  capita 
weekly 
income  of 
family  less 
earnings  of 
children. 

Family  number. 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of  — 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 

and 
15. 

16 
and 
ov'r 

Fath- 
er. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

3 

5 

4 

"2 

"2 
2 
2 
3 

.... 

3 

2 

3 
1 
2 
1 
2 

"2 

2 
1 
3 

2 
2 
1 

"2" 
2 
1 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 

3 

"2" 
1 
4 
3 

4 
3 
4 
.... 

1 
2 
3 

"a" 

2 

"3" 
2 
3 

8 

14 
8 
5 
3 

7 

4 
9 
8 
10 
12 

9 
9 
8 
3 
8 
9 
5 
6 
c9 
3 
6 
8 
11 
8 
5 
6 
9 

2 

5 
3 
2 
2 
2 

2 
4 
4 
6 
5 

6 
5 
6 
2 
3 
3 
3 
5 
3 
2 
4 
4 
2 
2 
4 
4 
5 

$482 

$155 

$637 
1,129 



$180 

60 
48 
O.H. 
80 
72 

162 
72 
60 
144 
60 

78 

$0.37 
1.52 
2.57 
2.84 
3.90 
.98 

3.76 
2.26 
2.02 
3.87 
1.26 

4.93 

16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 

$506 
540 
660 
608 
329 

720 
442 
345 
627 
140 

250 
402 
357 
284 
402 
580 

"$465" 

20 
200 

$603 

65 
79 

1,270 
894 
751 
641 

914 
1,358 
904 
2,284 
921 

2.387 
1,701 
1,700 
432 
667 
1,326 
982 
1,633 
1,076 

155 



143 

?,83 

29 
62 

132 

"iss" 

313 

----- 

300 
64 
273 
136 

81 
198 
287 
191 

616 
360 
1,071 
645 

2,056 
986 
1,056 

$437 

115 

O  H 

3.21 

102 
108 
48 
660 
72 
96 
24 
300 
96 
144 
96 
48 
72 
78 
O.H. 

3.40 
1.99 
1.54 
2.49 
2.62 
4.53 
1.55 
1.28 
3.27 
2.67 
.89 
1.11 
4.05 
3.77 
3.33 

27 

25 
162 
302 
220 
350 

240 
524 
680 
918 

60 

447 
310 
200 

48 
.46 



2 
.... 

4 
3 

2 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 

370 

192 

392 
1,250 
1,288 
713 
669 
1,324 
1,409 
1,879 

------ 

230 
178 
205 
?09 

905 
498 

115 

612 
462 
460 





46 

272 
233 
620 

1,052 
850 
1,065 

""is" 

10 

.... 

1 
2 

313 

484 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


?, 

1 

5 

3 

$260 

$166 

$466 

$892 

$60 

$2.  79 

$2.79 

1 

1 

•I 

9 

fi 

3 

825 

$137 

345 

$17 

1  324 

O  H 

3  80 

2 

3 

3 

1 

4 

13 

5 

262 

1  197 

119 

1  578 

O.H. 

1.95 

3 

1 

1 

?, 

6 

3 

17 

410 

100 

527 

1?0 

1.63 

4 

1 

2 

6 

1? 

6 

114 

2  251 

2,365 

149 

3.61 

5 

?, 

2 

8 

10 

6 

390 

140 

1,312 

1,842 

Q6 

3.27 

6 

1 

1 

2 

7 

4 

420 

168 

688 

1,276 

1?0 

3.04 

7 

J 

.... 

3 

*7 
ft 

5 

2 

360 

865 





490 
163 

1,273 

"544" 

2,123 
1  572 

195 
O.H 

4.49 
4.52 

8 
9 

3 

3 

1 

10 

3 

570 

125 

525 

180 

1,400 

156 

2.45 

10 

1 

s 

8 

5 

550 

240 

1  480 

2  270 

$334 

156 

4.88 

11 

1 

5 

2 

1  095 

47 

275 

1  417 

O  H. 

5.27 

12 

2 

6 

4 

375 

15 

985 

1,375 

0  H 

4.36 

13 

T 

2 

499 

134 

633 

120 

3.20 

14 

3 

1 

8 

3 

440 

29 

300 

769 

96 

1.78 

15 

1 

4 

q 

6 

575 

110 

1  650 

550 

2,885 

120 

O  H 

5.93 

16 

4 

1 

9 

9 
5 

3 
4 

460 
513 

265 
176 

372 
935 

1,097 
1  624 

114 
114 

1.78 
5  57 



17 
18 

5 

1 

q 

2 

462 

180 

642 

114 

.99 

19 

2 

?, 

7 

4 

150 

130 

670 

950 

78 

2.25 

?0 

?, 

1 

1 

6 

3 

435 

27 

380 

842 

72 

2.61 

?1 

I 

2 
3 
3 

1 

1 
1 

.... 
1 

6 

8 
10 

2 
3 
3 

260 
426 
540 

358 
18 
192 

""256" 
211 

30 
2 
2 

648 
702 
945 



67 

78 
78 

.93 

1.64 
1.45 



22 
23 
?4 

4 

2 

1 

1 

10 

3 

732 

165 

268 

131 

1,296 

O.H. 

2.18 

25 

c  Including  2  other  members. 
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TABLE  XXIX.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:   AGE, 
CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

MASSACHUSETTS— Continued. 


I 

a 

3 

a 

>, 

1 

h 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 

72 
73 

74 

75 
76 
77 
78 
79 

The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Sex 

Age 

Occupation  or 

industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

6 
8 
8 
8 
2 
6 
6 
6 
9 
6 
2 
1 
7 
9 
2 
5 
1 
5 
2 
5 
8 
12 
7 
9 
3 
8 
6 
11 
11 
10 
11 
6 
7 
9 
8 
8 
7 
10 
3 
12 
8 
12 
10 
7 

(0) 

2 

4 
10 
8 
15 

2 
18 
2 
12 
5 
22 
4 
23 
3 
8 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
schoo 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

Fr.  Can.,F.. 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F... 
Polish,  F.... 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
American... 

35 
17 
6 
20 
3 
7 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 

14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 

14 
14 
14 
15 

14 
15 
14 
15 
14 
15 
14 
15 
14 
15 

Band  boy  
Doffer 

150 
175 
150 
155 
36 
'140 
140 
150 
221 
60 
52 
24 
140 
175 
48 
100 
30 
100 
52 
92 
130 
226 
28 
220 
50 
125 
150 
245 
195 
84 
270* 
150 
100 
280 
104 
182 
165 
255 
40 
285 
170 
250 
260 
182 
234 
28 

92 
150 
150 
290 

48 
60 
36 
305 
90 
260 
100 
270 
75 
75 

$100 
154 
138 
106 
21 
140 
190 
175 
221 
36 
33 
20 
142 
200 
24 
47 
25 
80 
52 
67 
114 
219 
26 
205 
40 
121 
158 
169 
223 
67 
221 
165 
116 
183 
81 
104 
190 
288 
20 
180 
128 
172 
218 
106 
225 
17 

68 
75 
153 
375 

33 
30 
18 
260 
110 
335 
75 
225 
68 
94 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

(0) 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

72 
ti3 
45 
60 
63 
50 
65 
65 
85 
50 
81 
80 
81 
80 
63 
80 
50 
80 
72 
74 
72 
60 
72 
70 
63 
63 
50 
65 
63 
70 
36 
63 
54 
65 
56 
54 
70- 
50 
72 
65 
75 
63 
40 
60 
(«) 
36 

63 
70 
60 
63 

63 
54 
54 
45 
73 
70 
70 
75 
65 
70 

Sec.  hand.. 
Buffer 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Away. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work  . 
Work. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Work  . 
Work  . 
Work. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Dead  . 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work  . 
Home. 

Home 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Doffer  

Carpenter. 
Laborer... 
Box  tender 
Idle  
Brdg.hse  . 
Sec.  hand. 
Weaver.  . 
Weaver.   . 
Laborer.   . 
Weaver.   . 
Buffer...  . 
Dead  
Card  hand 
Dead 

Doffer  

Spinner  
Doffer  

Spinner  
Back  boy  

Fr.  Can.,  F.  . 
French,  F... 
Irish,  F 

22 
38 
(a) 
19 
12 
25 
22 
19 
23 

Stitcher 

Weaver 

Irish,  F  .  .  . 

Helper. 

Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
English,  F... 
Polish,  F  ... 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr  Can    N 

Weaver 

Doffer  

Back  boy  
Driver,  bakery. 
Spooler 

Spooler 

Dead 

Irish,  F... 

21 
20 
34 

«? 

27 

Doffer... 

Dead 

German,  F.  . 
Portugu.,F.. 
German,  F.  . 
Irish,  F  
Irish  F 

Wire  boy 

Dead 

Spinner.. 

Sec.  hand  .  . 
Storekeepe. 
Slasher  tdr. 
Dead 

Spinner  
Weaver.. 

Doffer  

Spinner... 

American  

Idle  
Slasher  tdr. 
Carpenter.. 
Teamster.  . 
Sec.  hand.  . 
Teamster.  . 
Farmer  
Deserter  
Deserter  — 
Blacksmith 
Scrubber.  .  . 
Barber  
Incapac  
Weaver  
Carder 

German,  N 

Doffer  
Doffer 

Fr.  Can.,F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  N.. 
Fr.  Can.,  N.. 

11 

7 

Rewinder 

Weaver 

Spinner.. 

Fr.  Can.,F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
English,  F... 
English,  F... 
English,  F... 
English,  F... 
English,  F... 
Irish,  N  

23 
27 
43 
6 
10 
33 
36 
21 
9 
10 
16 
(a) 
29 
27 
9 

Spooler  
Spinner  
Cloth  trimmer.  . 
Spinner  
Doffer  

Winder 

Winder. 

Weaver  . 

Winder  
Spinner.. 

Dead 

Weaver  
Weaver.  . 

Deserter  
Weaver.... 
Spinner  
Laborer  
Beamer  
Dead  
Truck  car- 
rier. 
Watchman. 
Teamster... 

[Carpenter.. 

[Plasterer.  .  . 
i-Yard  man  . 
^Watchman. 
^Spinner  
>  Weaver... 

Weaver 

Doffer  

Spooler  

Doffer  
Spinner  .  . 

Italian,  F  
Scand.,  F 

8 
18 

Drawer-in  

German,  N 

Spinner.. 

Fr.  Can.,F.. 

Irish,  F  
Portugu.,  F. 
German,  F.  . 
English,  F... 
German,  F.. 

1 

2l{ 

» 
» 

3 

Doffer 

Painter,  sport- 
ing goods. 
Truck  runner.  . 
Laborer  
Clerk,  bookstore 
Farmer 

Back  boy  
Back  boy  
Wire  boy  
Doffer  

Back  boy  
Spooler... 

o  Not  reported. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

MASSACHUSETTS— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tain- 
ed by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  capita 
weekly 
income  of 
family  less 
earnings  of 
children. 

Family  number. 

Children  of 
ages- 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un- 

ler 
10. 

1 
4 
4 
2 

2 
4 
2 
4 
4 
5 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
ov'r 

Fath- 
er. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

$100 
154 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

"2" 

"i" 

i 

2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 

1 
1 
1 

2 

i 

1 
4 
5 
4 
1 

4 
1 

2 

T 

2 
1 
1 
2 

2 
3 
1 
3 
3 

1 
1 

"i' 

2 
1 
2 
3 
3 
1 
1 

4 

3 
2 
1 

"i" 

6 
9 

8 
7 
7 
12 
13 
7 
&9 
12 
11 
5 
64 
4 
7 
4 
6 
4 
3 
6 
7 
9 
7 
7 
7 
9 
4 
8 
9 
5 
3 
5 
8 
8 
7 
6 
9 
11 
5 
4 
5 
4 
7 
3 
3 
8 

G 
5 

11 

9 

7 
8 
11 
8 

4 

2 
3 
3 
5 
6 
6 
3 
2 
6 
3 
5 
3 
3 
4 
2 
3 
3 
3 
5 
5 
3 
4 
4 
5 
3 
3 
2 
3 
4 
2 
3 
5 
5 
3 
2 
2 
6 
4 
3 
3 
2 
3 
2 
2 
3 

2 

2 

4 

6 
6 
3 
4 
5 

$278 
540 
510 
335 
230 



$643 

$42 

$1,063 
694 
873 
677 
1,051 
1  970 

"iies" 

O.H. 

$84 
104 
60 
150 
174 
336 
O.H. 
72 
216 
120 
O.H. 
23 
169 
84 
96 
86 
104 
84 
O.H. 

$3.09 
1.15 
1.77 
1.57 
2.83 
2.93 
3.20 
2.58 
1.06 
3.37 
1.50 
7.32 
1.95 
3.34 
2.67 
1.72 
1.84 
2.26 
5.19 
4  88 



26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 

72 
73 

74 

75 
76 

77 
78 
79 

138 
106 
21 
140 
190 
175 
221 

225 
236 
800 
1,830 
1,465 
265 

700 
650 
475 
560 
719 
580 
225 

"299" 

""25" 
20 

2,355 
1,115 
716 
2,141 
892 
1.923 
547 
895 
995 
405 
600 
550 
862 
1,590 
1,260 
804 
924 
1,225 
1,373 
961 
697 
907 
796 
1,068 
567 
581 
1,313 
1.769 
775 
1,053 
780 
1,799 
923 
1,314 
1  083 

36 
33 
20 
142 

1,545 
140 
680 



$300 
180 
420 

343 

"i" 

i 

i 

1 
1 

"2" 

200 
24 
47 
25 
80 
52 
67 
114 
219 
26 
305 

275 
587 
300 
275 
390 
260 
561 
555 
235 
898 
1,020 

""85" 

58 

300 
80 
550 
331 
132 

----- 



.... 

4 

"i" 

"3" 

1 

i 

2 
1 
1 
2 

628 
459 
350 

3 

91 
130 
48 
120 
65 
94 
84 
O.H. 
104 
96 
72 
144 
120 
O.H. 

3.15 
1.25 
2.47 
2.80 
3.66 
1.79 
2.59 
1.77 
1.22 
3.85 
2.22 
1.60 
2.88 
3.81 

---   -"- 

'    525 
600 
234 
706 
306 
365 

40 
121 
158 
IRQ 

808 
240 
305 





3 

4 

2 
1 

32 
...„. 

""57" 
24 
300 

223 
67 
221 
165 
116 
183 
81 
104 
190 
288 
20 
180 
128 
172 

267 
634 
346 
359 
673 
971 
194 
416 

263 

"i" 

i 

2 
1 

5 
4 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

24 

500 
315 
500 



156 
O.H. 
O  H 

1.91 

533 
10 

3.04 
1  26 



580 
277 

1,234 
903 
1,134 
325 

117 
57 
144 
O.H. 
130 
84 
0  H 

2.64 
3.47 
5.45 
3.67 
3.05 
1.53 
4.15 

"i" 
i 

3 

:::: 

630 
550 
312 

648 

85 

807 
774 
754 
645 
412 

678 
525 

1,539 

1,379 
1,968 

218 
106 

244 



"4" 

2 

2 

5 
1 

i 
i 
i 
i 

1 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

"i" 

i 

3 
3 

1 
2 

420 

Wn 

83 
96 

120 

84 

99 

108 
180 

2.69 
.95 

1.96 
1.73 

1.77 

2.81 
4.64 

107 

610 
450 

550 

432 
290 
801 
750 
300 

17 

68 
75 

288 

i::::::: 

251 

...... 

528 

63 
278 
445 
300 
162 

425 

884 
1,400 

36 

2 
4 
1 

2 
2 
1 

1,246 

132 
130 
144 

1.93 
2.05 
2.47 



420 
726 

1,470 
1.188 



&  Including  1  other  member. 
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TABLE  XXIX.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:   AGE, 
CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

MASSACHUSETTS— Continued. 


Family  number. 

The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 
U.S. 

Sex 

Age 

Occupation  or 

industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 

read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 

86 

87 
88 
89 

90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 

99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 

115 
116 
117 

118 
119 
120 
121 

122 
123 
124 

125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 

Flemish,  F  .  . 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,F.. 
Portugu.,  F. 
Portugu.,  F. 
Portugu.,  F. 

Portugu.,  F. 
American 

2i 
J 

30{ 

4 

M 
2l{ 

40{ 

M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F; 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

14 
15 
14 
15 
14 
15 
14 
15 
14 
15 
14 
15 
14 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

Cotton  mill  
Cotton  mill  
Doffer  

125 
125 
140 
290 
30 
250 
70 
240 
156 
285 
275 
160 
52 
78 
260 
304 
285 

280 
276 
296 
290 
220 
280 
285 
200 
260 

290 
132 
264 
198 
290 
272 
78 
270 
225 
260 
255 
258 
270 
275 
235 
150 

265 
200 
220 

220 
104 
220 
230 

290 
265 
265 

260 
280 
195 
200 
178 
236 

$130 
130 
110 
220 
17 
190 
35 
180 
94 
194 
179 
210 
24 
78 
483 
335 
355 

384 
288 
225 
386 
135 
255 
245 
96 
269 

285 
102 
242 
163 
200 
223 
27 
150 
195 
350 
225 
205 
270 
285 
282 
183 

191 
280 
279 

242 
163 
300 
260 

320 
334 
239 

302 
300 
193 
129 
150 
228 

24 
36 
6 
12 
2 
18 
5 
12 
6 
24 
12 
24 
2 
3 
12 
15 
12 

12 
13 
21 
12 
22 
12 
18 
18 
12 

12 
12 
19 
21 
12 
12 
3 
18 
11 
12 
12 
12 
21 
18 
22 
18 

17 
14 
10 

36 
3 
12 
16 

16 
17 
23 

17 
12 
12 
16 
24 
34 

(a) 
(a) 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

(a) 
(a) 

(7>7 
70 
75 
38 
42 
50 
46 
72 
63 
63 
72 
50 
76 
60 

60 
54 
63 
45 
63 
72 
45 
63 
72 

85 
90 
90 
80 
72- 
48 
55 
54 
72 
70 
50 
80 
70 
65 
72 
63 

27 
72 
75 

30 
50 
70 
60 

(a) 
75 
75 

65 
63 
66 
45 
63 
40 

[Weaver.... 

[Speeder 
/     fixer. 
[Section 
/    hand. 
[Stone  dress- 
I  er. 

^Laborer  
[•Fisherman. 

^Gardener... 

Weaver  
Weaver.... 
Cloth  room 
hand. 
Weaver  
Brakeman  . 
Dead  

Home. 
Home. 

Home 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home- 
Work  . 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Home. 
Dead  . 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Work  . 
Work. 

Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Dead  . 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 

Doffer 

Spooler 

Spooler  

Spinner 

Spinner.. 

Spinner 

Spinner  

Spinner 

Spinner  

Spinner  . 

Spinner  

Weaver 

American 

Card  sewer  
Weaver 

American 

American 

W  eaver 

American  

Drawer.  ... 

Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,F.. 
Fr.  Cau.,F.. 
Fr.  Can.,F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,F.. 
Fr.  Can.,F.. 

Fr.  Can.,F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,F.. 
Fr.  Can.,F.. 
Fr.  Can.,F.. 
Fr.  Can.,F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 

Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
English,  F... 
English,  F... 

English,  F... 
English,  F... 
English,  F... 
English,  F... 

English,  F... 
English,  F... 
English,  F... 

English,  F  .. 
Irish,  F  
Irish,  F  
Irish,  F... 
Italian,  F.   .. 
Polish,  F.  .. 

22 
21 
41 
35 

7 
42 
6 

32 
3 

22 
35 
23 
4 
22 
31 
18 
20 
27 
28 
11 
.40 
16 
63 

25 
26 
17 

1 
43 
36 
35 

25 
(a) 
5 

6 
8 
25 
20 
24 
8 

Wire  boy  
Weaver.. 

Weaver  
Blacksmith 
Loom  fixer 
Incapac  
Laborer  
Bobbin 
cutter. 
Painter  
Teamster.  .  . 
Carpenter.. 
Fireman... 
Weaver  
Milkman... 
Waste  pickr 
Incapac  
Fireman  ... 
Weaver  
Teamster  .  . 
Fireman  .  .  . 
Incapac  
Weaver  
Dead  
Stone  ma- 
son. 
Laborer  
Dead 

Spinner  
Doffer  

Errand  boy  
Spinner  

Doffer  .. 

Weaver..  .  . 

Spinner 

Piecer  

Piecer 

Truck  runner.  . 
Cleaner  
Clerk,  grocery  .  . 
Spinner  
Sweeper 

Weaver 

Spinner. 

Back  boy  
Doffer  
Harness  cleaner 
Doffer 

Doffer  

Yarn  sorter  
Back  boy 

Back  bo'y 

Pool  room 
keeper. 
Spooler  
Carder  
Spinner  
Filling  car- 
rier. 
Machinist.. 
Weaver  
Prop,    res- 
taurant. 
Weaver.... 
Dve  mixer. 
Oiler  

Weaver.. 

Weaver 

Back  boy  
Weaver  . 

Roving  hand... 
Roving  hand... 
Errand  boy  

Wire  boy 

Doffer  

Sweeper  
Back  boy  
Peddler,  fruit  .  . 
Doffer... 

Away  
Peddler.... 
Dead... 

o  Not  reported. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

MASSACHUSETTS— Continued . 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt 
re- 
tain- 
ed 
by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

$156 
72 

96 
O.H 

Per  capita 
weekly 
income  of 
family  less 
earnings  of 
children. 

| 
>» 

I 

80 
81 

82 
83 

84 
85 

86 
87 
88 
89 

90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 

99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 

115 
116 
117 

118 
119 
120 
121 

122 
123 
124 

125 

126 
127 
128 
129 
130 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

9 

10 

11 
9 

7 
J>7 

15 

6 
10 
5 

9 
10 
3 
6 
7 
7 
11 
6 
5 

68 

11 

6 
10 
13 
12 
5 
5 
5 
8 
8 
6 
9 
10 
7 

7 

2 
5 

4 
5 
6 
4 

7 
8 
4 

4 
6 
6 
7 
10 
3 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of  — 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
ov'r 

Fath- 
er. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 

and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

$3.54 
1.28 

.87 
4  28 

Un- 
der 
14. 

1 
3 

4 
2 

2 
1 

6 

2 
4 
1 

2 
4 
.... 

1 
.... 

1 

1 
2 

3 

1 

1 
1 
2 
1 

2 
3 
1 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 

2 

2 

2 
2 

2 
2 

2 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

2 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

3 
1 

3 

1 
4 

"i" 

2 

.... 

1 
5 
1 
2 

"i" 
.... 

"3" 

3 
2 

"2" 

.3 

4 
3 

1 

"2" 
1 

1 

3 

2 

"2" 
.... 

1 
1 

6 
4 

3 
6 

3 

4 

7 

3 
3 
2 

4 
2 
2 
3 
4 
3 
6 
2 
4 

2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
5 
5 
3 
3 
2 
4 
2 
4 
2 
5 
5 

3 
2 

3 

3 
4 
3 
3 

4 
4 
2 

2 
4 
2 
2 
3 

a 

$480 
415 

500 

870 

216 
200 

275 

543 
624 
348 

497 

684 

"'525' 
300 
675 

$260 
330 

207 

$1,  135 
250 

$40 

$1,915 
995 

707 
2,220 

504 
716 

2,025 

1,489 
1,290 
729 

1,794 
987 
528 
1,312 
765 
1,263 
1,665 
436 
1,063 

805 
505 
1,141 
1,212 
675 
2,053 
1  741 

215 

288 

735 

400 

O  H 

59 

389 

102 

483 
335 
355 

127 
1,648 

""24!" 

130 

O.H. 

114 

60 
108 

96 
84 
108 
130 
104 
109 
72 
78 
94 

84 
60 
84 
O.H 

.90 

2,47 

3.22 
1.84 
1.44 

3.01 
1.34 
1.94 
2.97 
1.73 
2.77 
2.48 
1.09 
3.05 

1.25 
.97 
1.57 
3  36 



""96" 

26 

""is" 



$463 

384 

288 

913 

303 
396 
62 
327 

225 



386 
135 
255 

"268" 

-5 

6 

245 
96 

1,420 



340 
200 

520 
402 
866 
741 
475 
600 
430 

269 
285 

400 

194 

2 
3 
5 

"4" 

4 
4 

.... 

1 

4 

"3" 
2 

1 

2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
2 

i 

"2" 
i 

"2" 

2 
1 

1 
"2" 

102 

1 
33 
145 

242 

163 
200 

163 

144 
84 
96 
104 
144 
120 
90 
O.H. 
156 
169 
150 
120 

0  H 

.91 
2.71 
2.75 
3.46 
2.92 
1.95 
2.73 
1.44 
5.13 
.80 
2.79 
3.38 

2.29 

223 
27 
150 
195 
350 

1,032 
1,284 
875 
234 

198 



25 
20 

8 

""is" 

1,050 
953 
858 
1,360 
802 
1,870 
660 
1,731 
1,414 

1,026 
548 
1,259 

1,025 



504 
500 
560 

582 

225 
205 

575 

'$394' 
"  "297' 

270 

285 

1,600 

375 

282 
183 

191 

280 

1,449 
865 

276 

""iff" 

46 

68 

350 
513 

200 

91 
O  H 

2.58 
3.77 

700 

360 
472 
675 

288 

600 
623 
1,000 

504 
290 
381 

280 
423 

?79 

?4? 

120 
120 
OH. 
O  H 

3.76 
5.52 
3.13 
4  67 



163 
300 
260 

320 
334 
239 

962 
300 
383 

583 

427 

"366" 

507 

1,597 
1,275 
1,231 

2,010 
1,384 
1,239 

312 

2 

"Y 

.... 

1 
2 
3 

2 

2 
3 

O  H 

4  64 

168 
36 

108 
144 
72 
130 
192 
36 

2.52 
4.81 

2.42 
3  21 
1.22 
1.07 
1.64 
3.78 



30? 

806 
1,300 
574 

300 
193 

710 



129 
150 
2?8 

330 
354 
308 

61 
250 

7 

520 
1,004 
818 

250 

275 

&  Including  1  other  member. 
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TABLE  XXIX.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:   AGE, 
CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

MASSACHUSETTS— Continued. 


Family  number. 

The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Sex 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
vork- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

131 
132 
133 

134 
135 
136 
137 

138 
139 
140 

141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 

152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 

159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 

166 
167 
168 
169 
170 

171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 

178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184 

Polish,  F  .  .  .  . 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 

Portugu.,F.. 
Portugu.,F.. 
Portugu.,F.. 
Portugu.,F.. 

Portugu.,F.. 
German,  F.  . 
Scand.,  F.... 

Hebrew,  F.  . 
Greek,  F.... 
French,  F... 
American  

10 
18 
10 

8 
9 
1 

7 

34 
(a) 
18 

23 
4 
12 

M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 

M. 

M. 
M, 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

15 

15 
15 

15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15' 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 
•15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

Doffer  

150 
75 
280 

270 
290 
280 
270 

300 
250 
140 

275 
240 
300 
230 
150 
250 
108 
145 
103 
150 
150 

280 
239 
285 
255 
275 
240 
235 

225 
255 
260 
250 
270 
285 
285 

280 
225 
280 
250 
290 

300 
250 
270 
270 
110 
300 
240 

272 
280 
290 
285 
250 
250 
246 

$194 
56 

282 

325 
218 
243 
371 

250 
312 

110 

215 
240 
450 
375 
115 
228 
85 
100 
70 
175 
95 

194 
239 
273 
200 
254 
275 
272 

179 
271 
300 
191 
103 
455 
244 

222 
200 
559 
125 
290 

263 
233 
330 
330 
68 
276 
126 

300 
280 
368 
313 
275 
260 
240 

7 
3 
12 

14 
12 
12 
21 

15 
23 
6 

12 
12 
12 
12 
45 
12 
6 
24 
9 
22 
6 

9 
14 
23 
12 
19 
15 
15 

14 
16 
12 
17 
12 
17 
22 

24 
15 
18 
12 
12 

(a) 
12 
18 
12 
5 
12 
22 

18 
12 
18 
12 
21 
14 
12 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

27 
72 
36 

36 
40 

Bobbin 
hand. 
Dry-house 
hand. 
Roving 
hand. 
Laborer  
Painter  
Night  hand 
Roving 
hand. 
Incapac  
Baker  

Home. 
Home. 
Home- 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Away. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Dead.. 
Work. 
Dead.. 
Home. 
Dead.. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home, 
llome. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home.1 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Comb  maker... 
Doffer 

Doffer  

Cotton  mill  
Cleaner  

Back  boy 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes, 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

45 

GO 
70 

81 

81 

""85" 
GO 
81 
60 
54 
72 
54 
72 
54 

81 
72 
72 
58 
60 
72 
63 

72 
88 
54 
36 
45 
63 
54 

54 
65 
54 
90 
40 

60 
50 
40 
72 
72 
50 
45 

72 
60 
81 
72 
80 
80 
2 

Doffer 

Doffer 

Chain  boy  . 

Car    in- 
spector. 

Away 

Spinner 

Spinner.. 

Away  

Weaver  

Weaver  
Weaver  
Carpenter.  . 
Clerk  

Weaver  
Doffer 

American      .. 

Blanket  counter 
Spinner 

American.... 
American  
Fr.Can.,  N.. 
Fr.  Can.,  N.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 

Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.Can.,  F.. 
Fr.Can.,  F.. 

Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.Can.,  F.. 
Fr.Can.,  F.. 
Fr.Can.,  F.. 
Fr.Can.,  F.. 
Fr.Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 

Fr.Can.,  F.. 
Fr.Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F. 
Fr.Can.,  F. 
Fr.  Can.,  F. 

Fr.Can.,F. 
Fr.  Can.,  F. 
Fr.  Can.,  F. 
Fr.  Can.,  F. 
Fr.  Can.,F. 
Fr.Can.,  F. 
Fr.Can.,  F. 

English,  F.. 
English,  F.. 
English,  F.. 
English,  F  . 
English,  F.. 
English,  F.. 
English,  F.. 

"25" 

10 
38 
32 
9 
10 
5 
18 

34 
25 
18 
17 
16 
25 
10 

10 
45 
21 
32 
33 

8 
40 
6 
7 
25 
45 
26 

18 
13 
19 
30 
35 
24 
23 

Bottler  
Laborer  
Weaver  
Bricklayer  . 
Section 
hand. 
Incapac  
Machinist.. 
Mason 

Doffer  

Spooler 

Spinner  

Spinner  

Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner. 

Carpenter.. 
Loom  fixer. 
Picker  hand 
Finis  h  i  n  g 
hand. 
Card  grind'r 
Farmer  
Clerk  
Bookkeeper 
Loom  fixer. 
Carpenter.  . 
Card-room  . 
hand. 
Weaver  
Carpenter.. 
Dead  
Incapac  
Harness 
maker. 
Yard  hand. 
Blacksmith 
Railroad... 
Carpenter.. 
House  mov. 
Truckman 
Freight 
handler. 
Worker.... 
Spinner  
Overseer... 
Watchman. 
Loom  fixer. 
Music  t'ch'r 
Picker  ten'r 

Winder... 
Winder  
Winder  

Winder. 

Weaver  
Wreaver  
Weaver  

Weaver  
Weaver  
Weaver  
Spooler 

Spooler 

Tier-over 

Tier-over  
Doffer  

Doffer 

Wire  boy  
Folder  
Creeler  

Weaver  
Weaver  
Seamstress  
Cloth  inspector 
Cloth  inspector 
Cloth  inspector 
Doffer... 

o  Not  reported. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

MASSACHUSETTS— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tain- 
ed by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  capita 
weekly 
income  of 
family  less 
earnings  of 
children. 

Family  number. 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

2 
3 
3 

3 
4 
3 
5 

3 
3 
2 

2 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
5 
5 
2 
2 
4 

3 
2 
5 
4 
2 
3 
3 

5 
4 
4 
6 
2 
6 
5 

4 
4 
4 
3 
4 

3 
3 
5 
5 
2 
3 
5 

3 
3 
3 
5 
2 
4 
2 

Earnings  of  — 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

16 
and 
ov'r 

Fath- 
er. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

3 

1 

1 

1 
1 

"2" 
1 
3 

2 

1 

1 
2 
1 

"3" 

2 

"2" 

2 

"4" 

2 

"i" 
i 

3 
2 
2 
4 

"4" 
3 

2 
1 

2 

2 
2 

1 
1 
3 
3 

"i" 

3 

1 

2 

3 
"2" 

4 
8 
4 

6 
5 

8 
6 

8 
5 

7 

8 
3- 
5 
4 
5 
4 
8 
9 
3 
9 
5 

6 
3 
8 
11 
5 
6 
9 

7 
9 
8 
12 
4 
11 
10 

6 
5 

4 
6 

7 

4 
4 
7 
8 
6 
4 
7 

5 
5 
11 
7 
6 
6 
6 

$320 
300 
134 

200 
750 
356 
495 

$194 

$65 
22 

$579 
775 
696 

741 
1,683 
807 
2,083 

1,290 
1,235 
1  098 

$108 
108 
72 
O  H 

$1.85 
1.73 
1.99 
1.33 

'=:. 

131 
132 
133 

134 
135 
136 
137 

138 
139 
140 

141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 

152 

153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 

159 

160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 

166 
167 
168 
169 
170 

171 

172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 

178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184 

56 
282 

325 
218 
243 
371 

250 
312 
110 

$397 
280 

"'765' 
198 
1,064 

900 
198 

2 

1 

$208 

8 
10 
10 
153 

140 

O.K. 
72 
O.H. 

O  H 

5.63 
1.36 
5.49 

2.50 

2 

1 
"2" 
3 

2 

2 
1 

2 

2 



725 

988 

96 
120 

3.55 
2.71 

215 
240 
4£0 
375 

295 
570 
426 

250 
38 

760 
848 
1  376 

117 

144 
48 
108 
O.H 

1.31 
3.90 
3.56 
2.61 
1.43 

.... 

1 
1 
1 

"3" 

1 

1 

"3" 

1 

4 

1 
2 
2 
3 
1 
2 
2 

1 

"i" 
"2 

3 
1 
3 

"i" 

2 

1 
2 

i 
1 

2 

"2" 

2 

1 
1 

500 
543 
272 
624 
656 
250 
775 
400 
250 

918 
487 
852 
1,582 
1,198 
845 
575 
797 

931 
819 
1,620 
1,427 
979 
767 
917 

1,683 

115 

100 

228 

$144 

168 
156 
108 
52 

3.00 
3.60 
2.35 
4.97 

85 
100 
70 

841 
511 

312 



25 

175 

120 
104 

100 
36 
78 
96 
O.H. 
96 
104 

144 
111 

0  H 

.85 
2.70 

2.36 
3.72 
3.24 
2.15 
2.79 
1.58 
1.38 

4.13 
2.07 
2.83 

95 

194 
239 

452 
674 

63 
85 
10 
42 
30 
37 

495 
600 
375 
695 
175 
373 

458 
437 
500 
540 
665 
641 
450 

506 
350 

273 
200 
254 

737 
810 

89 

275 
272 

179 
271 
300 
191 
103 

280 

272 

1,046 
532 
628 
1,754 

1,240 

50 

1,478 
2.485 
768 
2,843 
2,538 

1,418 
960 
2,102 
376 
1,415 

1,013 
1,272 
1,930 
1,805 
668 
951 
2,384 

592 
2,044 
1,613 
2,337 
960 
1,910 
757 

208 
72 
O  H. 

3.68 
3.20 
4  17 



455 
244 

222 
200 
559 
125 
290 

263 
233 
330 
330 

68 

1,747 
1,844 

285 
300 
915 
251 
685 

500 
214 
1,125 
975 



615 

O.H. 

182 
180 
208 
78 
120 

144 
144 
108 
144 
48 
192 
O.H. 

120 
144 
O  H 

4.41 

3.83 
2.92 
7.42 
.80 
3.09 

3.61 
5.00 
4.40 
3.55 
1.92 
3.25 
6.20 

1.12 

6.78 
2  18 



405 
110 

528 

100 





"i" 

1 

1 

440 

250 
825 
475 
500 
600 
375 
500 

120 
917 
810 
638 
685 
750 
517 



"Y 

2 

1 
1 
1 

276 
126 

300 
280 
368 
313 
275 
260 
240 

290 
1,382 

172 
347 
435 
1,386 

.10 
376 

i 

1 

500 

4 
.... 

1 
3 

2 

1 
2 

i 

| 

390 

O.H. 
161 
182 
84 

5.56 
2.20 
5.29 
1.66 



900 
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TABLE  XXIX.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:   AGE, 
CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

MASSACHUSETTS— Concluded. 


Family  number. 

The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S 

Sex 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

185 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 

192 
193 
194 

195 
196 
197 
198 

199 
200 
201 

202 

203 
204 
205 
206 
207 

208 
209 

210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
215 
216 
217 

218 
219 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 

225 
226 

English,  F.. 
English,  F.. 
English,  F.. 
English,  F.. 
Irish,  N  

21 
22 
23 
17 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

D  offer 

280 
190 
153 
285 
258 
255 
140 

125 
240 
275 

212 
225 
260 
225 

150 
208 
270 
270 

250 
280 
299 
140 
280 

130 
230 

280 
180 
280 
230 
240 
260 
84 
205 

275 
255 
280 
208 
40 
146 
180 
96 
280 
280 
234 
270 
156 

$225 
173 
89 
230 
235 
200 
76 

115 
192 
316 

171 

202 
162 
247 

116 
166 
340 
313 

242 
560 
263 
130 
226 

86 
165 

215 
144 
242 
185 
266 
293 
46 
243 

358 
234 
251 
189 
36 
121 
115 
48 
262 
159 
185 
215 
156 

18 
7 
6 
16 
22 
16 
18 

12 
12 
12 

9 
12 
12 
9 

6 
8 
18 
12 

10 
16 
12 
6 
12 

6 
20 

21 
8 
13 
16 
18 
18 
3 
10 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
6 
14 
6 
23 
23 
12 
12 
22 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

81 
80 
63 
65 

72 
72 
81 

80 
40 
70 

72 
'     70 

7 
60 

72 
70 
50 
50 

63 
81 
60 
72 
50 

72 

27 

63 
63 
63 
72 
54 
18 
38 
72 

60 
80 
63 
85 
80 
72 
72 
72 
45 
45 
81 
81 
81 

Laborer  
Machinist.. 
Wreaver.... 
Weaver  
Deserter  ... 
Laborer  
Oiler 

Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 

Work. 
Work. 
Home. 

Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Work  . 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 

Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Dead.. 

Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work  . 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Tier-over  
Drawer-in  
Cleaner  
Drawer-in 

Irish,  N  

Doffer 

Irish  N 

S  a  m  p  1  e-card 
maker. 
Doffer..  

Irish,  F... 

34 
24 
1 

21 
23 

48 

(0) 

19 
38 
5 
33 

25 
20 
18 
23 

40 

41 
20 

18 
18 
21 
13 
14 
11 
5 
16 

22 
21 
6 
20 
20 
16 

36. 

8< 

Dead 

Irish,  F  
Irish,  F  

Irish,  F... 
Irish,  F  

Doffer  
Doffer  

Dead  
Filling  car- 
rier. 
Dead  

Doffer  

Winder... 

Saloonk'pr. 
Dead  

Irish,  F  
Irish,  F  

Irish,  F  
Irish,  F 

Winder  
Spooler 

Real-estate 
agent. 
Dyer. 

Twister  .     . 

Twister 

Dead  
Teamster  .  . 
S  ec  o  n  d 
hand. 
Dead 

Irish,  F  

Twister 

Irish,  F  
Irish,  F 

Folder 

Drawer-in 

Irish,  F... 

Weaver  
Remnant  girl.. 
Speeder  

Weaver  
Baker  
Farmhand. 
Fireman  

Dead  

Printing 
machine 
hand. 
Carder..  .. 
Laborer.   .. 
Butcher.  .. 
Iron  molder 
Incapac.   . 
Dead  
Farmer  
Boarding 
house. 
Fisherman 
Barber  
Carder  
Weaver... 
Y  ardman  . 
Driver  

•Machinist.. 
Laborer  

Engineer... 

Irish,  F 

Irish,  F... 

Irish,  F.  . 

Selvage    trim- 
mer. 
Corkscrew 
wirer,stoppers. 
Spinner     . 

Irish,  F  
Italian,  F.... 

Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F  
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F  
Portugu.,  F. 
Portugu.,  F. 
Portugu.,  F. 
Portugu.,  F. 

Portugu.,  F. 
Dutch,  F..  . 
German,  F.  . 
French,  F..  . 
French,  F..  . 
Scand.,  F..  . 

Irish,  F  
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 

Irish,  N 

Spinner 

Spinner  

Doffer 

Winder... 

Winder 

Winder  

Spinner  . 

Spinner  
Speeder 

Spinner  

Doffer.    . 

Sorter,  paper... 
Spinner  

Drawer-in  
Spooler 

Yarn  unwinder 
Weaver 

Weaver  

Doffer.     .    . 

Doffer 

Roller  

i  Not  reported. 
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)CCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL.  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

MASSACHUSETTS— Concluded. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 

re- 
tain- 
ed by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  capita 
weekly 
income  of 
family  less 
earnings  of 
children 

1 

c 

18. 
18 
18 
18, 
18 
191 
19 

19 
19 
19- 

19 
19 
19 
19 

19 
20 
20 
20 

20 
20 
20. 
20 
20 

20 
20 

21 

21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 

21 
21 

22 
22 
22 
22 

22 
22 

22 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

8 
4 
9 
8 
64 

5 

6 
4 
9 

6 
6 
2 
5 

7 
5 
11 
5 

3 

9 

7 
7 
3 

5 
6 

6 
7 
7 
69 
10 
&5 
7 
8 

13 
4 

7 
10 
5 
4 

12 

8 

8 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

2 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
ov'r 

2 
1 

"i" 

4 

1 

"i" 

i 
i 

Fath- 
er. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children- 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

$225 
173 
89 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

2 
1 
1 

4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
6 
3 

2 
2 
3 

3 
3 
1 
4 

3 
4 
6 
3 

2 
2 
4 
3 
3 

5 
3 

2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
3 
3 

4 
2 
2 
5 
4 
3 

6 

4 

4 

$150 
580 
536 
350 

$420 
325 

$5 

$800 
1,078 
733 
705 
915 
1,330 
866 

553 
472 
1,150 

671 
1,179 

$135 

$130 
120 

$1.38 
4.35 

'sios' 

125 
380 

3 
3 

3 

2 

84 
130 
90 
120 
84 

c48 
72 
144 

108 
168 
130 
O.H 

1.38 
1.14 
3.27 
2.41 
3.04 

1.40 
1.35 
1.78 

1.60 
3.13 
.34 
14  96 

------ 

235 
200 
76 

115 

300 

880 
490 



""46" 

2 
1 
3 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 
2 

2 

250 
295 

5 

240 

198 

280 

192 

372 

316 

171 
202 
162 

462 

360 
212 

140 

765 

35 
1,800 

42 

197 
4,137 

619 
1,165 
1,946 
1,504 

364 
1  120 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
2 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
3 

3 

2 

"3" 

4 

"2" 
1 

3 
1 

.... 

1 
1 
1 
1 

2 

"3" 

2 

3 
1 

1,200 
261 

247 

116 
166 
340 
313 

890 

OQQ 

1,489 

2 

2 

200 



144 
O.H. 
144 
168 

48 
104 
120 
132 

84 

1.38 
3.84 
2.81 
4.58 

.78 
1.20 
3.29 
2.06 
4  63 

CO  to  CO  '•  'to 

2 
2 

1 
2 

117 

750 

10 



431 
112 

242 



560 
600 
400 
471 

560 

263 
130 
226 

86 
165 

215 

597 
350 
252 

1,067 
260 

1,460 
880 
949 

1,421 
553 

693 
549 
771 
1,274 
653 
601 
535 
770 

1,537 
782 
643 
1,810 
1,186 
810 
1,492 

1,436 
1,356 

52 

216 

531 

O.H. 
108 

70 
84 
O.H. 
120 
132 
96 
72 
240 

120 
48 
108 
O.H. 
72 
120 
O.H. 

130 
96 

5.13 
1.24 

1.53 
1  11 
1.45 
2.33 

.74 
1.18 
1.34 
1.27 

1.74 
2.63 
1.08 
3.12 
4  42 
3.31 

•2.13 
2.44 

1.92 

2 
4 
2 
3 
4 

"3" 
2 

5 

"2" 
2 

2 

1 
"2 

1 

9 

i 

2 
2 

128 

470 
400 
460 
789 

8 
5 
69 

45 



144 
242 

185 
266 
293 
46 
243 

358 
234 
251 
189 
36 
121 

300 
190 
263 
201 
152 

659 

288 
374 

520 
548 
350 
470 
450 
575 

600 
400 

800 

1 



------ 

i~6i9* 

660 

42 
132 
40 

"™° 

1 
1 

.1 

1 
4 

1 
2 

163 
421 

556 

609 
483 

120 
132 



b  Including  1  other  member. 


c  Estimated  value  of  free  rent. 
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TABLE  XXIX.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:   AGE 
CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

RHODE  ISLAND. 


ji 

a 
tf 

1 

l 

2 
3 

4 
5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

14 
15 

16 

17 

18 
19 
20 

21 
22 

23 
24 

25 
26 

27 

28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 

34 
35 
36 

37 

38 
39 
40 
41 

s 

44 
45 

The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

15 

13 
35{ 

5 

4 

H 

uj 

22{ 

13 
9 
22 
42 

Sex 

M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

Age 

12 

12 
13 
15 
13 
13 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
14 
14 
14 
14 

14 
14 

14 
14 

14 
14 

14 

14 
14 
1.4 
14 

14 
14 
14 
15 
14 
15 
14 
15 
14 
15 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 

Occupation  or 

industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

6 

12 
12 
12 
36 
24 
6 
24 
24 
48 
6 
6 
10 
6 
9 
9 
12 
24 
36 
6 
12 
24 
60 
9 
9 
6 
22 

6 
9 

9 
12 

9 
12 

9 

9 
12 

72 
21 

2 
24 
12 
36 
18 
32 
10 
22 
2 
24 
9 
11 
7 
8 
12 
4 
12 
18 

Can 

read 
and 
write 

Mos. 
schoo 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of- 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

Italian,  F.... 

Italian,  F.... 
Fr.Can.,  F.. 

Fr.Can.,  F.. 
Italian,  F.... 

Polish,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 

French,  F.... 

French.  F... 
Italian,  F.... 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,F.. 
Fr.  Can.,N 

Tuber. 

150 

276 
312 
226 
216 
288 
144 
288 
282 
276 
138 
144 
260 
150 
222 
114 
250 
270 
270 
156 
260 
258 
294 
228 
222 
140 
246 

150 
150 

180 

252 

174 
288 

108 

234 
288 
200 
200 

50 
200 
52 
270 
312 
280 
246 
294 
40 
252 
210 
270 
50 
175 
260 
84 
265 
185 

$75 

175 
52 
125 
234 
165 
55 
265 
165 
133 
42 
50 
105 
91 
90 
50 
319 
266 
206 
182 
303 
140 
380 
234 
228 
85 
242 

165 
133 

141 
180 

239 
190 

100 

235 
235 
130 
183 

40 
114 
55 
342 
190 
240 
242 
402 
31 
224 
150 
400 
25 
148 
187 
63 
337 
288 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 

18 

27 
30 
35 
27 
32 
27 
12 
27 
18 
54 
54 
32 
36 
45 
36 
50 

Cloth-room 
hand. 
Carder  

\Deserter  .  .  . 

Weaver.... 
Cardgrind'r 

JDeserter  .  .  . 

\Slubber 
/    tender. 
\Stone  ma- 
/    son. 
Incapac  
Weaver.... 
Yardman.  . 
Weaver  
Bartender.. 

jpickerhand 
j-Farmer  

JLaborer  

Weaver  
Teamster.  . 
Carpenter.. 
Filling  car- 
rier. 
Loom  fixer. 
Filling  car- 
rier. 
Weaver  
Shearer 
tender. 
Dead  

Home. 

Home. 
Work  . 

Work  . 
Work  . 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Work  . 
Dead  . 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Work. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Back  boy 

Laborer,  farm  .  . 
Weaver  . 

Back  boy  
Card  boy..  . 

Spinner  
Spinner... 

D  offer 

Back  boy  
Spinner 

Spinner  

Spinner 

Doffer  

Sweeper  .   .  . 

Spooler 

Spinner 

Portugu.,  F. 
Portugu.,  F. 

Italian,  F.... 

Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.Can..  F.. 
English,  F... 

Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 

Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 

Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Italian,  F.... 

Fr.  Can.,  F.. 

'German,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Portugu.,  F.. 
Italian,  F.... 

American  . 

H 
J 

*{ 

30 
23 
24 

37 
3 

1 
5 

9 
13 

17 

21 
16 
2 
9 

Spinner  
Doffer  

No 

Spinner 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Ves. 
No.. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

40 
50 
18 
18 
75 
70 
48 
50 

75 
10 

35 

48 

30 
9 

45 

45 
54 
9 
45 

76 

""eo" 

55 
72 
65 
40 
40 
35 
48 
72 
40 
70 
40 
20 
60 
50 
36 

Spinner  

Spinner 

Doffer  

Band  boy 

Spinner.  .. 

Doffer 

Cleaner  

Roving  hand... 
Spinner... 

Spinner  .... 
Doffer  .  

Doffer... 

Card  boy 

L  a  p  p  e  r 
tender. 
Section 
hand. 
Weaver.... 
Yard  hand  . 
Laborer  
Tin   can 
maker. 
Overseer... 
Cleaner  

[•Laborer  

[•Engineer... 

i  S  e  c  t  i  o  n 
l    hand. 

(•Spinner  — 

Grader  
Weaver.... 
Laborer  
Picker  hand 
Cleaner  .  
Overseer... 
Weaver  
Roving 
hand. 

Back  boy  

Weaver 

Bobbin  carrier. 
Sweeper 

Card  boy 

Roving  hand... 
Doffer 

Portugu.  ,F.. 
Fr.Can.,  F.. 

English,  F... 
Portugu..  N  . 

Fr.  Can.,  N.. 

Fr.Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Portugu.,  F. 
Portugu.,  F  . 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can..  F.. 
Italian,  F.... 

4 
":i 

11 

5 
5 
3 
35 
31 
2 

Weaver.  . 

Weaver  .  . 

Errand  boy  
Cloth  trimmer. 
Cleaner.  .  .. 

Doffer 

Back  boy  
Quiller 

Spooler 

Weaver  
Woolen  mill.... 
Spinner  

Spinner  
Weaver.. 

Weaver  
Speeder 

•  Including  1  other  member. 
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RHODE  ISLAND. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tain- 
ed by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 

past 
year. 

Per  capita 
•weekly 
income  of 
family  less 
earnings  of 
children. 

Children  of 

ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 

wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 

and 
15. 

16 

and 
ov'r 

Fath- 
er. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

3 

3 

1 
1 

2 
1 
.... 

"4" 
3 

4 

1 

2 
3 
1 
1 

1 

5 

4 
2 

1 
4 

5 

i 

3 
2 

2 

1 

2 
2 

3 
2 

1 
3 

4 

1 
1 
1 
2 
2 

2 
2 
1 

"3" 
2 
1 

"2" 

"2" 

2 

3 

1 
1 

"i" 

2 

6 

5 

8 

7 
5 

3 

10 

8 

8 
7 
5 
6 
10 

9 
10 

6 

8 
all 
8 
8 

5 
14 

10 
9 

10 
09 

11 

5 
6 
6 
9 

8 
5 

7 

8 
11 

6 

7 
9 
13 

8 
7 
12 
8 
4 

2 

3 
4 

4 
3 

2 
5 

4 

6 
5 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 

4 

6 
4 
4 
5 

3 

6 

5 
4 

5 
3 

2 

3 
3 
2 
5 

3 
3 

6 

4 
5 

5 

4 
2 
5 
4 
3 
5 
4 
3 

$340 
345 

$75 

$28 
36 

$443 

944 
917 

1,562 
900 

326 
1,660 

589 

2,210 
1,370 
964 
1,340 

$130 

79 
82 

65 

72 

33 
O.H. 

92 

78 
O.H. 
52 
78 
O.H. 

72 

84 

78 

91 
65 
51 
91 

$1.18 

2.96 
1.78 

3.65 
2.83 

.04 
2.62 

1.19 

5.06 
3.51 
3.36 
4.13 
3.03 

1.30 

.86 

2.32 

5.65 
2.27 
2.20 
4.39 

$1.18 

2.96 
2.08 

3.65 
2.83 

1.74 

2.88 

1.19 

5.06 
3.51 
3.36 
4.13 
3.03 

1.74 
1.44 
3.54 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

2 

2 
2 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

2 
1 

5 
3 
2 
2 
2 

1 
1 

1 

3 

2 
2 
3 

1 

4 

3 
2 

5 
1 

1 
1 

"T 

1 
1 

3 

1 
2 

1 

3 
1 
4 
2 
1 
3 
2 
1 

175 
52 

234 
165 

55 
165 

92 

$125 

$388 
284 
345 

$456 

483 
210 

500 
525 

460 
400 



265 
133 

825 
65 

2,105 
1,023 
513 
840 
823 

328 
30 

353 

1,491 
723 
690 
1,378 

550 
1,171 

880 
561 

1,182 
375 

6 

77 

32 

105 

234 
325 
450 
728 

270 
400 

350 

426 
573 
225 
450 

833 
375 

352 
374 

91 
90 
50 
319 

266 
182 
140 

206 
303 

380 

234 
228 

85 
242 

165 
133 

141 

180 

239 
190 

100 

22 
36 

$450 

22 
11 

15 
22 

1,892 
1,081 

930 

1,245 

2,583 
1,524 

432 

427 

1,000 

2,070 

36 

1,584 
1,679 

1,373 

117 
96 

60 
60 

104 
O  H 

5.46 
2.12 

2.37 
2.'  00 

2.27 
1.61 

1,115 
1,421 

345 
525 

585 
365 
115 
300 

900 
360 

162 

1,000 
392 

418 

300 
550 
325 

376 
268 
1,092 
487 
140 

33 

943 

625 
1,220 

65 

65 
65 
96 
144 

156 
72 

72 

.92 

3.79 
2.74 
.37 
1.81 

2.28 
2.25 

4.12 

235 
235 
130 

400 
380 

109 

1,089 
245 
1,030 

990 
699 

1,895 

1,690 
1,923 

1,281 

183 

40 
114 

397 

430 
644 

255 

150 
400 

545 

50 
191 

1,294 

200 
846 

355 
1,040 

2 

8 

34 

42 

1 

2 

3 
4 
3 
2 
4 
2 

2 
3 

1 

1 
2 
2 

T 

1 



102 
104 

60 

117 
130 
117 

72 
72 
O  H 

3.03 
2.24 

3.29 

3.68 
1.38 
2.33 
2.69 
1.60 
3  56 

41 

253 

1,490 
1,046 
1,600 
1,269 
770 
2  282 

375 

96 
6800 
84 
13 
72 
36 
22 

25 
148 
187 
63 
337 
185 

450 
661 
302 
1,055 

774 
380 

1.634 

727 

....;. 

120 
65 

3.12 
2.61 

'..'..'.. 

b  Amount  received  from  sale  of  farm  stock. 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY, 
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Family  number. 

The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Sex 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of  — 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 

55 
56 

57 
58 
59 

60 

61 
62 

63 

64 
65 
66 
67 
68 

60 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 

75 

76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 

92 
93 

94 
95 
96 
97 

Italian,  F.... 
Fr.  Can..  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can..  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
English,  F... 
Italian,  F  

Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 

Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Irish,  F 

14 
26 
29 
20 
24 
32 
3 
30 
20 

21 

K 

2i 
*{ 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 

14 

14 
15 
14 
15 
14 
15 
14 
15 
14 
15 
15 
15 

15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 

15 
15 
15 
15 

Spinner  

288 
252 
112 
104 
282 
108 
300 
108 
174 

90 
50 
252 
60 
300 
174 
300 
200 
240 
108 
252 
280 
275 

270 

250 
260 

282 
288 
294 

204 
252 
252 
252 
208 
300 

300 

264 
276 
276 
300 
300 
200 
222 
280 
294 
240 
276 
264 
300 
256 
76 
252 

252 
252 

252 
246 
288 
288 

$300 
148 
91 
105 
261 
50 
314 
113 
131 

94 
29 
199 
40 
458 
181 
330 
217 
313 
57 
134 
250 
275 

248 

125 
494 
385 
315 
185 

196 
203 
342 
236 
156 
295 

513 
250 
322 
207 
402 
325 
333 
130 
300 
308 
251 
280 
246 
300 
279 
54 
333 

259 
268 

148 
218 
318 
208 

48 
12 
6 
4 
12 
4 
12 
5 
7 

6 
2 
12 
3 
12 
7 
22 
8 
24 
6 
24 
16 
17 

22 

18 
12 
24 
36 
12 

12 
36 
24 
24 
8 
12 

30 
36 
24 
12 
24 
24 
10 
24 
14 
12 
24 
12 
11 
15 
12 
4 
24 

24 
48 

24 
12 
60 
12 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

36 
50 
75 
70 
50 
55 
50 
70 
70 

50 
35 
35 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
70 
10 

Yard  hand. 
Weaver  
Weaver.  .  .. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 

Work. 
Home. 

Work. 
\Vork. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Dead.. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Bobbin  carrier. 
Bobbin  carrier. 
Spooler 

Spinner  

Idle 

Doffer  

Dead 

Spooler 

Weaver  
Storekeeper 
Slubber 
tender. 
Weaver  

JMopper  
JMopper  
j-Dead  

Jpainter  

\S  h  e  a  r  e  r 
/    tender. 
Weaver  
C  a  1  e  n  der 
hand. 
Bobbin  car- 
rier. 
Picker  hand 
Incapac  
Yard  hand  . 
Yard  hand. 
Cloth  room 
hand. 
Weaver  
Pressman.. 
Spinner  
Weaver  
Folder  
Filling  car- 
rier. 
Weaver.... 
Spare  hand 
Spinner  
Weaver  
Weaver  
Dead  
Deserter.  .  . 
Weaver  
Salesman... 
Fireman  — 
Wooddealer 
Carpenter.. 
Weaver  
Weaver  
Weaver  
Weaver  
Shearer 
tender. 
Idle  
Wood  chop- 
per. 
Weaver.... 
Weaver  
Idle  
Weaver... 

Spooler  

Sweeper   .... 

Spinner  .  . 

Spinner 

Spinner  .... 

Spinner 

Back  boy  
Spinner  

Fr.  Can.,  N 

Spooler  
Spooler  

Fr.  Can.,  F.. 

Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 

Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Irish  F 

4 

29 
30 

2 

20 
11 

6 
5 

1 

19 
3 
31 

27 
9 
30 

38 
30 
40 
40 
52 

"33" 

24 

Comber  
Spinner..  .  . 

Spinner  

Doffer    ' 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

61 
60 

30 

40 
40 
45 
30 
40 

43 
15 
60 
50 
80 
65 

50 
50 
60 
70 
60 
35 
90 
82 
70 
50 
'60 
60 
10 
55 
80 
40 
50 

30 
40 

40 
35 
27 
63 

Doffer   

Weaver..  . 

Weaver 

Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Italian,  F.... 

Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Irish,  F  

Weaver  .  . 

Doffer 

Card  boy 

Doffer 

Back  boy  
Twister  tender. 
Back  boy 

Grocer  

Doffer 

Scotch,  F.... 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Irish.  F 

Weaver.. 

Band  boy  

Back  boy  
Sweeper 

Folder  tender.. 
Doffer  

Fr.  Can.,  N.. 
English,  F... 
Irish  F 

Cloth-room  hand 
Card  repairer.  .  . 
Harness  hand.. 
Spooler 

Irish,  N  

Irish,  F 

20 
40 

Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  N 

Spooler  

Comber 

Fr.  Can.,  N.. 

Lap  winder  
Sweeper  
Weaver 

English,  F... 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Irish,  F  
Irish,  F  

Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 

Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Italian,  F... 
Polish,  F... 

16 
19 
11 
22 

4 
18 

11 

30 
22 
20 

Spinner  
Spinner  .  . 

Spooler  

Card  repairer... 

Card  repairer... 
Quiller 

Spinner  
St»eeder... 

o  Including  1  other  member. 
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Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tain- 
ed by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  capita 
weekly 
income  of 
family  less 
earnings  of 
children 

1 

o 

j>v 
fc 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

4 
9 
8 
8 
7 
6 
9 
09 
07 

«7 
10 

9 
3 
11 

8 

7 
10 

7 

8 
8 
10 
6 
8 

7 
8 
6 
7 
7 
10 

6 
8 
10 
8 
4 
8 
3 
6 
9 
12 
9 
9 
6 
12 
5 
9 
8 

14 
3 

9 
7 
•  6 
9 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

3 
5 

7 
4 
4 
5 
5 
5 
3 

4 
5 

5 
3 

4 
5 

2 

4 

6 

3 
5 
6 
4 
4 

3 

4 
3 
4 
5 

6 

2 
5 
4 
6 
3 
4 
2 
4 
3 
5 
4 
3 
3 
5 
3 
4 
3 

6 
2 

4 
3 
4 
4 

Earnings  of  — 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

1 

1 
2 

2 
2 

2 
2 

1 
1 

1 

2 
2 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
2 
1 

1 

16 
and 
ov'r 

1 
3 
5 
3 
3 
4 
3 
3 

1 
2 

1 

1 
2 

"2" 

4 

1 

4 
4 
2 
2 

1 

2 
1 
2 
3 
4 

"3" 
2 
4 
1 
3 
.... 

1 
3 

2 
1 
1 
4 
1 
2 
1 

5 

2 
1 
3 
2 

Fath- 
er. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

$560 
555 
431 

$300 
148 
91 
105 
201 
50 
314 
113 
131 

94 

228 

498 
511 

$380 
972 
1,722 
1,001 
955 
1,981 
1,054 
1,024 

281 

482 

400 

$35 

$1,275 
1  675 

$78 
24 
60 
84 
72 
72 
70 
360 
O.H. 

60 
60 

78 
65 
O  H 

$4.69 
3.26 
5.18 
2.41 
2.65 
6.51 
3.19 
4.41 
3.13 

2.67 
1.57 

1.78 
.69 
67 

46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 

55 

56 

57 
58 

59 
60 

61 
62 

63 

64 
65 
66 
67 
68 

69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 

75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
8Q 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
8? 
88 
89 
90 
91 

92 
93 

94 
95 
96 
97 

2 

1 



2,244 
1  106 

$788 

2 

1 
1 

8 
50 
15 

1,224 

2,081 
1,808 
2,177 
1,270 

1,065 
1,045 

2 
.... 

2 

3 

2 

5 
2 

2 
2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 
3 

425 
1,040 
410 

380 
335 

313 



.... 



$485 
310 

120 
108 

.... 

244 

1,331 

619 

911 
1,295 

775 
1,045 

2,409 

893 
2,713 
2,353 
1,505 
1,269 

731 
1  069 

186 
374 

525 
300 

307 
416 

530 
191 
250 

195 
730 



60 

52 

117 

84 

96 
120 
65 
52 
65 

60 
60 
60 
60 
84 
O.H. 

O.H. 

96 
O.H. 
84 
72 
91 
90 
88 
168 
130 
O.H 
66 
66 
O.H 
96 
117 
84 

94 
60 

O.H 
94 
O.H 
65 

2.65 

1.44 
1.48 

5.94 

1.85 
5.33 
3.78 
3.81 
2.61 

1.47 
2.08 
2.04 
2.52 
4.23 
3.86 

2.19 
3.02 
2.38 
4.62 
4.77 
2.38 
.65 
3.04 
1.60 
3.06 
1.98. 
1.35 
2.54 
3.73 
2.48 
2.74 
1.89 

2.10 
1.92 

2.52 
1.51 
2.93 
3.02 



275 
248 

125 
494 
385 
315 
185 

196 
203 
342 
236 
156 
295 

513 

470 

1,808 

352 
2,219 
1,580 
835 
850 

194 
492 
270 
449 
1,164 
1,325 

46 

3 
.... 

"2" 

2 
2 
1 
2 
.... 

2 
"3" 

"2 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
.... 

1 

1 
1 

i,"387~ 

388 
355 
234 

341 
374 
365 
467 
376 
440 

579 
100 
598 
414 
425 

977 
1,152 

""246" 
104 

1,696 
2,300 

1,196 

1,508 
1,559 
2,127 
1,395 
1,315 
435 
1,078 
1,050 
2,218 
1,177 
913 
1,038 
2,625 
924 
1,337 
1,120 

1,790 
568 

1,328 
766 
1,232 
1,623 

"456" 
"217" 

250 
322 

207 
402 

1,158 
639 
1,506 

:.:::: 

""1.54" 

2 
1 

"4" 

4 
2 

•1 

5 

2 

1 

1 
.... 

2 
2 
2 

1 

2 
1 

2 
2 

1 

2 
1 

440 
102 
416 

325 
333 

550 



333 
570 
740 
500 
300 
322 
500 
297 
319 
365 

130 
300 
308 
251 
280 
246 
300 
279 
54 
333 

259 
268 

148 
218 
318 
208 

187 
130 
1,170 
426 
333 
470 
1,825 
348 
964 
400 

1,531 

12 
50 

'  "294" 







""22" 



ifiii 

300 

407 
315 

""445 



553 
233 
909 
970 

220 
""5" 

3 

1 
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TABLE  XXIX.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:   AGE, 
CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

RHODE  ISLAND— Concluded. 


The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 

Occupation  or  con- 

dition of- 

umber. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U  S 

Sex 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 

Earn- 
ings 
past 

Mos. 
since 
be- 
gin- 

Can 
read 
and 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend 

s 

year. 

year. 

ning 
work 

write. 

ance. 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

£ 

98 

Italian,  F... 

3 

F 

15 

Spinner  

300 

$320 

24 

Yes 

(a) 

Collector... 

Home 

99 

Italian,  F 

13 

F 

Spinner 

200 

175 

8 

Yes 

24 

Yard  hand 

Home 

100 

Fr.  Can.,  F.. 

28 

F 

15 

Doffer  

230 

220 

25 

Yes 

65 

Second 

Home. 

hand. 

101 

Fr.  Can.,  F.. 

16 

F 

15 

Silk  mill  

125 

90 

12 

Yes 

65 

Dead  

Home. 

102 

Fr.  Can.,  F 

1 

F 

Spinner 

260 

113 

18 

Yes 

22 

Oiler    . 

Home 

103 

Portugu.,F.. 

24 

F 

15 

Spinner  

265 

263 

12 

Yes 

65 

Bobbin  car- 

Home. 

rier. 

104 

Portugu   F 

g 

F 

15 

Spinner 

260 

277 

24 

No 

Card  -  room 

Home 

hand. 

105 
106 

Portugu.,F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  N 

3 

F. 

F 

15 

15 

Spinner  
Puller  off  

265 
160 

298 
160 

24 

17 

Yes. 
Yes 

40 
60 

Scrubber.  .  . 
Watchman 

Home. 
Home. 

107 

Fr.  Can    N 

F 

15 

Trimmer 

280 

325 

25 

Yes 

70 

Carpenter 

Home 

108 

Fr.  Can.,  F 

2 

F 

15 

Cleaner  

125 

94 

6 

Yes 

50 

Laborer  

Home. 

109 

Fr.  Can.,  F.. 

11 

F. 

15 

Spinner.. 

276 

421 

12 

Yes. 

80 

Weaver...'. 

Home. 

VIRGINIA. 


1 

2 

3 
4 
5 

6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 

18 

American 

M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 

S: 

£ 

F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

1 

M'. 

10 
13 
10 
12 
13 
14 
15 
10 
14 
10 
15 
10 
13 
10 
12 
14 
11 
13 
11 
12 
15 
11 
13 
11 
13 
11 
12 
13 
15 
12 
13 
15 
12 
12 
12 
15 
12 
15 
12 
15 

Doffer  

60 
277 
186 
270 
210 
256 
280 
48 
300 
150 
275 
200 
234 
72 
250 
250 
72 
275 
168 
180 
275 
247 
289 
290 
250 
18 
124 
174 
180 
286 
256 
286 
264 
90 
94 
80 
100 
204 
72 
186 

$42 
248 
93 
145 
105 
179 
350 
24 
159 
81 
302 
90 
152 
22 
188 
150 
47 
138 
76 
108 
248 
123 
108 
174 
188 
5 
78 
102 
90 
167 
192 
168 
88 
45 
55 
47 
70 
181 
50 
141 

24 

§ 

16 
16 
16 
16 
12 
32 
12 
24 
24 
24 
12 
12 
24 
6 
24 
12 
30 
36 
12 
13 
24 
36 
1 
24 
8 
8 
16 
16 
16 
18 
4 
4 
4 
10 
24 
12 
12 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

18 
26 
5 
8 
8 
8 
16 
6 
14 
14 
4 
6 
16 
6 
3 
6 

Deserter.  .. 
Merchant.. 

Carder  

^Draw-frame 
/  tender. 
|  Waste  pick- 

l  Weaver  
\Uead 

Work. 
Home. 

Work. 
Work. 

Home. 

Dead  . 
Work. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Work. 

Work. 

Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

American  .  . 

Spinner  
Doffer  

Doffer 

Spinner..      .  . 

American  
American 

;;..] 

Doffer 

Weaver  
Spinner 

Doffer  

Spinner  
Spare  hand  .  
Sp-'nner  

American  

i 

American 

1 

j 

Sp'nner  

Doffer 

American 

1 

Spinner  

Doffer  

American.  .  .  . 

Spinner  
Doffer  

No 
No.. 
No 

2 

I  Loom  fixer. 

J-Carpenter.. 

|  Watchman. 
Spare  hand. 

Deserter.  .  . 

J-Incapac  — 

Carder  
Weaver  

}  Weaver.... 
jshop  hand. 
Packer  

Doffer 

American  

Spinner 

No 

Spinner  

No.. 
No.. 

Yes. 
No.. 
No 

15 
19 

8 
18 

American  

/ 

Spinner  

American 

I 

Doffer  
Spinner  
Doffer  

American  .  . 

J 

No.. 
No 

Doffer 

American  

American  
American 

Spinner  

No.. 

Doffer  

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 

12 
12 
12 
30 
9 
8 
13 
9 
24 
14 
18 

Spinner 

Doffer  

Bander,  cigars.  . 
Doffer  
Doffer  

American  

American 

Doffer  
Doffer  

American 

Spooler  
Sweeper  

Spinner  

a  Not  reported. 


b  Including  1  other  member. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

RHODE  ISLAND— Concluded. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tain- 
ed by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  capita 
weekly 
income  of 
family  less 
earnings  of 
children. 

1 

d 
_>> 

& 

98 
99 
100 

101 
102 
103 

104 

105 
106 
107 
108 
109 

Children  of 

ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 

wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
ov'r 

Fath- 
er. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children- 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

"2 
3 

1 
3 

2 

1 
2 
2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

9 

2 
3 
1 

2 
4 
1 

1 

4 
1 

6 
10 
9 

6 
11 
5 

7 

7 
4 
4 
12 
5 

4 
5 
3 

3 
6 
3 

3 

6 
3 
2 
6 
4 

$120 
300 
625 

$320 
175 
220 

90 
113 
263 

277 

298 
160 
325 

$1.000 
1,010 
275 

480 
1,875 
212 

458 

1,171 
400 

$1  440 

$130 
65 
125 

117 

60 

72 

72 

72 
117 
78 
117 
O.H. 

$3.59 
2.52 
1.92 

1.54 

3.85 
2.08 

2.25 

3.95 
5.46 
3.85 
1.83 

4.78 

1,485 
1  120 

$346 

570 
2,316 
803 

1,097 

,734 
1,295 
,125 
,233 
,665 

60 

328 
315 

345 

228 
735 
800 
187 
492 

$13 
17 
37 

188 
378 



3 

2 

1 
1 

4 
2 

94 
421 

752 
752 

200 



VIRGINIA. 


2 

1 

4 

4 

$50 

$290 

$310 

$30 

$680 

$65 

$1.88 

$1.88 

1 

2 
1 

3 
1 

2 
1 

610 
&6 

6 
4 

$400 
40 

188 

343 
24 

$529 

w 

142 
4 

1,414 
415 



52 
63 

1.04 
.74 

2.06 
1.25 

2 
8 

3 

3 

1 

1 
2 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

8 
8 

5 

5 

4 

4 

50 
226 

368 

187 

81 
242 

210 

302 
1.50 

343 
181 

11 

27 

1 

974 
676 

729 

52 

65 

65 

1.42 
1.04 

1.42 

2.15 
1.04 

2.00 

4 
5 

8 

?, 

3 

3 

52 

185 

237 

33 

.33 

.33 

7 

4 

2 

1 

q 

4 

534 

184 

248 

966 

57 

1.14 

1.67 

8 

5 

2 

1 

10 

4 

150 

231 

144 

525 

48 

.57 

.57 

9 

1 

2 

5 

3 

375 

36? 

40 

777 

114 

1.60 

1.60 

10 

2 

1 

5 

2 

299 

5 

c35 

339 

60 

1.28 

1.28 

11 

1 

3 

2 

1 
1 

3 
1 

9 
fi 

7 
5 

21 
92 

180 
359 

90 
168 

567 

87 

37 
3 

895 
709 

$369 

65 

52 

1.34 

.58 

1.53 
1.12 

12 
13 

? 

1 

s 

3 

220 

126 

88 

434 

62 

1.33 

1.33 

14 

3 

1 

2 

8 

4 

360 

45 

656 

60 

1,121 

65 

2.59 

2.59 

15 

3 
?, 

1 
1 

1 
1 

7 
6 

3 
3 

334 
450 

55 
70 

47 
181 

7 
15 

443 

716 

52 

65 

.94 
1.49 

1.07 
2.07 

16 
17 

4 

1 

1 

1 

9 

4 

230 

50 

141 

210 

6 

637 



52 

.95 

1.25 

18 

c  Including  $20  received  from  sale  of  cow. 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 54 
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TABLE  XXIX.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:   AGE, 
CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

VIRGINIA— Concluded. 


1 

a 
_>» 

b 

The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Sex 

M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 

read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 

school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of  — 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

19 
20 
21 
22 

23 
24 
25 

26 

27 
28 

29 
30 

31 

32 
33 

34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

41 

42 

43 

44 
45 

46 
47 

48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 

12 
14 
12 
15 
12 
14 
12 
13 
12 
15 
12 
12 
15 
12 
14 
15 
12 
12 
15 
12 
15 
13 
15 
13 
14 
13 
13 
13 
14 
13 

13 
13 
14 
13 
13 
15 
13 

13 
14 
13 
15 
14 
15 
14 
14 
14 
14 

14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

Doffer  

246 
220 
240 
168 
280 
275 
168 
295 
190 
192 
270 
168 
245 
284 
240 
288 
230 
270 
202 
300 
250 
200 
270 
270 
270 
280 
170 
268 
270 
285 

264 
100 
223 
280 
290 
290 
168 

286 
270 
270 
276 
280 
300 
248 
290 
264 
120 

291 
282 
30 
170 
90 
120 
222 
300 
250 
280 
96 
280 

$160 
183 
180 
84 
233 
275 
42 
148 
95 
144 
135 
109 
245 
142 
168 
144 
75 
188 
134 
150 
125 
140 
193 
189 
189 
233 
128 
134i 
158 
214 

198 
33 
201 
233 
266 
266 
154 

215 
207 
205 
207 
280 
250 
207 
242 
176 
72 

335 
296 
30 
85 
45 
90 
155 
210 
188 
350 
72 
280 

12 
36 
24 
60 
21 
21 
28 
28 
24 
48 
24 
7 
36 
36 
36 
36 
16 
15 
15 
16 
16 
36 
48 
13 
12 
48 
24 
42 
54 
36 

24 
12 
48 
12 
12 
36 
24 

12 
12 
18 
18 
84 
84 
36 
72 
36 
12 

60 
24 
36 
24 
6 
48 
18 
60 
48 
24 
36 
72 

Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

&: 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

45 
18 
10 
12 
20 
9 
2 
5 
9 
5 
30 
36 
38 
9 
12 
8 
2 
22 
25 

\Boss  spin- 
/    ner. 

JDead  
JGarder  

\Sweeper  

/Roving 
I    hand. 
Dead 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Work. 

Work. 
Work. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Work. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Dead.. 

Home. 
Home. 

Work. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Dead.. 

Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

/ 
....< 

Doffer  
Doffer  

Spinner  
Doffer  

American.... 
American  

—  i 
j 

Speeder  

Spinner  
Spinner 

Spinner  

American 

\ 

Doffer  
Drawer-in 

American.... 

Spinner  

\S  e  c  o  n  d 
/    hand. 

I  Spare  hand. 

Dead  
|  Deserter.... 

\Dead 

American  

Spinner.. 

Doffer  
Spinner  

American 

Spinner 

( 

Spinner  

American 

•"I 

Doffer  

Spinner  

American  

••"{ 

Doffer  
Doffer  

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No 

""io" 

10 

8 
8 

{•Carder  

j  Speeder.... 
Dead.  . 

( 

Doffer  
Doffer  

American  — 

•—  \ 

Doffer 

Doffer  .  . 

American 

Doffer 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 
No 

10 
12 
28 

7 

47 

Deserter.... 
JDead 

American  

/ 

Doffer  
Spinner  
Spinner 

American  

I 

Slubber 
tender. 
Weaver  
\B  o  b  b  i  n 
/    picker. 
Grocer  

}  Weaver  

Card  strip- 
per. 

|  Weaver.... 

\R  o  v  i  n  g 
(    hand. 

j-Dead  

Carpenter  .  . 
Sweeper.... 
Carder..... 
Filling 
roller. 
Teamster.  .  . 
Picker  
Dead 

American... 

Spooler 

\ 

Spinner  

American  

•--•\ 

Doffer  
Spooler 

No.. 

No 

American 

•      / 

Machine  feeder. 
Machine  feeder. 
Machine  feeder. 

Spinner  

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No 

12 
12 
21 

10 
16 
4 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
30 

21 
3 
2 
12 

34» 
25 

4 

American  

I 

American  

/ 

I 

1 

Spinner  
Spinner  

....i 

Spinner  

Spinner  

American  

Doffer  
Doffer 

American  

Doffer 

American  

Doffer  

American 

American 

Weaver 

American  

Spooler 

American  

Spooler. 

American  
American... 

Spinner  

Teamster... 
Weaver  
Sweeper.... 
Dead 

Spinner  

American 

American  

Doffer  
Doffer 

American. 

Picker  
Card  hand  . 
Dead 

American  

Doffer 

American  
American  
American  — 



Spooler  

Yes. 
Yes. 

No 

22 
45 

Drawer-in  
Spinner  

Away  
Dead... 

a  Including  2  other  members. 


b  Including  1  other  member. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

VIRGINIA — Concluded. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
gain- 
ed by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 

sast 
year. 

Per  capita 
weekly 
income  of 
family  less 
earnings  of 
children. 

Family  number. 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
arn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
nd 
15. 

16 
nd 
v'r 

Fath- 
er. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 

and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

3 

2 

4 
2 

1 
4 

1 

1 

2 
2 

2 
3 

P 
P 

2 

1 
2 

2 
1 

1 
o 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 

2 
1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 
1 

2 

2 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 
1 

10 

4 
o9 

8 
8 

5 
10 

7 

3 

7 

4 
66 

11 

4 
4 

5 
6 

6 

7 

9 
9 

6 

10 
10 

5 

7 
7 
3 
5 

5 
12 
4 
6 
6 
7 
5 
4 
7 
3 
5 
3 

4 

2 
3 

3 
5 

3 
3 

5 

2 
5 

4 

4 

5 

2 
2 

2 
4 

2 
4 

5 

5 

4 

4 
7 

4 

4 
4 
2 
5 

3 
4 
3 
4 
3 
4 
4 
3 
4 
2 
3 
2 

$520 

261 

40 
192 

160 

180 
233 
190 

183 

84 
275 

$113 

$13 

63 
16 

50 

8 

"*"io' 

89 

48 
20 

13 

$989 

327 

785 

280 
775 

693 

872 

1,183 

321 
1,008 

508 
671 

1,256 

381 
396 

292 
977 

721 
523 

1,598 
1,307 
907 

892 
1,687 

-     879 

680 
710 
451 
1,036 

1,311 
1,040 
392 
671 
560 
776 
730 
757 
1,185 
646 
532 
589 

$112 
298 

489 
209 

469 
94 
"172 
"266 

"3i7" 
"294' 
"175" 

$59 

O.H. 

93 

60 

48 

39 
141 

52 

52 
52 

52 
52 

67 

63 
O.H 

39 
53 

52 
60 

120 

72 
96 

52 
65 

60 

O.H 

96 
52 

48 

98 
65 
35 
52 
48 
93 
65 
52 
129 
65 
O.H 
48 

$1.24 

.30 
.59 

.22 
1.29 

2.15 
1.00 

2.00 

1.58 
1.88 

1.12 
1.08 

1.53 

.71 
1.29 

2.45 

1.68 
.79 

2.92 
1.66 
2.41 

.90 
2.45 

1.34 

1.30 
1.29 
1.76 
3.71 

3.75 
1.19 
1.74 
1.88 
1.65 
1.88 
2.21 
2.63 
2.74 
1.90 
1.77 
1.98 

1.59 

.71 
1.18 

.22 
1.63 

2.15 
1.47 

2.86 

1.58 
2.25 

1.72 
1.70 

1.87 

.71 
1.29 

.61 
2.45 

1.68 
1.35 

2.92 
2.22 
2.41 

1.30 
2.85 

19 

20 
21 

22 
23 

24 
25 

26 
27 

28 

29 
30 

31 

32 
33 

34 
35 

36 
37 

38 
39 
40 

41 
42 

43 

44 
45 
46 

47 

48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 

1 
T 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

"i" 

i 

i 
i 

2 

2 
2 

1 

1 
4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
.... 

3 

2 
2 

1 

4 

1 

2 
2 

"3 

2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 

2 
1 

95 
135 

144 

336 
558 

508 
400 

109 

142 

75 

245 
312 

240 

198 
603 

137 

$63 
83 
40 

188 
150 
140 

189 
?33 

134 
125 
193 
189 

298 
383 

495 

135 
200 

200 

""254" 

1,088 
433 
410 

215 
989 

224 

396 
372 

c!3 

68 

7 

19 
15 

27 

128 

134 
214 

198 
33 

233 
266 
154 

215 
205 

158 

20i~ 
266 

207 

207 

530 

207 
242 
176 

306 

504 
20 

250 
342 

287 

235 

286 

65 
24 
275 
266 

390 
337 

""365 
282 
118 

""333 
345 

250 
125 

56 
20 

12 

72 

"120 
50 

.... 

72 

335 
296 
30 
85 
45 
90 
155 
210 
188 
350 
72 
280 

698 

391 
394 
242 
171 
233 
520 
540 
210 
602 
218 
400 
309 

195 
13 

"'48 
35 
4 
50 
78 
60 

1 

2 

"i 
i 



.... 

2 

"i 

.... 

L 

Including  $12  received  from  sale  of  cow. 
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TABLE  XXIX.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:   AGE 
CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

NOETH  CAROLINA. 


Family  number. 

The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Sex 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 

read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
chool 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

1 

2 

3 
4 

5 

6 
7 
8 

9 

10 

11 
12 
13 

14 

15 
16 

17 
18 

American  — 

American  — 

American  — 
American  — 

American  

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 

7 
8 
10 
11 
12 
8 
10 
11 
12 
13 
15 
8 
10 
12 
8 
10 
12 
14 
15 
8 
10 
13 
14 

8 
11 
8 
11 
13 
8 
11 
13 
15 
8 
11 
13 
15 
8 
12 
14 
9 
9 
11 
9 
11 
9 
11 
9 
11 
12 
14 
9 
11 
13 
9 
12 
9 
12 
13 
15 
9 
12 
14 

Spinner  
Spinner  

140 
120 
150 
200 
200 
200 
200 
260 
260 
260 
240 
30 
80 
260 
56 
260 
240 
240 
240 
100 
175 
250 
260 

200 
200 
150 
160 
160 
250 
200 
210 
190 
60 
18 
276 
294 
200 
250 
260 
30 
30 
205 
275 
250 
140 
182 
100 
40 
240 
285 
294 
288 
300 
30 
180 
30 
240 
240 
240 
150 
230 
298 

$36 
36 
75 
100 
105 
50 
75 
98 
130 
98 
120 
15 
40 
156 
17 
135 
125 
187 
187 
40 
60 
140 
240 

100 
100 
52 
75 
100 
100 
180 
150 
140 
18 
5 
166 
294 
60 
185 
200 
7 
12 
120 
165 
150 
35 
79 
10 
10 
160 
140 
100 
146 
255 
4 
72 
5 
150 
265 
210 
75 
150 
149 

12 
24 
24 
24 
24 
12 
12 
12 
12 
36 
48 
2 
5 
24 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
15 
29 
66 
66 

(a) 
(a) 
10 
10 
10 
24 
28 
28 
28 
1 
1 
24 
36 
12. 
30 
60 
2 
2 
12 
(a) 
(a) 
12 
18 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

(°> 
18 
18 
30 

12 

60 
60 
60 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

No 

1  L  a  p  p  e  r 
tender. 

Away  

Farmer  
Opener  

Picker  

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Work. 

Work. 

Homo. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

No.. 

Spinner 

No.. 
No.. 

2 

Spinner  

Doffer 

No 

Spinner  

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

(a) 

& 

3 
6 
6 
6 
6 
20 
4 
4 
4 
(a) 
(a) 

8 

(a)6 

8 
4 
4 

(a) 
(a) 

Spinner 

Spinner  

Doffer 

Spinner  

Spinner 

Doffer  

Doffer 

Spinner  

Calender  boy... 
Spinner  

Spinner  
Spinner  

Spinner  
Band  boy 

Doffer 

Doffer  
Oiler  and  ban- 
der. 
Doffer  

American  — 
American  — 

....• 

(•Laborer  — 

iRoving 

f    hand. 

Dead 

Doffer 

Band  maker... 
Spinner 

No 

Spinner 

No 

Band  boy  
Doffer  

No 

No 

Spinner  
Spinner  

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 

16 
22 
(a) 
16 
12 
8 

IB  oss,  spin- 
ning room. 

Deserter  

Deserter  

tfncapac  
>Spare  hand 

Machinist.. 

Laborer  
Deserter  

>Idle... 

Doffer 

Spinner  

American 

Spinner  
Oiler  

Spooler  

Spinner  
Doffer  

No 

American  — 

American  — 
American  

American  — 
A  merican 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

(a) 
(a) 
No.. 
No., 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

^ 
No. 

No. 
No. 
Yes 
Yes 
No. 
No. 

1 
9 
9 
9 
(a) 
(a) 
11 
14 
(a) 
(a) 

(0) 

(0)2 

I 

.  .." 

Sweeper 

Sweeper  

Doffer 

Doffer  

Spinner  . 

Spinner  
Spinner  
Doffer  
Spinner  

Spinner 

Doffer  

Spinner  
Spinner 

American  

Spinner  

Spinner  

American  

Doffer  
Spinner  
Spinner  

American  

.... 

Spinner  
Doffer  
Doffer  

No.. 

(0) 

(a) 
(a) 

v°)  1 

(a)     ^Farmer  

(a)     || 

Spinner 

Doffer..., 

a  Not  reported. 


b  Estimated  value  of  free  rent. 
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PUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,     AND     ECONOMIC 
DETAIL  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tain- 
ed by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year 

Per  capita 
weekly 
income  of 
family  less 
earnings  of 
children. 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
.tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

U 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
ov'r 

Fath- 
er. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

5 

2 

2 
4 

2 

2 
3 

3 
4 

3 

4 

2 
5 

4 

1 
4 

2 

3 

3 

4 

2 
2 

2 

1 
2 

2 
2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

2 
1 
2 

1 

1 

2 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

10 

9 

8 
10 

8 

5 

7 

8* 
9 

7 

6 

5 

8 

9 

5 

7 

9 

8 

6 

7 

6 
6 

6 

3 
4 

5 
5 

5 

4 

2 
3 

5 

4 
3 

6 
5 

$216 

$35? 

$78 

20 

45 
25 

76 

30 
30 

41 

158 

20 

$646 

779 

671 
956 

1,161 

480 
407 

836 
1,231 

785 

324 

367 
634 

859 

779 
258 

1,284 

682 

$42 

42 

31 
19 

626 

630 
24 

626 
631 

620 

14 

624 
618 

639 

615 
O.H. 

639 
630 

$0.57 

.44 

1.11 
.59 

1.64 

1.08 
.49 

.64 
1.60 

.93 

.59 

.20 
1.25 

1.15 

1.07 
.50 

1.40 
.74 

$0.57 

.70 

1.11 
1.31 

2.21 

1.08 
.49 

.98 
2.23 

1.48 

.59 

.20 
1.25 

1.45 

1.07 
.50 

1.85 
1.10 

451 

211 

$120 

$188 
308 

$95 

107 

280 

375 

250 
150 

277 

240 
?00 

374 
240 

230 

?,?7 

430 

189 

245 

139 
315 

140 
294 

200 

225 
180 

590 

$140 
185 

52 
c69 

139 

88 

144 

30 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

451 
400 

190 

114 



180 
501 

140 



76 

182 
510 

128 

420 
225 

210 
149 

150 

Including  $30  received  from  sale  of  cow. 
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TABLE  XXIX.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:   AGE, 
CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

NORTH  CAROLINA— Continued. 


Family  number. 

The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Sex 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 

read 
and 
write 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

19 
20 
21 
22 

23 

24 
25 
26 
27 
28 

29 
30 

31 
32 

33 
34 

35 

36 
37 

38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 

American  
American 

-j 

M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 

M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 

F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 

9 
12 
14 
9 
12 
14 
9 
12 
14 
9 
12 
14 
9 
12 
15 
9 
13 
9 
13 
9 
14 
9 
14 
9 
15 
9 
15 
10 

10 
10 
10 
11 
13 
10 
11 
13 

10 

11 
13 
15 
10 
12 
10 
12 
10 
12 
13 
10 
12 
14 
10 
12 
14 
10 
12 
14 
10 
12 
14 
10 
12 
14 

Warper  
Spinner  
Spinner  

150 
200 
187 
250 
240 
200 
171 
171 
171 
250 
200 
250 
102 
225 
289 
190 
290 
100 
300 
ItiG 
285 
252 
293 
140 
285 
200 
200 
240 

144 
36 
175 
240 
275 
125 
300 
300 

78 
285 
290 
200 
275 
250 
200 
200 
268 
292 
286 
200 
200 
200 
225 
200 
275 
150 
260 
280 
220 
185 
200 
60 
144 
200 

S55 
160 
115 
80 
200 
200 
60 
100 
120 
45 
100 
135 
50 
121 
260 
65 
170 
20 
110 
62 
186 
1(59 
2ti4 
36 
214 
50 
50 
130 

37 
18 
72 
100 
172 
65 
150 
225 

22 
151 
174 
175 
138 
125 
80 
80 
100 
116 
172 
100 
100  i 
250  ! 
90 
100 
138 
75 
195 
280 
100 
100 
105 
36 
40 
150 

(a) 
(a) 

(;i 

24 
24 
11 
11 
11 
24 
48 
60 
8 
9 
36 
8 
24 
4 
12 
7 
30 
(a) 
(a) 
6 
36 
9 
36 
30 

6 

CB{ 

24 

36 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

3 
24 
36 
36 
(a) 
(a) 
8 
8 
18 
19 
36 
36 
60 
84 
9 
24 
36 
6 
48 
60 
10 
10 
10 
(«) 

(0) 

fa) 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No  . 

Away 

Home. 
Home. 
Dead.. 

Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Farmer  
Picker  
Dead  

Band  boy 

1 

5 
9 

'"2 
8 
24 
22 
22 

Spinner  

American 

I 
1 

Spinner 

Spinner  

Doffer 

American.  

I 

Dotfer  

Spinner 

Doffer  

American 

J 

Spooler 

Bobbin- 
hauler. 

Watchman. 
Weaver  
Dead 

Spinner... 

Doffer 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No 

~"i4' 

25 

American 

I 
| 

Spinner... 

Dotfer  

I 
/ 

Doffer  
Spinner  

••-•{ 

1 

Weaver  

No.. 

Doffer  

No.. 
No., 
(a) 

^ 
No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 

(a) 
No.. 
Yes. 

No., 
(a) 

(°) 
(«) 

No 

12 
6 
(a) 
(a) 
12 
18 
12 
12 
2 

8 
(a) 
10 
12 
6 

(a) 
(a) 

(a) 

••••{ 

1 

Doffer  
Doffer  

Picker  

Twine- 
room  hand 

Dead 

American  .. 

...A 

Roving  hand.  .  . 
Doffer  

American  
American 

( 

Winder  
Doffer  

Spinner  
Doffer 

Section 
hand. 
Dead 

American  
American  

Tier,  cut  marks. 
Spinner  
Doffer 

Carder  
Carder  

Picker 

American  

I 

Bobbin  boy  
Bobbin  boy  
Spinner 

Doffer  

American  

( 

Draw-f  r  a  m  e 
tender. 
Spinner 

Dead  

Doffer  

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 



American 

{ 

Spinner  
Weaver  

Dead  

Doffer  

(a) 
(a) 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No 

(a) 
(a) 
12 
18 

,' 

8J 

American  ... 

\ 

Doffer  /  
Spinner  

Weaver  

Waste 
picker. 

Farmer  
Teamster.  . 
Baler 

American  
American 

\ 

Spinner  
Doffer  

Spinner  . 

Doffer 

Doffer  

Doffer 

American 

Weaver  

No.* 
No 

Doffer     

Doffer 

No 

American 

Spinner  
Spinner 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

6 
10 
10 
5 
3 
16 
20 

(0) 

(a) 
(a)    1 

Spinner 

American  

Spinner  . 

Lapper  .  
Sizer  

Doffer  
Spinner  

American  

Doffer 

Doffer 

Spinner  
Doffer... 

a  Not  reported. 


b  Estimated  value  of  free  rent. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

NORTH  CAROLINA— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tain- 
ed by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  capita 
weekly 
income  of 
family  less 
earnings  of 
children. 

Family  number. 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

5 

8 
5 

"9 

8 

9 
6 
6 

7 
9 

'e 

7 

5 
4 

8 
8 

<*7 

°5 
9 
9 

9 

7 
8 
7 
9 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

2 
1 
2 

3 
3 

4 
3 
4 

3 
5 

4 
2 

2 
3 

3 
1 

5 
4 

1 
2 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
ov'r 

3 

1 
1 

2 

Fath- 
er. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 

and 
15. 

$115 
200 
120 

135 
260 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

3 
3 

3 

2 
2 
3 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

3 

7 
4 

5 
5 

5 
3 
2 

4 
4 

3 

4 

2 
3 

4 
4 

4 

2 
3 
4 

7 
4 
5 
4 
5 

$215 
280 
160 

145 

171 

235 
130 

$860 

$15 
26 
21 

51 
49 

199 
12 
40 

25 
49 

29 
145 

90 
58 

102 
25 

99 

40 

85 

$345 
1,456 
506 

674 
920 

1,313 
562 

288 

948 
709 

354 
759 

404 

765 

621 
703 

621 

303 
527 
464 

1,140 
891 
1,142 
570 
406 

$12 
626 
18 

630 
624 

21 
612 
612 

21 
O.H. 

624 
639 

O.H. 

48 

642 
24 

26 

630 

21 
26 

52 
42 
618 
24 

48 

$.60 
2.35 
.87 

.84 
1.18 

2.30 
1.38 
.13 

1.41 
.98 

.81 
1.73 

1.41 
3.59 

.67 
.63 

.27 

.15 
.78 
.16 

1.47 
1.55 
1.42 
.73 
.38 

$.50 
2.83 
1.33 

1.13 
1.80 

2.30 
1.38 
.72 

2.14 

1.44 

.97 
1.73 

1.41 
3.59 

.67 
.63 

.75 

.15 
.78 
.16 

2.01 
1.93 
2.10 
1.02 
.71 

19 
20 
21 

22 
23 

24 
25 
26 

27 

28 

29 
30 

31 
32 

33 
34 

35 

36 
37 
38 

39 
40 
41 
42 
43 

$90 
205 

193 

210 
420 

124 
260 

$235 

108 
247 

669 

$32 
461 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 

62 

169 

36 

50 
130 

186 

264 
214 

50 

366 
150 

430 

277 
357 

225 

54 

37 

332 
175 

238 

18 
344 



440 

342 

1 

347 

263 

175 

282 
76 

100 
563 
262 
220 
60 

160 

388 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

3 
1 
1 

200 
190 
270 
200 

76 

250 
138 
280 
105 
150 

590 

225 

105 
45 
20 

100 

Including  2  other  members. 


d  Including  1  other  member. 
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TABLE  XXIX.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:   AGE 
CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

NORTH  CAROLINA— Continued. 


Family  number. 

The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 

nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 
U.S. 

Sex 

'. 

M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M 

F! 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 

read 
and 
write 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of- 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

44 

45 

46 
47 
48 

49 
50 

51 

52 

53 
54 

55 
56 
57 

58 
59 
60 

61 
62 
63 
64 

65 

66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 

American 

10 
12 
14 
10 
12 
14 
10 
13 
10 
13 
10 
13 
10 
13 
14 
10 
13 
15 
10 
13 
15 
15 
10 
14 
11 
11 

11 
11 
11 

11 
11 
11 
11 
12 
13 
11 
12 
13 
11 
12 
14 
11 
12 
15 
11 
12 
15 
11 
13 
11 
13 
11 
13 
11 
13 
11 
13 
11 
13 

Spinner..  . 

240 

230 
225 
130 
295 
287 
180 
285 
200 
280 
196 
260 
160 
290 
290 
250 
275 
260 
130 
200 
300 
300 
300 
300 
182 
300 

130 
30 
200 

216 
104 
225 
216 
192 
300 
225 
230 
230 
300 
288 
288 
300 
304 
297 
200 
200 
250 
297 
280 
250 
250 
275 
275 
42 
250 
200 
230 
104 
156 

$160 
280 
190 
39 
295 
287 
135 
213 
100 
112 
64 
176 
96 
246 
174 
125 
125 
200 
65 
100 
300 
225 
180 
180 
72 
225 

65 
12 
120 

97 
78 
135 
130 
144 
300 
135 
138 
184 
225 
216 
144 
150 
182 
297 
60 
90 
175 
169 
170 
75 
150 
138 
138 
11 
162 
70 
115 
62 
70 

19 

24 
24 
(ft) 
(ft) 
(ft) 
8 
34 
(ft) 
(ft) 
10 
42 
9 
36 
72 
12 
12 
48 

ft 

1 

36 

7 

(ft) 
18 

(ft) 

(ft) 
(ft) 
(ft) 
(ft) 
(ft) 
12 
18 
24 
24 
30 
48 

48 
60 
(ft) 
(ft) 
12 
24 
12 
48 
2 
36 
12 
24 
11 

No 

Idle  

Draw-frame 
tender. 

Sweeper.  .. 
Teamster  .  . 
Deserter.  .. 

Farmer  
Carpenter.. 

Drayman.. 

Speeder.... 
Oiler 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Work. 
Work. 

Home. 
Dead.. 

Home. 
Home. 

Work. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Spinner 

No.. 
No 



American  

Spinner  

Spinner  . 

(ft) 
(ft) 
(ft) 
Yes. 
No., 
(ft) 

No., 
(ft) 
(ft) 
(ft) 
(ft) 
(ft) 
(ft) 
(ft) 
(ft) 
(ft) 
(ft) 
(ft) 
No.. 
No.. 
No., 
(ft) 

(ft) 
(ft) 
Yes. 

(ft) 
(ft) 
(ft) 
(ft) 

(ft) 

K. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

$.. 

No.. 
No.. 

$> 

No.. 
No.. 
No 

(ft) 
28 
13 
(ft) 

(6>2 

9 
..... 

1 

Spinner  

American 

• 

Spinner.. 

Doffer  

American  
American 

....{ 

Doffer  
Doffer  
Spinner  

Spinner  

American 

Spinner  
Doffer     .  . 

Reeler 

American  
American 

Doffer  

Doffer 

Spinner  

..„. 

(ft) 
(ft) 
(ft) 

2 
3 

(ft) 

(ft) 
(ft) 
18 

(ft) 
(ft) 
(ft) 

2 
2 
..... 

12 
(ft) 
(ft) 

4 
6 

(ft) 

Spinner  
Doffer  

Spinner  

American 

Spinner  
Doffer  

Doffer  

American 

i 

Doffer  
Doffer 

American    . 

Doffer  

Lapper  ten- 
der. 
Sweeper  
Laborer  
Second 
hand. 
Watchman. 
Weaver  
Away 

American  

Doffer  

American 

Band  maker  .  .  . 
Spinner  

American  

American  

Spinner  

American 

Spinner.    . 

American  
American  — 

American 

.... 

Spinner... 

Doffer...*... 

Carpenter.. 
Carder  

Spooler  boss 

Inspector, 
yarn. 

Laborer  
Dead 

Doffer  
Spinner  

Doffer 

Doffer 

American.  . 

Spinner. 

Doffer 

Doffer  

American 

Band  maker  
Doffer  

Doffer  . 

American 

Spinner 

Spinner.. 

Spinner  
Doffer  

American  — 
American 

{ 

Doffer  

Doffer  
Doffer  

Teamster  .  . 
Drayman.. 
Away  
Wooddealer 
Farmer  

American  

Doffer  
Doffer  

Doffer 

No.. 
No.. 

3 

Doffer  

American 

. 

Doffer     

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

10 
6 
10 
4 
3 

Sweeper  

American  

Doffer..  i  
Doffer 

Spinner... 

a  Estimated  value  of  free  rent. 


b  Not  reported. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

NORTH  CAROLINA— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt 
re- 
tain- 
ed by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year 

Per  capita 
weekly 
income  of 
family  less 
earnings  of 
children. 

Family  number. 

Children  of 
ages— 

To 
tal. 

9 
9 

7 

3 
10 

5 

9 

6 

5 
5 

6 
3 

7 

7 
c4 

8 
5 
11 
12 

9 

8 
10 
9 
5 
5 
8 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn 
ers. 

Earnings  of  — 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

2 
1 

2 
2 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
ov'r 

Fath- 
er. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14         16 
and     and 
15.     over. 

2 
2 

2 
2 

9 

1 
1 

2 
3 

1 

1 

5 

7 

4 

4 
2 

5 

4 

7 

3 

2 
3 

2 
2 
2 

2 
3 
2 

5 
4 

6 
6 

6 

5 
5 
4 
2 
3 
5 

$440 
334 

348 

212 
240 

342 
250 

165 

180 
72 

$190 
287 

174 
200 

525 
180 

$570 

769 

276 
225 

129 

$85 
60 

184 
181 
74 

$1,285 
1,650 

1,058 
878 
314 

1,045 

$140 
184 

172 

a$20 
60 

a  24 
a  20 
o43 

O.H. 

18 

60 

ol5 

38 
48 

60 
42 
ol8 

22 
O.H. 
a30 

60 
o36 

62 
29 

a42 

29 

o27 
o36 
60 
26 
24 

$1.40 
2.20 

1.95 
1.60 
.47 

1.02 

.77 

2.04 

1.01 
.92 
2.46 

1.29 
2.87 
1.05 

1.22 

4.65 
1.67 

1.59 
1.23 

1.62 
1.26 

1.12 

2.43 
1.12 
1.33 
1.50 
3.12 
1.36 

$1.81 
2.81 

1.95 
1.60 
.47 

1.35 
1.54 

3.16 

1.59 

.92 
2.46 

1.29 
2.87 
1.05 

1.22 
4.65 
1.67 

1.59 
1.23 

1.88 
1.74 

1.49 

2.43 
1.12 
1.33 
1.50 
3.12 
1.36 

44 
45 

46 
47 
48 

49 
50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 
56 
57 

58 
59 
60 

61 
62 

63 
64 

65 

66 
67 
68 
69 
•70 
71 

$200 

250 
260 

4 

1 

2 
2 

3 
4 
4 

2 
1 

4 
5 

3 

2 
4 
4 
1 
1 
2 

2 
2 

2 

1 

2 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

3 
3 

2 
2 

2 

2 
2 

2 
3 
2 
2 

1 
1 

2 
1 

1 

2 

400 
200 

285 

300 

227 
375 

260 
300 
350 

412 
500 

450 
275 

453 
313 

200 

125 
300 

770 
200 



650 

1,646 

675 

311 
865 

466 
459 
503 

542 
1,046 
396 

1,236 
776 

1,514 
1,415 

847 

1,351 
807 
900 
563 
995 
697 

76 

581 

90 

15 
12 

1 
1 



225 

65 

265 

141 

147 
33 

33 
10 
101 

2 
44 

47 
45 

52 

38 
37 
136 
390 
40 

10 

12 

120 

97 

$458 
160 

78 
135 

574 
457 

210 

1 
1 

1 

2 
2 

1 

3 
2 
1 

2 

150 

441 
332 

150 

339 
225 
276 
173 
185 

144 
297 

175 

429 

428 

120 

974 
420 
188 

132 



365 

c  Including  1  other  member. 
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TABLE  XXIX.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:   AGE, 
CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

NORTH  CAROLINA— Continued. 


1 

a 
>> 

£ 

72 
73 
74 
75 

76 
77 
78 
79 

80 
81 
82 

83 

84 

85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 

The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Sex 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 

past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

tfos. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of- 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

American  
American  

M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F, 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 

11 
13 
11 
13 
11 
13 
11 
13 
11 
13 
11 
13 
11 
13 
11 
13 
11 
13 
13 
15 
11 
13 
14 
11 
13 
14 
15 
11 
13 
14 
15 
11 
13 
14 
15 
11 
13 
15 
11 
13 
15 
11 
13 
15 
11 
13 
15 
11 
13 
15 
11 
13 
15 
11 
13 
15 
11 
13 
15 
11 
13 
15 

D  offer 

200 
250 
168 
192 
300 
200 
250 
260 
150 
300 
160 
300 
110 
288 
200 
200 
232 
264 
264 
240 
250 
250 
244 
300 
306 
306 
306 
52 
180 
180 
180 
200 
300 
294 
300 
248 
292 
292 
159 
306 
306 
250 
200 
156 
290 
295 
295 
231 
268 
250 
60 
297 
252 
230 
200 
234 
140 
220 
210 
240 
250 
247 

$100 
138 
56 
144 
150 
100 
75 
104 
126 
157 
40 
150 
14 
173 
65 
100 
130 
120 
140 
165 
144 
168 
212 
120 
153 
122 
191 
15 
95 
108 
165 
160 
155 
294 
155 
124 
175 
219 
90 
225 
275 
125 
130 
78 
174 
177 
177 
69 
173 
150 
30 
197 
164 
115 
150 
117 
40 
100 
190 
72 
125 
178 

12 
12 
12 
18 
12 
24 
12 
24 

(a) 
(a) 
8 
18 
(a) 
68 
12 
24 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
36 
48 
60 
12 
24 
24 
48 
2 
36 
36 
36 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
36 
36 
7 
12 
24 
12 
24 
60 
24 
24 
24 
10 
12 
36 

(0) 

(a) 
(a) 
36 
36 
36 
7 
60 
72 
12 
12 
36 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No 

20 

28 
12 
14 

'"u 

[•Farmer  
[•Carpenter.. 
Laborer  
^Sweeper  
\Dead  .  .  . 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Spinner  
Errand  boy  

/ 

Doffer  

American  

-^ 
{ 

Spinner  
Spinner  
Doffer  
Spinner  

American  

{ 

(a) 
(a) 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No., 
(a) 

(0) 

(a) 

(°) 
No.. 
No 

(a) 
(a) 
10 
12 
7 
1 
2 
4 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

American  

,{ 

Spinner  

j-Carder  
j-Driver  
[•Driver  

lldle  
Incapac  
>Baler 

American  — 
American  

{ 

Spinner  

Spinner  
Spinner  

American 

Doffer 

Spinner  

American 

Spinner  
Spinner  

Doffer 

Doffer 

j 

Doffer       . 

No  . 

Sweeper 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No. 

15 
7 
2 
10 

Doffer  

American 

Sweeper  
Doffer  

Incapac  

icarder  

Carder  
1  Weaver  
[•Carpenter  .  . 
Sweeper  
^Engineer.  .  . 
Icarpenter.. 
loiler  
Reeler  
Carpenter.. 

Spinner 

Doffer  

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No., 
(a) 
(a) 

ffi. 

No.. 
No.. 
No. 

14 
14 

20 
9 
12 

12 
12 
6 
6 
6 
35 
40 
50 

J 

10 
3 
12 
10 
6 

i1 

(a) 
(a) 

(% 

20 
20 

1 

Doffer  
Spooler 

Spinner  

Doffer  

American 

Spinner  

Doffer     

Doffer 

Doffer 

American 

Doffer          ..  . 

Doffer 

Doffer 

American  

Weaver  
Doffer  

Winder     

American.. 

Doffer  
Doffer  

Spinner 

American. 

Doffer  

Doffer  

Spinner 

American 

Doffer  

Doffer     

Drawer  in  
Sweeper  

American 

Doffer 

Spinner  
Doffer  

American  
American 

----- 

Doffer            .  . 

Spinner  
Spooler  

No 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

6 
2 
3 

Doffer 

Spinner 

SDinner... 

a  Not  reported. 


b  Estimated  value  of  free  rent. 
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OCCUPATION,     AND    EDUCATION     OF    THE    CHILD,     AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

NORTH  CAROLINA— Continued. 


Membershiof  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tain- 
ed by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  capita 
weekly 
income  of 
family  less 
earnings  of 
children. 

Family  number. 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

9 

7 
8 
4 
7 
G 
9 
7 

10 

8 
8 

9 

9 

8 
8 
7 
11 
9 
9 
9 
8 
8 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

2 
2 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 

4 
2 
2 

2 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
ov'r 

2 
3 
2 

Fath- 
er. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children- 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

$1.43 
4.63 
1.77 
1.02 
.06 
2.09 
1.80 
1.77 

1.35 
1.17 
1.98 

.94 

1.62 

1.68 
2.85 
2.15 
.78 
2.03 
1.21 
1.40 
1.66 
1.41 

3 

4 
1 
2 

1 
1 

2 

3 

2 
2 
2 
6 
3 
3 
3 

\- 

5 
6 
5 
3 
2 
4 
5 
5 

7 
4 
6 

5 

5 

5 
5 
5 

4 
5 
4 
5 
5 
5 

$200 
543 
250 
213 

$238 
200 
250 
179 

$360 
1,140 
395 

$108 
4 
92 

$906 
1,887 
987 
392 
304 
841 
1,029 
811 

1,090 
800 
1,096 

548 

1,074 

999 
1,500 
1,038 
798 
1,190 
791 
920 
831 
783 

O.H. 

$62 
52 
36 
43 
624 
618 
42 

34 
14 
42 

24 

42 

60 
39 
O.H. 

620 
636 
24 
29 
626 
645 

$1.43 
4.63 
1.77 
1.02 
.06 
2.09 
1.80 
1.77 

1.03 
.66 
1.23 

.35 

.66 

1.16 
2.19 
1.94 
.47 
1.71 
.85 
1.15 
1.20 
.98 

$808 
206 

283 

21 
184 
74 
10 

41 
45 

201 
292 

75 

1 

1 
2 

2 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
3 
2 

3 
2 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

300 
357 
13G 

190 

167 
411 
500 

535 
235 
290 

165 

187 



105 
390 

312 
273 

110 

315 

299 
315 
255 
351 
242 
227 
265 
140 
197 

$165 
212 
313 
273 

449 

219 
275 
78 
177 
150 
164 
117 
190 
178 

175 



300 

203 
500 
625 
250 
477 
375 
234 
225 
113 

10 

4 
10 
c45 
20 
61 
25 

$35 

274 
400 

296 

260 



4 

304 
225 
250 

51 

45 

Including  $20  received  from  sale  of  cow. 
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TABLE  XXIX.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:  AGE 
CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY,' 

NORTH  CAROLINA— Continued. 


Family  number. 

The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs 
in 

U.S 

Sex 

F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 

past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 

since 
-be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

94 

95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 

103 

104 
105 

106 

107 
108 

109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 

123 

124 
125 

126 

127 
128 

American  
American  

.... 

11 
13 
15 
11 
14 
11 
14 
11 
14 
11 
14 
11 
14 
11 
14 
11 
14 
11 
14 
11 
14 
15 
11 
15 
11 
15 
11 
15 
12 
12 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
13 
15 
12 
12 
14 
12 
12 
14 
12 
12 
15 
12 
13 
12 
13 

6E 

Spinner 

125 
237 
300 
230 
270 
75 
200 
234 
170 
150 
150 
85 
150 
150 
280 
235 
200 
60 
275 
230 
280 
280 
240 
250 
100 
258 
120 
230 
274 
290 

200 
200 
280 
150 
85 
282 
200 
307 
260 
175 
30 
125 
200 
108 
275 
290 
250 
225 
250 
250 
200 
290 
290 
290 
274 
299 
300 
120 
124 
240 
240 

free  re 

$65 
119 
234 
138 
162 
22 
115 
140 
82 
63 
45 
38 
54 
78 
218 
178 
170 
18 
124 
115 
210 
210 
72 
180 
50 
258 
60 
230 
123 
174 

130 
108 
140 
75 
40 
210 
120 
235 
156 
102 
15 
65 
100 
65 
190 
200 
125 
170 
125 
125 
105 
174 
200 
290 
123 
209 
205 
84 
87 
180 
240 

nt. 

(a) 

(0) 

(a) 
9 
48 
12 
24 
(a) 
(a) 
18 
18 
4 
24 
(a) 
(a) 

(a) 

(a) 
3 
24 
9 
36 
36 
15 
72 
6 
24 
10 
(a) 
24 
48 

36 
12 

18 
6 
(a) 
12 
12 
9 
24 

(0) 

2 
6 
48 
8 
29 
29 
16 
84 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
48 
(a) 
(a) 

(a) 
12 
12 
(a) 
(a) 

(a) 

(a) 
(a) 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
(a) 
(a) 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

(0) 

M 

(a) 
20 
20 
8 
12 

Si 

8 
8 

lLaborer  

1  Overseer... 
Farmer  .... 
Deserter.  .  . 
Farmer  
JDeserter... 

JQlnhhpr 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Doffer  

Spinner 

Doffer  

American 

Doffer  
Doffer  

Doffer  
Doffer  

American. 

j 

Spinner  
Spinner  

American  

I 

Doffer  
Spinner  

Doffer  
Spinner  

No.. 
(°) 

tf> 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

(«) 
a) 
a) 
(a) 

American  — 

Spinner  
Spinner  

llncapac  
^Carpenter.  . 

Speeder  

j-Farmer  .... 
JDeserter..  . 
\Dead... 

Work. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home, 
r. 

American 

Spinner  

American  

Spinner  
Doflfer  

Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

IS 
4 
8 
18 
1 
8 

Doffer  . 

American  

Spinner 

Doflfer  

American  

Spinner  
Band  maker  .  .  . 

American  

Spooler  
Spinner  

Yes. 
Yes. 

^ 
No 

20 
4 
(a) 

American. 

Twister  
Doflfer 

/ 
Dead 

American 

Doffer 

No.. 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 

(a) 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
(a) 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No 

1 
..... 

""\2 

(a) 
6 
10 
7 
21 
(°) 
8 
15 
10 
23 

£ 

12 

Form  wrap- 
per. 
Dead  
Idle  

American 

Doffer 

American.  .  . 

Doffer     . 

American 

Doffer 

Dead  
Laborer  
Dead  
Spoolhauler 
Weaver.   .. 
Carrier..   .. 
Deserter 
Speeder. 
Farmer  . 
Laborer. 
Laborer. 
Weaver.     . 

[idle.  .  . 

American... 
American 



Doffer 

Sweeper  
Bana  maker  ... 
Battery  filler.  .  . 
Quill  hauler  
Spinner  . 

American... 
American... 
American... 
American  



American 

Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner 

American  

American 

American  
American 

Spinner... 
Winder 

American  — 

Spinner  .  . 

Spinner  

American  

Twister  
Doffer  
Spinner  
Spinner  . 

1 

Teamster  .'. 
Dead 

American 

Winder... 
Winder 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
(a) 
(a) 

: 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

clnclu 

5 
5 
9 

al 
«j 

a) 

M 

(a) 
(°)    1 

dingl 

American  

American  
American  
a  Not  reporte 

....{ 

i. 

Winder  
Spinner  
Doffer  

Watchman. 
>Laborer  

}-T)pofl 

Doffer 

Doffer  
Doffer  

Doflfer  

Spinner  
stimated  value  ol 

other  membe 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION     OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

NORTH  CAROLINA— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tain- 
ed by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

$19 

O.H. 

26 
29 
624 
26 
24 
24 
48 

31 

O.H. 
31 

626 

36 
39 

21 

38 
20 
29 
42 
30 
38 
30 
O.H. 
624 
26 
21 
42 
43 

626 

31 

29 

29 

42 
O  H 

Per  capita 
weekly 
income  of 
family  less 
earnings  of 
children. 

Family  number. 

1 
Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

11 

9 
6 
6 

7 
c7 
7 
5 
6 

8 

9 
3 

5 
4 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of  — 

Other 

Un- 
der 
10. 

5 
5 

2 
1 
2 

3 
1 

10 
to 
13. 

14 

and 
15. 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 

1 
1 
1 

16 

and 
ov'r 

Fath- 
er. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children- 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

2 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

"2 
1 
1 

1 

2 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 

4 

1 
2 

5 

3 
5 
4 
3 
4 
4 
4 
5 

4 

7 
2 

3 
2 

$113 

870 
123 

$184 

138 
22 
140 
63 
38 
78 
178 
18 

115 

72 
50 

60 
123 

$234 

162 
115 
82 
45 
54 
218 
170 
124 

420 

180 
258 
230 

$300 

$60 

100 
67 
36 
24 
35 
100 

$891 

1,270 
560 
738 
387 
630 
1,085 
805 
962 

887 

1,737 
376 

487 

372 
1,187 

270 
596 
596 
535 
852 
769 
520 
453 
1,150 
405 
605 
496 
542 
427 

1,251 

543 

864 

1,124 

1,062 
1.691 



$0.83 

2.07 
1.36 
1.65 
.77 

im 

2.17 
1.76 
2.63 

.85 

3.17 
.44 

.76 

1.20 
2.44 

.67 
1.88 
1.75 
.95    2 
3.12 
1.79 
1.28 
1.40 
3.19 
.97 
1.26 
1.18 
1.06 
.99 

1.36 

.45 
.64 

1.25 

2.45 
3.06 

$1.24 

2.42 
1.72 
1.92 

;» 

1.63 
,77 
2.41 
3.03 

1.86 

3.56 
2.09 

1.64 

1.20 
2.44 

.67 
1.88 
1.75 
2.95 
3.12 
1.79 
1.28 
1.40 
3.19 
.97 
1.26 
1.18 
1.06 
.99 

1.77 

.70 
1.57 

1.69 

2.45 
3.06 

9<< 

9t 
ft 
9' 
9J 
95 
1(X 
10] 
105 

UK 

10^ 
10, 

lOf 

10' 
10J 

105 
IK 
11] 
11$ 
IK 
11< 
11, 
IK 
11' 
11* 
11? 
12( 
121 
12$ 

12C 

124 
121 

126 

127 
12* 

233 

480 

503 
360 
285 
545 

935 

255 

329 

275 
252 
500 

$172 

$35 

100 

50 
<*68 

57 

117 
101 

140 

132 

375 

140 
488 
456 

2 
.... 

"i" 

2 

1 
1 
2 
2 
1 

1 

2 

1 
2 
2 

"3" 
1 

8 

4 
5 
5 
3 
5 
6 
6 
3 
6 
6 
9 
7 
8 
7 

8 

8 
6 

9 

7 
8 

3 

2 
3 
3 
2 
4 
3 
2 
2 
4 
2 
4 
2 
3 
2 

6 

4 
4 

5 

5 
5 

537 



174 
130 



"  "292" 

278 

108 
140 



"'98' 
50 
15 

362 

75 

40 

762 
330 

214 
400 
163 

210 
1?0 



"  iss" 

275 

322 
355 

235 

«55 
100 

74 

"3" 

4 
4 
3 

4 

; 

1 

2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

3 

3 
2 

2 

2 
3 

3 

"2" 
.... 

156 

894 

229 
250 
431 
170 
362 

188 

102 

15 
65 



340 

100 
65 

120 

152 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

2 
3 

515 

250 
374 

332 

171 
4?0 

170 

105 
290 
205 

490 

76 

200 

314 

538 
1.205 

70 

103 
54 

203 
250 



d  Including  $20  inheritance. 


e  Including  $50  received  from  sale  of  cow. 
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TABLE  XXIX.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:   AGE, 
CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

NORTH    CAROLINA— Continued. 


Family  number. 

The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 
U.S. 

Sex 

Age 

12 
13 
12 
13 
12 
13 
12 
13 
12 
13 
13 
15 
12 
13 
14 
12 
13 
14 
12 
13 
14 
12 
13 
15 
12 
13 
15 
12 
13 
15 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

6 
24 
38 
66 
24 
48 
(a) 
7 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

(0) 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

(1 

18 
60 

28 
28 
28 
(a) 
(a) 

« 

9 
72 
24 
60 
10 
24 
12 
12 
(a) 
2 
24 
24 
24 
(a) 
(a) 
7 
24 
24 
24 
6 
6 
(a) 
(a) 
13 
24 
36 
48 
1 
24 
15 
24 
(a) 

<«, 

30 

Can 

read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

129 
130 
131 
132 

133 

134 
135 
136 
137 
138 

139 

140 
141 

142 
143 
144 

145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 

M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 

Doffer  

125 
200 
183 
144 
285 
240 
182 
182 
300 
296 
290 
305 
300 
160 
300 
52 
300 
300 
150 
280 
290 
200 
285 
270 
238 
250 
286 
67 
197 
189 
200 
250 
250 
280 
220 
200 
123 
48 
308 
78 
78 
275 
216 
190 
290 
300 
300 
150 
150 
150 
300 
300 
295 
204 
300 
24 
204 
276 
261 
200 
150 
125 
300 

$26 
90 
105 
173 
200 
144 
91 
91 
275 
351 
344 
455 
180 
120 
225 
26 
225 
225 
68 
140 
218 
110 
150 
170 
187 
275 
171 
34 
177 
133 
130 
188 
150 
168 
140 
120 
92 
14 
208 
65 
78 
130 
175 
126 
203 
120 
200 
90 
128 
75 
255 
100 
220 
105 
150 
4 
68 
128 
106 
120 
110 
40 
225 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

(0) 

(a) 

8 
iffi 

16 
18 
6 
6 
4 
5 
9 
24 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

: 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

\S  1  a  s  h  e  r 
/    tender. 

Dead 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Dead- 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Spinner  
Doffer  

American  • 
American  

American  • 
American  • 

Spinner  
Spinner 

j-Carder  
|  Overseer... 

!  Slasher  ten- 
der. 

Engineer... 
Speeder  
Incapac  — 
Spare  hand. 
Overseer... 

Blacksmith 

Carpenter.. 
Opener  

Idle  
Quill  cleaner 
•Loom  fixer. 

•Farmer  
[•Carpenter  .  . 
\Machinist.. 
Laborer  

jlncapac  

\Cloth    fin- 
/    isher. 

Dead  
VLaborer  
|  Farmer  

[Laborer  

\  R  o  v  i  n  g 
/    hand. 

Blacksmith 

Doffer  

Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner... 

Oiler 

Doffer  
Spinner  

American  • 
American 

Doffer 

Quill  boy  

Spinner  . 

Doffer  
Spinner  
Doffer 

No.. 
Yes. 
No 

American  

Spinner  

4 

Doffer 

Doffer  
Doffer  

No.. 
No.. 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 

3 
1 

a) 

i 

24 
21 
6 
4 

American  

Doffer 

Winder  

American    .. 

Doffer     

Spooler 

Spinner  
Doffer 

Doffer  

American  

American  

American       ! 

Warper  
Doffer 

No 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
(a) 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

8 
9 
10 
20 

(& 

30 

Doffer  

Doffer       .   . 

Doffer  
Doffer  

American              < 

Doffer  

Weaver  
Drawer  in  

American  
American  

{ 

Card  hand  
Doffer  
Spinner;  

No 

(a) 

(0) 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

(0) 

(a) 
40 
48 

Labeler,  tobacco 

American  
American  
American  
American  
American  
American 

I 

'::.{ 
....] 

....\ 

i 

Doffer  
Spinner 

No 

Doffer 

Yes. 
Yes. 
(a) 
(a) 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
(a) 
(a) 
Yes. 
Yes. 

ie 

16 
(a) 

(°) 
20 
24 
8 
10 
12 
8 
4 
3 
(a) 
(a) 
12 
12 

Spooler  

Doffer  

Winder 

Doffer  

Spinner  
Roving  hand... 
Spinner  
Doffer  

American  
A  merican 

"~\ 

....{ 

i 

Spinner  
Doffer  
Spinner  
Doffer  
Spinner  
Spinner  

American  

.  .  .-| 

•-{ 

Spare  hand  

Not  reported. 


6  Estimated  value  of  free  rent. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,     AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

NORTH   CAROLINA— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tain- 
ed by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

$20 

12 
26 
65 

42 

36 
39 
47 
62 
26 

18 

47 
47 

&  18 
42 
O.K. 

618 
24 
O.K. 
31 

35 
24 

26 
31 
0  H 

Per  capita 
weekly 
income  of 
family  less 
earnings  of 
children. 

i 

| 

3 

q 

£ 

129 

130 
131 
132 

133 

134 
135 
136 
137 
138 

139 

140 
141 
142 
143 
144 

145 
146 
147 
148 
149 

w 

151 
152 
153 

154 
155 

156 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 

w?ge 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
ov'r 

Fath- 
er. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

$116 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

$0.92 

.19 
.94 
1.53 

2.31 

.90 
.96 
.64 
.62 
1.67 

.99 

2.90 
1.14 

1.07 
3.15 
1.55 

2.41 
4.33 
1.22 

.90 

2.73 

.72 

1.56 
.87 
.37 

Un- 
der 
14. 

2 

2 
2 
4 

3 

2 
3 

4 
3 
3 

6 

1 

3 

1 
5 
2 
1 
4 

3 

i 

2 

3 

2 
3 

4 

3 
2 
2 

3 
2 

2 

2 
1 

1 
2 
1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

1 
2 
1 

2 
1 

1 

6 

6 

7 
10 

11 

8 
8 
6 
10 

8 

9 
ell 

13 

7 
7 

7 

6 
5 
9 
10 

10 

8 

5 
9 
6 

9 
9 

7 

3 

2 

4 
4 

0 

4 
4 

4 

4 
5 

5 

8 
5 

4 
4 
3 

5 
4 
3 
6 

7 
3 

3 
4 
3 

3 

4 

5 

$287 

$403 

336 

687 
980 

2,747 

900 
877 
625 
752 
1,329 

805 

1,974 
1,091 

651 
1,238 

788 

895 
1,432 
899 
790 

1,638 
630 

727 
(HiO 
187 

645 
574 

1,439 

$0.92 

.19 
.94 
1.53 

3.11 

1.44 
1.50 
1.34 
.95 
2.08 

1.27 

3.22 
1.39 

1.40 
3.15 
2.13 

2.66 
5.01 
1.65 

1.29 

2.98 
1.33 

2.40 
1.19 
.59 

1.10 
.97 

3.84 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

5 
3 

2 

2 

2 
1 

3 

5 

] 
1 

1 

2 

278 

$58 
19 
46 

309 

100 
700 

488 

375 
375 

320 
457 

100 

350 
290 

420 
493 

578 
490 
525 
10 

$230 

344 
182 

970 

300 
251 
208 
260 
462 

211 

130 
150 

140 
92 
14 

05 
130 
126 

120 

90 

75 

$455 

225 
225 
218 
170 
171 

133 

188 
168 
120 

208 

78 
17.' 
20:5 
200 

128 

255 

$224 
52 

525 

174 

26 
25 

2 
9 

148 

42 

26 
86 
73 

18 
477 
45 
00 

$380 

213 

1,306 

441 

365 
640 

156 
160 

618 

400 
1,420 

300 

102 
105 

4 

128 
120 

40 

220 
150 

08 

106 
110 

225 

278 
225 

127 
105 

(15 

16 
3 

164 

75 
50 

395 
225 

400 

236 

24 
49 

639 

.88 
.74 

3.23 

116 
610 

Including  1  other  member. 
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TABLE  XXIX.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:   AGE, 
CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

NORTH  CAROLINA— Continued. 


Family  number. 

The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Sex 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 

past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 
ince 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 

read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 

180 
181 

182 
•183 
184 

American 

/ 

F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 

mat 

12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
14 
12 
14 
14 
15 
12 
14 
15 
12 
14 
15 
12 
14 
15 

sd  v 

Reeler  

200 
200 
180 
180 
220 
180 
125 
243 
236 
259 
260 
280 
150 
295 
255 
252 
240 
240 
260 
260 
300 
300 
284 
264 
213 
255 
185 
236 
185 
185 
240 
200 
260 
286 
60 
200 
120 
276 
102 
288 
308 
308 
280 
260 
285 
216 
76 
282 
276 
150 
200 
200 
150 
200 
202 
190 
150 
208 
300 
60 
280 
300 

$240 
100 
135 
135 
118 
110 
93 
250 
68 
106 
130 
210 
97 
221 
153 
184 
50 
130 
200 
215 
135 
180 
169 
198 
269 
315 
70 
115 
72 
120 
118 
44 
194 
264 
20 
175 
53 
138 
64 
216 
93 
210 
140 
150 
141 
160 
36 
211 
207 
75 
150 
130 
75 
115 
118 
114 
60 
135 
240 
30 
200 
150 

48 
72 
60 
96 
36 
48 
6 
48 
11 
18 
24 
60 
6 
36 
(&) 
(6) 
12 
60 
36 
36 
12 
12 
26 
48 
72 
72 
24 
24 

(K} 
(6) 

24 
24 
60 
108 
3 
36 
6 
24 
4 
24 
24 
72 
(6) 

w 

24 

48 
3 
18 
30 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
56 
72 
6 
24 
60 
(6) 
(6) 
(b) 

No.. 

i-Laborer  
JDead  

Dead.. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Work. 

Work  . 

Dead.. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Homo. 
Homo. 
Homo. 
Home. 
Work  . 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

American  
American  

I 
{ 

Doffer  
Spinner  

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
<*) 
(*>) 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

6 

""l2 

12 
12 
2 
12 
18 
12 
8 
12 

"(»)" 

(b) 
20 
12 
12 
16 

Spinner  

(Roving 
/    hand. 

j-Drayman  .  . 

JLaborer  
jLapper  t  en- 

\Band  rnak- 
{    er. 
\B  o  b  b  in 
/    sorter. 

Dead  

jcarpenter.. 

\R  o  v  i  n  g 
f    hand. 
\  R  o  v  i  n  g 
/    hauler. 

JDead 

American  
American  

I 
{ 

Spinner  . 

Doffer  

Spinner  

American.  ... 

j 

Spinner  
.Speeder  
Spooler  . 
Warper's  helper 
Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner  

American  — 
American  — 
American  
American  — 

•i 

...{ 
...{ 
...{ 

- 

1 

Spinner 

Spinner  

Spinner 

Spinner  

'"( 
1 

Spinner  
Spinner  

No 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
(&) 

M. 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
(b) 

a. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
(b) 
(b) 
(6) 
bNot 

11 
11 
5 

""ie" 

16 

(b) 

W3 
6 
2 
2 

24 
15 
50 
55 
20 
20 
15 
10 
(6) 
(6) 
16 
20 
30 
18 
16 
10 
10 
10 
8 
8 
2 
3 
32 
32 
(6) 
(6) 
(6) 
(b) 
report* 

'"{ 
\ 

Spinner  
Spinner  

American  . 

'"I 

( 

Spinner  
Spinner  

Miller  
JEngineer.  .  . 
VCarpenter  .  . 
|  Weaver.... 
Jcarder  
1  Weaver.... 
JDead  
JAwav  

American  

1 

{ 

Spinner  

/ 

Spinner  

American  

-^ 
{ 

Spinner  
Spinner  

American  — 
American  — 
American 

1 

....{ 
....{ 
i 

Weaver  
Spinner  
Spinner  
Weaver 

Weaver 

Weaver  

American 

i 

Weaver  
Doffer  

J 

Spinner  
Spooler  

1 
JMason  

American  

Spooler  
Battery  filler.  .  . 

Wpavp'r 

Deserter  .  .  . 

Humidifier 
tender. 

Oiler  

American 

Spinner  
Doffer  

American 

Spinner 

Doffer  
Warper  

American... 
American... 
American 

Spinner  
Doffer  

Carpenter  . 
Carpenter  .  . 
Incapac  
d. 

Doffer  

Doffer 

Doffer  

Warper  
Creeler  

Twister  
Doffer 

Doffer  

oEst 

Spinner  
ilue  of  free  rent. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

NORTH  CAROLINA— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt 
re- 
tain- 
ed by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  capita 
weekly 
income  of 
family  less 
earnings  of 
children. 

Family  number. 

Children  of 

ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 

wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 

13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
ov'r 

Fath- 
er. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children- 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

1 

1 

2 
1 
2 

3 
2 

1 

1 
3 

5 

1 
1 
5 
2 
3 

4 

3 
3 
2 
4 

2 

4 
2 
2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
2 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 

1 

1 
1 
2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

3 

2 
2 
2 

2 

1 
2 

2 
2 

2 

2 

2 
1 

1 

2 
3 

2 
1 
3 

1 
1 

2 
1 

3 

6 

4 

7 

6 

7 
8 

7 
9 
cy 

6 
9 

10 

6 
8 
9 
9 
8 
7 
9 
4 
7 
7 
c6 
13 

9 

9 
7 
11 

5 

3 

5 

3 

5 

5 

3 
6 

5 

4 
4 

4 

4 
5 
3 
5 
4 
6 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
6 

6 

4 
4 
6 

$150 

290 

850 

206 
308 

125 
192 

300 
250 

282 

$240 

135 

118 

93 

68 
130 

97 
153 

50 

200 
135 

169 

269 
70 
72 
118 
194 
20 
53 
64 
93 
140 
141 
36 

75 

115 
60 
30 

$100 

135 
110 

250 

106 
210 

221 
184 

130 

215 
180 

198 

315 
115 
120 
44 
264 
175 
138 
216 
210 
150 
160 
418 

355 

232 
375 
350 

$266 

250 
500 

326 
650 

v*3 

10 
47 

13 

10 
160 

$768 

530 
1,065 

1,206 

716 
1,458 

443 
1,060 

629 

907 
1,115 

1,049 

1,499 
956 
1,033 
411 
1,022 
1,205 
860 
686 
470 
950 
794 
1,466 

868 

762 
949 
1,335 

a$12 

31 

48 

29 

36 
42 

47 
34 

O.H. 

66 
24 

a  24 

39 
60 
94 
60 
52 
30 
39 
O.H. 
34 
a  30 
31 
52 

42 

18 
O.H. 
42 

$1.37 

1.25 
2.30 

2.77 

1.49 
2.69 

.34 
1.54 

1.23 

1.58 
1.71 

1.31 

2.93 
1.85 
1.80 
.53 
1.36 
2.77 
1.43 
1.95 
.46 
1.81 
1.58 
1.50 

.94 

.89 
1.41 
1.67 

$1.69 

1.90 
2.60 

3.57 

1.78 
3.19 

.95 
1.94 

1.59 

2.27 
2.09 

1.69 

3.94 
2.13 
2.05 
.63 
1.99 
3.26 
1.72 
2.99 
1.04 
2.23 
2.09 
2.12 

1.69 

1.38 
2.44 
2.28 

157 

158 
159 

160 

161 
162 

163 
164 

165 

166 
167 

168 

169 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 

181 
182 

183 
184 

$146 
196 

158 
442 

$36 
40 

430 

400 

132 
235 

280 

840 
438 

185 
300 
685 

353 
125 

65 

9 

60 
35 

120 

75 

108 
4 
14 
5 
80 
91 
53 
42 
80 
93 
33 

68 

65 
50 
90 

132 

20 
52 

225 
837 
50 
259 
245 
578 

143 

196 
245 

140 

580 
414 

220 

350 

464 

400 

565 
150 

865 

c  Including  1  other  member. 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 55 
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TABLE  XXIX.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:   AGE, 
CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

NORTH  CAROLINA— Continued. 


Family  number. 

The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 
U.S. 

Sex 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 

past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

185 
186 

187 
188 

189 

190 
191 
192 
193 
194 

195 

196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 
205 
206 
207 
208 

209 

210 
211 

212 
213 
214 

American 

F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 

12 
14 
15 
12 
14 
15 
12 
14 
15 
12 
14 
15 
12 
14 
15 
12 
15 
12 
15 
12 
15 
12 
15 
12 
15 
12 
15 

12 
15 
12 
15 
12 
15 
12 
15 
12 
15 
12 
15 
12 
15 
12 
15 
12 
15 
12 
15 
12 
15 
12 
15 
12 
15 
12 
15 
13 
13 

13 
13 
13 

Spinner  

136 
180 
258 
300 
200 
300 
250 
250 
300 
270 
290 
295 
150 
300 
240 
230 
242 
260 
275 
270 
270 
300 
300 
50 
300 
250 
100 

225 
282 
208 
120 
250 
240 
275 
280 
160 
290 
300 
273 
192 
289 
127 
276 
130 
250 
250 
270 
220 
200 
196 
280 
150 
288 
300 
300 
'   234 
241 

245 
100 
100 

61 
72 
155 
234 
100 
234 
122 
193 
183 
176 
226 
221 
123 
300 
180 
131 
242 
156 
165 
95 
193 
100 
100 
20 
250 
125 
50 

138 
282 
104 
120 
150 
200 
138 
168 
104 
203 
270 
327 
96 
289 
95 
207 
52 
150 
162 
175 
154 
100 
127 
225 
70 
225 
300 
300 
117 
122 

299 
25 
50 

6 
14 
14 
(o) 
(a) 
(a) 
12 
12 
12 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
32 
47 
(a) 
(a) 
12 
36 
12 
36 
2 
54 
30 
36 

(a) 
(a) 
10 
12 
24 
60 
36 
36 
7 
36 
18 
72 
12 
36 
(J) 

60 
12 
60 
24 
24 
12 
60 
18 
60 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
15 

(a) 
(a) 
fa) 

No 
No 
No 

fa 
K 

No 
Ye 
Ye 
(a 
(a 
(a 
(a 
(a 
(a 
Ye 
Ye 

(a 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
Ye 

I 

Ye 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
Ye 
Ye 
Yt 
Ye 
Ye 

(a 
Ye 
Ye 
Ye 
Yt 
Yt 
Yt 
No 
Nc 
Yt 
Yt 

Yt 

(a 
(a 
(a 

' 

1 
4 

(0) 

(a) 
(a) 

1  Roving  car- 
|     rier. 

^Laborer  
^Case  maker. 
I  Farmer.  ... 

^Carpenter.. 
JDead 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Work. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Dead.. 
Home. 
Home. 

Doffer 

Doffer  
Spinner  

Doffer 

American  . 

Spinner  

Winder 

Winder  
Doffer    

S. 
S. 

s. 
s. 

s. 

s. 

s. 

33 
42 
(a) 

! 

21 
(a) 
(a) 
3 
3 
4 
8 
8 
3 
10 
18 

(a) 

I 

American  — 
American 

Spinner 

Spinner  

Spooler 

Spinner  

Spinner 

1 

Spinner  

Winder  

American 

! 

Winder  
Doffer  

JFireman  .  .  . 

\L  a  p  p  e  r 
j     tender. 

j-Drayman  .  . 

\W  a  s  t  e 
/    baler. 

i  Butcher  

Isweeper.  .  . 
[•Sweeper  
JFarmer  
JDead 

American  

I 

1 

Doffer  
Band  boy  

Spinner 

Doffer  

American  
American  

American  
American  

'"\ 

Doffer  
Doffer  
Doffer  

Doffer  
Attendant, 
bowling  alley. 
Doffer  

Spinner  
Band  maker.  .. 
Spinner  
Doffer  

} 

American..  .  , 
American  — 

::::] 

Spinner  
Doffer  

s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 

) 

s. 

s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 

s. 
s. 

) 

s. 

! 

""16" 

12 
4 
16 
36 
25 
11 
15 
(a) 
(a) 
28 
20 
12 
10 
12 
12 
7 
6 
36 
55 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
18 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

Spinner  
Spooler  

JLaborer  

\Filling  car- 
/    rier. 

jweaver.... 
j-Carpenter.. 

jlncapac  — 

\Boss,  spin- 
J  ningroom. 

[•Carpenter  .  . 
Idle  

American.. 

j 

Doffer  
Spinner  

American 

( 

Spinner  
Weaver  

American  — 
American  

II: 

.... 

•;;;}  * 

Drawer-in  
Inspector  
Inspector.  .  .  . 

Spinner 

Spinner  

Winder  

American  
American  
American  
American 

•-••i 

j 

F. 

F. 
F. 

F! 

F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 

iM. 

Spinner  
Winder  

Weaver  . 

Winder  

Spinner  
Spinner 

^Speeder  

llncapac  

Weaver  
Second 
hand. 
Idle  

Spooler  

Spooler  
Spinner  
Doffer  

American  
American 

Doffer  .  
Doffer  

American 

American 

Doffer  . 

Deserter.  .  . 
Idle... 

American... 

Doffer... 

a  Not  reported. 


b  Estimated  value  ol  free  rent. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

NORTH  CAROLINA— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tain- 
ed by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  capita 
weekly 
income  of 
family  less 
earnings  of 
children. 

Family  number. 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

8 

9 
10 

7 

8 

4 

8 
8 

11 
9 

8 

10 

8 

7 

7 

6 
•10 

7 
6 
11 

7 

7 
9 

8 

7 

c6 
5 

5 
5 
9 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

2 

2 
2 
2 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
'  1 

16 
and 
ov'r 

Fath- 
er. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

$227 

334 
376 
447 

480 

242 

165 
193 

100 
250 

50 

282 
120 
200 
168 

203 
327 

289 
207 

150 
175 

100 
225 
225 
300 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

1 

3 
4 
1 

2 

3 

1 

5 
2 

4 

4 
2 
1 
4 

2 
3 

3 

3 
2 

2 

;. 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

2 
1 

2 
1 

1 

2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

1 
1 

2 

2 

2 
1 
3 

2 

1 
•   1 

2 
1 
2 

2 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

3 

1 
3 

1 
2 
2 

2 

2 
3 

3 
2 

2 
2 
4 

6 

5 
5 
5 

5 

3 

3 
6 

4 

6 

3 

4 
5 
5 
2 

3 

5 

3 
5 

4 
3 

3 
5 

4 

4 
2 
•2 

2 
3 
0 

$216 

250 
275 
300 
435 

$61 

234 
122 
176 

123 

131 

156 
95 

100 

20 

125 

138 
104 
150 
138 
104 
270 

96 
95 

52 
162 

154 

127 
70 

300 

117 
122 

$330 

234 
199 
221 

450 
215 

545 

192 
1,015 

$138 

60 
120 

$972 

1,112 
1,092 
1,144 

1,646 

588 
664 
1,058 

867 
1,629 

405 

1,001 
824 
1,051 
336 

457 
1,405 

844 
1,550 

1,047 
702 

941 
1,075 
1,107 

1,219 
492 
451 

604 
538 
1,151 



$65 

24 
26 
24 

48 

47 

624 
26 

36 

42 

630 

29 
31 
636 

&24 

31 

43 

42 

72 

b  30 

48 

O.K. 
O.H. 

&24 

60 

36 

18 

24 
626 
42 

$1.64 

1.16 
1.14 
1.43 

2.51 

1.03 

.82 
1.85 

1.17 
2.90 

.55 

1.12 
1.44 
1.93 
.08 

.48 
1.55 

1.26 
4.00 

1.48 
1.00 

1.89 
1.54 
1.95 

1.70 

1.20 
1.27 

1.17 
1.97 
2.35 

$2.19 

1.88 
1.87 
2.66 

3.66 

2.20 

1.22 
2.31 

1.34 
3.44 

.67 

1.66 
1.73 

2.48 
.54 

1.13 
2.18 

2.05 
4.66 

1.74 
1.48 

2.16 
2.03 
2.49 

2.52 

1.20 
1.27 

1.17 
1.97 
2.35 

185 

186 
187 
188 

189 

190 

191 
192 

193 
194 

195 

196 
197 
198 
199 

200 

201 

202 
203 

204 
205 

206 

207 
208 

209 

210 
211 

212 
213 
214 

$312 

158 

319 
225 

450 
294 

200 

206 
225 
200 

135 
104 

450 
465 

24 

73 

25 
50 

30 

69 
25 
91 
30 

15 
111 

9 
3 

125 
40 

62 
46 
132 

306 
350 
410 

196 



141 
380 

593 

780 
720 

325 

625 

420 

375 
329 

$260 

394 
19 

"iso" 

677 
619 

299 
25 

299 
467 
975 

6 
46 
126 

50 

c  Including  1  other  member. 
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TABLE  XXIX.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:   AGE, 
CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

NOETH  CAROLINA— Continued. 


Family  number. 

The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Sex 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 
ince 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
chool 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

215 
216 
217 
218 

219 
220 
221 

222 
223 
224 
225 
226 
227 

228 
229 
230 
231 
232 

233 
234 
235 
236 
237 

238 
239 
240 
241 
242 
243 
244 
245 
246 
247 
248 
249 
250 
251 
252 
253 

254 
255 

256 
257 

258 

259 
260 
261 

American 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 

F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

13 
13 
13 
13 

13 
13 
13 

13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 

13 
13 
13 
13 
13 

13 
13 
13 
13 
13 

13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 

13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
14 
13 
13 
15 
13 
14 
13 
14 
13 
14 

Doffer         .   . 

300 
306 
308 
308 

40 
168 
292 

307 
300 
240 
200 
200 
298 

300 
150 
308 
250 
120 

100 
164 
200 
126 
192 

225 

120 
290 
285 
146 
284 
300 
280 
301 
250 
288 
252 
104 
60 
240 
260 

260 

286 
300 
220 
200 
200 
150 
100 
300 
300 
300 
300 
230 
308 
308 
288 
228 

$225 
190 
185 
187 

20 
112 
219 

230 
168 
120 
180 
100 
300 

141 
135 
156 
173 
60 

75 
66 
122 
90 
160 

110 
60 
158 
151 
59 
295 
250 
280 
301 
115 
209 
180 
65 
30 
150 
135 

260 
186 
225 
110 
100 
120 
75 
60 
234 
234 
234 
200 
230 
100 
140 
144 
114 

18 
72 
12 
48 

2 

(3 

24 

^ 

36 

(0) 
(0) 

12 
6 
12 

48 
6 

(S 

15 
18 
9 

(a) 

(3 

12 
60 
30 
16 
60 
12 
12 
12 
10 
7 
3 
12 
24 

(a) 
(°) 

(S 

12 
24 
12 
36 
60 
60 
72 
48 
60 
48 
60 
12 
51 

No.. 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

(a) 

Yes. 
Yes. 

tf} 

No.. 
No.. 

12 
1 

60 
60 

9 

^ 

40 
(a) 

Teamster  .  . 
Farmer  
Incapac  
Overseer, 
spinning. 
Drayman  .  . 
Carpenter.. 
Quill  thread 
cutter. 
Marker  
Speeder  
Drawer  
Farmer  
Carder  
Slasher 
tender. 
Loom  fixer. 
Loom  fixer. 
Laborer  
Baler  

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Work. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 

Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Dead.. 
Dead.. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Work. 
Dead.. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Work. 

Work. 

Doffer 

A  merican 

Doffer 

Doffer 

American 

Doffer 

American 

Doffer  

American 

Doffer 

American 

Doffer     .   ... 

American    .  . 

Doffer  
Doffer  

American 

American 

Doffer 

American 

Doffer  

(a) 

(0) 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

(a) 

No.. 

Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 

(a) 

& 
Yes! 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

(•) 

(a) 
(«) 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

(a) 
(a) 

60 
35 
...... 

6 

(a) 
9 
36 

""24" 

(a) 
(a) 
12 
15 
3 
24 
24 
8 
45 
8 
12 
12 
40 
40 
30 
12 

(a) 
(«) 

(°'2 

12 
12 

8 
8 

""i9 

19 
8 
12 
20 
10 

American 

Weaver 

American 

Weaver 

American  .  . 

Weaver  

American 

Tier,  cut  marks. 
Spinner 

American 

Spinner  

L  a  p  p  e  r 
tender. 
Away  
Deserter.  .  . 
Dead  

American 

Spinner  

American 

Spinner.. 

Spinner 

American  — 
American  

.... 

Spinner  . 

Sweeper  
Slasher 
tender. 
Speeder  
Carder  
Dead  .  .  . 

Spinner  
Spinner  . 

American 

American 

Spinner  

American 

Spinner 

American  .  . 

Spinner  

Slubber.... 
Teamster.  . 
Deserter.  .  . 
Idle  
Waste  hand 
Deserter..  . 
Yard  hand. 
Weaver  
Loom  fixer. 
Carder  
Winder  
Carpenter.. 
Cloth-room 
hand. 
Dead  

American 

Spinner  . 

American  

Spinner  
Spinner  . 

American 

American  

Weaver  
Weaver  

American  
American 



Weaver 

American 

Weaver  

American 

Weaver 

American  

Winder... 
Winder  

American  
American 

Winder 

Spooler 

American 

Piecer 

American  

J 

Doffer  

JGarder  
j-Laborer  

Plasterer... 

Cloth-room 
j     hand. 

V8  weeper.*.. 

t  Filling  car- 
(    Tier. 

j-Dead  

Doffer  

American  
American 

Spinner  
Doffer  

Spinner 

Doffer  

Spinner 

Spinner  
Spinner  
Doffer  

American  

Speeder  
Warper's  helpe 
Cloth  tacker.  .  . 
Filling  carrier. 
Quill  hauler... 

a  Not  reported. 


&  Including  $30  received  from  sale  of  cow. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

NOETH  CAROLINA— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tain- 
ed by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

$42 
42 
O.H. 
72 

48 
36 
24 

60 
26 
c24 
O.H. 
19 
42 

39 
31 
31 
c20 
26 

60 
26 
24 
21 
43 

c26 
c26 
36 
18 
48 
38 
26 
31 
36 
36 
23 
30 
42 
30 
34 
38 

39 
29 

42 
24 
c!5 

c30 
O.H. 

c31 

Per  capita 
weekly 
income  of 
family  less 
earnings  of 
children. 

Family  number. 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

3 
3 
2 
2 

3 
5 
3 

4 
2 
4 
4 
4 
5 

3 
3 
5 
3 
3 

2 
3 
3 
4 
5 

3 
3 
4 
2 
5 
4 
3 
3 
3 
5 
2 
2 
4 
4 
5 
4 

4 
4 

4 
4 
4 

5 

6 

5 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 

and 
15. 

16 
and 
ov'r 

Fath- 
er. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children- 

Un- 
der 
14. 

$225 
190 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

1 
3 
1 
2 

1 

3' 
.... 

3 

2 
1 
3 

1 

.... 

.... 

4 
3 
1 
3 
1 

.... 

"3" 
3 
1 
2 
2 
2 

3 
1 
3 

4 
2 

1 
1 
2 
1 

2 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
2 
1 

2 
2 
1 
2 
1 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

1 

1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 

1 
2 

2 
3 
3 

2 
1 

2 

1 

1 
1 
1 

6 
7 
6 
5 

7 
6 
4 

5 
3 

8 
5 

6 

7 

7 
6 
8 
8 
4 

3 
7 
4 
5 

8 

9 
7 
d7 
6 
7 
6 
6 
6 
5 
7 
6 
7 
7 
8 
8 
8 

5 
5 

8 
7 
9 

11 

8 

d7 

$300 
257 

"'816 

300 
260 
255 

271 
290 
250 
300 
128 
210 

320 
459 
50 
280 
150 

$303 
300 
308 

$50 
54 
145 
5 

'"{74' 
5 

664 
62 
48 
175 
111 
23 

102 
15 
30 
145 

$878 
801 
638 
1,008 

480 
1,691 
565 

1,200 
520 
874 
985 
978 
1,617 

619 
1,022 
1,016 
791 
250 

403 
714 
660 
627 
841 

668 
781 
727 
351 
952 
1,296 
925 
1,142 
715 
674 
574 
706 
883 
890 
1,351 
1,030 

935 

822 

613 
312 
1,167 

1,179 
1,053 

1,210 

"$i72" 

$2.09 
1.68 
1.45 
3.16 

1.26 
5.06 
1.66 

3.73 
2.26 
1.81 
3.10 
2.81 
3.62 

1.31 

2.84 
2.07 
1.49 
.91 

2.10 
1.78 
2.59 
2.07 
1.64 

1.19 
1.98 
1.56 
.64 
2.45 
3.21 
2.16 
2.76 
1.59 
1.54 
1.17 
1.42 
2.25 
2.07 
2.89 
2.15 

2.60 
1.58 

.97 
.16 
.99 

1.31 
1.95 

2.62 

$2.09 
1.68 
1.45 
3.16 

1.26 
5.06 
1.66 

3.73 
2.26 
1.81 
3.10 
2.81 
3.62 

1.31 
2.84 
2.07 
1.49 
.91 

2.10 

1.78 
2.59 
2.07 
1.64 

1.19 
1.98 
1.56 
.64 
2.45 
3.21 
2.16 
2.76 
1.59 
1.54 
1.17 
1.42 
2.25 
2.07 
2.89 
2.15 

2.60 
1.58 

.97 
.32 
1.49 

1.71 
2.29 

2.93 

215 

216 
217 
218 

219 
220 
221 

222 
223 
224 
225 
226 
227 

228 
229 
230 
231 
232 

233 
234 
235 
236 
237 

238 
239 
240 
241 
242 
243 
244 
245 
246 
247 
248 
249 
250 
251 
252 
253 

254 
255 

256 
257 

258 

259 
260 

261 

185 

187 

:::: 

1 
3 
1 

2 

"2" 

2 
2 
3 

20 
112 



160 
1,145 

'  86 

635 

460 
62 

256 

219 
?30 



$56 
413 

""46" 

280 
331 
343 

168 
120 
180 
100 
300 

141 
135 
156 
173 
60 

75 
66 
122 
90 

----- 

456 
330 
639 
1,084 

158 

"182" 

.... 

4 
1 

• 

780 
193 

.... 
.... 

"2 

1 
2 
3 

1 
1 
3 

"3" 
3 
2 
1 
1 
3 

48 
17 
10 
35 
14 

48 
46 
12 
50 
31 
183 
60 
73 
11 
16 
15 
17 
90 
80 
82 

30 

300 
185 
463 
452 

225 
75 
557 

39 
215 

285 
600 



160 

110 
60 

158 

308 

"228' 
165 
329 

150 

277 

151 

59 

585 
818 
615 
250 
120 
268 



295 
250 

539 

"283" 

280 
301 
115 
209 

iiiii 

"166" 
432 

275 
350 
500 
208 
375 
459 
255 

89 
221 

50 
450 

206 
120 

189 

i 
i 

i 
i 

i 

2 

2 
3 
2 

3 

2 

1 

2 
2 

2 

65 
30 

520 
405 
660 
640 

442 
322 

182 

203 

150 
135 

260 
411 

210 

226 
271 

200 
128 

195 
468 

200 
100 

144 

$60 
234 

230 
140 

114 

7 
15 

93 
55 

44 

450 
438 

780 

Estimated  value  of  free  rent. 


A  Including  1  other  member. 
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TABLE  XXIX.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:   AGE, 
CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

NORTH  CAROLINA— Continued. 


Family  number. 

The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 
U.S. 

Sex 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

262 
263 
264 
265 
266 
267 
268 
269 
270 
271 
272 
273 
274 
275 

276 

277 
278 
279 
280 
281 

282 

283 
284 
285 
286 
287 
288 

289 

290 
291 

American  
American  — 
American  
American  

...{ 
...{ 

- 
- 

/ 

M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

£ 

!M. 
M. 

M. 

M. 

F. 
M. 
F. 

13 
14 
13 
14 
13 
14 
13 
14 
13 
14 
13 
14 
13 
14 
13 
14 
13 
14 
13 
14 
13 
14 
13 
14 
13 
14 
13 
14 
13 
14 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 

13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 

15 

13 
15 
13 
15 

Quiller  

304 
270 
276 
290 
290 
290 
240 
250 
200 
250 
165 
262 
290 
80 
270 
235 
48 
216 
•   130 
200 
246 
168 
264 
300 
250 
260 
294 
274 
250 
188 
228 
100 
265 
220 
245 
230 
230 
90 
250 
306 
306 
236 
240 

100 
100 
290 
300 
275 
250 
228 
252 
150 
300 
275 
275 
200 

275 

260 
150 
270 
270 

$197 
225 
187 
196 
145 
163 
120 
225 
106 
96 
64 
109 
98 
36 
203 
195 
19 
108 
65 
120 
197 
100 
175 
188 
150 
260 
132 
206 
240 
180 
302 
75 
199 
132 
147 
207 
207 
40 
150 
194 
194 
219 
222 

50 
75 
189 
90 
185 
200 
171 
189 
75 
300 
166 
166 
50 

138 

156 
113 
162 
220 

12 
26 
55 
60 
12 
36 
12 
72 
24 
24 
24 
36 
12 
20 
(6) 
(b) 
2 
16 
(&) 
(*) 
12 
36 
12 
72 
42 
60 
12 
42 
12 
12 
12 
4 
57 
12 
48 
18 
36 
(6) 
(*>) 
24 
36 
36 
60 

36 
36 
12 
12 
(6) 
(b) 
24 
48 
(6) 
(6) 
(b) 
(0) 
12 

24 

36 
62 
60 
72 

No 

No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
Ye; 
Y« 
Ye; 
No 
Yes 
(&) 
(<>) 
Yes 
Yes 
(») 

&> 

Ye 
Ye 
Ye 
No 
Ye 
No 
No 
Ye 
Ye 
Ye 
No 
No 
No 
No 
Ye 
Ye 
(b) 

& 

No 
No 
No 

Ye 

Ye 
Ye 
No 

$ 

No 

8 
! 

Ye 
Ye 

No 
No 
Ye 
Ye 

11 

2S 
2 
3 
3 

8 

^Carpenter  .  . 

[•Carpenter  .  . 

Picker 

I    tender, 
i  Form  wrap- 
F    per. 

1-  Watchman. 
[•Packer  
[•Yard  hand  . 
i^Dead 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Work. 
Home. 
Home. 

Dead.. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Homo. 

Homo. 
Home. 

Homo. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Weaver 

Doffer  

Doffer       . 

Doffer 

Doffer 

Doffer 

Doffer 

Doffer  

. 
>. 

. 

5  . 

5. 
5. 

I  . 

3. 
;. 
3. 

5. 

5. 

3. 

3. 
3. 
3. 

3. 
S. 

S. 
S. 

7 
16 
8 
14 

""26" 

(6) 
(") 
8 
16 
(6) 
(b) 
16 
12 
25 
10 
27 
18 
3 
4 
18 
20 
25 
30 
30 
3 
3 
18 
21 
(V 
CO 
16 
12 
10 
16 

40 
40 
16 
16 
(b) 

<C)7 
6 
(») 
(*) 

1 

18 

6 
1 
20 
20 

'"I 
/ 

Spinner  
Doffer  

American  
American  — 
American  — 
American 

'"I 

-{ 
...{ 

...{ 
{ 

Spinner  
Warp  tier 

Spinner  

Sweeper  

Spinner  
Doffer  

^Miller  
[•Incapac  

[•Sweeper  

[Overseer, 
i     dyehouse. 

[•Deserter  .  .  . 
[•Sweeper  

1  Cloth  room 
[    hand. 

^Opener  
Farmer  
Laborer  

[•Blacksmith. 

(Conductor, 
1    street  car. 

L  a  p  p  e  r 
tender. 

jlncapac  
JDead  
VDrayman  .  . 

jsweeper  

i  Elevator 
)     man. 

}l>t>:ul  
Dead  

Laborer  

\Se  c  t  i  o  n 
f    hand. 

Doffer 

Spinner  

\ 

( 

Doffer  
Spinner  

'"{ 
1 

Doffer  
Spinner  

American 

"'] 

j 

Spinner  
Spinner  

American 

'"\ 
( 

Spinner  
Spinner  

American 

) 
J 

Spinner  
Spinner.  . 

Spinner 

American  — 
American 

\ 
....{ 
( 

Carder  

Doffer 

Doffer  

Doffer  

American  

"\ 
{ 

Doffer  
Doffer  

American  
American  — 

American  — 
American  — 

....{ 
....{ 

-•1 

{ 

Doffer  

Doffer 

Doffer 

Doffer  . 

Doffer 

Draw-frame 
tender. 
Doffer  

1 

Doffer  

American  .. 

| 

Sweeper  
Doffer  

American  

j 

Doffer  
Quill  hauler.  .  .  . 

American  — 
American 

""j 

Stitcher  
Carder  

Doffer  

American  

i 
j 

Doffer  
Errand      boy, 
grocery. 
Errand      boy, 
grocery. 
Doffer  

American  

•••i 

Spinner  
Doffer  

Spooler  

Estimated  value  of  free  rent. 


b  Not  reported. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION     OF    THE     CHILD,     AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

NORTH  CAROLINA— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tain- 
ed by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 

past 
year. 

Per  capita 
weekly 
income  of 
family  less 
earnings  of 
children. 

Family  number. 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 

and 
ov'r 

Fath- 
er. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

3 
1 

2 
4 
2 

1 
3 

2 

4 

2 

1 
1 

1 
3 

4 
3 

1 

1 
1 

2 

2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 

2 
1 

1 
1 
1 

2 
2 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

3 
1 

1 
1 

1 
2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
2 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
3 

2 
2 

1 

2 
1 
1 
1 
2 

1 

2 
1 

1 

2 

3 
2 

1 
1 

5 

5 
4 

6 

10 
9 
6 
7 
11 
10 

«9 
9 

3 

eg 
9 

8 
7 
6 

6 
9 

5 

6 
4 

4 

7 
6 

6 
5 

9 
9 

4 

3 
3 

4 

5 
5 
5 
4 
5 
5 

5 
5 

3 

4 
4 

5 
4 

4 

4 
5 

4 

4 
3 
3 

4 
5 

5 
4 

4 
4 

$292 

30 
405 

413 

305 
218 
150 

$197 

187 
145 

120 

106 
64 
98 
203 
19 
65 

197 

175 

150 
132 
240 

75 
132 
207 

40 
194 

219 

50 
189 
185 

171 
75 

166 
50 

156 
162 

$225 

196 
163 

225 

96 
109 
36 
195 
108 
120 

100 

188 

260 
206 

482 

199 
147 
207 

150 
194 

222 

75 
90 
200 

189 
300 

166 
138 

113 
220 

$550 

$55 

23 
80 

75 

50 
15 
5 

70 
90 

65 
75 

42 
50 
100 

115 

$1,319 

436 
793 

1,133 

911 
770 
604 
812 
922 
1,200 

1,081 
1,406 

697 
730 
1,102 

783 
618 
1,022 

1,059 
1,377 

711 

900 

724 
759 

977 
1,145 

1,166 
583 

719 
920 

$420 

$25 

a  18 
48 

39 

O.H. 

60 
26 
a!8 
31 
42 

24 
34 

a  30 

18 
48 

36 
31 
a  18 

42 
42 

31 

O.H. 
31 

06 

26 
24 

36 
60 

o50 
O.H. 

$3.45 

.20 
2.33 

2.53 

1.36 
1.28 
1.51 
1.14 
1.39 
1.95 

1.68 
2.23 

1.84 
.94 
.81 

1.22 
.93 
1.95 

2.79 
2.11 

1.04 

2.48 
2.14 
1.80 

1.70 
2.47 

2.67 
1.52 

.96 
1.15 

$4.32- 

.96 
3.12 

3.25 

1.55 
1.51 
1.62 
1.67 
1.58 
2.18 

1.89 
2.63 

3.51 
1.44 

1.84 

1.70 
1.34 
2.61 

3.27 
2.53 

1.89 

2.72 
2.57 
2.76 

2.21 
3.43 

3.21 
2.05 

1.20 
1.62 

262 

263 
264 

265 

266 
267 
268 
269 
270 
271 

272 
273 

274 
275 
276 

277 
278 
279 

280 
281 

282 

283 
284 
285 

286 

287 

288 
289 

290 
291 

50 
244 

300 

354 
364 
315 
414 
350 
925 

499 
563 

137 

252 
189 
308 

150 
585 

180 

580 
400 



14 

375 



150 

286 
271 

220 
405 

S245 

205 
280 

142 
150 

77 

700 
378 

90 



204 

223 

19 
26 

195 
45 
24 

90 
20 

37 

184 
95 

76 

350 

86 
300 

129 
121 

284 

441 
450 

834 
358 

206 
158 

60 
285 



:  Including  1  other  member. 
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TABLE  XXIX.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:   AGE, 
CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

NORTH    CAROLINA— Continued. 


Family  number. 

The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

{ 

Sex 

Age 

13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 

14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 

read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

292 
293 
294 
295 
296 
297 
298 
299 
300 
301 
302 
3C3 
304 
305 
306 
307 
308 
309 
310 
311 
312 
313 

314 

315 
316 
317 
318 
319 

320 
321 
322 
323 
324 
325 
326 
327 
328 
329 
330 

American  

M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

Filling  carrier.. 

96 
144 
306 
276 
219 
260 
140 
230 
254 
292 
200 
250 
120 
308 
244 
244 
298 
30 
170 
270 
150 
270 
104 
300 
200 
295 
300 
275 
303 
303 
275 
275 
240 
200 
250 
200 
240 
240 
275 
208 
204 
200 
180 
200 
281 
228 
250 
167 
250 
100 
308 

225 
200 
250 
300 
285 
300 
270 
290 
282 
290 
190 

$G7 
35 
260 
253 
101 
160 
42 
80 
114 
219 
180 
270 
30 
270 
195 
226 
262 
18 
94 
135 
38 
200 
91 
300 
150 
221 
255 
198 
182 
217 
207 
207 
120 
100 
270 
190 
144 
200 
160 
156 
120 
177 
147 
165 
138 
166 
150 
120 
150 
60 
290 

70 
100 
125 
195 
213 
215 
160 
174 
254 
130 
143 

4 
6 
16 
54 
16 
24 
6 
12 
15 
84 
36 
48 
5 
48 
24 
72 
24 
2 
12 
24 
24 
36 
(c) 
(c) 
(c) 
(c) 
(c) 
(c) 
(c) 
(c) 
12 
24 
(c) 
(c) 
36 
72 
36 
36 
12 
12 
40 
40 
72 
84 
12 
24 
24 
24 
36 
(c) 
48 

72 
(e) 
24 
24 
(c) 
(c) 
(c) 
12 
24 
42 
9 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

24 
30 
15 
12 
16 
24 

\Horse   tra- 
/    der. 

}Trllp 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Work  . 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Dead.. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Work. 

American  
\merican 

I 
/ 

Weaver  

Spinner  
Doffer  

\Roving 
t    hand. 

\Idle 

"•} 

••••( 

Winder  
Spinner  

American  

Doffer  
Spinner  

No.. 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 

1 

16 
4 

j-Dead  
JDead 

j 
t 

Spinner  

American 

| 

Dofler  
Weaver  

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

33 

""26" 

14 
12 
12 

26 
18 

j-  Farmer  
|  Overseer... 

|Farmer  

\Second 
/    hand. 

American  

I 

Weaver  
Spinner  

American  

I 

Doffer  
Spooler  

American  

Spinner  

American.... 
American  
American  
American  
American  
American  
American  

I 

: 
::: 

Band  tier  

Doffer  

No.. 

JAway  
>Engineer.  .  . 
JLaborer  
j-Sweeper  
llncapac  
>Divorced... 
JDriver  
j-Dead  
ildle... 

Spinner. 

(c) 
(c) 
(c) 
(c) 
No.. 

(c) 

M 

cc) 
(c) 

Doffer  

Spinner.. 

Spinner  

Spinner..    ' 

Spooler 

No.. 

Yes 

Spinner 

Spinner. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
(c) 

«. 

Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

"Y 

3 

(c) 
(c) 

16 
13 
12 
12 
12 
14 
9 
30 

Spinner  

Spinner  .  . 

Spinner  

Spinner  

American  .  . 

Spinner  
Spinner  

American 

/ 

Spinner  
Spooler  

J 
\R  o  v  i  n  g 
/    hand. 

JDead  

American 

Spinner  
Spinner  

•"•{ 
t 

Spinner  
Spinner  

j-Dead  
Icier  k 

Spinner  

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

«. 

Yes. 

«. 

No.. 
(c) 

(c) 

& 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

"~24~ 
24 
3 
24 
16 

("e 

20 
(c) 
20 
5 

(c) 
(c) 
(c) 
10 
2 

Spinner  

American  

•••( 

Spinner  
Doffer  

Carder  
Speeder  
Farmer.  ... 
Farmer  
Dyehouse 
hand. 
Watchman. 
Farmer  .... 
Clerk  

American 

Doffer  

American  
American  . 

Doffer 

Doffer  

American 

Doffer  .  . 

American    . 

Doffer  

American 

Doffer 

American 

Doffer 

American 

Doffer     

Spare  hand. 
Dead 

American  
American  
American 

Doffer 

Doffer  

Sweeper.  .  . 
Dead  
Farmer  
Incapac  — 
Dead  . 

Doffer 

'  American  
American  



Ball  winder  
Spinner  
Weaver  
Finisher... 

American... 

28 

Weaver  

a  Including  $151  received  from  sale  of  land. 


b  Estimated  value  of  free  rent. 
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)CCUPATION,     AND    EDUCATION     OF    THE    CHILD,     AND    ECONOMIC 
[N  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

NORTH    CAROLINA— Continued. 


r 

Un 
der 
10. 

[emt 

3hild 
ag 

10 
to 
13. 

>ersh 

ren 
;s— 

14 
and 

15. 

ipol 

3f 

16 

and 
ov'r 

fam 

To- 
tal. 

iiy- 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn 
ers. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt 
re- 
tain- 
ed by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Ren 
pasl 
year 

Per  capita 
weekly 
income  of 
family  less 
earnings  of 
children. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Fath- 
er. 

Moth 
er. 

Children- 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

1 
3 

1 
2 
1 
1 

4 

2 

1 
3 
3 

1 
1 
1 

2 
2 

.... 

2 
4 

1 

1 
2 

2 
2 
1 
1 

2 

1 

2 

2 
1 
1 
2 

1 
2 
2 
1 

1 

2 
1 
1 

"i" 

i 

2 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

2 
2 

4 
2 

1 
1 
2 

2 
1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 
3 

1 
1 

"3" 
1 

jj 

1 
1 
4 
2 

1 
2 

i 
i 
i 
i 

4 

7 
10 

10 
8 
5 
6 
11 

6 

8 

5 

8 
7 
7 
5 
6 
5 

8 

7 

7 
4 

4 

3 
6 
6 
10 

8 

5 
5 

7 
5 
3 
9 
2 
7 
4 
4 
7 

3 

3 
5 

5 

4 
3 

4 
5 

5 
4 

3 
3 
4 
5 
4 
2 
3 
4 

3 

6 

3 
3 

3 

2 
5 
3 
4 
2 

3 
3 

6 
4 
2 
4 
1 
3 
2 
3 
4 

$400 



$67 

260 
101 

42 
114 
180 
30 
195 

262 
94 

38 
91 
150 
255 
182 
207 
120 

$35 

253 

160 

80 
219 
270 
270 

226 

18 
135 

200 
300 
221 
198 
217 
207 
100 

$185 

146 
o201 

15 
43 
21 
184 
323 

146 
150 

10 
52 
60 
75 
10 

$687 

1,037 
1,004 

491 
913 
808 
964 
1,959 

1.029 
1,055 

283 
1,043 
849 
1,291 
1,049 
414 
740 
1,059 

650 
1.402 

567 
513 

775 

586 
1,202 
515 
1,500 
670 

430 
620 
1,465 
879 
523 
1,178 
238 
672 
565 
579 
871 

$231 

$21 

60 

48 

20 
33 
29 
,90 
636 

624 
31 

12 
36 
24 
34 

29 
26 
42 
624 

«>24 

48 

624 
O.K. 

42 

642 
24 
36 
42 
36 

31 
24 
30 
31 

48 
38 
626 
O.H 

$2.81 

1.44 
1.43 

.71 
1.39 
1.38 
2.13 
2.69 

2.40 
1.99 

.17 
1.79 
1.15 
2.30 
J.79 

1.67 
2.30 

.74 
2.98 

.74 
.97 

2.26 

2.79 
3.47 
1.17 

2.77 
.91 

1.38 
2.00 
3.68 
2.63 
1.99 
2.06 
.75 
1.37 

$2.98 

2.13 
1.74 

.86 
1.92 
2.42 
2.99 
3.08 

2.46 
2.31 

.94 
2.62 
1.68 
2.85 
2.38 
.80 
1.99 
3.03 

1.22 
3.41 

1.23 
1.76 
3.06 

$378 
353 

354 
537 
337 
320 
555 

277 
203 

189 

75 

207 

416 

"ieo" 
"iso" 

'360" 

160 
660 

326 
473 

600 
128 
206 

$35 

290 
557 
640 

520 

270 

144 
160 

120 
147 
138 

190 

200 
156 

177 
165 

166 
150 

530 

240 
706 

171 

165 

69 

66 
75 

99 
36 

214 

163 
10 
100 
110 

80 

60 
59 
10 
46 
50 
90 
78 
52 
44 

""29" 

305 

257 

273 
390 
100 
150 
300 

150 
270 
450 
250 

""286" 

120 
150 
60 
290 

70 
100 
125 
195 
213 
215 
160 
174 
254 
130 
143 

682 
165 
1,180 

150 
191 

880 
388 
260 

587 

"in" 

267 
233 
305 



.... 

• 

"3" 

"3" 

"i" 

..'...' 



275 

"45" 

31 
26 
41 

1.50 
2.16 
2.00 

:::.:: 

.... 

i 

2 

""89" 

216 
305 

'Not  reported. 
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TABLE  XXIX.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:   AGE, 
CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

NORTH  CAROLINA— Continued. 


The  father. 

The  child.     • 

Membership  of 
family. 

Family  number. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Sex 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 

past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 

write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

331 
332 

333 

334 
335 

336 
337 
338 
339 
340 
341 
342 
343 
344 
345 
346 
347 
348 
349 
350 
351 
352 
353 
354 
355 
356 
357 
358 
359 
360 
361 
362 
363 

364 
365 
366 
367 
368 

369 

370 
371 

372 
373 
374 

375 

376 

377 

American  
American 

M. 
M. 

M. 

M. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

g 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 

M. 

14 
14 

14 

14 
14 

14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 

14 
15 
14 
15 
14 
15 
14 
15 
14 
15 
14 
14 
15 
14 
14 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 

15 
15 

15 

Warper's  helper 
Draw-frame 
tender. 
Stitcher  

250 
100 

300 

154 
275 

270 
125 
250 
284 
40 
259 
294 
250 
200 
295 
250 
220 
275 
290 
176 
300 
120 
262 
295 
100 
300 
167 
167 
248 
265 
305 
100 
287 

280 
250 
306 
300 
200 
250 
252 
262 
260 
260 
200 
200 
200 
292 
288 
294 
282 

100 
300 
305 

300 
225 

230 

$160 
60 

300 

154 
178 

235 
75 

162 
284 
12 
194 
294 
225 
150 
156 
140 
220 
241 
125 
74 
300 
120 
157 
162 
50 
315 
200 
260 
215 
118 
200 
50 
258 

168 
250 
226 
275 
101 
163 
112 
119 
185 
185 
100 
100 
200 
219 
202 
309 
186 

50 
180 
230 

150 

168 

200 

48 
4 

36 

48 
24 

28 
18 
36 
60 
1 
36 
(c) 
60 
24 
33 
36 
(c) 
24 
24 
30 
(«) 
(c) 
24 
18 
36 
24 
24 
24 
24 
18 
(c) 
24 
(c) 

24 
36 
(c) 
(c) 
24 
60 
48 
48 
48 
60 
24 
36 
48 
48 
48 
60 
(c) 

6 
24 

(c) 

24 
60 

36 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

15 
16 

31 

60 
6 

8 
3 
12 
9 
18 

Farmer  
Gin  runner. 

Boss,  weav- 
ing. 
Carpenter.. 
Filling  car- 
rier. 
Dead 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Work. 
Dead.. 
Dead.. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work  . 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

American  — 
American 

.... 

Filling  carrier.. 
Filling  carrier.. 

Spooler 

American  

American  — 



Spooler 

Waste  hand 
Farmer.  .  .. 
Dead  

American 

Spooler  

American 

Weaver  
Weaver  
Weaver  

American  
American 



Fanner  
Weaver  
Incapac  
Incapac  
Dead  

Spinner 

(c) 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
(c) 
No.. 

(c) 
2 
15 
3 
8 
(c) 

American  

Spinner  
Spinner 

American 

Spinner  

Dead  

Spinner 

Laborer  
Idle  

American 

Spinner  

Spinner 

Fifeman  
Gin  runner. 
Incapac  
Oiler  
Machinist.. 
Farmer  
Teamster.  . 
Weaver  
Carpenter.  . 
Dead  

American  
American 

Spinner  

Yes. 
Yes. 
(c) 
(c) 
Yes. 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
(c) 
Yes 
(c) 

Yes 

Yes 
(c) 

& 

Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
No. 
No. 
No. 
(c) 

Yes 

Yes 
(c) 

No. 
No. 

No. 

20 
6 
(c) 
(c) 
15 
24 
10 
32 
20 
36 
27 
35 
(c) 
20 
(c) 

32 
30 

(c) 
(c) 
24 
20 

Spinner 

American 

Smnner  

American  

Spinner. 

Spinner 

Spinner  

Spinner 

Spinner  

Spinner.  . 

American  



Spinner 

Carder  
Sweeper  — 
Weaver.... 
Engineer... 
Laborer  
Merchant.  . 

\Fillingcar- 
j    rier. 

J-Away  

Spinner  . 

American 

Winder  
Spare  hand  
Helper,  knitting 
Cloth-room 
hand. 
Doffer  

American  — 
American 

American  
American  

..... 

Weaver  
Doffer  

I 

Doffer  
Doffer  

/ 
\Sweeper  

j-Wastepickr 
JYarn  baler. 

Painter  

Drayman  .  . 

O  V  e  r  seer, 
card  room 
Dead  
Weaver  
Delivery 
man. 
Dead  
Roving 
hand. 
Idle  

American  

"••I 

Spinner  
Spinner  . 

5 
30 
36 
15 
24 
20 
4 
8 
12 
(c) 

24 
50 

(c) 

35 
20 

Spinner  

American  — 

American... 
American 

Spinner  
Doffer 

Spinner 

Spinner  

Doffer 

Spinner  

Spinner 

Doffer  

American... 
American 

Doffer 

Doffer  

American... 
American 

Doffer         

Doffer  

American 

Doffer  
Doffer... 

American.  .  . 

a  Estimated  value  ol  free  rent. 


^  Including  1  other  member. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND     ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

NORTH  CAROLINA— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tain- 
ed by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 

past 
year. 

Per  capita 
weekly 
income  of 
family  less 
earnings  of 
children. 

Family  number. 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

"3" 
3* 

1 
2 

1 

10 
to 
13. 

14 

and 
15. 

1 
1 

1 

2 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

2 

2 
2 
2 

3 

3 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

16 
and 
ov'r 

Fath- 
er. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

1 
1 

2 

"i" 

i 
i 

1 

2 

1 

3 
1 

"2" 
2 
2 
2 
2 

"3" 

1 
1 
3 
3 

"2" 

1 
3 
3 

1 

"2" 

2 
2 
1 
3 
1 
4 
4 

1 

2 

2 

1 
2 

2 
2 

3 
"4" 
.... 

2 

5 
9 

9 

8 
7 

4 
6 
5 
8 
9 
&8 
3 
9 
4 
7 
5 
7 
7 
7 
6 
&8 
6 
8 
5 
6 
11 
4 
8 
4 
9 
5 
9 
12 

9 

7 
7 
10 
10 

9 

9 
8 

7 
3 
8 

2 
5 

5 

3 
4 

3 

4 
3 

2 
4 
3 
3 
4 
4 
1 
4 
3 
2 
4 
4 
2 
2 
3 
3 
5 
5 
3 
2 

4 
3 
4 
3 
5 
3 
6 
6 

4 

4 
5 

4 

s 

6 

6 

2 

4 
3 
6 

1 
3 

3 

$40 
375 

1,181 

300 
290 

"'280' 
1,000 

$160 
60 

300 

154 
178 

235 
75 

162 
284 
12 
194 
294 

$188 
100 

200 

440 
375 

""235" 
146 

587 
143 

797 

$60 

$448 
535 

1,681 

1,178 
918 

505 
594 
1,344 
879 
439 
1,256 
358 
1,150 
440 
241 
758 
1,120 
676 
300 
978 
896 
1,556 
1,042 

0$30 
26 

120 

34 
47 

26 
36 
a  36 
52 
a  39 
62 
60 
109 
24 
13 
a  27 
26 
29 
18 
72 
42 
42 
0  H 

$1.11 
1.01 

2.95 

2.46 
2.03 

1.30 
1.66 
4.55 
1.43 
.91 
2.55 
.41 
1.98 
1.39 
2.34 
2.38 
2.47 
1.20 
.48 
2.90 
1.43 
4.60 
2.13 

331 
332 

333 

334 
335 

336 
337 
338 
339 
340 
341 
342 
343 
344 
345 
346 
347 
348 
349 
350 
351 
352 
353 
354 
355 
356 
357 
358 
359 
360 
361 
362 
363 

364 

365 
366 
367 
368 

369 

370 
371 

372 
373 

374 

375 
376 

377 

284 
75 

"~4~ 
36 
8 
79 

$136 
297 



$270 



15 



4 
3 
1 

"2 
"3" 

"i" 
i 
.... 

i 
i 

205 
265 

277 

64 
150 

225 
150 
156 

775 
200 

90 

80 



5 
93 
65 
30 

100 

140 

220 
?41 

425 
835 

"isi" 

1 
3 
3 
1 
3 

i 
i 
i 

405 
175 

125 

"235" 

74 
300 
120 
157 
162 
50 
315 
200 
260 
215 
118 
200 
50 
258 

418 

501 
264 
231 
370 

400 

730 
186 

497 
296 
975 
585 
296 

"•596" 
500 
435 
350 
521 
148 
773 
1,145 

300 

590 
423 
91 
195 

470 
623 

407 

300 
436 
300 
180 
402 
520 

'"256" 
225 
316 
182 
173 
500 

300 

25 

90 



1 
1 
2 
5 

i 
.... 

i 

166 
38 
148 
45 
32 
10 
8 
45 
17 
25 

56 

804 
490 
1,579 
745 
977 
800 
963 
575 
1,013 
1,928 

1,074 
1  091 

26 
31 
43 
24 
30 
24 
62 
42 
24 
84 

33 

42 
O.H. 

36 
a  27 

30 

35 
24 

30 
26 
42 

42 
26 

a  12 

2.47 
1.41 
2.21 
2.62 
1.72 
2.81 
1.81 
1.44 
2.06 
2.68 

1.40 

1.62 
2.24 
.61 
1.62 

1.11 

2.49 
1.26 

2.21 
3.91 

4.97 

.58 
1.31 

1.65 



1 
"2" 

2 
.... 

175 
220 

258 

"4i6~ 

2 
3 

3 
1 

3 
3 

; 

1 

"2" 

1 

1 
1 
2 
1 

2 

2 
.... 

------ 

268 
225 
266 

50 

'      381 
390 

125 

1,080 
547 
1,213 

920 

1,893 
711 

855 
790 
2,296 

""569" 
629 

50 

80 
"993" 
210 

185 



197 

159 
135 

40 

50 
180 

765 

350 
300 

260 

230 
150 

1,763 

3 

60 
35 

22 

116 

168 
200 

190 

407 

Not  reported. 
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TABLE  XXIX.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:   AGE, 
CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

NORTH  CAROLINA— Concluded. 


Family  number. 

The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 
U.S. 

Sex 

M. 

M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 

read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 

schoo 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

378 
379 

380 
381 
382 
383 
384 
385 
386 

387 
38S 
389 
390 
391 

392 
393 
394 
395 
396 
397 
398 

399 
400 
401 
402 
403 
404 

405 
406 

407 
408 
409 
410 

411 

412 

American 

15 
15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 

15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 
15 

Weaver  

300 
308 

250 
248 
290 
280 
125 
234 
208 

108 
260 
200 
284 
300 

290 
300 
176 
150 
270 
299 
260 

310 
182 
308 
192 
280 
200 

200 
308 

270 
305 
50 
300 

288 
270 
230 
260 

$345 
135 

250 
170 
190 
210 
95 
70 
166 

65 
234 
170 
211 
190 

217 
405 
176 
90 
220 
215 
220 

360 
84 
270 
164 
210 
150 

100 
150 

270 

275 
38 
250 

165 
162 
115 
130 

48 
12 

<3 

48 
72 
60 
24 
36 

.(«) 
84 
60 
60 

48 

60 
(a) 
84 
(a) 
84 
21 
81 

(«) 

36 
8 
18 

(0) 

48 
12 

(«) 
(a) 
4 
32 

60 
72 

48 
48 

Yes. 

Yes. 

(?) 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

(a) 
Yes. 
No 

9 
53 

«a 

""a" 

5 
12 

28 

(0) 

24 

Carpenter.  . 
Sawmill 
hand. 
Away 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Dead.. 

Home. 
Home. 

American 

Weaver 

American 

Weaver  .  . 

American 

Oiler 

Bricklayer  . 
Engineer.  . 
Sweeper..  . 
Incapac.  .  . 
Carpenter  . 
Driver...  . 

Weaver  .  .  . 
Dead... 

American 

Oiler  

American 

Oiler 

American 

Oiler  

Quiller. 

American 

American 

Draw-  frame 
tender. 
Filling  cutter.. 
Spinner  

American  

American 

American 

Spinner  
Spinner  

Incapac  
Idle.... 

American. 

No.. 

American 

Spinner 

Yes. 
No 

12 

Yarn    i  n  - 
spec  tor. 
Farmer  
Dead 

American 

Spinner.  . 

American 

Spinner 

(0) 

No., 
(a) 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 

(a) 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
(a) 

Yes. 
Yes. 

(a) 
(a) 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

(«) 

•-<«>• 

1 
3 

(•) 

3 
24 
42 
15 

(a) 

22 
50 

(0) 

w 

18 
70 

3 
6 

American  
American 



Spinner  
Spinner 

Dead  
Laborer  
Blacksmith 
Machinist.  . 
Slubber 
tender. 
Dead 

American 

Spinner  
Spooler  
Spooler  

American  

American 

American 

Spooler 

American 

Spooler  

Teamster.  . 
Carder  
Carpenter.  . 
Watchman 
Cloth-room 
hand. 
Fireman  
Superin- 
tendent. 
Incapac  
Farmer  
Carpenter.  . 
Dead  

Cobbler.... 
Roving 
/    hand. 

American 

Spooler 

American 

Spooler.  .  . 

American 

Spooler  

American 

Weaver 

American 

Weaver 

American 

Weaver  

American  
American  
American 

::::: 

Weaver 

Spare  hand  
Helper 

American 

Cigarette  pack- 
er. 
Doffer  

( 

A  merican 

'"[ 

Doffer  
Doffer  

( 

Doffer  

No 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


American. 

American. 
American. 

American. 


11 


12 


Spinner 

Spinner 

Spinner 

Battery  filler 
Battery  filler 

Spinner 

Spinner 

Sweeper 

Speeder 

Speeder 


40 
200 
285 
250 
250 
82 
82 
295 
290 
287 


$11 
84 

200 
52 
60 
20 
41 

119 
$145 

275 


No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

"~2~ 
2 

No 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

3 
3 
6 
6 
10 

•Dead. 


|  Loom  fixer. 


Watchman. 

Roving 

hand. 


Homo. 
Worl:. 


a  Not  reported. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION     OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

NORTH  CAROLINA— Concluded. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tain- 
ed by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year 

Per  capita 
weekly 
income  of 
family  less 
earnings  of 
children. 

Family  number. 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of  — 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

1 
1 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
2 

2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

2 
2 

16 
and 
ov'r 

3 
4 
1 
2 
6 
3 
3 

"3" 
1 
2 

2 

2 

"2 

3 
1 
2 

1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
3 

1 

2 

2 
3 
2 
5 

4 

2 

Fath- 
er. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children- 

Un- 

der 
14. 

14 

and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

2 
.... 

5 
3 

5 
9 
4 
5 
9 
9 
6 

5 
5 
4 
10 
6 

8 
2 
6 
6 
9 
5 
4 

5 
5 
5 
9 
5 
8 

8 
9 

8 
12 
10 

7 

8 
10 

2 

2 

4 
6 
3 
4 
7 
5 
4 

3 
3 
2 
3 

4 

4 
1 
4 
5 
3 
4 
3 

2 
4 
3 
4 
2 
5 

3 
4 

3 
5 
4 
6 

7 
5 

$315 
290 

$345 

$95 
66 

$755 
491 

871 
1,747 
796 
794 
1,744 
1,105 
1,044 

599 
988 
515 
865 
828 

988 
425 
851 
906 
739 
774 
644 

602 
846 
1,768 
820 
498 
1,107 

~493 
1,523 

940 
1  553 

$56 

$52 
54 

48 
33 
26 
42 
639 
31 
39 

21 
624 
31 
31 
630 

O.H. 

$1.58 
2.28 

2.39 
3.37 
2.91 
2.25 
3.52 
2.21 
2.81 

2.05 

2.90 
1.66 
1.26 
2.04 

1  85 

378 
379 

380 
381 
382 
383 
384 
385 
386 

387 
388 
389 
390 
391 

392 
393 
394 
395 
396 
397 
398 

399 
400 
401 
402 
403 
404 

405 
406 

407 
408 
409 
410 

411 
412 

135 

250 
170 
190 
210 
95 
70 
166 

65 
234 
170 
211 
190 

217 
405 

$621 
742 
186 
120 
1,360 
520 
442 

""eoo" 

235 
499 
350 

381 

735 
330 
225 

100 
90 
31 
289 
125 
100 

1 
154 
110 
155 
80 

90 
20 
20 
100 
70 
33 
44 

17 
""183" 

""60 

90 

38 
60 

100 

$208 

531 
156 
125 

"i7o' 

2 

1 

390 
336 

353 

2 

180 





3 

i 

"T 

2 

2 

2 
.... 

"2" 
.... 

208 
300 

""io" 

91 

36 
22 
630 
620 
633 
22 

42 
42 
54 
29 
33 
O.H. 

20 
39 

24 
O  H 

.19 
2.16 
2.62 
1.11 
2.15 
2.04 

.93 
2.93 
5.76 
1.40 
1.11 
2.30 

.94 
2.93 

1.61 
2  05 



""'266' 

210 
175 
250 

135 

176 
90 
220 
215 
220 

360 
84 
270 
164 
210 
150 

100 
150 

270 
275 
38 
250 

327 
245 

520 
516 
235 
351 

225 
462 
315 
385 

"~6i7~ 

125 
620 

570 
893 
290 
1,387 

873 

467 

130 

"226" 
211 
235 

"242' 
"412" 

300 
1,000 
271 
228 
250 

230 
693 

"3" 
"2 

2 
3 

2 
5 
3 

3 

1 
1 
1 

2 
1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 





385 
600 

"~9 

67 
50 

928 
1,646 

1,305 
941 

33 

43 
52 

31 
O.H. 

1.71 
3.84 

2.35 
1.3-4 

38 
179 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


?, 

1 

1 

1 

6 

$173 

$95 

$200 

$231 

$699 

$?7 

$1.29 

$1.94 

3 

5 

5 

4 

$375 

338 

112 

$10 

835 

52 

2.78 

2.78 

5 

7 

3 

300 

61 

30 

391 

36 

.91 

.91 

3 

1 

fi 

5 

72 

292 

539 

903 

36 

1.17 

1.17 

, 

b  Estimated  value  of  free  rent. 
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TABLE  XXIX.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK-   AGE 
CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

SOUTH  CAROLINA— Continued. 


Family  number. 

The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs 
in 

U.S 

Sox 

M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 

M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
l<\ 
F. 
K. 
F. 
F. 

Ag 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 

write 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 

11 
12 

13 

14 

15 
16 

17 

18 

19 
20 
21 

American... 

American... 
American... 

American  

American  
American  

American  
American.... 

American 

-  -  -  1 
| 

8 
10 
13 
14 
8 
11 
14 
8 
12 
13 
8 
12 
13 

8 
12 
13 
8 
11 
13 
9 
10 
12 
14 
9 
10 
12 
15 
9 
10 
13 
14 
15 
9 
10 
14 
15 
9 
11 
9 
11 
9 
11 
13 
9 
11 
13 
9 
11 
13 
14 
9 
11 
13 
15 
9 
11 
13 
15 

DofTer..., 

171 
276 
278 
270 
300 
300 
300 
104 
264 
280 
200 
140 
185 

115 
170 
170 
200 
200 
308 
250 
275 
275 
285 
290 
294 
295 
294 
200 
240 
240 
240 
220 
100 
150 
280 
280 
145 
275 
100 
150 
280 
280 
280 
25 
220 
225 
295 
275 
295 
300 
200 
250 
281 
284 
130 
2(>0 
280 
280 

50 
135 
172 
315 
180 
234 
312 
44 
198 
210 
50 
101 
139 

16 
104 
120 
40 
44 
231 
125 
179 
198 
275 
150 
150 
150 
220 
50 
90 
100 
120 
180 
50 
75 
280 
280 
73 
119 
50 
75 
84 
112 
168 
10 
120 
135 
30 
125 
112 
225 
75 
125 
281 
284 
59 
168 
224 
224 

12 
48 
60 
84 
24 
36 
36 
4 
42 
42 
12 
24 
36 

18 
18 
18 
(&) 
6 
15 
12 
12 
24 
36 
18 
34 
60 
96 
12 
17 
17 
17 
17 
6 
12 
40 
72 
6 
24 
6 
12 
12 
24 
60 
1 
10 
10 
13 
13 
13 
13 
24 
36 
54 
72 
5 
36 
60 
60 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 

No.. 
Yes. 

(6) 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No 

2 
""2" 
""3" 

""16 
9 
16 

16 

8 
10 
15 
(b) 
12 
24 

No!". 
No.. 
2 
3 
6 
9 
10 

>Incapac  .  .  . 

Weaver... 

Roving 
hand. 

Teamster.  . 
Dead 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Work. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home.; 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Work. 

Home. 
Home. 

Dead  . 
Home. 

Home. 

Doffer. 

Doffer... 
Winder  

Doffer 

Spinner... 

Spinner 

Sweeper  
Doffer 

Doffer  

Battery  filler.  .  . 
Spinner 

Draw-fr  am  e 
tender. 
Spinner  

Spinner 

Spinner... 
Helper  
Helper 

Mechanic  .  . 
Spooler  

Laborer  

Roving 

hand. 

Slasher  ten- 
der. 

Stitcher.  .  .  . 
Driver  

Deserter... 
Laborer  

Farmer  

Filling  car- 
rier. 

Span-  hand. 

Doffer  

Spinner 

Doffer  

Spinner. 

Spinner... 
Helper  
Spinner 

Spinner  

Winder 

Band  maker  
Spinner. 

No.. 
No.. 

No 

3 

Spinner 

American  

American  
American  

American 

:::! 

•-'• 

Spinner  

Spare  hand  
Band  cutter.... 
Band  cutter.  .  . 
Doffer  

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No 

"    ~6 
10 

4 
2 
4 
6 
5 

Spinner  
Sweeper  
Doffer  

Weaver's  helper 
Battery  filler.  . 
Sweeper  

Spinner 

American 

Sweeper  

No 

Spinner  
Spinner 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

10 
20 
24 

American  
American  

Spinner  
Spinner  .  . 

Sweeper  
Spinner  
Sweeper  
Spinner  
Spinner  

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

""3" 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

12 
12 
18 
18 

American  

I 

Spinner  

Spinner  

Spin  nor 

Spinner  
Spinner  

a  Including  1  other  member. 


b  Not  reported. 
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OCCUPATION,     AND     EDUCATION     OF    THE    CHILD,     AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tain- 
ed by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  capita 
weekly 
income  of 
family  less 
earnings  of 
children. 

mily  number. 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
o'vr 

Fath- 
er. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 

14 

and 

16 
and 

Un- 
der 

Un- 
der 

14. 

15. 

over. 

16. 

14. 

03 

PM 

3 

2 

1 

0 

10 

6 

1857 

$315 

$683 

$30 

$1,385 

$36 

$1.37 

$1.98 

3 

1 

1 

1 

g 

5 

356 

414 

312 

312 

35 

1,429 

O.H. 

1.69 

2.44 

3 

2 

2 

9 

6 

257 

452 

675 

15 

1,399 

$396 

65 

2.02 

2.02 

2 

2 

1 

ag 

6 

625 

$450 

290 

100 

1,286 

2,751 

36 

5.92 

5.92 

2 

2 

2 

7 

5 

240 



258 

140 

638 

24 

1.09 

1.09 

1 

2 

3 

8 

7 

308 

315 

588 

64 

1,275 

36 

2.31 

2.31 

1 

4 

2 

1 

110 

5 

295 

50? 

275 

20 

1,092 

39 

.61 

1.13 

1 

1 

2 

I 

1 

7 

6 

193 

450 

220 

217 

c226 

1,306 

36 

1.75 

2.35 

1 

3 

2 

2 

q 

6 

125 

240 

300 

15 

680 

52 

.30 

.94 

1 

4 

2 

2 

1 

11 

6 

295 

125 

560 

280 

15 

1,275 

36 

1.03 

2.01 

1 

3 

1 

2 

8 

5 

185 

192 

469 

5 

851 

136 

36 

1.58 

1.58 

1 

3 

1 

6 

4 

50 

190 

125 

365 

30 

.77 

.77 

1 

2 

2 

<i 

3 

364 

364 

27 

1 

3 

2 

1 

8 

5 

280 



265 



150 

3 

698 

36 

1.04 

1.04 

1 

• 

2 

1 

4 

10 

8 

250 

267 

225 

716 

11 

1,469 

197 

39 

1.88 

2.31 

1 

' 

2 

1 

2 

10 

7 

233 

481 

284 

469 



1,467 

36 

1.35 

1.90 

2 

• 

2 

1 

2 

11 

7 

208 



451 

!>_'! 

4(10 

15 

1,358 

52 

1.19 

1.59 

2 

•Including  $30  received  from  sale  of  cow. 
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TABLE  XXIX.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:   AGE 
CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

SOUTH  CAROLINA— Continued. 


Family  number. 

The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Sex 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 

28 
29 

30 

31 
32 
33 
34 

35 

36 
37 
38 
39 

40 
41 

42 

43 
44 

45 

American  
American 

.... 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 

M. 

F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

9 
11 
14 
9 
11 
14 
9 
11 
14 
9 
11 
15 
9 
12 
13 
9 
12 
14 
9 
13 
9 
13 
9 
13 
15 
9 
14 
9 
14 
9 
14 
9 
14 
9 
14 
15 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
11 
15 
10 
10 
12 

10 
11 

10 
11 
10 
11 
10 

11 

13 

Sweeper  
Sweeper  
Doffer 

50 
185 
308 
250 
250 
250 
280 
280 
280 
250 
286 
250 
300 
290 
300 
260 
260 
182 
260 
260 
150 
260 
27 
250 
285 
295 
295 
200 
285 
250 
200 
160 
150 
260 
260 
260 
90 
130 
290 
260 

196 
196 
195 
192 
100 
120 
280 

140 
140 

100 
200 
150 
250 
24 
30 
30 

$10 
110 
231 
125 
225 
240 
168 
196 
210 
100 
210 
129 
90 
189 
180 
110 
195 
182 
156 
130 
38 
2fiO 
11 
163 
330 
148 
221 
80 
257 
160 
260 
43 
55 
60 
175 
234 
42 
60 
178 

96 
63 
62 
67 
88 
42 
50 
200 

70 
70 

50 
75 
60 
135 
16 
40 
46 

(1 

14 
12 

48 

(8 

48 
72 
12 
24 
48 
36 
72 
72 
15 
24 
24 
24 
24 
(a) 
12 
1 
48 
48 
24 
60 
8 
120 
24 
48 
36 
72 
12 
48 
60 
6 
8 
12 
12 

24 
24 
24 
24 
5 
5 
24 

s 
8 

5 
12 
6 
14 
1 
2 

2 

No.. 

Slasher  ten- 
der. 

[Roving 
f    hand. 

1  S  e  c  o  n  d 
|    hand. 

1  Picker  

Spooler  

Section 
hand. 

j-Creeler  
Weaver  

[Draw-frame 
[    tender. 

>  Pressman.  . 
>  Wheelman. 
j-Carpenter.. 
j-Dead  

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Dead.. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Work. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Dead- 
Home. 

Work.! 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No 

6 
12 

Sweeper  

Spinner  . 

American  — 
American  

..... 

Spinner  
Spinner  

No.. 

No. 

1 

Spinner 

No.. 
No. 

Doffer  
Spinner 

No 

Doffer  
Spinner  

No.. 

American  
American 

No 

Spinner  
Sweeper  

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

3 
2 
5 
36 
48 

Spinner 

Sweeper  

Doffer 

American 

Doffer  

Sweeper  

American 

Spinner  
Battery  filler... 
Weaver  
Spinner  

No 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 

(a) 
(a) 

No.. 

3 
20 
2 
2 
2 
2 
6 
6 
3 

(0) 

(a) 

American 

Doffer 

American 

Spinner  

Spinner  

American  

Doffer  
Sweeper  

American  — 

Sweeper  

American  — 

American  — 
American 

..... 

Spinner... 

Spinner 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 

16 

8 

Upeeder.... 

Loom  fixer  . 
Dead  

Spinner  . 

Doffer  
Sweeper 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

34 
24 
4 

27 

12 
12 
12 
!l 
27 
27 
36 

25 
25 

American  

Doffer 

American 

Spinner 

Sweeper  
Section 
man. 

>Away  

•Carder  

Master  me- 
chanic. 

Farmer  
iDead  

American 

Spooler 

• 

Sweeper 

Doffer  

Doffer 

Spooler  

Sweeper 

Sweeper  

American... 

Draw-f  r  a  m  e 
tender. 
Draw-f  r  a  m  e 
tender. 
Draw-f  r  a  m  e 
tender. 
Spinner 

American  
American  

American 

Spinner 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

5 
2 

4 
18 

27 

27 

Winder  

Winder  
Weaver's  helper 
Weaver's  helper 
Weaver's  helper 

Weaver  

Not  reported. 


&  Including  1  other  member. 
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^v,JPATION,     AND    EDUCATION     OF    THE    CHILD,     AND    ECONOMIC 
[N   DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA— Continued. 


M 
C 

der 

' 

3 
3 

i 

! 

; 
: 

: 

emb 

hild 
age 

10 
to 
13. 

ershi 

ren  c 
s— 

14 

and 
15. 

p  of 

f 

16 
and 
OV'T 

2 

1 

family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tain- 
ed by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  capita 
weekly 
income  of 
family  less 
earnings  of 
children. 

Family  number. 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

6 
4 
4 

7 

5 
4 

3 
3 
5 

4 
3 
3 
5 

4 

2 
2 
3 
2 

4 

5 
3 

3 
4 

5 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Fath- 
er. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

SI  20 
350 
3(14 

310 

459 
305 

286 

14 

and 
15. 

S231 
240 
210 

129 
182 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

1 
1 
1 

1 

2 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

3 

3 
2 

2 
2 

3 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

610 
5 

7 

10 

8 
8 

6 
6 

68 

5 
5 
4 
5 

7 

6 
5 
5 
6 

7 

9 
8 

5 
6 

5 

$339 
150 
493 

328 

289 
307 

250 
558 
294 

300 
375 
260 

$391 

657 
309 

817 

rfiO 

10 

75 
«*66 

.") 
12 
17 

26 
30 

«78 

$1,098 

740 
1,127 

1  ,  434 

1,132 

860 

541 
868 
1,095 

872 
742 
758 
449 

1,011 

553 
568 
720 
613 

333 

1,097 
1.707 

235 

640 

OB2 

$316 

$36 
39 
52 

65 

62 
52 

26 
39 
42 

48 
24 
52 
18 

52 

36 
36 
26 
65 

18 

52 

/  72 

30 

27 
42 

$1.44 
.58 
1.52 

1.91 

1.62 
.90 

.82 
1.83 
1.42 

1.93 
1.56 
1.63 
1.35 

1.49 

1.64 
1.95 
2.08 
1.66 

.15 

1.72 
3.77 

.42 
1.43 

3.15 

$1.88 
1.50 
2.10 

2.16 

1.62 
1.33 

.82 
1.83 
2.21 

2.78 
2.55 
2.88 
1.56 

2.61 

1.64 
1.95 
2.08 
1.66 

.39 

1.72 
3.77 

.42 
1.43 

3.15 

22 
23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 

35 

36 
37 
38 
39 

40 

41 
42 

43 

44 

45 

298 

174 

148 
80 
160 
43 

60 
42 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

2 

330 

221 
257 
260 
55 

409 

280 
177 

10 

$79 

272 

510 
503 

32 

8 
153 
30 
20 

53 

153 
172 

1 

1 
1 

1 

60 

355 
312 

200 
497 

178 
96 

192 

292 
140 

125 

I!),', 

102 



ss 

412 
1  ,  395 
110 

422 

398 

240 



445 

2 

c  Including  $32  received  from  sale  of  cow. 
d  Including  $35  received  from  sale  of  cow. 

49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 56 


« Including  $18  received  from  sale  of  cow. 
/  Estimated  value  of  free  rent. 
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TABLE  XXIX.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:   AGE, 
CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

SOUTH  CAROLINA— Continued. 


Family  number. 

The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 
U.S. 

Sex 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

46 
47 

48 

49 

50 
51 

52 

53 
54 
55 

BQ 

57 
58 

59 
60 

61 
62 

63 
64 

M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 

M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 

M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F 

10 
11 
13 
10 
11 
13 
15 
10 
11 
13 
15 
10 
11 
13 
15 
10 
11 
14 
10 
11 
•15 
10 
11 
15 
10 
12 
10 
12 
10 
12 
10 
12 

13 

10 
12 
13 
10 
12 
13 
15 
10 
12 
13 
15 
10 
12 
14 
10 
12 
14 
10 
12 
14 

10 
12 
14 

10 

i  12 
14 

Doffer  

260 
260 
160 
200 
300 
300 
300 
250 
215 
215 
230 
280 
280 
280 
280 
280 
280 
286 
150 
200 
200 
150 
295 
290 
295 
300 
142 
266 
130 
208 
130 
260 

2(iO 

130 
275 
280 
150 
224 
262 
290 
96 
230 
150 
229 
260 
280 
260 
200 
300 
250 
220 
280 
180 

275 
275 
275 
290 
290 
250 

$130 
150 
115 
150 
225 
225 
225 
150 
150 
200 
185 
90 
110 
260 
224 
129 
189 
260 
60 
100 
200 
67 
220 
174 
177 
195 
57 
133 
78 
125 
39 
160 

180 

33 
193 
245 
37 
187 
240 
338 
21 
173 
83 
172 
195 
210 
260 
150 
225 
185 
88 
196 
135 

114 
207 
207 
200 
290 
160 

12 
24 
24 
36 
36 
60 
72 
13 
13 
13 
13 
12 
24 
24 
24 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
60 
12 
24 
60 
16 
16 
7 
20 
6 
48 
8 
54 

54 

5 
12 
36 
6 
36 
36 
36 
7 
24 
30 
24 
18 
36 
36 
24 
24 
48 
9 
36 
72 

<8 

48 
12 
24 
60 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

6 
8 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

>Dead 

Home. 
Work. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Some. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Work. 

Dead- 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Work. 
Home. 

Doffer 

Spinner  

>Dead 

Doffer  . 

Doffer  

Doffer  
Doffer 

(Roving 
hand. 

[inspector... 

Dead  
Dead 

Doffer  

Doffer  

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

2 
5 
5 
18 
18 
27 
45 
6 
15 
5 
8 
10 
24 

American  

Spinner  
Doffer 

Spinner  

Spinner  

American 

Spinner  

Spinner 

Spinner  

American 

Carder 

Sweeper  
Spinner  

American 

Spinner 

Elevator 
man. 

JMachinist.. 

\Cloth-room 
f    hand. 

Fpeeder.... 
>ead  

Warp  bander... 
Doffer 

No 

Spinner  

Yes. 
No.. 

2 

Doffer  

American  

Doffer  
Band  maker... 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 

6 
9 
9 
36 
18 
4 
2 

3 

18 
18 
24 
12 
12 
12 
18 
1 
2 
9 
8 
18 
18 
18 
10 
10 
10 
18 
16 
(a) 

American  — 
American 

..... 

Doffer  

Doffer 

Tacker  
Draw  -frame 
tender. 
Draw  -frame 
tender. 
Spinner  

i  Weaver  

Icarpenter.. 

1 
^Carder  

8  Section 
hand. 

9  Dead... 

Spinner 

Spinner  

Sweeper 

Spinner  

American 

Spinner  
Weaver 

Spinner  

Doffer  

American 

Spinner  
Spinner  
Doffer 

Sweeper  

American 

Winder 

Doffer  

Doffer  . 

American  

Doffer 

1R  o  v  i  ng 
hand. 

iDeserter... 
icarder  

Sweeper  
Spinner  
Draw  -frame 
tender. 
Sweeper 

American 

Doffer 

No 

American  

Spinner  

No.. 

Doffer 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

24 
16 

Doffer  

Spinner... 

a  Not  reported. 
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PUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA— Continued. 


'. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

: 

2 

2 

1 

5 
3 

3 
1 

4 

•2 

4 

; 

3 

emb 

,hild 
age 

10 
to 

13. 

3 
3 

3 

3 

2 

2 
2 

2 
2 

2 
3 

3 
3 

3 
2 

2 
2 

2 
.2 

ershi 

ren  e 

s  — 

14 
and 
15. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

pof 
>f 

16 
and 
ov'r 

2 

1 

4 

2 

fami 

To- 
tal. 

iy- 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

3 

5 

6 

7 

3 
4 

5 
3 

3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
4 

4 

7 

4 
5 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tain- 
ed by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  capita 
weekly 
income  of 
family  less 
earnings  of 
children. 

Ban 

Moth- 
er. 

lings  of— 

Other. 

Fath- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

4 
8 

6 

10 

10 

6 
6 

11 

8 

7 
5 

9 
9 

12 

6 

5 
10 

5 

9 

¥401 
600 
500 

460 

318 

160 

287 

87? 

$33 
50 

$434 
1,490 
850 

1,131 

1,633 

425 
651 

1,211 

580 

588 
429 

1,171 
1,619 

1,039 
1,039 

925 
1,614 

624 
1,238 

$18 
36 
26 

52 

52 

41 
62 

48 
36 

52 
26 

52 

72 

48 
52 

24 
52 

12 
36 

$0.16 
1.60 
.53 

.86 

2.03 

.21 
.61 

1.47 
.94 

1.06 
.19 

1.50 
1.75 

.95 
1.20 

1.40 
2.30 

.37 
1.26 

$0.16 
2.14 
1.12 

1.29 

2.53 

.85 
1.17 

1.47 
.94 

1.06 
.19 

1.50 
2.47 

1.22 
2.03 

2.12 
2.56 

1.17 
1.60 

$165 
200 

$1.50 

$225 
185 

224 

260 

200 
174 

$465 

230 
1,015 

435 

17 

40 

65 
130 

104 
70 

20 
15 

$294 

60 

300 
320 

365 

190 

203 

35 

379 

471 

464 

277 
405 

375 

284 

321 
490 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
2 

1 
3 

1 

400 
339 

191 
350 

338 

172 
260 

185 
135 

207 
160 

300 
435 

384 

180 

43 

15 

24 

65 
15 

300 
890 

290 

96 

293 

290 

5 
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TABLE  XXIX.— CHILDREN  UNDER  Itt  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:   AGE, 
CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY, 
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Family  number. 

The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of  — 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Sex 

M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 

f: 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 

£ 

F. 
1C. 

M. 
P. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

Age 

10 
12 
14 
10 
12 
14 
10 
12 
14 
10 
12 
14 
10 
12 
14 
10 
12 
14 
10 
12 
14 
10 
12 
14 
10 
12 
14 
15 
10 
12 
15 
10 
12 
15 
10 
12 
15 
10 
12 
15 
10 
13 
10 
13 
10 
13 
10 
13 
10 
13 
10 
13 
10 
13 
10 
13 
15 
10 
13 
15 
10 
13 
15 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 

work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 

since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

6 
12 
12 

24 
48 
72 
12 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
12 
12 
12 
3 
15 
72 
12 
48 
72 
24 
36 
54 
54 
24 
24 
48 
12 
12 
36 
5 
60 
84 
(a) 

(0) 

(a) 
15 
36 
36 
48 
4 
4 
18 
12 
12 
72 
24 
48 
24 
72 
24 
48 
48 
24 
24 
24 
12 
36 
36 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Father.  ' 

Moth- 
er. 

65 
66 

67 
68 

69 
70 

71 

72 

73 

74 
75 
76 

77 

78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 

85 
H6 
87 

American 

Doffer  

150 
275 
255 
260 
280 
2CO 
200 
240 
250 
72 
79 

$90 
140 
150 
156 
238 
228 
40 
175 
180 
25 
43 
54 
171 
224 
219 
140 
150 
150 
18 
17 
100 
23 
162 
224 
65 
147 
250 
225 
183 
155 
229 
175 
220 
250 
55 
214 
264 
93 
145 
112 
65 
65 
100 
135 
45 
48 
221 
295 
50 
246 
180 
200 
300 
250 
30 
36 
190 
170 
190 
180 
SO 
167 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No 

16 
24 
24 
7 
12 
12 

>Yard  boss.. 
Icarpenter.. 
1  Laborer  
Dead  

Grocer  

[Roving 
1    hand. 

1  Farmer  
is  weeper  

!  Insurance 
agent. 

loead  

1  Farmer  

Roving 
hand. 

Icarder  

VCarpenter.. 

\Tiestraight- 
f    ener. 

jspooler  
jspooler  
{•Cobbler  
jldle 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Dead.. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Dead.  . 

Doffer  

American 

Spinner  

Doffer  

Spinner  
Spinner  

1 

Spinner 

Doffer  

Doffer 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

5 

19 
18 
30 
1 
8 
10 
18 
20 
25 
25 
20 
20 

"(•)" 

(a) 

2 
2 

2 
2 

4 
4 
10 
21 
26 
30 
24 

Tacker  

Doffer 

American 

Cloth  inspector. 
Spinner  

72 
285 
298 
292 
260 
280 
285 
83 
83 
220 
50 
270 
280 
200 
260 
260 
234 
305 
258 
305 
295 
295 
300 
115 
285 
275 
278 
290 
224 
130 
130 
200 
260 
90 
95 
260 
295 
100 
300 
MO 
2SO 
300 
250 
60 
60 
270 
290 
275 
285 
•_>!)!> 
285 
200 

Spinner... 
Doffer  

Spinner 

Spinner  

American  

Spinner 

Helper  

Spinner  
Spinner  

Fiecer 

Spinner  

Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner  

American 

Spinner  
Spinner  

Doffer 

Doffer  

Doffer     

Doffer  

Spooler  

Spare  hand  
Spinner  

Doffer 

American 

Spinner  

No 

Spinner  
Spinner  

(«) 
(a) 
(«) 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

(a)' 

(«) 
(a) 

23 
23 

American  

Doffer  

Doffer 

Doffer  

Spare  hand  
Doffer  
Sweeper  
Doffer 

American  
American  
American  — 

No.. 
No.. 
No 

Doffer  

No.. 
No 

Spooler  
Spinner  

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 

9 
18 
18 
18 
18 
9 

A  merican  
American  

American  



Spinner  
Doffer  
Spinner  
Spinner  
Sweeper  
Dotfer  
Spinner  
Doffer  

JDead  

Shopkeeper 

Cloth-room 
hand. 

Incapac  

No.. 

No 

American  

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Y«s 

2 
14 
14 
16 
30 
20 

Spinner  
Doffer 

American  

Spinner  

Spinner 

Spinner  

«  Not  reported. 
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PUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
[N  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA— Continued. 


1- 

c 

Un- 

emb 

hild 

age 

10 
to 
13. 

srshi 

rcn  o 

s— 

14 
and 
15. 

3  Of 

f 

16 
and 
ov'r 

fami 

To- 
tal. 

iy. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tain- 
ed by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

$48 
52 
52 
24 

24 
36 

36 
44 
65 

24 

O  11 

Per  capita 
weekly 
income  of 
family  less 
earnings  of 
children. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Fath- 
er. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

$230 
394 
215 
68 

395 
290 

33 
185 
212 

338 

395 

269 

238 

130 
235 

93 

516 
296 
380 
550 

14 
and 
15. 

$150 
228 
180 
54 

219 
150 

100 
224 
475 

229 

250 
264 

112 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

2 
2 
3 

1 

1 
2 

2 
5 

2 

1 

2 

3 
1 

3 
2 
3 

5 

4 
1 

1 

2 
2 
2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
2 
2 

2 

2 
2 

2 

2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 
3 

2 

2 

1 
3 

1 
1 
1 
3 
1 

9 
9 
8 
6 

6 
10 

7 
7 
11 

6 

5 

8 

7 

8 
8 

8 
7 
8 
12 
4 

6 

6 
4 
4 

4 

7 

6 
4 
5 

3 

4 
6 

4 

.     4 
6 

4 
4 
4 
4 
3 

$400 
280 
217 

S480 
536 

?28 
23 
35 
70 

$1,288 
1,461 
647 
253 

954 
1,335 

889 
651 
1,187 

$146 

$1.94 
1.79 
.61 

.42 

1.09 
1.72 

2.08 
.66 
.87 

.14 

87 

$2.26 
2:28 
1.04 
.59 

1.79 
2.01 

2.35 
1.28 
1.70 

.88 

1.83 
2.58 

1.10 

.98 
2.39 

.64 
1.86 
1.20 
1.06 
.59 

1.59 
1.54 

2.00 

61 

340 
325 

385 
200 
500 

154 

520 
365 

50 
0 
42 

45 

75 
20 

14 
15 

100 
40 
149 
54 
10 

612 

870 
1,343 

639 

539 
1,228 

361 
1,192 
795 
1,039 
672 

895 

840 

975 

150 
314 

275 

304 
168 

123 
270 
100 

476 

90 
825 

45 
366 
250 
605 
112 

39 

513 

154 
100 

58 

39 

39 

52 

52 
26 
36 
65 
24 

52 
24 

42 

1.95 

.79 

.98 
2.39 

.64 
1.86 
1.20 
1.06 
.59 

1.23 
.96 

1.59 

1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

10 

6 

7 

5 

4 

5 

600 
280 

66 
360 

247 

190 
180 

148 

20 

580 
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TABLE  XXIX.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:    AGE, 
CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

SOUTH  CAROLINA— Continued. 


1 

88 
89 

90 

91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 

97 
98 

99 

100 

101 
102 
103 

104 
105 

106 
107 
108 

109 

110 
111 

112 

113 
114 
115 

The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 
U.S. 

Sex 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 

read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

American  

1 

M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 

fc 

M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 

10 
14 
10 
14 
10 
15 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 

11 
11 
11 
11 
13 
13 
14 
11 
11 
15 
11 
12 
11 
12 
11 
12 
11 
12 
12 
14 
11 
12 
13 
14 
11 
12 
14 
11 
12 
14 
11 
12 
14 
11 
12 
15 
11 
15 
11 
13 
11 
13 

11 
13 
11 
13 
11 
13 

Spinner  

288 
252 
280 
290 
210 
260 
72 
160 
150 
290 
24 
70 

152 
200 
280 
150 
280 
288 
280 
276 
290 
297 
190 
280 
280 
280 
200 
282 
175 
160 
180 
175 
275 
270 
290 
275 
150 
150 
150 
291 
291 
180 
300 
296 
295 
280 
280 
48 
145 
215 
216 
260 
150 
265 

262 
262 
144 
276 
260 
297 

$127 
245 
98 
148 
51 
204 
36 
80 
112 
174 
10 
10 

45 

70 
168 
105 
196 
196 
168 
193 
162 
178 
95 
168 
210 
224 
90 
175 
131 
131 
90 
131 
100 
135 
170 
200 
50 
75 
75 
200 
200 
135 
75 
163 
162 
84 
112 
12 
80 
251 
90 
155 
90 
265 

151 

189 
58 
283 
104 
260 

18 
72 
36 
60 
12 
12 
3 
7 
21 
30 
1 
3 

6 
24 
24 
7 
72 
48 
72 
36 
36 
72 
8 
18 
24 
24 
12 
18 
48 
48 
24 
72 
24 
36 
48 
72 
36 
36 
36 
12 
24 
36 
27 
56 
56 
12 
.36 
2 
6 
60 
12 
24 
6 
24 

23 
36 
6 
24 

24 
42 

No.. 



Roving 
hand. 

Dparl 

Home. 

Work. 

Home. 

Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Work. 
Work. 

Home. 

Home. 

Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Dead  . 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Work. 
Work. 

Spinner  

No.  . 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

..... 

10 
30 
30 

'"24" 

(a) 
27 
35 

6 
9 
18 
28 
10 
28 
27 
8 
8 
12 

1 

Ball  winder  
Sweeper  

Dparl 

American  
American  

—  I 

Spare  hand  
Weaver 

Loom  fixer. 
Dead  
Card  grinder 
Cobbler  
Section  hand 
Cloth-room 
hand. 
Cleaner  
Incapac  

Foreman... 

Carder  

Deserter  

Slasher  ten- 
der. 

Speeder  
Laborer  

Clerk. 

Sweeper... 

American 

Doffer.. 

American..  . 

Doffer  
Drawer 

American 

American  

Helper  

American 

Spinner 

American  
American  — 

American 

Spooler 

Spinner 

Doffer 

Doffer  

Doffer  
Spinner  
Spinner  

Spinner  
Doffer 

Sweeper  

American  

Sweeper  
Doffer  

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No 

""36" 
36 
20 
27 

American  

Spinner  

American  

Doffer 

Doffer  

American.... 
American... 

Doffer  
Spinner 

No 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

15 
20 
20 
26 

Spinner..  . 
Doffer  
Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner 

Dead 

No 

American 

Spinner  
Doffer 

No 

Clerk  
Dead  

Sweeper  

Spare  hand. 
Carpenter.  . 

Incapac  
[Teamster  .  . 

i-Dpid 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

16 
17 
24 

Doffer 

American 

Spare  hand  
Doffer 

Doffer  
Doffer 

No.. 
No 

American  

American  
American  

American  . 

Band  maker... 
Doffer  . 

No 

No 

Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

"V 

18 
13 

27 

22 

41 

Sweeper.  .  . 

Doffer  
Sweeper 

Dr  a  \\--f  r  a  m  e 
tender. 
Doffer  

American  

Spinner 

Doffer  

Spinner  
Doffer  

[Carder  

.... 

Spinner  

No.. 

Not  reported. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tain- 
ed by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  capita 
weekly 
income  of 
family  less 
earnings  of 
children. 

1 

>>  • 

52 

88 

89 

90 

91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 

97 
98 

99 

100 

101 
102 

103 
104 

105 

106 
107 
108 
109 

110 
111 

112 

113 
114 
115 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of  — 

Other. 

Un- 
der 

10. 

10 

to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
ov'r 

Fath- 
er. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

$245 

148 
204 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

2 

1 

1 
2 
3 
2 

"2" 

5 
1 

5 
3 

4 
2 

1 
3 

1 

3 

1 

: 

3 

3 
3 

1 

1 

2 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

4 

2 

2 
2 

2 
3 

3 

3 
2 
2 

2 

2 
2 

2 

2 
2 
2 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

6 

4 

5 

7 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 

8 
5 

18 

10 

3 

8 

b7 
8 

11 

5 

6 
6 

10 

5 
6 

8 

8 
6 

7 

3 

3 

3 

3 
2 

2 
4 
2 
5 

3 

2 

12 

6 

3 
3 

3 

6 

7 

3 

4 
5 

6 

3 
4 

6 

4 
3 
4 

$312 

$75 

$127 

98 

51 
36 

$91 
5 

$775 

326 

468 

807 
277 
'  605 
1,094 
594 
377 

393 
190 

3,388 

1,270 

388 
744 

665 
698 

1.450 

200 
1,310 
834 

799 

714 
943 

1,870 

658 
581 
656 

$52 

26 

52 

52 
26 
36 
42 
31 
36 

39 

24 

120 

27 

36 
36 

20 
65 

36 
24 

$1.29 

.38 

.82 
2.12 
.76 
1.90 
3.54 
2.25 
1.18 

.84 
.46 

2.73 

1.42 

.80 
.75 

1.10 
.52 

1.48 

$2.08 

1.10 

1.60 

2.12 
.76 
1.90 
3.54 
2.25 
1.18 

.84 
.46 

2.91 

1.76 

.80 
.75 

1.10 
.83 

1.83 

.29 
2.92 
1.91 

1.16 

2.44 
2.24 

3.64 

.76 

.77 
.80 

$213 
315 

456 

"'375' 

260 
580 
248 

280 
1,049 
250 

117 

80 
112 

80 
118 
90 
4 
2 

30 

5 
15 

.... 

2 

174 
10 

570 

.... 

3 

38 
120 

10 

45 
70 

665 

355 

263 
434 

117 

1 

1 

1 
6 

2 

168 
'178 

1,506 

487 

120 

295 
400 

35 

285 

265 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
2 

2 

4 
1 

352 

405 

125 
400 
238 

196 

80 
245 

355 

131 

200 

75 
135 
162 

12 
251 

180 
510 

50 

650 

156 

381 
392 

' 

125 
22 

2 

50 

59 
25 



24 

72 

52 

24 
39 

36 

36 
20 
20 

2.48 
1.39 

1.14 

1.47 
2.24 

3.64 

.76 
.77 
.80 

412 
435 

256 
1,456 
243 

$126 

782 

50 

sun 

240 
100 

341 
384 

192 

>>  Including  1  other  member. 
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TABLE  XXIX.— CHILDREN  UNDER  1(3  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK     AGE 
CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY ! 

SOUTH  CAROLINA— Continued. 


j 

1 

a 

* 

1 

116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 

125 
126 
127 
128 
129 

130 
131 

132 
133 
134 
135 
13C 
137 
138 

The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 
U.S. 

Sex 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupatten  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

American 

1 

M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 

P. 

F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
If. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 

t 
ft 

11 
13 
11 
13 
11 
13 
11 
13 
11 
13 
11 
13 
11 
13 
11 
13 
11 
13 
11 
13 
14 
11 
13 
14 
11 
13 
14 
11 
13 
14 
11 
13 

14 
11 
13 
14 
11 
13 
14 
•15 
11 
13 
15 
11 
13 
15 
11 
13 
15 
11 
13 
15 
11 
13 
15 
11 
13 
15 
11 
13 
LS 

Doffer  

145 
290 
115 
225 
262 
262 
30 
280 
280 
180 
180 
264 
100 
150 
162 
172 
300 
298 
260 
280 
280 
280 
260 
260 
285 
275 
300 
245 
273 
262 
126 
275 

285 
235 
285 
290 
291 
282 
294 
294 
252 
264 
204 
300 
300 
280 
138 
152 
214 
270 
290 
280 
30 
286 
300 
200 
250 
200 
250 
240 
250 

$87 
218 
75 
225 
157 
183 
15 
140 
166 
153 
104 
187 
75 
150 
93 
99 
175 
223 
104 
210 
132 
210 
195 
312 
107 
98 
206 
111 
160 
161 
95 
275 

228 
183 
295 
285 
233 
226 
235 
235 
1(>3 
211 
171 
195 
210 
190 
27 
90 
243 
200 
215 
280 
15 
286 
300 
80 
25 
230 
135 
192 
275 

6 
12 
9 
24 
36 
48 
(a) 
36 
12 
12 
24 
72 
5 
24 
8 
8 
15 
15 
24 
24 
24 
18 
18 
18 
13 
13 
13 
12 
12 
12 
.6 
24 

36 
24 
42 
66 
24 
48 
96 
96 
18 
36 
36 
24 
48 
76 
6 
12 
48 
36 
24 
84 
1 
36 
84 
12 
12 
72 
48 
72 
108 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes 

il 

32 

1 

J 

30 
18 
6 
2 

2 
24 
16 
60 
68 
1 
9 
9 
30 
40 
12 
18 
36 
8 
12 
12 
2 
4 

in 

8 
16 
"~12 

'"s 

\Bobbin 
/    sorter. 
\S  e  c  o  n  d 
/    hand. 

\Sweeper  
JDead 

Work. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home.! 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

American 

\ 

Spinner  
Spooler  

American  — 
American 

( 

Spinner  
Spinner  

Doffer  

Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner  

American 

\Roving 
/    hand. 
\Draw-frame 
/     tender. 

Iderk  

V  Weaver... 

1 

>Sweeper... 
(•Carpenter.  . 

[Filling 
j"    roller. 

>  Engineer.  .  . 

]  R  o  v  i  n  g 
\   hand  and 
j    carpenter. 

1  Stone   ma- 
son. 

Iderk.. 

American  .. 

Winder  

American 

.( 

Spooler  

American  — 

I 
1 

Spinner  
Spinner  

American  — 
American 

Spinner  
Spinner 

Spare  hand  
Doffer.    .. 

American 

Doffer  
Doffer  

Doffer 

American 

Spooler  

Spinner  
Spinner  
Doffer  
Spinner  
Doffer  

American 

American 

Doffer 

Spooler  

Stone  mason's 
helper. 
•Spooler  

American  

Spinner  
Spinner  

Doffer  
Doffer 

1 

!  Cloth-room 
hand. 

[Weaver  
Carpenter.  . 

-Dead 

Doffer  

American 

Doffer 

Doffer  
Doffer  

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No 

'"•30 

3 

•^ 

•21 
1!) 
(") 
(") 
4S 
18 
20 
26 
9 
10 
15 
(") 
18 
8  i 

Doffer 

American  
American  
American  
American  

Doffer  

Doffer  
Doffer  
Spinner.  .. 

Doffer  
Doffer  
Drawer  in  
Doffer 

Away  
•S|i;tn-  hand 
Mir  
Incapac  

Spinner.  .. 

Doffer  

Doffer 

Spinner  

American  — 
American 

"-I 

Spinner  
Sweeper 

Battery  filler.  .  . 
Weaver  
Doffer  
Spinner 

Spinner  

No.. 

a  Not  reported. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC1 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tain- 
ed by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  capita 
weekly 
income  of 
family  less 
earnings  of 
children 

Family  number. 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

9 
6 

9 

5 

6 

6 
11 
6 

7 

10 
10 

8 
10 

9 

9 
8 

10 
7 
6 
8 
9 
7 
6 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

or 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
ov'r 

Fath- 
er. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children- 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

3 

1 

4 

2 
2 

2 
4 

3 

3 

2 

4 
2 

2 
I 
1 
3 

2 
1 

2 
2 

3 

2 
2 

2 

2 
2 
2 

2 
3 

2 
2 

2 

2 
2 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

4 
3 

4 

4 
5 

4 

5 
3 
4 

7 
4 

4 

6 

6 

4 
5 

7 
5 
4 
4 
5 
4 
3 

$290 

528 

262 

S16 

$305 
300 

$65 
72 

28 

6 
5 

10 

2 

67 

85 

$676 
900 

892 

841 
1,028 

777 

972 
467 
866 

1,490 
1,062 

691 
1,085 

2,559 

1,190 
1.395 

1  .  7!»7 
1,594 
770 
1,045 
1,146 
549 
til  2 

$26 
36 

32 

36 
52 

18 

39 
24 
27 

65 
52 

36 
24 

O.H. 

26 

72 

26 
36 
26 
24 
39 
52 
52 

$0.79 
1.92 

1.18 

2.64 
2.27 

1.56 

1.31 
.88 
1.29 

2.01 
.66 

.67 
1.26 

4.19 

.91 
1.12 

2.41 
2.74 
1.31 
.84 
1.16 
.59 

'°3. 

$0.79 
1.92 

1.18 

2.64 
2.27 

1.56 

1.31 
.88 
1.29 

2.26 
1.26 

1.17 
1.57 

4.68 

1.52 
2.25 

2.74 
3.27 
2.09 
1.51 
1.81 
1.22 

I    '" 

117 

118 

119 
120 

121 

122 

123 
124 

125 
126 

127 
128 

129 

130 

131 

132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

2 
2 

1 
3 

1 

3 

2 
2 

3 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

340 

$262 

680 
504 

256 
370 

155 

200 
220 

375 
208 
225 

390 
260 

280 
234 

1,050 

300 
276 

345 
<>00 

319 

291 

225 

$107 
4 

398 
314 
405 

205 
271 

4 

370 

478 
459 

405 
117 
415 
901 
105 
327 

1132 
312 

206 
161 

228 

285 
470 

171 
190 
243 
280 
300 
230 
275 

243 

,654 

419 
599 

897 
385 
390 
280 
_  286 
175 

312 

127 
190 

10 
14 
20 
70 
35 
39 
10 

305 

224 
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TABLE  XXIX.—  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT-  WORK:   AGE, 
CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

SOUTH  CAROLINA— Continued. 


Family  number. 

The  father. 

The  child.                                               MemabmrilyiP°f 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Sex 

F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 

M'. 
F. 
M. 

F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
If. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
¥. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
repc 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of  — 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

139 
140 
141 

142 

143 
144 
145 
146 

147 

148 

149 
150 
151 

152 

153 

154 

155 

156 
157 
158 
159 
160 

161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
Kid 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 

173 
174 

11 

13 
15 
11 
13 
15 
11 
13 
15 
11 
13 
15 
11 
14 
11 
14 
11 
14 
11 
14 
11 
14 
15 
11 
14 
15 
11 
15 
11 
15 
11 

I! 

15 

11 
15 
11 
15 
11 
15 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

12 
12 
rted 

Spinner 

75 
290 
285 
268 
274 
140 
220 
260 
200 
240 
200 
260 
260 
265 
258 
258 
285 
285 
75 
290 
272 
272 
274 
250 
285 
285 
80 
200 
294, 
280 
260 
260 
190 
200 

280 
285 
285 
290 
290 
112 
290 
260 
80 
300 
75 

298 
290 
235 
284 
100 
276 
278 
36 
250 
165 
245 
96 

156 
293 
»] 

$45 
218 
406 
144 
194 
95 
110 
240 
200 
145 
110 
216 
130 
199 
137 
194 
148 
185 
30 
250 
149 
200 
222 
80 
135 
270 
40 
120 
»   133 
280 
208 
260 
125 
150 

134 
214 
140 
260 
145 
56 
200 
198 
40 
180 
38 

162 
200 
188 
71 
50 
253 
175 
25 
100 
80 
118 
96 

75 
164 
nclud 

3 
24 

84 
21 
30 
60 
24 
72 
84 
13 
48 
84 
12 
48 
12 
36 
13 
60 
24 
24 
12 
84 
108 
12 
24 
48 
14 
12 
21 
48 
36 
72 
24 
24 

12 
72 
12 
36 
24 
24 
36 
24 
(«) 
24 
3 

12 
24 
12 
18 
6 
18 
24 
2 
14 
24 
48 
24 

12 
36 
Hg2( 

No 

ilncapac.... 
[Incapac  
^Deserter  

iQuill    car- 
J    rier. 

\Dead 

Work. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Away. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Work. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Work. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Work. 

Work. 
Home. 

Doffer. 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 

No 

2 

! 

2 
(a) 

Weaver  

Spinner  

Spinner 

American  — 

..... 

Spinner  

Spinner 

Spinner  

No.. 

Head  doffer  
Spinner  

No 

No.. 
No.. 
No 

2 

Spinner 

Spooler 

Doffer  

No.. 

8 

Doffer  
Doffer  

No. 

No 



Roller 
coverer. 

Farmer  
Dead  

American  — 
American  — 
American  — 

American...: 
American  

.... 

Doffer  
Sweeper  

No.. 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

i 

24 
24 
24 

Spinner 

Band  maker... 

Spinner  
Spinner 

Sweeper  

1  Weaver.... 

Filling 

hand. 

j-Dead... 

No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

8 
24 
35 
45 
30 
6 
18 
11 
10 
4 
..... 

14 

9 
9 

8 
9 
19 
6 
10 
27 
(a) 

Doffer  

Cloth  tacker  
Cloth  inspector. 
Weaver 

American  — 
\merican 

Spinner  

Doffer. 

Spinner  

American 

Spooler  
Reeler  

JDead  

\merican 

Doffer  
Spinner 

llncapac  
JDead... 

Draw-f  r  a  m  e 
tender. 
Spinner  

American 

American  — 

Doffer  
Spinner  

T)nffpr 

1 
\Ele.vator 
/    man. 

JDeserter  

Laborer  
Picker...  . 

. 

Spinner  

American 

Spinner  

Doffer 

Carder  
Doffer 

American 

Carpenter  .  . 
Idle  

American 

Doffer 

American 

Weaver 

Yes. 

Yes. 
No 

34 
27 

Section 
hand. 
Dead  
Sweeper  
Carpenter.. 
Carder  
Away  
Oiler  
Watchman. 
Dyer  

American  

Spinner. 

American    . 

Doffer 

American 

Spooler 

Yes. 
No.. 

12 

American  

Spinner 

American 

Spooler 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

30 
36 
16 
45 
24 
30 

American  

Spooler..  . 

American 

Spinner 

American 

Spooler 

American 

Tagger          .   .* 

Incapac  
Farmer  
Dead  

American  — 

Spinner 

Spinner 

American 

Weaver 

Yes. 
No 

18 

Second 
hand. 
E  1  e  v  ator 
man. 
Dead  

rs. 

American 

Spinner 

• 
American 

Spinner 

No.. 
>ther  r 

aembe 

oNot 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,     AND     ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued . 

SOUTH  CAROLINA— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tain- 
ed by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

$42 
27 
52 

26 

36 
36 

26 
24 

27 

26 
24 

62 
52 

48 

24 
36 

24 

52 
52 
39 
18 

72 

36 
36 
39 
18 
36 
26 
48 
24 
44 
O.H. 
18 
18 

18 
39 

Per  capita 
weekly 
income  of 
family  less 
earnings  of 
children. 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

7 
8 
7 

10 

9 

7 

9 
9 

5 

9 

7 

7 
4 

7 

5 
10 

5 

''7 
4 
9 
4 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

$98 
53 

27 

48 
16 

51 

50 

60 

8 

60 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
ov'r 

1 
2 

4 
1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 
1 

2 

2 
1 

1 

Fath- 
er. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

$406 
95 
200 

216 

199 
194 

185 
250 

422 

405 
120 

280 
260 

150 

214 
260 

56 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

1 
1 
3 

4 

2 
2 

3 

4 

4 
2 

1 

5 

2 

1 
1 
3 

2 
2 
2 

3 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
2 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 

2 
1 

• 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

5 
5 
3 

4 

5 
4 

5 
4 
5 

4 
4 

4 
4 

4 

4 
4 

3 

3 
2 
4 
2 

$170 

$263 
338 
350 

255 

130 
137 

148 
30 

149, 

80 
40 

133 
208 

125 

134 
140 

145 

200 
198 

$280 
350 

625 
197 

265 
400 

101 

200 

585 
195 

434 

595 
255 

$1,217 
836 
577 

799 

970 
944 

839 
730 

990 

845 
633 

1,058 
943 

734 

953 
955 

249 

659 
476 
963 
503 
646 

640 
1,780 
638 
550 
647 
596 
969 
469 
430 
784 
231 
1,052 

373 
987 

$1.51 
.97 
.07 

.63 

1.37 
1.68 

1.08 
.96 

1.61 

.77 
1.30 

1.77 
2.28 

1.26 

2.33 
1.07 

.19 

1.26 
1.34 
1.97 
1.55 
1.95 

1.53 
3.38 
1.08 
1.84 
2.30 
2.20 
3.82 
1.71 
1.59 
2.71 
1.09 
6.13 

1.15 
2.26* 

$2.62 
1.20 
.62 

1.05 

1.79 
2.22 

1.48 
1.50 

3.23 

1.63 
1.63 

2.54 
3.53 

1.67 

3.15 
1.57 

.40 

1.26 
1.34 
1.97 
1.55 
1.95 

1.53 
3.38 
1.08 
1.84 
2.30 
2.20 
3.82 
1.71 
1.59 
2.71 
1.09 
6.13 

1.15 
2.26 

$280 

416 
190 

$135 
100 

247 
65 

114 
385 



318 

300 

265 

280 

25 

10 
10 

290 

48 

128 
250 
365 

300 

31 

28 
6 
35 
c!58 

20 
120 
30 
4 
72 
5 
96 
62 
55 
19 

2 
1 

40 
180 



552 

288 

322 

2 

2 
3 

1 

i 

"2" 

1 

1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

2 
4 

"f 
2 
.... 

6 

6 
9 
d8 
5 
5 
3 
4 
5 
4 
5 
2 
3 

5 

7 

2 

3 
6 
2 
3 
3 
2 
3 
2 
2 
4 
2 
3 

4 
4 

450 

38 

162 

458 
1,240 

"412" 
""25" 
333 

220 
420 
255 

"338" 
420 
382 

'"346" 
""525" 

20 

200 
188 

71 

220 
525 

50 
253 

175 
25 

278 

1 
2 

"m" 

348 
240 

100 
80 
118 
96 

75 
164 



275 
345 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
3 

83 
25 

38 
798 

Including  $45  received  from  sale  of  colt. 


d  Including  1  other  member. 
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TABLE  XXIX.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:   AGE. 
CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

SOUTH  CAROLINA— Continued. 


1 

a 

3 
C 
j>> 

P=« 

175 

176 
177 
178 
179 
180 

181 
182 

183 
1X4 
185 
186 
187 
IKS 
189 

too 

I'.M 
192 
193 
I'.M 
195 
190 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 

The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Sex 

F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation 
dition  o 

Father. 

or  con- 

f— 

Moth- 
er. 

American  — 

., 

12 
12 
14 
12 
13 
12 
13 
12 
13 
12 
13 
12 
13 
12 
13 
14 
12 
13 
15 
12 
13 
15 
12 
13 
15 
12 
13 
15 
12 
13 
15 
12 
13 
15 
12 
13 
15 
12 
13 
15 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
J4 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 

Spinner  

140 
140 
230 
287 
138 
210 
180 
288 
300 
290 
290 
208 
229 
300 
285 
300 
300 
275 
200 
286 
208 
208 
296 
296 
303 
140 
270 
250 
145 
270 
265 
228 
270 
280 
240 
250 
228 
302 
84 
120 
200 
295 
100 
300 
275 
256 
90 
90 
280 
250 
150 
175 
200 
260 
280 
260 
140 
265 
260 
260 
265 
280 
290 
290 

$25 
25 
100 
192 
78 
210 
180 
59 
150 
145 
290 
83 
91 
180 
173 
225 
150 
190 
150 
215 
120 
'   172 
180 
222 
180 
84 
259 
250 
50 
200 
220 
150 
189 
280 
92 
165 
190 
225 
68 
90 
150 
260 
60 
127 
165 
266 
50 
50 
175 
180 
100 
130 
195 
221 
210 
270 
84 
199 
156 
260 
225 
280 
105 
261 

12 
12 
36 
36 
30 
24 
24 
2 
12 
36 
60 
9 
9 
19 
24 
48 
24 
48 
72 
24 
48 
72 
39 
39 
39 
12 
36 
36 
6 
36 
54 
15 
36 
36 
24 
24 
60 
21 
54 
48 
12 
48 
4 
15 
14 
36 
12 
36 
48 
24 
24 
36 
24 
60 
48 
84 
6 
60 
36 
72 
24 
48 
12 
12 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

16 
16 
12 

Ildle.  .  . 

Home. 

Home. 
Work  . 

Home. 
Dead.. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home.i 
Home. 

Spinner  
Spinner  
Doffer  

jcarder  
JDead... 

American  

'    I 

Spooler  
Spinner  

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

4 
1 
15 

I 

American  

Spooler  

jsiubber  

IE  1  e  v  a  tor 
/     man. 

|  Blacksmith 
^Merchant.. 

(Roving 

j     hand. 

JDead  

iMachinist.. 

[Section 
f    hand. 

^Farmer  

[Boss,  cloth 
|     room. 

JDead  

Uead  

\Paper  car- 
j    rier. 

{•Cleaner  

\Slasher 
|     tender. 

>Farmer.  .  .  . 

\Slasher 
/     lender. 

j-Idle  

1  Picker  
\  Boss,  spin- 
/    ning. 
^Machinist.. 

i  Waste  house 
/    hand. 

Carpenter.. 
JDrayman  .  . 

Spinner  

American 

Spinner  
Spinner  

12 

18 
18 

""4" 

12 
13 
12 

American  

Spinner  
Doffer 

Doffer  

American.  

Doffer 

Stitcher 

Spinner  

American 

Doffer 

Doffer 

Doffer 

""28" 
23 
36 

American  

Doffer  

Doffer 

Spinner... 

American  

Doffer  

•  Doffer 

Spinner  

No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

10 
16 
35 
28 
28 
26 
20 
24 
18 
18 
24 
18 
30 
20 
32 
32 
(c) 
2 
16 
32 
13 
20 
25 
30 
6 
10 
45 
l(i 
11) 
6 
40 
27 
9 
18 
36 

30 
39 
42 

American...  . 

Spinner  
Cloth  tacker  
Drawer-in  
Speeder  
Spinner  

American 

Spinner 

American  — 
American  

Warper  

Spinner  
Spinner 

Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner  
Carder  

American 

Spare  hand  
Doffer  

American  — 
American  • 

..... 

Doffer  
Helper.. 

Weaver 

Doffer  

American  
American 

/ 

Doffer  
Doffer  
Quiller  

Doff  er  

American 

) 

Doffer  
Doffer  

I 

Doffer  
Doffer  

Doffer  
Stitcher  

American  — 

End  piecer  
Spinner  
Spinner  

Doffer  

American  

Spinner  
Spinner  

Drawer-in  

Including  $23  received  from  sale  of  co\ 


b  Including  1  other  member. 
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OCCUPATION,     AND     EDUCATION     OF    THE    CHILD,     AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Per  capita 

Children  of 

Earnings  of— 

Total 
earn- 

Amt. 

re- 
tain- 

weekly 
income  of 
family  less 

8.g6S 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

ings 
and 
in- 
come 

past 
year. 

ed  by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

earni 
chih 

Un- 
der 

igs  of 
Iren. 

Un- 
der 

1 
J 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

10 
and 
ov'r 

Fath- 
er. 

Moth- 
er. 

'C 

Un- 
der 

hildren-           Other 

14         16 
and     and 

14. 

15.     over. 

16. 

14. 

P=H 

3 

2 

1 

3 

11       $6 

$50   S100       $716      «$38 

$904 

$396 

$52 

$1.32 

$1.49 

175 

4 

2 

S           3 

$417 

270 

A87 

36 

1.00 

1.00 

176 

2 

2 

&6         3 

SlnO 

390    25         565 

20 

.56 

.56 

177 

•i 

2 

6         3 

301 

209                                    8         -lls 

24 

.99 

.99 

178 

3 

1 

1 

6 

4 

200    

435    200    

835 

24 

1.28 

1.28 

179 

4 

2 

8 

3 

550 

174    ''  724 

62 

1.32 

1.32 

180 

• 

3 

2 

1 

8 

4 

313 

353     225    10         901 

48 

.78 

1.32 

181 

2 

2 

1 

1 

8 

5 

240 



340 

150         270           65      1.065 

24 

1.38 

1.74 

182 

1 

2 

1 

1 

6 

4 



335       172          277     

784 

36 

.89 

1.44 

183 

2 

2 

1 

7 

4 

286 



402      180    25          893 

27 

.85 

1.35 

184 

2 

2 

1 

7 

4 

360 

343     250    53      1.006 

36 

1.13 

1.82 

185 

3 

2 

1 

3 

11 

7 

200 

250     220         885         100 

1,655 

254 

36 

2.07 

2.46 

186 

4 

3 

1 

1 

11 

5 

492 

339     280         280           90 

1,481- 



48 

1.51 

2.00 

187 

1 

2 

1 

2 

7 

5 

257 

190          162 

609 

52 

.45 

.97 

188 

2 

1 

3 

7 

0 

293 

90         752           93 

1.228 

100 

46 

2.32 

2.57 

189 

2 

^ 

4  i     9 

7 

300 

150 

260      1,196          139  '  2.045 

418 

36 

3.49 

4.05 

190 

1 

j 

1 

5 

4 

275 

60 

127         200    '      662 

i     30 

1.83 

2.31 

191 

3 

1 

1 

1 

8 

-i 

435 

165 

266         3(>5         200  .  1,431  j     261  !     52 

2.40 

3.04 

192 

2 

1 

1 

3 

9 

6 

450 

50 

50         506         125      1.1.  si 

289 

36 

2.31 

2.42 

193 

•1 

2 

1 

1 

10 

4 

350 

175 

ISO         325  L.          .     1,030 

24 

1.30 

1.64 

194 

2 

1 

....      5 

2 

100 

130    43         27,']    24 

.17 

.67 

195 

3 

1 

1 

3      10         6 

24<J 

195 

221         735    1.400         :)()       (;"• 

1.89     2.32 

196 

4 

2 

1 

1 

10         4 

435    

210 

270          250  [  1.165    52 

1.32 

1.84 

197 

2 

1 

1 

4      10          7 

331 

84 

199         702           36      1,352 

143        36 

2.06     2.44 

198 

2 

1 

1 

I        7          4 

300    

156 

260         234            10 

960 

108       78 

1.49 

2.21 

199 

3 

2 

1 

3 

11         0 

128 

225 

•NO      1.034             5      1.672 

460       52 

2.04 

2.53 

200 

3 

2 

1 

2     10         5 

490    105 

J6I          941         ci97      1,894 



72 

2.94 

3.44 

201 

c  Not  reported. 


d  Including  $25  received  from  sale  of  cow. 
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TABLE  XXIX.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:   AGE, 
CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

SOUTH  CABOLIN A— Continued. 


Family  number. 

The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 
U.S. 

Sex 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 

read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of- 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

w> 

203 
204 
205 
206 
207 
208 
209 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
215 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 

221 
222 
223 

224 

225 
226 
227 
228 
229 
230 
231 

American 

{ 

M. 
F. 
1C. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 

s 

£•: 

5: 

F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
1C. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 

12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
15 
12 
14 
15 
12 
14 
15 
12 
14 
15 
12 
15 
12 
15 
12 
15 
12 
15 
12 
15 
12 
15 
12 
15 

Doffer  

270 
260 
250 
200 
250 
200 
290 
245 
262 
262 
60 
100 
190 
295 
200 
150 
200 
297 
270 
280 
300 
300 
300 
300 
130 
294 
10 
300 
120 
24 
100 
290 
160 
275 
242 
281 
100 
300 
266 
296 
194 
300 
300 
260 
150 
285 
280 
295 
284 
150 
200 
280 
280 
260 
290 
295 
300 
1.50 
305 
300 
200 
200 
150 
275 

$203 
250 
185 
170 
150 
110 
216 
210 
241 
184 
15 
50 
129 
295 
160 
75 
140 
190 
65 
115 
216 
225 
225 
200 
124 
294 
4 
140 
72 
14 
75 
225 
160 
275 
159 
248 
48 
300 
133 
474 
146 
175 
225 
195 
75 
225 
224 
74 
136 
90 
195 
238 
168 
156 
189 
236 
180 
100 
150 
200 
150 
200 
75 
170 

36 
24 
24 
48 
12 
12 
16 
48 
16 
16 
2 
6 
9 
36 
36 
60 
8 
12 
24 
36 
12 
36 
24 
36 
5 
36 
2 
36 
8 
54 
4 
24 
36 
36 
48 
84 
24 
48 
18 
12 
48 
12 
24 
36 
14 
14 
14 
12 
24 
84 
36 
60 
12 
12 
36 
86 
12 
60 
24 
24 
36 
48 
36 
36 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No 

3 

24 

Oiler  

Cloth-room 
hand. 

icker. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Homo. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Work. 

American  
American  

....{ 

Spinner  
Doffer  

Spinner 

Drawer-in  

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No 

24 
30 

27, 
9 
12 
18 
25 
15 
36 
38 
39 
16 
24 
40 
27 
18 
4 
18 
18 
27 
45 
63 
30 
20 
33 
18 
3 

i? 

27 
30 
28 
60 
40 
36 
38- 
30 
12 
20 
20 
24 
12 
12 

American  

j 

Spinner  
Spinner  

Teamster  .  . 
Sweeper  — 
Farmer  
Engineer.  .  . 
Card  grinder 

^Carpenter.. 

iCard  strip- 
/     per. 
\S  e  c  o  n  d 
/     hand. 
Laying  up 
spools. 

Barber  

Away  

Section 
hand 

Slasher  
Winder.... 
Draftsman. 
Farmer.  .  .  . 

Butcher  

Dead  

Draw-frame 
tender. 

Laborer  

Weaver.... 
Dead  
Dead  

American  
American 

Doffer  
Cleaner  
Doffer  
Spinner  
Spinner  
Spooler  

American 

\ 

American  

{ 

Weaver  
Spinner  

American  

...J 

Spinner  

Doffer  
Tacker  

Sweeper  

Spinner  

American  

Doffer  
Spooler  

American  
American  

Dofler  
Weaver 

Weaver.. 

Spinner  

| 

Spinner  

American  — 
American  

Spinner  
Spinner  

Spinner 

Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner  

American  — 
American  

American 

Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner 

Sweeper  
Weaver  
Carder  
Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner 

American  

Spinner.  .  . 

Doffer  
Weaver 

American  

Spinner  
Spinner  
Doffer 

American  
American  
American  
American  
American.... 
American 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

i> 
12 
18 
12 
18 
30 

11 
::| 

ll 

30  | 

Doffer.... 
Doffer  
Doffer 

Doffer  

Doffer  

Sweeper  

!  'speeder.... 
Quillcleaner 

^Section 
hand  . 

kDead  

Spinner  
Spinner 

Spinner... 

Doffer  
Spinner  
Doffer  
Spinner  

American.  .. 
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= 
M 

( 

Un- 
der 
10. 

2 
3 

3 

; 

; 

! 

2 
2 

3 

i 

: 

; 

3 

1 
4 

2 
2 

emb 

:nild 
age 

10 
to 
13. 

srshi 

ren< 

s  — 

14 
and 
15. 

p  of 
)f 

16 
and 
ov'r 

fami 

To- 
tal. 

y. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tain- 
ed by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  capita 
weekly 
income  of 
family  less 
earnings  of 
children 

1 

c 

j>> 

£ 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Fath- 
er. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 

14. 

2 

1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 

2 
1 

1 
1 

2 

2 
1 

2 
2 
1 
1 

2 

2 
1 

1 

1 
1 

2 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

3 

1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

5 

2 

1 
2 

2 
3 

2 
6 

1 

2 
1 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 

7 
11 

8 
6 
7 
9 
9 
7 

10 

7 

14 
9 

10 

8 
6 

10 
11 
9 
10 

10 

8 
9 

9 

6 
6 

7 
8 

6 

7 

4 

4 

6 

4 
5 
5 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 

8 
,") 

4 

5 
3 

6 
5 
9 

5 

5 
5 

5 

4 
2 
4 
3 

3 
4 

4 

$30 
200 

180 
160 
75 
200 
633 
375 

300 
330 

304 
200 

650 

$203 
185 

150 
216 
241 
15 

129 
160 

140 
65 

216 
225 

124 

4 

72 

75 
160 
159 

48 

133 

175 
75 

74 

195 
168 
189 
180 

150 
150 

75 

$250 
170 

110 

210 
184 
50 
295 
75 

190 
115 

225 
200 

294 

140 
14 

225 
275 

248 
300 

620 

420 
449 

226 

238 
156 
236 
100 

200 
200 

170 

$331 
550 

265 
641 
474 
230 
50 
200 

213 
300 

1,343 

580 

297 
360 

$6 
32 

103 
64 
21 
121 
75 
58 

15 
35 

55 

54 

30 
190 

6 

$820 
1,137 

808 
1,291 
995 
616 
1,182 
868 

858 
845 

2,143 
1,205 

1,419 

634 
714 

1,013 
1,560 
1,310 
2,708 

1,909 

1,350 
957 

820 

1.1X0 
324 

$223 
150 

169 
41 
317 

$36 
52 

24 
62 
36 
18 
O.H. 
24 

24 
24 

24 
24 

84 

18 
30 

36 
52 

72 
36 

48 

36 
36 

36 

52 
52 

$1.01 
1.37 

1.32 
2.77 
1.57 
1.18 
1.62 
1.74 

1.02 
1.83 

2.34 
1.67 

1.93 

1.18 
2.01 

1.37 
1.97 
1.93 
4.54 

2.22 

1.81 
.93 

1.11 
2.39 

$1.70 
1.66 

1.58 
3.45 
2.07 
1.28 
2.25 
1.95 

1.38 
2.14 

2.65 
2.09 

2.49 

1.51 
2.06 

1.80 
2.45 
2.46 
5.12 

3.42 

2.82 

1.88 

1.59 

3.16 
.50 
1.95 
1.06 

1.79 
2.43 

2.76 

202 
203 

204 
205 
206 
207 
208 
209 

210 
211 

212 
213 

214 

215 
216 

217 
218 
219 
220 

221 

222 
223 

224 

225 
22(, 
227 

228 

229 
230 

231 

444 
157 

75 

$100 

438 

345 
305 
175 
600 

300 

275 

150 
412 

362 
820 
693 
1,710 

363 

705 
158 

355 
335 

508 
145 
280 

35 
50 

493 
50 

215 

15 

436 

36 
40 

897 
620 

710 
1,034 

650 

80 

36 
24 

18 
36 

18 

1.30 
.82 

1.15 

1.88 

1.95 

300 

360 
360 

150 

200 
250 

124 
5 
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TABLE  XXIX.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:   AGE, 
CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

SOUTH  CAROLINA— Continued. 


Family  number. 

The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

« 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 
U.S. 

f 

Sex 

M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

ather. 

Moth- 
er. 

i 

232 
233 
234 
235 
236 
237 
238 

239 

240 
241 
242 
243 
244 
245 
246 

247 
248 
249 
250 

251 
252 
253 

254 

255 
256 

257 

258 
259 
260 
261 
262 

263 
264 
265 

266 
267 

268 
269 
270 
271 
272 
273 

12 
15 
12 
15 
12 
15 
12 
15 
12 
15 
12 
15 
12 
15 
12 
15 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 

13 
13 
13 
13 

13 
13 
13 

13 
13 
13 

13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 

13 
13 
13 

13 
13 
13 
13 
14 
13 
14 
13 
14 
13 
14 
13 
14 
13 
14 

Doffer  

200 
100 
50 
196 
255 
262 
285 
285 
120 
294 
263 
268 
262 
200 
298 
295 
75 
255 
300 
300 
290 
260 
240 

260 
290 
225 
280 

230 
218 
280 

255 

283 
180 

266 
260 
280 
294 
180 
295 

238 
140 
290 

170 
265 
265 
260 
280 
90 
300 
260 
290 
200 
150 
240 
200 
275 
290 

$175 
65 
25 
190 
122 
177 
200 
275 
71 
294 
230 
268 
144 
102 
146 
206 
50 
128 
225 
205 
247 
221 
180 

221 
215 
113 
280 

150 
173 
200 

179 
169 
90 

142 
250 
252 
220 
108 
200 

321 
63 
200 

94 
133 
133 
150 
160 
30 
225 
221 
290 
80 
50 
204 

150 

169 

3fiO 

24 
84 
18 
60 
10 
84 
24 
36 
24 
36 
24 
48 
48 
72 
15 
15 
3 
24 
36 
60 
48 
36 
12 

60 
36 
9 
60 

12 
42 
36 

10 
36 
12 

24 

84 
48 
36 
24 
24 

36 
8 
60 

12 
60 
60 
24 
36 
5 
60 
12 
72 
12 
24 
48 
48 
36 
48 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

18 
20 

4 

[•Inspector  .  . 

Slasher 
tender. 

•Farmer.... 

Cloth 
weigher. 

•Overseer.  .. 
.Dead  
^Deserter... 

f  Policeman  . 

Weaver... 
Oiler  
Dead  
Sweeper  ... 
Dead   

Work  . 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Work. 
Work  . 
Work  . 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Work. 
Work  . 
Work. 

Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home.j 

Homo. 
Home.' 
Home.. 
Home.' 
Work.! 
Work  . 

American  

-•••\ 

Spooler  
Spinner  

American  

( 

Doffer  
Spinner  

American  — 

\ 

Drawer  
Spinner  

No  , 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No 

16 
16 
32 
20 
5 
1 
6 
16 
56 
56 
8 
8 
10 

American  — 
American  — 
American  — 
American  

: 

Tier-in  

Warper  
Winder  

Winder  
Spinner  

Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner  
Weaver  
Drawer  

American  — 
American...  . 

I 

American  — 
American  — 
American 



Doffer          .     . 

Doffer 

Doffer          .     - 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 

""39" 
46 

American  — 
American  ... 



Tinter  bov  
Tinter  boy  

Doffer  

Machinist.. 
Cloth-room 
hand. 
Idle  
Watchman 
Card  hand  . 
Ro  v  i  n  g 
hand. 
Cleaner.  
Carpenter.. 
Filling  cut- 
ter. 
Weaver  
Dead  .. 

American  

American  — 
American  

Doffer 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No. 
No.. 
Ye  . 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
Yes 

2 
18 

18 
10 
14 

(U 

Sweeper  

American 

Doffer       . 

American    . 

Weaver  
Doffer 

American 

American  

Doffer     

Flemish  
American  — 
\merican 

1 

Doffer  

Cloth  inspector. 
Spinner 

Draw-frame 
tender. 
Oiler 

\merican 

Spinner 

15 

""27" 
9 
8 
34 

36 
14 
30 

18 

"~i4" 
30 

""is" 
"is" 

18 

""5" 

18 

American  
American  — 
American  

Spinner  
Spinner 

Dead  
Weaver.... 
Farmer  
Slubber.... 
Slasher 
tender. 
Dead 

Spooler  
Spinner 

American 

American  

Weaver  

American 

Weaver  
Spinner  
Spinner 

American  
\merican 



Card  hand  . 
Roving 
hand. 
Picker  

American 

Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner  
Doffer 

American  — 
American  
American  
American  

....j 

>Sweeper  
\Carpenter.. 
>  Farmer.  .  .  . 
j-Picker  
1-Dead 

Doffer  
Spinner  
Doffer 

Doffer  
Spinner  
Spinner  

American... 
American... 

..... 

Spinner  
Spinner  

\Dead... 

American... 

Spooler  .».. 
'  Spooler  

j-  Deserter.  .  . 

a  Not  reported. 
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PUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tain- 
ed by 
chil- 
dren 
13 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  capita 
weekly 
income  of 
family  less 
earnings  of 
children. 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

10 
to 
13. 

1 
1 

2 
2 

2 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 

1 
2 
1 
2 

1 
1 
2 

1 
2 
1 

2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
2 
1 

1 
2 

1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
ov'r 

Fath- 
er. 

Moth- 
er. 

$182 

Children- 

Un- 
der 
14. 

$175 
25 

122 
200 

71 
230 
144 

146 

50 
128 
225 
205 
247 

14 
and 
15. 

$65 
190 

177 
275 

294 
268 
102 
206 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

2 

1 
2 

2 
2 
1 
1 

"2" 

6 

7 

9 
11 

8 
5 
4 

7 

3 

6 
7 
7 
6 
10 
8 

10 
0 
4 
9 

4 

8 
8 

4 

64 
4 

4 

6 
4 
6 
6 
4 

3 
7 
6 

5 

5 

7 
6 
9 
4 
10 
4 

6 

3 

3 
5 

5 
4 
3 

4 

3 
5 
2 
4 
3 
4 
0 

4 
4 
2 
3 

3 
6 
6 

3 
2 
4 

3 
4 
3 
3 
4 
3 

2 
2 
4 

4 

4 

3 
5 
6 
3 
6 
4 

$234 
447 

$400 

$10 
222 

30 

40 

15 

21 
36 

20 
133 

$1,066 

884 

619 
1,194 

1,400 
1,365 
473 

1,119 

484 
1,431 
525 
963 
845 
1,284 
1,780 

1,084 
1,169 
345 
902 

610 
1,508 
1,677 

811 
479 
540 

868 
1,123 
980 
535 

837 
885 

451 
408 
867 

814 
721 

895 
1,005 
1,641 
515 
1,059 
1.267 

$52 
52 

39 

36 

36 
36 

18 

36 

24 
36 
18 
48 
52 
65 
60 

78 
24 
36 
48 

24 
54 
24 

36 

24 
18 

36 
52 
52 
24 
24 
18 

36 
62 
36 

24 
36 

O.H. 
24 
52 
24 
52 
36 

$2.65 
1.84 

.68 
1.26 

2.49 
3.33 
1.09 
2.11 

2.78 
4.18 
.82 
2.08 
1.92 
2.04 
3.85 

1.66 
3.06 
1.12 
1.33 

2.21 
3.21 
3.55 

3.04 
1.49 
2.16 

3.49 
2.80 
3.50 
1.01 
2.34 
3.29 

.83 
.95 
2.14 

2.77 
1.75 

1.61 
2.40 
2.41 
1.85 
1.36 
3.57 

$2.86 
2.36 

1.06 
L74 

3.19 
4.37 
1.58 

2.67 

2.78 
4.18 
.82 
2.08 
1.92 
2.04 
3.85 

1.66 
3.06 
1.12 
1.33 

2.21 
3.21 
3.55 

3.04 
1.49 
2.16 

3.49 

2.80 
3.50 
1.01 
2.34 
3.29 

.83 
.95 
2.14 

2.77 
1.75 

2.05 
3.13 
3.03 
2.09 
1.64 
5.30 

290 
375 

540 
846 
191 
230 

304 
480 

$332 
4S9 

537 

351 
225 

63 
319 
300 

"265" 



626 

2 
2 
2 
4 

3 

: 

1 

292 



421 
593 
495 
1,296 

825 
285 

45 
5 
8 
34 

38 
122 

150 

560 
270 

221 

180 

305 
36 

?,?} 

547 
232 
300 

230 
250 
390 

319 
""iss" 

282 

215 
113 

280 
180 

312 

230 
1,053 
1,047 

10 

""32" 
40 

173 

?00 

334 

313 
210 
135 

434 

179 
169 
90 

142 

250 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

.... 

"3" 

i 
i 

2 
1 

1 
"2 
2 

1 
2 
3 
1 
4 
1 

100 

180 

""806" 
291 
240 
464 
220 

104 

10 
67 
33 

"222' 
""76" 

404 
75 
240 
430 

252 
220 

108 

25 
35 

26 

200 
321 

345 
200 

300 
176 

550 
200 
3.50 

63 

200 

415 

364 

265 

52 

56 
14 

35 

40 

35 
55 
57 



94 

266 

150 
30 
221 
80 
204 
165 

160 
225 
290 
50 
150 
360 

157 

220 
50 

510 
780 
350 
600 
335 

50 

«. 

b  Including  1  other  member. 
49450°--S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 57 
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TABLE  XXIX.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:   AGE, 
CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

SOUTH   CAROLINA— Continued. 


Family  number. 

The  father. 

Sex 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Age 

13 
14 
13 
14 
15 
13 
14 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 

13 
15 

13 
15 
13 

15 
13 
15 

13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father, 
er. 

Moth- 
er. 

274 
275 

276 

277 

278 

279 
280 

281 

282 

283 
284 
285 
286 
287 
288 
289 
290 
291 
292 
293 
294 
295 
296 
297 
298 
299 
300 

American  — 
American  — 

American  — 
\merican...  . 

F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

Spinner  
Spinner  

260 
260 
100 
200 
300 
278 
252 
278 
270 
276 
285 
280 

186 
186 

302 
302 
235 

248 
234 
276 

260 
100 
250 
250 
232 
232 
100 
100 
150 
275 
280 
250 
300 
200 
290 
285 
250 
260 
292 
283 
124 
300 
295 
295 
289 
207 
100 
100 
200 
290 
287 
170 
250 
270 
275 
280 

$260 
300 
75 
150 
300 
208 
189 
278 
182 
184 
160 
210 

93 
101 

240 
240 
150 

192 
117 
137 

150 
60 
150 
200 
175 
175 
40 
65 
90 
264 
190 
180 
125 
112 
145 
327 
188 
199 
164 
269 
75 
250 
200 
275 
175 
155 
50 
90 
80 
189 
169 
157 
185 
200 
180 
265 

60 
84 
5 
72 
84 
36 
36 
72 
48 
60 
12 
12 

48 
48 

18 
72 
12 

60 
36 
61 

24 
60 
60 
60 
24 
24 
12 
24 
36 
84 
24 
36 
19 
24 
14 
72 
24 
36 
14 
61 
6 
84 
36 
48 
10 
12 
6 
12 
24 
48 
12 
90 
36 
36 
12 
54 

No.. 

No.. 

3 

Roving 
hand. 

Yard  hand. 

Folder 
tender. 

Dead  
Incapac  

Roving 
carrier. 

Waste 
hand. 

Picker  

•Carder  

•Incapac  
Incapac  
•W'arper  
•Incapac  
•Incapac  
•Dead  
•Janitor  
•Teamster  .  . 
•Farmer  
•Boss,  yard. 
•Speeder  
•Dead  
•Weaver  
•Carder  
•Weaver  
•Driver,store 
[idle 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Work  . 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Spinner 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 

21 
15 
14 
5 

8 
3 
25 
28 
12 
12 

35 
35 

Spinner  

Spinner  . 

Spinner  

Doffer  

Spinner 

Doffer  

American...  . 

Doffer  
Doffer  

Draw  -  frame 
tender. 
Doffer          .     . 

American.... 

Draw  -  frame 
tender. 
Doffer  

American  — 
American.... 

Doffer  
Draw  -  Irame 
tender. 
Draw   -  frame, 
tender. 
Draw   -  frame 
tender. 
Draw  -  frame 
tender. 
Doffer  
Doffer  

No 

Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

45 
9 

8 

37 
40 
6 
6 
4 
8 
10 
12 

American  — 
American    .  . 

Doffer  

Doffer  
Doffer  

Doffer  
Doffer  

\merican 

Cloth  inspector. 
Sweeper  

American  — 
American 

Ij 

Spinner  
Clothroom  hand 
Harness  cleaner 
Sweeper  
Cloth  inspector. 
Spinner  

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No 

5 
24 
27 
30 
8 
30 
9 
40 
40 
24 
27 
36 
10 
24 
24 
9 
72 
15 
18 

} 

American  

\ 

Weaver  
Drawer-in  

American 

i 

Spinner  

i 

Winder  
Weaver  

American 

| 

Weaver  
Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner  
Spooler  

American  
American  
American  — 
American  — 
American  
American  

':::.\ 

::::! 
...4 

Spinner  
Spinner 

Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner  

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

30 
12 
12 
18 
36 
36 

Spooler  
Spinner  

Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner  

[Dead 

a  Including  1  other  member. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

SOUTH   CAROLINA— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tain- 
ed by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

$26 

36 

72 

26 
30 
24 
36 

48 

24 

48 
24 
36 
51 
36 
24 
26 
36 
52 
45 
52 
18 
38 
41 
42 
26 
36 
39 

Per  capita 
weekly 
income  of 
family  less 
earnings  of 
children. 

Family  number. 

; 

: 

! 

2 
2 

1 
3 
4 

2 

1 

3 
2 

hild 
age 

10 
to 
13. 

renc 

s  — 

14 
and 
15. 

f 

16 
and 
ov'r 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earn 
Moth- 

ngs  of— 

Other. 

Fath- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 

15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

I 

1 

2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
I 
2 
2 
2 
1 

1 

2 
2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

2 
4 

3 

2 
1 

3 

3 
2 
1 
2 

3 
3 

1 

2 
3 
3 

6 

8 
9 

3 

7 
7 
7 

7 

7 

9 
5 
6 
9 
6 
6 
8 
4 
8 
11 
8 
«6 
6 
6 
5 
10 
10 
6 

4 

6 

8 

5 
3 
5 

4 

3 

4 
2 
4 
5 
4 
3 
5 
3 
6 
5 
4 
3 
4 
4 
3 
5 
5 
5 

$215 

350 
252 

$260 

75 
208 

182 
160 
93 
240 

150 

117 

150 
150 
175 
40 
90 
190 
125 
145 
188 
164 
75 
200 
175 
50 
80 
169 
185 
180 

$300 

450 
467 

184 
210 
101 
240 

192 

137 

60 
200 
175 
65 
264 
180 
112 
327 
199 
269 
250 
275 
155 
90 
189 
157 
200 
265 

$285 

150 
1,061 

842 

10 
26 

24 
35 
40 

$1,102 

1,035 
2,014 

390 
1,135 
533 
1,310 

932 

498 

920 
350 
775 
895 
928 
760 
847 
1,058 
2,089 
2,131 
955 
760 
1,063 
690 
821 
1,153 
1,005 
1,349 

$2.08 

1.23 
2.86 

.15 
2.10 
.93 
2.28 

1.62 

.67 
1.52 

1.36 
1.69 
1.84 
1.25 
1.47 
2.82 
4.09 
2.97 
1.51 
.91 
2.35 
1.76 
2.12 
1.59 
1.19 
2.90 

$3.24 

2.31 
3.86 

1.33 
2.68 
1.21 
2.94 

2.15 

1.05 

1.65 
.77 
1.92 
1.83 
2.69 
1.83 
1.74 
4.39 
4.57 
3.44 
2.12 
1.79 
2.85 
2.05 
2.85 
1.89 
1.58 
3.75 

274 

275 
276 

277 
278 
279 
280 

281 

282 

283 
284 
285 
286 
287 
288 
289 
290 
291 
292 
293 
294 
295 
296 
297 
298 
299 
300 

$30 
104 

730 

590 
275 

410 

700 
574 
270 
521 

299 
240 

261 
217 

54 

27 
.300 

90 

155 

179 

225 

$200 

120 

120 
65 
86 
110 
246 
55 
15 
40 

24 
500 
500 
750 
325 



780 
170 

50 
227 

1,092 
702 

250 
270 
193 


500 
300 
413 
310 

250 

139 
63 
25 
75 

454 
595 
829 
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TABLE  XXIX.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:   AGE 
CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

SOUTH  CAROLINA— Continued. 


i 

£> 

I 

301 

302 
303 

304 
305 
306 
307 
308 
309 
310 

311 
312 
313 
314 
315 
316 
317 
318 
319 
320 
321 
322 
323 
324 
325 
326 

327 
328 
329 
330 
331 

332 
333 
334 

335 

33f, 

337 
338 
339 

340 
341 
342 

343 

344 

345 

340 

347 
3*8 
349 
350 

The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity.. 

Yrs. 

in 

U.S. 

Sex 

M. 

M. 
1C. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
P. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 

M 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 

since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 

read 
and 

write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

American  ... 

14 

14 
14 

14 
14 

14 
14 
14 

14 

14 

14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 

14 
14 
14 
14 
14 

14 
14 
14 

H 
14 

14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
15 
14 
15 
14 
15 
14 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 

15 

Draw-frame 
tender. 
Doffer  

270 

288 
200 

150 

298 
180 
287 
251 
275 
300 

300 
278 
154 
100 
150 
285 
300 
290 
290 
280 
300 
292 
200 
268 
285 
300 

235 
240 
100 
264 
290 

290 
175 
260 

200 

278 

200 
100 
234 
286 
286 
300 
285 
260 
290 
285 
290 
200 
200 
275 
275 

300 
190 
300 

285 

$24 

144 
100 

95 
224 
90 
172 
176 
200 
300 

300 
348 
77 
55 
50 
228 
240 
363 
365 
300 
150 
292 
100 
224 
291 
240 

179 
240 
78 
224 
290 

360 
100 
221 

300 

278 

150 
75 
105 
186 
186 
405 
570 
208 
M_>  1 
319 
174 
185 
185 
225 
185 

240 
190 
300 

171 

15 

48 
36 

24 
36 
48 
24 
48 
36 
48 

48 
48 
72 
24 
12 
'  72 
36 
24 
24 
66 
48 
18 
33 
22 
24 
48 

36 

48 
10 
24 

18 

18 
9 
24 

48 
36 

24 

24 
67 
24 
24 
48 
48 
72 
72 
36 
72 
9 
9 

48 

48 
60 
24 

96 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

45 

35 
24 

40 
12 
35 
12 
3 
30 
6 

32 
36 

Speeder  

Merchant.. 
Slasher 
tender. 
Farmer  
Agent  
Yarn  man.  . 
Dead  
Blacksmith 
Machinist.. 
Roving 
hand. 
Weaver.... 
Cloth  folder 
Slubber.... 
Machinist  .  . 
Driver  
Slasher  
Butcher  
Dead  

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home,  j 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Plome. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home.j 

Home. 
Work  . 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Homo. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

American  
American 



Doffer 

American 

Carder 

American...  . 

Doffer  

American  — 
American  — 
American  — 
American  

:;;:; 

Spinner          .   . 

Doffer 

Spinner  

Spare  hand  
Spinner  

American 

American 

Weaver  

American 

Weaver 

American  .  . 

Doffer  

American  — 

.... 

Doffer 

8 
30 

""-io" 

45 

Filler 

American 

Doffer  
Doffer 

American  — 
American 

Smasher  

American  
American 

Spinner 

Waste  hand 
Dead  

Spinner  

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

15 
18 

""36 

27 
24 
4 

20 
24 
36 
56 
20 

40 
10 
40 

36 

45 

6 
27 
20 
33 
35 
14 
12 
16 
18 
20 
8 

American 

Carder 

Carder  
Dead  
Farmer  
Carder  
Dead  

American 

Weaver  

American 

Weaver 

American  .  . 

Spinner  

American 

Reeler. 

Spooler 

Cloth-room 
hand. 
Dead 

American  
American 

Spooler 

Spinner  

Farmer  
Engineer... 
Wood  dealer 
Repair 
man. 
Weaver.... 
Speeder  
Cloth-room 
hand. 
Oiler  
Section 
hand. 
Spare  hand 
Laborer  
Weaver  

jcarpenler.. 

American 

Weaver 

American    . 

Tier-in  

American 

Spooler 

American  — 
American  — 
American 

Weaver          

Spinner  
Clothroom  hand 

Woaver 

American 

American 

Weaver 

American 

Spooler 

American  
American  

Spinner  

Spooler  
Doffer  

American  
American... 
American... 

Doffer 

Weaver  

I  Weaver  
Doffer  
Spinner 

JDoad  
\Dead 

Reeler  

American  
American 

Doft'er  
Spinner 

\ 
JTcamster  .  . 

n<>Hd  

Dead  

Away  
Loom  fixer. 
Overseer... 
Dead... 

Spinner 

No 

Doffer 

No.. 
No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 

(\ 

(") 

24 
42 
60 

American  
American 

Draw-frame 
tender  . 
Doffer 

American 

Weaver 

American  
American... 

Speeder  
Doffer.... 

Including  $1,500  received  from  sale  of  real  estate. 


b  Including  1  other  member. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION     OF    THE    CHILD,     AND    ECONOMIC 
:N  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA— Continued. 


—.       .  ...                     

Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tain- 
ed by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 

past 
year. 

$26 

24 
24 

24 
24 
72 
26 
36 
24 
24 

24 
72 
35 
41 
41 
30 
24 
52 
26 
26 
18 
24 
O.H 
26. 
26 
39 

39 

18 
OH 

Per  capita 
weekly 
income  of 
family  less 
earnings  of 
children. 

cow  co  co  coco  co  eo  co  co  co  GO  coco  coco  cococo  cococococo  cococococococoeococococococococo  co  co  co  co  co  co  co  cow  w  Family  number. 

Un- 
der 

; 

2 
3 

hild 
age 

10 
to 
13. 

ren  c 

5— 

14 

and 
15. 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

2 

2 
2 
2 

2 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

f 

16 
and 
ov'r 

1 

3 
2 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
3 
2 

I 

1 

"3 

"2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

2 
2 
1 
3 
1 

"2 

2 

3 

2 

1 
2 
3 

3 

3 

3 
2 
2 

1 
1 
1 

3 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of  — 

Other. 

Fath- 
er. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

1 

1 
1 

8 

9 
9 

4 
7 
4 
3 
8 
6 
8 

68 
9 
5 

I 

HI 
5 
6 
7 
7 
4 
3 
6 
5 
5 
3 

"6 
6 
6 
6 

8 

7 
8 
8 

9 

7 
6 
9 

11 
10 
5 

8 

7 

8 
4 

5 
7 
7 
6 

3 

5 
4 

3 
4 
3 
2 
3 
3 
3 

4 
5 
4 
5 
6 
4 
3 
4 
2 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
2 

3 
4 
2 

4 
3 

2 
3 
3 

4 

4 

3 
3 
4 

3 
6 
2 
5 
6 

3 
3 

2 
3 
2 

4 

$276 

400 
295 

200 
305 
275 

$224 

144 
100 

95 
224 
90 
172 
176 
200 
300 

300 
348 
77 
55 
50 
228 
240 

$120 

663 
600 

300 
465 
275 
295 
259 
350 
300 

750 
929 
349 
700 
900 
255 

$20 

119 
25 

65 
37 
15 
ol,  625 
13 
80 

50 
64 
6 

$640 

1,326 
1,020 

660 
1,031 
655 
2,092 
836 
1,210 
900 

1,475 
1,616 
702 
1,005 
1,070 
1,095 
681 
1,086 
645 
645 
890 
705 
400 
912 
987 
541 

892 
883 
813 
1,511 
1,270 

760 
735 
804 

1,295 
1,339 

685 
400 

585 

834 
1,927 
584 
1,394 

880 

725 
928 

443 
897 
1,223 
915 

$180 
200 

$1.00 

2.53 
1.97 

2.72 
2.22 
2.72 
12.31 
1.59 
3.24 
1.44 

2.82 
2.71 
2.40 
2.61 
2.18 
1.52 
1.70 
2.32 
.78 
.95 
3.56 
2.65 
.96 
2.65 
2.68 
1.93 

2.29 
2.06 
2.36 

2 



4 
1 
3 

1 
2 

"e 

i 

"3 

2 
"2 

r 

"i" 

i 

i 
i 
.... 

2 
.... 

1 
1 

1 

"i" 
i 

388 
580 
300 

375 
275 
270 
250 
50 
398 
416 

""243" 

199 
20 



70 
10 

120 

$204 
25 
200 

363 
365 
300 
150 
292 
100 
224 
291 
2^0 

179 

240 
78 

523 

340 
300 
375 
110 
344 
696 

688 
385 

68 

37 
5 

"'38' 
90 

440 

100 
344 

"2i4' 
260 

266 

35 

25 
108 
185 
33 

10 
"~58' 

65 
40 

15 

448 

! 

3 

I 

\ 

2 

; 

2 
2 
1 
1 

"i" 

.... 

i 
i 

"i" 

2 

"2" 
2 

2 
1 

"i" 

2 

150 
550 
564 
680 

390 
435 
285 

260 
231 

320 
200 
92 

294 
235 

101 

224 
290 

360 

690 
300 

39 

4  13 

18 

24 
48 
52 

52 
39 

24 
24 
36 

39 
48 
52 
39 

30 

39 
39 

39 
24 
36 
42 

2.36 

1.10 
1.53 
1.40 

.2.  73 
2.27 

1.47 
1.04 
1.03 

.81 
1.83 
.20 
2.17 

1.40 

1.20 
3.57 

.78 
1.94 
2.54 
2.38 

200 



100 
221 

300 

278 

150 
75 
105 

372 

"246' 

670 
790 

200 
125 
373 

"377' 
"'25' 

15 
168 

30 
82 

55 

39 

81 
73 

15 
45 
158 
54 

975 
532 
493 

370 

225 
185 

240 
190 
300 

687 

846 
370 

419 
670 

188 
220 

286 
190 

"466" 

"258' 

"442" 

765 



171 

690 

•  Including  2  other  members. 


<*Not  reported. 
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TABLE  XXIX.—  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:   AGE, 
CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

SOUTH  CAROLINA— Concluded. 


Family  number. 

The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Sex 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 

Age 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

48 
(a) 
42 
48 
24 
48 
4 
48 
96 
72 
24 
6 
72 
48 
24 
48 
60 
12 
6 
60 
12 

6 

48 
48 

Can 
read 
and 

write. 

Mos. 

school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

351 
352 
353 
354 
355 
356 
357 
358 
359 
360 
361 
362 
363 
364 
365 
366 
367 
368 
369 
370 
371 

372 
373 

American 

Spinner  .  . 

300 
160 
300 
250 
100 
150 
100 
288 
275 
270 
220 
138 
255 
300 
264 
305 
280 
170 
132 
52 
150 

100 
300 
290 

$225 
120 
150 
175 
50 
150 
60 
288 
245 
378 
125 
128 
200 
300 
330 
300 
280 
125 
132 
52 
125 

100 
225 
210 

Yes. 

(a) 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

30 

(0) 

40 
12 
30 
40 
30 
24 
48 

Sweeper  
Drayman.  . 
Woodchopr 
Dead 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

American  
American 

Doffer 

Sweeper  

American 

Doffer 

American.  .  .  . 

Weaver  

Drayman.. 
Smash  h'nd 
Clerk 

American 

Weaver.  . 

English,  F... 
American  .  . 

33 

Spinner 

Spinner  .  . 

Shoemaker. 
Dead 

American 

Spinner 

American  .  .  . 

Speeder  

Oiler  
Carpenter.. 
Hostler  
Weaver  
Spinner  
Yarn  baler. 
Quiller  
Oiler  

American 

Spooler 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

32 
40 
25 

28 
50 

""26" 
35 
45 
15 
40 

37 
32 
32 

American.  

Weaver  

American 

Spinner.. 

Spooler 

American 

Spooler  

Spinner 

American 

Spinner  
Spooler  

American 

Carpenter  .  . 
Dead  
Overseer... 
Roving 
hand. 
Carpenter.. 

[Carpenter  .  . 

Weaver 

American 

Spare  hand  
Spinner 

American 

American  — 
American  

-•••{ 

Spinner  .  . 

Spinner  
Spinner 

GEORGIA. 


M 

6 

Delivery  boy. 

52 

$8 

? 

No.. 

M. 

11 

Doffer  

200 

100 

48 

No.. 

2 

American 

P. 

M. 

F 

13 
14 
q 

Spinner  
Waste  r'm  h'nd 
Spinner 

104 
300 
200 

42 
300 
100 

24 

60 
30 

No.. 

No.. 
Yes 

3 

8 
6 

Slasher 

Home 

F 

q 

Spinner  .  . 

48 

30 

18 

No.. 

3 

American 

F. 

IS 

Spinner 

160 

148 

18 

No  . 

5 

Deserter  

Home. 

F 

15 

Spinner  

160 

110 

18 

No.. 

5 

\ 

A  merican 

F. 

10 

Spinner  .  . 

150 

150 

1?, 

No.. 

Away  

Home. 

M. 

10 

Spinner 

100 

120 

4 

No 

1 

American  — 

.... 

F. 
M. 

11 

^? 

Weaver's  helper 
Doffer.. 

220 
130 

100 
60 

8 
30 

Yes. 
Yes. 

12 
10 

>  Pressman.. 

Home. 

F. 

is 

Spinner 

150 

60 

36 

No 

j 

M 

10 

Doffer  

120 

48 

q 

Yes. 

18 

ft 

American 

F. 

i? 

Spinner  .  . 

128 

64 

24 

Yes. 

50 

>Dead  

Work. 

F 

14 

Spinner 

276 

230 

36 

Yes 

45 

F. 

10 

Spinner  

266 

112 

48 

No.. 

2 

- 

American 

F 

12 

Spinner.. 

260 

195 

48 

No.. 

9 

>Away      .   . 

Work. 

' 

M 

14 

Doffer 

284 

240 

48 

No 

9 

M. 

10 

Spinner  

32 

8 

1? 

Yes. 

12 

g 

M. 

13 

Doffer  

60 

24 

24 

No 

Farmer 

Home 

F. 

F. 

15 
1fi 

Spinner  
Spinner  

60 
55 

59 
27 

84 
24 

No.. 
No.. 

2 
4 

q 

M. 

10 

Doffer  

270 

135 

12 

Yes. 

6 

Fireman  

Home. 

F. 

F. 

14 

10 

Spinner  
Spinner  

275 
80 

137 
24 

24 

1? 

Yes. 
No.. 

20 
3 

III 

American  .  .  . 

— 

F 

14 

Winder 

248 

150 

12 

Yes. 

9 

>Dead  

11 

American... 

M 

11 

Spinner  

240 

144 

30 

Yes. 

6 

Pressman.. 

Home. 

12 
13 
14 

American  
American  — 
American... 

— 

M. 
M. 
M. 

11 
11 
11 

Sweeper  
Doffer  
Doffer... 

290 
300 
154 

14.-, 
226 

16 
IS 

•M 

No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

4 
15 
17 

Salesman  .  . 
Dyehsehd. 
Winder... 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

«  Not  reported. 


'•  Including  1  other  member. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION     OF    THE    CHILD,     AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA— Concluded. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tain- 
ed by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 

past 
year. 

Per  capita 
weekly 
income  of 
family  less 
earnings  of 
children. 

| 

a 
£ 

351 
352 
353 
354 
355 
356 
357 
358 
359 
360 
361 
362 
363 
364 
365 
366 
367 
368 
369 
370 
371 

372 
373 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 

wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of  — 

Other. 

Un- 
der 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
ov'r 

1 
2 
2 
2 
2 

"3 

2 
2 
2 
2 
4 
3 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
3 

"Y 

3 
2 

Fath- 
er. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 

14. 

14 

and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 

16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

i 

2 

"i" 

i 

2 

1 
1- 
1 
1 
1 

1 

3 

5 

6 
8 
6 
8 
8 
9 
8 
4 
6 
6 
8 
7 
5 
7 
6 
8 
6 
&9 
4 
5 

7 
10 

3 
4 
4 
3 
4 
3 
5 
4 
3 
4 
3 
6 
4 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
2 
3 

4 
4 

$225 
135 
475 

$225 
120 
150 
175 
50 
150 

$375 
216 
587 
425 
575 

$47 
18 

$872 
489 
1  212 

"$90  ' 

$36 
39 
39 
48 
41 
52 
41 
O.K. 
24 
36 
24 
78 
24 
24 
39 
36 
36 
24 
42 
78 
43 

41 
48 

$2.49 
1.18 
2.55 
1.59 
1.74 
1.25 
2.60 
2.41 
2.24 
3.80 
1.98 
4.27 
2.20 
2.44 
1.86 
2.56 
3.01 
3.45 
2.38 
5.72 
2.15 

2.53 
1.76 

1 

70 
72 
24 

670 
772 
668 
1,275 
1,290 
710 
1,563 
743 
1,906 
1,000 
935 
1,008 
1,100 
1,531 
1,200 
1,246 
1,242 
685 

1,020 
1,350 

'  "335" 
244 

"349" 

"768" 
134 
356 

75 

350 
350 
300 

"jiii" 

60 
288 
245 
378 
125 
128 
200 
300 
330 
300 
280 
125 
132 
52 

865 
688 
465 
837 
150 
1,328 
470 
440 
229 
300 
720 
675 
1,114 

14 

""43 

18 

1 
1 
1 

305 
450 
450 
330 
150 
289 
200 
350 
400 



45 
160 

300 
181 

""38" 
25 

20 
290 

2 

1 

1 

"2" 
1 
2 
1 

""56" 
320 

1,152 
185 

200 
400 

125 

100 
435 

350 

700 
225 

GEORGIA. 


2 

2 

1 

3 

10 

8 

$182 

$150 

$300 

$768 

$93 

$1,493 

$188 

$48 

$2.01 

$2.58 

1 

2 

4 

2 

366 

100 



17 

483 

42 

1.84 

1.84 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

4 

178 

110 

112 



400 

14 

48 

.43 

.85 

3 

2 

1 

2 

6 

3 

150 

696 

7 

853 

286 

39 

2.25 

2.25 

4 

1 

4 

1 

8 

5 

200 

240 

250 

55 

745 

170 

52 

1.21 

1.21 

5 

2 

2 

1 

6 

4 

$303 

112 

230 

645 

52 

.97 

1.71 

fl 

2 

1 

4 

4 

155 

307 

240 



702 

29 

.75 

1.90 

7 

2 

2 

. 

7 

6 

571 

32 

86 

41 

24 

754 

c24 

1.75 

1.98 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

4 

300 

135 

137 

275 

93 

940 

48 

2.14 

2.58 

9 

1 

1 

3 

3 

220 

24 

150 

394 

52 

1.41 

2.37 

10 

3 

1 

1 

7 

3 

273 

144 

270 

40 

727 

142 

48 

1.60 

1.60 

11 

1 

4 

7 

6 

180 

145 

942 

1,267 

65 

3.08 

3.08 

12 

"i" 

1 

1 

5 

3 

300 

225 

176 

701 

34 

1.83 

1.83 

13 

i 

1 

"2" 

6 

12 

8 

337 



77 

1,119 

"45" 

1,578 

"sis" 

83 

2.41 

2.41 

14 

c  Estimated  value  of  free  rent. 
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TABLE  XXIX.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:   AGE, 
CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

GEORGIA — Continued. 


Family  number. 

The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S 

Sex 

Age 

11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
12 
11 
12 
14 
11 
12 
14 
15 
11 
12 
14 
11 
12 
15 
11 
13 
11 
13 
11 
13 
11 
13 
11 
13 
13 
11 
13 
14 
11 
13 
14 
11 
13 
14 
11 
13 
14 
11 
13 
15 
11 
13 
15 
11 
13 
15 
11 
13 
15 
11 
14 
11 
14 
15 
11 
14 
15 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

15 
16 
17 

18 
19 

20 
21 

22 

23 

24 
25 

26 
27 

28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 

39 

American  — 



M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

Doffer  

260 
300 
290 
90 
90 
40 
200 
190 
277 
277 
90 
210 
210 
216 
80 
260 
250 
200 
210 
200 
192 
284 
290 
295 
100 
205 
110 
120 
260 
260 
300 
2^0 
250 
300 
204 
280 
280 
275 
290 
285 
200 
200 
270 
200 
270 
285 
200 
290 
275 
70 
260 
260 
85 
260 
200 
75 
290 
240 
252 
252 
180 
200 
200 

$260 
330 
103 
23 
23 
24 
120 
93 
217 
217 
45 
108 
203 
185 
32 
104 
100 
120 
158 
150 
144 
284 
174 
177 
50 
200 
33 
36 
130 
195 
'150 
140 
125 
132 
120 
252 
165 
100 
170 
1"   190 
100 
125 
162 
100 
270 
270 
100 
21S 
222 
14 
104 
164 
31 
187 
144 
30 
145 
148 
151 
151 
135 
150 
150 

24 
12 
12 
4 
4 
2 
12 
8 
60 
60 
6 
12 
21 
15 
3 
36 
36 
18 
30 
48 
18 
48 
42 
55 
12 
24 
6 
6 
36 
60 
36 
24 
84 
24 
.  16 
36 
48 
24 
24 
36 
12 
30 
33 
12 
37 
60 
12 
60 
72 
3 
12 
24 
3 
51 
66 
4 
21 
16 
36 
36 
24 
48 
60 

No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

"(i£ 

6 
6 
20 
30 
36 
20 
20 
1 
18 
6 
24 
6 
8 
12 
15 
20 
26 
29 
16 

Loom  fixer. 
Roll  filler... 
Dead 

Home. 
Dead.. 
Home. 

Work.' 
Home.j 

Home. 

Home. 
Dead.. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home.j 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Work. 

Home. 
Home. 

Wor 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Doffer 

End  tier  

Spinner  

j-Planerhand 
jwatehman. 

Icontractor  . 

^Blacksmith 

[Roving 
J     hand. 

\  Gardener... 

J-Carpenter.. 

JDead  

\Boss,  card 
/    room. 

\Dead... 

Spinner  
Spinner  

American.... 
American  — 

.... 

Spinner  
Dofier 

Doffer 

Doffer 

Laborer... 

Doffer  .      .  . 

Spinner  
Spinner  
Doffer 

Spinner  

Doffer  
Doffer  

Spinner 

American  — 
American 

----- 

Doffer  

Quiller 

Quiller  

Band  boy  

American  — 

Spinner  
Doffer  

Yes. 
Yes. 

No 

30 
36 

American 

Spinner  

American 

Spinner  
Doffer  

No 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No  . 

9 
9 
9 

1 
isngineer.  .  . 

Laborer  
Dead  
Dead...  . 

Doffer.  . 

Spinner 

Doffer  

Doffer 

No 

Arnfricfvn 

Weaver.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

30 
20 
30 
36 
6 
7 
16 
18 
5 
6 
9 
6 
27 
12 
9 
27 
35 
40 
24 
19 
15 
15 
6 
6 
9 
10 
14 
9 
10 
6 

Doffer  

Spooler  . 

Doffer 

Spinner  

American  — 

Spinner  

Boss,  spin- 
ningroom. 

Dead  

Doffer.  . 

Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner 

Spinner 

American.. 

Doffer  
Spinner 

[Elevator 
|    man. 

Farmer  
Dead 

Doffer  

American 

Spinner 

Spinner 

Spinner  

Spinner 

Spinner 

End  piecer  
End  piecer  
Spinner  

American  
American  — 

American  — 

Peddler.... 
Away  

Carpenter.. 

Doffer  

Winder  
Creeler  

Creeler 

Spinner 

Spinner  
Spinner  

Not  reported. 


b  Including  1  other  member. 
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^JPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

GEORGIA— Continued . 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tain- 
ed by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  capita 
weekly 
income  of 
family  less 
earnings  of 
children. 

Un- 
der 

I 

:hiic 

age 

10 
to 
13. 

1 
2 
1 

9 

Iren 

s  — 

14 

and 
15. 

of 

16 
and 
ov'r 

To- 
tal. 

5 
5 
3 

4 
9 

9 

&10 
10 

5 

7 

6 
8 

6 

8 

10 

6 

6 

8 

6 
6 

10 

8 
6 

7 

8 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Fath- 
er. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

1 
2 
1 

3 
4 
2 

4 
4 

5 
6 
6 

4 

4 

3 
3 

3 

7 

4 
4 

3 
4 

5 
5 

6 

5 
3 
3 

6 

$320 
180 

$260 
330 
103 

$320 
624 
260 

$32 
32 

39 

5 

77 

136 
50 

50 
<*102 
55 

$932 
1,155 
363 

468 
508 

1,070 

1,002 
1,049 

689 

1,026 

581 
1,050 

371 
1,660 

736 
690 

460 
923 

1,180 
1,180 

981 

823 
441 
450 

1,095 

$120 
£2 
39 
60 

52 
44 

52 
c37. 

o.n. 

52 

34 
48 

36 

48 

36 
52 
24 

$2.58 
3.17 
1.67 

1.98 
.78 

1.16 

.89 
1.56 

1.00 

1.64 

.74 
1.92 

.97 
2.85 

.65 
.49 

$2.58 
3.17 
1.67 

1.98 
.78 

1.62 

1.63 
1.76 

1.58 

1.64 

.74 
1.92 

.97 

2.85 

.91' 
1.02 

.61 
1.68 

2.60 
2.76 

1.66 

1.45 
1.32 

.83 

2.31 

338 
250 

200 

240 
255 

125 
300 

$52 

46 
144 

3 
3 

: 

2 

: 

: 
: 

: 

: 
; 

2 
2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
2 

2 
3 

3 
3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 
2 

1 

1 

2 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
2 

2 

2 
1 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 
3 

1 
1 

2 
2 

2 

114 
304 

216 
481 

217 
230 

310 

153 
136 

278 

428 
351 

$217 

388 
100 

150 

$171 

750 

250 

480 

69 

200 
750 

380 
339 

153 

475 
265 
372 

270 
225 

370 
318 

118 

218 
30 

148 

135 

132 
165 

190 
162 

270 
222 

164 

144 
145 
302 

300 

536 

290 
230 

250 

48 

39 
52 

c52 

24 
52 
42 

1.29 

1.73 
2.05 

1.34 

1.11 

.85 

290 
350 

372 
450 

146 

97 

11 

1 

265 



310 

350 

222 

52 

1.59 

c  Estimated  value  of  free  rent.        d  Including  $100  received  from  sale  of  cow,  farm  tools,  and  poultry. 
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TABLE  XXIX.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:   AGE, 
CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

GEORGIA— Continued. 


Family  number. 

The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Sex 

Age 

Occupation  or 

industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

40 

41 
42 
43 

44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 

56 

57 
58 
59 
66 
61 
62 

63 

64 

65 

66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 

1 

M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
.M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 

fc 

M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 

11 
15 

u 

15 
12 
12 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
14 
15 
12 
13 
12 
13 
12 
13 
12 
13 
12 
13 
12 
13 
12 
13 
14 
12 
13 
15 
12 
13 
15 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 

Doffer  

200 
200 
230 
280 
NiO 
295 

150 
300 
150 
190 
280 
242 
216 
290 
290 
300 
160 
50 
255 
132 
190 
160 
160 
297 
300 
300 
290 
280 
138 
215 
270 
275 
290 
300 
226 
240 
208 
200 
285 
265 
40 
240 
216 
48 
255 
290 
290 
270 
260 
80 
292 
300 
280 
250 
300 
250 
260 
150 
230 
12 
240 
225 
280 

$100 
120 
200 
320 
100 
165 

60 
225 
60 
140 
38 
175 
180 
120 
305 
195 
100 
30 
162 
66 
161 
125 
80 
223 
60 
60 
174 
140 
79 
116 
173 
174 
218 
225 
84 
89 
104 
120 
171 
175 
40 
180 
190 
26 
230 
181 
181 
203 
195 
48 
161 
150 
168 
125 
210 
188 
234 
70 

2:50 

5 
114 
169 
147 

24 

48 
48 
72 
48 
36 

36 
24 
48 
50 
14 
24 
24 
60 
15 
48 
48 
36 
36 
6 
36 
36 
7 
36 
18 
18 
24 
36 
6 
9 
12 
48 
48 
48 
12 
12 
12 
24 
27 
27 
2 
60 
60 
12 
36 
48 
72 
24 
36 
9 
60 
18 
.18 
2-1 
72 
12 
30 
9 
24 

30* 
30 
30 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No 

10 
9 
4 
6 
12 
6 

JDead 

Home. 

Home. 

Work. 
Work. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Work. 

Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Dead. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

American  
American 

....J 

Spare  hand  
Spinner 

jlncapac  
Dead 

Spinner  

Doffer 

American  

Doffer  

Cloth     in- 
spector. 
Away 

American 

Doffer  
Doffer  

American.  .  . 

No.. 

Deserter... 
Carpenter  . 
Dead  
Incapac  .  .  . 
Incapac  .  .  . 
Laborer... 
Incapac... 
Loom  fixer 
Fisherman 
Huckster.. 
Weaver... 

[peddler.... 
JDead 

American 

Doffer 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

8 
34 

American  
American 

Doffer  

Spinner 

Spooler 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No 

24 
6 
3 
10 
27 
9 
12 
3 
30 
3 
27 
9 
14 
20 
20 

American 

Doffer. 

American 

Spinner 

American 

Weaver  

American 

Spinner 

American...  . 

Spinner  

American 

Spinner 

American 

Spinner  

Spinner  

American 

Spinner  
Spinner  

Sweeper  

American  

.... 

Doffer  
Sweeper 

JS  weeper  
JDead 

Spinner... 

Creeler  

American 

} 

Winder  
Doffer  

Yes. 

No 

10 

{•Divorced... 
\  Peddler.... 
|  Gardener... 

Incapac  
Brush  tndr. 

Deserter.... 
}  Florist  

American  

•-! 

Spinner  
Spinner  ; 

No 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No 

18 
27 
10 
16 
10 
15 
4 
4 
3 
3 
24 
4 
6 
18 
18 
2 
5 
11 
10 
18 
12 
9 
24 
6 

End  tier  
Spinner  

American 

'"] 

Spinner  
Spinner.. 

Spinner 

American  

Doffer  

Doffer 

Doffer  

American  

End  piecer  
Spinner 

Doffer  

American 

J 

Creeler 

Doffer  

American  
American 

I 

Doffer  
Quiller  

Quiller  

jlncapac  — 
jcarpenter.. 
j-Carder  

[Machinist.. 
; 

JGarder  

\S  e  c  o  n  d 
/    hand. 

}  Press  tendr. 
JFuTg  roller. 

Doffer  

American  
American  — 
American  

:Q 

Doffer  
Doffer  
Thread  handler. 
Doffer 

Spooler 

Card-room  hand 

American  
American  

Doffer 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

30 
28 
21 
24 
30 
20 
13 
15 

Spinner  
Sweeper  

Doffer  
Doffer  

American  

.... 

Spooler  
Doffer  

Spooler  

a  Including  1  other  member. 


'<  Estimated  value  of  free  rent. 
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3CUPATION,     AND    EDUCATION     OF    THE    CHILD,     AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

GE  OR  GIA— Continued . 


..                                                        :  

Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tain- 
ed by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

$52 

52 

22 
23 

24 
34 
39 
33 
36 
52 
130 
O.H. 
25 
53 
52 
52 

73 

36 
626 
42 
65 
39 
48 

30 

48 

44 

70- 
24 
65 
108 
48 
72 

52 

72 

48 
52 

Per  capita 
weekly 
income  of 
family  less 
earnings  of 
children. 

Family  number. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

••  - 

1 

hild 
age 

10 
to 
13. 

ren  c 

s— 

14 
and 
15. 

1 
1 

f 

16 

and 
ov'r 

To- 
tal. 

6 

6 

3 

a4 

3 
4 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

4 

4 

3 
3 

2 
3 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Fath- 
er. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

,4 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 

2 
1 

100 

200 

$100 
165 

60 

$120 
320 

$450 

670 
237 

$56 

58 
20 

$726 

1,248 

545 
455 

328 
1,074 
640 
827 
302 
1,153 
1,195 
1,390 
755 
796 
450 
480 

756 

717 
439 
599 
427 
881 
1,148 

314 
1,002 

830 

892 
558 
1,363 
1.075 
G26 
1,861 

1,398 
880 

1,057 
935 

$410 

$1.62 

2.33 

2.85 
1.39 

1.72 
4.08 
2.79 
2.64 
.63 
2.35 
2.79 
3.49 
.96 
1.44 
1.68 
1.44 

.52 

1.59 
.88 
1.10 
.89 
2.05 
1.94 

.09 
.94 

1.01 

1.75 
.54 
2.65 
2.78 
.74 
2.93 

3.13 
L39 

2.25 
1.49 

$2.01 

3.36 

2.85 
1.39 

1.72 
4.08 
2.79 
2.64 
.63 
2.35 
2.79 
3.49 
.96 
1.44 
1.68 
1.44 

1.13 

1.59 
.88 
1.10 
.89 
2.05 
1.94 

.34 
1.24 

1.47 

2.38 
1.04 
3.19 
3.29 
1.14 
3.34 

3.88 
1.95 

2.53 
1.84 

40 

41 

42 
43 

44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 

56 

57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 

63 
64 

65 

66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 

74 
75 

$188 
140 

$150 



1 
1 

1 

9 

180 
791 
250 
647 
264 
968 
555 
1,056 

88 
58 
30 

76 

225 

I 

1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
I 

1 

2 
1 
3 
2 
4 

4 
5 
8 
8 
7 
7 

3 

4 
2 
4 
4 
4 

300 

60 

40 

140 
38 



""456" 

175 
180 
120 
305 



10 

10 

214 

297 

5 
3 

"*' 

i 

7 

i 

2 
4 

2 
2 

: 
; 

3 

2 
2 

1 
3 

3 
3 
3 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

3 
1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 

1 
1 

9 
8 
4 
6 

9 

5 

7 
5 
5 

2 
3 
3 
2 

7 

3 
4 
3 
3 

450 
300 
200 
450 

60 



1 
1 

195 
100 
30 



150 
150 

151 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

32 

228 
303 

286 

140 
251 

10 

163 
66 
97 
cl07 
4 
20 

37 
45 

225 

28 

120 
314 

57 

188 
125 
280 
435 

371 
420 

195 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
3 

1 
2 

1 

1 
2 
3 
1 

4 
2 

2 

1 

5 

7 

8 
11 

8 

7 

7 
7 
a6 
8 
10 

6 
8 

8 
8 

5 
5 

3 
6 

4 

3 
3 
5 
4 
3 
7 

6 
3 

5 

4 

100 
250 

150 

347 
443 

173 
291 

220 

26 
181 
203 
48 
150 
125 

188 
70 

g 

169 

104 

175 

190 

230 
181 
195 
161 
168 
210 

234 
230 

114 

147 

120 
636 

189 
965 
219 

1,000 
654 

548 
134 

7 
47 
68 

130 



600 
308 
458 

187 
580 

200 

485 


135 

Including  $90  received  from  sale  of  furniture. 
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TABLE  XXIX.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:   AGE, 
CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

GEORGIA— Continued . 


Family  number. 

The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 
U.S. 

- 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 

read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of  — 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 

82 
83 

84 
85 
86 

87 
88 

89 

90 
91 
92 
93 
94 

9.3 

96 
97 
98 
99 

100 
101 
102 
103 
104 

105 
106 
107 

American  

i 

F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
i  M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
i 
M. 
M. 
M. 

12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
15 
12 
14 
15 
12 
14 
15 
12 
14 
15 
12 
14 
15 
12 
14 
15 
12 
14 
15 
12 
14 
15 
12 
15 
12 
15 
12 
15 
12 
15 
12 
15 
12 
15 
13 
13 
13 
13 

13 
13 
13 
13 

13 

13 
13 
13 

Spinner  

295 
295 
56 
260 
300 
180 
120 
265 
160 
280 
120 
240 
250 

300 
150 
260 
290 
119 
119 
118 
300 
300 
290 
130 
100 
110 
125 
228 
306 
240 
230 
260 
180 
75 
209 
225 
300 
50 
50 
285 
290 
210 
245 
50 
290 
280 
280 
260 
300 
60 
252 

170 
198 
216 
150 
150 

50 
L53 
290 

$141 
183 
17 
258 
180 
108 
60 
199 
120 
246 
80 
210 
150 
1.36 
225 
115 
225 
280 
71 
91 
160 
180 
180 
261 
65 
60 
93 
106 
190 
336 
144 
138 
156 
136 
75 
250 
153 
255 
32 
50 
150 
160 
115 
184 
10 
145 
250 
350 
156 
225 
20 
200 

68 
168 
86 
150 
188 

35 
171 

218 

16 
16 
2 
24 
36 
36 
8 
36 
12 
24 
6 
12 
36 
48 
48 
44 
54 
54 
4 
48 
•69 
17 
17 
17 
16 
30 
30 
36 
60 
48 
15 
15 
15 
36 
48 
72 
36 
54 
60 
60 
30 
48 
24 
38 
3 
36 
48 
84 
36 
36 
4 
26 

24 
42 
12 
18 
72 

36 
36 
24 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 

8 
12 
20 

27 

6 
(a) 
40 
27 
45 
33 
40 

8 
21 
30 
20 
27 
24 
3 
5 
6 
12 
18 
20 
26 
36 

12 
14 
20 
24 
24 
7 

1 

1 

6 

16 
31 
40 
30 
30 
21 
15 
24 
5 
12 
11 

27 
34 
30 
22 

12 

10 
30 

36 

\R  o  v  i  n  g 

hand. 

Spooler  

Picker- 
rooin  hand. 

Sweeper  
Trimmer.  .  . 
Wrapper.  .  . 

Gardener... 
Wood  dealer 
Sec.  hand.. 
Picker  

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home.' 
Home. 
Dead  . 

Home. 
Home.; 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Work.1 
Home- 
Work.' 
Homo. 
Home. 

Home. 
Dead  . 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Dead  . 
Dead. 
Home.1 

Home. 

Home. 
Hotnc. 
Home. 
Home.: 

Home. 
Homo. 
Home.. 

American 

j 

Doffer  
Spinner  

American  — 

:: 

Doffer  
Spinner  

Doffer  
Spinner  

American  

1 

Spinner  
Spinner  

American  
American 

Winder  
Winder  
Doffer  

Doffer 

American  
American 

Spinner 

Doffer  
Doffer 

Spinner  
Bobbin  boy  
Doffer  

American  
American  — 
American 

i 

Spinner  
Doffer 

Spinner  

Spinner  
Spinner 

Sweeper  

Dead  

Bobbin 
cleaner. 

Weaver  

Machinist.. 
JFarmer  

JAway  

\Water  car- 
/    rier. 

i  Waste  hand 

Machinist.. 
Deserter  
Dead 

Doffer  

Oiler 

Spinner... 

Doffer  

American  

i 

Spinner 

Spinner  

Spinner  
Doffer  
Spinner  

American 

Spinner 

American 

Spinner  

Doffer  

American 

Doffer  

American  — 
American  

1 

Carder  
Doffer  

Spinner 

Battery  filler... 

American 

i 

Spinner  

i 

Spinner  
Spooler  

American  . 

••  -\ 

Warper  
Doffer  
Doffer 

American  
American  
American  

American 

Doffer  

Incapac  
Slasher 
hand. 
Carpenter.. 
Dead 

Doffer  
Doffer 

Doffer 

American 

Doffer 

Yarn  hand. 
Speeder  
Filling  car- 
rier. 
Deserter  — 
Carpenter  .  . 
Spare  hand. 

American  . 

Doffer  

American 

Weaver  
Doffer  

American  
American  
American... 

Doffer  
Creeler... 

a  Not  reported 

&  Including  $78  received  from  sale  of  2  cows. 


c  Estimated  value  of  free  rent. 

rf  Including  $32  received  from  sale  of  cow. 
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K3CUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
"  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

GEORGIA — Continued . 


emb 

hild 
age 

10 
to 
13. 

2 

3 

2 

2 
2 
1 

2 
1 
1 
2 
1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

2 

2 
1 

1 
2 

1 
1 
2 
2 
2 

1 
1 
1 

ersh 

ren  o 

s— 

14 
and 
15. 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

2 

2 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

p  of 
f 

family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Aint. 
re- 
tain- 
ed by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  capita 
weekly 
income  of 
family  less 
earnings  of 
children 

i 

t>> 

S3 

1 

76 

77 

78 

79 
80 
81 

82 
83 
84 
85 
80 

87 
88 

89 

90 
91 

92 
93 

94 

95 

96 
97 
98 
99 

100. 
101 
102 
103 
104 

105 
106 
107 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 

wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

16 
and 
ov'r 

Fath- 
er. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children- 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

3 

2 

2 
1 
2 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 
2 

1 

2 
2 
3 

:J, 

12 

6 
10 

10 
9 

7 

9 
8 
11 
7 
5 

5 
8 

6 

1(1 
8 

8 

.r; 

5 

7 

7 
4 
6 
S 

f8 
G 

7 
8 

7 

-1 

7 
8 

6 

3 

5 

5 
4 
4 

7 
4 
6 
4 
4 

4 
5 

5 

4 
3 

4 
4 

4 

5 

3 
3 
4 

2 

4 

4 
4 
6 

A 

3 

3 
6 

$100 

240 
375 

396 
285 
246 

200 
550 
580 
300 
202 

$141 

17 

180 

60 
120 
80 

150 
115 
71 
180 
65 

106 
144 

136 

153 
32 

150 
115 

10 

250 

156 

225 

S183 

258 
108 

199 
246 
210 

381 
505 
251 
441 
153 

526 
294 

325 

255 

50 

160 

184 

145 
350 

$584 

$1,008 

515 

1,208 

1,298 
891 
1,166 

1,543 
1,268 
1,472 
921 
443 

923 
868 

910 

1,268 
724 

641 
1,157 

714 

2,050 

626 
640 
510 
759 

1,225 
1,258 
943 
1,781 
1,273 

375 
973 
1,906 

$318 

$65 

36 

48 

52 
65 

42 

100 
120 
96 
29 
24 

79 

48 

44 

78 
44 

31 

48 

c52 

60 

34 

52 
39 
84 

48 
87 
78 
64 
53 

52 
91 

42 

$1.10 

,77 
1.77 

2.00 
1.12 

2.41 

2.16 
1.56 
2.01 
.82 

.87 

1.19 

1.03 

1.44 

1.65 
1.54 

1.06 
3.30 

2.15 

3.98 

1.29 
2.00 
1.57 
2.15 

2.78 
3.49 
2.35 
3.92 
2.98 

1.63 
2.20 
4.06 

$1.39 

1.60 
1.98 

2.38 
1.65 
2.98 

2.98 

i 

2.77 

2.45 
2.04 
1.45 

3.14 

1.74 

2.48 

2.14 

1.66 

1.57 
4.01 

2.71 

4.95 
1.29 
2.00 
1.57 
2.15 

2.78 
3.49 
2.35 
3.92 
2.98 

1.63 
2.20 
4.06 

526 

636 
180 
210 

747 

$19 

7 
60 
420 

65 

t>  98 

570 

349 

23 

57 
127 

77 

10 
31 

35 

82 

400 
d78 

$234 

72 

131 

300 

660 
611 

450 

300 
490 

172 

190 

331 
373 

177 

560 

392 
415 
325 

630 
1.090 
507 
1,051 
743 

340 
319 
1,328 

330 

"448" 

20 

200 

68 

165 
c31 

77 

""60~ 
101 

528 
450 

""296" 
479 
342 

2 
3 
2 

4 
2 

2 
] 
5 

168 

8(1 

------ 

150 

188 

35 

473 
312 

171 

218 

10 
(748 

« Including  $20  received  from  sale  of  cow. 
/  Including  1  other  member. 


a  Including  $23  received  from  sale  of  cow. 
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TABLE  XXIX.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK;   AGE 
CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

GEORGIA — Continued. 


1 

3 
_>» 

£ 

108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 

115 
116 
117 
118 

119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 

129 
130 
131 

132 

133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140. 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 

146 
147 

The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 
U.S. 

Sex 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

American 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 

13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 

13 
13 
13 
13 

13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 

13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
15 
13 
14 
13 
14 
13 
14 
13 
14 
13 
14 
13 
14 
13 
14 
13 
14 
13 
14 
13 
14 
13 
14 
13 
14 
13 
14 
13 
14 
15 
13 
15 

Doffer 

144 
285 
297 
260 
200 
200 
150 

278 
240 
84 
154 

295 
200 
175 
280 
135 
200 
270 
260 
125 
264 

294 
219 
220 
250 
250 
290 
280 
280 
200 
202 
241 
179 
165 
175 
230 
228 
280 
230 
205 
272 
290 
300 
220 
275 
264 
240 
30 
250 
150 
180 
290 
280 
250 
250 
275 
290 
250 

$85 
186 
185 
260 
100 
120 
100 

185 
158 
53 
75 

221 
230 
131 
105 
50 
100 
236 
260 
75 
264 

306 
219 
110 
115 
115 
218 
210 
210 
80 
121 
145 
179 
66 
79 
211 
228 
210 
120 
170 
260 
145 
225 
300 
174 
277 
252 
9 
100 
88 
158 
145 
210 
175 
175 
275 
174 
163 

36 
48 
36 
48 
24 
12 
24 

19 

48 
5 

7 

15 
42 
18 
12 
36 
8 
48 
18 
8 
18 

36 
30 
11 
18 
18 
36 
18 
48 
48 
60 
36 
36 
24 
72 
24 
30 
27 
27 
60 
72 
12 
42 
36 
36 
18 
18 
18 
48 
24 
24 
60 
60 
48 
48 
48 
48 
60 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No 

30 
6 
4 
40 
6 

(0) 
(0) 

14 

8 

54" 

16 

Inspector  .  . 
Opener  
Watchman. 
Dead 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 

Work. 
Home. 
Work. 
Work. 

Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

I  Ionic. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

American 

Doffer  

American 

Doffer 

American 

Doffer  

American 

Doffer 

Watchman. 
Carder  
Section 
hand. 
Peddler... 
Dead  
Carder 

Doffer 

American  — 
American... 



Spinner  .  . 

Doffer  

American  
American  



Spinner. 

Spinner  

American  
American  

Drawer  in  

Warper  
Spinner. 

Slasher 
hand. 
Dead 

American 

Deserter... 
Watchman 
Carpenter. 
Dead 

Arrlerican 

Inspector 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

40 
8 
20 
...„ 

36 
12 
38 

12 
41 
24 
14 
14 
20 
1 

American 

Spinner. 

American 

Spinner 

American 

Spinner  

Sawyer  
Twister... 
Yard  hand 
Fireman.. 
Loom  fixer. 

Dead 

American 

Spinner 

American 

Spooler  

American 

Speeder 

American 

Cloth-room 
hand. 
Spinner  
Spinner  

American 

American 

Preacher..  . 
Carpenter  .  . 

[incapac  

[Barber  
[•Farmer  
[•Foreman... 

[•Incapac  
[Filling  car- 
l    rier. 

[•Away  

i  E  1  e  vator 
I    man. 

[Dead  

i  Bag  g  i  n  g 
[    sorter. 

\Dcad  

American  

Spinner  
Sweeper 

American  
American  

-I 

Sweeper  

Quiller  
Sweeper  

American 

\ 

Doffer  

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

20 
24 
28 
30 

American  

{ 

Doffer  

Dnffpr 

American 

Bobbin  cleaner. 

American  — 

....{ 

Doffer  .  .  . 
Doffer.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

18 
6 
16 
9 
8 
3 
2 
1 
3 
9 
8 
21 
16 
18 
18 
6 

"'(';. 
i 

48 
48 
48 
38 
30 

Spinner 

Doffer  

American 

/ 

Spinner  
Spinner  

1 

Doffer  
Spinner  

American  
American  
American  
American  
\merican 

••••{ 

:::j 

Doffer  
Spinner 

Doffer  
Spinner  
Doffer  
Spinner  
Doffer  
Spinner 

>Hack  driver 
>Dead  
j  Dead 

Spinner  

Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner  
Winder  
Stitcher  
Doffer  

American  
American.... 

[clerk 

l-Bale  marker 

Not  reported. 


ft  Including  1  other  member. 


rCHAPTEK  IX. GENERAL  TABLES. 
OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  CHILD, 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued . 

GEORGIA — Continued. 


911 

AM)     ECONOMIC 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tain- 
ed by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 

past 
year. 

Perc 
wee 
incoi 
famil 
earni 
chile 

Un- 
der 
16. 

apita 
kly 
ne  of 
y  less 
igs  of 
!ren. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

Family  number. 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

7 
7 
10 
5 
5 
5 
67 

7 
3 
68 
5 

65 
6 
7 
6 
5 
8 
66 
6 
6 
6 

6 
7 
6 

10 

8 
12 
9 

9 

8 

r, 
5 

6 
8 

6 
8 
8 
5 

8 
8 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

1 
1 
2 

1 
1 
1 

3 

4 
i 

.... 
i 
"i" 

2 

i 

2 
3 
1 

2 
1 

1 

3 

5 
4 

1 
2 

2 
1 

1 

1 
1 
2 
1 

1 
1 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
ov'r 

Fath- 
er. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

2 
2 
1 
3 
2 
1 
2 

2 
1 
1 

2 

1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

2 
1 
2 

2 

1 
1 
1 

2 
2 

1 
1 

1 
2 

1 

2 
2 
1 
2 

1 

2 
2 
5 

4 
4 
6 
2 
3 
4 
5 

3 
2 
3 
3 

4 
3 
4 
3 
3 
5 
3 
3' 
2 
3 

2 
5 
3 

5 

7 
5 

4 

5 

4 

2 
3 

5 
5 

4 
5 
4 
3 

t 
0 

$150 
113 
450 

$85 
186 

$590 
632 
925 

$20 
6 
95 

$845 
937 
1,655 
390 
450 
795 
1,422 

441 
346 
459 
683 

1,161 
777 
1,092 
373 
990 
1,075 
880 
792 

$230 

$44 
48 
72 
65 
55 
72 
108 

67 
39 
25 
70 

72 
52 
c52 
48 
65 
39 
39 
39 
39 
52 

65 
83 
48 

48 

51 
c52 

62 

48 
44 

24 

70 

48 
48 

52 

48 
26 

48 

36 
48 

$2.09 
2.06 
2.83 
.50 
1.35 
2.60 
3.63 

.70 
1.21 
.98 
2.34 

3.62 
1.75 
2.64 
.86 
3.62 
2.34 
2.06 
1.71 
1.34 
3.00 

.92 
3.21 
1.11 

.88 

5.19 
1.76 
1.31 

1.06 
1.14 

.23 
1.17 

2.09 
1.65 

2.02 
.99 
.83 
.92 

1.12 
2.96 

$2.09 
2.06 
2.83 
.50 
1.35 
2.60 
3.63 

.70 
1.21 
.98 
2.34 

3.62 
1.75 
2.64 
.86 
3.62 
2.34 
2.06 
1.71 
1.34 
3.00 

.92 
3.21 
1.11 

1.30 

5.69 
i;96 
1.69 

1.23 
1.69 

.69 
2.17 

2.81 
2.07 

2.83 
1.23 
1.21 
1.72 

2.20 
3.35 

108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 

115 
IK, 
117 
118 

119 
120 
12] 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 

129 
130 
131 

132 

133 
134 
135 

136 
137 

138 

139 

140 
141 

142 
143 
144 

145 

146 
147 

'$130' 
200 
200 
220 

175 

185 
260 
100 
120 
100 

185 
158 
53 
75 

221 
230 
131 
105 
50 

150 
300 
450 

50 

1 
2 



150 
620 

25 
32 

31 

""33" 
35 

2 
19 
82 
38 
390 

"296" 

1 

188 

188 

299 
498 

74 
75 

380 

.... 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 

558 
528 
339 
140 
550 
625 
275 
247 

"'546' 
90 

"545" 

350 
369 
285 
392 
493 

100 
236 
260 
75 
264 

306 



27 
105 

25 
130 

22 

19 

1(58 
132 

494 
1,200 

593 
1,386 
457 

905 

2,578 
1,300 
935 

640 
912 

390 
735 

1,023 
1,161 

1,159 
519 
590 
593 

1,091 
1,567 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
3 
1 

2 

4 
3 
1 

3 
1 

3 
2 

2 

2 
2 
1 

1 
3 

338 

262 
937 
125 

438 

1,630 
337 
148 

435 
285 

100 
200 

219. 
110* 

230 

210 
80 
145 

66 
211 

210 
170 

145 
300 

277 
9 
88 
145 

175 

174 

$218 

210 

121 
179 

79 

228 

120 
260 

225 

174 

252 
100 
158 
210 

450 
163 

360 
630 
463 

308 

60 
60 

188 

50 
170 

305 

627 
407 

609 
300 
344 
210 

26 
30 

21 
10 

28 
116 
126 

250 

100 



400 
271 

833 

Estimated  value  of  free  rent. 
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TABLE  XXIX.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:   AGE, 
CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

GEORGIA — Continued . 


Family  number 

j 

The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 
U.S. 

Sex 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

« 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Hos. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

12 
12 
36 
72 
3 
3 
24 
24 
30 
72 
6 
60 
21 
72 
6 

60 
60 
36 
36 
30 
36 
18 
60 
54 
54 
72 
72 
30 
30 
6 
90 
12 
27 
60 
72 
8 
60 
26 
12 
15 

36 
36 

24 
36 
42 
72 
12 
60 
24 
6 
24 
54 

24 
30 
36 
1 
1 
36 
24 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Away. 

Dead.. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Dead.. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Work. 
\Vork. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 

166 

167 
168 
169 

170 
171 

172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 

182 
183 
184 
185 
186 
187 
1X8 

American  
American  
American  .  .  . 
American  

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 

F: 

M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
14 
14 
14 

14 
14 

14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 

14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 

Doffer.  .  . 
Doffer  
Twister  
Doffer  

300 
300 
150 
104 
38 
190 
115 
150 
225 
225 
100 
270 
205 
278 
40 
245 
301 
295 
295 
280 
234 
234 
153 
270 
71 
71 
255 
230 
207 
290 
150 
150 
77 
250 
30 
65 
165 
290 
200 
200 
200 

300 
285 

290 
250 
275 
270 
280 
292 
154 
150 
295 
250 

288 
288 
292 
30 
30 
250 
200 

$180 
180 
120 
104 
19 
160 
29 
55 
146 
214 
70 
243 
164 
290 
30 
184 
226 
245 
163 
196 
160 
160 
115 
270 
21 
60 
180 
125 
170 
247 
60 
127 
19 
250 
30 
49 
65 
170 
180 
150 
150 

150 
285 

348 
225 
179 
203 
280 
220 
95 
75 
221 
150 

240 
288 
321 
32 
12 
150 
150 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 

6 
24 
11 

[Weaver.... 

[•Storekeeper 

[Draw-frame 
I    tender. 

[Watchman. 

[  Gardener  .  . 

\R  o  v  i  n  g 
I"    hand. 

JDead 

Band  maker  .  .  . 
Quiller  

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

3 

6 

Doffer  
Doffer 

American  
American  
American  
American  

:{ 
;::: 

Weaver  

10 
10 
41 

8 

"~2~ 
11 
5 
11 
12 

Weaver  
Doffer  
Spinner  
Doffer  
Spinner  

>  Laborer  
J-Deserter  .  .  . 
Ward  hand, 
jsecondhand 
I  Divorced  .. 

[-Farmer  

\Card  strip- 
)    per. 

\0iler  
VCarpenter.. 
|  Fireman  

1  Farmer  

\Boss,   card 
)  room. 
Watchman. 
Slubber  
Stone  ma- 
son. 
Farmer  
Elevator 
man. 
Teamster.. 
Teamster.  . 
Weaver  
Incapac  
Dead 

Doffer  
Spooler 

Doffer  

American  
American  — 
American  
American  

:| 

{ 

Spooler  
Doffer 

Spinner  
Winder  
Creeler  

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

6 
•  40 
25 
(c) 
21 

Spinner. 

Doffer  

Spinner  
Laborer,  farm.  . 
Spinner  

American  

I 
••••{ 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No 

4 
4 
10 
20 
18 
30 
18 
15 
10 
18 
28 
22 
10 
23 
40 

Spinner 

Spinner  

Spinner  
Spinner  

American  

....{ 

1 

Spinner  

Spinner  
Weaver  
Weaver  

American  — 
American  ... 

•-•'I 

Weaver  
Spinner  
Spinner  

Doffer  ... 

American  
American  .  .  . 

American  
American  

Doffer..., 
Doffer  

Doffer 

Doffer  

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

18 

20 
48 
4 
10 
24 
2 
25 
8 

"~12 

25 
12 
18 
60 
3 
32 

American 

Doffer  
Spinner  
Doffer  
Doffer 

American  

American 

American 

American 

Doffer 

American  
American 

Doffer  
Doffer 

Dead  

Carpenter.. 
Dead  

Watchman. 
Carpenter.. 

Carpenter..  . 
Storekeeper 
Weaver  
Spare  hand 
Sweeper  
Incapac  
Cooper  

American 

Sweeper  
Roving  marker. 
Draw-f  ram  e 
tender. 
Porter,  store.  .  . 
Sliver  hand  
Weaver  
Spinner 

American 

American  

American 

American  

American  . 

American 

American  

Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner  .  .  . 

American 

American.  .  . 

a  Including  1  other  member. 


Estimated  value  ol  free  rent. 
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OCCUPATION,     AND    EDUCATION     OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

GE  ORGIA— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt 
re- 
tain- 
ed by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year 

Per  capita 
weekly 
income  of 
family  less 
earnings  of 
children. 

Family  number. 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 

wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other 

Un- 
der 
10. 

2 

1 
2 

1 
2 

2 

4 
1 

2 
4 
1 

3 
3 

"3 

10 
to 
13. 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
3 

1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 

1 
2 

1 
2 
2 

1 
2 

"i" 

i 

14 
and 
15. 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
I 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

16 
and 
ov'r 

2 
3 

1 
6 

1 
4 
1 
3 

4 

1 
3 

3 

2 
2 

"2" 

2 
2 

1 
2 
2 
3 
>> 
3 
1 
.... 

5 

4 
2 
3 
2 
3 
1 
? 

Fath- 
er. 

Children— 

Moth- 
er. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

4 

6 
9 

a6 

11 
6 

4 
9 
5 
10 

7 
8 

9 

8 

9 
9 

8 

9 

8 

3 

7 
6 

5 
5 

6 
5 
8 
10 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
10 

7 
6 
10 
7 
7 
4 
R 

3 

5 
5 

4 

8 
3 

3 

7 
3 
7 
3 
6 

4 
5 

6 
3 
5 

5 
3 

2 

2 
4 

4 
4 

3 

4 
4 
4 
3 
4 
4 
2 
2 
7 

4 
4 
5 
4 
5 
2 
4 

$375 

300 
194 

270 

175 

282 

$180 

120 
19 

29 

146 

70 

164 
30 
226 
163 
160 
115 

21 
180 

170 
60 
19 

30 
65 

$180 

104 
160 

55 

214 
243 

290 
184 
245 
196 
160 
270 

60 
125 

247 
127 
250 

49 
170 

180 

$24 

$759 

1,094 
961 

439 

1,902 
638 

789 
1,259 
742 
1,638 
859 
2,045 

541 
1,089 

1,973 
766 
1,309 

801 
1,186 

231 
550 

867 

973 

925 

733 
1,485 
844 
1,323 
902 
1,150 
754 
310 
505 
2,066 

1,745 
1,404 
1,544 
912 
890 
666 
710 

$467 
275 

$25 

O.H 

78 

48 

652 

78 

57 
62 
48 
52 
42 
52 

14 

72 

65 
48 
652 

612 
48 

60 

47 
48 

O.H. 
39 

39 
51 
48 
108 
72 
48 
26 
52 
54 
48 

130 
52 
O.H. 
52 
36 
36 
39 

$1.92 

2.79 
1.67 

1.14 

2.70 
1.04 

1.61 
2.23 
1.04 
2.46 
1.48 
3.99 

.98 
1.88 

3.32 
1.24 
2.50 

1.54 
2.29 

.33 
1.10 
2.30 

3.17 
2.46 

1.23 
4.85 
1.60 
2.15 
2.39 
3.58 
2.53 
.90 
1.09 
3.68 

4.13 
3.58 
2.35 
2.42 
2.41 
2.48 
2.15 

$2.78 

3.12 
2.01 

1.31 

3.07 
1.82 

3.00 
2.63 
1.98 
2.84 
1.92 
4.64 

1.11 
2.19 

3.85 
1.51 
3.10 

1.65 
2.69 

148 

149 
150 

151 

152 
153 

154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 

160 

161 

162 
163 
164 

165 
166 

167 
168 
169 

170 
171 

172 

173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 

182 
183 
184 
185 
186 
187 
188 

$570 
585 

85 
1,315 

3 

52 
43 

335 
788 
'  250 
976 

1,660 

50 
435 

982 

257 

21 

115 

586 

253 
468 

410 
347 

356 
434 
405 

350 
939 

40 
400 
187 

271 
150 

104 
650 
70 

$50 

71 

952 

293 

288 



2 

218 
145 
57 

47 
12 

11 

578 
325 

218 
211 

150 

:::::: 

150 

150 

285 

348 
225 
179 
203 
280 
220 
95 
75 
221 
150 

240 
288 
321 
32 
12 
150 
150 

530 

440 
490 

281 
600 
585 
864 
364 
610 
185 

i,336 

1,201 

492 
911 
450 
698 
300 
251 

226 
""96" 

112 

2 

"2 
3 
1 

"i" 

2 
1 

"i" 
i 

"2" 

""16" 
10 
256 
108 

""2" 
40 
33 

100 

79 
104 
112 
30 

""2i6~ 



150 



""375" 

""25i" 
480 

225 
520 
200 
400 
180 

320 
97 
195 





1 
3 
2 

"i" 

309 

49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2- 


c  Not  reported. 
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TABLE  XXIX.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:   AGE, 
CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

GEORGIA— Continued. 


Family  number. 

The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Sex 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 

F. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 

Age 

14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 

14 

14 
14 

14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
15 
14 
15 

14 
15 
14 
15 
14 
15 
14 
15 
14 
15 
14 

15 
14 

15 
14 
15 
14 
15 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

189 
190 
191 
192 
193 
194 
195 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 

201 

202 
203 

204 
205 
206 
207 
208 
209 
210 
211 
212 
213 

214 
215 
216 
217 

218 

219 

220 
221 

222 
223 
224 

225 

226 

227 
228 

American  

Spinner  

200 
200 
200 
200 
60 
290 
260 
270 
290 
295 
260 
260 

286 

290 
294 

285 
280 
250 
284 
290 
250 
200 
280 
150 
278 
212 
212 
290 
290 
180 
260 
250 
250 
300 
121 
200 
280 
130 

260 
260 
240 
264 
150 
280 
30 
90 
100 
291 
300 

272 
294 

270 
285 
280 
150 
285 

$150 
182 
150 
130 
36 
140 
125 
329 
220 
235 
312 
234 

171 

218 
306 

242 
202 
175 
150 
145 
180 
200 
308 
150 
313 
125 
125 
145 
145 
180 
208 
200 
200 
160 
47 
100 
308 
165 

190 
195 
264 
330 
67 
196 
20 
65 
65 
331 
290 

210 

220 

200 
228 
238 
88 
213 

60 
12 
48 
24 
6 
12 
36 
48 
24 
18 
72 
30 

36 

48 
24 

36 
24 
48 
12 
24 
36 
24 
48 
18 
24 
36 
12 
15 
15 
18 
15 
12 
12 
30 
2 
36 
12 
20 

74 
72 
48 
60 
36 
36 
72 
72 
24 
36 
24 

60 

48 

48 
36 
36 
8 
24 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 

No.. 

No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No 

39 
23 
10 
10 
5 
12 
13 
16 
36 
35 
14 
32 

4 
16 

48 
20 
2 

Card  grinder 
Weaver  
Sweeper  
Dead 

Home. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Work. 

Home. 

Dead. 

Work. 
Home. 

American 

Spinner..  .  . 

American  

Spinner  
Spinner 

American  — 
American  



Spinner 

Yard  hand. 
Waterman. 
Wastepick'r 
Yard  hand. 
Incapac  
Opener  
Watchman. 
Roving 
hand. 
Roving 
hand. 
Dead 

Spinner  

American  — 
American  



Spinner  .  . 

Spinner  
Spinner  

American 

American 

Spinner 

American 

Spinner  

American 

Spinner 

American 

Spinner  

Spinner 

American 

Spinner 

Second 
hand.  . 
Winder  fix'r 
Waste  hand 
Dead... 
Dead  

American 

Spinner  

American...  . 

Spinner  
Spinner  

American 

American 

Spinner 

American 

Roving  hand... 
End  piecer  
Spooler  
Spooler  

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

5 
22 
27 
10 
5 
4 

Slubber  
Loom  fixer. 
Dead 

American  

American 

Dead  

Spooler 

Farmer  
Dead 

Spooler 

Doffer  

JDriver  
1  Fireman  .  .  . 
1  Picker  hand 
JFarmer  

lldle  

loead  

\Oiler  
VS  weeper  
j  Laborer  

j-Watchman. 

^Cloth-room 
/    hand. 

[Cloth-room 
f    hand. 

Icioth-room 
f    hand. 

^Section  man 
[•Weaver.... 

American  

\ 

Doffer  
Battery  filler.  .  . 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

30 
15 
15 
63 
4 
9 
9 
4 
4 
9 
45 
80 

18 
27 
22 
20 
40 
48 
20 
22 
28 
30 
30 

22 
24 

24 
12 
18 
13 
12 

} 

Doffer  

••"I 

Spooler  
Spinner  

American 

Spinner  
Doffer  
Spinner  

American 

Spinner 

Doffer  

Messenger,  tele- 
graph. 
Doffer  

American 

American  — 

Doffer  
Spinner  '. 

I 

Doffer  

American 

j 

Spinner  
Doffer  

American  — 
American 

I 

Spinner  
Doffer  

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Work. 

Spinner. 

Draw-frame 
tender. 
Spinner 

American 

CJoth-room 
'hand. 
Drawer  in  
Spinner  

American 

Speeder  
Weaver  

Doffer  

a  Including  1  other  member. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

GEORGIA— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt 
re- 
tain- 
ed by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  capita 
weekly 
income  of 
family  less 
earnings  of 
children. 

1 
.>> 

Children  of 
ages— 

To 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of  — 

Other. 

Un- 
der 

10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
ov'r 

Fath- 
er. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

! 

2 

"i" 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

2 
2 
2 
3 

3 

2 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

2 

2 
2 

1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
4 
6 

1 

3 
2 

3 
3 
1 
2 

"2" 

1 
2 
5 
1 

4 
3 
3 
4 

1 

1 
3 

2 
1 

3 

1 

8 
06 
5 
4 
7 
10 
9 
6 
6 
9 
7 
10 

6 

5 
9 

12 
6 
4 
4 
4 
10 
5 
06 
12 
3 

11 

7 
7 
15 

10 

3 

4 

8 
6 
10 

8 
9 

7 
9 

3 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
2 
4 
6 
8 

3 

3 

4 

5 
5 
2 
3 
2 
4 
2 
3 
7 
2 

6 
6 
5 
6 

5 
2 

3 
5 
6 
3 
5 

3 
6 

3 
5 

$400 
375 
300 

$150 
182 
150 
130 
36 
140 
125 
329 
220 
235 
312 
234 

171 

218 
306 

242 
202 
175 
150 
145 
180 
200 
308 
150 
313 
250 

290 
388 
400 

307 

473 

385 

$200 
200 
200 
68 
166 
360 
516 
591 
279 
742 
1,439 
2,001 

275 

825 
587 

959 

790 
250 
658 

$6 
10 

""26" 

82 

~"ii" 

$756 
1,067 
950 
556 
629 
650 
870 
1,195 
499 
1,337 
2,136 
2,573 

696 

1,043 
1,325 

1,466 
1,354 
450 
812 
503 
1,261 
462 
893 
1,624 
604 

1,140 
1,567 
1,210 
1,393 

111 

964 

685 
1,256 
1,450 
466 
1,315 

659 
1,665 

842 
1,265 

"$56" 

$78 
33 
60 
22 
652 
39 
48 
39 
39 
78 
O.H. 
52 

25 

36 
130 

83 

78 
60 
73 
652 
48 
39 
90 
32 
33 
52 

660 
652 
65 

39 
120 

13 

52 
660 
48 
127 

109 
60 

24 
36 

$1.46 
2.84 
3.08 
2.05 
1.63 
.98 
1.59 
2.78 
.89 
2.35 
5.01 
4.50 

1.68 

3.17 
2.18 

1.96 
3.69 
1.32 
3.18 
1.72 
2.08 
1.01 
1.88 
2.36 
1.87 

1.56 
3.51 
2.26 
1.27 

.89 

3.15 

1.44 
1.82 
2.85 
1.22 
1.77 

.38 
2.66 

1.03 
2.06 

18 
191 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19" 
201 

20 

20 
20 

20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
21 
21 
21 
21 

21 
21 
21 
21 

21 

21 

22 
22 
22 
22 
22 

22 
22 

22 
22 

$300 
300 
338 

i 

h 

"i" 

i 

"i" 
i 

345 
150 
218 
275 

i,"037" 
1,377 

354 

457 
59 

360 
198 
338 

243 



187 

i 
i 

"i" 

2 



7 

432 

265 
300 

62 
25 
4 
89 
157 
12 

i 

.... 

""269" 
385 

78 

212 
125 

220 
311 

48 
611 

:• 

2 

i 

2 
1 
1 

2 

539 
250 
585 
1,299 
266 

580 
687 
442 
850 

319 



150 

25 
25 

130 
140 

77 
18 

16 
491 

2 

1 

180 
450 
303 
125 



2 
4 

4 

130 

i 

3 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

300 
200 
225 
381 
370 

105 
260 

358 
496 

138 

594 
263 

85 
396 

500 
420 

466 
301 

324 

872 

506 

975 
206 

90 

43 

54 

10 
18 

262 
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TABLE  XXIX.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK-   AGE 
CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

GEORGIA— Concluded. 


Family  number.  1 

The.  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Sex 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

229 

230 

231 
232 
233 
234 

235 
236 
237 
238 
239 
240 
241 
•242 
243 
244 
245 
246 
247 
248 

249 

American 

{ 

F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

14 
15 
14 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

Spinner  

252 
280 
275 
275 
294 
290 
240 
295 

280 
220 
200 
230 
250 
280 
280 
216 
288 
140 
290 
280 
280 
100 
280 
280 

$201 
168 
151 
151 
265 
218 
331 
230 

280 
275 
250 
225 
250 
230 
301 
141 
360 
280 
330 
160 
185 
75 
210 
210 

18 
24 
18 
18 
96 
48 
84 
72 

72 
36 
47 
48 
36 
36 
30 
24 
36 
6 
24 
48 
48 
12 
48 
48 

Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

9 
6 
48 
56 
2 
5 

\Cloth-room 
f    hand. 
YE,  1  e  vator- 
J    man. 
Dead  
Slubber... 
Cobbler.... 
Elevator 
man. 
Deserter  
Slasher  
Carpenter  .  . 
Idle 

Home. 
Home. 

Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 

Home. 

American  
American  

I 

Doffer  
Spooler  

Spooler  

Doffer  

American  
American  



D  offer 

Weaver  

American 

Weaver  .  .  . 

6 
20 
26 

American  

Twister  

American  
American.  .  . 



Weaver 

Doffer  

American 

Doffer 

American... 

Spinner  
Stitcher,  shoes.. 
Spinner  

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

36 
36 
20 
28 
17 
81 
6 
12 
16 
60 

Away  
Dead.  
Dead  
Farmer  
Incapac  
Dead 

American  
American  . 

.... 

American  
American  . 

.... 

Spinner 

Winder  

American 

Teacher 

American 

Spinner  

Loom  fixer. 
Dead 

American 

Winder  
Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner  

American 

Incapac  
Deserter  

American  — 
American  

::::{ 

Spinrier  

Yes. 

ALABAMA. 


F 

7 

Spooler     .   . 

120 

$60 

6 

No 

F 

1?, 

Spinner  

280 

123 

48 

No.. 

1 

American 

F 

14 

Spooler  .  . 

264 

264 

60 

Yes. 

12 

Carder 

Work 

M 

15 

Cloth-room 

150 

150 

60 

No 

F 

8 

hand. 
Spinner.        .  . 

176 

48 

8 

No 

F 

10 

Spinner  

277 

141 

74 

No.. 

2 

American  — 

....< 

M. 
F 

11 
13 

Doffer  
Spinner 

291 

277 

218 
129 

36 

48 

No.. 
No 

Winder  

Home. 

F 

15 

Spinner  

277 

170 

60 

No.. 

| 

F 

g 

Spinner  . 

200 

80 

9 

No 

F. 

11 

Spinner  

170 

80 

13 

No.. 

R  o  v  i  ng 

Home. 

M. 
M 

13 
15 

Doffer  
Doffer 

264 

288 

165 

228 

13 
13 

No.. 
No 

hand. 

M 

q 

Spinner  

262 

94 

15 

No  . 

4 

American 

M 

12 

Doffer 

300 

180 

24 

No 

21 

/Sweeper 

Home 

F 

13 

Spinner 

309 

222 

24 

Yes 

35 

M 

9 

Doffer  .. 

25 

19 

g 

No 

14 

5 

M 

T> 

Spinner 

225 

225 

12 

No 

9 

Laborer 

Home 

F 

14 

Spinner  

270 

325 

36 

No  . 

F 

10 

Spinner 

230 

125 

36 

No 

5 

fi 

American 

F 

11 

Spinner  

275 

200 

36 

No.. 

3 

Roving 

Home. 

M 

15 

Carder  .  .  . 

280 

325 

36 

Yes. 

6 

hand. 

7 

American 

M. 

10 

Doffer  

220 

70 

12 

No.. 

2 

Dead  

Work. 

F. 
M 

12 
10 

Doffer 

220 
200 

110 
70 

60 

48 

No 
Yes. 

36 

8 

American...'. 

F 

1? 

Spinner  

150 

70 

36 

Yes. 

33 

Carpenter  .  . 

Home. 

M 

10 

Doffer 

238 

119 

36 

No  . 

g 

American 

M 

12 

Doffer 

265 

133 

48 

No 

Foreman, 

M 

IS 

Doffer 

290 

174 

48 

No.. 

building. 

M 

10 

Doffer 

250 

180 

18 

No  . 

10 

American  

F 

1? 

Spinner.     .  .   . 

250 

130 

?4 

Yes. 

18 

Weaver.... 

Home. 

M. 

13 

Doffer... 

242 

180 

60 

No.. 

2 

Estimated  value  of  free  rent. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

GE  ORGIA— Concluded . 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tain- 
ed by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  capita 
weekly 
income  of 
family  less 
earnings  of 
children. 

1 

| 

j>» 
h 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 

wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
ov'r 

Fath- 
er. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

2 
1 

2 
1 

2 
2 
1 

2 

2 

10 

8 

2 
3 
4 
10 

5 
6 
7 
7 
4 
4 
4 
10 
8 
6 
6 
3 
6 
6 

5 

5 
5 

2 
3 
4 
5 

3 

4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
5 
3 
5 
2 
2 
3 
4 

3 

$280 
233 

""375" 
50 
224 

$275 
280 
375 



$369 
302 

265 
218 
331 
230 

280 
275 
250 
225 
250 
230 
301 
141 
360 
280 
330 

$340 
437 

""2i6~ 
958 

430 
425 
250 
895 
560 
535 
240 
352 
904 
1,040 

$989 
1,049 

540 
928 
997 
1,425 

710 
1,193 
575 
1,587 
896 
855 
601 
793 
1,295 
1,606 
855 
365 
549 
860 

783 

$45 

$48 
o52 

52 
'48 
33 
48 

48 
52 
55 
187 
70 
O.H 

$1.19 
1.80 

2.64 

4.55 
3.20 
2.30 

1.65 
2.94 
.89 
3.74 
3.11 
3  00 

229 
230 

231 
232 
233 
234 

235 

236 
237 
238 
239 
240 
241 
242 
243 
244 
245 
246 
247 
248 
249 

$77 

""55" 
25 
•   13 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
2 

2 

1 
3 

2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
3 
3 
4 
.... 

2 
2 

2 

86 

118 

200 



2 
2 

2 

1 
1 

2 



400 
75 

93 

467 
86 
90 
60 

329 

"3" 

2 

1 
1 

31 
94 
130 
O.H. 
29 
42 
o52 
72 

78 

1.44 
1.25 
2.25 
4.25 
1.68 
1.31 
1.17 
2.52 

1.40 



300 

31 

286 

345 

700 

2 

1 
.... 

1 

525 

160 
185 
75 

420 

185 
272 
675 

363 

20 
92 
10 

"i75" 





100 



ALABAMA. 


1 

1 

2 

1 

7 

7 

$104 

$54 

$183 

$414 

$416 

$5 

$1,176 

$286 

$43 

$1.59 

$2.73 

4 

3 

1 

3 

13 

9 

277 

5?6 

170 

653 



1,636 

263 

36 

1.38 

1.63 

1 

2 

1 

2 

8 

7 

245 



325 

228 

317 

14 

1,129 

52 

1.38 

1.93 

3 

2 

2 

9 

6 

209 

496 

448 

70 

1,223 

48 

1.55 

1.55 

2 

1 

1 

k  2 

8 

6 

300 

244 

325 

674 

1,543 



52 

2.34 

3.12 

2 

2 

1 

7 

4 

170 

325 

325 

820 

48 

.47 

1.36 

2 

2 

5 

3 

50 

180 

230 

36 

.19 

.19 

2 

3 

7 

6 

250 

140 



650 

52 

1,092 

161 

36 

2.62 

2.62 

1 

3 

.... 

1 

7 

5 

508 

426 



210 

120 

1,264 



60 

2.30 

2.30 

3 

3 

.... 

2 

10 

6 

260 



490 



581 

5 

1,336 



52 

1.63 

1.63 

1 
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TABLE  XXIX.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:   AGE, 
CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

ALABAMA— Continued . 


Family  number. 

The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 
U.S. 

( 

Sex 

M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

5: 
£ 

1: 
£ 

M. 

* 

M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 

F! 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 

read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

11 

12 

13 
14 
15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 

American 

10 
12 
13 
15 
10 
12 
13 
15 
10 
12 
14 
10 
12 
14 
10 
12 
14 
10 
12 
15 

10 
12 
15 
10 
12 
15 
10 
14 
10 
14 
11 
11 
12 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
11 
12 
14 
14 
11 
12 
14 
11 
12 
14 
11 
13 
11 
13 
11 
13 
11 
13 
11 
13 
14 
11 
13 
14 

Doffer  

240 
294 
288 
288 
232 
208 
274 
280 
250 
280 
250 
104 
260 
260 
176 
277 
264 
180 
184 
264 

225 
150 
275 
168 
192 
290 
30 
140 
120 
280 
100 
200 
200 
235 
296 
274 
290 
274 
225 
300 
275 
300 
12 
188 
215 
90 
290 
230 
225 
268 
200 
250 
210 
114 
200 
300 
125 
275 
280 
130 
306 
155 

$60 
212 
173 
216 
140 
200 
205 
216 
175 
210 
160 
39 
195 
195 
70 
225 
203 
45 
65 
225 

158 
105 
275 
74 
127 
255 
15 
105 
72 
196 
33 
100 
150 
206 
222 
205 
218 
274 
75 
130 
175 
190 
4 
94 
195 
27 
150 
112 
112 
185 
150 
226 
141 
60 
88 
132 
62 
170 
220 
40 
230 
110 

9 
36 
24 
60 
30 
36 
63 
63 
27 
27 
27 
4 
36 
36 
8 
24 
48 
(a) 
36 
72 

24 
24 
48 
24 
36 
36 
12 
24 
36 
66 
12 
36 
72 
24 
24 
36 
36 
84 
12 
30 
24 
36 
1 
36 
42 
14 
14 
14 
18 
30 
28 
48 
30 
66 
42 
42 
7 
36 
60 
36 
54 
60 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

6 
7 
2 
2 
1 

!R  o  v  i  n  g 
hand. 

(.Dead 

Work. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Dofier  

American  — 

1 

Doffer  
Spare  hand  
Doffer 

Doffer  

1 

Doffer  
Spinner  

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

1 

...„ 

6 
6 

I  Laborer  
JYard  hand. 
Icarpenter.. 

LForeman  .  .  . 

JDead  

Spool  coun- 
ter. 

Wood  dealer 

Yard  hand. 
Slasher  
JDeserter  

Wooddealer 

Peddler.... 

Yard  hand. 

Fillingmrkr 

\Sweeper  — 
Laborer  
JAway  
JQuillman.. 

Carpenter.. 
Fillingroller 

Doffer  . 

Doffer 

American  .. 

Spinner 

Spinner  

Spinner  

American 

Spinner 

Spinner  

Spinner 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No 

18 
18 

~"8 

Am.  colored 

1 

Doffer  

Cotton  mill  
Errand  boy  
Opening-room 
hand. 
Spooler 

American  — 
American 

Doffer  
Doffer  

Spinner 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No 

12 
2 
12 
2 
1 
3 
4 
10 
8 
7 
36 
27 
27 
35 
9 
4 
8 
6 
6 
2 
2 
6 

Spinner  
Spinner  
Sweeper  

American 

Doffer  
Doffer  

American  

Doffer  
Spooler  

American  — 

Doffer  

American  

Spinner        .   .  . 

Spinner 

Spinner  

Spinner 

Spinner 

Spinner    

Doffer  

American 

Spinner  
Spinner 

Spinner 

Doffer  

Spinner 

Spinner 

Spinner 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

(a) 

Yes. 
Yes. 

6 
6 
1 
4 
(a) 
12 
15 
15 

""4" 

4 
27 

(0) 

20 
35 

American 

Spinner 

Doffer  

! 

Doffer  
Doffer  

American.... 
American.... 

"*1 

::::< 

Spinner  
Doffer 

Spinner     .... 

Spinner  
Spinner  

Doffer 

Doffer 

American 

Doffer       .... 

Spinner  
Spinner  

Doffer.... 

Not  reported. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 


ALABAMA— Continued . 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 

Amt. 
re- 
tain- 
ed by 

<Vhil 

Rent 

Per  capita 
weekly 
income  of 
family  less 
earnings  of 
children. 

Children  of 
ages— 

Earnings  of— 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
ov'r 

To- 
tal. 

tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Fath- 
er. 

Moth- 
er. 

•     Children— 

Other. 

in- 
come 
past 
year. 

dren 
16 
and 
over. 

year. 

1 

3 
C 
>> 

Un- 
der 

14 
and 

16 
and 

Un- 
der 

Un- 
der 

14. 

15. 

over. 

16. 

14. 

Pn 

2 

3 

1 

2 

10 

8 

$150 

$32 

$445 

1216 

$434 

$255 

$1,532 

$104 

$1.68 

$2.09 

1 

1 

1 

1 

fi 

4 

• 

646 

216 

42 

803 

60 

.13 

.83 

1 

«2 

2 

1 

2 

9 

6 

90 



385 

160 

292 

2 

929 

$9 

60 

.82 

1.16 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

8 

5 

574 



234 

195 

416 

75 

1,494 

329 

73 

2.56 

3.03 

1 

3 

2 

1 

4 

12 

8 

300 

295 

203 

851 

10 

1,659 



52 

1.86 

2.19 

1 

2 

2 

1 

a 

10 

7 

290 

110 

??5 

584 

87 

1,296 

0,H 

1.85 

2.28 

] 

1 

2 

1       1 

6 

4 

263 

275 

111 

815 

4? 

.89 

1.77 

] 

2 

9 

1       i 

8 

5 

330 

?01 

?55 

223 

70 

1,079 

48 

1.50 

2.11 

1 

2 

1 

I 

5 

11 

g 

150 

15 

105 

1  192 

15 

1,477 

48 

2.37 

2.56 

1 

1 

1 

2 

g 

5 

65 

72 

196 

616 

949 

48 

2.18 

2.81 

i 

1 

1 

1 

5 

3 

231 

33 

525 

35 

824 

48 

3.04 

3.04 

5 

3 

0 

fi 

4 

?50 

177 

70 

497 

36 

.79 

.79 

f 

1 

4 

2  1    4 

13 

10 

900 

633 

49? 

1,362 

475 

3,862 

599 

127 

4.05 

4.78 

2 

3 

9 

8 

100 

205 

365 

995 

32 

1,697 

78 

2.41 

3.19 

I 

3 

2 

1 

2 

10 

6 

204 

98 

195 

425 

637 

959 



48 

1.28 

1.66 

t 

5 

2 

I 

10 

4 

287 

177 

11? 

20 

596 

48 

.59 

.81 

( 

2 

2 

3 

9 

6 

245 

297 

626 

30 

1,198 

52 

1.93 

1.93 

\ 

1 

2 

5 

10 

7 

280 



376 



872 

12 

1,540 

120 

52 

2.24 

2.24 

! 

2 

1 

4 

3 



201 

337 

538 

120 

36 

1.62 

1.62 

t 

3 

2 

7 

3 

100 

220 

60 

380 

48 

.44 

.44 

i 

2 

1 

2 

7 

6 

300 



232 

220 

370 

10 

1,132 

140 

78 

1.87 

2.47 

2 

2 

1 

1 

8 

5 

296 

270 

110 

292 

73 

1,041 

48 

1.59 

1.85 

b  Including  820  received  from  sale  of  cow. 
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TABLE  XXIX.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:   AGE 
CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

ALABAMA— Continued . 


>» 

The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 
U.S. 

Sex 

F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 

read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

33 
34 

35 
36 

37 
38 

39 

40 
41 
42 
43 

44 
45 
46 
47 

48 

49 

50 
51 
52 
53 
54. 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 

American.... 

11 
13 
14 
11 
13 
15 
11 
13 
15 
11 
14 
11 
14 

11 
14 
15 
11 
14 
15 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
13 
12 
13 
12 
13 
12 
13 
12 
13 
14 
12 
13 
15 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 

Spinner  
Doffer  

225 
225 
275 
200 
250 
275 
260 
280 
260 
130 
192 
242 
198 

222 
288 
208 
150 
288' 
288 
240 
246 
52 
160 
280 
290 
200 
300 
294 
282 
294 
294 
100 
230 
220 
300 
300 
300 
150 
275 
150 
150 
160 
212 
200 
230 
165 
250 
280 
286 
260 
285 
290 
270 
120 
122 
204 
254 
150 
275 
276 
150 

$108 
100 
200 
70 
120 
160 
156 
216 
156 
98 
150 
121 
150 

111 
187 
208 
90 
187 
215 
120 
56 
13 
120 
175 
200 
60 
190 
147 
141 
118 
176 
50 
120 
130 
195 
195 
250 
38 
175 
75 
75 
96 
188 
120 
230 
80 
87 
252 
257 
200 
235 
158 
130 
60 
103 
92 
203 
70 
110 
166 
165 

24 
36 
96 
36 
36 
36 
36 
48 
48 
24 
42 
12 
48 

12 
36 
24 
12 
72 
72 
24 
36 
6 
24 
14 
14 
12 
36 
15 
14 
12 
12 
36 
84 

18 
18 
18 
24 
48 
48 
48 
24 
48 
24 
60 
8 
18 
24 
24 
30 
30 
37 
72 
6 
30 
12 
15 
12 
48 
15 
15 

No.. 
No 

10 

Drayman.. 
FillingroUer 

Spare  hand 

\Fillinghaul- 
/    er. 

Laborer  
Carpenter.. 

Sweeper  

Carpenter.. 
Dead 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Work. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Work. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Dead.. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 

American 

Spinner 

No 

Doffer  

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No 

4 
1 

2 
10 
10 
15 

(a) 
ta  } 
27 
30 

27 
14 
27 

Doffer.  . 

American.... 

Doffer  

Spinner 

Spinner  
Spinner  

American  — 
American  — 
American  — 
American 

I 
.. 

Doffer 

Doffer  

Spinner  

Draw  -frame 
tender. 
Doffer  

Doffer 

Spinner  

Spinner  .  . 

Doffer... 
Doffer  

American 

No.. 

Doffer 

Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

4 
4 
36 
9 
15 
15 
18 
..„. 

3 

2 
3 
4 
20 
25 
30 
3 
3 
14 
16 
2 
1 

Spinner 

American  — 



Spinner. 

Idle  
Collector... 
\Waste  car- 
/    rier. 

Ward  hand. 

\Yarn  pack- 
/    er. 

j-Dead... 

Spinner 

American 

/ 

Doffer  

I 

/ 

Doffer  
Doffer  

American    . 

"""! 

Weaver  
Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner  

American 

} 

American  

American  
American  

•-{ 

Spinner  
Spinner.. 

1  Filling  roll- 
Yard  hand. 

[Watchman. 
[Machinist.. 
[Woodw'ker 
[Quill  cl'ner. 
[Cloth  roller. 
\Card  fixer.. 
Dead 

Doffer  
Spinner  
Creeler 

Creeler  

Spinner  .  . 

Battery  filler.  .  . 
Spinner  
Doffer  

Spinner  
Doffer  

American  

Spinner  
Doffer 

Spinner  
Doffer  

5 

American  

—  1 

Spinner  
Speeder  
Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner  

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

2 
25 
27 
2 

""4" 

8 
18 
8 
4 

'"g. 

3 

9 
12 

} 

American  
American  
American  — 

•••• 

[Gen'l  work. 
Machinist.. 
[Farmer  
Deserter  .  .  . 
[Yarn  hand. 

Spinner  

American  — 
American  

... 

Spinner  

Doffer  

Spinner  
Winder... 

a  Not  reported. 


b  Including  $300  received  from  sale  of  farm. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND     EDUCATION     OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

ALABAMA— Continued . 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tain- 
ed by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  capita 
weekly 
income  of 
family  less 
earnings  of 
children. 

Family  number. 

Children  of 
ages— 

TO- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of  — 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

1 
3 

3 
4 

"2 
1 
2 

2 
3 

4 

2 

1 

2 
2 

2 
1 
2 
2 
1 

2 
5 

10 
to 
13. 

2 
2 

2 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

3 
2 
2 

2 

3 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
ov'r 

2 

2 
3 

2 

3 

1 
2 
2 
4 

3 

Fath- 
er. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 

and 
15. 

$200 
160 

156 
150 

150 
395 
402 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
2 
2 

8 

8 

7 
7 

9 
•9 

5 

6 
5 

6 

7 
8 

10 
7 
4 

10 
9 

8 
7 
9 
6 
c9 
7 
7 
8 
7 
9 
6 
11 

6 

4 

6 
6 

5 

4 

5 

5 
2 
3 

4 
6 

6 
3 

4 

5 
5 

6 
4 
6 
4 
5 
6 
4 
5 
5 
7 
4 
4 

$125 
270 

25 
310 

110 
712 

288 
435 

$208 
190 

372 
98 

121 
111 

90 

120 
56 

$350 

$26 
63 

60 
221 

25 
183 
3 

$909 
683 

1,198 
1,494 

806 
1,401 

1,047 

1,290 
266 
787 
1,082 
1,341 

1,441 
656 
551 

772 

1,110 

1,699 
1,130 
1,699 
837 
886 
1,755 
900 
1,220 
583 
1,463 
534 
846 

$88 
71 

$52 
36 

36 
60 

60 
73 

45 

52 
36 
73 
73 
60 

84 

26 

48 

48 

52 

48 
60 
48 
48 
48 
52 
48 
52 
52 
36 
48 

$1.20 
.80 

1.84 
3.42 

1.14 
1.91 

2.13 

3.75 

.81 
2.48 
2.64 
2.32 

2.29 
1.01 
1.24 

.91 

1.00 

3.57 
2.69 
3.02 
1.56 
1.54 
3.42 
1.28 
2.24 
1.15 
2.50 
1.13 
.90 

$1.69 
1.19 

2.27 
3.84 

1.46 
2.76 

3.68 

3.75 
.81 
2.48 
2.64 
2.32 

2.29 
1.01 
1.24 

1.16 
1.54 

3.99 
2.90 
3.43 
2.30 
1.72 
4.13 
1.92 
2.55 
1.44 
2.93 
1.49 
1.19 

33 
34 

35 
36 

37 
38 

39 

40 
41 
42 
43 
44 

45 
46 
47 

48 

49 

50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 

"Q 

60 
61 

585 
715 

400 

$264 

735 
186 
726 
546 
669 

660 

24 
48 
31 
32 

*>331 
10 
14 

92 
60 

"  "«4ii' 
234 
130 

13 

385 
265 

200 
358 

120 
375 

250 

288 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

3 
1 
3 
1 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
4 
1 
1 

125 

294 
170 

390 

38 
75 
96 
120 
80 
252 
200 
158 
60 
92 
70 
166 

130 

250 

175 
75 
188 
230 
87 
257 
235 
130 
103 
203 
110 
165 

118 
160 

250 

1,086 
150 
918 
240 
363 
773 
465 
532 
217 
995 
150 
225 

220 

160 

400 
675 
375 
240 
307 
278 

400 
188 
150 



244 

155 
122 

7 
d49 
45 

490 
10 

268 

150 
200 

15 
23 
4 
50 

240 

Including  1  other  member. 


d  Including  $27  received  from  sale  of  cow  and  hogs. 
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TABLE  XXIX.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:   AGE, 
CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

ALABAMA— Continued . 


Family  number. 

The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S 

Sex 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

. 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of  — 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

62 
63 
64 

65 

66 

67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 

75 

76 

77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 

84 
85 

86 
87 

88 

89 

90 
91 
92 

93 

English,  F... 
American  

O)1 

F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 

12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
15 
12 
14 
15 
12 
14 
15 
12 
15 
12 
15 
12 
15 
12 
15 
12 
15 
12 
15 
12 
15 
12 
15 
12 
15 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 

13 
13 
14 
13 
14 
13 
14 
13 

14 

13 
14 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 

Battery  filler.  .  . 
Stitcher  
Spinner  

150 
280 
290 
300 
280 
280 
280 
260 
240 
24 
260 
150 
280 
280 
275 
250 
250 
250 
264 
250 
250 
20o 
205 
255 
258 
220 
240 
200 
230 
157 
238 
280 
248 
200 
250 
80 
275 
290 
300 

288 
275 
275 
175 
238 
277 
250 
24 

52 

275 
285 
273 
290 
206 
174 
178 
240 
260 
275 
285 

$75 
210 
267 
105 
182 
280 
212 
172 
144 
14 
104 
90 
210 
140 
275 
125 
165 
185 
264 
125 
170 
140 
120 
125 
168 
275 
222 
150 
185 
94 
238 
140 
124 
140 
100 
40 
137 
200 
165 

230 
138 
206 
142 
193 
235 
212 
15 

40 

276 
285 
273 
173 
232 
130 
149 
180 
195 
175 
290 

18 
36 
24 
60 
30 
30 
30 
24 
24 
24 
12 
12 
12 
24 
84 
12 
96 
24 
48 
20 
60 
12 
13 
12 
48 
30 
48 
12 
72 
48 
60 
24 
48 
60 
GO 
7 
48 
36 
36 

36 
48 
60 
9 
36 
36 
48 
1 

2 

24 
24 
24 
48 
63 
60 
60 
18 
18 
36 
60 

No.. 
No 

2 

(•Deserter.... 
[•Wood  deal'r 

Cloth    car- 
rier. 

Oiler  

Laborer  

j-Gen'l  work. 

\E  1  e  v  a  tor 
/    man. 

j-Laborer  — 
Away 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

I 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Work. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

40 
40 
12 
9 
18 

American 

Doffer  

Weaver  
Spinner  

Spinner  .  . 

Doffer 

No.. 
No.. 



Spooler  

Spinner 

No.. 

Doffer 

No 

American  — 

Spooler  . 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

21 

3 
6 

Doffer 

Head  doffer  
Doffer  

American 

Spinner  

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

2 
9 
15 
6 
3 
8 
30 
8 
12 
22 
26 

Doffer  

American  
American  
American 

..... 

Spinner  
Doffer  

Spinner  
Doffer  

\Cloth-room 
/    hand. 

>Carpenter  .  . 
(•Farmer  
Sec.  hand.. 

[•Carder  

Watchman. 
Driver  
Oiler  

Spooler 

Spinner  

American 

Spinner  
Spooler  

American  

..... 

Spooler  
Spinner  
Doffer  
Spinner  

No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 

12 
15 
12 
18 
9 
17 

American 

Spooler  
Doffer 

American 

Doffer  

American 

Doffer 

American.  .  . 

Doffer  

Dead  
Quill  cle'nr 
Speeder.'... 
Overseer... 
Roving 
hand. 
Carder  

j-Dead  

American 

Doffer    .... 

American  
American  — 
American  

American 

----- 

Sweeper  
Spinner  

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

2 
6 
2 

20 
1 

Spinner 

Drawer-in  

American 

Doffer  

Doffer  
Spooler  

>Cleaner  
JQuill  cl'ner 

Icarpenter.. 

>  Weaver  
lldle 

American  

Spooler  
Spinner  

No 
No.. 

American 

Draw  -frame 
tender. 
Draw  -frame 
tender. 
Weaver  
Weaver  

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

30 
30 

12 
15 
18 
18 
20 
22 
22 
18 
24 
36 
36 

American 

Weaver. 

Weaver  

American  

Weaver  
Doffer  

\Clothcheck- 
/    er. 

j-Idle  

American  

Spinner  

American 

Spinner  
Store  tender, 
foundry. 

>Sweeper  

a  Not  reported. 


b  Including  $350  received  from  sale  of  farm. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,     AND    ECONOMIC 
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ALABAMA— Continued . 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tain- 
ed by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  capita 
weekly 
income  of 
family  less 
earnings  of 
children 

Family  number. 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 

wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of  — 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

2 
4 

2 
2 

2 
5 

2 

2 
3 
3 

"2" 
2 
3 
1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

3 
1 

3 
1 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
ov'r 

Fath- 
er. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

2 
2 
2 

1 

1 

2 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

2 

| 

1 
2 
2 

1 

1 
2 

1 
1 

2 

2 

2 
1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
2 
2 

1 

2 

2 
4 

1 
2 

2 
1 

2 
2 
1 
2 
4 
2 

5 

7 
10 

10 

7 

7 
ell 

7 

5 
6 

11 
5 
4 

6 

c9 
10 
8 
4 
9 
8 
7 
8 

7 

6 

9 
6 

12 

11 

9 
6 

9 

7 

3 
5 
6 

5 

4 

5 

7 

4 

4 
3 

5 
4 
3 

4 

4 
4 
3 
3 
5 
4 
2 
6 

4 
3 

6 
4 

7 

6 

5 
5 

3 

4 

$75 
267 
182 

172 

104 

140 
125 

185 

125 
140 

125 
275 
150 

94 

140 
124 
140 
100 

$210 
105 
492 

158 

300 

275 
165 

264 

170 
120 

168 
222 
185 
238 

$170 
692 
349 

165 

626 
1,018 

264 
760 

$100 
428 
b  375 

124 

362 
19 

10 

100 
153 

<*205 
12 

$555 
2,052 

1,798 

702 

568 

1,453 

1,402 

1,088 

1,155 
715 

1,168 
897 
665 

723 

1,059 
748 
685 
538 
682 
954 
816 
1,372 

925 
691 

1,425 

938 

722 

1,668 

1,117 
1,095 

659 
1,232 

$170 
452 
189 

O.H. 

$60 
72 

48 

48 

O.H. 

60 

43 

84 
48 

48 
65 
39 

48 

90 
39 

48 
48 
48 
72 
52 
72 

43 
52 

48 
27 

60 

48 

72 

72 

45 
39 

$1.04 
4.62 
2.16 

.72 

.45 

2.85 
1.94 

1.76 

3.31 
1.46 

1.53 
1.54 
1.59 

1.25 

1.96 
1.20 
1.31 
2.11  . 
1.37 
1.96 
1.69 
2.90 

1.91 
1.11 

2.33 
1.57 

1.07 

1.46 

1.52 
2.62 

.(51 
2.11 

$1.85 
4.90 
3.11 

1.02 

1.27 

3.61 
2.23 

2.48 

3.96 
1.84 

1.82 
2.39 
2.48 

2.02 

1.96 
1.20 
1.31 
2.11 
1.37 
1.96 
1.69 
2.90 

1.91 
1.77 

2.74 
2.25 

1.13 

2.43 

2.02 
3.09 

1.02 
2.90 

62 
62 
64 

6£ 

66 

67 
ft 

6£ 

7C 
71 

72 
7S 

74 

7t 

76 
77 
78 
7S 
8C 
81 
82 
82 

84 
8t 

86 
87 

8? 

8£ 

9C 
93 

92 
93 

$560 
400 

207 

40 

50 
75 

365 

408 

436 

302 

396 
100 
330 

180 

520 
188 
351 

274 

288 

17 

$180 

31 
115 

"143" 
160 

284 
436 
192 
400 
404 
493 

2 
38 
4 
38 
16 

30 
32 

23 

7 

82 
286 
600 
225 

125 

40 

137 

200 



1 
1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

4 

2 
1 

3 
2 

4 

2 

3 

2 

1 
2 



165 

230 
138 

142 
235 

15 

276 

173 
130 

180 
175 

206 
193 
212 

40 

558 

232 
149 

195 
290 

982 

540 
315 

852 
154 

202 

523 

682 
493 

234 
412 

215 
330 

465 
266 

100 
122 

45 

30 
39 

50 
80 

284 
275 

Including  1  other  member. 


d  Including  $15  received'from  sale  of  cow. 
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TABLE  XXIX.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:   AGE, 
CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

ALABAMA— Concluded . 


1 

M 
>f 

1 

The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 
U.S. 

Sex 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 

school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

94 
95 
96 
97 
98 

99 

100 
101 
102 

103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 

113 
114 
115 
116 

117 

118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 

American 

/ 

F. 

?: 

M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

£ 

M. 

'a 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

1: 

1: 

M. 
F. 
M. 

S: 

F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
M. 

F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
14 
14 
14 

14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 

14 
14 
14 
15 
14 
15 
14 

15 
14 
15 

14 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

Spinner  

260 
260 
52 
192 
275 
240 
280 
292 
56 
270 
240 
280 
230 
240 
300 

260 
290 
270 
294 
280 
230 
264 
264 
144 
290 

200 
200 
264 
150 
280 
275 
260 

200 
100 
300 

240 

275 
222 
156 
233 
264 
250 
264 
280 
275 
260 

$221 
195 
13 
115 
180 
125 
210 
369 
15 
135 
144 
210 
125 
172 
180 

208 
145 
202 
294 
308 
140 
185 
116 
96 
135 

100 
120 
132 
75 
252 
344 
234 

180 
60 
375 

200 
275 
200 
126 
175 
264 
237 
225 
280 
198 
169 

72 
96 
60 
48 
36 
48 
36 
72 
12 
36 
30 
36 
84 
60 
60 

48 
60 
36 
60 
36 
36 
24 
30 
48 
12 

72 
36 
24 
24 
36 
36 
42 

42 
5 
60 

36 
84 
72 
48 
24 
72 
24 
36 
15 
54 
24 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 

8 
3 

>Sweeper  

\Dpflr1 

Work  . 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work  . 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work  . 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Work. 
Work. 
Dead  . 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

I 

Doffer  
Spinner  

•-•'I 

Doffer  
Spinner  

No.. 
No.. 

^-Storekeeper 
jldle  
>Quillman.  . 
\Dead 

....{ 

Spinner 

Yes. 
No.. 

6 

Doffer  

American  — 

....{ 

Speeder 

No 

Battery  filler.  .  . 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

20 
40 
9 
9 
6 
4 
6 

30 
30 
6 
9 
24 
24 
27 

American 

\ 

Spinner  

American 

( 

Spinner  
Carder 

Dead 

American 

Spinner 

Dead 

American.... 

Doffer 

Flagman, 
railroad. 
Carder 

American  

Doffer 

American    .  . 

Doffer 

Incapac  
Dead  
Roll  coverer 
Fillinghand 
Yard  hand  . 
Dead 

American 

American  

Spinner 

American 

American    .  . 

Spinner 

American 

Spinner 

American  

Spinner  
Weaver 

Sweeper  
Teamster  .  . 
Fillin  g 
hauler. 

>Gen'l  work. 
jCarpenter.. 
JAway  

Draw-frame 
tender. 

Sweeper  

Dead  
Weaver  
Dead 

American 

Yes. 
No 

18 

American  

Weaver  
Doffer  

1 

Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

14 
3 

27 
27 
14 
17 
12 

16 
36 
9 

9 
9 
45 
25 
16 
18 
18 

""48 
36 
6 

Spinner  
Doffer  

American  

\ 

Warp  baler  
Stitcher  

American 

j 

Weaver  
Spinner  

Spinner. 

American.... 

Spare  hand  .... 
Spinning  frame 
fixer. 
Spinner  
Doffer  

American  

1 

American  
American 



Spare  hand.  .  .. 
Weaver  
Weaver  .  . 

American.  .. 

Dead  
Away  
Teamster  .. 
Dead 

American  
American  



Weaver 

American 

Spooler  
Spooler  
Spinner 

American  
American  



Laborer  
Carpenter.. 
Dead   . 

American 

Spinner  
Spinner 

American 

Dead  

MISSISSIPPI. 

f  M. 

7 

Doffer  .  . 

156 

$62 

6 

No 

1 

1 

American  

I    M. 
•••-i    M. 
1   F. 

8 
13 
15 

Band  bov  
Spinner  
Spooler  

270 
236 
240 

135 
142 
154 

12 
12 

12 

No.. 

(0) 

Yes. 

1 
6 
10 

Roving 
hand. 

Home. 

f  M. 

7 

Doffer  

27 

12 

1 

No.. 

2 

2 

American  — 

M. 

....1    F 

9 
11 

Doffer  
Spooler 

290 
150 

188 
111 

48 
60 

Yes. 
Yes 

3 

Slasher  ten- 

Home. 

M  , 

n 

Doffer 

300 

225 

72 

Yes 

der 

I!  M. 

15 

Tacker  

250 

225 

72 

Yes. 

6 

Not  reported. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

ALABAMA— Concluded. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt 
re- 
tain- 
ed by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  capita 
weekly 
income  of 
family  less 
earnings  of 
children. 

Family  number. 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

10 
and 
ov'r 

Fath- 
er. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

2 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 

2 
2 

2 

2 
2 

3 

2 

2 

1 
"3" 

1 
4 
1 
2 
3 
5 
2 
2 
3 
4 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

"3" 
3 

6 
6 

7 
4 
7 

5 

4 
3 
6 

5 

8 
3 
5 
7 
9 
5 
5 
7 
8 

9 
5 

7 

5 

8 

5 
6 
4 
2 
10 
7 
6 
5 
6 
5 
6 

4 
5 
5 
2 
6 

2 

2 
1 
5 

3 

5 
2 
4 
4 
7 
3 
4 
6 
6 

4 
4 
3 

4 

4 

2 
6 
3 
1 
4 
4 
4 
3 
4 
4 
3 

$270 

$190 

$221 
13 
180 
210 
15 
144 

$195 
115 
125 
369 
135 

210 

125 
172 

$15 
50 
48 
14 
141 

51 

50 
34 
6 

12 
8 
88 
50 
8 
15 
24 

$891 
832 
1,365 
593 
1,194 

405 

475 
206 
1,152 

793 
767 
565 
871 
1,251 
1,731 
819 
614 
1,152 
1,140 

501 
1,132 

747 

749 

918 

111 
1,862 
1,112 
192 
923 
1,262 
1.088 
589 
984 
1,048 
884 

$52 
36 
52 

48 
60 

39 

24 
26 
84 

52 
73 
O.H. 
73 
43 
60 
43 
27 
60 
84 

48 
73 

48 

45 

109 

60 

48 
48 
36 
48 
43 
48 
43 
73 
52 
73 

$1.52 
2.26 
2.91 

.07 
2.87 

.20 

1.68 
.22 
3.12 

2.25 
1.50 
2.33 
2.22 
2.59 
3.40 
2.44 
1.92 
2.90 
2.42 

.60 
3.56 
.41 

1.29 

1.16 

2.22 
5.09 
4.38 
.63 
1.44 
2.74 
2.73 
1.40 
2.26 
3.27 
2.29 

$2.15 
2.63 
3.26 
1.84 
3.24 
•1.00 

94 
95 
96 
97 
98 

99 

100 
101 
102 

103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 

113 
114 
115 

116 

117 

118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 

$654 
512 

500 

280 

36 

587 
300 

$185 

"iso" 

"144" 

240 
378 

180 

208 
145 
202 
294 
308 
140 
185 
116 
96 
135 

220 
207 
596 

414 

435 

200 
275 
200 
126 
175 
264 
237 
225 
280 
198 
169 

726 

195 
614 
275 
482 
645 
1,516 
610 
356 
866 
,   766 

156 

282 
66 

228 
330. 

""984" 
712 

""748" 
664 
754 
264 
253 
830 
600 

1 

1 

45 
290 
60 

:::: 

1 
1 
1 

795 

142 
120 
225 

100 
643 

3 
2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

48 



22 
14 

25 



85 
17 

115 

60 
12 
200 
66 

""i47~ 

97 
25 
100 
20 
115 

90 
38 
"'266' 

1 
2 

2 

"662" 
448 

"325" 
"394" 

"175 

517 
325 



2 
.... 

3 
2 

.... 

1 
1 

r 

3 
2 
3 
2 
2 
3 
3 

187 

75 
351 

1 

MISSISSIPPI. 


4 

1 

1 

1 

9 

6 

$208 



$339 

$154 

$393 

$34 

$1,  128 

$50 

$1.36 

$1.69 

2 

2 

1 

.... 

7 

6 

450 

536 

225 



50 

1,261 

50 

1.37 

1.99 
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TABLE  XXIX.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:  AGE, 
CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

MIS  SIS  SIPPI— Continued . 


Family  number. 

The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs 
in 

U.S 

Sex 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn 
ings 
past 

year. 

Mos. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 

15 
16 
17 

18 

19 
20 

21 

22 
23 

24 

25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 

M. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F, 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 

M. 
M. 

M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 

7 
10 
13 
15 
8 
9 
11 
14 
8 
11 
8 

11 
14 
8 
14 
9 
9 
9 
10 
11 
12 
9 
12 
13 
14 
9 
11 
15 
9 
12 
14 
9 
13 
14 
9 
13 
15 
9 

9 
10 

12 
10 
12 
10 
12 
10 
13 
15 
10 
14 
10 

10 
15 
10 
15 

10 
10 

11 
11 
11 

Doffer  

303 
290 
285 
'295 
72 
260 
260 
260 
290 
290 
192 

212 
218 
270 
280 
150 
24 
90 
270 
260 
270 
160 
205 
270 
294 
269 
265 
125 
180 
275" 
300 
278 
223 
254 
96 
192 
30 
100 

300 
90 

90 
300 
302 
275 
280 
276 
222 
276 
281 
300 
150 

270 
270 
264 
264 
250 
152 
78 
75 
25 

$121 
109 
125 
148 
18 
78 
94 
187 
74 
145 
38 

54 
214 
54 
101 
60 
10 
25 
122 
72 
122 
32 
62 
108 
203 
108 
110 
100 
63 
206 
207 
113 
168 
156 
12 
96 
15 
50 

120 
41 

41 
234 
226 
137 
168 
124 
123 
178 
211 
375 
60 

216 
216 
93 
214 
100 
46 
31 
26 
12 

16 
16 
16 
16 
12 
24 
36 
60 
18 
18 
12 

12 
84 
18 
24 
8 
2 
6 
12 
36 
36 
8 
24 
36 
72 
12 
12 
12 
7 
40 
60 
12 
36 
54 
12 
24 
24 
18 

12 
6 

6 
24 
30 
36 
48 
46 
46 
46 
24 
60 
6 

24 
24 
14 
14 
12 
6 
3 
4 
2 

No.. 
No.. 

1  Roving 
hand. 

Icarpenter.. 
JDead 

Home. 

Home. 

Work. 
Home. 

Home. 

Work. 
Work. 

Home. 

Home. 

Work. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Work. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Work. 

Work. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 

Spinner  

American  — 
American  

Spinner  
Spinner  
Doffer  

No.. 

No 

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No 

5 
14 
6 
16 
5 
11 
6 

6 
2 
2 
7 
8 
3 
4 
9 
12 
16 
3 
5 
9 

Doffer  

American 

Spinner  
Rope  coiler  
Roller  filler  
Helper,  twister 
room. 
Spinner  
Ring  twister... 
Doffer  

American  — 

.... 

[Draw-frame 
1    tender. 

JFarmer  

Dead  
Deserter.... 

[Laborer  

Carpenter  .  . 

Packer  
Away 

American 

Spinner  
Doffer  

American 

Doffer  
Spinner  

Sweeper  

Spinner  
Sweeper  

Doffer 

Doffer  

American..  . 

Doffer  
Spinner 

Doffer 

9 
12 
12 
10 

4 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 
20 
20 
3 

Doffer  

American 

Spinner.. 

Spinner 

Spinner  

American 

Spinner 

Farmer  

Horse  trader 

Roving 
hand. 
Sweeper.... 

[Roving 
I"    hauler. 

Spare  hand. 
Dead  

Carpenter.. 

Fillingroller 

Filling  car- 
rier. 

JAway  
}Dead  

Spinner  

Doffer     .  . 

American 

Spinner  

Spinner  

Spinner 

American 

Spinner  

Doffer  

American 

Doffer  

American  . 

Spinner 

Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

8 

8 
3 
10 

Spinner  
Spinner  

American  — 

Doffer  
Spinner  

American 

Doffer  

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 
Yes 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

3 

6 

i 

8 

3 

10 
12 
8 
10 
14 
3 
15 
15 
12 

Spinner  . 

American 

Doffer  

Drawer-in  
Drawer-in  
Doffer  

American  .. 

American 

Doffer  

American  — 

Doffer  
Band  boy  

American.  . 

Spinner 

Yard  hand. 
Fillingroller 
Dead 

American.... 

Spinner  

Doffer 

American.  . 

Spinner 

Lapper  
Away.  .  . 

American... 

Battery  filler... 

a  Including  1  other  member. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

MIS  SIS  SIPPI— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tain- 
ed by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  capita 
weekly 
income  of 
family  less 
earnings  of 
children. 

Family  number. 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

«9 

7 

5 

7 

6 

o5 

8 

11 

8 

10 
5 

7 

10 
3 

7 
8 

8 
5 

11 

5 
6 

6 

4 

9 
o9 
4 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of  — 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

2 

1 

1 
1 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
ov'r 

Fath- 
er. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

3 

5 

4 

2 

5 
1 
3 

5 
1 

3 
3 

3 

4 

2 
3 

2 
3 

1 
1 

5 

5 

3 

6 

5 

2 
3 

7 

5 

6 

4 
4 

5 
3 

4 
3 

4 
4 

6 

4 
3 

3 

2 

5 
4 
3 

$369 
296 

$355 

190 

219 
92 

54 

60 

10 

341 

202 

218 
269 
281 

108 
50 

120 

82 

$148 
187 

$50 

93 

54 
89 

134 

$922 

766 

304 
1,112 

623 

460 
648 

780 

746 

921 
•671 
510 

615 
319 

986 
363 

1,308 
751 

1,299 

1,375 

577 

759 

502 

940 
403 
473 
453 
336 



$52 

150 

33 
624 

624 

45 
60 

78 

84 

102 
50 
620 

624 
47 

72 
72 

50 
65 

104 

67 
39 

26 

96 

60 
50 
50 
36 
39 

$0.90 

1.07 

.33 
2.21 

1.50 

1.54 
1.53 

.77 

.82 

1.16 
.75 
.20 

.95 
1.72 

2.38 
.68 

2.04 
1.72 

1.53 

3.03 

1.66 

1.05 

.94 

1.79 
.76 
2.13 
1.17 
1.25 

$1.21 

1.58 

.33 
2.80 

1.82 

1.54 
1.53 

.77 

1.31 

1.35 
1.55 
.63 

.98 
1.72 

2.38 
.68 

2.04 
1.72 

1.84 

4.48 
1.66 

1.74 

1.97 

1.79 
.76 
2.13 
1.17 
1.25 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 

15 
16 

17 
18 

19 
20 

21 

22 
23 

24 

25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

$31 

1 
1 

2 
2 

234 
50 

214 
101 

483 

284 

400 
263 

2 
2 

1 
1 

1 

203 

100 
207 
156 
15 

290 
364 

85 

3 

3 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

75 

270 
250 

71 
40 

100 

195 

18 

320 
26 

160 
196 

378 

112 

55 

119 
131 

35 

85 

245 
6 

5 
73 

53 



2 

1 

2 

2 
1 

1 

3 
2 
2 



671 

3 

2 
2 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

460 
305 



225 
440 

389 
420 

"$442" 

480 

296 
200 

247 

211 
60 

216 

93 

100 
46 
31 

178 
375 

317 
327 

216 
214 

195 
30 

200 
231 

610 
126 
442 
252 

2 
3 

1 
1 

2 

7 
5 

4 
2 

150 

"324" 

26 
12 



25 

6  Estimated  value  of  free  rent. 
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TABLE  XXIX.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:  AGE, 
CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

MISSISSIPPI— Continued. 


a 
j>» 

^ 

The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S 

Sex 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

31 
32 

33 

34 
35 

36 
37 

38 

39 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 

45 

46 

47 
48 
49 

50 
51 

52 

53 
54 

American 

F. 
1M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 

F. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 

F. 
M. 

F. 

11 
11 
12 
13 
15 
11 
12 
14 
11 
13 
11 
13 
11 
13 
15 
11 
13 
15 
11 
13 
15 

11 
13 
15 
11 
13 
15 
11 
13 
15 
11 
13 
15 
11 
14 
11 
14 
15 
11 

15 
11 

15 
11 
15 

12 
12 
13 
12 
13 
12 
13 
15 
12 
13 
15 
12 

14 
12 
14 

Spinner  
Doffer  

200 
285 
290 
290 
270 
135 
135 
135 
225 
290 
200 
200 
270 
280 
280 
280 
290 
290 
280 
285 
290 

182 
300 
303 
248 
270 
290 
235 
290 
285 
192 
260 
168 
225 
200 
114 
254 
281 
230 

150 
198 

258 
150 
284 
300 
270 
302 
220 
290 
224 
180 
171 
290 
290 
240 
250 

250 
101 
168 

$90 
171 
174 
174 
200 
45 
65 
100 
120 
174 
70 
80 
95 
140 
140 
168 
145 
174 
168 
171 
232 

54 
180 
152 
141 
203 
220 
118 
174 
280 
96 
130 
126 
70 
100 
29 
127 
166 
58 

75 
59 

186 
72 
128 
300 
135 
221 
100 
125 
100 
127 
148 
125 
180 
240 
150 

150 
79 
115 

8 
12 
12 
36 
36 
18 
48 
48 
9 
24 
48 
72 
24 
60 
60 
36 
48 
72 
12 
24 
36 

10 
24 
48 
36 
36 
36 
12 
18 
18 
8 
24 
36 
30 
36 
9 
24 
24 
18 

72 
24 

72 
12 
99 
24 
36 
60 
18 
36 
18 
48 
60 
30 
30 
30 
42 

36 

48 
72 

No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No 

10 
8 
8 
3 
25 
1 
1 
1 
18 
36 
24 
24 
6 
10 
15 

Weaver.... 
Storekeeper 

Carpenter.. 

•Yard  hand. 
Dead 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Work. 
Home. 
Work. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

American  — 
American  — 

q 

l 

D  offer 

Doffer 

Web  drawer  — 
Doffer 

Doffer  

Doffer 

Doffer  

American 

! 

Doffer  
Doffer  

American 

1 

Doffer  
Doffer  
End  piecer  
End  piecer  
Doffer  

Laborer  
Incapac  

iDead  

Watchman, 
pead  
Icard  hand. 

j-Carpenter.  . 
jDeserter.... 
1  Deserter.... 

Weaver.... 

Roving 
hand. 

Deserter  
Dead 

American  

Doffer 

Doffer  

Doffer  . 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

9 
9 
27 

12 
20 
24 
14 
18 
24 
3 
16 
20 
..... 

"*8 

14 
8 
20 
39 
2 

3 

12 

] 

15 
2 
16 
6 
40 
36 
20 
18 
30 

; 

Doffer  

American.... 

Helper    (cloth 
room). 
Spinner  

Doffer 

American 

Doffer  

Spinner 

Doffer 

American  

Doffer  

Doffer... 
Doffer  

American... 

Weaver 

Doffer  

Doffer 

Drawer-in  

Doffer  

American  .. 

Speeder  
Spinner  

Doffer 

American  ... 

Spinner  
Roving-frame 
tender. 
Drawer-in  
Doffer  

American 

Spinner 

American.  .  . 

Spinner  

American 

Twister  
Drawer-in  
Spinner  

Dead  
Dead  

American  

Spinner  '.... 
Spinner  

American  

Doffer  
Spinner  
Spinner 

Idle 

American  

Carder  

Filling 
carrier. 

Grocer  

Band  maker... 
Doffer. 

American  

Spinner  
Spinner  

Spinner 

American  — 

Doffer  
Spinner... 

a  Estimated  value  of  free  rent. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND     EDUCATION     OF    THE    CHILD,    AND     ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

MISSISSIPPI— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tain- 
ed by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  capita 
weekly 
income  of 
family  less 
earnings  of 
children. 

Family  number. 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

2 

2 
2 

10 
to 
13. 

1 
4 

2 

2 
2 

2 
2 

2 

2 
2 

2 

2 
1 
2 

1 

2 

1 
1 
2 

14 
and 
15. 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

16 
and 
ov'r 

Fath- 
er. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 

14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

4 
10 

10 

8 
5 

7 
7 

9 

610 
6 
10 

8 
5 

7 

9 

6 

3 
5 
4 

2 
5 

8 

5 
3 

•4 
4 

5 

5 
5 
5 

5 
3 
3 

5 

4 

3 
4 
4 

$320 
264 

200 
190 



$90 
519 

110 

294 
150 

$200 
100 

$134 
85 

71 

75 
49 

94 
40 

10 

78 
8 
5 

80 
13 
126 

$544 
1,068 

1,202 
1,078 

544 
835 

1,230 

1,291 

878 
1,087 
992 
215 
448 

718 

813 

290 
1,136 
899 

233 
1,120 

1,247 

1,033 
1,099 

$64 
52 

90 

96 
a  24 

46 
39 

52 

50 

114 
52 

72 
42 
96 

91 

a  24 

a  24 
60 
144 

45 
90 

59 

60 
108 

$2.18 
.67 

1.91 

1.88 
1.23 

.46 
.96 

1.41 

1.74 
1.01 
.99 

1.54 
.17 
.35 

1.25 

1.82 

.58 
3.22 
2.61 

.05 
1.43 

1.93 

1.76 
1.93 

$2.18 
1.06 

2.10 

1.88 
1.23 

.85 
1.43 

1.90 

2.03 
1.71 
1.53 

1.84 
.56 
1.15 

1.41 

2.42 

1.40 
3.22 
2.61 

.05 
1.72 

2.59 

2.12 
2.18 

31 
32 

33 

34 
35 

36 
37 

38 

39 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 

45 

46 

47 

48 
49 

50 
51 

52 

53 
54 

$230 

$721 

519 
270 



75 

235 
313 

339 

234 
344 
292 

226 
70 
29 

58 

59 

72 
300 

140 
174 

232 

152 
220 
280 

126 
100 
293 

75 

186 
128 

308 
649 

315 
275 
250 
290 

512 



$31 
32 

260 
270 

134 

360 
195 

836 
286 



225 
199 

66 

174 
24 

57 

8 

2 

40 
72 

398 

90 
130 

200 

356 
225 



? 

3 
10 

7 

8 
9 

2 
6 

6 

5 
6 

2 
2 

3 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

3 
2 

2 
3 

227 
305 

150 

79 

148 
240 

150 
115 

745 
430 

390 
683 

270 

303 
150 

b  Including  1  other  member. 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 59 
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TABLE  XXIX.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:  AGE, 
CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

MISSISSIPPI— Concluded. 


1 

The  father. 

The  child. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  t.nd 
nativity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Sex 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Mos. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

55 
56 

57 

58 
59 
60 
61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 
67 
68 
69 
70 

71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 

77 

78 
79 
80 
81 
82 

American 

M. 
M. 
M. 

F. 
M. 

F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

12 

14 
12 

14 
12 

14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
14 
14 
12 
14 
15 
12 
15 
12 
15 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
14 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
13 
15 
14 
14 
15 
15 
15 

Filling  roller... 
Filling  roller... 
Dofier  

Spinner 

125 
125 
300 

182 
100 

230 
225 
275 
270 
285 
292 
300 
165 
300 
206 
229 
250 
75 
130 
130 
202 
290 
222 
288 
250 
290 
286 
280 
250 
200 
225 
174 
198 
50 
280 
280 
300 
260 
280 
200 
290 
300 
216 
300 
200 
280 
214 
200 

$50 
62 

172 

133 
50 

115 
75 
137 
135 
175 
21& 
225 
66 
175 
102 
217 
125 
22 
52 
92 
82 
174 
89 
216 
187 
213 
186 
140 
125 
80 
135 
61 
137 
25 
140 
120 
120 
78 
252 
55 
228 
396 
220 
240 
100 
225 
161 
160 

6 
24 
24 

24 
6 

42 
21 
72 
36 
96 
24 
48 
7 
48 
10 
12 
12 
10 
36 
36 
15 
72 
9 
72 
36 
48 
48 
48 
12 
36 
48 
24 
96 
12 
12 
16 
16 
36 
24 
10 
36 
16 
16 
96 
36 
72 
72 
29 

Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

9 
4 
16 

20 
12 

36 
10 
9 

Farmer  

Card-room 
hand. 

Engineer.  .  . 
l-Farmer  

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Work. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

American  — 
American  — 

..... 

Draw-f  r  a  m  e 
tender. 
Spinner 

Sweeper  

American  — 

Roving  carrier. 
Spinner  

Doffer.  .  . 

Yes. 

}Away  
JDead... 

Spinner  

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

6 
6 
45 
24 
24 
38 
30 
63 
72 
80 
3 
8 
5 
6 
27 
27 
8 
4 
4 
18 
12 
10 

American  

Band  boy  
Thread  bander. 

Spinner  . 

>  Carpenter.. 

I  Loom  fixer. 

|  Repairer... 
jldle 

Spinner 

American 

Doffer  

Harness  cleaner 
Endpiecer  
Weaver. 

American  

I 

Sweeper  

Dnffpr 

Doffer  

American 

\ 

Doffer  
Doffer  .  . 

Laborer.     . 
Drawer. 
Weaver.     . 
Farmer. 
Sawmill      . 

JFarmer.... 
JDriver  
}peddler.... 
>Incapac  
|  Laborer  
JDriver  

|  Watchman. 

Laborer  
Yard  hand. 
Dead 

American  

Doffer  

American 

Weaver  

American 

Spinner  
Spinner  

American    . 

American... 

Endpiecer  
Endpiecer  
Doffer  

Doffer  

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

10 
20 
2 
10 
18 
45 
2 
9 
36 
36 
20 
20 
18 
18 
12 

Spinner  
Doffer  

Weaver  

American  — 

.... 

Warper  
Spinner  

Spinner 

Spooler  

American 

Spooler  
Doffer 

American  ... 

Brusher  tender. 
Spinner 

American  
American  



Drawer-in  
Speeder  

Away... 
Carder  

American 

a  Including  1  other  member. 


b  Including  $50  received  from  sale  of  cow. 
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OCCUPATION    AND     EDUCATION     OF    THE    CHILD     AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Concluded. 

MISSISSIPPI— Concluded. 


Membership  of 

Children  of 
ages— 

fain 

To- 
tal. 

6 

7 

11 

6 
5 

4 
4 

11 

09 

6 

10 

8 
6 
7 
a9 
9 

7 
5 
8 
7 
6 
11 

8 

7 
5 
3 
4 

8 

iy. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt 
re- 
tain- 
ed by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 

year. 

Per  capita 
weekly 
income  of 
family  less 
earnings  of 
children. 

Family  number. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

2 

2 

1 
1 

.... 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

16 
and 
ov'r 

1 

2 

4 
1 
2 
1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

3 
3 
1 
2 
3 

2 

1 
1 
2 
2 

1 

3 
2 

"i" 

2 

Fath- 
er. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

$50 
172 

50 

75 
135 
219 

66 

102 

22 

82 

89 

187 
213 

14 
and 
15. 

$62 
133 

115 

137 

175 
225 
175 

342 

144 

174 
216 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

: 

1 

; 

.: 

4 

2 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 
1 
2 
2 
2 

2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 

4 
5 

7 

4 
4 
4 
3 

5 

4 

4 

5 

5 
5 

4 
4 
5 

5 
4 
4 
3 
5 
5 

4 

4 
4 
1 
1 
4 

$450 
300 

750 
200 

$81 
445 

580 

200 
610 
218 
151 

170 

$40 
191 

40 
95 

$683 
1,241 

1,535 

607 
920 
1,037 
440 

1,071 

728 

1,470 

947 
1,154 

$52 
120 

60 

52 
52 
50 
60 

78 

72 

52 

120 

78 
96 
104 
65 
52 

72 
c24 
45 
60 

78 
78 

90 

50 

78 
60 
50 

78 

SI.  83 
2.57 

2.40 

1.27 
2.35 
2.85 
.96 

1.10 

1.20 

3.89 

1.23 

2.32 
5.03 
2.86 
1.36 
3.08 

3.10 
.49 
.85 
.41 
2.31 
2.00 

1.05 

2.95 
2.17 
.10 
.45 
2.04 

$2.03 

2.94 

2.60 

1.71 
3.02 
3.93 
1.80 

1.69 

1.51 

4.45 

1.65 

2.32 
5.03 
2.86 
1.36 
3.08 

3.47 
1.02 
1.18 
.74 
3.12 
2.40 
1.57 

55 
56 

57 

58 
59 
60 
61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 
67 
68 
69 
70 

71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 

77 

78 
79 
80 
81 

82 

$50 

$375 

48 
57 

22 

421 
4 

400 

540 
464 

329 

638 

530 
1,207 
288 
171 
971 

508 

362 
280 
660 
400 
375 

409 
84 
177 

75 

83 

~""65~ 
95 

&211 
24 
35 
20 
100 
85 

27 
25 

1,783 
1,228 
776 
1,566 

1,343 
325 
517 
390 
1,051 
1,429 

1,051 

1,315 
665 
241 
254 
1,009 

94 

186 
140 



150 

"153" 
"i59~ 

125 

80 
61 
25 
120 
78 
55 
396 

135 
137 
140 
120 
252 
228 

220 

240 
100 
225 

19 

140 
130 
561 
626 

108 

747 
265 

60 
435 

300 

303 
300 

.... 
2 

"i" 

16 
93 

161 

280 



160 

569 

«  Estimated  value  of  free  rent. 
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TABLE  XXX.— SINGLE  WOMEN   AT  WORK  AND  ECONOMIC    CONDITION  OF 
THEIR  FAMILIES  IN  DETAIL. 

In  this  table  is  presented  full  information,  in  detail,  for  all  single 
women  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work,  in  regard  to  whom  individual 
data  were  secured  in  the  home.  Most  of  these  .are  typical  women  of 
the  specified  ages  employed  in  the  cotton  mills  investigated.  A  few 
others,  however,  members  of  the  same  families,  but  employed  in 
other  industries,  are  also  included.  The  factory  was  the  starting 
point  of  this  investigation.  There  first  was  secured  from  the  pay 
roll  of  the  establishment  a  complete  list  of  the  woman  and  child 
employees  and  those  male  employees  16  years  of  age  and  over  who 
worked  in  occupations  where  any  women  and  children  were  also 
engaged.  With  this  list  were  secured  the  occupation,  sex,  age,  race, 
and  place  of  birth  and,  for  a  pay-roll  period,  the  hours  worked  and 
the  actual  earnings.  The  pay-roll  period  selected  was,  as  a  rule,  the 
one  as  near  as  possible  to  the  visit  of  the  agent  of  the  Bureau.  Care 
was  taken,  however,  that  it  should  be  a  period  when  the  establish- 
ment was  working  full  time  and  approximately  the  normal  number 
of  employees  were  at  work. 

From  the  list  of  employees  as  taken  from  the  pay  roll,  the  names 
of  a  certain  number  of  typical  woman  and  child  employees  of  various 
ages  were  selected  and  visits  made  to  the  homes.  There  were 
secured  upon  schedules  detailed  information  in  regard  to  the  indi- 
vidual workers  and  their  families.  In  securing  this  information  in 
the  homes,  it  was  intended  to  cover  a  sufficient  number  of  woman 
and  child  employees  of  the  establishment  to  represent  at  least  10  per 
cent  of  all  such  employees.  A  minimum,  however,  was  fixed  of  10 
family  schedules,  which  would  usually  include  at  least  30  individual 
employees. 

The  information  secured  in  the  home  enabled  the  agents  to  verify 
several  of  the  items  obtained  in  the  mill  and  to  secure  additional  data, 
a  part  of  which  are  shown  in  this  table. 

The  basis  of  this  table  is  a  single  woman  16  years  of  age  or  over  at 
work,  with  her  family.  The  women  (with  their  families)  are  arranged 
in  the  order  of  age,  beginning  with  those  of  16.  The  older  sisters,  if 
any  are  at  work,  follow  in  the  order  of  age.  The  facts  given  for  each 
woman  and  family  relate  to  the  father,  the  woman,  the  membership 
of  family,  and  the  income  of  family  during  the  past  year.  Beginning 
with  the  second  column  of  the  table,  there  is  given  for  the  father  the 
race  and  whether  native  or  foreign  born.  This  is  followed  in  the  next 
column  by  the  number  of  years  in  the  United  States  in  the  cases  of 
foreign  born,  or,  if  the  father  is  dead,  the  number  of  years  since  he 
came  to  the  United  States.  For  the  woman  the  information  given  in 
order  is  the  age,  the  occupation,  the  industry,  if  other  than  the  cotton 
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industry,  the  reported  number  of  days  worked,  and  the  reported 
earnings  during  the  past  year,  the  years  since  beginning  work, 
whether  the  woman  could  read  and  write  any  language,  and  the 
months  of  school  attendance.  The  days  worked  and  the  earnings 
as  given  here  are  as  secured  in  the  home  by  careful  questioning  of 
members  of  the  family.  With  a  knowledge  of  the  occupation,  the 
age,  the  usual  earnings  of  the  occupation,  and  the  earnings  of  the 
individual  during  a  recent  period,  the  employee  was  asked  to  give 
the  agent  estimates  of  the  days  worked  during  the  past  year,  and  the 
earnings.  Great  care  was  taken  in  questioning  to  see  that  due 
allowance  was  made  for  changes  in  rates  of  wages  during  the  year, 
for  time  lost  either  by  sickness,  irregularity  of  the  employee,  or  a 
reduction  of  time  or  the  force  in  the  establishment.  As  a  result  of 
this  careful  questioning,  the  reports  of  days  worked  and  earnings 
were  as  accurate  as  it  is  possible  to  secure  in  the  absence  of  detailed 
records.  They  are,  however,  necessarily  only  approximate,  some- 
times with  a  considerable  error  in  the  case  of  the  individual,  but 
probably  not  far  from  the  facts  when  taken  together  or  in  groups  of 
any  considerable  number.  The  probability  of  error  in  these  figures 
is  discussed  in  detail  on  pages  416  to  418. 

Under  the  membership  of  the  family  are  given  the  occupation  or 
condition  of  the  father;  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  mother, 
whether  at  home,  at  work  as  a  wage-earner,  or  dead;  the  number  of 
children  of  classified  ages  living  in  the  family;  the  total  membership 
of  the  family;  and  the  total  wage-earners  in  the  family.  The  total 
membership  of  the  family  and  the  total  wage-earners  include  only 
the  members  of  the  natural  family,  boarders  and  lodgers,  if  any,  not 
being  included.  Under  income  of  family  during  the  past  year  are 
given  earnings  of  the  father,  the  mother,  the  children  under  14  years 
of  age,  the  children  14  and  15,  the  children  16  and  over,  the  income 
from  other  sources,  and  the  total  of  earnings  and  income.  In  addi- 
tion, the  amount  of  earnings  retained  by  the  children  16  years  of  age 
and  over  (that  is,  not  turned  into  the  family  fund)  is  also  given. 
The  income  from  other  sources  includes  all  income  other  than  earn- 
ings. The  income  from  the  keeping  of  boarders  and  lodgers  is  the 
item  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  New  England  States.  In  the 
South  it  is  of  much  less  importance.  The  income  from  property 
owned,  also,  is  not  uncommon  in  many  New  England  communities, 
and  in  some  cases  the  amounts  are  considerable.  The  amount 
entered  as  the  income  from  boarders  and  lodgers  is  not  the  gross 
amount  paid  in  by  boarders  and  lodgers,  but  one-half  of  that  amount 
in  the  case  of  lodgers  and  one-fifth  in  the  case  of  boarders  or  boarders 
and  lodgers,  which  is  estimated  to  be  a  fair  average  of  the  profit  in 
such  cases.  Other  sources  of  income  frequently  found  are  the  gar- 
den, poultry,  pigs,  cows,  etc.,  especially  in  the  South.  In  rare  cases 
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income  was  also  found  from  the  sale  of  cows  or  other  property  or 
from  insurance.  In  such  cases  the  actual  source  of  the  income  and 
the  amount  are  always  noted.  In  regard  to  these  items  of  income 
and  earnings  it  should  be  stated  that  they  are  only  approximate,  and 
the  explanation  made  in  regard  to  the  earnings  of  the  women  applies 
here  as  well. 

Following  the  amount  of  earnings  retained  by  children  16  years  of 
age  and  over  during  the  past  year  is  a  column  showing  the  amount 
expended  for  rent  during  the  past  year.  In  those  cases  where  the 
family  owns  its  own  home,  this  fact  is  indicated  by  the  abbreviation 
O.  H.  The  table  concludes  with  a  column  showing  the  per  capita 
weekly  income  of  the  family. 

In  order  that  the  form  of  the  table  may  be  clearly  understood,  the 
following  example  is  given,  using  the  first  family  in  the  part  of  the 
table  relating  to  Maine.  In  the  first  line  of  the  table,  the  first  woman 
given  was  16  years  of  age,  the  daughter  of  a  French  Canadian  father 
born  in  this  country,  as  indicated  by  the  letter  N  following  the  name 
of  the  race,  French  Canadian.  The  occupation  of  the  woman  was 
as  a  speeder  in  a  cotton  mill.  During  the  past  year  she  reported  250 
days  worked  and  earnings  of  $350.  The  years  since  beginning  work 

TABLE  XXX.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 

MAINE. 


The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Occupation  or  condi- 

tion of  — 

ly  number. 

Race  and  na- 
tivity. 

Yrs. 
in 
U.S. 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 

since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
sch'l 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

1 

& 

1 

French  Can.  N. 

..... 

16 

Speeder  

250 

$350 

4 

Yes. 

36 

Liveryman  

Home. 

2 

French  Can.  F. 

16 

Draw-f  r  a  m  e 

166 

155 

1 

Yes. 

10 

Laborer  

Home. 

tender. 

3 

French  Can.  F. 

(0) 

16 

Weaver  

275 

340 

2 

No.. 

(a) 

Spinner..  . 

Home. 

4 

French  Can.  F. 

30 

16 

Doffer  

284 

250 

3 

No.. 

48 

Weaver  

Home. 

5 

French  Can.  F. 

1 

16 

Spinner  

282 

369 

1 

Yes. 

35 

Idle  

Home. 

6 

French  Can.  F. 

2 

16 

Spooler  

252 

254 

2 

Yes. 

60 

Dead  

Home. 

7 

French  Can.  F. 

13 

16 

Spinner  

276 

289 

5 

No.. 

40 

Stone  mason  .  . 

Home. 

8 

French  Can.  F. 

16 

16 

Doffer    . 

276 

240 

4 

Yes 

30 

Cobbler 

Work. 

9 

French  Can.  F. 

23 

16 

Spinner 

282 

310 

3 

Yes. 

60 

Planing-mill 

Home. 

hand. 

10 

French  Can.  F. 

1 

16 

Spinner 

288 

264 

1 

Yes 

35 

Rope  packer 

Home. 

11 

French  Can.  F. 

3 

16 

Quiller 

276 

435 

3 

Yes 

60 

Idle 

Home 

12 

French  Can.  F. 

2 

16 

Spooler  

276 

395 

2 

Yes. 

50 

Laborer  

Work. 

16 

Spinner 

240 

240 

2 

Yes 

50 

l 

13 

French  Can.,  F. 

12 

16 

Doffer  

270 

121 

2 

Yes. 

50 

>  Laborer  

Dead.. 

18 

Doffer  

276 

303 

3 

Yes. 

50 

1 

16 

Spinner 

300 

290 

4 

Yes 

60 

i 

14 

French  Can.,  N. 

17 

Spinner  

250 

220 

4 

Yes. 

50 

>Pressman  

Home. 

20 

Spinner  

300 

290 

5 

Yes. 

30 

1 

a  Not  reported. 
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were  four.  She  was  able  to  read  and  write  and  had  attended  school 
altogether  36  months.  There  were  no  other  single  women  16  years 
of  age  or  over  at  work  from  the  membership  of  this  family,  or  the 
facts  would  be  shown  in  the  next  line  of  the  table.  Under  the  mem- 
bership of  the  family,  it  appears  that  the  father  was  a  liveryman, 
that  the  mother  was  at  home  and  not  engaged  in  any  wage-earning 
occupation  outside.  The  children  under  10  years  of  age  numbered 
3,  those  10  to  13  numbered  2,  with  one  of  14  or  15,  and  one  16  or 
over.  The  total  membership  of  the  family  was  9  and  the  total  num- 
ber of  wage-earners  was  3.  As  to  income  and  earnings  of  the  family 
during  the  past  year,  the  table  shows  that  the  father  reported  the 
earnings  of  $573,  the  child  of  14  or  15  earnings  of  $340,  which  with 
the  $350  earnings  of  the  woman  to  which  this  line  of  the  table  relates 
made  the  total  income  and  earnings  $1,263.  The  amount  reported 
as  retained  by  children  16  years  of  age  and  over  is  left  blank,  indi- 
cating that  all  such  earnings  were  turned  into  the  family  fund.  The 
amount  paid  for  rent  during  the  past  year  was  $90,  and  the  per 
capita  weekly  income  for  the  year  was  $2.70.  The  facts  for  each  of 
the  other  single  women  and  their  families  may  be  seen  from  a  study 
of  this  table,  following  out  the  items  in  the  same  way  as  here  shown. 

AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE. 

MAINE. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 
by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 
capi- 
ta 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 
ily- 

Family  number. 

Children  of 

ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

2 

2 

2 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
ov'r 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

3 
2 

3 

1 
2 

1 
1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

3 
2 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

4 
4 

9 
9 

11 
5 
12 
3 

8 
5 
8 

6 
10 

8 

5 
9 

3 

4 

5 
3 
6 
2 
3 
4 
3 

4 
3 
4 

4 
6 

$573 
90 

450 
450 

$340 
305 

90 

$350 
155 

940 

426 
1.110 
254 
289 
240 
310 

264 
435 
395 

664 
1,090 

$1,263 

$90 
96 

84 
72 
108 
108 
84 
O.K. 
O.H. 

84 
96 
60 

96 
O.H. 

$2.70 
1.18 

2.59 
3.60 
2.71 
3.26 
2.51 
3.18 
2.16 

3.37 

1.66 
1.83 

3.13 
3.44 

1 

2 

3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

550 

1,480 
937 
1,692 
509 
1,045 
826 
900 

1,051 
861 
760 

814 
1,610 

""sei" 

75 

3 

1 

507 
255 

228 
52 
185 

240 

228 

....... 

4 
"2 

1 
4 
2 

.... 

2 

1 
2 
3 

528 
240 
405 

252 

""144" 

$150 





$295 
198 
166 

175 
150 

350 

24 

1 

1 

1 

170 
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TABLE  XXX.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 

MAINE— Continued . 


Family  number. 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and  na- 
tivity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 

read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
sch'l 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  condi- 
tion of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

15 

16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

23 

24 
25 

26 

27 
28 
29 
30 

31 

32 

33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 
45 

French  Can.,  F. 

French  Can.,  F. 

French  Can.,  F- 
FrenchCan.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
Polish,  F    . 

i 

°i 

H 

37J 
3l{ 
38J 
J 

H 

"I 

H 
H 

1 

'{ 

H 

1 

"H 

i 
^ 

"T 

23. 
9 
1 
14 
3 

35 
5 

28 
16 

16 
17 
21 

22 
16 
18 

16 

18 
16 
18 
16 
18 
16 
18 
16 
18 
16 
18 
16 
18 
19 
23 
27 
16 
18 
20 
16 
18 
20 
16 
18 
26 
27 
16 
19 
16 
19 
16 
19 
16 
20 
16 
20 

16 
21 
22 
26 
16 
28 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 

17 
17 
17 
17 

Doffer  

287 
182 
156 
289 
282 
270 

288 
294 
290 
290 
282 
276 
250 
282 
225 
175 
275 
275 
234 
240 
240 
264 
252 
200 
179 
200 
240 
240 
240 
240 
264 
240 
264 
150 
264 
150 
270 
290 
205 
228 
264 
240 
276 

295 
200 
270 
280 
270 
282 
240 
250 
282 
278 
288 
150 
264 
258 

264 
295 
276 
250 

S248 
190 
195 
360 
282 
251 

440 

440 
275 
275 
267 
230 
280 
382 
200 
140 
275 
160 
245 
333 
333 
337 
308 
280 
220 
350 
187 
235 
235 
206 
222 
240 
220 
137 
484 
125 
540 
275 
183 
244 
330 
252 
230 

280 
170 
230 
330 
321 
400 
187 
313 
296 
445 
325 
104 
264 
258 

277 
390 
308 
250 

2 

2 
3 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

2 
7 
5 
5 
3 
7 
4 
6 
2 

1 
4 
8 
8 
10 
10 
4 
8 
8 
2 
3 
3 
2 
3 
12 
12 
1 
1 
1 
5 
2 
2 
3 
5 
4 
5 

6 
6 
6 
6 
2 
8 
2 
2 
3 
4 
1 
1 
5 
3 

4 
4 
4 
2 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

70 
100 
60 
70 
40 
50 

50 
60 
90 
60 
40 
30 
81 
45 
25 
25 
70 
30 
50 
40 
30 
70 
80 
40 
15 
20 
50 
60 
70 
90 
90 
80 
80 
40 
30 
50 
70 
25 
30 
80 
80 
60 
70 

70 
30 
30 
50 
40 
50 
70 
63 
60 
40 
40 
60 
40 
70 

70 
60 
60 
40 

I  Yard  hand  

Box  maker  
j-Idle... 

Home. 

Home. 

Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Dead.. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Work. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Dead.. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 

Spinner  
Weaver  
Speeder  

Spooler 

Draw-f  r  am  e 
tender. 
Spinner  

Spinner  
Spinner 

} 
jPoliceman  

[•Weaver 

Doffer  

Spooler  
Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner 

j-Wood  sawyer  . 
j-Laborer  
j-Carpenter  

Laborer  
Carder  

Spinner  
Spinner  
Bobbin  carrier 
Spinner  

French  Can.,  F. 

French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 

French  Can.,  F. 

French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  N. 

French  Can.,  F. 

French  Can.,  F. 

French  Can.,  F. 

French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  N. 
French  Can.,  F. 
Irish,  F 

Spinner 

Spinner  
Weaver  .  .  . 

Weaver  
Spooler  
Spinner  
Spinner 

Weaver  

Pnhhlpr 

Spinner  

Spinner. 

Spinner 

Spooler  

Spooler  

Spooler  
Spooler  

JAway  
j-Dead  
|  Bobbin  carrier 

}DpnH 

Spooler.  . 

Weaver  
Doffer.  .  . 
Cobbler.   . 

Doffer  
Doffer  
Spinner  

Spinner  

Painter. 

Spinner  
Cloth-room 
hand. 
Spooler  

Dead     . 

Spinner  
Spinner  
Spooler 

Yard  hand.... 

Roving  hand.. 
Loom  fixer  
Carpenter  
Roll  cleaner  .  . 
Picker  
Picker  
Yard  hand.  .. 
Carpenter  .  . 

Stone  mason  .  . 
Cobbler  
Policeman  
Teamster  

Spooler  

Weaver  
Spinner  
Spooler  
Spinner 

Speeder  
Doffer  

French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 

French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can..  F. 

Doffer 

Spinner  
Dressing-room 
hand. 
Spinner  
Spinner  
Spooler  

Spooler... 

Including  1  other  member. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL    FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

MAINE— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 
by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 
capi- 
ta 
week 
ly  in- 
come 
of 
fam- 
ily. 

j 

a 
j>> 

m 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal 

11 

8 

10 

10 

7 
7 
5 
5 

15 

9 
olO 

10 

9 

7 
15 
4 

7 

10 

7 

10 
9 
6 
7 
6 
8 
9 
9 

6 
8 
9 

oQ 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other 

Un 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
ov'r 

6 

2 

2 
2 
2 
4 
2 
3 

7 

3 
3 

6 

4 
2 
3 
2 

2 

6 
2 

2 
1 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children- 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

1 

2 

3 
3 

1 

1 

2 

2 
2 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
2 
1 

1 

1 

2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

7 

4 

5 
4 
3 
5 
5 
4 

9 

5 
6 

5 

5 
3 
6 
3 

3 

6 

4 

4 
3 
3 
5 
3 
4 
4 
4 

3 
3 

4 
4 

$385 
414 

$30 

240 
292 
100 

$1,193 

533 

880 
550 
497 
1,175 
340 
1,015 

2,306 

850 
657 

888 

1,541 

665 
660 
574 

482 

1,500 

721 

187 
313 
296 
935 
325 
104 
264 
258 

277 
390 
588 
250 

$52 

$1,660 
1  187 

$143 

$84 

84 

102 
O.K. 
102 
O.H. 

78 
90 

O.H. 

78 
78 

O.H. 

102 
102 
84 
O.H. 

84 

120 

108 

65 
102 
144 
78 
84 
96 
72 
144 

84 
72 
144 
72 

$2.90 

2.85 

3.70 
2.83 
2.66 
3.64 
4.02 
6.81 

4.26 

3.21 
3.27 

2.33 

3.81 
2.17 
1.66 
3.90 

2.15 

2.91 

3.11 

1.69 
2.43 
3.09 
5.66 
2.86 
1.10 
2.00 
2.10 

2.72 
2.03 
3.36 
3.33 

15 

16 

17 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

23 

24 
25 

26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 

33 

34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 
45 

$400 

$350 

1,922 

1,470 
968 
1,326 
1,045 
1,770 

3,326 

1,500 
1,700 

1,214 

1,781 
790 
1,297 
811 

782 

1,513 
1,133 



820 
450 
75 
400 
750 

300 

480 
500 

306 

21 
76 
77 
5 

468 

50 
110 

20 

357 
190 

585 

228 

4 

2 
2 

2 
2 

7 

1 

1 

4 
4 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
4 

1 
3 
3 
3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

2 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 

"2 
2 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

252 

120 
163 

270 

608 

240 
125 

262 
187 

375 

50 
13 



300 

150 

276 
648 
492 
540 
322 
220 
387 
243 

306 
200 
750 
7nn 

262 

*390 
177 
175 
585 
245 
81 
233 
264 

243 
255 
235 
208 

25 

878 
1,138 
963 
2,060 

ii 

"'36' 
45 
217 

"'ie' 

5 

22 

892 
457 
934 
982 

848 
845 
1,573 
1.558 

""400 
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TABLE  XXX.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 

MAINE— Continued. 


Family  number. 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and  na- 
tivity. 

Yrs 
in 

U.S 

Age 

17 
18 
19 
17 
18 
19 
17 
19 
17 
19 
17 
19 
17 
19 
17 
19 
21 
24 
25 
17 
20 
17 
20 
17 
20 
20 
17 
20 
21 
17 
21 
17 
21 
17 
22 
•17 
25 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
19 
18 
19 
22 
18 
20 
18 
20 
18 
20 
18 
20 
22 
18 
20 
22 
28 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 

since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
1 
1 
3 
3 
3 
4 
2 
2 
4 
8 
9 
11 
10 
2 
4 
2 
8 
2 
6 
6 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
4 
6 
1 
6 
4 
13 
3 
5 
6 
5 
2 
2 
7 
4 
4 
1 
1 
4 
5 
4 
3 
4 
4 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
7 
5 
8 
8 
8 

Can 

read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
sch'l 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  condi- 
tion of  — 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

46 

47 

48 
49 
50 
51 

52 

53 
54 

55 

56 

57 
58 
59 

60 

61 

62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 

70 
71 

72 

73 
74 

75 

76 

French  Can.,F. 

French  Can.,  F. 

French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
Portuguese,  F.. 

French  Can.,  N. 

French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 

French  Can.,  F. 

French  Can.,  F. 

French  Can.,  F. 
Irish  F 

2. 

3 
1. 
3 
40 
2 

15 
12 

36 

4 

3 
16 
37 

20 

32 

9 
25 
13 
2 
2 
17 
24 
22 

1 
2 

6 
27 
5- 

30 

8 

Carder  

264 
252 
252 
280 
282 
270 
270 
276 
270 
276 
296 
130 
275 
275 
224 
224 
220 
240 
270 
250 
225 
264 
264 
276 
270 
264 
258 
270 
276 
200 
200 
224 
250 
296 
278 
270 
276 
264 
175 
200 
234 
260 
264 
296 
230 
150 
288 
276 
282 
288 
276 
276 
282 
252 
264 
276 
282 
250 
270 
270 
282 
270 
276 
270 

$236 
325 
325 
294 
388 
283 
360 
230 
283 
552 
350 
143 
400 
550 
277 
277 
268 
240 
310 
250 
225 
220 
376 
293 
310 
304 
368 
360 
368 
200 
250 
284 
325 
340 
364 
283 
286 
220 
260 
200 
270 
303 
220 
370 
288 
160 
288 
276 
360 
440 
435 
289 
235 
199 
248 
300 
423 
333 
405 
419 
271 
283 
368 
283 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

70 
70 
70 
60 
80 
70 
50 
50 
60 
60 
80 
110 
24 
48 
56 
40 
32 
9 
8 
50 
110 
60 
60 
50 
60 
60 
50 
60 
50 
15 
18 
36 
45 
90 
90 
60 
60 
60 
50 
(a) 
70 
80 
40 
64 
90 
81 
70 
80 

JDead  

>Blacksmith... 

>•  Work  changer. 
>Bobbin  carrier 
jsecond  hand.. 
JRovinghand.. 

•Picker.. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Dead  . 
Home. 
Dead. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Work. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Wrork. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Spooler 

Spooler  

Spinner  
Quiller  

Spinner  
Weaver 

Doffer  

Spinner 

Weaver  
Spinner  
Spooler  
Spinner  
Weaver  
Speeder  
Spinner  
Spinner  
Doffer  

>Laborer  
ildle. 

Spooler 

Spooler  

Spooler 

Candy  maker  . 
Candy  maker  . 
Drawer-in  
Warper  
W'arper  
Spinner  
Weaver 

>Second  hand  .  . 

iRailroad  

JMachinist  
(•Dead.. 

Weaver  

Weaver  
Weaver  
Spinner  
Doffer  
Weaver  

Irish  F 

j-Dead  

French  Can.,  F. 

French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
Irish   F 

Weaver  
Spinner  
Spinner  
Saleswoman... 
Spooler  

Dead  

Weaver 

Iceman  

Weaver.. 

Yard  hand  
Washerman  .  . 
Slasher  tender. 
Railroad 

Warper  
Spooler  

Spare  hand  
Spinner  

Watchman... 
Oiler  

Irish   F 

Spinner  
Inspector  
Weaver  
Weaver  
Spinner  
Weaver  
Weaver  
Spinner  
Saleswoman... 
Spinner  

Scotch,  F  
French  Can.,  F. 

French  Can.,  F. 

French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 

FrenchCan.,F. 
FrenchCan.,F. 

Deserter 

j-Carpenter  
Idle 

No.. 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

10 
20 
70 
80 
80 
80 
40 
40 
18 
36 
18 
60 
50 
40 

j-Oiler 

j-Carpenter  
Box  maker  

i-Loom  fixer  
Ipicker  

Spooler  
Doffer  
Weaver  

Speeder  
Speeder  
Speeder  

Warper  
Spinner 

Weaver  

Soinner... 

a  Not  reported. 


t>  Including  2  other  members. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN   AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE-Continued 

MAINE— Continued . 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 
by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 

capi- 
ta 
week 
ly  in- 
come 
of 
fam- 

iiy. 

j 

fl 
j>> 

fe 

46 

47 

48 
49 
50 
51 

52 

53 
54 

55 

56 

57 
58 
59 

60 

61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 

70 
71 

72 
73 
74 

75 
76 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal 

To- 
tal 

wage 
earn 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other 

Un 

der 
10. 

2 

4 
3 
3 

10 
to 
13. 

2 

2 
1 

2 

14 
anc 
15. 

1 

2 

2 
2 
2 
1 

16 
and 
ov'r 

4 

3 

3 

2 
2 
2 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 
2 
3 

4 

2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
4 
2 
1 
1 

3 
5 

4 
4 
1 

3 
4 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der. 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

8 
11 

12 
9 
11 
4 

8 

7 
7 

9 

12 

10 
4 
5 

5 

8 
9 
13 
&8 
8 
10 
7 
7 
04 

13 
12 

8 

7 
7 

7 
7 

5 

G 

5 
6 
3 
4 

6 

6 

5 

6 

7 

6 
3 
3 

3 

5 

4 
6 
3 
4 
6 
4 
3 
3 

6 

7 

7 
5 
5 

5 

5 

$269 

530 

230 

428 

$928 

965 

825 
835 
493 
950 

1,372 

$1  197 

$120 

180 

132 
126 
0.  H. 
39 

108 

120 

84 

0.  H. 

120 

0.  H. 
72 
0.  H. 

84 

84 
108 
78 
132 
60 
120 
O.H. 
132 
84 

O.H. 
120 

120 
96 
108 

120 
132 

$2.88 

3.69 

1.93 

3.62 
2.44 
7.34 

3.69 

6.66 
4.77 

5.24 

3.46 

4.25 
4.04 
5.04 

3.97 

3.24 
2.54 
1.86 
2.11 
3.20 
3.01 
3.93 
2.63 
3.00 

2.64 
3.27 

5.50 
3.22 
4.54 

5.34 
4.03 

$564 

150 
337 
670 
300 

165 
220 



$95 

$52 

233 

47 

2,111 

1,205 
1,695 
1,396 
1,527 

1  537 



230 

1 

2,205 
1,524 

1,261 

1,345 

1,425 
609 
1.202 

992 

466 
460 
200 
534 
583 
926 
725 
288 
160 

969 
1,741 

1,409 
643 
723 

1,157 
1,205 



2,425 
1,735 

2,451 

2,156 

2,210 
841 
1,310 

1,031 
1  347 

$1,330 
564 

317 

1 

2 
1 

2 
1 

2 

"i" 

i 

"2" 
i 

2 
2" 
2 

2 
1 

1 

211 

332 

180 

2 

2 
2 

"2 

6 
2 
2 

1 
2 

1 

2 

1 
1 
1 

2 

2 
2 

2 

2 

632 

479 
600 

150 

408 

5 

108 
39 

$232 

407 

440 
528 
450 
345 
400 
396 
365 
459 

300 

441 
200 
300 

"~30~ 

"  i92~ 

144 
150 

24 

1,188 
1,255 
879 
1,330 
1,565 
1,430 
956 
623 

1,788 
2,040 

2,290 
1,171 
1,652 

1,945 
1,467 

223 

150 

125 

347 

"243" 

'269" 
255 

375 
149 
'532 

320 
340 

148 

208 

3 
3 

3 

349 
400 
300 

448 
262 

1 

2 
1 



128 

285 

c  Including  1  other  member. 
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TABLE  XXX.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 

MAINE — Continued . 


1 

p 

j>> 

£ 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and  na- 
tivity. 

Yrs. 
in 
U.S. 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 

past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
sch'l 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  condi- 
tion of  — 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

77 
78 

79 
80 
81 

82 

83 

84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 

93 

94 

95 

96 
97 
98 

99 

100 

101 

102 
103 
104 

105 

106 

107 
108 

109 

110 

111 
112 

French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  N. 

French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 

French  Can.,  F. 

French  Can.,  N. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.  ,F. 
French  Can.,F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
English  N 

H 

15' 
11 
9 

...9{ 

""2" 
25 
8 
4 
30 
41 
26 

18 
21 
18 

21 
23 

18 
22 
29 
18 
23 
18 
24 

18 
25 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
20 
26 
19 
27 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
21 
24 
20 

22 
25 
26 
20 
25 
21 
21 
21 
21 
22 
21 
23 
22 
22 
22 
24 
22 
24 
27 
23 
23 

Spooler 

282 

282 
78 

250 
150 
276 

276 
264 
282 
288 
276 
282 

75 

200 
270 
294 
240 
100 
275 
250 
272 
204 
276 
270 
150 
280 
224 
300 
300 
300 
276 
200 
276 
240 
230 
230 
300 

224 
150 
300 
264 
252 
290 
200 
276 
200 
200 
220 
284 
275 
150 
240 
270 
290 
250 
290 
282 
276 

$282 
400 
51 

320 
165 
265 
265 
396 
282 
432 
289 
309 

80 
300 
380 
416 
252 
110 
340 
315 
454 
306 
304 
324 
243 
252 
352 
405 
525 
315 
291 
200 
390 
400 
370 
361 
300 

358 
174 
420 
305 
291 
340 
226 
296 
230 
288 
290 
379 
264 
252 
252 
270 
392 
250 
386 
353 
552 

7 
9 

A 

7 
8 
2 
5 
14 
5 
9 
5 
8 

3 

8 
6 
2 
9 
8 
4 
8 
5 
5 
2 
5 
4 
4 
12 
5 
13 
4 
1 
2 
5 
3 
7 
10 
4 

7 
9 
9 
5 
5 
8 
1 
5 
9 
13 
6 
5 
7 
7 
8 
8 
4 
7 
12 
6 
5 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

40 
35 
81 

63 
63 
80 
70 
60 
30 
20 
70 
60 

110 
90 
30 
50 
30 
16 
60 
40 
81 
60 
72 
81 
54 
63 
54 
54 
27 
80 
60 
70 
40 
80 
72 
48 
90 

72 
72 
63 
90 
80 
63 
40 
60 
60 
60 
80 
96 
100 
32 
60 
60 
72 
64 
64 
80 
80 

VWatchman  
tonan  
r 

Home. 
Dead.. 

Home. 
Dead.. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Work. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Work. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Warper  ...     . 

Clerk,  dry 
goods. 
Spooler  

Spooler 

Warper  

Spinner 

Weaver  
Spinner 

}ldle  

lldle 

Spinner  

Spinner  
Draw-frame 
tender. 
Spinner  

jldle 

Spinner  
Weaver  ..      . 

Finisher  
Yard  hand.  .. 
Laborer  
Yard  hand.     . 
Yard  hand.     . 
Dead 

Weaver 

Spinner. 

Weaver 

Stitcher,  shoe. 
Carder 

Weaver  

Second  hand  . 
Bleacher  
Tailor 

Shoes  

Speeder 

Irish,  N  . 

Spooler  

Carder  

French  Can.,  F. 
Irish  F 

J 

»( 

Speeder 

{•Section  hand.  . 
JDead 

Spooler  

Speeder 

Speeder  

American 

Weaver  
Inspector 

Dead  

French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
English  N 

1 
20 

Spooler 

Idle 

Stitcher,  shoe. 
Speeder 

Carpenter  
Bleacher.. 

Irish,  F. 

20 
40 

29< 

36 
1 
8 

13{ 

| 

Quiller  

iDead  

Spinner  
Spinner  

French  Can.,  F. 
English  F 

Idle 

Clerk,  dry 
goods. 
Warper 

Weaver.  .  . 

JDead 

Seamstress  
Warper  

French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 

French  Can.,  F. 

AmpricftTi 

Warper  
Speeder 

Dead... 

Speeder  
Spinner 

Dead 

Carder  

Spooler  

Spooler  
Spooler  

{•Machinist  

Dead  

Machinist  

JElevatorman. 
[idle 

French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 

French  Can.,  F. 

French  Can.,  F. 

French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can..  F. 

I 
38 
20 

<H 

48 

16 
5 

Spooler  
Drawer-in  
Speeder  

Spinner  
Spooler 

Spooler  

Spooler  
Spooler 

Laborer  

Bookkeeper... 
Weaver  .  .  . 

Idle... 

Including  1  other  member. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 


MAINE — Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 
by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 
capi- 
ta 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 
ily- 

Family  number. 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

10 
6 

9 

8 
8 

7 

6 
8 
6 
7 
ol2 
5 
10 
7 
5 
9 

7 

6 

6 
10 

7 
4 

5 

6 

6 

5 
9 

7 

10 

9 

4 
5 

9 

7 
8 

8 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

1 

1 

14 
and 
15. 

2 
1 

16 
and 
ov'r 

2 
3 

7 
6 
4 

5 

2 
3 
3 
1 
1 
2 
3 
2 
2 
4 

4 

5 

2 
4 
3 
2 

4 

4 

4 

2 
4 
3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

4 

5 
3 

2 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

3 

5 
4 

7 
5 
6 

5 
4 
6 
4 
4 
5 
3 
3 
4 
2 
6 

5 

5 

3 
5 
6 
4 

4 

4 

4 

2 
6 

7 

6 

4 

2 

4 

6 

5 
4 

3 

$480 
700 

276 

$358 

$682 
536 

1,907 

$10 
18 

$1,530 
1,254 

2,183 
1,525 
1,619 

1,907 
1  043 

$2.94 
132 

108 
108 
120 

O.H. 

120 
96 
72 
78 
65 
114 
120 
90 
108 
120 

120 

108 

120 
120 
117 
96 

72 

192 

132 

72 
78 
102 

108 

132 

120 
108 

120 

132 

72 

132 

O.H. 

$4.02 

4.66 
3.67 
3.89 

5.24 

3.34 

4.45 
3.83 
2.09 
2.32 
2.56 
3.01 
4.12 
5.90 
6.20 

5.44 

6.70 

3.89 
3.03 
4.37 
7.10 

5.70 

4.05 

4.28 

3.04 
3.41 
3.96 

2.73 

4.53 
2.62 
4.80 
3.48 

5.51 
3.08 

3.27 

77 
78 

79 
80 
81 

82 

83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 

93 

94 

95 
96 
97 
98 

99 

100 

101 

102 
103 
104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 
111 

112 

$515 
34 
550 
1,105 

.... 

1 

2 

1,525 

1,281 

1,640 

563 

1,156 
573 
110 
340 
585 
809 
583 
304 
2,082 

1  407 

338 

267 

.... 

1 

2 
1 
.... 

.... 

2 
1 
1 

415 
360 
324 
375 
450 

65 
336 

297 



1,852 
1  194 

234 

3 
5 
1 
3 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

$165 

$80 
355 
40 

30 

760 
1,445 
666 
1  564 

300 

41 

755 
690 
1,230 
593 

574 

227 

1,500 
1,534 
2,901 

1,981 

2,090 

1,215 
1,573 
1,591 
1,481 

1,476 

1,264 
1  336 

""266" 
733 

574 

498 
295 
264 
247 

.... 

2 

1 

226 





300 
233 
150 

2,090 

915 
1,340 
594 
742 

1,481 

.... 

2 
2 
1 

1 
1 
1 

450 
360 

350 
374 

47 

1,252 
1  336 

12 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

.... 

2 

2- 

1 

790 
1,218 
801 

908 

1,391 

504 
552 

1,109 

2,006 
353 

1,092 

790 
1,598 
1,442 

270 
638 

""156" 
150 

697 

""125" 

150 

150 
360 

362 

80 

2 
1 

1 
2 

1,420 

30 
40 

2,118 
544 
1,247 
1,630 

2,006 
1,280 

1,362 

964 

1 
1 

448, 
272 

247 
249 

132 
634 

.... 

2 

1 

2 
2 

1 
1 

504 

165 

185 
270 

73 
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TABLE  XXX.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 

MAINE— Concluded. 


1 

_>> 

^ 

113 

114 
115 
116 

117 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and  na- 
tivity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
sch'l 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  condi- 
tion of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

Irish,  F  . 

i 

16{ 

23 
25 
27 
35 
37 
24 
28 
25 
26 
28 
46 
48 

Seamstress  
Seamstress  
Seamstress  
Spooler 

250 
300 
300 
150 
150 
222 
270 
290 
284 
278 
276 
276 

$250 
300 
300 
237 
246 
387 
500 
392 
346 
403 
298 
265 

7 
8 
10 
18 
18 
12 
15 
10 
12 
14 
28 
30 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

81 
72 
63 
72 
72 
35 
35 
90 
36 
36 
72 
72 

Dead 

Home. 

Home. 
Work. 
Home. 

Home. 

French  Can.,  F. 
American  .... 

\-Drivpr 

Spooler  

Spinner  

Spinner  
Harness  hand  . 
Spooler  

Divorced 

French  Can.,  F. 
Scotch,  F 

40{ 
*{ 

JLoom  fixer  
Idle 

Warper 

Drawer-in  
Drawer-in  

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 

16 

17 
18 

19 

20 

21 
22 
23 

24 
25 
26 

French  Can.,  N. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.  ,F. 
French  Can.,F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
Irish,  F  

French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 

French  Can.,  F. 

French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
Irish,  F.. 

38 
39 
30 
22 
32 
22 
1 

4 

] 

i 

u{ 

H 

j 

30{ 

27- 

5 

35 

42 
15 
16 

'1 
1 

37{ 

16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
17 
16 
17 
19 
21 
16 
17 
21 
22 
16 
18 
16 
19 
16 
19 
'16 
20 
16 
20 
21 
16 
21 
16 
21 
16 
22 

16 
24 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
22 
17 
24 

Doffer 

241 
285 
230 
225 
300 
230 
263 
104 
252 
225 
228 
228 
264 
156 
230 
252 
246 
230 
160 
200 
263 
235 
290 
290 
253 
257 
241 
241 
241 
277 
277 
241 
241 
297 
220 

272 
272 
241 
230 
258 
295 
295 
241 
241 
260 
240 

$197 
325 
306 
166 
280 
307 
223 
76 
273 
225 
253 
253 
248 
173 
153 
152 
300 
173 
153 
235 
263 
375 
265 
265 
330 
370 
289 
366 
397 
138 
277 
320 
328 
367 
330 

278 
404 
265 
315 
215 
350 
350 
388 
393 
269 
339 

2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
1 
1 
3 
4 
2 
4 
5 
5 
1 
3 
7 
5 
2 
3 
2 
5 
4 
7 
3 
5 
4 
8 
9 
2 
5 
2 
5 
2 
5 

1 
10 
3 
4 
3 
2 
2 
3 
7 
4 
11 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No 

60 
40 
70 
65 
65 
70 
50 
60 
80 
70 
80 
90 
90 
90 
56 
50 
80 
60 
54 
54 
56 
55 
36 
36 
68 
72 
60 

Beamer 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Work. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Cloth  inspector 
Doffer 

Incapacitated  . 
Laborer 

Weaver  
Spinner 

Wood  chopper 
Dead 

Spinner  
Folder-in  
Spooler 

Second  hand.. 
Laborer 

Oiler 

Rewinder  

[Clerk  

Twister  
Twister... 

•Dead  

•Warp  carrier.. 
Slasher  tender. 

Spooler  
Doffer  

Spinner 

Drawer-in  
Drawer-in  
Spinner  
Spinner  

Spinner. 

Slubber  

Speeder  
Reeler  

[Dead 

French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 

French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 

French  Can.,  F. 

French  Can.,  F. 

French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
Scand.,F  

German,  F  
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 

Reeler  
Weaver  

}  Weaver... 

Weaver  
Spinner 

Away.. 

Spinner  

Speeder 

ildle 

Spooler  

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

27 
25 
60 
80 
40 
90 

60 
48 
70 
50 
40 
72 
72 
60 
80 
60 
70 

Finisher  
Doffer  
Speeder  
Spinner 

>B  earner 

Uhafthand.... 

Jwpavpr 

Heelmaker, 
shoes. 
Weaver  

Weaver  
Spinner 

Dead 

Twister. 

Fireman  
Dead  .... 

Weaver  
Spooler  

[Teamster  

}DpaH 

Spooler  
Speeder  

Speeder  

[  Laborer  

Twister...     . 

Spinner  
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 


MAINE— Concluded. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 
by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 
capi- 
ta 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 

ny. 

a 

>* 

£ 

113 

114 
115 
116 

117 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

5 

3 

4 
3 
2 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un- 
der 

10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
ov'r 

5 

2 
3 
2 

2 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

6 

4 
4 
4 

4 

$1  333 

$1,333 

1,272 
650 
1,354 

578 

$132 

78 
108 
156 

O.H. 

$4.27 

6.12 
3.13 
6.51 

2.78 

$385 
605 

887 
612 
749 

563 

$38 

$15 

$129 

! 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


5 

8 

1 

3 

14 

5 

$506 

$20 

$603 

$1,129 

$60 

$1  55 

1 

1 

2 

?, 

7 

4 

266 

625 

$62 

953 

$118 

72 

2  62 

2 

4 

2 

1 

2 

11 

4 

250 

266 

723 

1  239 

72 

2  17 

3 

4 

?, 

1 

1 

10 

3 

580 

70 

166 

816 

72 

1  57 

4 

1 

1 

?, 

5 

3 

302 

680 

982 

72 

3  78 

5 

1 

1 

4 

2 

501 

307 

808 

66 

3.88 

6 

1 

ft 

8 

6 

97 

1,533 

1,630 

65 

3  92 

7 

1 

1 

4 

3 

429 

$285 

76 

790 

78 

3.80 

8 

1 

?, 

1 

?, 

8 

4 

612 

178 

498 

1,288 

144 

3.10 

) 

1 

4 

6 

4 

927 

927 

92 

2.97 

10 

3 

1 

1 

4 

11 

5 

195 

778 

65 

1,038 

78 

1.81 

11 

3 

2 

1 

?, 

10 

8 

282 

388 

32 

702 

65 

1.35 

12 

2 

1 

1 

0 

7 

3 

65 

638 

703 

84 

1.93 

13 

1 

9 

4 

2 

530 

103 

633 

48 

3.04 

14 

3 

1 

1 

3 

10 

4 

585 

1,225 

1,810 

356 

144 

3.48 

15 

1 

3 

5 

4 

272 

1,052 

1,324 

72 

5.09 

16 

2 

4 

3 

360 

415 

775 

65 

3.73 

17 

1 

9 

1 

^ 

9 

484 

320 

1,065 

10 

1,879 

O.  H 

401 

18 

3 

2 

4 

11 

5 

308 

1,242 

1,550 

90 

2.71 

19 

3 

5 

4 

475 

1  077 

1.552 

84 

5.97 

20 

2 

3 

2 

481 

232 

713 

96 

4.57 

21 

1 

2 

1 
1 

3 

9 

9 
4 

5 
3 

402 

198 
184 

986 
702 

115 
12 

1,701 
898 

""338" 

O.H. 
180 

3.63 
4.32 

22 
23 

2 

1 

1 

2 

8 

3 

485 

700 

25 

1,210 

O.H. 

2.91 

24 

9 

S 

2 

781 

781 

78 

5.01 

25 

2 

1 

3 

8 

4 

360 

1,118 

• 

1,478 

96 

3.55 

26 
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TABLE  XXX.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Concluded. 


Family  number. 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and  na- 
tivity. 

Yrs 
in 
U.S 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
sch'l 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  condi- 
tion of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

27 

28 
29 
30 

31 

32 

33 
34 
35 
36 
37 

38 

39 
40 

41 

42 
43 

44 
45 

46 
47 

48 

49 
50 
51 

52 
53 

French  Can.,  F. 

French  Can.,  N. 
French  Can.  ,  F  . 
Polish,  F  

French  Can.,  F. 

French  Can.,  F. 

French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 

English,  F  

French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 

French  Can.,  F. 

English,  F  
French  C  an.,  F. 

French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 

French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 

French  Can.,  F. 

French  Can.,  F. 
English,  F  
Irish,  F  

13- 

"i?' 

12 
2- 

6- 

15 
15 
31 
32 
30 

15- 

12- 

18 

30- 

20 
20< 

33 
30 

30. 
11. 

21- 

21- 
35 
44 
41 

17 
25 
18 
18 
18 
18 
19 
20 
18 
21 
24 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
20 
19 
21 
20 
20 
21 
24 
21 
21 
27 
22 
23 
23 
25 
25 

29 
27 
31 
35 
29 
33 
30 
34 
39 
36 
71 

Weaver... 

Wpnvpr 

290 
290 
290 
241 
280 
78 
259 
283 
260 
290 
225 
208 
300 
280 
230 
260 
290 
290 
250 
300 
150 
241 
241 
241 
250 
230 
241 
285 
230 
260 
230 
275 

70 
290 
285 
290 
246 
246 
270 
255 
246 
224 
270 

$246 
297 
270 
231 
324 
78 
236 
331 
260 
300 
315 
235 
279 
315 
331 
350 
305 
390 
240 
375 
240 
455 
347 
227 
285 
368 
482 
360 
265 
325 
270 
575 

60 
371 
420 
425 
348 
349 
283 
238 
230 
316 
459 

1 
4 
5 
4 
4 
6 
6 
6 
4 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
5 
6 
2 
5 
5 
8 

,* 

7 
10 
6 
5 
13 
4 
8 
8 
8 
9 

11 
12 
16 
16 
15 
16 
15 
20 
25 
18 
54 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

85 
45 
60 
60 
72 
8 
10 
10 
40 
36 
24 
48 
11 
63 
70 
70 
72 
72 
60 
40 
25 
70 
70 
70 
72 
80 
80 
48 
25 
48 
60 
100 

70 
75 
90 
100 
70 
70 
72 
25 
7 
80 
56 

{weaver  

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Dead.. 

Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Dead- 
Home. 
Dead- 
Dead.. 
Dead.. 

Drawer-in  
Doffer  

Weaver  
Incapacitated  . 
Fireman 

Spinner 

Speeder  

>Wood  chopper 

Isweeper  

Section  hand  .  . 
Yard  hand  
Incapacitated  . 
Weaver 

Speeder 

Speeder  

Spinner  . 

Spooler 

Inspector  

Spinner 

Spinner  

Spooler  . 

Spinner  

Drawer-in  
Cloth  inspector 

Section  hand.  . 
>Spinner... 

Spinner  

\Dead  

Spooler.  . 

Brickmaker.  .  . 
^Weaver  

Dead  
>Machinist  
Weaver  

Drawer-in  
Drawer-in  
Spooler 

Drawer-in  
Warper  
Warper  ... 

Weaver  
Spinner  
Speeder  

Spinner 

JDead 

Speeder  
Topstitcher, 
leather. 
Spinner  ...     . 
Drawer-in.    . 
Drawer-in.     . 
Drawer-in.    . 
Speeder  ...     . 
Speeder  

1  Truckman  

I  Farmer  

}  Yard  hand.... 
Laborer  
\Dead  
Dead... 

Weaver  
Harness  clnr. 
Harness  clnr.  • 
Weaver  .  .  . 

Irish,  F  
American  

Card  cutter  

Dead  

MASSACHUSETTS. 


1 

American  

16 

Spinner  

282 

$196 

3 

Yes 

72 

Laborer 

Work 

2 

American  . 

16 

Selector 

290 

276 

2 

Yes 

80 

Dead 

Home 

3 

American 

16 

Stitcher 

10 

9 

i 

Yes 

90 

Shipper 

Work 

4 

American  

16 

Inspector  

150 

184 

9U 

Yes 

60 

Slasher 

Home 

5 

French  Can.,  N. 

16 

Spinner 

280 

268 

2 

Yes 

63 

6 

7 

8 

French  Can.,  N. 
French  Can.,  F. 

French  Can.,F. 

"ii" 

29 

16 

16 

16 

Spinner  
Cloth-  room 
hand. 
Spinner 

228 
280 

285 

267 
240 

256 

3 

2 

2 

Yes! 
Yes. 

Yes 

45 
63 

63 

Teamster  
Carpenter  

Weaver 

Home. 
Home. 

Home 

9 

French  Can.  F 

34 

16 

Spooler 

65 

43 

A 

Yes 

81 

Home 

10 

French  Can.,  F. 

q 

16 

Spinner  

250 

410 

3J' 

Yes 

55 

Carpenter 

Home. 

11 

French  Can.,  F. 

5 

16 

Drying-r  o  o  m 
hand. 

280 

280 

3 

Yes. 

72 

Picker-  room 
hand. 

Home. 

a  Including  1  other  member. 
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AGE   OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Concluded. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 
by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 
capi- 
ta 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 
ily. 

1 

ri 
>> 

PM 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

Earnings  of  — 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
ov'r 

2 

2 
2 

2 

3 

4 

3 
3 
1 
.4 

1 

3 

3 
2 

5 

1 
2 

3 
1 

4 
4 

4 

3 
3 
3 

3 
1 

tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der. 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

4 
4 

1 

1 

1 
2 
1 

1 
.... 

9 

10 
6 
9 

12 

9 

9 

7 
3 
9 

8 

5 

6 

7 

10 

2 

6 

9 
10 

6 

8 

7 

4 
5 
3 

3 
o2 

3 

4 
4 
4 

5 

5 

4 
2, 
2 
6 
3 

3 

4 
3 

5 

2 

4 

4 
4 

4 
6 

5 

4 
3 

2 

2 
1 

$384 
380 

'442' 
140 

309 

544 
304 

'250" 
415 

440 

$543 

550 
472 
616 

645 

1,075 

681 
279 
315 
2.056 
350 

695 

905 
559 

1,442 

285 
850 

658 
265 

1,045 
1,056 

1,566 

$5 

$927 

974 
699 
1,358 

$167 

$72 

96 
50 

72 

60 

84 

72 
78 
42 
78 
84 

108 

96 
60 

0.  H. 

O.H. 

78 

102 

78 

72 
102 

96 

156 
O.H. 

108 

O.H. 
O.H. 

$1.98 

1.87 
2.24 
2.90 

1.48 

2.97 

2.62 
1.60 
3.38 
5.10 
2.27 

4.38 

4.01 
2.41 

3.80 

8.56 
4.52 

2.37 
1.59 

3.97 
4.09 

4.57 

7.04 
4.18 
3.00 

5.29 

5.47 

27 

28 
29 
30 

31 

32 

33 
34 
35 
36 
37 

38 

39 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 
45 

46 
47 

48 

49 
50 
51 

52 
53 



$39 
227 
300 

136 



2 

3 

1 

3 
1 

"3" 

2 

2 
3 

2 
1 

5 

921 

1,389 

1,225 
583 
527 
2,387 
945 

1,140 

1,250 

878 

1,975 

890 
1,409 
1,109 
828 

1,240 
1,700 

33 

$212 

2 

1 

1 
1 

3 

1 
1 

1 
1 

81 
170 

""16 

5 

115 

230 

319 
533 



420 

185 
13 
101 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

313 

350 
•490 

233 



73 

195 

370 

357 

97 

247 
392 

287 

1,663 

1,464 
1,088 
468 

825 
569 

259 

• 
1,217 

671 

468 

791 
459 

25 

34 
110 



1 

] 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


1 

8 

1 

2 

q 

5 

$250 

$312 

$100 

$511 

$25 

$1,198 

$108 

$2.56 

1 

9 

3 

2 

676 

676 

72 

4.33 

2 

1 

04 

3 

280 

175 

9 

464 

174 

2  23 

3 

1 

1 

3 

7 

4 

525 

1,084 

180 

1,789 

$420 

O.H. 

491 

4 

4 

9 

1 

1 

10 

3 

732 

165 

268 

131 

1.296 

O.H. 

2.  49 

5 

4 

1 

1 

1 

9 

8 

306 

223 

267 

796 

104 

1.70 

6 

3 

? 

1 

1 

q 

3 

600 

121 

240 

961 

94 

2.05 

7 

1 

3 

1 

1 

8 

3 

426 

18 

256 

2 

702 

'78 

1.69 

8 

1 

9 

5 

3 

451 

239 

29 

719 

94 

2.  77 

9 

3 

2 

2 

2 

11 

4 

375 

200 

810 

42 

1,427 

96 

2.49 

10 

?, 

1 

1 

6 

3 

175 

275 

280 

37 

767 

96 

2.46 

11 

49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 60 


946       WOMAN  AND   CHILD  WAGE-EARNERS — COTTON   TEXTILES. 

TABLE  XXX.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 

MASSACHUSETTS— Continued. 


Family  number. 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and  na- 
tivity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Age 

16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 

16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
17 
16 
17 
16 
17 
16 
17 
19 
16 
17 
19 
21 
16 
18 
16 
18 
16 
18 
16 
18 
16 
18 
16 
18 
18 
16 
18 
19 
21 
16 
18 
20 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
sch'l 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  condi- 
tion of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 

35 

36 
37 
38 
39 

40 
41 
42 

43 

44 

45 
46 
47 

48 
49 

50 
51 
52 

French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can  ,F. 
English.  F  
English,  F  
English,  F  
English,  F  
Irish  N 

4 
18 
12 
22 
30 
22 
(a) 
19 
30 

Spinner  

272 
235 
260 
265 
280 
240 
250 
280 
240 
288 
300 
226 
300 
236 
235 
250 
230 
305 
280 
280 
290 
262 
258 

280 
255 
260 
240 
275 
100 
100 
270 
275 
240 
240 
285 
240 
270 
270 
265 
270 
260 
290 
290 
280 
140 
270 
280 
250 
200 
280 
270 
240 
280 
280 
280 
290 
295 
160 
220 
290 
290 

$324 
272 
288 
364 
442 
275 
257 
255 
420 
490 
360 
235 
330 
212 
288 
354 
260 
305 
225 
280 
357 
271 
337 

467 
466 
370 
237 
295 
114 
95 
405 
578 
160 
126 
265 
320 
390 
256 
394 
385 
574 
366 
468 
280 
139 
392 
473 
300 
255 
308 
351 
275 
365 
380 
322 
382 
393 
380 
250 
275 
290 

2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
4 
2 
2 
1 
4 
6 
2 
3 
5 
7 
2 
4 
2 
4 
2 
4 
2 
3 
2 
4 
2 
4 
4 
2 
4 
5 
7 
1 
2 
4 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No 

60 
63 
70 
50 
40 
60 
68 
50 
60 
72 
72 
60 
54 
65 
54 
60 
27 
75 
27 
36 
63 
38 
44 

65 

Milkman  
Finisher    . 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Work. 
Away. 

Home. 

Work. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 

Dead- 
Home. 
Home. 

Spinner 

Spooler  
Speeder  

Carpenter  
Speeder  
Weaver 

Weaver  
Cloth  inspector 
Inspector 

Dead  

Idle 

Folder  

Dead  

Weaver 

Dead 

Weaver 

Oiler 

Irish  F 

21 
40 
20 
23 
8 
24 
20 
15 
6 
10 
15 
3 
16 

25 
2 
8 
30 
23 

% 

H 

\ 
i 

Speeder  
Weaver  
Table  girl  
Winder 

Dead  .. 

Irish  F 

Slasher  
Away  

Irish  F        ... 

Irish  F 

Bartender  
Laborer  

Italian,  F  
Italian,  F  
Italian  F 

Spinner  

Weaver 

Fruit  peddler. 
Laborer 

Spinner 

Italian,  F  
Polish,  F  
Polish,  F  

Spinner  

Laborer  
Carpenter  
Roving  carrier. 
Yard  hand.... 
Laborer  

Spooler 

Doffer  

Polish,  F  
Polish,  F  

Spinner 

Spinner  

Polish  F 

Spinner      .  .  . 

Picker-  room 
hand. 
Laborer  
Picker 

Portuguese,  F.. 
Portuguese,  F.. 
Portuguese,  F.  . 
Scotch,  F  
Hebrew,  F  

French  Can.,  F. 
English,  F  

Drawer-in  
Speeder 

Spinner  

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

54 
50 
45 
70 
60 
65 
55 

Picker  
Loom  fixer  

Away 

Spooler  

Spooler 

Weaver  

Loom  fixer  
Dead  

Weaver... 

Weaver  

Greek  F 

Weaver  

Idle 

French  Can.,  F. 
Irish  F 

Spinner  
Spinner  .  . 

Yes. 
.Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

10 
72 
60 
60 
63 
63 
54 
76 
70 
60 
80 
72 
50 
50 
80 
80 
60 
65 
70 
70 
70 
45 
70 
65 
65 
81 
99 
99 

Carpenter  
Idle 

Spinner  
Spinner...*... 

Spinner 

Doffer  

American 

Spinner  
Spinner 

JDeserter  
VSpinner  
Bale  opener... 
Machinist  
Fisherman... 

lldle  
>Carpenter  
Quiller 

Doffer  

American  
French  Can.,  F. 

TH<ah    "R 

\ 

"3 
J 

2^ 

1 

Spooler  
Cloth  inspector 
Cloth  inspector 
Drawer-m  
Drawer-in  
Spinner  

Portuguese,   F. 
American  

French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  N. 

Spinner  
Spooler 

Spooler 

Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner  

Spinner. 

Spinner  
Spinner  

Weaver.  . 

Spinner  

Drawer-in  
Drawer-in  

a  Not  reported. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

MASSACHUSETTS— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 
by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 

past 
year. 

Per 

capi- 
ta 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 
ily- 

Family  number. 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

4 
4 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
ov'r 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

3 

1 
2 
1 

"i" 

3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

3 
1 
2 
1 
1 

2 
3 
3 

3 

4 

2 
3 
2 
3 
2 

3 
4 
3 

13 
9 
5 
8 
7 
4 
4 
2 
2 
5 
6 
9 
7 
6 
8 
10 
6 
9 
8 
4 
3 
9 
3 

10 
5 

7 
3 
8 

13 
5 
4 

8 

10 

3 

7 
4 
12 
13 

7 
11 
9 

5 
3 
3 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
2 
3 
2 

5 
3 
4 
2 
2 

3 
3 
3 

5 

5 

2 
4 
3 
5 
4 

4 
5 
4 

$600 
373 
482 
585 
526 

$223 
272 

$1,032 
272 
448 
364 
442 
275 
713 
255 
420 
490 
360 
235 
330 
212 
288 
354 
260 
305 
225 
280 
357 
476 
337 

1,312 

466 
670 
237 
295 

209 
983 
436 

975 
1,609 

$198 

$2.053 
917 
982 
1,321 
968 
895 
788 
528 
818 
866 
671 
804 
520 
1,179 

$84 
104 
72 
O.H. 
115 
169 
O.H. 
72 
60 
84 
108 
130 
130 
168 
96 
192 
108 
144 
104 
72 
84 
96 
48 

96 
60 
78 
120 
117 

120 
156 
180 

144 

72 

108 
O.H. 

120 
48 
120 

120 
O.H. 
130 

$3.04 
1.96 
3.78 
3.18 
2.66 
4.30 
3.79 
5.08 
7.87 
3.33 
2.15 
1.72 
1.43 
3.78 
.99 
1.93 
1.77 
1.81 
2.10 
3.35 
5.24 
1.98 
2.74 

3.54 
3.43 
2.61 
3.76 
1.83 

1.11 
5.93 
2.10 

4.34 

4.01 

5.35 
4.59 
6.32 
1.94 
2.27 

3.37 
4.11 
2.50 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 

35 
36 
37 
38 
39 

40 
41 

42 

43 

44 

45 
46 
47 
48 
49 

50 
51 
52 

52 
372 

$40 

4 
2 

1 
2 

$420 
75 
273 
398 

200 





.... 

4 
2 

"*4* 

3 

"4" 
4 

i 

2 
2 

"3" 
2 
2 

.... 

2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
.... 

1 

295 

76 
171 
219 
129 
202 
17 
150 
165 

5 

140 

350 

61 

765 
107 
250 
128 
535 
510 
134 
400 
450 
91 

390 
260 
150 
350 

""256" 

412 
1,004 
553 
846 
873 
696 
817 
926 
428 

1  842 

6 



138 

282 



60 

4 

2 
"2" 

2 
2 

1 
1 

"i" 

140 

"iso" 



$166 

892 
950 
587 
760 

752 
1  543 



3 
5 

1 

2 
3 

i 
i 

215 

250 

543 

560 

436 
1,805 

2,084 

1 
4 

1 

i 

500 

330 





475 

834 
719 
865 
810 
659 

1,020 
1,477 
815 

834 
1,670 
1,315 
1  212 

1 

i 

951 
450 
298 
520 

4 
5 

1 
3 
3 

2 
3 

1 
1 
1 

i 

i 

i 
i 

104 

358 

205 

1,537 
1,225 

2,349 
1,169 

624 
350 

248 
4 
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TABLE  XXX.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 

MASSACHUSETTS— Continued. 


Family  number. 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and  na- 
tivity. 

Yrs. 

in 

U.S. 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 

work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 

since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
sch'l 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  condi-  * 
tion  of  — 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

53 

54 

55 

56 
57 
58 

59 

60 

61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 

68 

69 

70 
71 
72 

73 
74 
75 

76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 

French  Can.,  F. 
Irish,  N  

•j 

16 
18 
20 
16 
18 
20 
23 
16 

18 
22 
32 
16 
19 
16 
19 
16 
19 
16 
19 
21 
16 
19 
24 
16 
20 
16 
20 
16 
20 
16 
20 
16 
21 
16 
21 
16 
22 
16 
23 
27 
30 
16 
26 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 

Spooler  

200 
250 
240 
236 
254 
236 
254 
180 

280 
250 
280 
250 
285 
100 
280 
222 
222 
280 
290 
290 
280 
280 
280 
250 
250 
290 
(a) 
280 
285 
290 
290 
280 
250 
250 
240 
290 
290 
208 
300 
300 
230 
280 
300 
230 
275 
280 
230 
240 
290 
280 
260 
250 
290 
250 
270 
280 
255 
285 
275 
290 
220 
280 
230 

$100 
290 
185 
212 
279 
212 
279 
157 

300 
325 
280 
288 
428 
40 
350 
325 
330 
395 
412 
412 
353 
395 
352 
225 
250 
447 
300 
325 
410 
193 
151 
268 
375 
250 
360 
342 
342 
189 
300 
273 
230 
266 
582 
375 
365 
285 
214 
250 
305 
346 
340 
325 
302 
255 
178 
353 
300 
420 
275 
435 
270 
325 
296 

1 
5 
6 
1 
2 
6 
8 
2 

5 
6 
16 
2 
6 
1 
1 
4 
6 
2 
5 
7 
1 
2 
8 
2 
5 
2 
6 
2 
4 
2 
2 
3 
7 
2 
6 
3 
9 
2 
7 
13 
16 
2 
12 
3 
4 
3 
1 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
3 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
-Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

80 
70 
70 
95 
104 
85 
95 
50 

CO 
(«) 

50 
50 
27 
72 
88 
88 
36 
27 
27 
50 
90 
90 
80. 
80 
54 
45 
70 
75 

1  Yarn  hand  — 
Box  maker  

>Teamster 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Away. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Dead.. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Homo. 

Home. 
Work. 
Work  . 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Spooler 

Winder  

Warper  

Folder  

French  Can.,  F. 

Portuguese,  F.. 
Greek,  F  

j 
3 

16 

Labeler. 

Harness 
cleaner. 
Drawer-in  
Tier-in  
Weaver 

[•Rope  maker.  .  . 
\Janitor  

Speeder  
Spinner  
Spinner  

Flemish,  F  
Portuguese,  F.. 

American 

Weaver  

Weaver  

Gardener 

Spinner  
Spinner...  
Spinner  
Twister  
Twister 

Dead  

American  
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
Portuguese,  F.. 
French  Can.  F.. 
Irish  F 

26J 

2 

12 
10 
40 
18 
7 
27 
18 
27 
17 
17 
10 
32 
15 
22 
(a) 
19 
21 
22 
27 

Twister 

[•Paper  hanger. 
[•Carpenter  
\Hostler 

Winder... 

Winder...  . 

Weaver  

Seamstress  
Warper  

Warper  
Spooler  

JHelper    . 

Spooler  
Spinner  
Warper 

No  . 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

63 
40 
80 
90 
20 
45 
70 
70 
70 
90 
50 
40 
50 
80 
45 
20 
74 
30 
36 
63 
60 
50 
70 
50 
70 
96 
85 
80 
81 
81 
90 
50 

Second  hand.. 
Idle 

Weaver  

French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
Irish,  F  . 

Weaver  
Spooler  

I  Waste  picker.. 
Woodworker.  . 

^Incapacitated.. 
Weaver  

Spooler 

Trimmer  
Sampler  

Trimmer  
Cutter 

Folder  

American 

Folder  
Weaver  
Weaver  
Weaver  
Tier-over  
Weaver  
Twister  
Spinner  

French  Can.,F. 
French  Can.,F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,F. 
French  Can.,F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,F. 
French  Can.,F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
English,  F..  .. 
English,  F..  .. 
English,  F..  .. 
English,  F..  .. 
English,  F.. 
English,  F..  .. 
English,  F..  .. 

Weaver 

Weaver  
Blacksmith... 
Speeder 

Teamster,.  
Deserter  
Clerk,  shoes... 
Teamster  
Yard  hand.... 
Machinist  
Watchman  
Incapacitated.. 
Polisher  

Winder  
Spinner  
Spooler 

Folder  
Spooler 

Twister  

Weaver  
Weaver  
Inspector  
Speeder  
Speeder  
Twister  

Spinner 

Weaver 

Overseer  
Laborer  
Machinist  
Watchman  

Weaver  

a  Not  reported. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

MAS  SACHU  SETTS— Continued . 


Membership^!  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 

earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 
by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 
capi- 
ta 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 
ily. 

1 

j>> 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

5 

6 

5 

3 
3 
6 

4 

3 

3 
6 
4 
4 
4 
3 
5 

6 

2 

4 
5 
4 
3 
4 
3 
2 
4 
4 
2 
2 
3 
1 
3 
4 
4 
3 
4 
3 
3 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

1 
3 
1 

2 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
ov'r 

4 
5 

4 

2 
2 
3 

3 

3 

2 
4 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 

6 

2 

2 
2 
2 
1 
-1 
1 

2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

1 
3 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

8 
11 

8 

9 
3 
9 

6 

4 

4 
11 
5 
9 
6 
9 
12 

10 

6 

9 
5 
G 
4 
10 
4 
3 
8 
8 
3 
4 
4 
3 
8 
11 
8 
11 
8 
4 
4 

$450 
244 

420 

443 
312 

480 

520 

$875 
1,482 

1,062 

716 
390 
1,135 

1,219 

1,100 

475 
1,747 
1,125 
707 
643 
1,210 
1,284 

1,340 

848 

913 
680 
285 
214 
250 
305 
346 
628 
575 
302 
255 
928 

$10 

$1,  325 
1,736 

1,482 

1,159 
785 
1,915 

1,866 

1,100 

850 
2,843 

$92 
744 

O.H. 

$48 

156 

120 
120 
156 

O.H. 

84 

120 
O.H. 
120 
130 
O.H. 
O.H. 
96 

O.H. 

156 

96 
O.H. 
182 
144 
72 
84 
72 
O.H. 
90 
84 
120 
120 
108 
96 
130 
168 
O.H. 
130 
120 
114 

$3.19 
3.03 

3.56 

2.48 
5.03 
4.09 

5.98 

5.29 

4.09 
4.97 
7.13 
2.13 
3.41 
3.56 
2.79 

3.32 

2.72 

3.83 
7.40 
4.54 
6.12 
1.91 
3.35 
3.63 
3.55 
3.27 
4.12 
4.11 
8.19 
2.26 
1.85 
2.57 
3.33 
2.82 
1.92 
5.18 
5.66 

53 

54 

55 

56 
57 
58 

59 

60 

61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 

68 

69 

70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 

83 
40 

127 

$260 

331 

375 
641 
700 
290 

278 

455 

29 

1,854 
997 
1,063 
1,665 
1  741 



3 
1 
2 
4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

100 

42 
455 

300 

430 
.  375 

27 

10 

1,725 

848 

1,794 
1,923 
1,418 
1  272 



497 
580 
506 
825 
415 
234 

384 
20 
222 
233 
330 
158 
221 
300 
225 

$300 
405 

343 

1 

3 

2 



"•"'so' 

995 
697 
567 
1,478 
1,360 
642 
855 
1,703 
353 
769 
1,470 
1,384 
1,613 
800 
1,078 

2 
1 

1 
2 

500 
560 
340 
600 
775 

""450" 
""i35" 

1 

353 
300 
420 
427 
435 
420 
325 
857 

..... 

3 
4 

\ 

2 

1 
2 
1 
2 
1 

1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 

440 
750 
623 
810 
150 
580 
320 

29 
300 
334 
368 
225 
173 



1,177 

353 
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TABLE  XXX.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 

MASSACHUSETTS— Continued. 


Family  number. 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and  na- 
tivity. 

Yrs. 
in 
U.S. 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 

read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
sch'l 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  condi- 
tion of  — 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

90 

91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 

97 

98 
99 

100 
101 
102 
103 
104 

105 
106 

107 

108 

109 
110' 

111 

112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 

118 

119 

120 
121 

Irish  N 

17 

17 
17 

17 
17 
17 
17 

17 

17 

17 

17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
18 
17 
18 
17 
18 
17 
18 

17 
18 
18 
20 
17 
18 
19 
17 
18 
25 
17 
18 
45 
46 
17 
19 
17 
19 
17 
19 
17 
19 
17 
19 
17 
19 
17 
19 
20 
17 
19 
22 
17 
19 
24 
17 
20 

Packer,   box 
factory. 
Drawer-in  
Doffer 

290 

258 
231 
290 
280 
306 
240 

260 

275 
270 

234 
255 
150 
290 
285 
240 
270 
270 
250 
250 
302 
300 

248 
255 
255 
210 
270 
280 
280 
270 
285 
290 
231 
250 
170 
280 
270 
270 
275 
275 
240 
240 
126 
100 
230 
230 
270 
270 
140 
245 
245 
240 
250 
240 
256 
275 
290 
230 
300 

$242 

300 
212 
252 
462 
325 
300 

275 

236 
380 

281 
284 
100 
400 
327 
276 
310 
360 
350 
550 
284 
300 

308 
240 
275 
244 
365 
302 
339 
351 
570 
290 
243 
407 
255 
467 
318 
356 
148 
250 
434 
405 
85 
55 
175 
250 
258 
423 
166 
296 
296 
280 
305 
280 
368 
310 
400 
260 
295 

4 

3 
1 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 

3 
3 

4 
2 
1 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
3 
4 
2 
4 

2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
4 
5 
3 
4 
12 
3 
5 
33 
35 
3 
6 
3 
4 
3 
5 
3 
4 
10 
12 
3 
5 
3 
5 
6 
3 
5 
6 
2 
3 
5 
1 
3 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
Yes. 
No  . 

70 

72 
72 
50 
80 
67 
81 

63 

54 
54 

48 
48 

Dead  .   . 

Work. 

Work. 
Home. 
Dead  . 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Away. 
Away. 
Away. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Away. 

Irish,  N 

Deserter  

Irish  F 

27 
40 
1 
26 
13 

19 

20 
12 

4 
2 
3 
2 

<*{ 

'{ 
24{ 

H 

2 

23 

<0 

j 

J 

»{ 

1 
>{ 

1 

" 

1 

asj 

i 

H 

Dead 

Irish.  F.. 

Tacker  
Speeder 

Fireman  
Filling  carrier. 
Laborer 

Irish,  F... 
Irish  F 

Doffer 

Polish,  F  

Looper,  h  o  s- 
iery. 
Spinner  

Iron  molder... 

C  a  i  d-r  o  o  m 
hand. 
Laborer 

Polish,  F  

Polish  F 

Spinner 

Portuguese,  F  .  . 

Portuguese,  F  .  . 
Greek,  F. 

Spinner  

Picker  -  room 
hand. 
Fish  dealer  
Packer  

Spinner  

Sjpinner  
Weaver 

Greek,  F  
Greek  F 

Coal  man  

Spinner 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

"  '  "45" 
45 
80 
80 
80 
80 
72 
63 

80 
90 
90 
60 
40 
50 
50 
55 
60 
45 
70 
60 
35 
20 
72 
72 
5 
5 
55 
50  | 
85 
85 
10 
10 
45 
45 
45 
36 
36 
72 
72 
72 
78 
60 
60 
36 
81  1 

Finisher 

French  Can.,F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
English,  F  

Irish,  F  

Weaver  

Weaver  
Spinner  

Carpenter  
Music  teacher. 

Machinist  

Cloth-  room 
hand. 

I  Water  ganger, 
i  Weaver  

Away 

Spinner  
Weaver  
Weaver.  .. 

Spooler 

Rivet  maker, 
buckles. 
Speeder 

Portuguese,  F.. 

French  Can.,F. 
Irish,  F. 

Speeder  

Spinner. 

Spooler  
Spinner  

Spinner. 

Spinner 

Warper  

Weaver  .  .  . 

English,  F  

French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
English,  F  
Irish,  F.,  
Italian,  F 

Hat  trimmer.  . 
Spooler  

Speeder  

Reeler  
Reeler  

>  Incapacitated. 
[•Dead  , 

Spinner 

Spinner  
Spinner  

Weaver  

>Loom  fixer  
"Laborer 

Weaver  
Weaver  

Weaver  
Spinner.. 
Weaver  
Spooler  

[Weaver.. 

Portuguese,  F.. 
Irish  F 

j-Clerk  

Spinner  

•Idle 

Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner  

French  Can.,  F. 

French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 

•Stonemason.. 
•Tanner 

Comber  
Spinner  
Winder 

Winder  
Twister 

•Box  tender  

Spinner  

Spooler  

a  Including  2  other  members. 


b  Including  1  other  member. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

MASSACHUSETTS— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 

chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 

capi- 
ta 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 
ily. 

Family  number. 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

o3 

7 
3 
9 
6 
69 

7 

7 
4 

8 
2 
<z4 
2 

9 

8- 
6 

12 
10 

5 
12 

67 

6 
5 
6 
8 
8 
6 

10 

7 

6 
7 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

2 

3 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 

4 

3 
3 

3 
2 
2 
2 

3 
3 
4 

6 

7 

4 

6 

5 

3 
4 
3 
3 
4 
3 

4 
5 

5 
5 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
ov'r 

1 

1 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 

2 

1 
2 

2 
1 
1 
1 

2 
3 
2 

3 
6 

3 
4 

5 

2 
4 
2 
2 

c\ 

4 
3 

4 
4 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

$246 
380 

$242 

300 
898 
252 
462 
427 
300 

587 

236 
805 

606 
284 
100 
400 

603 
670 
900 

609 
1,611 

$488 

915 
924 
949 
1,  150 
824 
1,274 

995 

677 
984 

874 
644 
593 
720 

853 
1,220 
1,910 

1,492 
1,880 

$72 

90 
48 
84 
144 
132 
120 

84 

60 

78 

96 
29 
132 
126 

78 
156 
182 

O.H. 
120 

168 
216 

168 

100 
94 
132 
87 
156 
O.H. 

91 
120 

156 
150 

$3.13 

4.40 
2.54 
6.08 
2.46 
2.64 
2.72 

2.73 

1.86 
4.73 

2.10 
6.19 
2.85 
6.92 

1.82 
2.93 
6.12 

2.39 
3.62 

7.33 
3.43 

4.78 

2.98 
4.27 
4.10 
.62 
2.78 
4.63 

1.89 
3.88 

6.37 
2.89 

90 

91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 

97 

98 
98 

100 
101 
102 
103 

104 
105 
106 

107 
108 

109 

110 

111 

112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 

118 
119 

120 
121 

1 
1 
1 
1 

"i" 

i 
i 





$235 
26 
226 
316 

"185 
24 
106 

$85 

'"29" 
52 

""ios" 

70 

.... 

2 

$471 
372 

397 
789 

299 

335 
150 

216 
360 
390 
250 

250 
550 
750 

600 
269 

900 
560 

------- 

3 
"3" 

1 
2 

2 
2 
1 

1 

....... 

3 

i 

.... 

3 
3 
1 

1 
1 

1 

4 
1 

i 
i 

2 



2GO 
163 

120 



1,006 
1,545 

1,739 

674 
1,110 

1,906 

4 
1 

1 

1 

36 

2,141 

1,739 

931 
1,110 

63 



1 

194 

2 
2 
1 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

439 
117 
415 
520 

839 
140 
675 
681 

984 
865 
1,478 

1,278 

257 
1,158 
1,446 

984 
1,414 

1,988 
1,051 

68 
245 

16 



$142 

350 

510 
230 

183 

1 

1 

21 
t  repoi 

800 
ted. 

165 

cNc 
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TABLE  XXX.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 

MASSACHUSETTS— Continued. 


Family  number. 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 

family. 

Race  and  na- 
tivity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Age 

17 
20 
17 
20 
17 
20 

17 
20 
17 
20 
17 
20 
17 
20 
22 
17 
21 
22 
17 
22 
17 
22 
24 
17 
24 
17 
25 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 

past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
sch'l 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  condi- 
tion of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

122 
123 

124 

125 
126 
127 

128 

129 
130 
131 
132 

133 

134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 

149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 

166 
167 

French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 

French  Can.,  F. 
Irish  F 

•j 

3l{ 

J 
J 

1 
j 

I 

Spinner  
Weaver  
Spooler  

144 
200 
270 
280 
247 
192 

299 
280 
280 
250 
280 
280 
150 
150 
281 
260 
260 
260 
255 
250 
270 
250 
250 
255 
207 
282 
210 
200 
290 
300 
260 
150 
265 
234 
132 
220 
200 
250 
290 
150 
240 
240 

275 
255 
270 
280 
250 
150 
240 
303 
280 
260 
290 
100 
270 
290 
250 
175 
256 
270 
270 
55 
295 

$187 
276 
450 
425 
292 
160 

313 

284 
253 
291 
372 
333 
150 
150 
281 
366 
294 
366 
278 
299 
280 
300 
300 
225 
336 
310 
331 
230 
300 
261 
345 
170 
276 
234 
163 
268 
240 
300 
383 
160 
400 
378 

550 
395 
337 
392 
373 
225 
240 
350 
325 
308 
198 
50 
378 
350 
330 
100 
21,0 
257 
257 
25 
3GO 

3 
6 
4 
6 
3 
6 

3 
5 
3 
7 
3 
7 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
5 
11 
3 
8 
9 
3 
6 
2 
11 
4 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5 
4 
3 
4 
2 
2 
5 

5 
4 
4 
3 
3 
5 
3 
3 
4 
4 
14 

4 
4 
2 
1 
4 
4 
4 

4 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No 

54 
63 
81 
45 
54 
36 

60 
50 
63 
50 
60 

^Blacksmith... 
[•Incapacitated  . 

Section  hand 
[•Baker  

Home. 
Home. 

Dead.. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Away. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Work. 

Home. 

Work. 
Home.! 
Home. 
Home.i 
Home.! 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Dead.. 
Home. 
Work. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Away. 
Work. 
Work. 

Home. 
Work. 

Warper 

Spinner  
Draw-f  r  a  m  e 
tender. 
Inspector  

Polish  F 

Doffer  
Spinner  

[•Laborer 

Portuguese,  F.. 
Greek,  F 

Weaver  
Spinner  

j-Painter  

Weaver 

•Idle  

Weaver  

No.. 

Portuguese,  F.. 
Irish  F 

Weaver 

No.. 

Dead  

Spinner  
Spinner  

No.. 
No.. 

Spinner 

No 

Incapacitated  . 
•Dead  

Spinner  

No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 

110 
101 
70 
60 
60 
60 
48 
63 
81 
80 
60 
50 
54 
54 
36 
45 
80 
36 
63 
70 
90 
90 
60 
45 

90 
63 
30 
70 
88 
72 
100 
81 
90 
40 

(0) 

10 
40 

72 

w 

40 
63 
40 
40 

""36" 

American  ... 

Doffer  
Spinner 

Speeder  
Speeder  
Winder  

Portuguese,  F.. 
Irish  F 

1 
H 

Second  hand.. 
Plasterer 

Weaver  
Weaver  
Drawei-in  
Speeder 

American 

Elevator  man. 
Painter 

American 

Speeder 

French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 

English,  F... 
English,  F  
English,  F  
English,  F  
Irish  F 

30 
30 
6 
25 
18 
35 
41 
32 
45 
20 
10 
28 
26 

6 
18 
45 
8 
3 
28 
25 
23 
42 
8 

6 
10 
28 
9 
1 
20 

Spooler  

Picker  

Spinner 

Cotton  mill.. 
Laborer  
Laborer  
Fireman  
Fireman  
Blacksmith. 
Stone  mason 
Carpenter... 
Incapacitated 
Waste  hand.  . 
Weaver  
Freight  hand 
ler. 
Weaver... 

Spinner  

Spooler  

Weaver  
Bailer  

Comber 

Spinner  

Weaver  
Spinner  
Spinner  
Weaver.  .. 

Speeder 

Weaver  . 

Speeder  
Weaver  

Oiler 

Weaver  

Warper  .. 

Spinner  
Laborer  
Laborer  

Weaver  
Twister  
Pentigrapher.. 
Laundress  
Folder  
Spooler  
Spooler  
Spinner  
Spinner  
Drawer-in  
Winder  
Spooler 

Irish,  F.. 

Irish,  F... 
Irish,  F  

Folder  

Laborer  
Spinner... 

Irish,  F  . 

Polish  
Portuguese,  F.. 
Portuguese,  F.. 
Portuguese,  F.. 
German,  P  
Greek,  F  
Syrian,'  F  
German,  F  

French  Can.,  F. 
Greek,  F  

Dead    . 

Laborer  

Stonemason.. 
Idle 

Designer  
Idle 

Away 

Twister  
Doffer  

Dead  

>Dead. 

Doffer  
Spinner  
Spinner  

j-Laborer  

a  Not  reported. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

MASSACHUSETTS— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 
by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 

past 
year. 

Per 
capi- 
ta 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 
ily. 

Family  number. 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

5 
3 

4 

4 
3 
4 

4 

3 
3 
3 

5 

5 

3 
2 
2 
3 
4 
3 
3 
3 
4 
5 
4 
2 
3 
2 
5 

4 
2 
5 
2 
4. 
4 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
6 
3 
5 
3 
2 
3 

2 

4 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

1 

1 

2 
2 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

1 
1 

1 
1 

16 
and 
ov'r 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 
2 

4 

3 
3 
3 

2 

4 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
2 
3 
1 
3 

2 
1 
4 
1 
4 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
4 
4 
1 
1 

2 

2 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children- 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

1 
2 

8 
5 

5 

7 
9 
5 

5 

4 
8 
4 

6 

8 

3 
3 

3 
6 
5 
7 
5 
6 
7 
8 
5 
4 
6 
4 
7 

6 
4 
6 
2 
10 
6 
7 
7 
3 
3 
8 
9 
7 
7 
5 
3 
3 

3 

4 

$500 

$116 
150 

95 
263 

$673 
875 

452 

597 
544 
705 

1,006 
1,026 

$24 
25 

$1,313 
1,050 

797 

1,460 
1,124 
1,683 

1,193 

1,026 
897 
911 

1,590 

2,246 

911 
700 
561 
1,324 
1,063 
1,026 
953 
1,212 
765 
1,620 
960 
707 
722 
725 
2,384 

1,375 

790 
2,370 
975 
1,881 
1,160 

$120 
104 

104 

120 
0.  H. 
0.  H. 

156 

102 
144 
120 

O.K. 

208 

120 
144 
96 
O.K. 
94 
0.  H. 
144 
0.  H. 
104 
78 
180 
144 
174 
144 
O.K. 

O.  H. 

108 
144 
120 
66 
84 
104 
132 
144 
36 
72 
O.H. 
96 
O.H. 
96 
48 
84 

72 
96 

$3.16 

4.04 

3.07 

4.01 
2.40 
6.47 

4.59 

4.93 
2.16 
4.38 

5.10 

5.40 

5.84 
4.49 
3.60 
4.24 
4.09 
2.82 
3.67 
3.88 
2.10 
3.89 
3.69 
3.40 
2.31 
3.49 
6.55 

4.41 
3.80 
7.60 
9.38 
3.62 
3.72 
3.28 
2.42 
5.29 
5.24 
1.94 
4.74 
2.66 
7.27 
4.46 
3.11 
5.53 

3.29 
4.09 

122 
123 
124 

125 
126 
127 

128 

129 
130 
131 

132 

133 

134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 

149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 

166 
167 

250 

600 
325 
750 

255 
10 

187 

218 

1 

2 
1 

1 

1 

1 

897 
880 

561 
1,526 

31 
3 

628 

720 

351 
400 
300 
825 
200 
513 
504 
741 
300 
600 
350 

$331 

67 

$373 

330 

230 
300 
261 
345 
400 
276 
234 
163 
268 
737 
300 
683 
410 
400 
1,382 

985 
395 
1,938 

1 

.... 

1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

137 
269 
191 
195 
163 
135 
273 
200 

17 
194 
46 
20 
145 

1 

"T 

"'89' 

62 

10 

110 

24 
62 

"'376' 

| 

.... 

.... 

.... 

250 
325 
500 

375 
395 
432 
583 
771 
360 
580 
400 
500 

""356 

870 

1 

1 
1 

126 
15 



1,106 

392 
1,110 

2 

"T 

3 

2 
1 
1 

.... 

1 
1 

275 
375 

525 
240 
350 
325 
308 
198 
735 
968 
1,545 

1,195 

130 

880 
825 
818 
807 
2,220 
968 
2,645 
1,160 
485 
862 

514 
850 

. 

2 
2 

"2 
.... 

1 

1 
1 
2 
1 

275 



228 
243 
215 

7 
10 
400 



1,100 

388 

1  160 

1 
1 

100 
550 

100 
260 

514 
385 
of  form 

6285 

•--' 

52 

375 
bin 

50 
eluding 

40 
er  years 

S275,  savings 
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TABLE  XXX.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 

MASSACHUSETTS— Continued. 


Family  number. 

The  father.                                      The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and  na- 
tivity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

10J 

20{ 

7 
7 

°j 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
sch'l 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  condi 
tion  of  — 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

168 
169 

170 
171 

172 

173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 

179 

180 

181 

182 
183 
184 
185 

186 

187 
188 
189 

190 

191 
192 
193 
194 
195 
196 

French  Can.,  F. 

18 

£ 

19 
18 
19 
20 
18 
19 
20 
22 
18 
19 
21 
18 
20 
18 
20 
18 
20 
18 
20 
18 
20 
18 
20 
18 
20 
22 
18 
20 
22 
18 
20 
25 
30 
1  18 
21 
18 
21 
18 
21 
18 
21 
18 
21 
27 
18 
22 
18 
22 
18 
22 
18 
22 
26 
18 
23 
18 
38 
19 
19 
19 
19 

Winder  

258 
258 
300 
300 
260 
260 
250 
295 
65 
295 
220 
250 
250 
150 
250 
250 
248 
234 
290 
290 
290 
290 
200 
-  200 
260 
260 
240 
240 
240 
250 
250 
250 
290 
280 
280 
201 
255 
190 
180 
175 
275 
275 
280 
250 
275 
270 
280 
230 
249 
280 
290 
300 
250 
246 
230 
150 
250 
240 
270 
250 
275 
260 
280 
299 

$348 
348 
330 
330 
283 
273 
296 
380 
75 
380 
260 
180 
360 
225 
300 
300 
309 
291 
430 
350 
343 
342 
418 
362 
360 
350 
444 
408 
398 
375 
391 
475 
440 
382 
455 
284 
479 
349 
225 
222 
194 
338 
400 
320 
315 
405 
308 
230 
435 
460 
564 
400 
410 
353 
300 
188 
425 
400 
325 
375 
425 
236 
350 
334 

4 
5 
4 
5 
4 
5 
6 
4 
4 
6 
7 
2 
3 
6 
3 
4 
5 
6 
4 
5 
5 
6 
4 
6 
4 
5 
4 
6 
8 
4 
6- 
8 
4 
6 
11 
16 
4 
7 
4 
6 
4 
7 
3 
2 
4 
7 
9 
5 
9 
4 
8 
4 
4 

« 
<1 

10 
3 
22 
6 
3 
4 
5 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

25 
25 
76 
76 
36 

•Carder 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home.| 
Dead.. 

Winder  
Folder  

•Yard  hand.... 
•Incapacitated  . 

'Incapacitated  . 
•Dead 

Portuguese,  F.. 
French  Can.,  F. 

French  Can.,  F. 
American 

Folder  
Speeder 

Speeder  .     .   . 

Speeder 

Winder  

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

40 

8 

a 
a 
a 
a 
84 
100 
63 
45 
25 
25 
55 
49 
60 
60 
50 
50 
40 
50 
50 
36 
50 
50 
81 
72 
72 
54 
36 
(a) 
63 
72 
63 
63 
72 
72 
60 
65 
75 
27 
27 
45 
45 

"ioo" 

70 
67 
81 
80 
70 
72 
75 
63 
81 
90 
40 

Yarn  inspector 
Winder  

Winder 

Weaver  

Weaver.  . 

Weaver  
Cloth  inspector 
Cloth  inspector 
Speeder      .  . 

>  Overseer,  plbg 
i-Card  grinder.  . 
|  Railroad  

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Dead.. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Away. 

Dead.. 

Home. 
Home. 

Away. 

Dead.. 

Home. 
Dead.. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
English,  F  
Irish,  F  

34i 

1 

33{ 
35{ 

8 

Speeder 

Spinner  

Spooler  

(•Harness  maker 
|  Deserter  

Spooler 

Weaver  

Weaver  
Spooler 

j-Dye  mixer  
^Slasher  tender. 

^Bookkeeper... 
Laborer  

American 

Weaver 

Weaver...     . 

French  Can.,  F. 
Irish  F 

»l 

H 

4 

Weaver... 
Winder  

Warper 

Winder  

Speeder 

Speeder  

French  Can.,  F. 
Irish  N 

Speeder  
Spinner 

[Card  room  hnd. 
JDead  

Speeder.    .  . 

Speeder  
Doffer  

German,  N  
Greek  F 

\ 

""-,{ 
, 

H 
i, 

Comber  
Spooler  
Drawer-in  
Spinner  

j-Slasher  tender. 
>Away 

English,  F  

French  Can.,  F. 
Portuguese,  F.. 
Greek,  F  

Spinner  
Speeder  
Speeder 

>  Incapacitated  . 
j-Dead.... 

Cloth  inspector 
Milliner  

Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner  
Speeder  
Twister,carpet 
Doffer  

j.  Yard  hand.... 
j-Away  

Isottler  

>Loom  fixer  
Second  hand  .  . 
JGarpenter  

Dead  
Second  hand  .  . 
Dead... 

American 

English,  F  
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 

French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can..  F. 

27< 
43 
18| 
16 
41 
9 

Clerk 

Weaver  
Weaver  
Warper  
Drawer-in  
Spooler  
Spooler  
Spooler  
1  Twister.. 

Not  reported. 
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AGE   OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

MASSACHUSETTS — Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 

earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 
by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 

capi- 
ta 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 

iiy. 

| 

d 

£> 

1 

16! 
16 

17 
17 

17 

17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 

17 
18 

18 

18 

18 
18 
18 

18 

18 
18 
18 

19 

19 
19 
19 

19 
19 
19 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

11 
5 

13 
11 

4 

8 
7 
7 
7 
4 
6 

5 
12 

8 

7 
4 
7 
4 

6 

5 

7 
3 

8 

9 
6 
11 

10 
4 
3 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

4 

10 
to 
13. 

14 

and 
15. 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

16 
and 
o'vr 

4 
2 

4 
5 

3 

3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
2 

3 
4 

5 

3 

3 
3 
4 

5 

3 
3 
3 

3 

4 
4 
1 

4 
1 
2 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

6 
4 

5 
6 

3 

3 

5 
5 
4 
3 
4 

4 
6 

6 

5 
4 
5 
3 

4 

4 
6 
3 

5 

6 
4 

4 

5 
2 
2 

$277 
450 

$288 

$1,234 

$1,799 
1,186 

1,578 
1,665 



$117 
72 

O.K. 

72 

130 

143 
144 
108 
120 
120 
144 

120 
208 

130 

195 
120 
65 
144 

192 

57 
180 
168 

156 

O.H. 

120 
99 

150 
144 
120 

$3.15 
4.56 

2.33 
2.91 

3.68 

4.33 
4.62 
5.30 
3.89 
5.19 
4.17 

6.78 
3.98 

5.73 

5.83 
3.98 
3.77 
6.99 

5.12 

3.55 
5.41 
9.05 

3.80 

6.16 
5.98 
2.69 

3.33 

5.07 
3.74 

36 

262 

245 

660 
1,197 

1,420 

765 

600 
1,046 
1,125 
685 
1,080 
710 

1,250 
1,754 

1  958 

$40 
119 

3 

1 

3 
2 

765 
1,800 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1,200 
458 
475 
440 

179 
330 
290 

1,683 

1,930 

1,415 

1  080 

1 

1 

1 

290 
512 

540 

427 
360 

300 

1,300 
1,762 

2,485 

3 

2 

1 

1 
1 

191 

2,385 
2,123 

$341 

1 

490 

1,273 
557 
808 
1,380 

1  598 

$270 

827 
1,373 
1,453 

1  598 

.... 

1 

1 

525 

40 

73 



1 

2 

20 

278 

903 
1,400 
1,330 

841 

1,650 
1  092 

923 
1,968 

290 

82 

1,412 
1,582 

2,885 
1,867 
1,539 
1,731 
1,055 
583 

1 
1 

5 

2 

2 

1 
1 
1 

2 
1 

1 

1 

2 
1 

656 

575 
775 

550 

85 
110 

144 

120 
200 

550 

528 

282 

425 

1,449 
350 
583 

36 

297 

705 

... 
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TABLE    XXX.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 

MASSACHUSETTS— Continued. 


Family  number. 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and  na- 
tivity. 

Yrs 
in 
U.S 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 

read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
sch'l 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  condi- 
tion of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

197 
198 
199 

200 
201 
202 
203 
204 
205 
206 

207 
208 

209 
210 

211 

212 
213 
214 

215 

216 
217 

218 
219 

220 

221 

222 
223 
224 
225 
226 
227 
228 
229 
230 

231 
232 
233 

234 

French  Can.,  F. 
English   N 

27 

19 
19 
19 

19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 

19 
19 
20 
19 
20 
19 
20 
22 
19 
21 
19 
21 
19 
19 
21 
19 
21 
23 
19 
21 
24 
19 

22 
19 
23 
19 
23 
26 
19 
24 
19 
26 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
22 
20 
22 
20 
22 
20 
22 
24 

Drawer-in  
Speeder  
Weaver 

255 
250 
240 

250 
250 
250 
260 
250 
200 
130 

280 
245 
250 
255 
225 
255 
280 
255 
280 
280 
290 
290 
260 
290 
290 
280 
280 
280 
245 
265 
250 
260 

240 
265 
255 
290 
285 
280 
250 
250 
280 
270 
250 
200 
245 
235 
228 
280 
270 
132 
280 
280 
280 
200 
240 
282 
282 
240 
240 
285 

ot  rep 

$276 
325 
377 

400 
440 
250 
390 
290 
352 
152 

415 
325 
440 
350 
325 
338 
446 
366 
508 
407 
525 
525 
302 
493 
430 
353 
423 
518 
377 
420 
520 
320 

295 
"464 
382 
406 
485 
532 
378 
375 
378 
405 
275 
167 
288 
272 
150 
350 
308 
134 
343 
384 
370 
250 
240 
400 
325 
350 
545 
550 

srted. 

A 

5 

7 
4 

5 
5 
5 
4 
5 
5 
4 

4 
5 
6 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
7 
3 
3 
5 
3 
4 
5 
7 
8 
5 
7 
10 
4 

7 
6 
10 
4 
7 
10 
5 
9 
5 
11 
6 
5 
6 
4 
5 
7 
6 
1 
7 
6 
8 
5 
7 
4 
6 
5 
8 
8 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

63 
46 
70 

80 
60 
(a) 
80 
70 

(0) 

60 

70 
70 
70 
40 

Carpenter  
Spinner  . 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Work  . 
Home. 
Work  . 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Dead.. 

Home. 
Home. 

Work. 

Home. 
Home. 
Away. 

Home. 

.Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Dead.. 

Dead.  . 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

English,  F  

English.  F  
English,  F  
Irish  F 

18 

12 
22 
21 
21 
33 
7 
16 

28 

Salesman,  liq- 
uor. 
Third  hand... 
Loom  fixer  
Plasterer 

Speeder 

Weaver 

Spinner 

Irish,  F 

Speeder  

Dead  

Irish  F 

Selector  
Speeder 

Carder 

Portuguese,  F.. 
Portuguese,  F.  . 

German,  F  
American 

Roving  hand.. 
Boarding 
housekeeper. 
Loom  fixer  

j  Weaver  
jldle 

Spinner  
Warper... 

Weaver  
Weaver  
Speeder  

French  Can.,  F. 
Portuguese,  F.. 

French  Can.,  F. 

French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
Greek  F 

12' 
6- 
21- 

(a) 
8- 

5' 

Winder  
Spinner  
Speeder 

No 
No.. 

Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

(a) 

3 

76 
63 
60 
60 
80 
70 
70 
60 
50 
50 
65 
60 
58 
70 

80 
60 
65 
70 
78 
75 
81 
72 
60 
95 
68 
90 
72 
63 
64 
81 
50 
60 
45 
50 
50 
72 
72 
81 
104 
50 
60 
60 

{•Carder 

Speeder  

\Dead 

Weaver  

Weaver  
Speeder 

|lncapacitated.. 
Laborer 

Speeder  

Drawer-in  
Spinner  

|ldle 

Irish,  F 

Twister 

i-Teamster 

Drawer-in  
Drawer-in  
Speeder  

English  N 

Dead  

[Boarding 
|    house  keeper 

Speeder. 

American  

French  Can.,  F. 
Irish  F 

20-j 

H 

H 

36J 

43 
32 
12 

15 

Speeder 

Doffer.  ..  . 

Doffer  

Spooler  

Drawer-in  
Weaver  .  . 

Iweaver  

|lncapacitated.. 

|lncapacitated.. 
Deserter 

Weaver 

Irish-  F 

Weaver  

Speeder  

Irish  F 

Speeder  
Weaver  

French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
Irish  N 

Speeder  
Cloth  trimmer. 
Spinner 

Idle 

Spinner  

Carpenter  
Dead 

Spinner  
Spooler 

Laborer 

Irish,  F.. 

38 
28 
1 
25 

Warper  

Dead  

Irish,  F 

Selector. 

Dead 

Polish  F 

Speeder 

Scrubber  
Carpenter  

}  Yard  hand.... 
j-Carpenter  
Beamer  

Loom  fixer  

Polish,  F  

Spinner  
Speeder  

French  Can.,  F. 
Irish,  N  

251 

Speeder  
Drawer-in  
Weaver 

Cutter  

French  Can.,  F. 

H 

Weaver  
Weaver  
Weaver 

•  N 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

MASSACHUSETTS— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 
by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 

capi- 
ta 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 
ily- 

1 

g 

3 
Q 

Jb 
& 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

6 
7 
5 

8 
4 
9 
4 
3 
6 
8 

4 
5 

12 
6 

4 

6 
5 
5 

11 

5 
13 

12 
8 

5 

6 

5 
6 
4 
3 

69 
5 
3 
3 

7 

4 
4 
4 

8 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
o'vr 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children- 

Un- 
der. 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

1 

1 

1 
1 
2 
1 

"i 

i 

3 
2 
1 

3 
1 
3 
2 
1 
3 
1 

2 

4 

4 
3 

2 

3 
3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

6 

7 

4 

4 

2 
2 
1 
2 
4 
3 
2 
1 
1 

2 
2 
2 

3 

3 

4 

2 

5 
3 
6 
3 
2 
5 
3 

3 
3 

4 
4 

4 

4 
4 
3 

6 

4 
6 

6 
6 

4 

4 

3 
3 
2 
2 
6 
4 
2 
3 
2 

3 
3 
3 

4 

$444 
420 
600 

550 
765 
432 

$554 
688 
377 

1,480 
440 
884 
390 
290 
1,064 
152 

1,115 
765 

1,285 
1,150 

915 

1,600 
935 
1,183 

1,489 

2,067 
1,465 

2,251 
2,539 

1,578 
1  796 

$998 
1,276 

$54 
120 
114 

156 
144 
108 
104 
0.  H. 
O.H. 
240 

168 
96 

O.H. 

120 

208 

156 
156 
144 

144 

168 
336 

149 
O.H. 

O.H. 

O.H. 

144 
78 
78 
78 
120 
O.H. 
48 
54 
O.H. 

168 
78 
96 

192 

$3.20 
3.51 
3.76 

5.46 
7.98 
2.95 
2.64 
3.85 
6.68 
1.85 

8.73 
4.67 

2.14 
4.67 

10.11 

5.99 
4.48 
4.71 

3.40 

7.95 
3.48 

3.79 
6.96 

6.09 

5.76 

2.23 
1.21 
2.77 
3.96 
2.84 
4.48 
3.90 
3.99 
5.25 

5.79 
3.80 
6.22 

5.30 

197 
198 
199 

200 
201 
202 
203 
204 
205 
206 

207 
208 

209 
210 

211 

212 
213 
214 

215 

216 

217 

218 
219 

220 

221 

222 
223 
224 
225 
226 
227 
228 
229 
230 

231 
232 
233 

234 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

$168 
240 

977 

2,270 
1  660 

$334 

$455 

""so" 

1 

1 

63 
80 

"371" 
243 

1,379 
550 
600 
2,083 
770 

1,815 
1,215 

1,335 
1,456 

2,102 

1,870 
1  165 

251 

300 
495 
374 

700 
450 

$10 
153 
1 

50 
9 
100 

2 

2 

508 

3 

2 

i 
i 

i 

i 

297 

528 

559 
270 

394 

230 

42 

1,225 
1,946 

2,067 
2,355 

2,365 
2,895 

1,584 

1,796 

581 
376 
576 
617 
1,330 
1,165 
608 
623 
1,912 

1,204 

790 
1,294 

2,205 

2 

2 

' 

117 
700 

340 

190 
114 



4 
1 

2 
2 

i 
i 

218 
6 

138 

388 
385 

1 
1 

i 

"i" 
i 

165 
125 

359 
251 
288 
617 
880 
999 
608 
134 
343 

754 
490 
725 

1,445 

57 

24 

288 

1 

250 

200 
166 



40 

348 
675 

450 
300 

494 

760 

125 

16 
894 

2 

1 

i 

169 

.... 

75 

2 

1 

Including  1  other  member. 
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TABLE  XXX.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 

MASSACHUSETTS— Continued. 


Family  number. 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and  na- 
tivity. 

Yrs. 
in 
U  S. 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
sch'l 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  condi- 
tion of  — 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

235 

236 

237 
238 
239 

240 

241 

242 
243 
244 
245 

246 
247 

248 

249 

250 
251 
252 

253 
254 
255 
256 

257 

258 

259 
260 
261 
262 
263 
264 
265 

266 

267 
268 

Portuguese,  F.. 

English,  F  

French  Can.,  F. 
Irish   F 

J 

J 

J 

^ 
^ 

H 

43 
35 
2 
5 

•I 
•i 

14{ 

30 
36 
3 

llj 

6{ 
?{ 

ool 

36 
45 
20 
15 
25 
40 
27 

I 

14J 

25J 
38J 

20 
22 
24 
20 
23 

20 
24 
20 
24 
20 
25 
20 

26 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 

21 
22 
25 
21 
23 
24 
21 
30 
34 
39 
21 
31 
22 
22 
22 

22 
23 
22 
24 
22 
26 
22 
30 
22 

36 
38 
22 
37 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
25 
39 
23 
26 
23 
36 

Spinner  

290 
200 
285 
300 
280 

260 
265 
280 
270 
240 
240 
250 

280 
260 
230 
250 
230 
208 

280 
290 
275 
285 
285 
250 
253 
253 
253 
253 
150 
240 
280 
260 
250 

280 
285 
260 
250 
260 
260 
300 
300 
250 

240 
240 
290 
240 
160 
250 
240 
245 
290 
150 
182 
274 
282 
300 
280 
280 
260 
230 

$466 
350 
476 
300 
437 

411 
419 
360 
425 
415 
420 
363 

423 
442 
383 
330 
420 
292 

420 
305 
420 
470 
350 
335 
320 
384 
416 
481 
150 
360 
392 
433 
360 

340 
350 
494 
525 
390 
520 
650 
350 
200 

200 
300 
430 
380 
212 
290 
313 
289 
450 
170 
244 
409 
532 
280 
368 
368 
260 
300 

13 
8 
10 
6 

8 

6 
10 
5 

8 
6 
11 
6 

9 

7 
6 
8 
3 

7 

7 
7 
7 
(j 
6 
5 
12 
20 
24 
29 
6 
14 
8 
8 
3 

11 
12 
10 
13 
7 
8 
9 
14 
10 

24 
24 
7 
19 
7 
9 
11 
10 
8 
5 
9 
9 
11 
26 
9 
11 
7 
22 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

63 
63 
36 
50 
50 

50 
40 
55 
55 
80 
80 
50 

70 
60 
50 
60 
54 
85 

20 
30 
30 
65 
65 
65 
77 
77 
77 
77 
70 
50 
60 
80 

•Gardener 

Home. 

Dead.. 

Home. 
Home. 
Dead 

Spinner 

Spinner  

•Carpenter  
•Scrubber 

Welter  

Blanket 
stretcher. 
Spinner  

Twister  
Spooler  

•Comber 

Irish  F 

Spooler  
Weaver  

JDead 

Irish,  F  

Weaver  
Blanket  coun- 
ter. 
Stitcher  
Weaver 

•Dead  

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Away. 

Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
.Work. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

English,  F. 
English,  F. 
English,  F. 
German,  F. 
French,  F.. 

French  Can.,  F. 
Scotch,  F 

Carder 

Weaver  

Filling  carrier. 
Away 

Speeder 

Weaver  

Merchant  
Weaver  

•Incapacitated.. 
•Picker  

Calender  girl, 
paper. 
Spinner  
Spinner 

Speeder  
Weaver 

Vlachine  hand. 
Folder 

Irish    V 

•Idle 

Weaver 

Weaver  

French  Can.,  F. 

English,  F..... 
Irish,  F  . 

Weaver  .  ..  . 
Weaver  .  ..  . 
Clerk 

•Machinist  
Carder     .     ... 

Spinner  .   ..  . 
Weaver  .  ..  . 
Speeder  .  ..  . 
Speeder 

Laborer  

Greek  F 

Clerk,   fruit 
store. 

•Harness"  maker 
JDead 

French  Can.,  F. 
English,  F  
Portuguese,  F.. 
English,  F  

French  Can.,  F. 

French  Can.,  F. 

French  Can.  F. 
French  Can.  F. 
French  Can.  F. 
French  Can.  F. 
English,  F.   ... 
English,  F.   ... 
English,  F.  ... 

French  Can.,  F. 

French  Can.,  F. 
Irish  F 

Second  hand  .  . 
Doffer 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

30 
30 
52 

40 

Weaver  

Weaver  
Speeder  

•Dead 

Slubber  
Clerk 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

72 
63 

•Watchman  
•Incapacitated.. 

•Carpenter  
Idle 

Clerk  

Knitter,     ho- 
siery. 
Sewer,  hosiery. 
Weaver 

No.. 
No 

Spinner  

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

80 
75 
63 
50 
70 
72 
90 

^ 

54 
36 
18 
50 
50 
55 
50 

Weaver 

Weaver  
Sampler  

Truckman  
Laborer    

Spinner 

Spinner 

Laborer 

Warper 

Machinist  
Incapacitated.. 
Laborer  

Winder,  carpet 
Weaver  
Watcher  
Spinner  

Incapacitated.. 

Laborer  
Engineer  

Cloth  inspector 
Spinner  

Spinner 

Filling  maker. 
Spooler  

Not  reported. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

MASSACHUSETTS— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 
by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 
capi- 
ta 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 
ily- 

1 

1 

•*» 
fe 

Children  of 

ages— 

« 

To- 
tal. 

15 

4 

8 
4 
3 
4 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of  — 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

1 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
o'vr 

4 

3 

3 
2 
3 
3 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children- 

Un- 
der. 
14. 

14 
and 

15. 

16 
and 
over. 

6 

2 

7 

4 

5 
3 
2 
3 

$275 

312 

315 

245 

$102 

$1,648 
1,112 

$2,025 

1,424 

1,769 
1,030 
835 
1,546 

1,597 
1,231 
330 
1,260 
1,810 

1,970 
2,000 

2,046 

3,530 
1,624 

O.H. 

$132 

O.H. 
120 
120 
O.H. 

120 
O.H. 
65 
91 
O.H. 

174 

168 

85 

192 

114 

66 
168 

144 
144 
96 
O.H. 

O.H. 

150 

120 
192 
54 
108 
O.H. 
104 
84 

144 

104 
174 

$2.60 

6.85 

4.25 
4.95 
5.35 
7.43 

6.14 
5.92 
1.27 
3.46 
3.48 

3.16 
3.85 

4.92 

5.66 

6.25 
5.85 
5.38 

4.89 
8.90 
6.03 
6.42 

3.64 

5.05 

2.03 
4.57 
3.45 
5.01 
5.52 
3.33 
2.13 

4.85 

3.41 
5.10 

235 

236 

237 
238 
239 
240 

241 

242 
243 
244 
245 

246 
247 

248 

249 

250 
251 
252 

253 

254 
255 
256 

257 

258 

259 
260 
261 
262 
263 
264 
265 

266 

267 
2G8 

1 

1 

' 

183 

971 
785 
835 
1,536 

962 
383 
330 
555 
1,019 

1,830 
1,720 

$300 

10 

""366" 
"'132' 

$450 
312 

1 
1 

"i" 
i 

i 
i 

2 
1 
1 
3 
3 

5 
5 

6 

8 

2 
1 
3 

5 
2 
2 
3 

4 

2 

2 
1 
2 
3 
3 
1 
1 

3 

4 
2 

5 
4 
5 
7 
10 

12 
10 

8 

12 

5 
3 
4 

9 
3 
3 

7 

6 

4 

5 
4 
6 
5 
7 
3 
7 

5 

11 

4 

4 
3 
1 
5 
5 

6 
6 

5 

9 

4 
2 

4 

6 
3 
2 
5 

4 

3 

3 
3 
4 

4 
4 
2 
3 

3 

5 
3 

472 

288 

163 
260 

1 
1 
2 

2 
1 

2 
"2" 

2 
1 

459 
470 

$132 

114 

189 

140 



280 

1,981 

2,940 

935 

433 
1,036 

1,765 

65 

.... 

2 

i 

590 

513 
450 
60 

525 

890 

176 

30 
24 

913 
1,120 

2,290 
1,389 
941 
2,337 

1,135 

1,050 

527 



1 

1 

.... 

194 

316 

1,019 
910 
1,386 

1,130 

810 

410 
290 
545 
1,086 

54 
31 

.... 

1 

i 

638 

313 

390 

222 
550 

5 

.... 

"2 

i 
i 

240 

17 

276 

100 
10 
5 

375 
117 
216 
600 

"~"3i2" 

951 
1,075 
1,302 
2,010 
519 
774 

1,262 

1,951 
1,060 

408 

""356" 

.... 

1 

i 

320 

583 
170 
244 

1,221 

1,491 
560 

507 

349 



3 

i 

218 

41 
125 

653 

2 

2 

i 

335 
500 
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TABLE  XXX.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 

MASSACHUSETTS— Concluded. 


Family  number. 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and  na- 
tivity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 

past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 

write. 

Mos. 
sch'l 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  condi- 
tion of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

269 
270 

|g 

273 

274 

275 
276 

277 
278 

279 

280 
281 

282 
283 

284 
285 

286 

287 
288 

289 

290 
291 

292 

293 

294 
295 
296 
297 

298 

299 
300 

French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 

Irish.  N 

36 

(0) 

24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
25 
48 
24 
27 
25 
25 

25 
25 
25 
32 
39 
26 
28 

28 
28 
28 
34 
28 
37 
29 
32 
29 
34 
30 
30 
30 
40 
31 
32 
33 
35 
34 
34 
35 
36 
39 
39 
39 
42 
43 

Spinner 

250 
250 
280 
230 
285 
260 
280 
250 
270 
290 
300 

294 
240 
260 
280 
280 
240 
270 

257 

270 
280 
265 
165 
250 
295 
295 
240 
218 
290 
280 
200 
280 
230 
290 
250 
270 
260 
250 
225 
290 
255 
250 
250 
250 
(a) 

$285 
292 
476 
354 
420 
385 
415 
250 
432 
440 
500 

392 
300 
260 
364 
364 
456 
640 

309 
450 
330 
350 
227 
345 
266 
266 
330 
258 
470 
518 
200 
290 
365 
400 
290 
360 
360 
350 
395 
333 
426 
385 
420 
468 
300 

11 
11 
10 
10 
9 
11 
24 
8 
11 
13 
10 

10 
2 
9 
14 
21 
10 
9 

15 
13 
16 
28 
11 
27 
16 
20 
17 
15 
12 
16 
12 
15 
13 
14 
18 
20 
18 
23 
21 
22 
26 
25 
25 
30 
17 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes'. 

Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

72 
60 
60 
70 
72 
70 
72 
90 
99 
80 

Sweeper 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Dead.. 
Home. 

Work. 
Away. 

Work. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Dead 

Drawer-in  
Weaver. 

Slubber 

Dead 

Irish,  F  

40 

H 

»i 

16 

8 

41 

HI 

37 
10 

15 
32J 

1 

Warper  

Laborer 

French  Can.,  F. 
Irish,  F  

Warper 

{•Laborer. 

Warper  

Spare  hand  
Boxmaker,hat 

JDead..  . 

French  Can.,F. 
French  Can.,  F. 

Irish  F 

Weaver  
Button  hand, 
hosiery. 
Winder 

/ 
Weaver  
Yard  hand  

Dead 

81 

"~90" 
90 
70 
80 
(a) 

54 

60 
60 
12 
48 
20 
66 
66 
45 
81 
32 
55 
90 
90 
45 
108 
60 
(a) 
100 
24 
70 
24 
76 

"% 

Greek,  F 

Speeder 

Away  
>  Laborer 

Irish,  F  

Drawer-in  
Speeder 

English,  F  
French  Can.,  F. 

Irish,  F.. 

Speeder  

Janitor 

Weaver 

Weaver  

Card-room 
hand. 
Dead 

Spinner  
Drawer-in  
Spooler 

French  Can.,  F. 
Dutch  N 

{•Carpenter  

{•Second  hand.. 
JDead  
j-Dead 

Spooler  

Speeder  

Irish,  F  

"i 

30 

37 
52 

w{ 

9 
39 

,5{ 

59 
66 
16 
50 
24 

»{ 

8 
23 

Speeder  
Spooler  

Irish  F 

Weaver  

French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 

Irish,  F... 

Drawer-in  
Warper  
Warper  

Dead 

Home. 
Home. 

Dead 

Dead  

Spinner  

j  Dead 

French  Can.,  F. 
Irish,  F... 

Burler  
Weaver  

Dead... 

Home. 
Dead.. 

Dead.. 

Warper 

Dead  
j-Dead  

Irish,  F  

Speeder  

French  Can.,  F. 
English,  F  
English,  F  
French  Can.,  F. 
Irish,  F  

Weaver  
Drawer-in  
Speeder  

Incapacitated  . 
Incapacitated  . 
Away 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Dead.. 

Work. 
Home. 

Weaver 

Weaver 

Dead 

Weaver...  . 

Dead.... 

Irish  F 

Comber  

JDead  
Dead  

English,  F  
French  Can.,  F. 

Speeder  
Weaver... 

Seamstress  

Dead 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

1 
2 

3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

American  .  . 

16 
16 

16 
16 
16 
16 
16 

Clerk,  depart- 
ment store. 
Draw  -  frame 
tender. 
Doffer 

75 
180 

300 
295 
252 
175 

288 

$50 
195 

325 
275 
259 
130 
375 

1 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
1 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Ye3. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

90 
50 

9 
72 
40 
70 
36 

Overseer  
Painter  

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Dead.. 
Home. 

French  Can.,  N. 

French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
Irish,  N 

3 
28 
11 

Teamster  
Second  hand.. 
Weaver... 

Doffer 

Spooler  

Drawer-in  
Weaver 

Salesman  
Cloth  -room 
hand. 

Italian,  F  

1 

a  Not  reported. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

MASSACHUSETTS— Concluded. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 

by 

chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 

capi- 
ta 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 
ily- 

Family  number. 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

4 
6 
64 
4 

6 

7 

4 

5 
3 

8 

7 
10 

2 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

2 
3 
2 
2 

5 

5 

3 
3 

5 
3 

7 

3 
5 

1 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
ov'r 

2 
3 
2 
2 

4 

6 

2 
1 

3 

2 

6 

2 
3 

1 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 

15. 

16 
and 
over. 

$262 
450 

$285 
733 
864 
354 

1,695 
1,979 

$547 
1,183 
896 
554 

1,995 
1,979 



$104 
132 
120 
114 

168 

96 

168 
144 

O.H. 

144 

O.H. 

91 
O.H. 

96 
204 

78 
132 

84 

72 
156 

96 

84 
126 

120 

174 
91 
144 
O.H. 
96 

117 

108 
96 

$2.63 
3.79 
4.31 
2.66 

6.39 

5.44 

4.33 

4.87 

5.47 
5.44 

7.42 

4.16 
4.88 

2.97 
4.29 

5.14 
5.54 

5.65 

2.56 
6.53 

4.04 

3.88 
3.85 

6.25 

1.66 
2.24 
6.32, 
3.28 
4.10 

8.34 

7.66 
1.95 

269 
270 
271 
272 

273 

274 

275 
276 

277 
278 

279 

280 
281 

282 
283 

284 
285 

286 

287 

288 

289 

290 
291 

292 

293 
294 
295 
296 
297 

298 

299 
300 

1 

'"$32" 

200 
300 



$859 



1 

i 

i 
i 

i 

i 

370 
250 

755 
500 

1,067 
570 

2,188 

906 
1,844 

309 
1,130 

964 
1,152 

588 

470 
518 

840 

605 
400 

650 

1,010 
350 
1,134 
333 
426 

805 

998 
300 



1,125 
1,013 

$263 

86 
240 

.... 

$52 

216 

38 

1,421 
848 

3,088 

1,516 
2,538 

309 
1,560 

531 

2 
2 

"2" 

600 

568 
450 

300 

1,226 

42 

244 

615 

1 

5 

3 
3 

2 

2 
1 

4 

2 
2 

2 

4 
1 
2 
1 
1 

2 

2 
1 

7 

6 
4 
2 

4 

2 

4 

3 
2 

2 

12 
3 
4 
2 
2 

2 

4 
4 

4 

4 
3 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 
1 

2 

2 
1 
3 
1 
1 

2 

3 
2 

430 
640 

1,604 
1,152 

588 

532 

679 

840 

605 

400 

650 

1,036 
350 
1,314 
341 
426 

867 

1,593 
405 

682 
360 

62 
161 

1 

132 

26 

5 

1 

i 

180 

...„ 



.... 

62 
""58* 



"i" 



595 

47 

RHODE  ISLAND. 


2 

9 

1 

1 

8 

•  3 

$900 

$40 

$50 

$990 

$156 

$2.38 

1 

5 
1 

1 

?, 

2 

1 
4 

11 

q 

4 
5 

186 
520 

530 

195 
1,568 

911 
2,088 

$438 

O.H. 
65 

1.59 
4.46 

2 
8 

3 

9, 

1 

q 

3 

625 

220 

275 

1,120 

125 

2.39 

4 

2 

? 

1 

9 

q 

4 

407 

148 

553 

$220 

1,328 

O.H. 

2.84 

5 

4 

2 

1 

1 

Q 

3 

570 

300 

130 

50 

1,050 

168 

2.24 

fi 

2 

1 

1 

2 

8 

4 

234 

185 

850 

1,269 

65 

3.05 

7 

&  Including  1  other  member. 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 61 
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TABLE  XXX.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 

RHODE  ISLAND— Continued. 


Family  number. 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and  na- 
tivity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 

since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 

read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
sch'l 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  condi- 
tion of  — 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 

14 
15 

16 

17 

18 
19 
20 
21 

22 

23 
24 
25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 
31 
32 

Portuguese,  F.. 
Portuguese,  F.. 

French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  N. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 

Italian  F 

4 
9 

6I 

i 

»! 
•I 

i 

•1 
•i 
••I 

40 

"{ 

3 

H 

H 

H 

30 

21 
10 
22 

....{ 

38{ 
H 

16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
17 
16 
17 
16 
17 
16 
17 
18 
16 

17 
19 
16 
17 
19 
21 

16 

17 
20 
16 
18 
16 
18 
16 
18 
16 
18 
16 

18 
16 
18 
16 
18 
16 
18 
16 
18 
19 

16 

18 
20 
16 
18 
20 
16 
18 
20 
16 
19 
16 
19 
16 
19 

Spinner 

270 
275 
185 
165 
245 
240 
252 
252 
240 
246 
200 
250 
300 
250 

260 
265 
246 
252 
252 
252 

288 
288 
276 
300 
240 
295 
285 
276 
182 
250 
256 
252 

252 
252 
216 
252 
252 
150 
288 
288 
294 
294 

280 
285 
280 
200 
275 
275 
288 
150 
288 
300 
300 
256 
190 
252 
252 

$191 
215 
100 
100 
416 
407 
233 
364 
235 
271 
200 
342 
350 
348 

373 
497 
235 
377 
277 
293 

230 

465 
310 
417 
251 
350 
340 
262 
164 
340 
516 
259 

233 
266 
216 
300 
261 
123 
450 
350 
331 
343 

280 

309 
318 
165 
425 
425 
318 
225 

see 

225 
325 
245 
198 
261 
205 

4 
2 
1 
1 
3 
4 
3 
4 
1 
1 
1 
3 
4 
2 

2 
2 
2 
5 
6 
8 

3 
6 
6 
2 
2 
4 
6 
4 
6 
4 
6 
3 

3 
2 
2 
3 
5 
3 
7 
2 
3 
1 

4 
4 
6 
2 
2 
2 
5 
7 
7 
2 
4 
2 
5 
2 
5 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

...... 

70 
50 
38 
45 

Loom  cleaner.. 
Card  grinder.  . 

[•Laborer.    ,.  . 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

-Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Work. 
Home. 
Home. 

Spinner  

Spinner  

Spinner  
Spinner  

j-Bartender  
lldle 

Spinner 

Spinner  

Spooler  

No 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

30 
35 
12 

20 
20 
25 

30 
40 
35 
35 

""46" 

45 
22 
36 
65 
70 
54 
54 
50 
50 
60 
58 
20 

20 
35 
15 
35 
35 

Weaver  

Spinner 

Sweeper  

Spinner 

French  Can.,  F. 

French  Can.,  F. 

French  Can.,  F. 

French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 

French  Can.,  F. 

French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
Italian  F 

Spinner  .  . 

[Bobbin  car- 
f     rier. 

ID  part 

Weaver  
Weaver  .. 

Weaver  
Spinner  
Spinner  

Beamer  

>  Laborer 

S  e  w  i  n  g-ma- 
chine  hand 
Speeder  
Speeder  
Spinner  
Weaver  
Spooler  
Spinner  

I  Weaver  
\Dead... 

Spinner 

j 
jwood  dealer.. 

}FnlHpr 

Spinner.  ... 

Weaver  

Weaver  
Spooler  

Quiller 

[Pressman, 
f    cloth  room. 

Spinner  

Spinner  
Spinner 

j-Shearer.,.  
|  Weaver 

Spinner  

Speeder  

English,  F  

French  Can.,  F. 
Italian,  F  

Italian,  F  

French  Can.,  N. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 

Speeder  
Cloth  trimmer. 
Cloth  inspector 
Assistant  post- 
mistress. 
Spooler 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

70 
75 
110 

60 
50 
40 
18 
18 
16 
36 
27 
40 
50 
40 
80 
70 
75 
75 

Merchant  ... 

lldle  

Spooler 

Spinner  
Spinner  

Picker  

Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner  
Sweeper  
Doffer  

•Idle    

j  Dead 

illostler  
i 

[Weaver..    .  . 

Spooler  
Spinner  
Weaver  
Weaver  

a  Amount  received  from  sale  of  farm  stock. 
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AGE   OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

RHODE  ISLAND— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 
by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 
capi- 
ta 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 
ily- 

Family  number. 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
ta,. 

5 

7 

13 
10 
9 
10 

9 

7 

10 

10 

9 

4 
9 

7 

8 

10 

9 

7 

69 

7 

7 

6 

8 
5 

8 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of  — 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

.... 

2 
2 
1 

1 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
ov'r 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

1 

2 

4 

4 

4 
3 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

2 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
2 

4 
2 
5 
3 

3 

4 

5 

4 

3 
2 
2 
3 

2 

2 
2 
3 

3 

4 
4 

3 

3 
3 
',5 

3 
3 

5 
4 
5 
5 

4 
6 

5 

6 

5 
2 
4 
5 

4 

5 
4 
5 

5 

3 
5 

4 

4 
4 
7 

$360 
420 

325 

728 

$114 

$191 
530 

450 
823 
1,831 

$34 

7 

o800 
22 

$699 
957 

1,600 
1,892 
1,831 
1,373 



$72 
48 

117 
O.H. 
60 
60 

O.H. 

84 

104 

65 

70 
27 
O.H. 

84 

60 

60 
60 
O.H. 

360 

O.H. 

96 

O.H. 

91 
O.H. 

60 

$2.69 
2.63 

2.37 
3.64 
3.91 
2.64 

3.10 
6.62 

2.73 

4.53 

3.86 
3.32 
2.51 

4.66 

2.57 

2.01 
2.38 
3.76 

4.65 

2.95 
4.96 

3.95 

3.16 
6.28 
5.39 

8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 

14 
15 

16 

17 

18 
19 
20 
21 

22 

23 
24 
25 

26 

27 
28 

29 

30 
31 
32 

25 



$319 

$688 

352 
350 

307 

141 

880 
892 

1,808 
1,182 

1,580 

1,054 
690 
426 
1,164 

492 

482 
561 
1,023 

1,024 

907 
1,315 

909 

550 
918 
1,722 

210 
46 

1,452 
2,409 

1,421 

2,353 

1,808 
690 
1,177 

248 
239 

385 
314 

1 

1 
2 

2 

2 

3 
2 
1 

2 

2 
1 

2 
1 

1 

1 
2 
1 

2 

1 
1 

388 
425 

15 



500 
376 

374 

335 
374 
234 

1,040 

251 
156 

203 

228 
180 

1,696 
1,069 

1,045 
1,115 
1,370 

2,177 

1,075 
1,805 

1,232 

1,315 
1,633 
2,244 

22 

91 

450 

113 

168 
40 
5 

305 

200 

450 

318 
325 

2 

1 

$440 



267 
788 

410 
431 

1 

91 

&  Including  1  other  member. 
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TABLE  XXX.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 

RHODE  ISLAND— Continued. 


Family  number. 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and  na- 
tivity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
sch'l 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  condi- 
tion of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

33 

34 

35 
36 
37 
38 

38 

40 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50. 
51 
52 
53 
54 

55 
56 
57 
58 

59 
60 

61 

62 

63 
64 
65 

66 
67 

Irish  F 

34. 

50- 

35- 
2- 
34< 

3< 

45< 

3] 

"37" 
1 
5 
30 
22 
35 
23 
1 
8 
14 
13 

16 
19 
20 
22 
24 
16 
19 
24 
16 
20 
16 
20 
16 
20 
16 
21 
16 

22 

16 
26 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 

17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
18 
17 
18 
17 
18 
19 
17 
18 
20 
17 
19 
17 
19 
17 
19 
17 
19 
20 
17 
19 
?1 

Speeder  
Spooler  

294 
294 
150 
294 
294 
300 
300 
300 
260 
260 
246 
246 
300 
294 
260 
270 
265 

260 

260 
250 
125 
294 
252 
282 
252' 
282 
256 
288 
300 
288 
300 
288 
282 
270 

260 
200 
288 
288 
228 
228 
240 
200 
300 
280 
280 
285 
285 
285 
300 
300 
274 
264 
250 
300 
294 
294 
294 
294 
294 
294 

$505 
387 
175 
387 
387 
243 
692 
550 
325 
275 
286 
286 
395 
387 
493 
533 
320 

314 

190 
275 
190 
550 
293 
460 
233 
195 
284 
313 
490 
353 
300 
375 
366 
458 

328 
200 
400 
400 
209 
240 
260 
220 
325 
363 
327 
330 
330 
380 
500 
500 
253 
352 
275 
435 
435 
435 
441 
308 
431 
431 

2 
5 
2 
7 
13 
1 
3 
8 
2 
'6 
1 
1 
3 
5 
3 
3 

5 

2 
6 
2 
4 
1 
4 
5 
4 
2 
5 
4 
8 
2 
4 
5 
5 

4 
5 
2 
5 
4 
5 
2 
4 
2 
3 
4 
1 
1 
3 
3 
5 
3 
5 
3 
5 
3 
4 
7 
3 
5 
7 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

No 

75 
75 
80 
80 
40 
(a) 
(a) 

(a) 
55 
50 
40 
45 
60 
60 
45 
50 
80 

80 

Oiler 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Dead.. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Stenographer.. 
Spooler  

French  Can.,  F. 

French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
English,  F  
French  Can.,  F. 

English,  F  

Portuguese,  F.  . 

American  
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
English,  F  
Italian,  F  
Italian  F 

Weaver  

Overseer  
Dead 

Spooler  
Spinner  
Weaver  
Weaver  
Weaver  
Weaver.. 

Tissue  paperer 
Cloth  inspector 
Spooler  
Cloth  inspector 
Weaver  

^Second  hand.. 
Laborer  

Clot  h-room 
hand. 
Clot  h-room 
hand. 
Spinner  

Ufail  carrier... 

Spooler 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No 

(a) 
72 
65 
15 
36 
35 
54 
30 
35 
50 
20 
36 
36 
45 

Laborer  
Loom  fixer  
Speeder  
Yard  hand.... 
Weaver 

Speeder.  . 

Speeder 

Cloth  inspector 
Spinner. 

Spooler 

Speeder  . 

Yard  hand.... 
Deserter 

Weaver 

Speeder. 

Teamster  
Filling  carrier. 
Laborer  
Incapacitated  . 
Lapper  tender. 
Section  hand.. 
Card-  room 
hand. 
Picker  

Weaver  
Spinner... 

Tier-in 

Italian,  F  
Portuguese  N 

Speeder  

Spinner.  . 

Portuguese,  F.. 

Portuguese,  F.. 
Portuguese,  F.. 
German,  F  
French,  F  

French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 

Irish,  F  

8 

4 
5 
21 
13 

27- 

16- 
30- 

20- 

24- 
13- 

21- 

Spinner  
Spooler 

Spinner 

No 

Picker  
Weaver.  . 

Weaver. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

63 
27 
50 
50 
70 
50 
65 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
55 
45 
30 
30 
20 
15 
50 
50 
45 
50 
60 
56 

Spinner... 
Quiller  
Warper 

Incapacitated, 
jweaver  

Spinner  

^Dead  
•Filling  carrier. 

[weaver 

Spinner. 

Doflfer 

Spinner  
Weaver 

French  Can.,  F. 

French  Can.,  N. 
French  Can.,  F. 
Italian,  F  

French  Can.,  N. 
Irish,  F 

Weaver  

Weaver  
Weaver  
Weaver  

Weaver  . 

Weaver  
Spinner  

jldle  

Twister 

[•Yard  hand.... 
Overseer  

Fireman  !. 

Speeder  

Speeder 

Speeder 

Speeder      .... 

Spooler 

Warper  

Warner... 

o  Not  reported. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued . 

RHODE  ISLAND— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 
by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 
capi- 
ta 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 
ily. 

1 
| 

a 

>> 

a 
I 

33 

34 

35 
36 
37 
38 

39 

40 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 

55 
56 
57 

58 

59 
60 
61 

62 

63 
64 
65 

66 

67 

Children  of 

ages— 

To- 
tal. 

9 

10 

12 

7 
6 

7 

5 

7 

3 
5 
6 
6 
7 
5 
8 
611 
8 
6 
7 
&9 
11 
7 

9 
8 
5 
8 

7 
6 

10 

10 

5 
7 
10 

10 
12 

To- 
tal 

wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of  — 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
o'vr 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der. 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

3 

4 

2 

1 
2 

1 

5 

4 

3 
6 
3 
3 

3 

4 

1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 

1 
2 
1 
5 

2 

2 

4 

4 

2 
3 
3 

3 
3 

6 

5 

5 
6 
4 
6 

3 

6 

3 
3 
4 
4 
3 
4 
4 
4 
5 
4 
3 
3 
5 
3 

4 
4 
3 
6 

4 
3 

6 

5 

3 

4 

5 

4 

5 

$411 

673 
1,092 

$1,841 
2,103 

$120 

$2,372 
2,776 

O.H. 

$91 

O.H. 
60 
91 
72 

O.H. 

72 

156 
117 
60 
52 
94 
52 
82 
65 
91 
78 
O.H. 
O.H. 
104 
72 

72 
72 
65 

78 

60 
117 

O.H. 

51 

78 
72 
65 

130 
130 

$5.07 

5.34 

3.66 
5.38 
6.87 
5.21 

7.94 

4.76 

5.60 
6.09 
3.85 
4.82 
2.10 
3.71 
2.20 
2.66 
4.98 
3.99 
4.39 
2.01 
3.36 
3.01 

2.31 
3.05 
4.69 
5.31 

3.16 
1.83 

4.42 

3.62 

5.95 
3.36 

2.86 

4.79 
3.55 

$63 

1,055 
1,958 

72 

2,282 
1,958 



1 

2 

925 
162 

980 

228 

300 
833 
374 
355 
315 
325 

""573" 
450 
350 

1,217 

2,142 

397 

1,294 
634 

1,171 

190 
550 
828 
835 
233 
513 
284 
723 
1,378 
353 
1,287 
375 
846 
458 

328 
661 
400 
2,105 

449 
480 

1,325 

1,510 
1,000 

42 
450 

37 
24 
36 

1,895, 
2,064 

1,734 

874 
1,584 
1,202 



1 

298 

$378 

$360 

1 
.... 

"3" 
3 
1 
1 
1 
4 
2 
2 

3 
3 

2 
1 

1 
2 

i 

1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 

"3 

1 

2 

"i" 

i 

i 
i 

i 

1 

.... 

2 

"i" 
1 
1 
1 

"i" 

2 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1. 

165 

315 
218 

"125" 

228 
242 
380 

1,505 

""36" 

766 
964 
917 
1,524 

"'456' 

$90 
52 

""22" 
312 
33 
41 
17 

11 

84 

2,070 
1,245 
1,599 
943 
1,923 
1,097 

1,081 
1,269 
1,220 





140 

340 

345 
392 
345 

270 
376 
585 

190 
644 
277 

206 
148 
235 

236 
90 

295 



266 

105 

2,210 
1,152 

467 

570 
2,300 

1,880 

1,548 
1,224 
1,485 

2,492 
2,218 

60 

440 

370 
548 

240 

314 

2 
3 

4 

i 

2 

2 

2 

261 
175 

955 
1,010 

1,311 
1,170 

8 

300 
1,176 

740 

346 

5 

308 



'f 

b  Including  1  other  member. 
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TABLE  XXX.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 

RHODE  ISLAND— Continued. 


1 

a 
j>> 

03 

fe 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and  na- 
tivity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

iff 

a 

14 

H 
(«){ 

-I 

4 

5( 

30 
31 
13 
3 
13 
37 

11 

2i 

30] 

5 

21 

6^ 
5- 

40- 

32- 

5- 

30 
24 
31 
19 
16 
16 
52 
11 
19 

2 

A-ge 

17 
20 
17 
20 

17 
20 
21 
17 
21 
17 
21 
17 
21 
24 
26 
17 
22 
17 
25 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 

18 
18 
19 
18 
19 
18 
19 
18 
19 
20 
18 
21 
22 
24 
18 
22 
18 
22 
23 
18 
24 
27 
18 
25 
18 
29 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
21 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
sch'l 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  condi- 
tion of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

68 
69 

70 

71 
72 

73 

74 

75 

76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 

82 
83 

84 
85 

86 

87 

88 
89 

90 

91 

92 

93 
64 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 

102 

English  F 

Weaver  

295 
295 
265 
270 

(0) 

285 
280 
270 
265 
282 
288 
288 
288 
288 
132 
252 
252 
250 
250 
250 
260 
250 
300 
300 
230 

260 
294 
276 
150 
150 
290 
300 
280 
275 
140 
294 
282 
294 
282 
200 
300 
265 
265 
270 
270 
250 
270 
300 
300 
280 
270 
294 
290 
246 
256 
300 
300 
252 
252 
282 
288 
288 

$270 
410 
389 
349 

25 

450 
325 
562 
375 
275 
545 
301 
312 
480 
209 
300 
293 
225 
500 
350 
396 
290 
420 
388 
282 

338 
170 
238 
200 
160 
300 
570 
345 
285 
145 
381 
366 
387 
417 
320 
510 
297 
398 
259 
388 
375 
405 
522 
444 
363 
518 
381 
500 
270 
348 
450 
735 
414 
462 
440 
350 
350 

1 
4 
2 
4 

1 
5 

7 
2 
2 
4 
8 
2 
5 
10 
12 
4 
4 
3 
11 
1 
4 
4 
3 
5 
4 

6 
2 
5 
4 
4 
3 
3 
5 
4 
1 
6 
9 
10 
11 
4 
6 
4 
5 
5 
4 
9 
12 
6 
12 
8 
19 
5 
6 
4 
5 
4 
5 
4 
5 
8 
2 
2 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

60 
60 
80 
70 

45 
50 
54 
40 
40 
45 
63 
75 
65 
55 
55 
55 
80 
64 
64 
64 
50 
50 
50 

Weaver  

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Dead.. 

Home. 

Dead. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Away. 

German,  F  

French  Can.,F. 

French  Can.,F. 
French  Can.,  F. 

French  Can.,  F. 

French  Can.,  F. 

English,  F  

French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
Italian,  F  
Italian  F 

Weaver  
Folder  

Brewer 

Cloth  -  room 
hand. 
Spare-hand.... 
B  earner 

Dead  

Beamer  

Oiler 

Spinner  

j-Dead  

Warper  
Spooler  

Idle  

Spinner  

Spinner  
Spinner  
Tier-in  
Cloth  inspector 
Cop  skewer  
Beamer  
Canvassers  
Weaver 

jldle  

JDead 

Calender  hand 
Weaver  

Spooler  
Spooler 

Grader  

Collector  

Weaver 

Carder  

Portuguese  F  .  . 
French  F 

Cloth  -  room 
hand. 
Weaver  

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

70 

50 
72 
63 
50 
40 
72 
72 

Janitor 

Weaver  

American  
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 

French  Can.,  F. 
English,  F  

Doffer  

Speeder  

Spinner  

Spinner  

Spinner  

Weaver 

•Card  stripper.  . 

•Oiler  

•Yard  hand.... 
Ulubber  

Spooler  
Spooler  

Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
No. 
No. 

24 

""56" 
50 
50 
50 
20 

25 

Spinner  
Spinner  

Spooler  
Spinner 

Spinner  

Portuguese,  F.. 

English,  F  

French  Can.,  F. 

English,  F  

French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.  ,F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
English,  F  
English,  F  
Irish,  F... 
Irish,  F  

Weaver  
Spinner 

Weaver 

Spooler 

^Incapacitated. 
JDead 

Speeder  

50 
40 
50 
45 
40 
60 
60 
70 
48 
75 
70 
36 
60 
50 
60 
36 

Weaver  

Speeder  
Speeder  
Spinner  
Spinner  

|  Filling  carrier. 

Weaver  
Carpenter    .  .  . 
Spinner. 
Weaver. 
Weaver. 
Weaver. 
Weaver. 
Weaver.     ... 
Slubber.     ... 

\Carder  

Weaver  
Spinner  
Warper  
Tier-in  
Weaver  
Weaver  
Weaver  
Weaver  
Smash  fixer... 
Speeder  
Weaver  
Weaver.  .. 

Italian,  F  
Italian,  F  

a  Not  reported. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

RHODE  ISLAND— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 
by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 

capi- 
ta 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 
ily- 

Family  number. 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

1 

1 
1 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
ov'r 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

1 
4 

3 

1 
1 

2 
2 

3 

4 
2 

6 

5 

4 

2 
2 
3 
2 
1 
2 

2 
3 

4 
3 

4 

4 

5 
5 

4 

4 

3 

3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
2 
2 

2 

5 
10 

5 

11 
3 

7 

14 

5 

10 
8 
7 
6 
5 
7 

5 
6 

12 

8 

9 

6 

8 
9 

7 

6 

5 

8 
8 
6 
5 
4 
12 
4 
9 
10 

3 

3 
3 

3 

6 
2 

6 

6 

4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 

4 
4 

6 
3 

5 

5 

5 
6 

3 

5 

4 

6 
4 
3 
3 
2 
5 
3 
4 
5 

3 

$330 
1,000 



$680 
738 

800 

1,875 
820 

1,828 

1,531 

1,585 

470 
774 
1,040 
1,000 
388 
836 

752 
908 

752 

870 

1,050 

1,551 
1,730 

$5 
9 

$1,015 
1,747 

800 

2,316 
820 

1,880 

1,790 

1,585 
1,045 

$50 

$45 
O.K. 

104 

60 

78 

144 

94 

114 

117 
120 
117 
130 
79 
O.H. 

O.H. 
130 

117 
54 

51 

108 

120 

72 

O.H. 

72 

120 

91 
51 
60 
06 
96 
O.H. 
72 
117 
O.H. 

72 

$3.90 
3.36 

3.08 

4.05 
5.26 

5.16 

2.46 

6.10 

2.01 
3.93 
4.09 
4.62 
3.63 
4.84 

6.40 
3.95 

1.98 
4.28 

2.97. 

6.38 

5.06 
4.97 

3.34 

6.67 

7.42 

6.21 

2.40 
3.13 
3.55 
5.53 
4.21 
6.71 
2.86 
3.19 

6.71 

68 
69 

70 

71 
72 

73 

74 

75 

76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 

82 
83 

84 
85 

86 

87 

88 
89 

90 

91 

92 

93 
94 
95 
.96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 

102 

328 

$113 

5 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

52 

326 

259 

340 

2 
2 

"T 

3 
1 

1 
1 
2 
2 

300 
487 
300 
120 
345 
720 

492 
325 

187 
710 

290 

402 

375 
693 

275 
337 
150 
320 

36 

1,634 
1,490 
1,440 

375 



'$175' 

36 
205 

944 
1,761 

1,665 
1,233 

1,233 
1,781 

1,388 

1,989 

2,105 
2,327 

1,216 

2,081 

1,928 

2,583 
1,000 
977 
924 
1,150 
2,625 

421 

200 
201 

48 
36 

3 
2 

2 

2 
1 



94 

1 
2 

1 

l" 

786 

1,580 

1,168 

1,981 

1,461 

1,491 
690 
270 
348 
450 
1,825 
414 
964 
825 

700 

54 

48 

50 
62 

50 

405 

426 
225 
365 
297 
600 
500 
425 
319 
460 

315 

427 

2 
1 
1 

"2" 
.1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

$432 

234 
85 
342 
279 





100 

3 

"2" 
2 

2 

"2" 
3 

300 
402 
54 
133 

154 

""77" 
32 

1,395 
1,337 
1,660 
1,047 

""294" 

165 
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TABLE  XXX.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK- 
CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 

RHODE  ISLAND -Concluded. 


Family  number. 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and  na- 
tivity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs 

since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
sch'l 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  condi- 
tion of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

103 
104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 
110 
111 

112 

113 

114 
115 

116 

117 

118 
119 
120 

121 

122 

123 

124 
125 
126 

127 
128 

Italian,  F  
Italian,  F  . 

22 
9 

1 
1 

2o{ 

25 
16 
2 

11 

1 

34 
11 
20 

4CJ 

50{ 
29 

1 

14 

21 

Hj 

«< 

20 

2 
* 

35 

20 
20. 
20 
21 
20 
21 
23 
20 
22 
21 

21 
21 
22 
22 
24 
26 
22 
24 
26 
23 
23 
23 
23 
25 
23 
26 
24 
24 
26 
24 
27 
25 
26 
26 
35 
30 
36 
37 
39 
41 
58 
61 
70 

Spinner.  .  . 

300 
225 
288 
288 
250 
250 
260 
252 
288 
230 

270 
294 
252 
225 
230 
280 
250 
240 
250 
260 
270 
288 
252 
282 
282 
282 
265 
222 
222 
225 
300 
246 
270 
260 
265 
200 
290 
250 
285 
290 
290 
260 
220 

$435 
265 
550 
290 
325 
290 
285 
339 
192 
352 

450 
380 
379 
375 
450 
480 
250 
225 
525 
273 
450 
445 
344 
306 
528 
436 
345 
258 
258 
350 
450 
377 
450 
351 
359 
280 
410 
380 
335 
340 
335 
240 
232 

9 
4 
6 
6 
5 
6 
11 
7 
3 
8 

6 
7 
2 
7 
11 
11 
1 
1 
7 
9 
9 
6 
9 
11 
8 
10 
8 
12 
14 
8 
14 
11 
13 
14 
17 
17 
19 
20 
25 
31 
38 
38 
59 

Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

45 
9 
50 
54 
60 
16 
20 
10 
25 
24 

40 
36 

Away  
Tin-can  maker 

[•Weaver 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Dead.. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
.Dead.. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Dead.. 

Dead 

Slubber 

French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F  . 

French  Can.,  F. 
Irish,  F. 

Warper  

Spooler  
Spinner  
Spooler  

^Bobbin  maker. 

^Filling  carrier. 

Picker  -room 
hand. 
Deserter  
Yard  hand  
Shearer  

Spinner 

Weaver  

Seamstress  
Speeder  

Weaver.. 

Portuguese,  F.. 
French,  F  
French  Can.,  F. 

French  Can.  ,  F  . 

French,  F  

French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
Polish,  F 

Weaver 

Weaver  
Weaver 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 

90 
75 
75 
45 
54 
54 
90 
40 
63 
80 
80 
60 
80 
45 
55 
45 
20 
12 
75 
45 
45 
40 
70 
70 
60 
40 
40 
18 
18 

Dead  

[  Yard  hand  

Loom  fixer  
Incapacitated.. 

Weaver,  silk... 
Smash  fixer... 
Weaver... 
Weaver... 

Weaver 

Drawer-in  

Spinner 

Weaver  
Weaver  ...  . 

French  Can.,  F  . 

French  Can.,  F. 
English,  F  
French  Can.,  F. 

French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 

Irish,  F  

[•Weaver  

^Weaver  
Laborer  
^Scrubber  

'Carpenter  
Dead  

>•  Laborer 

Spooler  
Weaver.  .. 

Weaver  
Weaver 

Winder  
Trimmer 

Seamstress  .  .  . 
Spinner  
Drawer-in..  .. 
Drawer-in..  .. 
Drawer-in.  .  .  . 
Drawer-in..  .. 
Weaver...  . 

French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.jF. 

Tri«ah    F 

•Card  stripper.  . 
Away  
Dead  

JDead 

Weaver  
Spinner  
Weaver  

French  Can.,  F. 
English,  F  

Weaver  
Drawer-in  
Drawer-in  
Weaver  

Dead  

Dead.. 

VIRGINIA. 


1 

American 

16 

Bander   cigar 

264 

8198 

5 

Yes 

.38 

Dead 

2 

American..  .  . 

16 

Quiller 

150 

113 

2 

Yes 

36 

Boss   spinning 

Home 

g 

American  . 

16 

Spinner 

264 

198 

2T°, 

No 

3 

Dead 

Home 

4 

American  

18 

Spyiner  

150 

135 

41" 

No 

Dead. 

Home 

5 

American  

16 

Spinner 

248 

310 

5 

Yes 

40 

Deserter 

Work 

6 

American  

16 

Spinner  

250 

171 

2 

No  . 

12 

Draw-  frame 

Work. 

'7 
8 
9 

American  
American  
American  



16 
16 
16 

Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner     .  .  . 

282 
276 
144 

254 
181 
144 

3 
2 
1 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

6 

16 
18 

tender. 
Bobbin  picker 
Waste  picker.. 
Draw-frame 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

10 

American 

16 

Spinner 

270 

203 

3 

No 

g 

tender. 
Speeder 

Home 

11 

American.  .. 

16 

Spooler  

284 

240 

3 

Yes. 

8 

Snare  hand  .  .  . 

Home. 

a  Including  1  other  member. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

RHODE  ISLAND— Concluded. 


Membership  of  family 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 
by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 

past 
year. 

Per 
capi- 
ta 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 

iiy. 

Family  number. 

Children  of 

ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of  — 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 

and 
o'vr 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der. 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

3 
3 

2 
4 

4 
1 

2 
1 
2 

4 

6 

6 

4 
2 

4 

3 
2 
2 

4 

8 

6 

3 
3 
3 

2 
2 

4 
9 

6 

6 

14 

8 

5 
6 

8 

5 

9 

a!4 
8 
9 

8 

5 

4 
3 

8 
all 

9 

5 
8 
3 

2 
2 

2 
5 

4 

4 

6 
3 

2 
3 
5 

3 

7 

7 
5 
4 

6 

4 
3 
3 

4 
6 

7 

4 
4 
2 

2 
1 

$885 
545 

840 
900 

1,171 
352 

742 

fto 

730 
1,305 

1,550 

$536 
2 

$1,421 
1,030 

1,340 
1,050 

$242 
8 

O.H. 

$144 

78 
117 

96 
96 

72 
65 
60 

156 

65 

120 
120 
65 

84 

O.H. 
O.H. 
60 

O.H. 
117 

O.H. 

156 
84 
107 

96 
O.H. 

$6.83 
2.20 

4.29 
3.37 

2.31 
2.15 

2.88 
3.49 
3.11 

5.59 

3.93 

4.19 
6.52 
3.47 

5.11 

7.27 
5.74 
5.35 

3.57 
4.43 

5.69 

6.88 
2.66 
4.33 

5.53 
3.38 

103 
104 

105 
106 

107 
108 

109 
110 
111 

112 

113 

114 
115 
116 

.  117 

118 
119 
120 

121 
122 

123 

124 
125 
126 

127 
128 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
2 
..... 

2 

$300 
450 

150 

375 
416 

$183 

133 
125 

$50 

5 
3 

.... 

2 

2 

2 
1 

1,679 
893 

750 
1,089 
1,295 

1,453 

1,840 

3,048 
2,713 
1,623 

2,127 

1,890 
1,193 
835 

1,485 
2,532 

2,662 

1,790 
1,106 
675 

575 
351 

8 
109 

148 

365 
374 

235 
191 

1 
2 

290 
573 

3 

"2" 

1 

2 

2,461 
2,219 
970 

1,506 

1,622 
795 
516 

950 
2,522 

2,405 

1,340 
1,001 
675 

575 
232 

14 

1,313 

1,387 

494 
208 

207 

3 

1 

445 
414 

216 
375 
319 

500 

217 
450 

52 
23 

.... 

1 

1 

1 
1 

35 

10 

23 
119 

949 
665 

234 
450 

.    2 

1 

1 

105 

VIRGINIA. 


1 

1 

- 

2 

5 

3 

$135 

$558 

$693 

$298 

$39 

$2.  67 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 

10 

4 

$520 

160 

$183 

113 

$13 

989 

59 

1.90 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

75 

198 

48 

321 

52 

2.06 

I 

2 

1 

4 

2 

233 

135 

613 

381 

63 

1.83 

4 

9 

1 

4 

4 

$50 

290 

310 

30 

680 

65 

3.27 

s 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

4 

365 

50 

85 

171 

671 

52 

2.15 

t 

2 

1 

1 

1 

7 

4 

20 

33 

201 

254 

15 

523 

60 

1.44 

7 

3 

2 

1 

8 

4 

226 

242 

181 

27 

676 

65 

1.63 

* 

5 

2 

1 

10 

4 

150 

231 

144 

525 

48 

1.01 

8 

4 

2 

1 

2 

11 

5 

383 

189 

189 

495 

1,256 

67 

2.20 

If 

1 

1 

2 

7 

5 

400 

142 

312 

240 

89 

1,183 



52 

3.25 

11 

b  Including  $12  received  from  sale  of  cow. 
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TABLE  XXX.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 

VIRGINIA — Concluded . 


1 

a 

£ 

£ 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and  na- 
tivity. 

Yrs. 
in 
U.S. 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
sch'l 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  condi- 
tion of—- 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

12 

13 

14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 

23 

24 
25 

26 
27 

28 
29 
30 
31 
32 

33 

34 
35 

36 
37 

38 
39 

40 
41 

American 

J 

16 
17 
20 
16 
18 
16 
18 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 

17 
18 
17 
19 
17 
21 
18 
18 

18 
18 
21 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
21 
20 
21 
22 
22 
23 
25 
26 
29 
32 
36 

Spinner  
Drawer-in  
Warper 

279 
200 
240 
265 
276 
300 
300 
264 
281 
200 
110 
192 
256 

264 
240 
290 
295 
280 
246 
266 
294 

150 
208 
285 
242 
257 
108 
276 
77 
192 
150 
270 
222 
130 
150 
164 
220 
276 
270 
264 
210 

$237 
180 
380 
242 
414 
275 
300 
185 
309 
200 
137 
144 
210 

198 
180 
218 
295 
233 
342 
218 
343 

112 
258 
428 
242 
231 
135 
161 
42 
192 
180 
391 
130 
98 
250 
246 
306 
166 
270 
295 
126 

5 
5 
9 

1* 

2 
6 
9 
8 
4 
3 
5 
1 

}$ 

712 
6 

p 

2 

1* 

6 
11 
4 

8 

.* 

14 
5 

1* 

7 
10 
l& 

16 
20 
22 
1 

No.. 

^Carpenter  
i  Weaver... 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Work. 

Home. 
Home. 

Work. 
Dead.. 
Dead.. 
Work. 
Work. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 

Home. 
Home. 

No 

American  

American  
American 

I 

::::] 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

12 
22 

28 

Weaver  

Spooler  

Spooler  
Spinner  
Spooler  
Spooler 

Yes. 
No 

Idle 

American  
American 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No 

Dead  . 

18 
3 

Deserter 

American  

Weaver  
Spinner..."  
Spinner  

Spinner 

Dead.... 

American  
American 



Roving  hand.. 
Cloth-room 
hand. 

JRovinghand.. 
\Dead... 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

12 

10 
6 
30 
35 
5 
36 
20 
4 

6 

54 
54 

American  
American  

....{ 

Spinner  
Spinner  

i 

Roller.cigarette 

J 
JDead  

American  

Inspector.  
Spooler  

Dead  
Draw-frame 
tender. 
Picker  

American  

American  

Spooler  

i 

Weaver  

American  

-••i 

Weaver  
Spooler  

Dead  

American      .  . 

Spinner 

Roll  filler  
Card  stripper.. 
Roving  hand.. 
Deserter 

American  

Weaver  

Yes. 
No 

44 

American  

Spinner  
Spinner 

American 

No 

American  

i 

Spinner  

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

4 
3 
30 
3 
6 
45 
13 
28 
24 
18 

27 

VSweeper  

American 

( 

Spinner  
Weaver  
Spinner  

Teamster  
Dead  

American  

\merican 

Drawer-in  
Warper 

Carpenter  
Away 

American  
\merican 

Spinner 

Card  grinder.. 
Deserter    .. 

Weaver 

American  
American  

::! 

Carder  
Spinner 

iDead  

Spooler  

Laborer 

Spooler  

NORTH  CAROLINA. 


1 

16 

Spinner 

308 

$260 

5 

Yes 

Laborer 

Home. 

2 

American 

16 

Spinner 

294 

193 

5 

Yes 

12 

Bale  opener.  .. 

Home. 

3 

American 

16 

Spinner  

125 

175 

8 

No.. 

Sweeper  

Dead.. 

4 

American 

16 

Spinner 

300 

180 

6 

Yes 

8 

Miller  

Home. 

5 

American  

16 

Spinner  

270 

189 

6 

Yes. 

2 

Farmer  

Home. 

6 

American 

16 

Spinner  

287 

287 

(&) 

(6) 

(6) 

Drawer  in  

Home. 

7 

American 

16 

Spinner 

250 

160 

4 

Yes 

8 

Teamster  

Home. 

8 

American 

16 

Spinner  

230 

190 

4 

No.. 

6 

Section  hand.. 

Home. 

9 

16 

240 

200 

8 

Yes 

18 

Dead 

Work 

10 

American 

16 

Spinner 

255 

315 

6 

No 

6 

Dead  

Home. 

11 

American 

16 

Spinner  

200 

125 

8 

Yes. 

12 

Away  

Home. 

12 

American 

16 

Spinner 

189 

160 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

Carpenter  

Dead.. 

13 
14 

American  
American  .  .  . 

16 
16 

Spinner  
Spinner.  .. 

282 
250 

330 

120 

7 
3 

No.. 
Yes. 

3 
16 

Laborer  
Fireman  

Home. 
Home. 

a  Estimated  value  of  free  rent. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

VIRGINIA — Concluded. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 
by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 
capi- 
ta 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 
ily- 

Family  number. 

Children  of 

ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 

Earnings  of  — 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

1 

1 
2 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
o'vr 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

ers. 

Un- 
der 

14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

1 

3 
2 

.... 

5 

2 

3 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

4 
2 

3 

1 
1 

2 
4 
1 
3 
2 
2 
3 
2 

2 
3 
1 
2 
3 
4 

3 
1 

9 

8 

9 

3 
3 

4 
4 
8 
9 

10 
6 

6 

3 

8 

12 

7 

4 
5 
6 

7 
9 

7 

5 
5 
3 
5 

6 

4 
3 

6 

4 

5 

2 
2 

2 
4 
5 
4 

7 
2 

3 

2 
5 

4 
5 

3 

5 
4 
4 

7 

4 

3 
4 
2 
3 
4 
5 

3 

2 

$188 

360 
250 

$1,268 

656 

1,088 

185 
309 
200 
137 
336 
210 

989 
513 

998 

218 
343 

394 
1,649 

242 
698 
410 
368 
567 

372 

391 
540 
98 
400 
755 
603 

731 

126 

$1,  456 

$72 

65 

120 

39 
48 
O.K. 

52 
48 
52 

65 
52 

108 

65 
52 

65 
100 

35 
48 
96 
52 
65 

96 

98 
65 
59 
O.  H. 
97 
52 

52 

89 

$3.11 

2.69 

3.41 

2.63 
3.78 
1.90 
2.44 
1.86 
1.36 

3.24 
2.05 

3.44 

4.14 
2.34 

1.67 
5.74 

1.88 
3.98 
2.91 
2.17 
1.91 

1.95 

5.04 
2.81 
1.42 
2.05 
3.71 
2.77 

3.51 
3.28 

12 

13 

14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 

23 

24 
25 

26 

27 

28 
29 
30 
31 
32 

33 

34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 

40 
41 

$45 
233 

S60 
27 

1,121 

1,598 

410 
589 
396 
508 
775 
637 

1,687 
640 

1,073 

646 
974 

1,040 
2,088 

392 
1,036 
907 
790 
895 

710 

1,311 
730 
222 
532 
1,158 
1,008 

731 
511 

$489 

$225 

'$280' 

"i25 
144 
141 

207 

1 
.... 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

.... 

1 
1 
1 

""es" 

13 

8 
6 

127 

75 

78 
11 

13 
205 

1 

"2 
4 

2 
2 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

128 
150 
95 

50 

205 

83 

469 

192 
230 

286 

350 
302 

296. 

3 
5 

1 

1 

2 
1 

50 

337 
234 

187 

81 

1,073 

120 

30 
72 

266 

287 
276 

24 
390 

""56~ 
20 
37 

72 

195 
35 
34 
60 
58 
20 

35 

200 

1 
2 
1 

2 

2 
1 
3 

154 

126 
21 

115 

369 

172 

180 

90 
242 

335 
155 

317 

90 

.... 

1 

1 

72 

175 
116 

345 

1 

1 

63 

188 

134 

165 

350 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

1 
3 

4 
1 
1 
4 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 

1 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

1 
1 
1 

.... 

1  - 
1 
1 
.... 

4 
1 
2 
2 
1 
3 
2 
2 
2 

2 
1 

1 
1 

2 

8 
8 
5 
11 
7 
9 
10 
7 
c7 
6 
7 
5 
6 
6 

5 
3 
4 
5 
4 
7 
5 
4 
5 
4 
3 
4 
3 
5 

$50 
280 
39 
375 
150 
200 
125 
54 



$156 
173 
90 
19 
132 
334 
225 

$108 
147 

287 

$780 
193 
463 
350 
189 
769 
420 
430 
400 
840 
125 
160 
330 
233 

$30 
145 
35 
70 

$1,016 
791 
627 
922 
618 
1,650 
807 
759 
629 
1,499 
470 
1,432 
769 
560 

$182 

$31 
o20 
21 
31 
31 
60 
o27 
o39 
0.  H. 
39 
34 
24 
30 
26 

$2.44 
1.90 
2.41 
1.61 
1.70 
3.53 
1.55 
2.09 
1.73 
4.80 
1.29 
5.51 
2.46 
1.79 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

60 
37 
145 
9 
75 
42 
477 
15 
67 

184 

"W 

130 
50 
269 
93 
130 
210 

"iso" 

315 
210 
175 

"'496' 
214 
123 

22 

115 

Not  reported. 


Including  1  other  member. 
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TABLE  XXX.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 

NORTH  CAROLINA— Continued. 


Family  number 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and  na- 
tivity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Age 

16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 

16 

16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
17 
19 
16 
17 
19 
16 
18 
16 
18 
16 
18 
16 
18 
16 
18 
16 
18 
16 
18 
16 
18 
16 
18 
16 
18 
16 
18 
16 
18 
20 

6] 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past- 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 

write. 

Mos. 
sch'l 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  condi- 
tion of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

15 
16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

41 
42 

43 

44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53- 
54 

55 

American 

Spinner  

226 
230 
300 
275 
293 
250 
167 
212 
260 
300 

100 

•265 
200 
220 
150 
180 
225 
250 
250 
295 
308 
295 
300 
275 
273 
294 
248 
236 
300 
300 
300 
180 
198 
180 
287 
200 
283 
157 
200 
100 
275 
260 
220 
204 
175 
167 
150 
200 
130 
156 
150 
200 
300 
275 
200 
275 
300 
300 
300 

of  free 

$140 
200 
150 
192 
306 
195 
192 
191 
260 
234 

75 

291 
108 
165 
116 
165 
225 
120 
125 
259 
308 
221 
255 
275 
325 
260 
267 
255 
150 
150 
300 
150 
152 
150 
215 
150 
380 
216 
166 
100 
250 
217 
200 
180 
175 
230 
50 
120 
78 
104 
63 
80 
200 
220 
200 
275 
300 
400 
480 

rent. 

3 
3 

(a) 

<j> 

4 
(a) 
(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

3 
5 
1 
(a) 
3 
(a) 
5 
4 
3 
4 

(0) 

2 

(0) 

(2> 
3 
3 

(0) 

(a) 
(a) 

A 

5« 

8 
6 
7 
6 
8 

(0) 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
3 
3 

1 
2 
2 
4 
4 
3 
3 
5 
5 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

No.. 

Dead  .  . 

Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Dead. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Dead. 

Home. 
Home. 
Dead. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home, 
rs. 

American  
American 

Spinner 

No.. 

a. 

Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
(a) 

ft 

(a) 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

s. 
&. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
(a) 

Yes. 
(a) 
(a) 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

12 

(a) 
8 
(a) 

""ie 

(0) 

(a) 
(a) 

(a) 

24 
22 
30 

(0) 

20 

(a) 
6 
16 
33 
60 

^ 

(a) 
(a) 
16 
1 
1 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
36 
45 
59 
5 
10 
20 
28 

Dead 

Spinner  

Blacksmith... 
Teamster  .    ... 
Sweeper  
Farmer  
Speeder  
Farmer 

American 

Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner  

American  
American  
American 

American  
American 

Spinner  
Spinner  

Dead  

American  

Spooler  
Spooler  

Card  -  room 
hand. 
Card  -room 
hand. 
Carpenter  
Dead 

American 

American 

Spooler  
Spooler  

American  
American 

Spooler  
Spooler  

Idle  
Roving  hand.. 
Incapacitated.. 
Speeder  
Laborer 

American 

Spooler  
Reeler  
Reeler  
Weaver 

America'n  

American  

Fireman  
Marker 

Weaver  
Twister  
Creeler  
Weaver  
Spinner  
Spinner  
Weaver  

American  

Incapacitated. 
Laborer 

American  
American  



Carpenter  
Sweeper 

Dead  

American  
American  

American  
American  

Dead 

Spinner  

JFeddler  

Spinner  
Spinner 

•Idle 

Spinner  
Creeler 

•Slasher  tender. 

•Teamster  
•Carpenter  
•Laborer  
|  Deserter  

Spinner  
Spooler 

Spinner  

American  
American  
American  

••••{ 

Spinner  
Spinner 

Weaver  
Spinner 

Spinner 

No 

Spinner  

(a) 
(a) 

(°) 

(a) 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
40 
60 
6 
8 
12 
12 
20 
28 

Spinner  
Spinner.   
Winder  
Winder  
Weaver 

jldle 

American  
American  

••••{ 

::.{ 

Winder  
•Yard  hand  .... 
JDead  

American 

Spooler  

\ 

Winder  
Weaver  
Weaver  
Spinner  

American  
American 

[ 

}ldle 

Spooler  
Winder  
Winder  
Weaver  
Weaver  
Weaver  

Estimated  value 

No 

Yes. 
Yes. 
(«) 

(a) 
(a) 

cln 

10 
14 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

cludin 

Laborer  
Farmer 

American  
a  Not  reported. 

{ 

g  2  other  membe 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued . 

NORTH  CAROLINA— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 
by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 

capi- 
ta 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 
ily. 

Family  number. 

Children  of 

ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 

wage 
earn- 
ers. 

2 

Earnings  of  — 

Other. 

Un- 
der 

10. 

1 
.... 

5 
4 
1 

.... 

10 
to 
13. 

1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 

\, 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
ov'r 

1 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children- 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 

15. 

16 
and 
over. 

4 

$130 

~$i56" 
150 
100 
282 
250 
120 
100 
213 

$140 
200 
150 
192 
306 
590 
682 
191 
260 
639 

75 

1,140 
108 
365 
116 
165 
225 
120 
125 
635 
308 
221 
255 
1,123 
325 
260 

522 
975 
452 

365 
596 
266 
467 
535 
405 
268 
557 
143 
420 
775 

1,180 

$270 
440 
1,059 
867 
1,001 
1,140 
1,202 
620 
523 
978 

781 

1,887 
674 
651 
574 
548 
668 
847 
493 
1,200 
638 
1,144 
961 
1,387 
325 
310 

734 
1,151 

841 

1,042 
1,579 
768 
538 
1,090 
890 
674 
727 
439 
470 
875 

1,500 

$21 
24 
42 
36 
29 
52 
24 
24 
48 
19 

&26 

62 
«>30 
618 
49 
24 
626 
642 
20 
60 
O.K. 
24 
O.K. 
43 
16 
M8 

618 
42 

43 

O.K. 
43 
612 
626 
34 
30 
36 
36 
639 
24 
24 

42 

$1.30 
2.12 
3.39 
1.52 
1.93 
2.44 
3.85 
2.38 
3.35 
3.13 

2.15 

5.18 
1.44 
1.79 
1.23 
1.17 
1.43 
1.81 
1.19 
4.62 
2.04 
3.14 
3.08 
4.45 
3.13 
2.98 

2.02 
2.46 
2.02 

2.50 
2.76 
2.46 
2.07 
2.10 
2.14 
1.85 
2.00 
.94 
1.51 
3.37 

2.88 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

41 
42 

43 

44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 

55 

1 

1 

1 
.... 

1 
1 
2 
.... 

1 
"2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
1 
1 
2 

1 

3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1, 
4 
1 
1 
2 

4 

3 

3 
2 

2 
2 

3 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 
3 

3 

4 
6 
11 
10 
9 
6 
5 
3 
6 

7 

7 
c9 
7 
9 
9 
9 
9 
8 
5 
6 
7 
6 
6 
2 
2 

7 
9 

8 

8 
11 
6 
5 
10 
8 
7 
«7 
9 
6 
5 

10 

3 
4 
4 
4 
7 
5 
3 
2 
4 

3 

6 
5 
4 
4 
5 
3 
6 
3 
4 
2 
5 
3 
5 
1 
1 

3 
5 

5 

4 
4 
5 
3 

7' 
4 
5 
4 
4 
2 
4 

5 

$90 

$700 
450 
206 
100 
390 
270 

40 
100 
138 
200 

$19 
25 
69 

$342 
160 

10 
'     59 
50 
111 

46 

4 
51 
26 
3 

2 

"3" 
1 
4 
2 
4 
3 
2 
.... 

1 
3 

2 
1 

2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 

128 
600 
543 

100 
60 
200 

808 

235 

145 
140 
120 
110 

110 
150 

135 
120 
110 
273 

"175" 
100 

225 

285 
200 
230 
271 

""iso" 

48 
52 
38 
d64 
145 

230 

256 

185 

300 

566 
260 

""eo" 

176 

447 

80 
4 

"'458' 

.... 

| 

50 
162 

126 

14 

220 
148 
12 
46 

3 
1 

1 

1 
5 

1 
1 

2 

1 
3 

50 

2 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

50 

150 

215 

300 
520 
150 

160 

157 
315 
100 

240 
25 

75 

390 
30 
115 

•165 

375 
275 

205 

80 
16 
12 
79 
50 
50 

110 

158 

12 

308 

50 
150 

170 
180 

2 

2 

. 

60 

d  Including  $30  received  from  sale  of  cow. 


Including  1  other  member. 
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TABLE  XXX.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 

NORTH  CAROLINA— Continued. 


Family  number. 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and  na- 
tivity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

f 

Age 

16 
18 
20 
22 
16 
18 
21 
16 
18 
26 
16 
19 
16 
19 
16 
19 
16 
19 
16 
19 
21 
16 
19 
24 
16 
20 
16 
20 
16 
20 
16 
20 
16 
20 
16 
21 
16 
21 
16 
21 
23 
16 
21 
24 
16 
22 
16 
22 
16 
22 
16 
22 
16 
22 
27 
16 
24 
16 
24 
16 
47 
17 
17 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

7 
9 
11 
13 

(2 

(1 

5 
5 
(a) 

« 

8 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
7 
7 
5 
4 
10 
7 
10 
8 
-  9 
2 
3 
2 
7 
2 
3 
5 
5 
4 
6 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

(1 

11 

(•) 

(a) 
(a) 

(0) 

6 

7 
5 
8 
8 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

(0) 

4 
4 
8 

8 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
sch' 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  condi- 
tion of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

56 

57 

58 

59 
60 
61 
62 

63 

64 

65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 

72 

73 

74 
75 

76 

77 

78 

79 
80 

81 
82 
83 

Winder... 

290 
290 
290 
290 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
260 
240 
250 
250 
295 
282 
300 
150 
250 
250 
208 
240 
240 
240 
200 
150 
203 
278 
234 
260 
288 
,288 
273 
280 
212 
250 
156 
207 
286 
287 
297 
300 
300 
275 
299 
286 
250 
200 
293 
287 
263 
213 
288 
288 
288 
298 
'226 
300 
300 
250 
285 
290 
230 

$377 
377 
377 
377 
300 
300 
375 
270 
270 
405 
215 
199 
180 
180 
221 
282 
375 
150 
250 
185 
250 
250 
190 
300 
150 
125 
169 
242 
117 
195 
192 
192 
243 
265 
107 
178 
182 
345 
317 
287 
370 
300 
350 
275 
299 
286 
330 
255 
235 
287 
230 
193 
173 
216 
216 
300 
304 
270 
240 
140 
285 
186 
207 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
(a) 
(a) 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

6 
6 

8 
8 

(0) 

(a) 

(°) 
12 
18 
24 
(a) 

(?2 

12 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Dead.. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Dead.. 

Winder  

American 

( 

Winder  
Winder  
Spinner 

^Carpenter  
Idle  

Spooler  

American 

1 

Drawer-in  
Spinner  
Spinner  
Winder 

1 
••••{ 

\Dead 

Spinner  

American  

Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner  

[•Farmer 

[Deserter  
i-Carpenter  

•Clerk 

American  
American 

...:\ 

Speeder  
Reeler.  ... 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

"  "  "26" 
40 
20 
20 
24 
8 
32 
32 

Reeler  
Spinner  
Spinner 

American  . 

Spinner  

Laborer  

Spinner 

Spinner  
Spinner  

American  
American 

( 

Spinner  

Spooler  
Spinner  

No.. 

j-Driver 

No.. 

1 

American 

Spinner  
Spooler  

No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
(a) 
(a) 
(o) 
(o) 

(°) 
(a) 

No.. 
Yes. 

(0) 

(a) 
(a) 

a. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 

15 
15 
30 
30 
12 
20 
7 
12 
4 
6 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

(0) 

(a) 

„ 

12 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

w 

8 
33 
27 
32 
45 
(a) 

w 

(a), 

(«) 
12 
(a) 

VCarpenter  
j  Farmer  

American  

Twister  
Weaver  

American  

Quill  cutter... 

jcattle  dealer.. 
Farmer 

American  
American 

....< 

Spinner  

Spooler  
Weaver  

JDead  
loead  

Idle 

American  
American 

Weaver  
Spinner  . 

Spinner  
Spooler  

Spinner  
Weaver 

Spinner  
Spinner  

Car  conductor, 
jldle 

American.. 

Winder  
Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner  

1 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Dead.. 

Home. 
Home. 

••••[ 

Spinner  
Weaver  

JDead 

American  . 

Weaver  
Spooler 

Farmer 

Spinner 

American. 

Weaver.  .. 

Slasher  tender. 
Boss,  card  room 

Laborer  

Engineer  
Idle... 

Drawer-in  
Drawer-in  
Spooler 

American  

American  
American.. 

\ 

Reeler  
Spinner  
Spooler  
Spooler 

American.  .  . 

Spinner... 

Not  reported. 


b  Including  1  other  member. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

NORTH  CAROLINA— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 
by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 

capi- 
ta 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 
ily. 

Family  number. 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

9 

6 

8 

7 
9 
67 
3 

7 

8 

10 

9 
9 
5 
5 
7 
4 

8 

10 

9 

7 
6 
8 

8 

7 
9 

5 

4 
5 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

16 
and 
o'vr 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der. 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

2 

4 

3 

3 

2 
4 
2 
2 

4 

4 

3 
3 
3 

2 
2 
3 
3 

3 

3 

2 
3 
2 
3 

4 

3 
4 

3 

1 

2 

5 

5 

3 

4 
7 
4 
3 

6 

5 

6 
5 
5 
3 
3 
5 
3 

5 

5 

5 
4 
3 
3 

5 

5 
5 

4 

3 
3 

$315 
436 

$1,508 

975 

945 

414 
935 
503 
525 

880 

1,046 

400 
411 
520 
384 
508 
585 
746 

974 

925 

585 
835 
522 
708 

798 

1,084 
1,000 

425 

186 
407 

$96 

25 
182 

50 
35 
12 

10 

222 

60 
74 
125 
144 

$1,919 

*1,556 

1,127 

812 
1,737 
630 
737 

1,465 

1,418 

790 
1,029 
1,105 
728 
708 
952 
769 

1,351 

1,200 

1,377 
1,120 
769 
773 

1,057 

1,617 
1,505 

758 

796 
629 

$299 
90 

$39 

42 

39 

18 
0.  H. 

26 
c!2 

30 

c24 

81' 

cl8 
31 
31 
43 
48 
42 

29 

42 

42 
26 
43 
30 

31 

42 
c50 

c27 

26 
ci2 

$4.10 

4.99 

2.71 

2.23 
3.71 
1.73 
4.72 

4.02 

3.41 

1.52 
2.20 
2.36 
2.80 
2.72 
2.62 
3.70 

3.25 

2.31 

2.94 
3.08 
2.46 
1.86 

2.54 

4.44 
3.22 

2.92 

3.83 
2.42 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 
62 

63 

64 

65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 

72 

73 

74 
75 
76 

77 

78 

79 
80 

81 

82 
83 

$120 

2 
1 

2 

1 
2 
1 

$203 
72 
38 

195 
180 
54 

125 

14 

500 

200 
450 

150 

10 
357 
390 
200 
200 
277 

1 

1 
1 

1 

360 

2 
2 
2 

1 
1 

1 

2 
2 
1 
1 

120 

187 

200 

201 
156 

70 

139 

228 

1 

.... 

59 

31 
23 

38 

90 

26 
65 
50 
65 

159 

23 
130 

93 

90 
22 

2 

2 

3 
1 

2 

1 
1 

2 

2 

1 
1 

2 
2 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

339 

65 
194 

120 

194 
220 

150 

378 



151 

183 
40 

138 

158 
276 

197 

100 

210 
375 

100 
330 

300 

140 

190 
200 

.... 

.... 

Estimated  value  of  free  rent. 
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TABLE  XXX.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 

NORTH  CAROLINA— Continued. 


Family  number. 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and  na- 
tivity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 

past 
year. 

Earn 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write 

Mos. 
sch'l 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  condi- 
tion of  — 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 

105 

106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 

117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 

126 

127 
128 
129 

American  
American  . 



17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 

17 

17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 

11 

18 
17 
18 
17 
18 
17 
19 
17 
19 
17 
19 
17 
19 
17 
19 
17 
19 
17 

19 
25 
29 
17 
20 
17 
20 
17 
20 

Spinner 

225 
300 
293 
251 
300 
250 
275 
223 
200 
285 
297 
300 
300 
300 
200 
286 
300 
180 
170 
303 
185 

285 

250 
240 
270 
280 
250 
250 
290 
298 
230 
213 
200 
249 
85 
181 
200 
250 
270 
294 
277 
260 
260 
300 
300 
216 
300 
125 
125 
250 
250 
298 

290 
306 
30 
208 
300 
250 
2tiO 
298 
300 

$190 
300 
148 
187 
375 
132 
206 
290 
105 
171 
267 
375 
300 
234 
160 
343 
290 
158 
171 
272 
167 

230 

180 
225 
203 
350 
188 
188 
246 
288 
278 
175 
215 
130 
55 
175 
190 
250 
270 
318 
305 
234 
208 
188 
375 
150 
300 
50 
50 
420 
420 
348 

322 
306 
36 
156 
225 
225 
260 
298 
312 

7 
4 
(a) 
3 
9 
5 
7 
8 
8 
1 
5 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
5 
10 
4 
6 
3 

(e} 

6 

5 
6 
5 
6 
4 
4 
4 
4 
6 
3 
2 
2 
(a) 

4 
8 
11 
9 
10 
7 
10 
9 
9 
5 
5 

8* 

9 
5 

10 
12 
12 

8 
8 
5 

7 

(0) 

(a) 

Yes 

Yes 

& 

Yes 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
No.. 
No.. 

(a) 
(a) 

^ 
No.. 

Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

£. 

Yes. 

No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

&. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
(a) 
/a) 

8 
35 
(a) 
16 
8 

Roving  hand. 
Filling  carrier 
Engineer  
Incapacitated 
Form  wrapper 
Dead 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Dead.. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Work  . 
Home. 
Home 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Dead.. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Weaver 

American 

Drawer-in  
Speeder  
•  Winder 

American 

American 

American  

Spinner  

American  

Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner 

3 

24 
4 
16 
2 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

"'is' 

7 
28 
38 

(?o 

2 

1 
5 
18 
16 
5 
18 
36 
12 
5 
16 
30 
40 

(0)8 
4 
3 
...„ 

12 
24 
32 
10 
8 
13 
13 
18 
20 
3 
3 
60 

30 

28 
48 
4 
6 
19 
16 
(a) 
(a) 

Laborer  
Overseer.... 
Dead  

American 

American  

American 

American  

Spinner  

Incapacitated 
Teamster  
Incapacitated. 
Laborer 

American 

Spinner  
Spinner 

American 

American  . 

Spinner.     .  . 

American 

Spinner  
Spinner  

American  
American 

Filling  carrier. 
Bale  opener.  .. 
Section  hand.. 
Dead 

Spinner 

American  
American 



Spooler  

Spooler  

American 

Spooler 

Yarn  inspector 
Card-room 
hand. 
Picker-room 
hand. 
Deserter 

American  
American  
American  



Spooler  

Spooler  

Spooler  

American 

Spooler  

Overseer.  
Roller  co  verer. 
Lapper  tender. 
Teamster 

American 

Weaver. 

American  

Weaver  

American 

Winder...     . 

American 

Reeler  
Weaver  

Farmer  
Dead 

American 

American 

Reeler 

Dead  
Dead 

American  .  . 

Spinner  

American  
American 



Speeder  . 

Farmer 

Fringer  
Spinner  

Bleacher 

American. 

\ 

•Weaver 

American 

\ 

1 

Finisher  
Reeler  

American  

'   '( 
{ 

Reeler  
Spinner  

•Dead  
[Teamster  

American  
American  
American  ...  . 

\ 

:: 

Spinner  
Winder 

Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner  

[Driver  

[Overseer  

American 

I 

Weaver  
Spinner  

American  
American  

American 

I 

Reeler  
Spinner  
Spooler  
Winder  

[Gin  runner  
[incapacitated  . 

Dead  
Farmer  

Winder. 

Packer,   ciga- 
rettes. 

American  

j 

Warper... 

Weaver  

Spinner  

American  
American  

I 

Spinner  
Spinner 

Dead  
{•Folder  

Winder 

Weaver  
Spooler... 

«Not  reported. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE-Continued. 


NORTH  CAROLINA— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tainec 
by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 

past 
year. 

Per 
capi- 
ta 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 
ily. 

| 

a 

_>> 

£ 

84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 

105 

106 

107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 

117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 

126 

127 
128 
129 

Children  of 
ages— 

To 
tal 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

3 
4 
3 
3 
3 
2 
4 
5 
3 
3 
2 
7 
4 
5 
5 
5 
6 
4 
3 
6 
4 

6 

5 
5 
4 
5 
4 
3 
4 
2 
1 
3 
2 

5 
5 
4 
6 
4 
5 
5 
4 
3 

6 

4 
4 
3 

Earnings  of  — 

Other 

Un 
der 
10. 

3 

"i" 

2 

"4" 
4 

"Y 

10 
to 
13. 

.... 

"i* 
i 

i 

2 
1 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
o'vr 

1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
3 
1 
2 
1 

3 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
3 

5 

2 
3 
2 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Chlldren- 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
.... 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

"i" 

i 

i 

3 
1 
1 

1 

1 

2 
1 

6 
9 
5 

6 
8 
4 
9 
11 
4 
7 
4 
9 
7 
9 
7 
10 
8 
9 
7 
12 
6 

8 

7 
8 
8 
8 
9 
5 
c5 
3 
2 
10 
6 

9 
8 
6 
9 
6 
9 
11 
9 
6 

7 

8 

7 
5 

$116 
300 

182 

$168 
418 
200 
74 

"iis" 

226 
165 
174 
254 
525 
300 
334 
200 
327 
313 
220 
177 
297 

240 

200 
190 
135 

210 

$190 
300 
148 
497 
375 
132 
206 
555 
165 
171 
267 
681 
619 
234 
410 
593 
290 
158 
171 
428 
167 

230 

180 
225 
203 
650 
188 
188 
996 
573 
278 
363 
215 

521 
365 
520 
623 
442 
563 
450 
100 
1,095 

1,387 

381 
765 
610 

$35 
66 
45 
407 
101 
117 
184 
323 
36 
52 
44 
90 

$509 
1,074 
575 
978 
1,187 
372 
719 
1,959 
513 
672 
565 
1,646 
1,219 
1,112 
1,051 
1,405 
1,096 
920 
567 
1,415 
841 

1,161 

785 
831 
1,055 
1,458 
900 
448 
1,462 
588 
288 
814 
676 

963 
697 
851 
1,893 
1,044 
1,406 
1,179 
535 
1,236 

1,646 

988 
855 
959 

$26 
33 
42 
72 
39 
36 
650 
636 
O.K. 
O.K. 
31 
60 
60 
24 
636 
43 
42 
O.K. 
b  24 
29 
624 

626 

620 
626 
31 
42 
636 
630 
39 
42 
18 
O.K. 
O.K. 

62 
24 
22 
35 
39 
34 
630 
26 
39 

52 

O.  H. 

30 

78 

$1.96 
2.29 
2.21 
3.13 
2.85 
1.79 
1.54 
3.42 
2.47 
1.85 
2.72 
3.52 
3.35 
2.38 
2.89 
2.70 
2.63 
1.97 
1.56 
2.27 
2.70 

2.79 

2.16 
2.00 
2.54 
3.50 
1.92 
1.72 
5.62 
3.77 
2.77 
1.57 
2.17 

2.06 
1.68 
2.73 
4.04 
3.35 
3.00 
2.06 
1.14 
3.96 

4.52 

2.38 
2.35 
3.69 

"  "$235" 

537 

$174 
123 
156 
195 
147 

60 
660 

275 

i 

"3" 
.1 

3 
1 
3 
2 
5 
1 

2 

3 

2 
2 
2 

4 

2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

1 
2 
2 

1 
2 
1 

285 

165 

300 
234 
150 
270 
273 
162 
120 
332 
190 

240 

245 
140 
94 
130 
276 

76 
19 

250 
200 
104 
175 
285 

60 
91 
111 
45 
95 
99 
45 
184 

76 

20 
51 
150 
160 
136 
60 
50 
15 
10 
226 
100 

8 

""141" 

313 
300 

375 

"225" 
473 
308 
300 
40 



$140 

"lie" 

442 
"*26i" 

160 

4 
1 

2 
2 
1 
2 

2 

2 

1 
2 
1 

225 
361 

316 
200 

123 
15 

258 

118 

132 

135 

176 
730 
166 
188 
230 
60 

20 

159 
100 
75 
93 

141 
9 

90 

40 
40 

19 

125 

271 

381 
336 
405 
206 
375 

3 
4 
3 

2 

1 
2 
1 
1 

1 
2 

1 

175 

200 

177 

80 

250 

217 
50 

300 

309 

6  Estimated  value  of  free  rent. 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 62 


c  Including  1  other  member. 
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TABLE  XXX.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 

NORTH    CAROLINA— Continued. 


Family  number. 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and  na- 
tivity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Age 

Occupation  or  • 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 

year. 

260 
156 
275 

48 
264 
288 
48 
280 
200 
260 
250 
260 
266 
260 
228 
248 
248 
248 
220 
230 
240 
296 
300 
275 
275 
60 
250 
306 
288 
300 
300 
200 
248 
290 
285 
300 
240 
273 
250 
306 
200 
251 
200 
200 
285 
225 
308 
240 

150 
250 
280 
265 
308 
287 
240 
190 
200 
250 

300 
240 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
sch'l 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  condi- 
tion of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

130 
131 

132 
133 
134 

135 
136 

137 
138 

139 

140 
141 

142 

143 

144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 

157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 

167 
168 

f 

17 
20 
17 

20 
26 
17 
21 
17 
21 
17 
21 
17 
21 
22 
17 
21 
22 
25 
17 
21 
25 
17 
23 
17 
23 
24 
26 
17 
25 
17 
27 
17 
28 
17 
28 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 

18 
18 

Weaver  

$221 
150 
200 

67 
350 
216 
36 
200 
150 
2bO 
250 
91 
133 
130 
142 
200 
200 
200 
220 
200 
225 
270 
370 
206 
239 
45 
187 
200 
240 
225 
225 
150 
225 
319 
314 
351 
240 
314 
225 
300 
88 
195 
185 
150 
235 
260 
108 
216 

120 
250 
199 
215 
320 
430 
225 
150 
150 
188 

400 
132 

6 
6 
(6) 

(b) 

(5> 

6 
4 
4 
(0) 

(2> 
2 

2 
5 
6 
8 
12 
7 
7 
7 
(<>) 

<>> 

9 
9 
9 
9 
8 
(6) 

!? 

15 
9 
12 

V 

<•> 

8 
2 
2 
6 
3 
1 

(6) 
9 
5 

,oA 
1 

3 
7 
(6) 
2 
3 
2 
6 

7 

7 

Yes. 
Yes. 

(6) 

(*) 

(*) 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
(b) 
(ft) 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
(b) 
(&) 
Yes, 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
(0) 
1») 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
(6) 
No.. 
(6) 
Yes. 
No 

6 
6 
(") 

(b) 

(6i 
36 

56 
12 
24 
(*) 

(»6 
8 
8 
20 
30 
20 
20 
3 
23 
25 
(6) 

<i 

20 
24 
27 
14 
18 
(>) 
(b) 
20 
20 
4 

^Driver  

>Cloth-room 
J    hand. 

[•Bale  opener... 
[•Yarn  inspector 
\Dead... 

Home. 
Home. 

Dead.. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Dead.. 

American  

••"I 

Drawer-in  
Weaver  

Weaver 

American  
American  
American  

1 
....{ 

Weaver  

Spinner  
Spinner  

Spooler  
Spooler  

Weaver  

American  
American.  . 

1 

Spinner  

/ 
Idle 

Spinner.  .  . 

Spinner  

Bricklayer  

[incapacitated  . 
>Sweeper 

Spinner. 

Spooler  

American 

Spooler  
Reeler  

Spooler  

Reeler 

American 

( 

Reeler  . 

Spinner  

American.  . 

') 

Spooler  
Spooler  

[Farmer  

Spinner  

American  

I 

Spooler  
Reeler 

\Carpenter  
Elevator  man. 
Sweeper  

Winder  

American  
American  

....{ 
{ 

Spooler  

Spooler 

Spinner  

American  

I 
{ 

Reeler  

\Incapacitated  . 
Driver  

American  

I 

Spinner  

(b) 
11 

(% 

American 

Painter  

American  

Spinner  

Watchman  ... 
Carpenter.  ... 
Weaver  
Carpenter.  ... 
Miller  
Dead  

American 

American  

Spooler 

American 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

15 
16 
20 

American.. 

Spinner 

American 

American.  . 

Spinner 

Farmer  
Roving  hand.. 
Measurer  

American 

Spooler 

No 

American.  . 

Spooler 

(<>) 
Yes. 
No 

(b) 
9 

American 

Spooler 

Filling  carrier. 
Draw-frame 
tender. 
Farmer 

American.. 

Spooler  
Spooler 

American 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
(') 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yea. 

40 
16 
45 
18 
20 
(b) 
18 
25 
40 
20 

16 
12 

American 

Spooler 

Dead  

American  
American  . 

Winder  .. 

Case  maker  .  .  . 
Dead  

Winder 

American 

Weaver 

Farmer  

American 

Weaver 

Carpenter  
Dead  

American  
American 

Reeler 

Reeler  
Warper  
Cloth-room 
hand. 
Quiller 

Laborer.  .  .  
Oiler  

American  

Away 

American 

Dead  

American... 

Knitting  mill. 

Carpenter  

a  Including  1  other  member. 


b  Not  reported. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

NOBTH  CAROLINA— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 

by 

chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 
capi- 
ta 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 
ily- 

C 

Un- 
der 
10. 

2 
2 
2 

hild 
age 

10 
to 
13. 

ren  c 
s— 

14 
and 
15. 

f 

16 
and 
ov'r 

To- 
tal. 

"8 
8 

8 
6 
4 

10 
9 

9 

7 

7 

8 
6 
9 

5 

8 
9 
91 
oil 
8 
9 
8 
4 

To- 
tal 

wage 
earn- 
ers. 

3 
5 

5 
4 
3 

5 
6 

7 
4 

5 

4 
5 
4 

2 

6 
6 
5 
8 
4 
5 
5 
3 

Earnings  of  — 

Other 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

1 
2 

1 

1 
2 

2 
3 

2 
2 
3 

4 
4 

6 
2 

4 

3 

2 
3 

3 

4 
2 
1 
5 
1 
2 
3 
1 

$111 
250 

142 
208 

$371 
617 

252 
350 
810 

354 

742 

1,360 
640 

677 

440 
450 
750 

633 

1,763 
470 
314 
1,306 
300 
185 
438 
185 
330 
235 
430 
438 
456 

360 
530 
199 
215 
320 
780 
225 
150 
150 
188 

400 

132 

$83 
90 

115 

80 

$565 
1,107 

783 
828 
810 

491 
1,747 

1,744 
1,238 

1  317 

$38 
O.  H. 

36 
c30 
6.  H. 

20 
33 

«39 
42 

0.  H. 

34 
24 
30 

29 

42 
30 
29 
47 
52 
60 
60 
24 
O.H. 
24 
34 
O.H. 
c24 

O.H. 
c24 
26 

47 
90 
72 
c26 
O.H. 
42 
42 

31 
66 

$1.36 
2,66 

1.88 
2.65 
3.89 

.94 
3.73 

3.73 
3.40 

3.62 

2.83 
3.67 
2.25 

2.43 

5.52 
1.97 
2.40 
3.45 
2.46 
.88 
2.30 
3.17 
3.79 
2.38 
2.26 
2.53 
2.10 

1.94 
4.07 
2.10 
2.83 
3.09 
4.97 
2.01 
1.51 
1.85 
1.66 

3.48 
2.91 

$150 

199 
190 

$242 

$75 

420 

1 
1 

2 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

2 
1 
1 

42 

80 
170 
95 

15 
100 

289 
86 

735 

531 
380 

2 

420 
C40 

300 
300 
245 

92 

1 
1 

1 
2 

154 
300 

284 
20 
60 

1,178 
1,145 
1,055 

633 

2,296 
920 
1,124 
1,974 
1,022 
411 
956 
660 
985 
1,115 
1,060 
1,053 
874 

906 
1.059 
1,092 
588 
964 
1,550 
836 
709 
868 
779 

724 

907 

136 
121 
320 

993 
30 

75 

"3" 

"i" 

2 

1 

1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
? 

3 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

300 
50 
203 
350 
259 
50 
225 

230 
400 
205 
188 
264 
44 
115 

"iso" 

184 
140 

"iixj" 

376 
242 
270 
207 
140 
214 
355 
120 

90 
215 

3 

332 
130 
194 
118 
70 
122 
180 
135 
153 
100 
120 

238 
270 
122 
131 
30 
95 
430 
36 
75 
451 

189 
200 

70 

'"ijje" 

5 
14 
108 
10 
175 
35 
05 
55 
48 

108 
69 
120 

"'iS4~ 
3 
41 

49 
68 
20 

45 
60 

143 

$343 

"s 

2 
2 
3 

3 

4 
.... 

"3" 
5 
2 
2 

.... 

1 
2 
2 

1 
1 

2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
.... 

4 

1 
1 

.... 

1 

1 

.... 
2 

1 

1 
1 

3 
1 

1 

2 
1 
2 
2 

2 

2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
2 

5 
9 
9 

8 
8 

9 
5 
10 
4 
6 
6 
8 
9 
9 
9 

4 
6 

4 
4 
6 
6 
4 

5 
4 
5 
3 
4 
5 
5 
4 
6 
7 

3 
4 

300 
250 
192 
120 
250 

200 

36 
200 

132 

226 

275 





160 

465 

260 
220 





300 

20 

Estimated  value  of  free  rent. 
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TABLE  XXX.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK- 
CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 

NORTH  CAROLIN A— Continued. 


Family  number. 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 

family. 

Race  and  na- 
tivity. 

Yrs. 
in 
U.S. 

Age 

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 

18 
19 
18 
19 
21 
18 
20 
18 
20 
21 
18 

21 
18 
21 
23 
18 
22 
23 
18 

23 
18 

23 

18 
23 
25 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
20 
19 
20 
19 
21 
19 
21 
19 
21 
22 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 

since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 

read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
sch'l 

tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  condi- 
tion of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

169 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 

178 
179 

180 
181 
182 

183 
184 
185 
186 

187 

188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
193 
194 
195 
196 
197 
198 
199 

200 
201 
202 
203 

204 

American 

Spooler  

235 
295 
263 
250 

80 
240 

288 
250 
250 

228 
265 
156 
250 
156 
280 
167 
280 
280 
280 
287 

287 
300 
300 
237 
260 
150 
260 
306 

200 
300 

300 
271 
259 
80 
294 
224 
290 
250 
245 
276 
166 
250 
300 
300 
225 
191 
259 
301 
280 
295 
287 
300 
270 
270 
265 
228 
282 

$300 
295 
263 
288 
106 
320 
312 
200 
300 

139 
214 
190 
275 
156 
250 
250 
210 
250 
225 
287 

359 
225 
300 
237 
260 
150 
322 
215 

165 
300 

300 
246 
244 
75 
330 
146 
247 
220 
232 
184 
305 
200 
225 
270 
230 
168 
347 
450 
280 
295 
287 
300 
270 
270 
185 
196 
282 

2 

8 
10 
8 
2 
11 
1 
6 

2 

2 

6 
6 
6 
8 
10 

4 

9 
6 

13 
5 
5 
5 
6 
3 
5 
5 

2 

7 

12 
4 
3 
5 
5 

8 
8 
6 
9 
9 

N( 
(b 
Nc 
N< 
Nc 
Y< 
Yt 
Y 
Y( 

Yt 
Y( 

(b 
(b 

9, 

Ye 
Ye 
Ye 

Ye 

(b 

(b 
(b 
(l 

(b 
Ye 

Yc 
Yt 

Ye 
Ye 
Ye 
Ye 
No 
Ye 
Ye 
Ye 

Ye 

Ye 

11 

Ye 
Ye 
Ye 
Ye 

(b 

; 
(? 

Ye 
Ye 

No 
No 
No 

).. 

) 
).  . 
).. 
).. 

is. 
is. 
is. 

iS. 

is. 
>s. 

) 

s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 

) 

) 

I 

s. 

s. 
s. 

s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 

s. 

s. 
s. 

s. 
s. 

s. 
s. 
s. 

s. 

s. 
s. 

Idle 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Dead.. 

Home. 

American  

Weaver  
Spinner  
Spinner 

4 
24 

Incapacitated  . 
Idle 

American 

American  
American  

Dead 

Spinner  
Fringer 

Slubber  

American  
American  
American  
American  

;::;; 

Blacksmith... 
Dead 

Spooler  

Reeler  
Smash  fixer... 

Winder  
Reeler 

1 

2 
2 

8 

(\ 

2 
2 
1 
1 
P 

I 
1 

3 
1 

1 

2 
2 
3 
1 
1 

3 

2 

2 

81 

6 
6 

8 

8 

G 
4 
0 
6 
0 

0 
Q 

% 

2 
4 
4 
D 
[) 
J 
1 
3 

S 
i 

Deserter 

Cloth-room 
hand. 

^Roving  hand.. 
1-Deserter 

American  
American  

American 

::! 

Spooler  

Spooler 

Spooler  

pead.... 

Winder 

Winder  

American 

I 
j 

Spinner  

Icarder  

Spinner  

American. 

i 

Winder  
Cloth  -room 
hand. 
Warper 

Merchant  . 

American  
American  
American 

1 

Dead 

Spinner  

Spinner.  
Spinner  

Hostler 

Weaver  

Weaver 

Weaver  

Carpenter  

D  r  a  w-frame 
tender. 

•Packer 

Card  -room 
hand. 
Winder.   . 

American 

i 

Spooler 

Spooler  
Finisher  

American 

i 

Folder 

American 

i 

Fringer  

Deserter  

Spinner 

Spinner 

Packer 

American  
American  
American 

Spinner  
Spooler 

Bobbin  carrier. 
Incapacitated.. 
Sweeper  

Spooler  

American  

Weaver  
Weaver  
Reeler  

Farmer  
Weaver 

American  
American 

Laborer  .  .  . 

American  

Drawer-in  
Spinner  
Weaver  
Speeder  

Dead  
Dead 

American  
American  

American  
American  

:: 

14 
24 
5 
5 

18 
24 
4 
0 
p 

Idle  

Packer  
1  Weaver... 

Weaver  

Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner  

^Incapacitated.. 

American  
American  

•••i 

Spinner  
Spooler 

^Carpenter  
^Cobbler... 

Spooler  
Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner  

a  Estimated  value  of  free  rent. 
b  Not  reported. 


Including  1  other  member. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

NORTH  CAROLINA— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 
by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 
capi- 
ta 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 
ily. 

Family  number. 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of  — 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

1 
1 
1 

16 
and 
ov'r 

2 
2 
2 

1 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 

2 
3 

2 
3 
4 

3 
3 

3 
3 

4 

3 

3 
1 
3 
2 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der. 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

2 
2 
3 

2 
1 

2 

9 
8 
10 
e3 
4 
5 
3 
4 
6 

10 
5 

4 
7 
12 

5 
6 

8 
5- 

6 

6 
9 
8 
11 
7 
10 
7 
6 
5 
3 

5 
3 
3 
1 
3 
4 
2 
2 
3 

5 
4 

3 
6 
6 

4 
4 

5 
4 

5 

4 
5 
5 
4 
5 
5 
4 
5 
2 
2 

$440 

$190 
270 
211 

$570 
570 
499 
288 
394 
660 
499 
490 
430 

353 

621 

500 
685 
1,145 

762 
732 

660 
1,060 

$85 
100 
155 
96 
d!94 
5 
3 

$1,285 
940 
865 
384 
917 
965 
502 
490 
594 

1,004 
871 

745 
1,205 
1,928 

852 
1,162 

1,351 
1,335 

1,212 

1,296 
770 
920 
1,047 
1,291 
911 
871 
906 
602 
332 
440 
667 

1,256 
1,335 
1,178 

877 

1,305 

$140 

a  $20 
24 
31 
21 
a  18 
62 
29 
23 
42 

48 
48 

24 
30 

84 

42 
72 

34 

48 

78 

38 
60 
o24 
a  30 
34 
O.H. 
41 
a  30 
42 
a  12 
48 
48 

62 
42 
38 
a  27 

31 

152.75 
2.26 
1.66 
2.46 
4.41 
3.71 
3.22 
2.36 
1.90 

1.93 
3.35 

3.  58 
3.31 
3.09 

3.28 
3.72 

3.25 
5.13 

3.88 

4.15 
1.65 
2.21 
1.83 
3.55 
1.75 
2.39 
2.90 
2.32 
2.13 
2.12 
3.21 

3i02 
2.33 
2.52 
4.22 

3.14 

169 
17C 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 

178 
179 

180 
181 
182 

183 
184 

185 
186 

187 

188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
193 
194 
195 
196 
197 
198 
199 

200 
201 
202 
203 

204 

.... 

$329 
300 

"see" 

82 

.... 

.... 

1 

3 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

144 

189 

20 
«201 

196 

101 

160 
250 

200 
175 

258 

56 

245 
416 

45 
80 
25 

50 
70 

82 

3 
2 

1 

1 
1 
1 

245 
500 

20 

40 

360 

459 
275 

275 

150 

100 
330 

296 

165 
244 
32 
380 
75 

852 

818 
364 
247 
720 
557 
354 
305 
516 
225 
270 
430 
288 

797 
865 
587 
540 

873 

85 

183 
15 
49 
125 
75 
50 
29 
100 
17 
12 
10 
112 

.... 

3 
3 

"3" 

1 

2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 

1 

295 

218 
193 



64 
171 

52 
255 
106 

109 
260 
150 
198 
96 
143 
90 
360 

206 
305 
89 
200 

"  "$365" 

45 
91 

2 
1 

.... 

50 

2 
2 
2 

3 

2 
2 

4 

4 

4 

c8 
11 
9 
4 

8 

2 
3 

4 

6 
4 
3 

7 

100 
94 

111 
140 

267 
265 

1 
2 
3 

1 
2 

1 

1 
2 
1 
1 

2 



30 

194 
350 
215 

90 
90 
37 

67 

286 
300 

38 

327 

d  Including  $30  received  from  sale  of  cow  and  $82  from  sale  of  horse  and  buggy. 
e  Including  $151  received  from  sale  of  land . 
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TABLE  XXX.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK- 
CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 

NORTH  CAROLINA— Continued. 


Family  number. 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and  na- 
tivity. 

Yrs. 
in 
U.S. 

Age 

19 
22 
19 
23 
19 
23 
34 
19 
24 
19 
28 
19 
30 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 

20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
21 
20 
21 
20 
22 
22 
24 
20 
24 
20 
25 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
23 
21 
25 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
24 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 

past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

$132 
148 
230 
250 
190 
219 
292 
170 
170 
289 
281 
285 
470 
163 
296 
270 
278 
210 
210 
120 
85 
86 

160 
337 
65 
315 
235 
222 
297 
239 
174 
162 
214 
188 
300 
261 
100 
25 
250 
340 
290 
175 
357 
195 
78 
215 
290 
165 
186 
360 
298 
120 
300 
285 
234 
250 
303 
300 
250 
275 
275 

Yrs. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
sch'l 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  condi- 
tion of  — 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

205 
206 

207 

208 
209 

210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
215 
216 
217 
218 
219 

220 
221 
222 
223 
224 
225 

226 
227 

228 

229 

230 

231 
232 
233 
234 
235 
236 
237 

238 

239 

240 
241 
242 
243 
244 
245 
246 
247 

248 

American  

/ 

Spinner  
Spooler  
Weaver  

220 
246 
255 
306 
230 
292 
292 
225 
170 
275 
225 
285 
282 
250 
254 
300 
286 
230 
300 
103 
100 
72 

174 
225 
90 
308 
290 
252 
297 
239 
290 
270 
285 
250 
275 
290 
200 
26 
302 
296 
308 
160 
290 
260 
78 
215 
290 
225 
248 
300 
298 
200 
200 
285 
234 
250 
303 
300 
250 
250 
250 

5 
5 
9 
13 
5 
10 
21 
9 
14 
(a) 

(0) 

(°) 

$ 
'? 

10 
3 

ft 

(°i 

3 

5 
1 
7 
8 
11 
(a) 

V 

11 
10 
11 
10 
(•) 
3 
3 
(a) 
(a) 

2 
(•) 

9 
(a) 

(0) 

6 
13 
10 
10 
12 
12 
8 
6 
11 
(a) 
14 
8 
14 
14 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
(a) 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
Yes. 
(a) 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

&. 
&. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
(a) 

(o) 
No.. 
No.. 
No 

"'16' 
16 
16 
35 
30 
25 
8 
8 
(a) 

w 

(0) 

[i 

W3 

1 

18 

^ 
"4 

JLapper  tender, 
[idle 

Home. 
Dead.. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
•  Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

American 

I 

American  

••••[ 

Weaver  
Weaver  
Twister  
Weaver  
Spinner  
Spinner  
Reeler  

•Dead 

American  

[Fanner 

American 

...< 

JDead 

Heeler  
Spooler  

j-Carpenter  

Sweeper  
Oiler 

American 

-•••[ 

Seamstress  
Spooler 

American  

Spooler  

American  
American  

Spinner  
Spooler  

Carpenter... 
Dead.... 

American 

Spooler  
Spinner  

Roving  carrier. 
Carpenter  
Dead 

American..  .  . 

American 

Spooler 

American  . 

Spooler  

Laborer  
Quill  -  thread 
cutter. 
Waste  hand.  .  . 
Dead 

American 

Spooler  

American  

Spooler  

Spinner 

12 
28 
20 
8 
12 

I? 

15 

18 

American 

Sewer  

Carpenter  
Carder 

American  
American 

Spinner 

Spinner  

Blacksmith... 
Carpenter  

[Farmer  

American 

Spinner 

American  

Reeler  

American  

Spinner  

JTeamster  

American  - 

Spinner 

Driver  

Spinner  

No.. 

\ 

Speeder  
Weaver  

No 
Yes. 
No.. 

(a) 

\Idle 

Weaver  

! 

Weaver  
Spinner  

Yes. 
(°) 

a. 

Yes. 

(a) 

Yes. 
Yes. 
(a) 
(a) 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

4 

(a) 

(a) 

18 
24 

(a) 

(») 

"  ~("0")"  " 
(a) 
10 

40 
56 

American  

•••[ 

Speeder  
Weaver  

Sup'tmill... 
Yard  hand.... 
Carder 

American 

Spooler 

\merican 

Spinner 

American.  ... 

Spinner 

Laborer  

American 

Weaver 

Filling  carrier. 
Deserter  

American  

Spooler  

A  merican 

Weaver 

Incapacitated. 
-Machinist  

•Dead 

American  

Spooler  
Spooler  
Weaver  

\merican 

Warp  clamper. 
Winder 

Sweeper  

American  

Spooler  
Spooler  .  . 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

fi 

""26" 
12 
3 
(a) 

Incapacitated  . 
Watchman  — 
Carder  
Waste  hand.  .  . 
Incapacitated  . 
Dead.  

American.  . 

American 

Spooler 

American  .  . 

Weaver  
Spooler 

American 

American  
American 

Speeder 

Winder  
Spooler  

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

3 

10 
10 

Incapacitated. 
•Laborer  

American 

/ 

I 

Spooler  

a  Not  reported. 


Excluding  1  other  member. 
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AGE   OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

NORTH  CAROLINA— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 
by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 

capi- 
ta 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 
ily. 

Eamily  number. 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

8 
5 

5 

9 
6 

6 

7 
&8 
6 
5 
8 
8 
8 
8 
4 

6 
5 
10 
5 
9 
4 

12 

6 

9 

8 

7 

9 
6 
4 
8 
6 
6 
4 

5 

5 

5 
10 
9 

7 
6 
7 
5 
9 

6 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of  — 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

1 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

1 

16 
and 
ov'r 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

1 

3 

4 

4 

2 
3 

3 

2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 

2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 

3 

2 

6 

4 

2 

2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
3 
2 

2 

3 

2 
5 
2 
2 
1 
2 
3 
3 

4 

6 
4 

4 

4 
5 

5 

5 
3 
5 
3 
6 
5 
3 
5 
3 

4 
3 
4 
3 
3 
3 

5 
3 

7 

4 

4 

4 
5 
3 
6 
5 
4 
2 

4 

3 

4 
7 
5 
4 
3 
4 
3 
4 

4 

$225 

$95 

$193 

$545 
1,325 

1,001 

340 

834 

1,145 

423 
296 
545 
278 
330 
210 
587 
395 
86 

235 
337 
290 
315 
235 
453 

893 
336 

1,464 

265 

590 

620 
315 
357 
308 
156 
480 
665 

351 

1,035 

120 
1,420 
669 
520 
250 
640 
600 
775 

800 

$1,058 
1,406 

1,106 

605 
1,166 

1,691 

1,080 
896 
962 
727 
972 
1,236 
879 
987 
565 

594 
808 
928 
1,768 
739 
734 

1,553 

754 

1,701 

290 
1  091 

$73 
753 

436 

158 
284 
460 

$26 
•44 

31 

26 
36 

36 

O.H. 
42 
48 
26 
65 
60 
52 
52 
24 

36 
29 
43 
54 
c20 
018 

O.H. 

31 

39 

42 

42 

39 
26 
48 
31 
cl8 
29 
43 

c33 

O.H. 

42 
35 
21 
42 
31 
29 
c24 
109 

c36 

$2.54 
5.41 

4.25 

1.29 
3.74 

5.42 

2.97 
2.15 
3.08 
2.80 
2.34 
2.97 
2.11 
2.37 
2.72 

1.90 
3.11 

1.78 
6.80 
1.58 
3.53 

2.49 
2.42 

3.63 

.70 

3.00 

3.25 

1.94 
3.68 
1.61 
2.87 
2.37 
3.20 

2.98 

4.15 

3.05 
3.15 
2.81 
2.43 
3.66 
2.88 
3.80 
2.46 

3.00 

205 
206 

207 

208 
209 

210 

211 
212 
213 
214 
215 
216 
217 
218 
219 

220 
221 
222 
223 
224 
225 

226 
227 

228 

229 

230 

231 
232 
233 
234 
235 
236 
237 

238 

239 

240 
241 
242 
243 
244 
245 
246 
247 

248 

$81 
105 

4 

"3" 
.... 

1 
2 
4 

"i" 

3 
"S 

5 
2 

1 

1 
3 

"a" 

1 
1 

1 

1 
.... 

1 

1 
3 

"i" 

i 

i 
i 

2 
1 
2 

1 

1 

2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
.... 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

250 

15 

166 
112 

166 

260 

268 
300 
275 

174 
125 

264 
300 
124 
220 
227 



18 
102 
61 
574 

127 
138 
2 
8 
92 
5 

4 

21 

""iss" 

74 
135 

150 
35 
25 

216 
450 



10 

284 

250 
255 

280 

250 

206 
62 

15 

219 

75 
270 
38 
270 
220 

180 

600 
1,000 
210 
146 

385 

268 

202 

33 

211 



275 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

"i" 

666 
25 

501 

150 
36 

693 
150 
332 
107 
578 

60 
5 
58 
45 
18 
36 

33 

43 
31 

1,523 
604 
765 
671 
895 
738 
665 

774 

1,078 

794 
1,638 
1,313 
883 
1,142 
1,049 
988 
1,150 

936 

412 

98 
18 
211 

""OS" 

65 
140 

78 
82 

""sei" 

616 

i 

i 
i 

.... 

i 
i 

175 

215 

"i" 

4 
1 

"i" 

"2" 

1 

"i" 
i 

2 
3 
1 
.... 

225 

$208 

""96" 
235 
65 

210 
128 

618 
461 

210 
208 
539 

199 
90 
73 
10 
154 
150 

36 

280 
182 

"217" 
234 
225 

"'267' 
170 

125 

100 

c  Estimated  value  of  free  rent. 
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TABLE  XXX.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK- 
CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 

NORTH  CAROLINA— Concluded. 


Family  number. 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and  na- 
tivity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

10 
15 
5 
15 
1 
11 
7 
12 
1 
2 
17 
16 
18 
10 
12 
18 
11 

11 
11 
1 
19 
22 

i 

30 

Can 
read 
and 
write 

Mos. 
sch'l 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  condi- 
tion of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

249 

250 

251 

252 
253 
254 
255 

256 

257 

258 
259 
260 
261 

262 

263 
264 
265 
266 
267 

?68 

American 

/ 

22 
25 
22 
27 
23 
23 
24 
24 
24 
25 
25 
26 
26 
26 
27 
27 
27 

29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
36 
38 
49 
52 

Winder  

260 
250 
100 
300 
50 
216 
280 
252 
75 
222 
288 
102 
200 
250 
290 
288 
240 

276 
264 
225 
300 
304 
52 
250 
298 
298 

$225 
220 
90 
375 
50 
180 
238 
378 
56 
222 
252 
89 
160 
200 
273 
384 
120 

248 
320 
225 
300 
340 
52 
265 
220 
220 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

12 
12 
12 
4 
4 
24 
21 
24 
18 
30 

j-Carpenter  

Vfdlp 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Dead.. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Dead.. 

American 

\ 

Winder  
Spinner  

American  

'"\ 

Rolling  mill... 
Spinner. 

American  .  . 

Winder 

Dead 

American  

Sample  maker. 
Weaver 

Dead 

American..     .. 

Idle 

American 

Spinner 

Roving  hand.. 

American  

Winder.. 

American 

I 

Spinner  

JDead 

American.. 

( 

Spooler  
Spooler 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

£. 

Yes. 

6" 
40 
6 
2 
11 

12 
10 
22 
40 
10 
9 
(*) 
30 
40 

American 

Drawer-in  
Spooler 

Incapacitated  . 
Dead  
Dead 

American  
American 

Spooler 

American  

| 

Hemmer,  ho- 
siery. 
Inspector  
Warper  
Folder  

Laborer 

American  

I 

Dead 

American  

Speeder 

Incapacitated 
Blacksmith.. 
Overseer  
Lapper  tender 

Dead 

American  . 

Speeder 

American  

Quiller.. 

American  

Spooler  
Spinner  

American  

/ 

\ 

Spinner  

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


1 

American  

16 

Spinner 

240 

$240 

g' 

No 

12 

2 

American  

16 

Spinner 

295 

310 

g 

No 

hand. 
Farmer 

Dead 

3 

American 

16 

Speeder 

200 

150 

10 

Yes 

27 

Filling  carrier 

4 

American  

16 

Spinner 

150 

112 

71" 

Yes 

18 

Dead 

Home 

5 

American     .  .  . 

16 

Spooler 

72 

61 

2 

Yes 

30 

Dead 

6 

American 

16 

Spinner 

260 

286 

g 

Yes 

12 

7 

American  

16 

Weaver 

270 

240 

1 

Yes 

30 

Home 

g 

American 

16 

Spinner 

290 

290 

6 

No 

9 

American  

16 

Spinner 

280 

300 

3 

Yes 

30 

Weaver 

Dead 

10 

American 

16 

Tier-over 

262 

262 

5 

No 

9 

11 

American  

16 

Weaver 

294 

315 

2 

Yes 

72 

Loom-fixer 

Home 

12 

American 

16 

Spooler 

225 

225 

6 

Yes 

48 

13 

American  

16 

Spinner 

278 

278 

7 

Yes 

14 

Watchman 

Home 

14 

American     .  . 

16 

Spinner 

300 

288 

3 

No 

Idle 

Home 

15 

American  

16 

Cotton  

206 

197 

3 

Yes 

27 

Roller 

Home 

16 

American     .  . 

16 

Spooler 

240 

300 

5 

Yes 

18 

Laborer 

Home 

17 

American 

16 

Spinner 

280 

314 

6 

Yes 

24 

18 

American  

16 

Spinner 

200 

200 

7 

No 

Elevator  man 

Dead 

19 

American 

16 

Winder 

265 

291 

,g 

Yes 

10 

Dead 

Home 

30 

American  

16 

Spooler       .   . 

153 

120 

1 

Yes 

64 

Roving  hand 

Home 

?1 

American 

16 

Spooler 

280 

350 

4 

Yes 

54 

Machinist 

Home 

22 

American 

16 

Spooler 

270 

229 

2 

Yes 

56 

Baler 

Home 

23 

American.    .  . 

16 

Spinner 

300 

300 

6 

Yes 

Quiller 

Home 

24 

American 

16 

Spinner 

280 

300 

7 

Yes 

18 

Carder 

Home 

25 

American  

16 

Spinner.     .  . 

260 

260 

10 

No 

Idle 

Home 

26 

American 

16 

Spinner 

288 

280 

g 

No 

10 

Slubber 

Home 

27 

American  

16 

Spinner  

250 

175 

1 

Yes. 

37 

Roving  hand 

Home. 

?8 

American  ...  . 

16 

Spooler 

280 

335 

6 

No 

5 

Deserter 

Work 

?9 

American 

16 

Spinner 

305 

317 

5 

Yes 

12 

Carpenter 

Home 

30 

American... 

16 

Spinner... 

295 

295 

5 

Yes. 

5 

Weaver... 

Home. 

a  Estimated  value  of  free  rent. 


b  Not  reported. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

NORTH  CAROLINA— Concluded. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 
by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 
capi- 
ta 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 
ily- 

| 

•  a 
j>> 

£ 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of  — 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

3 

2 
2 

"i" 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
ov'r 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children- 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

3 

3 

2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
5 

5 
1 
1 
1 

1 

4 

4 
2 
2 
1 
1 

3 

8 

9 

8 
3 
5 

7 
7 
7 

9 

7 
3 
2 
2 

9 

5 
6 

7 
10 
5 

3 

4 

5 

5 
2 
4 
3 
6 
5 

5 

3 
1 
1 
1 

6 

3 
4 
5 
4 
3 

2 

$140 

$127 
104 

$225 
120 

$611 

677 

350 
480 
358 
378 
706 
1,021 

$75 

46 

25 
74 
37 
146 
75 
106 

$826 

1,075 

824 
554 
583 
1,037 
1,402 
1,238 

1,1054 

$36 

394 
196 

$30 

O.H. 

31 

34 
60 
60 

48 
62 

31 

48 
48 
a6 
21 

24 

62 
O.H. 
o39 
65 

48 

24 

$1.99 

2.30 

1.98 
3.55 
2.24 
2.85 
3.85 
3.40 

2.25 

1.32 
2.31 
2.68 
3.93 

2.16 

2.42 
2.88 
3.95 
1.88 
3.33 

3.04 

249 

250 

251 
252 
253 
254 
255 
256 

257 

258 
259 
260 
261 

262 

263 
264 
265 
266 
267 

268 

1 
1 

"i" 

i 

J 

1 

'  "i" 

i 
i 

225 



50 
260 
160 

138 
253 
156 

231 

416 

871 

305 
111 



3 
1 

2 

i 

1,054 

160 
200 
273 
384 

773 

573 
580 
610 
52 
265 

440 

300 

20 

480 
360 
279 
409 

1,013 

628 
900 
1,439 
980 
865 

•    475 

160 
6 
25 

17 

55 

195 
164 
46 

96 

2 

"i" 

4 

1 
1 
1 
3 
2 

i 

.... 

i 

173 

50 

50 
40 
182 
225 

75 
225 

400 
700 
375 

....... 

236 

35 

40 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


3 

1 

2 

8 

3 

$285 

$221 

$240 

$58 

$804 

$52 

$1.93 

1 

2 

? 

1 

4 

10 

8 

250 

$267 

225 

716 

11 

1,469 

$197 

2.83 

2 

3 

? 

1 

8 

5 

280 

265 

150 

3 

698 

36 

1  68 

3 

9 

1 

4 

3 

550 

112 

10 

672 

24 

3  23 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

6 

4 

68 

54 

61 

70 

253 

24 

.81 

5 

2 

9 

1 

? 

q 

6 

280 

394 

228 

536 

23 

1  461 

146 

52 

3  12 

6 

?, 

? 

1 

?, 

9 

6 

400 

230 

150 

480 

28 

1,288 

48 

2.75 

7 

3 

? 

1 

1 

q 

5 

293 

490 

160 

290 

5 

1  238 

36 

2  65 

8 

4 

% 

1 

q 

5 

400 

471 

300 

1  171 

180 

52 

2  50 

9 

3 

3 

1 

q 

4 

262 

340 

262 

28 

892 

32 

1.91 

10 

2 

9 

1 

7 

3 

456 

36 

315 

807 

52 

2  22 

11 

1 

?, 

5 

4 

340 

80 

345 

19 

784 

O.H. 

3.02 

12 

1 

1 

4 

3 

420 

175 

278 

96 

969 

48 

4  66 

13 

1 

1 

4 

2 

180 

288 

35 

503 

18 

2  42 

14 

? 

1 

1 

1 

7 

4 

416 

137 

194 

197 

944 

36 

2.59 

15 

3 

1 

1 

1 

8 

3 

680 

290 

300 

1  270 

18 

3  05 

16 

3 

? 

1 

3 

11 

6 

128 

225 

280 

1,034 

5 

1,672 

460 

52 

2.92 

17 

3 

1 

1 

6 

4 

200 

435 

200 

835 

24 

2  68 

18 

1 

1 

1 

8 

7 

4 

164 

798 

25 

987 

333 

39 

2.71 

19 

3 

1 

1 

8 

3 

276 

224 

120 

20 

640 

26 

1.54 

20 

1 

1 

1 

1 

fi 

3 

580 

200 

350 

80 

1  210 

24 

3  88 

21 

?, 

1 

1 

1 

7 

3 

289 

330 

229 

160 

1,008 

39 

2.77 

22 

2 

1 

1 

6 

3 

200 

300 

300 

300 

1  100 

36 

3.53 

23 

1 

1 

4 

3 

440 

150 

300 

890 

18 

4.28 

?4 

4 

1 

3 

10 

4 

221 

825 

38 

1,084 

305 

78 

2.08 

25 

1 

1 

? 

6 

4 

240 

108 

464 

25 

837 

76 

24 

2  68 

26 

1 

1 
1 

.... 

2 
1 

6 
4 

4 
4 

200 

$350 

200 
165 

360 

415 
335 

52 

57 

867 
1,267 

36 
36 

2.78 
6.09 

27 
28 

1 

<-4 

2 

511 

317 

65 

893 

24 

4.29 

29 

2 

1 

2 

c8 

3 

375 

585 

22 

982 

36 

2.36 

30 

Including  1  other  member. 
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TABLE  XXX.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK- 
CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 

SOUTH  CAROLINA— Continued. 


Family  number. 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and  na- 
tivity. 

Yrs. 
in 
U.S. 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
sch'l 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  condi- 
tion of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 

48 

49 
50 
51 

52 
53 

54 

55 
56 

57 

58 
59 

60 
61 
62 
63 
64 

American 

16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
21 
16 
17 
16 
17 
16 
17 
16 

17 
16 
17 
18 
16 
17 
18 
20 
16 
17 
19 
16 

17 
20 
16 

17 

20 
16 
18 
16 

18 
16 
18 
16 
18 
16 
18 
16 
18 
16 
18 

Spinner  

286 

290 
270 
230 
70 
296 
275 
270 
288 
300 
300 
270 
276 
270 
200 
260 
250 
288 
285 
280 
285 
280 
225 
280 
260 

200 
280 
280 
250 
288 
288 
288 
288 
230 
218 
300 
300 

300 
299 
70 

80 
70 
280 
240 
260 

208 
201 
205 
160 
285 
200 
225 
257 
272 
250 
250 

$225 
315 
291 
315 
189 
230 
50 
213 
300 
297 
258 
300 
312 
345 
231 
392 
100 
240 
230 
260 
230 
280 
200 
200 
210 
300 
260 

170 
210 
224 
220 
168 
288 
238 
238 
100 
218 
270 
288 

288 
287 
35 

48 
34 
305 
300 
325 

260 
201 
205 
166 
299 
200 
225 
230 
250 
250 
315 

4 
2 
4 
2 
8 
7 

i* 

5 
12 
7 
4 
3 
9 
3 
8 
7 
1 

r 
i 

6 
6 
2 
2 
6 
8 
4 

6 
2 
2 
2 
6 
6 
6 
10 
1 
1 
1 
4 

10 
10 

A 

f. 

9 

9 
5 
6 
7 
7 
4 
6 
2 
3 
2 
3 

No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

4 
63 
36 
70 
12 
10 
42 
56 
12 
60 
32 
15 
12 

O 

9 

""ie" 

20 
20 
30 
22 
24 
30 
30 
35 

Spare  hand  
Teamster  
Weaver 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 

American 

Weaver 

American 

Spinner  

American 

Weaver 

Dead 

American  
American 

Spooler  

Sweeper 

Spinner 

Farmer 

American  
American 

Spooler  

Engineer  
Carpenter...  . 
Card  stripper  . 
Barber 

Spinner 

American 

Spinner  

American 

Cigar  maker.  .  . 
Weaver 

Draftsman  .  . 
Oiler  
Weaver  
Incapacitated  . 
Dead 

American 

Spinner.. 

American  

Spinner  
Spinner.. 

American 

American 

Winder 

American 

Speeder  
Spinner 

Oiler... 
Yard  hand.... 
] 
[Idle 

American 

American  
\ 
American  

-I 

1 

Weaver  

Weaver  
Weaver 

Iderk  
{•Dead 

Weaver  

American  
American  

Weaver  

Weaver  
Spinner  
Drawer-in  
Spinner  

Spooler  

Farmer  

American  
American 

1 

No 

P  icker-r  o  o  m 
hand. 

^Carpenter  
Farmer  
^Mechanic  

No.. 

Spooler 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

40 
30 
36 
12 
15 
12 
12 
32 
40 
27 
16 

Weaver  

Weaver  
Spinner  
Weaver  

American 

J 

Spooler  
Spooler 

Spooler  

Weaver 

American  

I 
I 

Spooler  
Spinner  

[Second  hand, 
|    cloth  room. 

[Cloth-room 
f    hand. 

j-Idle  

1  Picker  -  room 
f    hand. 

JFarmer  

Spinner  
Spinner...  

American  

American  
American  

....{ 

10 
50 

72 
72 
10 
10 
8 

8 
26 
32 
8 
8 
12 
12 
54 
72 
30 
30 

Spinner 

Weaver... 

Spooler  
Spinner  
Spooler 

Spinner 

Spinner 

American  

I 

Spinner  

I 

Spinner  

) 
JAgent  

JDead  
>Spare  hand  — 
jcierk  

American  

•'•-[ 

1 

Spooler  
Spinner 

Spinner  

Spooler  

English,  F  

••••( 
33-( 

Spooler  
Spinner  
Spinner..  . 

a  Including  1  other  member. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 
by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 
capi- 
ta 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 

tfy. 

i 

£ 
fe 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 

48 

49 
50 
51 
52 

53 
54 

55 

56 

57 

58 
59 

60 
61 
62 
63 
64 

Children  of 
ages-- 

To- 
tal. 

3 
6 
4 
6 

7 
9 
9 
10 

7 
10 
9 
10 
8 
10 
6 
6 
8 

7 

11 
9 
6 
9 

10 

18 

8 
14 

6 

ol2 
10 

9 
7 
6 
4 
9 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

2 
5 
3 
4 
5 

5 
6 
5 
6 
5 
4 
6 

5 

7 
4 
5 
6 

7 
12 

7 
8 

5 

4 
6 

6 
4 
3 
4 
1 

Earnings  of  — 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
ov'r 

4 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 

3 

2 
2 
2 
3 

3 
6 

5 

3 

2 
3 

3 

2 
2 
2 
3 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children- 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

$288 
450 
404 

$225 
1,430 
291 
523 
474 
230 
50 
213 
300 
297 
693 
687 
312 
683 
231 
837 
150 

730 

510 
400 
510 

780 

654 
1,506 

588 
1,343 

117 

605 
735 

506 
465 
425 
480 
865 

$65 
65 
33 

$578 
1,945 
980 
1,086 
995 
616 
1,182 
858 
845 
1,419 
1,310 
1,927 
1,429 
1,385 
699 
1,563 
1,035 

1,135 

1,450 
730 
1,005 
1,641 

1,490 
3,388 

$18 
O.K. 
52 
52 
36 
18 
O.K. 
24 
24 
84 
72 
48 
O.H. 
36 
27 
36 
36 

30 

36 
24 
24 
52 

65 
120 

36 
24 

36 

65 

65 

36 
24 

48 
36 
41 

$3.71 
6.23 
4.71 
3.48 
2.73 
1.32 
2.53 
1.65 
2.32 
2.73 
2.80 
3.71 
3.44 
2.66 
2.24 
5.01 
2.49 

3.12 

2.53 
1.56 
3.22 
3.51 

2.87 
3.62 

3.06 
2.94 

1.21 

1.67 
2.69 

2.52 
2.83 
2.15 
4.39 
2.72 

$360 

3 

2 

3 

1 
3 
3 
2 

.... 

3 
4 

2 
5 

1 
5 

5 
3 

2 

1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

1 

3 
1 
1 
3 

2 

4 

2 

2 

1 
2 
2 

.... 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

"$266" 

$252 

"$363" 
184 
50 
295 
190 
115 
294 
248 
975 
312 
315 
200 
378 
450 

210 

200 
250 
225 
290 

132 

168 

68 
317 

75 
200 
633 
300 
330 
650 
175 
235 
356 

241 
15 
129 
140 
65 
124 
159 

21 
121 
75 
15 
35 
54 
35 
30 
35 
30 





145 



414 
357 
95 

""365" 
350 

173 

""349" 
30 

43 
10 

35 

50 
50 
40 

75 

160 

405 
30 
30 
221 

314 
665 

315 

216 

10 

285 

200 
350 

390 
1,049 

308 
304 

248 

249 

450 
305 

220 
4 



64 

55 

2 
54 

1,275 
2,143 

377 

1,039 
1,400 

1,181 
1,031 
670 
914 
1.275 

444 

225 



380 
195 

CO 

100 
90 

289 

221 

50 
224 
175 

125 
37 
70 
44 

100 
350 

290 

2 

1 

1 

60 

335 
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TABLE  XXX.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 

SOUTH  CAROLINA— Continued. 


Family  number. 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and  na- 
tivity. 

Yrs. 
in 
U.S. 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
sch'l 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  condi- 
tion of  — 

Father. 

Mother. 

65 
66 
67 

68 

69 
70 
71 
72 
73 

74 

75 
76 

77 

78 

79 
80 

81 

82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 

89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 

American  
American 

16 
18 
19 
16 
18 
22 
16 
18 
23 
16 

19 
16 
19 
16 
19 
16 
19 
16 
19 
16 
19 
16 
19 
20 
16 
21 
16 
21 
16 
22 
16 
22 
24 
16 
25 
16 
30 
16 
39 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 

17 
17 
17 

17 

Spinner 

278 
278 
240 
276 
293 
293 
175 
225 
160 
260 

280 
250 
285 
200 
200 
155 
140 
290 
275 
295 
160 
280 
260 
200 
300 
300 
296 
190 
278 
266 
200 
200 
200 
290 
275 
240 
265 
(a) 
268 
280 
295 
303 
300 
200 
300 
300 

250 
300 
260 
288 
188 
100 
78 
290 
230 
295 
296 
140 
275 
300 
280 
280 

$278 
313 
270 
298 
225 
225 
208 
268 
136 
225 

300 
200 
399 
200 
250 
124 
134 
290 
320 
200 
112 
360 
330 
200 
270 
300 
290 
210 
348 
319 
200 
225 
225 
200 
340 
228 
347 
125 
225 
313 
236 
454 
240 
200 
300 
337 

300 
165 
285 
288 
175 
100 
39 
275 
230 
236 
227 
126 
350 
300 
280 
280 

(i 
(i 
(i 
6 
8 
12 
5 
6 
10 
10 

11 
6 
6 
5 
5 
5 
6 
7 
6 
6 
8 
6 
6 
6 
4 
4 
4 
5 
4 
4 
4 
12 
12 
5 
10 
2 
2 
(a) 
27 
8 
7 
11 
6 
6 
4 
8 

1 
4 
8 
5 
4 
5 
4 
5 
5 
5 
6 
3 
4 
5 
8 
3 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

4 
5 
12 
32 

28 
28 
30 
20 
33 

•Folder 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner  

Dead  
Tier-in  

Carder  
Carder  
Spooler  
Spooler  
Cloth  inspector 
Spinner  

Spinner. 

American  

American  

American  
American  
American  

.... 
....{ 

....{ 

f 

iTie    straight- 
j    ener. 

Stone  mason.  . 
Machinist  
JDead  

No 

Spooler  

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No 

3 
3 
30 
30 
20 
30 
14 
20 
28 
35 
8 
8 
16 
40 
40 
48 
60 
48 
48 
20 
8 
10 

Weaver  .  . 

Spinner  

Spinner 

Speeder  

Speeder  
Spinner  

American  
American  

-^ 
J 

Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner  
Reeler  
Spinner 

JFarmer  

Roving  hand.. 

JFarmer  
JDead 

\ 

:...{ 

i 

Spooler  

Cloth  inspector 
Weaver  

American  
A  merican 

.  .  .^ 

Speeder  
Drawer-in  
Drawer-in  
Spinner  
Weaver 

j-Cloth  folder... 
^Driver  

jsweeper  
JDead  

Weaver  
Spinner  

American  
American  

Spinner 

No 

Winder  

No.. 
No.. 
(°) 

20 
1 

(0) 

Winder  
Winder  

^Incapacitated  . 
Dead 

American  

Winder  
Spinner  
Spooler 

No 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

66 
14 
6 
4 
10 
40 
2 

56 

77 

American.  .  .   . 

Dead 

American  
American.. 



Weaver 

Weaver.  .. 

-Winder 

Dead  
Roving  hand.. 
Dead 

American  
American  



Warper 

Weaver  
Speeder  

Weaver 

American  
American 



Picker  -  room 
hand. 
Machinist  
Loom  fixer  
Roving  hand.. 
Cobbler  
Roving  hand.. 
Teamster  
Mechanic  
Section  hand.. 
Loom  cleaner. 
Sexton 

American  
A  merican  .  . 

Weaver.  .. 

Spinner 

American  

Spinner  

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes 

24 
16 
25 

American..  . 

17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 

17 

Weaver  
Spooler  
Band  maker.  . 
Weaver  
Weaver  
Weaver  
Spooler  
Spooler 

American  
American..     . 

.... 

American  
American  
American  .  . 

.... 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

45 
24 
24 
40 
36 
40 
24 
40 
35 

American  
American  
American  
American  
American  
American... 

"-•- 

Laborer  
Teamster  
Roving  hand. 
Roving  hand. 
Slasher  tender. 
Boss  cloth  r'm. 

Spinner  
Spooler  

Spooler 

Warper... 

Not  reported. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 
by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

$104 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 
capi- 
ta 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 

iiy. 

Family  number. 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

9 
5 

10 
8 

9 

7 
7 
5 
5 

10 

4 
5 
9 

9 

9 
4 

8 

6 
7 
7 
5 
4 
7 
4 

6 
6 
5 
8 
9 
&8 
10 
9 
4 
8 
8 
6 
5 
8 
9 
11 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

8 
3 

7 
6 

6 
5 
5 
3 
3 

7 

3 

4 
5 

6 

6 
3 

5 

3 

4 
3 
4 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
4 
4 
6 
6 
5 
4 
3 
5 
4 
4 
3 
3 
4 
,5 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

1 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
ov.'r 

4 
3 

4 
3 

2 
3 
2 
2 
2 

3 

2 
4 
3 

4 

4 
3 

2 

2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 

2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 

14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

1 

2 
1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

$252 

$208 

$467 

$1,061 

748 

702 
825 

599 
700 
258 
610 
312 

890 

570 
1,060 
929 

900 

1,240 

638 

350 

593 
436 
454 
846 
200 
650 
337 

300 

165 
285 
688 
675 
100 
39 
790 
230 
521 
587 
216 
350 
300 
600 
280 

$26 
23 
36 

$2,014 
771 

1,352 
1,228 

2,559 
1,005 
638 
800 
933 

1,614 

945 
1,070 
1,616 

1,070 

1,780 
664 

836 

845 
897 
940 
1,365 
413 
650 
704 

975 
965 
1,102 
1,290 
1,399 
2,751 
895 
1,339 
610 
847 
1,212 
489 
685 
900 
1,020 
1.481 

$72 
26 

36 
52 

O.H. 

41 
24 
24 
36 

52 

36 
36 
72 

41 

36 
27 

27 

52 
36 
36 
36 
41 
41 
36 

18 
78 
26 
O.H. 
65 
36 
52 
39 
24 
26 
39 
39 
43 
24 
24 
48 

$4.30 
2.97 

2.60 
2.95 

5.47 
2.76 
1.75 
3.08 
3.58 

3.10 

4.54 
4.12 
3.45 

2.29 

3.80 
3.19 

2.01 

2.71 
2.46 
2.58 
5.25 
1.99 
1.79 
3.38 

3.13 
3.09 
4.24 
3.10 
2.99 
6.61 
1.72 
2.86 
2.93 
2.04 
2.91 
1.57 
2.63 
2.16 
2.18 
2.59 

65 
66 

67 

'68 

69 
70 
71 
72 
73 

74 

75 
76 

77 

78 

79 
80 

81 

82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 

89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 

1 
2 

2 
1 
2 
1 
1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

331 

168 

1,050 
250 

84 
235 

370 
240 

199 

143 
513 

228 
55 

312 



140 
20 
221 

15 

75 
10 
64 

70 

120 
26 

53 

5 
36 
3 
21 
63 

170 
400 

290 
300 

284 

135 

410 
199 

120 
412 

2 

2 

1 
2 
1 

1 

1 

275 
50 
220 

348 
50 



200 

1 

2 

1 
3 

"*3 

1 

.... 
.... 

3 
2 
4 
3 

"2" 
1 
1 
3 
3 
4 

2 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
.... 

.... 

338 

247 
189 

95 

150 
80 

236 

447 

$36 

230 

268 

489 

150 

337 

650 
450 
215 
300 
257 
625 
600 
231 
230 
24 
475 
135 
185 
300 
295 
492 

30 

25 
350 
42 
14 
15 
1,286 

""46" 

1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 

.... 

1 
3 

1 
.... 

1 
.... 

1 
.... 

1 

""244" 
396 

260 

300 
288 

"ijjo' 

278 

"112" 
150 
120 
125 
300 
100 
280 

""456" 

452 
290 
66 

377 

150 
125 

65 

18 
25 

90 
50 

"266" 

25 

90 

339 

b  Including  1  other  member. 
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TABLE  XXX.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 

SOUTH  CAROLINA— Continued. 


Family  number. 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and  na- 
tivity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Age 

17 
17 
17 
17 
17 

17 
17 
17 
18 
17 
18 
17 

18 
17 
18 
17 
19 
17 
19 
17 
19 
17 
19 
17 
19 
20 
17 
20 
17 
20 
17 
20 
17 
20 
17 
20 
17 
20 
21 
17 
20 
24 
17 
20 
24 
17 

21 
23 
17 
22 
25 
17 
23 
17 
26 
17 
2G 
18 
18 
18 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
worm- 
ed 

past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
sch'l 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  condi- 
tion of  — 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

105 
106 
107 
108 
109 

110 
111 

lie 

113 
114 

115 
116 
117 
118 
119 

120 

121 
122 
123 
124 
125 

126 
127 
128 

129 
130 

131 
132 

133 

134 
135 
136 

American 

Spooler  

280 
285 
256 
250 
285 

244 
290 
239 
287 
275 
260 
278 

260 
180 
240 
260 
240 
260 
260 
290 
275 
300 
250 
270 
276 
270 
275 
275 
269 
200 
100 
280 
300 
300 
280 
200 
75 
270 
295 
310 
310 
190 
255 
280 
280 
298 

295 
298 
284 
303 
304 
298 
200 
100 
276 
250 
200 
280 
150 
2CO 

$280 
255 
256 
350 
280 

109 
312 
167 
287 
275 
260 
486 

455 
144 
360 
195 
240 
280 
286 
310 
410 
300 
375 
292 
335 
270 
250 
275 
269 
200 
100 
350 
330 
375 
210 
150 
45 
275 
354 
233 
233 
140 
280 
300 
280 
298 

360 
298 
354 
380 
380 
298 
200 
75 
300 
240 
230 
280 
200 
280 

7 
3 
7 
7 
8 

4 
8 
8 
8 
6 
8 
1 

1 

1 

3 
3 
7 
7 
6 
7 
4 
4 
5 
8 
10 
4 
4 
6 
6 
2 
10 
7 
10 
3 
3 
6 
12 
12 
3 
10 
10 
9 
13 
13 
1 

7 
7 
5 
6 
6 
9 
10 
6 
14 
7 
13 
6 
10 
6 

Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

9 
8 
27 
12 
8 

20 
12 
7 
20 
28 
24 
50 

50 
10 
10 

Incapacitated  . 
Elevator  man. 
Carpenter  
Idle  
Draw-frame 
tender. 
Weaver     . 

Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Dead  . 

Dead  . 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home 
Homo. 
Home. 

American  
American 

Spinner  
Spinner  

American 

Speeder 

American  
American 



Heeler  

Weaver  

American 

Spinner  
Spinner  

Sweeper 

i 

American  

.,..* 

/ 

Warper  
Spinner  
Spinner  
Weaver  

Weaver 

Farmer  

American 

| 

Furniture 
mover. 

Roving  hand.  . 

American  

1 

Spinner  

i 
....* 

Spinner  

American 

I 

Spooler 
Spinner  
Spinner  
Weaver  
Weaver  
Spinner  

'"l2 
30 
20 
30 
40 
48 
42 
35 
28 
30 
30 
30 
36 
58 
10 
10 
16 
20 
25 
54 
23 
15 
45 
45 
72 
6 
6 
12 
64 

56 
64 
45 
65 
60 
15 
2 
35 
50 
32 

j-Dead  

American  

( 

™j 

.Oiler  

American  

Carpenter  
Weaver  

American  .  .     . 

Weaver 

Spinner  

I 

Weaver  
Spooler  

Away  
Roving  hand., 
lldle 

American 

Spooler  
Spinner  

American  
American  
American 

\ 

....{ 

....{ 

1 

Spinner  
Weaver  

Weaver  
Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner  

I  Dead 

•Away 

American 

\ 

Spooler  
Spinner  

Farmer  
Dead  .   . 

Spinner 

American 

\ 
\ 

Spinner 

Inspector...  . 
Bookkeeper  .  . 
Inspector...  . 
Spinner. 

American  
American  

( 
\ 

Carpenter  

N  ew  s  p  a  p  er 
carrier. 

Dead  

Spinner  
Spooler  

Spooler 

American  
American 

{ 
/ 

Spooler 

Weaver  
Weaver  
Weaver  
Spinner  
Spinner  
Spooler  
Drawer-in  
Spinner  

Dead  

American 

i 
/ 

Merchant  
[•Weaver  

American  

American  
American 

i 

....] 

Spinner 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 

12 
J 

Slasher  tender. 
Dead    . 

Spinner 

American 

Spinner  

Cloth-r  oo  m 
hand. 

a  Including  1  other  member. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 
by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 

capi- 
ta 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 

iiy. 

Family  number. 

Children  of 
ages- 

To- 
tal. 

7 
10 
6 
8 
08 

9 
5 

10 
11 

10 

0 
10 
6 
8 
6 

10 

5 

10 
9 
8 
8 

10 
4 

8 
9 

09 

7 
9 

7 

11 
6 
11 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

1 
5 
1 

"3 

2 
1 

3 
3 
3 

3 
1 
1 

2 

1 
3 
2 
1 
2 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
ov'r 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children- 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

2 
1 
2 
2 
1 

2 
1 

2 
2 

2 

2 

2 
1 
2 
1 

2 
1 
2, 

1 
2 
2 

1 

1 
1 

.... 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
2 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

4 
1 

3 
1 

2 
3 

2 

2 
2 
3 
2 
2 

3 

2 
2 
3 
2 
2 

6 
3 
4 
4 

3 

3 
3 

3 

1 
2 

8 

5 
4 
4 
6 
5 

4 
3 

5 

5 

5 
6 

4 
4 
4 

7 

3 

7 
5 
5 
5 

9 
3 
6 

7 

4 

6 
5 

4 

6 
5 

e 

$170 

$263 
140 
245 
355 

$406 
260 

$280 
255 
256 
1,456 
280 

373 
312 

454 
885 
941 

504 
435 
806 
720 
675 

897 

525 
469 
700 
705 
360 

1,710 
606 
1,053 
1,196 

1,114 

752 
663 

470 

280 
412 
550 

$98 
10 
50 
59 
17 

15 
30 

63 
100 
&97 

5 

67 
181 

10 

72 

90 
50 
30 

50. 

32 
139 

$1,217 
955 
943 
1.870 
1,095 

585 
720 

1,153 
1,655 
1,894 

1,028 
799 
1,123 
1,531 
1,200 

1,797 

647 
1,467 
895 
1,350 
634 

2,  708 
600 
1,508 
2,045 

1,246 

$42 
36 
39 

36 
42 

36 
26 

26 
36 
72 

52 
52 
52 
36 
24 

26 

36 
36 
51 
36 
18 

36 
21 
54 
36 

42 

46 
24 

24 

36 
72 
52 

$3.34 
1.84 
3.02 
4.50 
2.63 

1.25 
2.77 

2.22 
2.89 
3.64 

3.29 
1.54 
3.60 
3.68 
3.85 

3.46 

2.49 
2.82 
1.91 
3.25 
1.52 

5.21 
2.91 
3.63 
4.37 

2.66 

3.37 

2.83 

2.75 

2.23 

2.67 
1.99 

105 
106 
107 
108 
109 

110 

111 

112 
113 
114 

115 
116 
117 
118 
119 

120 

121 

122 
123 
124 
125 

126 

127 
128 
129i 

130 

131 
132 

133 

134 
135 
136 

$290 
392 

$126 
782 

294 

.92 
200 

310 
200 
490 

200 
156 

174 

"izs" 

169 
250 
105 

319 
196 
250 

330 
105 

157 
220 
261 

12 

280 
125 

171 

284 
65 
420 
140 

300 

254 

222 

350 
400 

345 
233 

120 

374 

50 
481 
40 
175 
4 

48 

100 

75 
'280 

600 

1 

1 

2 

1 
4 

"a 

1 
2 

2 

2 
1 

2 
2 
2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 
1 

1 

250 
300 

173 
150 

260 

132 

90 

144 

200 

560 
162 
170 

418 

400 

303 
295 

293 

93 
119 

1,228 
1,326 

1,000 

1,275 
834 
1,137 

100 
180 
134 



125 
238 
185 

15 
22 
32 

200 

150 

b  Including  $25  received  from  sale  of  cow 
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TABLE  XXX.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 

» 

SOUTH  CAROLINA— Continued. 


Family  number. 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and  na- 
tivity. 

Yrs 
in 

U.S 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 

since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
sch'l 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  condi- 
tion of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 

144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 

155 
156 
157 
158 
159 

160 
161 
162 
163 

164 

165 

166 
167 
168 
169 
170 

171 
172 

173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
183 

American  

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
20 
18 
20 
18 
20 
18 
20 
18 
20 
23 
18 
20 
24 
18 
21 
18 
21 
18 
21 
18 
23 
18 
25 
18 
28 
19 

19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 

Spinner  

280 
275 
300 
250 
285 
300 
270 

286 
200 
274 
289 
280 
250 
200 
200 
200 
290 
264 

250 
235 
285 
160 
305 
260 
235 
200 
275 
280 
260 
200 
200 
290 
282 
285 
300 
260 
300 
290 
250 
240 
200 
100 
300 
280 
260 
240 
260 
200 
250 
212 

290 
300 
275 
250 
270 
250 
270 
130 
220 
260 
200 

$300 
275 
225 
315 
274 
309 
259 

286 
150 
300 
240 
280 
175 
110 
185 
220 
250 
256 

261 
235 
250 
80 
305 
250 
226 
190 
275 
280 
300 
200 
350 
363 
415 
314 
300 
310 
378 
290 
290 
216 
350 
75 
360 
4.53 
429 
240 
260 
200 
250 
171 

313 
320 
290 
250 
270 
365 
226 
107 
187 
191 
200 

8 
9 
9 
9 
7 
6 
4 

9 
1 
3 
8 
3 
6 
9 
3 
7 
2 
10 

1 
10 
4 
6 
9 
7 
7 
8 
8 
4 
8 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
4 
9 
14 
4 
5 
1 
7 
10 
10 
5 
5 
7 
13 
7 
16 
4 

10 
9 
11 
8 
7 
6 
7 
11 
7 
12 
9 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No 

32 
48 
75 
30 
5 
12 
24 

20 
30 
36 
10 
26 
6 
40 

Farmer  

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Dead  . 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work  . 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 

American 

Spinner 

Yarn  hand  
Carpenter  
Dead. 

American 

Spinner 

American.  . 

Spinner. 

American 

Spinner 

Incapacitated  . 
Spooler 

American.  . 

Spinner  
Spinner 

American 

Picker  room 
hand. 
Spare  hand  
Roving  hand.. 
Laborer  
Farmer  .  .  . 

American  
American  

Spooler 

Spooler  

American  
American  

Spooler 

Spooler  

American  . 

Spooler  

Winder 

American  

Weaver  
Weaver  

Idle  

American.  . 

Farmer 

American 

Weaver  
Weaver  

Teamster  
Loom  fixer  
Laborer  
Draw-frame 
tender. 
Roving  hand.. 
Dead 

American.  . 

Yes. 
No.. 
No. 

50 
3 

American 

Weaver.  .. 
Winder  

American.  . 

American  

Winder... 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

12 
2 
30 
25 
12 
12 
14 
48 
42 

American 

Warper...    . 

American  

Warper  
Cloth  inspector 
Drawer-in  
Spinner  

Farmer  
Dead 

American.  . 

American 

Dead 

American.  . 

^Roving  hand., 
loead  .  . 

American.. 

Spinner  
Spinner  

Warper  
Spinner  

[ 
J-Dead 

American  

Spinner  
Spinner  

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

9 
20 
40 
14 
14 
20 
39 
20 
8 
12 
16 
16 
16 
4 
6 
15 
18 

^Incapacitated. 
>Farmer 

American 

Drawer-in..  .. 
Weaver 

American  

Drawer-in..  .. 
Spinner  
Spinner  
Weaver  
Spinner  

^Laborer  

[•Incapacitated. 
\Dead 

A  merican  

Spooler  
Spooler  

American  
American. 

..... 

Weaver  
Spinner  
Weaver  

}•  Machinist  
[•Filling  carrier. 
j-Dead  

[•Quiller  
Picker  -room 
hand. 
Yard  boss  
Teamster  
Dead  
Carder  
Dead  
Slasher  tender 
Carder  

Weaver  

American.. 

Weaver  
Spinner  

American...  . 

Spooler  
Spooler  

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

12 
20 
20 
2 

18 
12 

American  
American.. 

.... 

Spooler  
Spinner  

Winder  
Weaver  

American  
American  



Spinner. 

American 

Weaver  
Weaver 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

12 
30 
18 
16 

American 

American  .  . 

Weaver 

American  
American  



Spinner..  . 

Winder  .. 

Dead  
Farmer  
Deserter 

American.. 

Spinner... 
Winder  
Spooler... 

Yes. 
No.. 

No 

39 
6 
9 

American 

American... 

Yarn  inspector 

o  Including  2  other  members. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tainec 
by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 
capi- 
ta 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 

iiy. 

Family  number. 

Children  of 
ages— 

To 

tal 

4 
4 
10 
8 
6 
8 
3 

9 
10 
a7 
6 
11 
7 
6 
7 
7 
3 
6 

10 
5 

6 

7 
5 

8 
4 
3 
5 

8 

8 

7 
10 
11 
6 
10 

4 
10 

11 

6 
6 
6 
6 
8 
10 
5 
7 
4 
6 

To- 
tal 

wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other 

Un 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
anc 
15. 

1 
1 
3 
1 
1 

16 
anc 
ov'r 

1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 

2 
3 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 

,2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

2 

2 

3 

4 

2 
4 
2 

3 
4 

2 
3 

3 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children  - 

Un- 
der. 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

3 
3 
4 
3 
4 
5 
2 

5 
7 
3 
3 
6 
4 
3 
6 
3 
2 
4 

6 
4 
4 
3 
4 

6 
3 
2 
2 

6 

6 

5 
7 
5 
4 
6 

3 

7 

5 
5 
5 

4 
3 
4 
G 
5 
6 
3 
6 

8200 
275 
400 

$95 
90 
435 
225 
264 

$300 
275 
225 
419 
574 
309 
259 

286 
520 
300 
240 
820 
175 
110 
370 
220 
250 
256 

419 
595 
385 
340 
680 

476 
465 
580 
550 

1,092 

1,328 

580 
1,015 
435 
1,142 
GOO 

450 

657 

702 
641 
829 
250 
270 
365 
487 
272 
365 
191 
400 

$65 
15 
290 
81 

"75" 

7 

35 
50 
31 

$660 
655 
1,350 
725 
928 
1.132 
524 

1,146 
1,335 
659 
535 
1,560 
549 
400 
880 
897 
321 
111 

1,085 
953 
883 
645 
841 

1,343 
710 
708 
C60 

2,089 

1,906 

975 
1,633 
1,211 
1,503 
1,059 

638 
1,434 

2,131 
1,291 
1,349 
690 
760 
1,431 
1,270 
449 
889 
473 
1,06G 

$24 

72 
48 
39 
36 
62 
48 

39 
36 
52 
24 
52 
52 
0.  H. 
30 
24 
18 
18 

24 
24 
18 
26 
36 

58 
24 
24 
41 

52 

78 

42 
52 

48 
65 
52 

39 
65 

45 
62 
39 
41 
24 
52 
27 
18 
36 
18 
52 

$3.17 
3.15 
2.60 
1.74 
2.97 
2.72 
3.36 

2.45 
2.57 
1.81 
1.71 
2.73 
1.51 
1.28 
2.42 
2.46 
2.06 
2.49 

2.09 
3.67 
2.83 
1.77 
3.23 

3.23 
3.41 
4.54 
2.54 

5.02 

4.58 

2.68 
3.14 
2.12 
4.82 
2.04 

3.07 
2.76 

3.73 
4.14 
4.32 
2.21 
2.44 
3.44 
2.44 
1.73 
2.  44 
2.27 
3.42 

137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 

144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 

155 
156 
157 
158 
159 

160 
161 
162 
163 

164 

165 

166 
167 
168 
169 
170 

171 

172 

173 
174 
175 
176 

177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
183 

3 

4 

"3" 

.... 

2 

"289" 
258 

224 
325 
128 
75 
305 

$90 
459 

2 
2 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 

2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 

1 
1 

.... 

1 
1 
2 
1 

301 
290 
200 
220 
160 
105 

300 
150 

"$i54~ 

""508" 
""l90' 

275 
230 
100 
370 
190 

39 
90 
39 
45 
46 
10 

""io 

108 
5 
6 

20 

128 
110 

110 

100 
101 
442 
25 
220 

234 

2 

1 

1 

3 

.... 

2 

1 

2 

2 
1 

"i" 

2 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

291 

"'385' 

271 
134 

161 
214 
240 
300 

264 
245 

150 

155 

269 

314 

780 
768 

1 
1 

1 
2 
5 

1 

1 

2 
2 
2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

500 
450 

300 

297 

188 
328 

750 
160 

188 

247 
318 
372 

199 

128 

148 
260 

40 
104 
64 
55 

294 

791 
50 

220 
316 

170 
41 
227 
50 

3 

3 
3 

"i" 

2 
3 
3 
1 

1 

1 

2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

"2" 
1 
1 

$50 

204 

150 



310 

164 

216 
180 
50 
190 
165 
355 
43 
33 
144 
175  1 

129 

269 
210 
265 
90 
180 
266 
178 
55 
100 
102 
65 

10 

246 
64 
75 

"126" 
200 

""e" 

36 
10 

300 

435 
250 

""79" 
"182" 

261 
""16" 

385 
"'234' 

49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 63 
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TABLE  XXX.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 

SOUTH  CAROLINA— Concluded. 


Family  number. 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and  na- 
tivity. 

Yrs. 
in 
U.S. 

Age 

IS 
19 
19 
19 
21 
19 
22 
19 

24 
19 

25 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
21 
20 
28 
21 
21 
21 
22 
21 
24 
21 
27 
21 
34 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
25 
'22 
28 
37 
23 
23 
23 
23 
24 
24 
24 
25 
26 
27 
30 
30 
32 
33 
34 
43 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 

work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 

write. 

Mos. 
sch'l 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  condi- 
tion of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

184 
185 
186 

187 

188 
189 

190 

191 

192 
193 
194 
195 
196 
197 

198 

199 

200 
201 

202 
203 
204 

205 

206 
207 
208 
209 

210 

211 

212 
213 
214 
215 
216 
217 
218 

219 

220 
221 
222 
223 
224 

225 

Weaver 

260 
286 
268 
280 
150 
285 
250 
280 

250 

280 

50 
150 
275 
260 
250 
288 
290 
275 
278 
204 
284 
40 
300 
200 
290 
280 
225 
185 
239 
287 
280 
260 
254 
150 
280 
276 
280 
290 
260 
90 
250 
290 
250 
260 
292 
100 
250 
220 
200 
296 
272 
300 
140 
287 
292 
290 
260 

$282 
28(5 
229 
250 
150  ' 
210 
225 
280 

363 
326 

38 
180 
275 
200 
250 
281 
213 
325 
250 
184 
370 
46 
375 
250 
290 
280 
203 
167 
250 
302 
'280 
390 
196 
150 
308 
317 
301 
284 
260 
68 
288 
290 
250 
335 
219 
125 
350 
260 
250 
357 
290 
375 
140 
380 
234 
235 
210 

G 
3 
5 
7 
7 
10 
10 
9 

9 
9 

(1 

8 
1 
9 
6 
1 
10 
2 
2 
11 
18 
2 
10 
7 
8 
4 
4 
10 
19 
12 
19 
11 
10 
4 
9 
8 
8 
10 
18 
26 
4 
3 
9 
2 
12 
10 
10 
10 
5 
8 
12 
Iti 
10 
9 
18 
23 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

Yes. 
No.. 

45 
30 
64 
12 
12 
10 
10 
10 

24 

Weaver  
Carpenter  
Carpenter  

[idle  

filling  cutter.. 

Clot  h-room 
hand. 

i  Picker-room 
J    hand. 

J-Sparehand  

Incapacitated  . 
Filling  carrier. 
Carpenter  
Dead 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Dead.. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Spooler  

American  

.... 

Drawer-in  
Spinner  

American  
American 

'"I 

Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner  

American 

J 

Spooler  
Spinner  

American  

I 

Spinner 

(a) 
No 

(«) 

American 

I 

Spooler  

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

30 

18 
18 
12 
20 
10 
20 
16 

American  

Spooler       

Spooler 

Reeler     

American 

Spooler  

Dead 

Weaver      

Teamster  
[•Incapacitated  . 

[Dead  
Dead 

American 

Spooler  

American  

.... 

Spooler  
Spinner 

Speeder  

No.. 

Weaver 

No 

American 

Wreaver  

Yes. 
Yes. 

8 
4 

Dead 

American  

| 

Reeler  

[•Shoemaker  
[•Clerk,  grocery. 
[•Carpenter  
[Oiler 

American 

I 

Spinner  
Spooler  

No 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No  . 

63 
63 
36 

American  

{ 

Spooler  
Weaver  

American  
American.  .  .  . 

{ 

Warper  
Spinner  

10 
10 

""24" 
40 
49 

Weaver  
Spinner 

Sweeper  
Carpenter  
Dead 

American  

Weaver  

American  
American 



Spare  hand  
Warper 

Incapacitated, 
[incapacitated  . 

loead 

American  

American  
American  

....{ 

Spooler       

Creeler 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

18 
22 
24 
20 
50 
24 
24 
12 

Drawer-in  
Weaver 

Drawer-in  
Weaver 

O  verseer  .... 

American 

Drawer-in  
Spooler 

Dead 

American  

Weaver  

American  
American  

Spooler.... 

Carder  
Laborer  

Weaver  
Spooler 

American  
American  ...... 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 

15 
45 
45 
21 
80 
7 
15 
44 
15 
6 
8 

Dead 

Weaver  
Overseer  
Weaver 

\Dead  

American 

[ 

Idle 

American 

Weaver 

Loom  fixer  
Dead 

American 

Weaver 

American  
American 

Winder  
Weaver 

Carpenter  
Dead   
Dead 

American  
American  .  .  . 

Cloth  inspector 
Winder  

{•Dead 

Winder  

o  Not  reported. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA— Concluded. 


Membership  of  family  — 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 
by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 
capi- 
ta 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 

iiy- 

1 

a 
j>> 

B| 

184 

185 
186 

187 

188 
189 

190 

191 

192 
193 
194 
195 

196 
197 

198 

199 

200 
201 

202 
203 
204 

205 

206 
207 
208 
209 

210 

211 

212 
213 
214 
215 
216 
217 

218 

219 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 

225 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of  — 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
ov'r 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

2 
2 
2 

3 

4 
4 

2 

2 

1 
1 
3 
3 
1 
2 

2 

2 

1 
2 

2 
3 
2 

3 

2 
2 
1 
1 

3 

5 

2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 

2 

5 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 

2 

4 
4 
4 

10 

S 

8 

5 

11 

4 
'i 
7 
8 
5 
8 

7 

*3 

3 
3 

5 
11 

9 

7 

7 
6 
2 
3 

5 

6 

8 
4 
6 
12 
6 
4 

4 

9 
4 
*>5 
G 
4 
2 

6 

3 
3 
3 

5 

G 
6 

4 

4 
4 
5 
3 
4 

4 

2 
2 
2 
4 

5 
4 

4 

4 
3 

1 
1 
2 

•  5 

5 
4 

4 

7 
3 
3 

2 

5 
2 
2 
2 
3 
1 

4 

$255 
117 

784 

$687 
468 
279 

595 

1,047 
1,296 

364 

460 

275 
200 
700 
846 
213 
575 

434 

416 

375 
650 

570 
370 
552 

670 
421 
150 
308 
317 

585 

1,030 

540 
250 
335 
384 
125 
350 

510 

1,376 
290 
825 
140 
670 
234 

445 

S20 
67 

25 

40 
34 

56 

15 

55 
8 
20 
55 

$962 
652 
1,003 
1,005 

1,677 
1,780 

814 

1,358 

430 
633 
1,020 
1,394 
468 
772 

734 

416 

705 
704 

1,094 
972 
963 

1,295 

963 
743 
348 
342 

611 

1,066 

1,400 
650 
1,180 
1,039 
400 
515 

540 
1,379 
681 
850 
449 
928 
247 

640 

$331 
308 
35 

$39 
84 
0.  H. 

36 

24 
60 

24 

52 

44 
24 
41 
39 
52 
41 

4S 

20 

24 

48 

42 
39 
39 

52 

48 
24 
26 
26 

60 

36 

36 
18 
52 
48 
24 
24 

48 

48 
33 
78 
27 
39 
48 

27 

$4.63 
3.13 
5.11 

1.93 

4.03 

4.28 

3.13 

2.3S 

2.07 
1.74 
2.  SO 
3.35 
1.80 
1.86 

2.02 

2.67 
4.52 
4.51 
4.21 

1.70 
2.06 

3.56 

2.65 
2.38 
3.35 

2.19 

2.35 
3.42 

3.37 
3.13 
3.78 
1.67 
1.28 
2.48 

2.60 

2.95 
3.27 
3.27 
1.44 
4.46 
2.3S 

2.05 

2 

4 

"i" 

1 
2 
1 
3 
1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 
1 

"i" 
i. 

1 

1 
.... 

1 
2 
1 
1 

1 
1 

$185 

200 
160 

94 

451 

100 
40 

$200 

390 
270 

300 

208 

334 

224 

25 

265 
200 

120 
100 
493 
204 
50 

150 

320 
286 

"75" 



51 

72 
25 

125 

114 

292 

38 
54 

90 
2 
6 

65 

45 
18 
40 
25 

26 

36 

15 
5 

""is" 

270 

4 
3 
1 
1 

i 

2 
2 

2 
1 

1 

i 

260 
375 
365 

260 

292 
450 

174 

225 
40 



322 

300 
"125 

205 

183 

391 
332 

1 

"i" 

4 
1 

2 
1 
1 
3 
..... 

i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 

i 
i 

480 

"jioo 

71 
75 
195 

277 

294 
170 
238 
172 
75 
50 

412 
191 
300 

215 

25 

80 

35 

30 

3 

76 
25 
27 
73 
13 

i 

i 

2 

1 

317 
140 
017 
88 
466 

315 

"i" 

i 

2S2 

185 

1        2    .... 

195 

*>  Including  1  other  member. 
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TABLE  XXX.-SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 

GEORGIA. 


1 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and  na- 
tivity. 

Yrs. 

in 

U.S. 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
sch'i 

at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  condi- 
tion of  — 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 

40 

41 
42 
43 

44 
45 
46 
47 

48 

49 
50 

American  .  . 

16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 

16 

16 
17 
16 
17 
16 
17 
16 
17 
16 
17 
16 
17 
16 
17 
16 
17 
24 
16 
18 
16 

Spinner 

294 
280 
285 
185 
280 
280 
200 
288 
190 
300 
240 
190 
260 
214 
250 
250 
285 
68 
200 
290 
280 
84 
160 
275 
280 
250 
200 
285 
250 
200 
275 
200 
250 
290 
290 
150 
250 
282 
292 

234 

300 
280 
300 
150 
270 
270 
296 
240 
250 
275 
285 
290 
280 
285 
290 
285 
225 
290 
295 
120 

$251 
280 
177 
180 
280 
140 
150 
300 
237 
230 
216 
114 
260 
125 
250 
250 
242 
54 
200 
235 
281 
50 
112 
275 
140 
188 
200 
342 
180 
200 
275 
200 
275 
362 
247 
125 
300 
293 
219 

176 

225 
210 
300 
150 
227 
270 
475 
420 
225 
212 
205 
334 
202 
314 
218 
214 
315 
290 
295 
48 

5 
6 
3 
4 
4 
2 
5 
4 
5 
5 
2 
1 
6 
3 
4 
6 
3 

5* 

7 
5 

5 
4 
7 
4 
4 
4 
2 
2 
4 
4 
4 
6 
3 
3 
4 
6 

1 

5 
5 
5 
5 
7 
8 
4 
4 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
6 
7 
2 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

21 
6 
32 
50 
36 
18 
45 
16 
12 
9 
12 
40 
12 
14 
27 

Dead 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Work  . 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work  . 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home  . 

Work  . 

American 

Spinner 

Away 

American 

Spinner. 

Waste  hand.  .  . 
Cutter 

American 

Spinner 

American  .  . 

Spinner  

Peddler  
Peddler 

American 

Spinner  
Spinner  

American  
American 

Fisherman  
Laborer 

Spinner 

American  

Spinner  

Dead  

American  . 

Spinner  . 

Dead 

American  

Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner 

Blacksmith... 
Watchman  
Dead  
Slasher  tender. 
Dead 

American  .  . 

American 

American  .  . 

Spinner  
Spinner 

American 

American  

Spinner  

Dead  

American 

Spinner  . 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

24 
5 
39 
4 
27 
6 
5 
18 
18 
8 
6 
9 
36 
36 
25 
10 
18 
6 
24 
24 
40 
18 
12 

30 

16 
24 
5 
5 
2 

Winder 

American  
American 

Spinner  

Farmer  

Spinner 

Card  grinder  .  . 
Dead 

American 

Spinner 

American  . 

Spinner  
Spinner 

Teamster  

American 

Farmer  
Deserter  

American  .  . 

Spinner  
Spinner 

\merican 

Twister 

American  

Spinner  

Carpenter  
Dead 

American 

Spinner  
Spinner  

American  

Section  hand.  . 
Bale  opener... 
Carpenter  
Weaver  

American 

Spinner  
Spinner 

American 

American  .  . 

Weaver  

American 

Weaver 

Fireman 

American  

Speeder  

Sweeper  

American 

Spooler 

Dead 

American  

Speeder  

Barber  

American 

Creeler  .  . 

Bale  opener  
Carpenter  
Incapacitated.. 
Second  hand  .  . 
Carpenter  

D  yehouse 
hand. 

^Gardener 

American 

Winder 

American  .  . 

Reeler  

American 

Twister  
Thread  hand- 
ler. 
Spooler 

American  
American  

American 



Spinner  

American  

Spinner  
Spooler  

{•Incapacitated.. 
[•Salesman  

American  

Spinner  
Spinner:  
Spinner  

No 

J 

American 

Spinner  
Spooler  

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes  . 

""64" 
64 
22 
26 
20 
23 
5 
6 
10 
16 
20 
30 

[•Elevator  man  . 
iLoom  fixer  
j-  Waste  picker.. 

1  Gardener  
JDead 

American  . 

Spooler  
Piecer  

Weaver  
Piecer  

American  

Spinner  
Spinner  ... 

Spinner  
Weaver 

American 

Spooler  
Spooler  
Spinner  

American  .  .  . 

\Dead... 

a  Estimated  value  of  free  rent. 


b  Including  1  other  member. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

GEORGIA. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 
by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 
capi- 
ta 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 
ily- 

1 

B 
>> 

£ 

Children  of 

ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

3 
3 
4 
4 
5 
7 
3 
4 
3 
3 
6 
4 
2 
4 
2 
2 
5 
4 
3 
4 
3 
4 
4 
3 
3 
2 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
7 
4 
3 
2 
4 
4 

3 

5 
4 
6 
3 
5 
4 
4 

7 

3 

4 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

"2 

"3" 

.... 

3 
1 

"a" 

2 
3 

i 
1 

4 
2 

2 

10 
to 
13. 

3 
1 

1 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 

2 

"a" 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
ov'r 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

i 
i 

"a" 

"2" 
.... 

i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 

"i" 

i 
i 

"i" 
i 

i 
i 
i 

i 

2 
1 
1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
5 
4 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 

1 

3 
3 

4 

2 
2 
2 
2 

3 

2 
2 

5 
6 
5 
9 
5 
9 
8 
7 
3 
6 
blO 
9 
3 
6 
5 
4 
12 
7 
8 
5 
6 
9 
5 
Z>6 
6 
3 
7 
7 
&8 
^6 
6 
5 
8 
8 
9 
6 
4 
9 
&6 

5 

7 
8 
7 
7 
8 
10 
9 

9 

bG 
4 

$303 

$163 
7 
82 
60 
4 
10 
151 
10 
20 

$717 
853 
714* 
891 
881 
756 
796 
1,195 
545 
581 
1,002 
508 
363 
1,193 
462 
450 
1,466 
629 
756 
1,150 

$36 
39 
«52 
65 
39 
73 
53 
130 
22 
34 
52 
52 
39 
52 
39 
60 
83 
a  13 
78 
48 
39 
14 
48 
39 
48 
39 
108 
48 
48 
33 
48 
60 
72 
51 
78 
48 
36 
130 
108 

34 

48 
52 
65 
187 
a  52 
48 
48 

100 

90 
22 

$2.76 
2.73 
2.75 
1.90 
3.39 
1.62 
1.91 
3.28 
3.49 
1.86 
1.93 
1.09 
2.33 
3.82 
1.78 
2.16 
2.35 
1.73 
1.82 
4.42 
2.35 
1.16 
1.54 
2.82 
1.20 
2.22 
3.91 
2.57 
2.94 
3.42 
3.01 
3.65 
3.32 
6.20 
2.86 
1.46 
3.20 
2.83 
3.45 

2.70 

3.15 

2.77 
3.48 
4.36 
2.52 
2.43 
1.86 

3.30 

2.86 
2.67 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 

40 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 

48 

49 
50 

150 
10 
120 
347 

228 
195 
180 

'$i45" 

246 

$696 
177 
180 
280 
140 
150 
555 
237 
230 
216 
114 
260 
425 
250 
250 
959 
166 
200 
610 
281 
50 
112 
275 

$286 

$300 
285 
100 
60 
300 
450 

"iiso" 

32 

286 

297 

188 

100 
351 

240 

250 



153 
144 

388 

5 

103 

400 

275 

200 
175 
242 
36 
150 
220 
348 
60 
110 

93 
12 
25 

200 

265 
345 
400 

457 
56 

82 
6 

320 

2 
4 
1 
1 

"i" 

2 
1 
1 

"2" 

"i" 

i 

i 
i 
i 

2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
.... 

1 
.... 

1 
2 

104 
410 

90 

""ii" 

178 
236 

733 
541 
400 
880 
373 
346 
1,422 
937 
1,225 
1,067 
940 
950 
1,381 

14 

105 
158 

140 
188 
620 
632 
630 
200 
275 
200 
1,381 

38 

""32" 
6 

77 
10 
93 

450 
113 
450 
375 
300 
300 

220 

100 
186 
68 

290 

330 

300 

"135 

182 
137 
150 

300 

360 
360 
200 

210 

'iio 

210 
235 

1,630 
742 
125 
300 
587 
219 

176 

435 
968 
942 
895 
437 
539 
516 

747 

585 
68 

168 

2,578 
1,337 

308 

22 
216 

457 
666 
1,325 

150 
306 
161 

225 
302 
180 
125 

381 

308 
130 

3 
1 

2 

2 
1 
3 
3 

1 
1 

1 

2 
1 
1 

1 

2 
1 
2 

1 

432 
600 

300 
250 

180 

48 
225 

443 
175 

145 

47 

1,075 
701 

1,148 
1,153 
1,267 
1,587 
1,049 
1,261 
870 

1,543 

893 
556 

20 
10 

467 
77 
157 
11 

65 
20 

233 
385 

218 

200 



150 

338 

Not  reported. 
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TABLE  XXX.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 

GEORGIA — Continued. 


Family  number. 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and  na- 
tivity. 

Yrs. 
in 
U.S. 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 

read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
sch'l 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  condi- 
tion of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

51 
52 
53 
54 

55 
56 

57 

58 
59 
60 
61 
62 

63 
64 
65 

66 
67 
68 

69 

70 

71 
72 
73 

74 

75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 

84 
85 

16 
18 
16 
18 
16 
18 
16 
18 
16 
18 
19 
16 
18 
19 
16 
18 
32 
16 
19 
16 
19 
16 
19 
16 
19 
16 
19 
16 
19 
23 
16 
20 
16 
20 
22 
16 
21 
16 
21 
16 
22 
16 

22 
16 
25 
17 
17 
17 

17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
18 
17 
19 

Weaver  

220 

290 
300 
290 
300 
250 
250 
75 
260 
260 
295 
230 
260 
266 
260 
260 
270 
285 
240 
250 
250 
260 
230 
280 
280 
80 
160 
250 
250 
295 
175 
175 
294 
294 
288 
288 
252 
201 
50 
275 
112 
300 

300 
290 
310 
264 
180 
252 

120 
200 
270 
250 
200 
286 
290 
288 
280 
250 
280 
280 
200 
200 

$220 
391 
300 
290 
300 
140 
200 
75 
292 
260 
367 
320 
400 
370 
234 
372 
338 
351 
240 
120 
180 
325 
322 
240 
350 
75 
150 
213 
325 
325 
130 
125 
418 
332 
451 
264 
248 
201 
50 
385 
42 
258 

300 
290 
310 
317 
144 
220 

170 
150 
250 
200 
200 
275 
264 
429 
185 
150 
200 
250 
225 
225 

2 
7 
3 
3 
5 
5 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 
6 
8 
8 
5 
7 
21 
6 
8 
6 
5 
3 
4 
6 
8 

!A 
2 
7 
11 
6 
6 
3 
6 
12 
4 
11 
4 
4 
4 
4 
6 

10 
9 
15 
6 
2 
7 

6 
8 
4 
5 
3 
3 
1 
6 
4 
5 
7 
7 
7 
9 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

28 
24 
20 
25 
3 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Dead- 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

American 

Weaver  
Spinner  

[incapacitated.. 
VFarmer  

American  

.... 

Creeler  
Spinner  

Spinner  

No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

"~"i4" 
40 
50 
50 
20 
24 
29 
30 
30 
30 
20 
20 
27 
27 
64 
64 

/ 

American  
American 

.... 

Spare  hand  
Spooler  

[•Laborer. 

Creeler  .  . 

Speeder  
Spinner  
Spinner 

[Dead 

American  

{ 

Spinner  

Roving  hand.. 

|-  Yard  hand  
>Driver 

Spinner 

Spinner  

Weaver  ... 

Spinner  

American  
American 

I 

Spinner  

Spinner  
Spinner  

JDead 

\ 

Weaver  

i-Cloth  inspector 
[•Incapacitated.. 

[Speeder  
[incapacitated.. 
[Carpenter  
[•Teamster  

American 

Spooler  
Weaver  

"~i4" 
18 
16 

American 

Weaver  
Spooler 

Spooler.... 

American 

Spooler  

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

18 
9 
18 
26 
30 
10 
60 
9 

American  . 

Spooler  
Winder  

Winder  .. 

American 

Winder  
Spinner  

American  

Spinner  
Spinner  

Spinner 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

10 
18 
1 
24 

9 
30 
16 
24 
6 
6 

54 
9 
6 

^Dead 

Weaver  

Spinner  
Draw-f  r  a  m  e 
tender. 
Warper  

iDead  

[Teamster  
Divorced  

Spooler  

American  
American 

Clerk,  store  — 
Spinner 

Spinner  
Spinner  

Spinner 

Dead 

American  
American 

Cloth-room 
hand. 
Spooler 

American  

Spinner  

Huckster  
Carpenter  
Deserter 

American  
American 



Spinner 

Weaver 

American  .  . 

Weaver  
Spooler 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

20 
..„. 

14 
14 
30 
6 
24 
50 
40 

Weaver  

American  
American  



Farmer  
Incapacitated.. 
Incapacitated.. 
Dead  
Farmer 

Spooler  

American  . 

Winder  
Winder  
Winder 

American  

American  
American  .  . 

---•' 

Spinner  

\Dead  

Spinner  
Spare  hand  

•Laborer  

\ 

Including  1  other  member. 
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AGE    OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
.FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

GE  ORGIA— Continued . 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 
by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 

capi- 
ta 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 

iiy. 

Family  numberr 

Children  of 

ages— 

To- 
tal. 

10 

7 
5 
8 

5 

6 

10 

6 
8 
5 

7 
6 

8 
9 

7 

6 
5 
6 

al 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

5 
5 
4 
5 
4 

4 

8 

4 
5 

4 
4 
4 

6 
5 
5 

4 
4 
5 
4 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

1 
1 
1 

16 
and 
ov'r 

3 
3 
2 
3 

3 
3 

6 

2 
2 
2 
2 
3 

4 
3 

4 

3 
2 
3 

9 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

3 

1 
1 

$200 



$203 

$321 
195 
150 

$911 
965 
440 
625 

919 
1,090 

2,001 

591 
300 
647 
590 
325 

1,051 
435 
1,201 

862 
251 
627 

558 

600 

1,660 
344 
340 

570 
150 
250 
200 
200 
275 
264 
904 
185 
440 

450 
450 

$112 

$1,544 
1,363 
973 
1,075 

1,229 
1,258 

2,573 

1,195 
519 
827 
845 
510 

1,781 
640 
1,745 

1,294 
710 
1,023 
1,161 

1,485 

2,045 
590 
989 

1,472 
450 
640 
460 
700 
696 
302 
1,295 
365 
622 

726 
912 



O.H. 

$65 
O.H. 
39 

52 
87 

52 

39 
48 
33 
44 
39 

64 
48 
130 

48 
39 
48 
72 

51 

52 
26 
48 

96 
52 
39 
22 
43 
25 
36 
130 
42 
96 

52 
52 

$2.97 
3.74 
3.74 

2.58 

4.73 
4.03 

4.95 

3.83 
1.25 
3.18 
2.32 
L63 

4.28 
1.37 
4.79 

4.15 
2.73 
3.28 
4.47 

5.71 

4.92 
1.42 
1.90 

2.57 
2.16 
3.08 
1.47 
3.37 
2.23 
.73 
3.11 
2.34 
1.50 

2.33 
2.51 

51 
52 
53 
54 

55 
56 

57 

58 
59 
60 
61 
62 

63 
64 
65 

66 
67 
68 
69 

70 

71 

72 
73 

74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 

84 
85 

271 
350 

260 

112 
50 

2 

1 

100 

$545 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

168 

338 

275 
100 

234 

329 
100 

1,377 



9 

140 
85 

10 

$40 

150 

20 
165 

101 
60 
79 
132 

230 

20 

479 

150 

448 

66 

79 
240 

225 

300 
309 

220 

.... 

1 

150 
225 

1 
1 

145 
221 

26 
2 

10 



380 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 
2 
2 

2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
3 

2 
2 

5 

8 
8 
10 

11 

4 
4 
6 
4 
6 
8 
8 
3 
8 

6 

7 

4 

6 
4 
5 

6 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
2 
3 
2 
3 

4 
4 

650 

225 

270 
158 
369 

251 

"2" 
2 

4 

"4" 
.... 

3 

2 

2 

2 
2 

1 
1 
1 

115 

88 

952 
50 
45 

349 

""so 

'   "345" 

280 

580 
200 
300 

""256" 
243 

71 
100 

60 

30 

260 
250 

1 
1 
2 

.... 
.... 

1 

1 
1 

171 

"~360' 
160 

7 

38 

31 
20 
32 

56 
30 

1 
1 

2 

2 
1 

150 

100 

120 
32 

400 
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TABLE  XXX.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 

GEORGIA— Continued. 


i 

a 
>> 

1 

86 

87 

88 
89 
90 
91 

92 

93 
94 
95 

96 

97 

98 

99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 

109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 

123 
124 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and  na- 
tivity. 

Yrs 
in 
U.S 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 

past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
sch'l 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  condi- 
tion of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

American 

17 
19 
17 
19 
21 
17 
19 
22 
24 
17 
19 
25 
17 
19 
28 
17 

20 
17 

20 
17 
21 
17 
21 
17 
21 
17 
21 
22 
17 
24 
i  17 
28 
18 
18 

;  is 

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
:  18 
19 

Spinner  
Spooler  
Weaver  
Weaver  

304 

250 
275 
275 
233 
300 
300 
250 
160 
269 
279 
150 
297 
280 
287 
200 

264 
260 

260 
200 
200 
300 
60 
200 
180 
108 
216 
216 
245 
216 
150 
100 
278 
270 
280 
290 
180 
55 
218 
240 
270 
270 

250 
280 
300 
290 
270 
290 
170. 
200 
233 
180 
270 
252 
153 
60 
298 
298 
295 
295 

$345 
190 
321 
413 
233 
240 
300 
300 
160 
269 
307 
165 
297 
280 
360 
175 

330 

234 

208 
200 
300 
300 
30 
200 
214 
70 
141 
141 
245 
163 
150 
90 
266 
270 
420 
363 
240 
55 
218 
210 
324 
324 

165 
350 
300 
300 
176 
250 
68 
200 
233 
306 
297 
262 
115 
45 
202 
238 
295 
295 

9 
10 
4 
4 
8 
8 
10 
11 
8 
4 
6 
•    6 
7 
8 
16 
6 

8 
1 

1 
2 
7 
6 
11 
8 
8 
2 
2 
2 
5 
8 
5 
12 
5 
4 
5 
4 
3 
7 
3 
1 
8 
8 

2 

8 
10 
8 
5 
4 
6 
1 
8 
8 
2 
6 
3 
3 
7 
7 
3 
3 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

20 
14 
35 
40 
35 

JDead 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Dead.. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Dead.. 
Home. 
Work. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

American 

iMail  carrier... 
[Machinist  
>Doubler 

American  

( 

Creeler  
Spinner  
Spinner  

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

3 

9 
12 
25 
6 
18 
15 
15 

"'45' 

43 
4 

4 
20 
12 
15 
30 
10 
12 
20 
20 
20 
10 
10 
20 
30 
3 
27 
12 
25 
42 
26 
48 
24 
24 
20 

6 
18 

I 

Drawer-in  
Winder 

Winder 

American  
American  

I 
| 

Winder  

{•Preacher 

Spinner 

Spinner  
Winder 

[Boss,  card 
1      room. 

Picker-r  o  o  m 
f    hand. 

j-Laborer  
1  Watchman  — 
\S  weeper  

[•Farmer  

Creeler  

Speeder 

American 

I 

Spooler  

Spooler 

American 

Weaver  
Weaver  
Weaver  

f 

American 

••"I 

Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner 

American  
American  

I 

....\ 

Spinner  
Spinner 

\Laborer  

Spinner  

Speeder  

{•Deserter  
Dead... 

American 

\ 

Speeder  
Spooler  

Dead 

American 

Spooler  

Deserter  

D  offer 

American 

Weaver 

Dead... 

American 

Weaver 

Farmer  

American 

Weaver 

Deserter  

American 

Winder     . 

Wrapper  
Sweeper... 

American 

Spinner 

American 

Spinner 

Car  d-r  o  o  m 
hand. 
Break  tender.. 
Elevator  man. 
Engineer 

American  
American 

Spinner  

Spinner 

American  
American 

Spinner  
Spinner 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

io 

36 
50 

48 

Roving  hand.. 
Dead    . 

American  
American 

...... 

Winder 

Winder 

Butcher  

American  
American 

Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner 

Laborer 

Stonemason.. 
Dead    . 

American  
American 

Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

3 

16 
14 
3 
24 
12 
12 
27 
27 

Merchant  
Dead... 

American  

Spinner  
Inspector  
Inspector  
Spinner  
Spinner  
Spooler  
Spooler  

Dead 

American  
American  

American  
American  

:;::] 

.;,. 

Watchman  — 
Farmer  

|  Watchman  
}oiler  

i  Including  1  other  member. 


b  Estimated  value  of  free  rent. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

GEORGIA— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
'  in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 
by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 
capi- 
ta 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 

iiy. 

Family  number. 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

3 
4 

7 

5 

5 
3 

5 

4 
4 
5 

5 

7 

2 
2 
2 
4 
3 
2 
5 
3 
4 
5 
6 

6 
5 
7 
6 
2 
2 
6 
4 
3 
5 
4 
2 
4 
6 

6 
6 

Earnings  of  — 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

1 
1 

16 
and 
ov'r 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

2 
3 

4 

5 

3 
2 

2 

3 
3 
3 

3 

4 

2 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
1 
3 
5 
2 
1 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
3 

5 
3 

4 
6 

10 

7 

7 
4 

6 

7 
7 

10 

9 

2 

3 
3 

8 
3 
4 
9 
7 
7 
10 
6 

11 
6 

8 
7 
3 
3 
8 
6 
4 
6 
6 
6 
7 
7 

10 
9 

$230 

$535 
967 

1,000 

991 

937 
505 

442 

1,100 
630 
698 

352 

788 

240 

266 
679 
420 
363 
240 
325 
392 
210 
636 
654 

371 
350 
750 
932 
656 
250 
872 
530 
658 
570 
609 
262 
339 
687 

925 

982 

$90 
156 

68 

130 
34 

77 

15 
46 

$855 
1,303 

1,861 

1,241 

1,386 
1,358 

1,210 

1,315 
1,051 
890 

793 

1,259 

248 

604 
701 
*     830 
1,107 
601 
801 
626 
1,166 
1,298 
1,398 

1,002 
1,180 



O.H. 

$78 

72 

83 

83 
60 

652 

64 
48 
63 

94 

62 

72 

33 
39 
44 
88 
31 
612 
34 
42 
52 
52 

48 
52 
48 
73 
42 
65 
660 
48 
73 
O.H. 
52 
65 
652 
660 

72 
65 

$4.11 
4.18 

3.58 

3.41 

3.81 
6.53 

3.32 

4.21 
2.89 
2.45 

1.53 

2.69 

2.38 

3.87 
4.49 
2.00 
7.10 
2.89 
1.71 
1.72 
3.20 
2.50 
4.48 

1.75 
3.78 
3.99 
3.12 
4.71 
4.87 
3.49 
2.78 
3.90 
3.51 
3.71 
1.90 
3.00 
4.30 

3.18 
4.22 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 
91 

92 

93 
94 
95 

96 

97 

98 

99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 

109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 

123 
124 

1 

1 

2 

$180 
458 

250 

100 
819 

303 

200 
375 
180 

300 
257 

$125 

210 

$200 

1 

1 

.... 

219 

2 

388 

1 

2 

600 
276 

2 
1 

1 

12 
141 

184 

3 

1 
2 

30 

8 

25 
22 

1 

313 

2 

3 

1 

220 

190 

350 

$394 

""eo" 

47 
c78 
420 

7 

"3" 
2 

2 
3 

4 

1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 

2 
2 
3 

1 

1 

i 

i 
i 

i 

i 

301 
49 

350 

30 
156 

211 

246 
396 

187 

120 
290 
380 
85. 

""135" 

80 
60 

188 

291 
318 
475 

210 
199 
234 

175 

222 

45 

55 
120 
78 
90 
90 

1,660 
1,137 
734 
760 
1,450 
867 
812 
1,094 
1,159 
593 
1,092 
1,567 

1,655 
1,973 

480 
267 

420 
225 
187 



1 
1 

2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

"2" 

1 

263 
150 
150 
104 
252 

311 

226 
78 
467 

4 

.... 

2 
1 

1 
1 

2 
2 

300 

120 
277 
306 

21 
25 

82 
140 

95 
218 



540 
450 

450 
356 

131 

290 



2 

2 

1 

1 

185 

170 

247 

288 

'Including  $32  received  from  sale  of  cow. 
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TABLE    XXX.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 

GE  ORGIA— Continued . 


Family  number. 

The  father. 

The  single  woman.- 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and  na- 
tivity. 

Yrs. 
in 
U.S. 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 

since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

7 
10 
5 
5 
5 

6 
6 
8 
4 
10 
8 
10 
12 
20 
8 
13 
6 
6 
8 
10 
4 
16 
10 
5 
5 
9 
3 
5 
6 
8 
6 
5 
9 
7 
9 
4 

1 
9 
6 
6 

8 

8 
6 
7 
7 
2 
2 
10 
13 
15 
1 
6 
6 

> 

3 
3 

Can 

read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
sch'l 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  condi- 
tion of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

125 
126 

127 

128 
129 

130 

131 
132 
133 

134 

135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 

149 
150 

151 
152 

153 
154 

155 

156 
157 
158 
159 

160 
161 

American  

18 
20 
18 
20 
18 

20 
18 
20 
18 
21 
18 
21 
23 
37 
18 
22 
18 
22 
18 
28 
18 
28 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 

19 
19 
19 
21 
19 

21 
19 
23 
24 
19 
24 
19- 
24 
27 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
22 
20 
22 
27 

Spinner 

290 
250 
270 
270 

96 

285 
275 
280 
250 
250 
264 
270 
246 
260 
290 
150 
295 
280 
240 
295 
200 
275 
280 
290 
288 
295 
274 
200 
270 
280 
260 
228 
200 
280 
270 
300 

275 
150 
275 
275 
288 

30 
270 
270 
270 
2  5 
273 
280 
300 
190 
250 
298 
250 
220 
100 
100 
140 
260 
210 

$363 
375 
260 
260 
79 

427 
206 
215 
300 
300 
264 
270 
316 
260 
218 
113 
266 
378 
192 
487 
200 
350 
320 
290 
374 
225 
134 
200 
189 
320 
187 
285 
200 
112 
216 
300 

300 

196 
275 
275 
228 

30 
364 
378 
302 
285 
290 
280 
270 
190 
188 
258 
225 
229 
110 
110 
140 
234 
210 

No. 

Roving  carrier 
|B  ale  marker... 

JC  loth-room 
j    hand. 

jwastehand... 
jsectionman... 

Dead... 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Work. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Dead.. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Dead.. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Spinner  
Spinner  

Nn 

American  

| 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

32 
35 
32 

32 
15 
15 
30 
6 
28 
28 
24 
24 
12 
12 
12 
4 
5 
8 
24 
4 
18 
45 
25 

American  
American...... 

1 

{ 

Weaver 

Weaver... 

Spinner  

American 

Spinner  
Spinner  
Warper 

American  

I 

Spooler  
Drawer-in...  . 
Spooler  
Spinner  
Spinner  
Spooler  

Away 

Elevator  man. 
Vlncapacitated  . 
Dead 

American  

....{ 

I 

Weaver  
Spinner  
Weaver  

Spinner  

American 

•••{ 

Weaver  
Weaver 

Loom  fixer  
Laborer  
Machinist  
Dead.... 

Spooler 

American 

Spooler  

Spooler  
Spooler  
Weaver  
Weaver 

American 

Yes. 
No 

33 

Roller  

American 

Dead  

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

3 
10 
13 
16 
36 
2 
4 
30 

24 
12 
20 
30 
18 

30 
20 
30 
30 
40 
30 
3 
6 
10 
25 
26 
20 
8 
28 
30 
12 
25 
36 

Dead 

American 

Spinner 

Incapacitated.. 
Dead 

American  
American 

Spinner 

Spinner  
Spinner 

Filling  carrier. 
Elevator  man. 
Incapacitated.. 
Cobbler....... 

American 

American 

Spinner  
Drawer-in  
•  Drawer-in  

Carder... 
Winder 

\merican 

American  

Clot  h-room 
hand. 
Laborer  
Merchant 

American  

American 

Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner  

Weaver  

\Dead  

American 

Real-e  state 
dealer. 

•Farmer  

American 

Spooler  

Weaver 

American  
American 

....{ 

Weaver  

\Dead 

Winder  

Winder  
Rack  hand.... 
Weaver 

loead... 

American 

Drawer-in  
Spare  hand.... 
Spooler 

| 
Roving  hand.. 
Press  tender... 
Deserter  

American 

Weaver 

A  merican 

Weaver  

Weaver  

American 

Spooler  

JFarmer  

American 

Spooler  
Spinner 

loead... 

Spinner  
Warper  

I 

a  Including  1  other  member. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

GEORGIA— Continued . 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 
by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 
capi- 
ta 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 
ily- 

& 

c 
>» 

1 
I 

125 
126 
127 

128 
129 

130 

131 
132 
133 

134 

135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 

149 
150 

151 
152 

153 
154 

155 

156 

157 
158 
159 

160 
161 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 

wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
ov'r 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children- 

Un- 
der. 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

2 
3 
2 

3 
3 

4 

2 
3 
4 

3 
1 

2 
2 
2 
1 

2 

2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
3 

2 
2 

3 
3 

5 
3 

4 

3 
2 
2 
2 

4 
3 

4 
8 
10 

6 

o7 

5 

6 
10 

7 

4 

5 
7 
3 
3 
8 
2 
7 
6 
8 
8 
5 
6 
4 
9 

10 
6 

4 
5 

12 
4 

6 

12 
8 
6 
8 

6 
4 

3 
6 
5 

5 
5 

4 

4 
5 
4 

2 

3 

4 
2 
2 
4 
2 
3 
4 
5 
4 
4 
3 
4 
6 

4 
4 

3 

4 

7 
3 

5 

6 
5 

4 
4 

3 

$350 
271 
370 

300 
450 

$738 
833 
506 

790 
800 

1,110 

331 
958 
1,056 

550 

320 
507 
374 
525 
134 
200 
189 
670 
450 
285 
490 
272 
216 
975 

360 

492 

750 
605 

1,299 

848 

1,040 

584 
548 
675 
585 

270 

584 

$1,088 
1,567 
1,315 

1,354 
1,455 

1,174 

641 
1,425 
1,390 

570 

932 
943 
814 
599 
935 
510 
558 
1,248 
•   823 
912 
925 
549 
997 
1,665 

650 
1,404 

750 
1,618 

1,624 
923 

1,606 
1,008 

$84 
48 
127 

78 
43 

O.K. 

31 
48 
O.K. 

43 

.120 
78 
52 
O.K. 
52 
24 
24 
52 
24 
44 
39 
652 
33 
60 

39 
52 

96 
O.  H. 

32 

62 

O.K. 

65 

48 
72 
48 

26 

84 

$5.23 
3.77 
2.53 

4.34 
4.00 

4.52 

2.05 
2.74 
3.82 

2.74 

3.58 
2.59 
5.22 
3.84 
2.25 
4.90 
1.53 
4.00 
1.98 
2.19 
3.56 
1.76 
4.79 
3.56 

1.25 
4.50 

3.61 
6.22 

2.60 
4.44 

5.15 

1.62 
2.54 
2.76 
2.03 

1.19 
2.81 

1 
3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

$174 

$163 
396 

202 

$126 
43 

62 
5 

64 

$48 
59 

694 

.... 

1 

$200 

1 
2 

1 
2 
1 

1 

150 

160 
230 

224 

13 
214 

20 

32 

60 

"~74 

"'GO' 

7 
58 
11 



120 

100 

1 

1 

1 
2 

320 
290 
440 

260 

86 

121 

3 

1 

1 

485 

"256' 

169 

147 

2 

"2 

2 

2 
1 
2 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

1 
1 

181 

200 
218 
211 

181 
320 
144 
228 
285 
185 
331 
420 

140 
288 

410 

188 
150 

"~92~ 
25 
10 

96 

"~"86~ 
611 

.... 

1 

50 
260 

150 
520 

375 

1 

4 
1 

1 

1 

104 

13 

25 
75 

286 

1,000 
150 



2 

2 

1 

150 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

280 

183 
114 
75 
179 

700 

4 
2 

"2 

2 
1 
1 
1 

100 
260 

""76" 
100 

141 
5 

130 
10 
10 

1,057 
860 
844 

370 
584 

"'175' 
154 

100 

6  Estimated  value  of  free  rent. 
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TABLE  XXX.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 

GEORGIA— Concluded. 


Family  number. 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and  na- 
tivity. 

Yrs. 
in 
U.S. 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 

since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
sch'l 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  condi- 
tion of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

162 

103 

164 
165 
166 

167 

168 
169 

170 

171 

172 
173 
174 

175 

176 

177 
178 

179 

180 
181 

182 

183 
184 

185 

American  
American  

•~{ 

20 
24 
20 
29 
21 
21 
21 

21 
27 
22 
22 
22 

30 
24 
24 
24 
24 
26 
24 
27 
25 
26 
27 

31 
30 
30 
33 
39 
35 
36 
54 
(d) 

Weaver  

260 
250 
300 
36 
150 
270 
300 

270 
240 
300 
292 
222 
155 
280 
280 
200 
265 
250 
215 
209 
270 
290 
260 
190 
290 

300 
295 
240 
234 
247 
250 
260 
130 
200 

$350 
325 
390 
45 
190 
324 
270 

405 
288 
200 
256 
222 
155 
280 
280 
300 
199 
260 
142 
261 
189 
241 
275 
185 
362 

300 
320 
193 
246 
173 
300 
312 
163 
200 

5 
5 
6 
6 
9 
10 
9 

11 
17 
2 
10 
3 
3 
9 
9 
11 
3 
12 
16 
18 
7 
7 
6 
19 
9 

9 
15 
10 
4 
4 
20 
24 
41 
48 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

30 
35 

20 
18 
10 
28 
3 

24 
24 
40 
.    12 
60 
60 
21 

JFarmer  

JGardener  
Deserter 

Home. 

Dead.. 

Home. 
Work. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Work. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Work. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Dead.. 

Weaver  
Weaver  

American 

Weaver  .. 

Spinner 

Sweeper 

American 

Spinner. 

Picker-room 
hand. 

1  Watchman  

Spare  hand  
Incapacitated.. 

Jwinder  

JMachinist  
Dead 

1 

Speeder  

American 

••••{ 

Weaver  
Winder  

American  

Spinner  
Spooler  

American 

I 

American  

I 

Spooler  
Spinner  

American  

I 

Weaver  

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes 

20 
28 
24 
6 
6 
20 
25 
16 

American 

Inspector 

Incapacitated.. 
Away  

American  

American           i        < 

Spooler  

!  Spinner  

\Dead 

Spinner  

1 

American  
American  

American                   < 

Spooler  
Speeder  

Dead 

Cutter  
Weaver  

Drawer-in  
Weaver 

Carpenter  

1  Picker-room 
j    hand. 

Dead  
Deserter 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

10 

10 
45 

""32" 
32 
10 
26 
16 
(e) 

American  . 

American  !  

Spooler  

American                  < 

Speeder  

JDead 

American  
American 

Weaver  
Weaver  
Quiller 

Sweeper....... 

American  

....{ 

Weaver  
Weaver  

\Dead... 

/ 

ALABAMA. 


1 
?, 

American  
American  

16 
16 

Spinner  
Spinner  

280 

277 

$325 
154 

7 
6 

Yes. 
No.. 

22 

Carpenter  
Quill  cleaner 

Home. 
Home. 

3 

American  

16 

Spinner  

240 

172 

8 

Yes 

0 

Watchman 

Home 

4 

5 
6 

American  

American  
American 

16 

16 
18 

Weaver  

Spinner  
Spinner 

264 

51 
294 

250 

46 
294 

3 

7 
5 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes 

20 

20 

7 

Ca  r  d  -  r  o  o  m 
hand. 
Carpenter  
Roll  coverer 

Home. 

Home. 
Home 

7 

American 

16 

Spinner 

264 

194 

3 

No 

Sweeper 

8 

American     .... 

16 

Spinner  

260 

156 

7 

Yes 

9 

Carpenter 

Home 

q 

American 

16 

Spinner 

294 

294 

4 

Yes 

27 

Idle 

Home 

10 

American  

16 

Spinner  

156 

156 

4 

Yes 

9 

Collector 

Home. 

11 
12 
13 

American  
English,  F  
American   

"38" 

16 
16 
16 

Weaver  
Trimmer  
Spinner  

280 
225 
245 

168 
170 

228 

6 
3 
6 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

50 
18 
2 

Teamster  
Deserter  
Loom  cleaner 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

14 

American 

16 

Spinner 

275 

225 

8 

Yes 

6 

Teamster 

Home 

15 

American  .  .  . 

16 

Weaver... 

265 

178 

2 

No.. 

9 

Roller... 

Home. 

a  Estimated  value  of  free  rent. 

&  Including  $23  received  from  sale  of  cow. 


'  Including  1  other  member. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

GE  ORGIA— Concluded . 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 
by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 

past 
year. 

Per 

capi- 
ta 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 
ily. 

$1.73 

3.33 

1.80 
3.45 
2.32 

5.87 

4.58 
2.54 

2.53 

5.63 

4.95 
1.74 
4.31 
2.91 

2.73 

3.81 
2.90 

3.48 

3.44 

2.62 

2.95 

3.91 
3.00 

3.88 

1 

| 

j>> 
1 

162 

163 

"  164 
165 
166 

167 

168 
169 

170 

171 

172 
173 

174 

175 

176 

177 
178 

179 

180 
181 

182 

183 
184 

185 

Children  of 

ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 

wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

2 

1 

1 
1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

2 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
ov'r 

4 

6 

2 
1 
2 

4 

5 
3 

6 

2 

1 
2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
1 

3 

1 
2 

3 

1 
1 

4 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

$850 

1,315 

340 
324 

526 

1,439 

1,328 
864 

1,119 

560 

300 
438 
560 

403 

430 

550 
185 

662 

320 
408 

544 

300 
312 

783 

4 

2 
.... 

3 

"3" 

1 

3 
1 

"2" 
1 

1 
.... 

2 
1 

15 
11 

4 
7 
10 

7 

8 
10 

12 

7 

2 
10 

4 

3 

5 

5 
5 

c6 

2 
3 

4 

3 

2 

4 

6 

8 

3 
5 
5 

6 
6 

4 

8 

5 

2 
5 
3 

2 

3 

3 

4 

3 

1 

! 

3 

$125 
175 

$400 
214 

$18 
52 

$1,393 

1,902 

375 
1,256 
1,208 

2,136 

1,906 
1,323 

1,578 

2,050 

515 
905 
896 

454 

710 

990 
754 

1,085 

358 
408 

614 

610 
312 

807 

$125 

""226" 
318 

1,037 

$65 

a52 

52 
52 

48 

O.H. 

42 
108 

83 

60 

19 

48 
70 

52 

48 

65 
26 

O.H. 

34 
33 

a  52 

26 

48 

O.H. 



$146 
35 

200 
375 

198 
312 

$138 

594 
108 

312 

"263" 

350 

"~2i8" 
250 

"'ig' 

187 

648 
256 

45 

400 

40 
19 
86 

51 

180 

218 

318 

337 
490 

77 
250 

"236" 

175 

3 

2 

1 
1 

1 
.... 

"'329' 
118 

422 

.... 

1 
1 

280 

50 

390 
2 

73 

38 

70 
10 

24 

375 
350 

97 

95 

41 
150 

300 



ALABAMA. 


2 

1 

.  3 
1   2 

7 
6 

6 
4 

$250 
330 

$140 
235 

$2i^" 

$650 
154 

$52 

7 

$1,092 
938 

$161 

$38 
27 

$3.00 
3  01 

1 

2 

2 
2 

3 

2 
1 

2 

....  2 
....   2 

1   4 

c9 

7 

12 

4 
4 

7 

520 
125 

465 

140 
230 

15 

40 

284 
540 

202 

115 
30 

1,059 
925 

722 

""ieo" 

37 

90 
43 

60 

2.26 
2.54 

1  16 

3 
4 

g 

1  ;  2 

5 

4 

45 

294 

48° 

50 

871 

70 

q  qc 

f!  2 

5 

4 

142 

116 

356 

614 

27 

2  36 

7 

3 

1 

2  i  1 

9 

4 

100 

220 

156 

25 

501 

48 

1  07 

g 

1 

1 

....   2 

6 

3 

13 

726 

48 

787 

414 

73 

2  52 

g 

2 

1 

....!  2 

7 

4 

385 

120 

546 

31 

1  082 

234 

73 

2  97 

10 

2 
2 

1  i  2 
1   1 

7 

5 
3 

560 

267 
75 

105 
210 

692 
170 

428 
100 

2,052 
555 

452 

60 
O  H 

5.64 
2  13 

11 
12 

2 
1 

1 

?, 

1  !  3 
1   2 

9 

8 

6 

(i 

215 
125 

142 

208 

193 
200 

852 
350 

23 

26 

1,425 
909 

48 
52 

3.04 
2  19 

13 
14 

2 

1 

i  :  2 

c9 

5 

307 

80 

87 

363 

/49 

886 

10 

48 

1.89 

15 

d  Not  reported,  but  over  50  years  of  age. 
«Not  reported. 


/  Including  $27  received  from  sale  of  cow  and  hogs. 
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TABLE  XXX.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 

ALABAMA— Continued . 


Family  number. 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and  na- 
tivity. 

Yrs. 
in 
U.S. 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
sch'l 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  condi- 
tion of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

16 
17 

18 
19 

20 

21 
22 
23 
24 

25 

26 
27 

28 

29 
30 
31 

32 

33 
34 
35 
36 

37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 

48 
49 
50 

American  

{ 

16 
17 
16 
17 
16 
17 
18 
16 
17 
18 
16 

17 
21 
16 
IS 
16 
18 
16 
18 
16 
18 
16 
18 
19 
16 
18 
20 
16 
19 
16 
19 
21 
24 
16 
20 
16 
16 
22 
16 
28 
16 
17 
17 
17 

17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
18 
17 
18 
17 
18 

Speeder  

280 
195 

250 
250 
228 
240 
270 
230 
290 
216 
300 

300 
290 
275 
210 
275 
225 
120 
122 
280 
240 
260 
260 
260 
100 
120 
150 
255 
200 
250 
78 
156 
104 
200 
225 
266 
280 
300 
288 
2d4 
255 
280 
145 
286 

260 
290 
250 
2J2 
283 
220 
260 
300 
280 
250 
264 
266 
242 
260 
2.34 
200 
2JO 

$315 
185 
220 
220 
215 
230 
270 
135 
135 
100 
225 

250 
217 
160 
210 
243 
222 
120 
97 
180 
190 
236 
236 
240 
70 
102 
200 
200 
135 
250 
78 
156 
130 
260 
324 
244 
350 
300 
275 
335 
280 
210 
138 
216 

312 
223 
250 
232 
186 
160 
215 
250 
350 
225 
264 
266 
315 
234 
200 
124 
166 

7 
2 
10 
10 
8 
9 
9 
1 
1 
1 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
7 
8 
4 
6 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
9 
5 
8 
4 
5 
6 
6 
4 
7 
4 
4 
4 
7 
7 
4 
7 
2 
2 

3 
3 
8 
11 
9 
7 
3 
2 
6 
1 
4 
5 
5 
5 
5 
2 
2 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 

4 

o 

}Dead  

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Work. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Work. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home 
Work. 
Home. 

American  

\ 
\ 

Spinner  

i-Elevator  man. 
Filling  carrier. 

>Filling  carrier. 

Roving  hand., 

>  Laborer  
\Dpad 

American 

Spinner  

18 
12 
9 

Spinner  
Spinner 

Weaver  
Weaver 

American 

- 

Weaver  
Card-  room 
hand. 
Creeler  
Spare  hand  
Spinner..  

No.. 
No.. 

No. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

4 
6 

6 
9 
24 
27 
3 
2 
9 
12 
2 
6 
12 
14 
12 

1 

American  
American  
American  , 

••••( 
....{ 

Spooler  
Spinner  

Spinner  
Spinner 

JMachinist  
Dead  

Spinner  

Spinner  

Spinner 

>  Laborer  
Idle 

Spinner 

Spinner  

Weaver 

Weaver 

No 

\ 

Spooler  
Spinner  

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

9 
18 
27 
24 

Dead 

••••{ 

Drawer-in  
Spinner 

Incapacitated.. 

>Engineer  
Carpenter  
j-Filling  carrier. 

\Dead 

Spinner  

American 

{ 

Spinner  
Weaver  

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

""24" 

20 
10 
12 
48 
9 
12 
20 

Spinner  
Weaver  
Weaver  
Weaver  

American     . 

I 

American  

{ 

1 

Spinner  
Warper  
Spinner  

American  
American 

••-{ 

Filling  carrier. 
Carpenter  
Weaver  

Spinner  
Drawer-in  
Draw  -  frame 
tender. 
Spinner 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

21 

30 

2 
18 
3 
20 
20 
10 
8 
40 
12 
15 
18 
12 
16 

Sweeper  

Laborer  

American 

Spinner  
Spinner 

Spool  counter. 
Carpenter  
Filling  carrier. 
Dead  
Filling  carrier. 
S  weeper  

American 

American 

Spinner  
Spinner  
Weaver 

American  
American  

Winder  
Spooler 

American 

Yard  hand  
Incapacitated.. 
Yarn  hand  
Laborer  

>  Weaver 

Weaver 

American  

Winder  
Spinner  
Spinner  

American     . 

1 

American  
American  

••••\ 

Ij 

Wreaver  

^•Roving  hand.. 

Winder  
Spinner  
Weaver  

No.. 
No.. 



No.. 

6 

a  Including  1  other  member, 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

ALABAMA— Continued. 


Membership  of  family- 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

$691 
1,402 

1,494 
1,140 

1,372 

609 
900 
583 
1,326 

1,540 

372 
635 

767 

2,001 
1,168 
1,152 
819 

1,251 
1,264 
1,668 
1,223 

1,543 

1,079 
1,132 
1,041 
266 
772 
365 
1,110 
513 
846 
1,088 

1,336 
1,532 
929 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 
by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 

capi- 
ta 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 
ily. 

1 

H 
j>» 

"a 
I 

16 
17 

18 
19 

20 

21 
22 
23 
24 

25 

26 
27 

28 

29 
30 
31 
32 

33 
34 
35 
36 

37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 

48 
49 
50 

Children  of 

ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
ov'r 

1 
4 

3 
4 

4 

2 

2 
2 
5 

5 
3 

4, 

a 

2 
3 

2 

3 

1 
2 
2 

2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 

2 
2 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 

14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

1 
2 

1 

2 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

6 

oil 

7 
8 

8 
4 

7 
6 

10 

5 
3 

8 

9 
11 

7 
5 
7 

11 
9 

8 
8 
7 
8 
5 
10 
3 
9 
4 
11 
7 
10 

10 
9 

3 

7 

6 
6 

6 

3 
4 
5 
4 

7 

3 
3 

5 

4 
5 
6 
3 

4 
5 
6 
6 

6 
5 
6 
5 
2 
5 
2 
5 
1 
4 
4 

G 
8 
0 

$75 
310 

225 

225 

225 

$138 
125 

98 

$206 
165 

150 
135 

$351 
1,018 

715 

766 

982 

370 
465 
217 
1,295 

872 

372 
335 

,   614 

1,184 
274 
866 
610 

645 
210 
523 
448 

674 
223 
370 
292 
186 
160 
215 
250 
350 
225 
264 

581 
434 

292 

$32 
19 

221 

14 

14 

$408 
88 

$52 
60 

60 

84 

72 

36 
52 
52 
52 

52 

48 
48 

73 

O.  H. 

48 
60 
43 

43 
60 
48 

48 

52 
48 
78 
48 
36 
48 
52 
48 
48 
48 
43 

52 
104 
60 

$2.21 
2.45 

4.10 
2.74 

3.30 

2.93 
2.47 
1.60 
4.25 

2.96 

1.43 
4.07 

1.84 

4.28 
2.04 
3.16 
3.15 

3.44 
3.47 
2.92 
2.61 

3.71 

2.59 
3.11 
2.50 
1.02 
1.48 
2.34 
2.37 
2.47 
1.48 
2.99 

2.57 
2.95 
1.99 

165 



2 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

200 
60 

235 
103 

188 

15 
31 

12 

613 
120 

1 

2 

280 



376 

750 
396 
120 

$215 

145 

85 

8 

67 
6205 
22 
24 

8 
120 
45 
70 

"""76" 

10 
73 
24 
92 
30 
60 
163 
50 
10 

5 
255 

2 

2 
5 

"i" 

3 
3 

2 
2 

"2" 
2 

4 
"2" 

1 

2 
1 

1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
2 

1 
2 
2 
2 

1 
2 

"3" 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

"2 

1 
1 
1 

"i" 
.... 

144 

48 

125 

168 
96 
185 
308 

"  "558" 

17 

290 
508 
266 
209 

300 
330 
300 
296 

"426' 
276 
496 

"i4o" 

9 

244 
201 
232 
270 
56 
170 

325 
255 
220 
110 

"iso" 

220 
120 

160 

390 

250 

5 
2 

3 
2 

2 
1 

3 
3 
2 

i 
i 

i 
•i 

240 
365 

260 
150 
90 

166 

185 

490 
445 
385 

165 
264 

216 
160 

32 

?»  Including  $15  received  from  sale  of  cow. 
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TABLE  XXX.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 

ALABAMA— Continued . 


1 

C 
j>» 

£ 

51 

52 
53 
54 

55 

56 
57 

58 

59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 

68 
69 

70 

71 

72 
73 

74 

75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 

82 

83 
84 

85 
86 
87 

88 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and  na- 
tivity. 

Yrs. 
in 
U.S. 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 

since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 

sch'l 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  condi- 
tion of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

American 

| 

17 
18 
21 
17 
19 
17 
19 
17 
19 
17 
20 
25 
17 
21 
17 
23 
17 

24 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
19 
18 
20 
18 
20 
23 
18 
20 
27 
18 
21 
18 
23 
18 
24 
35 
38 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
25 
20 
20 
20 
22 
21 
21 

21 

0 

Spinner. 

280 
225 
290 
280 
280 
264 
288 
288 
216 
280 
285 
127 
275 
235 
132 
250 
288 

246 
290 
230 
226 
260 
275 
196 
180 
200 
258 
210 
200 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
2.50 
240 
150 
233 
180 
200 
264 
285 
280 
165 
100 
280 
240 
288 
276 
163 
264 
288 
248 
276 
275 
117 
270 
270 
300 
288 

150 
eceive 

$285 
230 
295 
277 
308 
264 
400 
225 
175 
236 
324 
122 
198 
208 
132 
185 
273 

307 
260 
192 
226 
234 
206 
118 
177 
90 
258 
210 
200 
240 
240 
200 
160 
260 
238 
300 
216 
233 
120 
200 
237 
400 
400 
250 
150 
280 
216 
216 
276 
114 
264 
216 
179 
295 
275 
117 
324 
405 
315 
390 

75 
d  from 

9 
15 
6 
6 
6 
9 
5 
5 
6 
5 
5 
3 
3 
1 
1 
5 

12 
11 
6 
5 
2 
5 
1 
3 
6 
6 
6 
10 
4 
4 
4 
7 
12 
3 
3 
3 
6 
6 
7 
7 
7 
6 
5 
6 
6 
8 
8 

IA 

3 
1 
1 
5 
6 
9 
9 
12 
14 

7 
sale 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 

No 

12 
12 
9 

Dead 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Dead.. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Work. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Spinner  

American 

I 

Spinner  
Spinner  
Spinner  
Weaver  

•Spare  hand  
[Driver  

American  
American  

American  

American  
American  

American  
American  .  .  . 

I 

I 
:...{ 

::i 

No 
No.. 
No 

27 

Spinner 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 

24 
24 
18 
18 
9 
3 
12 
22 

•Teamster  
Idle. 

Spinner  
Weaver 

Weaver  

Weaver 

•Sweeper  
•Roving  hand.. 

Clot  h-r  o  o  m 
hand. 

Away  

Spinner  
Winder 

Y'rn  untangler 
Spooler 

Spinner  
Spooler..  . 

Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No 

27 

Weaver... 

American 

Weaver 

12 
12 
24 

Oiler 

American 

Drawer-in  
Spinner  
Spinner  

Checker  

American 

Idle 

American 

Dead  

American  
American 

Winder  
Cloth  inspector 
Tacker  
Weaver 

Dead 

No.. 
No 

30 

Cloth  carrier.. 
Incapacitated  . 
Carpenter  

lldle  

American 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No 

1 
2 
4 
6 

American  
American  

American  
American 

a 

Spinner  

Weaver... 

•Yard  hand  
•Deserter  

Weaver 

Weaver... 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No 

27 
9 

•-y 

30 
25 
12 
18 
16 
24 
24 
24 
15 
21 
14 
12 
36 
6 

Weaver 

Weaver  

Dead    . 

Spooler  . 

Weaver 

/ 

Weaver  
Weaver  

American 

••-[ 

Cloth  inspector 
Slubber  

Carpenter  

•Carpenter  

Woodworker.  . 
Flagman  
Driver  

American  

Spooler  
Speeder  
Speeder  
Weaver  
Weaver 

American  
American 

Spinner  

Spooler 

American 

Speeder 

American 

Speeder  
Weaver 

Laborer  
Quill  cleaner.  . 
Laborer  
Basket  factory 

Farmer  
Dead 

American  . 

American 

Spooler  
Winder 

Yes. 
No 

12 

American 

American  
American 

....{ 

Spooler 

No 

Spooler  

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No 

2 
20 
25 
6 
12 

Winder  
Warper  
Weaver  

American  .  . 

Carpenter  
•Farmer 

American 

( 

American  
American. 

\ 

Weaver  
Speeder  
Spinner  

Domestic  
Including  $350  1 

Deserter  

No 

Card-room 
hand. 
Foreman  

Am.,  colored... 



Yes. 
jffann 

6 

. 
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:,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

ALABAMA— Continued . 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 
by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 
capi- 
ta 
week 
ly  in- 
come 
of 
fam- 
ily. 

Family  number. 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

6 

7 
9 

9 

9 
8 
4 

5 

S 
6 
9 
6 
4 
10 
8 
7 

4 
10 

5 

6 

10 
12 

7 

9 
6 
10 
7 
9 
5 
6 

9 

3 
6 

6 

c3 

7 

10 
ling 

3.1 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

4 

6 
4 
5 

5 

6 

7 
3 

4 
3 
5 
3 
5 
4 
6 
3 
4 

2 
6 

3 

4 

4 
8 

5 

6 
5 
4 
5 
5 
3 
3 

7 

2 

4 

6 
1 
4 

7 
$300  i 

)oc. 

Earnings  of  — 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

i 
i 
i 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

"i" 

.... 

16 
and 
ov'r 

4 

2 
2 
2 

3 

3 
2 
2 

2 
1 
2 
1 
3 
1 
2 
3 
3 

2 
3 

3 

3 

3 
4 

4 

3 
3 
2 
2 
4 
2 
2 

4 

1 
2 

3 
1 
3 

3 
QClU( 
)°— 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children- 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

1 

3 

1 

2 
1 

"3" 

"'2 
3 

2 

2 

1 

2 
3 

2 

2 

2 
1 

2 
2 

1 
2 

1 
2 
1 
2 

2 

3 
1 

3 
2 

1 
1 

$856 

585 
664 
400 

682 

626 
317 
580 

760 
192 
493 
234 
654 
118 
349 
257 
898 

410 
660 

620 

754 

748 
851 

1,200 

918 
726 
436 
626 
404 
264 
490 

995 

275 
253 

984 

315 
1,022 

584 

$62 

60 
147 
25 

30 

30 
14 
37 

100 
2 
39 
50 
50 
14 
«375 

$918 

1,198 
1,262 
806 

1,117 

1,198 
1,129 
767 

1,155 
685 
1,095 
659 
832 
551 
1,798 
257 
994 

444 
1,441 

782 

1,088 

923 
1,659 

1,660 

1,699 
1,152 
748 
1,453 
682 
589 
899 

1,463 

565 
984 

1,862 

315 
1,312 

1,296 
uding  1 

$379 

$72 

36 
43 
60 

72 

52 
52 
43 

84 
48 
72 
45 
36 
26 
72 
48 
48 

36 

84 

84 

48 

48 
52 

104 

60 
84 
39 
O.H. 
48 
43 
39 

52 

O.H. 

73 

48 

36 
52 

O.H. 
lember 

$2.94 

3.29 
3.47 
1.72 

2.39 

2.56 
2.71 
3.69 

4.44 
1.65 
3.51 
1.41 
2.67 
2.65 
3.46 
.62 
2.73 

2.13 

2.77 

3.01 

3.49 

1.78 
2.66 

4.56 

3.  63 
3.69 
1.44 
3.99 
1.46 
2.27 
2.88 

3.13 
3.62 
3.15 

5.97 
2.02 
3.60 

2.49 

51 

52 
53 
54 

55 

56 
57 
58 

59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 

68 
69 

70 

71 

72 
73 

74 

75 
76 

77 
78 
79 
80 
81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

$25 
187 
110 



$372 

$156 
264 
150 

232 

228 

121 
173 

297 
325 

71 
100 

245 
245 
150 

125 
140 
130 
180 
13 
294 
182 

170 

436 
~"i22" 

351 

284 



149 
195 
115 

$125 

400 

492 

189 

60 

36 
34 

6331 
162 

97 

352 

200 

250 

237 

175 
203 

394 
325 

300 

300 

375 
240 
188 
50 
234 
75 
390 

150 

295 

10 

160 

122 
6 

""362" 
4 
25 
19 

23 

88 
100 

12 

765 

490 
130 

96 

188 
180 

"275" 

3 
"2" 

3 
2 
1 

124 
140 
40 

225 

2 

2 

i 

i 
i 

i 



92 

203 

202 
280 

275 

268 

1 

351 

266 

325 

662 

2 

2 

2 
4 

i 

61 

945( 

280 
290 
•eceivec 
645,  6: 

10 
87 
clncl 

279 

from  s 

L-2  

110 
lie  of  f 
-64 

225 
arm. 

other  D 

1010    WOMAN   AND   CHILD  WAGE-EAENERS COTTON    TEXTILES. 

TABLE  XXX.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 

ALABAMA— Concluded . 


Family  number. 

The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and  na- 
tivity. 

Yrs. 

in 

U.S. 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 

sch'l 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  condi- 
tion of— 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

89 
90 

91 
92 
93 
94 

95 

96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 

American 

21 
21 
24 
21 
25 
22 
22 
22 
23 
27 
30 
24 
24 
24 
25 
26 
32 

Speeder  

275 
220 
290 
250 
275 
200 
277 
240 
138 
260 
129 
282 
85 
285 
75 
280 
268 

$358 
275 
316 
400 
326 
225 
277 
216 
202 
390 
250 
•282 
102 
314 
105 
325 
343 

9 
8 
8 
5 
5 
9 
7 
2 
9 
18 
18 
9 
8 
8 
6 
16 
24 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

1 
8 
24 
18 
18 
33 
12 
28 
11 

'•y 

3 
12 
60 
12 

12 

8 

Slubber  
>Yard  hand  

i-  Watchman...  . 
Dead 

Dead.. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Dead.. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work  . 

American 

....{ 

Weaver  
Weaver  

Weaver 

American  
American 

Weaver  

Weaver  
Spooler  

American  .  . 

Dead 

American  
American  

American  
American 

1 

Winder  
Weaver  
Weaver  

Filling  carrier. 
[Dead 

Weaver  
Speeder  
Weaver 

Carpenter  
Deserter  
Dead  

American  
American  
American  
American 

----- 

Drawer-in  
Weaver 

Deserter 

Warper  
Weaver  

Dead 

Dead 

MISSISSIPPI. 


1 

2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
11 

12 

13 
14 
15 
16 

17 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
26 

American  
American  
American 



16 
16 
16 
16 

16 

16 
16 
16 
16 
17 
16 
18 
16 
18 
16 
18 
28 
16 
19 
16 
20 
16 
20 
16 
21 
16 
24 
17 
17 
17 
17 
.17 
17 
17 
17 
18 
17 

18 

Weaver  
Spinner 

290 
276 
234 
243 

265 

288 
280 
285 
75 
290 
300 
294 
280 
150 
38 
240 
214 
290 
280 
280 
285 
300 
50 
285 
150 
298 
300 
258 
260 
106 
300 
265 
290 
290 
286 
156 
250 

216 

$392 
210 
393 
243 

250 

288 
140 
308 
36 
135 
210 
309 
140 
112 
38 
290 
305 
218 
303 
321 
328 
270 
60 
214 
150 
372 
375 
213 
195 
53 
315 
275 
218 
130 
286 
156 
225 

220 

3 
9 
1 

7 

8 

3 
1 
5 
4 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
7 
7 
3 
4 
3 
3 
1 
1 
3 
3 
8 
8 
1 
7 
2 
2 
3 
4 
1 
5 
5 
2 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

27 
8 
12 
2 

20 
20 

""3 

3 
54 
63 
36 
24 
72 
60 
50 
8 
12 
70 
65 
25 
40 
16 
30 
8 
14 
12 
9 
18 
48 
42 
24 
20 
40 
45 
20 

24 

Dead 

Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Work  . 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Dead.. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Work  . 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work  . 
Work  . 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Dead 

Spooler  
Spooler.  

Draw-frame 
tender. 
Weaver  

Roving  hand.  . 
Draw-frame 
tender. 
Dead 

American 

American 

American 

Weaver  
Peddler  
Incapacitated  . 

j  Farmer  
>  Yard  hand  
Lapper 

American 

Spinner  
Speeder  
Spinner  

American 

American  

American  

Spinner  

American  
American  

American  
American  
American  
American  

American  

American  
American 

....{ 

::: 

Spare  hand  — 
Winder  
Drawer-in  
Weaver  
Weaver 

Roving  carrier 
\  Laborer  

Spinner  

Weaver  
Weaver  
Spinner  
Weaver  
Weaver  
Weaver  
Speeder  
Speeder  
Winder  
Spinner  
Spinner  
Spooler  
Spinner  
Spinner  
Spooler  
Warper  

JDead  

}  Yard  hand.... 
>  Laborer 

j  Laborer  

Packer  
Away  
Horse  trader  .  . 
Watchman  — 
Dead 

American  
American  
American  
American 

•-•-- 

Deserter  
Incapacitated. 

}Dparl 

American  
American  

American  

Drawer-in  
Weaver  

[Card-room 
|    hand. 

Snooler  

a  Including  $20  received  from  sale  of  cow. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

ALABAMA— Concluded . 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 

by 

chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 
capi- 
ta 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 
ily. 

1 

a 

>> 

I 

89 
90 

91 
92 
93 
94 

95 

96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

8 
9 

8 

4 
6 
6 

5 

5 
6 
4 
bQ 
3 
2 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of  — 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

1 
1 

1 
.... 

1 

16 
and 
ov'r 

3 
5 

3 

2 
1 
2 

4 

1 
2 
3 
2 
2 
1 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

2 

1 

.... 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
2 

5 

7 

6 

3 
4 
3 

4 

4 
4 
3 
2 
2 
2 

$400 
60 

400 

$158 

$130 
140 

175 

$532 
1,516 

1,086 

400 

277 
516 

1,400 

282 
177 
712 
430 
445 
343 

$1,220 

$48 
60 

52 

48 
42 
52 

72 

73 
36 
48 
72 
62 
48 

$2.93 
3.70 

4.08 

2.59 
2.61 
2.81 

6.00 

.35 
.59 
.35 
.96 
.12 
.83 

$15 

38 
""097" 
159 

""76" 
200 
183 
197 

7 

1,731 

1,699 

538 
815 

877 

1,559 

1,132 
497 
1,112 
613 
642 
502 

$795 
244 

""166" 
955 

38 
100 

263 

275 

264 

2 
.... 

643 

207 

O 

250 

200 

448 
220 

2 

$152 

MISSISSIPPI. 


2 

9 

5 

3 

$420 

$517 

$62 

$999 

$72 

$3  84 

I 

9, 

3 

2 

360 

22 

382 

130 

2  45 

2 

4 

1 

1 

1 

q 

6 

$208 

$339 

$154 

393 

34 

1  128 

50 

2  41 

3 

1 

1 

1 

?, 

7 

6 

234 

92 

214 

483 

89 

1,112 

c24 

3  05 

4 

1 

1 

9 

5 

4 

135 

175 

610 

920 

52 

3  54 

5 

2 
3 

2 
1 

.... 

1 
1 

7 
8 

4 
4 

660 
177 

94 

186 
25 

140 

288 
140 

35 

1,228 
517 

104 
45 

3.37 
1.24 

6 

7 

2 

1 

9 

7 

4 

313 

174 

308 

40 

835 

39 

2  29 

g 

1 
2 
2 

2 
2 
1 

1 

2 
2 

9, 

bQ 
8 
7 

4 
5 
4 

400 
190 
150 



140 
294 
26 

171 
519 
252 

65 
75 
25 

776 
1,078 
453 

65 
96 
36 

1.66 
2.59 
1  24 

9 
10 
11 

1 

3 

5 

4 

167 

633 

26 

826 

72 

3  18 

12 

2 

2 

8 

q 

5 

375 

125 

971 

95 

1  566 

52 

3  35 

13 

3 

2 

1 

2 

9 

5 

339 

232 

649 

10 

1,230 

52 

2.63 

14 

2 

?, 

3 

9 

5 

200 

100 

610 

30 

940 

60 

2.01 

15 

4 
1 

3 

1 

2 
3 

11 

7 

7 
4 

75 
303 



341 

240 

364 

747 

25 

780 
1  315 

78 
50 

1.36 
3  61 

16 
17 

5 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

10 
5 

6 
4 

250 

100 

218 
269 

100 
207 

213 
195 

40 

921 
671 



102 
50 

1.77 
2  58 

18 
19 

5 
3 
1 

1 
2 
? 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

10 
610 
6 

5 
5 
5 

320 
512 

""si" 

108 
234 
344 

15 
152 
220 

53 

315 
275 

119 

78 
8 

615 
1,291 

878 

c24 
50 
114 

1.18 
2.48 
2  81 

20 
21 
22 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

375 

219 

225 

218 

1,037 

50 

4.99 

23 

2 

1 

1 

1 

7 

3 

120 

120 

130 

20 

390 

60 

1  07 

24 

1 

2 

4 

3 

• 

31 

442 

473 

50 

2  27 

25 

1 

1 

1 

2 

7 

5 

300 

172 

133 

445 

191 

1  241 

120 

3  41 

26 

*>  Including  1  other  member. 


c  Estimated  value  of  free  rent. 


1012    WOMAN   AND   CHILD  WAGE-EARNERS— COTTON    TEXTILES. 

TABLE  XXX.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK- 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 

MISSISSIPPI— Concluded. 


Family  number. 

The  father. 

Age 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Race  and  na- 
tivity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Davs 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 

Can 

read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
sch'l 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  condi- 
tion of  — 

Father. 

Moth- 
er. 

27 
28 
29 

30 

31 

32 

33 
34 
35 
36 

37 
38 
39 

40 

41 

42 
43 

44 
45 

46 
47 
48 
49 

50 

/ 

17 
19 
17 
19 
17 
19 
17 
19 
21 
17 
21 
17 
33 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
20 
18 
20 
18 
20 
18 
21 
23 
18 
24 
19 
19 

19 
19 
22 
20 
20 
21 
21 
30 
36 

Spooler  

290 
285 
270 
254 
150 
275 
250 
202 
276 
225 
30 
290 
200 
227 
260 
270 
200 
140 
140 
285 
150 
150 
280 
60 
250 
252 
280 
270 
189 
285 

175 
270 
295 
162 
290 
250 
225 
156 
255 

$312 
314 
265 
304 
100 
250 
200 
162 
276 
225 
40 
400 
250 
236 
195 
270 
170 
42 
84 
285 
75 
150 
280 
40 
350 
276 
210 
300 
265 
302 

100 
270 
320 
108 
296 
151 
225 
195 
393 

3 
6 
2 
2 
4 
3 
7 
7 
7 
3 
3 
4 
4 
8 
6 
4 
1 
5 
6 
8 
8 
3 
3 
5 
10 
10 
6 
6 
10 
8 

9 
(O 

4 
6 
11 
10 

7 
7 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

16 
16 
30 
36 
30 
36 
6 
14 
8 
14 
14 
36 
38 
8 
10 
20 
40 

>Driver 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Dead.. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

1 

Spooler  
Speeder  

\Carder 

American  

.... 

Speeder  
Weaver  

|  Engineer  
[idle 

Speeder 

Weaver  

American  
American 

1 

Weaver  
Weaver  

j.  Yard  hand.... 

^-Incapacitated  . 

Grocer  
Roving  hand.. 
Filling  hauler. 
Carpenter  

JFilling  hauler. 
I  Weaver... 

Weaver 

Weaver  

American  
American  

( 

Weaver  
Spinner  

Spooler  
Weaver 

American  .  ... 

Weaver  

American 

1 

Spinner  

American 

\ 

Spinner  
Weaver  
Ropecoiler  
Speeder  
Quill  cleaner.  . 
Weaver  

Yes. 
Yes. 
No- 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

9 
3 
3 
35 

40 
28 
14 
40 
8 
4 
50 
45 

""26" 
22 
50 
24 
24 
12 
20 
40 

\merican 

/ 
Icarder... 

American 

\ 

j 
>Carpenter  

^Incapacitated. 
Idle  

Weaver  
Winder 

American  
\merican 

1 

Winder  

Winder 

Reeler 

American 

Spinner 

Draw-  frame 
tender. 
Farmer  

Weaver 

American  
American 

--{ 

Spooler  

Spooler  

Watchman  
Sweeper  

Spooler  .      ... 

American 

Weaver 

Weaver 

Dead  

American 

Weaver 

Laborer  
>S  weeper 

J 

Weaver  

•H 

Weaver  

a  Estimated  value  of  free  rent. 
&  Including  1  other  member. 


:  Including  $15  received  from  sale  of  cow  and  calf. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Concluded. 

MISSIS  SIPPI— Concluded . 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 
by 
chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 
capi- 
ta 
week- 
ly in- 
come 
of 
fam- 

iiy. 

Family  number. 

Children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal. 

11 
8 
11 

10 

5 

4 

9 
6 
8 
11 

69 
9 

7 

10 

6 

10 
6 

7 
5 

8 
7 
4 
6 

6 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

5 
4 

7 

5 

4 

2 

6 
4 
5 
5 

4 
5 
6 

8 

3 

6 
5 

5 
4 

4 
4 
3 
5 

4 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

4 
2 
3 

1 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children- 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 

and 

15. 

16 
and 
over. 

2 
1 

1 

2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

2 
2 
4 

4 

2 

2 

3 
1 
2 
1 

2 
2 
2 

4 

4 

3 
3 

2 
3 
1 
2 
1 
2 

3 

$435 
280 
750 

$55 

$228 
160 
115 

216 
100 

$626 
569 
580 

638 

265 

650 

683 
195 
390 
170 

126 
360 
430 

721 

760 

745 
1,207 

508 
836 

108 
671 
151 
561 

881 

$85 

$1,429 
1,009 
1,535 

947 

665 

756 

1,099 
813 
1,033 
1,071 

403 
718 
1,247 

1,202 

888 
1,120 

$159 
50 

$78 
78 
60 

120 

78 

60 

96 
o24 
60 

78 

50 
91 
59 

90 

90 

90 
96 

72 
60 

90 
72 
60 

78 

67 

$2.50 
2.43 
2.68 

1.82 

2.56 

3.63 

2.35 
2.61 

2.48 
1.87 

.86 
1.53 
3.43 

2.31 

2.85 

2.15 
5.71 

3.69 
4.37 

2.53 
2.71 
2.12 
3.37 

4.03 

27 
28 
29 

30 

31 
32 

33 
34 
35 
36 

37 
38 
39 

40 

41 

42 
43 

44 
45 

46 
47 
48 
49 

50 

50 
89 

40 

4 

106 

72 
174 
40 
57 

300 

153 

458 
130 

""96" 

2 

"2 
4 
3 

3 

1 

1 

2 
3 

1 
2 
1 
2 

1 
1 
2 

2 

1 

3 
1 

2 
1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

150 
199 
303 
400 

231 
225 
270 

200 

79 
59 
150 
102 

46 
58 
305 

110 

115 
186 
150 
342 

75 

240 

100 



2 

71 
c!28 

230 
130 

227 
213 

80 
300 

396 

120 
66 

78 

148 
135 

220 

"175" 
252 

280 
409 

83 
d211 

1,783 

1,343 
1,136 

1,051 
986 
440 
1,051 

1,258 



398 

300 
160 

""eo" 

332 

27 
35 
48 
100 

45 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

150 

d  Including  $50  received  from  sale  of  cow. 


e  Not  reported. 
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TABLE  XXXI.— MARRIED    WOMEN   AT  WORK   AND    ECONOMIC    CONDITION 
OF  THEIR  FAMILIES  IN  DETAIL. 

In  this  table  is  presented  full  information,  in  detail,  for  all  married 
women  at  work  and  living  at  home,  in  regard  to  whom  individual 
data  were  secured  in  the  home.  Most  of  these  women  are  typical 
married  women  employed  in  the  cotton  mills  investigated.  A  very 
few,  however,  were  employed  in  other  industries,  but  some  woman 
or  child  of  the  family  was  employed  in  a  cotton  mill.  The  factory 
was  the  starting  point  of  this  investigation.  There  first  was  secured 
from  the  pay  roll  of  the  establishment  a  complete  list  of  the  woman 
and  child  employees  and  those  male  employees  16  years  of  age  and 
over  who  worked  in  occupations  where  any  women  and  children 
were  also  engaged.  With  this  list  was  secured  the  occupation,  age, 
sex,  race,  and  place  of  birth,  and,  for  a  pay-roll  period,  the  hours 
worked  and  the  actual  earnings.  The  pay-roll  period  selected  was, 
as  a  rule,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  visit  by  the  agent  of  the  Bureau. 
Care  was  taken,  however,  that  it  should  be  a  period  when  the  estab- 
lishment was  working  full  time  and  approximately  the  normal  number 
of  employees  were  at  work. 

From  the  list  of  employees  as  taken  from  the  pay  roll,  the  names 
of  a  certain  number  of  typical  woman  and  child  employees  of  various 
ages  were  selected  and  visits  made  to  the  homes.  There  was  secured 
upon  schedules  detailed  information  in  regard  to  the  individual 
workers  and  their  families.  In  securing  this  information  in  the 
homes,  it  was  intended  to  cover  a  sufficient  number  of  woman  and 
child  employees  of  the  establishment  to  represent  at  least  10  per  cent 
of  all  such  employees.  A  minimum,  however,  was  fixed  of  ten  family 
schedules,  which  would  usually  include  at  least  30  individual 
employees. 

The  information  secured  in  the  home  enabled  the  agent  to  verify 
several  of  the  items  obtained  in  the  mill  and  to  secure  additional 
data,  a  part  of  which  are  shown  in  this  table. 

The  basis  of  this  table  is  the  married  woman  at  work  and  living  at 
home  with  her  family.  The  women  (with  their  families)  are  arranged 
in  order  according  to  the  condition  of  the  husband,  as  dead,  divorced, 
a  deserter,  incapacitated,  idle,  and  at  work.  The  facts  given  for 
each  married  woman  and  family  relate  to  the  husband,  the  woman, 
the  membership  of  the  family,  and  the  income  of  the  family  during 
the  past  year.  Beginning  with  the  second  column  of  the  table,  there 
is  given  for  the  husband  the  race  and  whether  native  or  foreign  born 
This  is  followed  in  the  next  column  by  the  number  of  years  in  the 
United  States  in  the  case  of  foreign  born,  or,  if  the  husband  is  dead, 
the  number  of  years  since  he  came  to  the  United  States.  For  the 
woman  the  information  given  in  order  is  age,  occupation,  the  Indus- 
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try,  if  other  than  the  cotton  industry,  and  the  reported  number  of 
days  worked  during  the  past  year.  The  days  worked  as  given  here 
and  the  earnings  as  given  in  later  columns  of  the  table  were  secured 
in  the  home  by  careful  questioning  of  members  of  the  family.  With 
a  knowledge  of  the  occupation,  the  age,  the  usual  earnings  of  the 
occupation,  and  the  earnings  of  the  individual  during  a  recent 
period,  the  employee  was  asked  to  give  the  agent  estimates  of  the 
days  worked  during  the  past  year  and  the  earnings.  Great  care 
was  used  in  questioning  to  see  that  due  allowance  was  made  for 
changes  in  rates  of  wages  during  the  year,  for  time  lost  either  by  sick- 
ness, irregularity  of  the  employee,  or  a  reduction  of  time  or  the  force 
in  the  establishment.  As  a  result  of  this  careful  questioning  the 
reports  of  days  worked  and  earnings  secured  were  as  accurate  as  it  is 
possible  to  secure  in  the  absence  of  detailed  records.  They  are, 
however,  necessarily  only  approximate,  sometimes  with  a  considerable 
error  in  the  case  of  the  individual,  but  probably  not  far  from  the 
facts  when  taken  together  or  in  groups  of  any  considerable  number. 
The  probability  of  error  in  these  figures  is  discussed  in  detail  on 
pages  416  to  418. 

Under  the  membership  of  the  family  are  given  the  condition  of  the 
husband,  whether  dead,  divorced,  a  deserter,  incapacitated,  or  at 
work;  the  number  of  children  of  specified  ages  living  in  the  family; 
the  total  membership  of  the  family;  and  the  total  wage-earners  in 
the  family.  The  total  membership  of  the  family  and  the  total  wage- 
earners  include  only  members  of  the  natural  family,  boarders  and 
lodgers,  if  any,  not  being  included. 

Under  income  of  family  during  the  past  year  are  given  the  earnings 
of  the  husband,  the  wife,  the  children  under  14  years  of  age,  children 
of  14  and  15,  the  children  of  16  years  and  over,  the  income  from 
other  sources,  and  the  total  of  earnings  and  income.  In  addition, 
the  amount  of  the  earnings  retained  by  the  children  16  years  of  age 
and  over  (that  is,  not  turned  into  the  family  fund)  is  also  given. 
The  income  from  other  sources  includes  all  income  other  than  earn- 
ings. The  income  from  the  keeping  of  boarders  and  lodgers  is  the 
item  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  New  England  States.  In  the 
South  it  is  of  much  less  importance.  Income  from  property  owned, 
also,  is  not  uncommon  in  many  New  England  communities,  and  in 
some  cases  the  amounts  are  considerable.  The  amount  entered  as 
the  income  from  boarders  and  lodgers  is  not  the  gross  amount  paid 
in  by  boarders  and  lodgers,  but  one-half  of  that  amount  in  the  case 
of  lodgers  and  one-fifth  in  the  case  of  boarders  or  boarders  and  lodgers, 
which  is  estimated  to  be  a  fair  average  of  the  profit  in  such  cases. 
Other  sources  of  income  frequently  found  are  the  garden,  cows,  etc., 
especially  in  the  South.  In  rare  cases  income  was  also  found  from  the 
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sale  of  cows  or  other  property  or  from  insurance.  In  such  cases  the 
actual  source  of  the  income  and  the  amount  are  always  noted. 

Following  the  amount  of  earnings  retained  by  children  16  years  of 
age  and  over  during  the  past  year  is  a  column  showing  the  amount 
expended  for  rent  during  the  year.  In  those  cases  where  the  family 
owns  its  own  home  this  fact  is  indicated  by  the  abbreviation  O.  H. 
The  table  concludes  with  two  columns  showing  respectively  the  per 
capita  weekly  income  less  the  earnings  of  the  wife  and  less  the  earn- 
ings of  the  wife  and  the  children  under  14. 

In  order  that  the  form  of  the  table  may  be  clearly  understood  the 
following  example  is  given,  using  the  first  family  in  the  part  of  the 
table  relating  to  Maine.  In  the  first  line  of  the  table  the  first  woman 
given  is  38  years  of  age  and  was  married  18  years  ago.  Her  husband 
was  a  French  Canadian  of  foreign  birth.  The  number  of  years  since 

TABLE  XXXI.— MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK:  AGE  AND  OCCUPATION  OF 

FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL, 

MAINE. 


1 

a 
>> 

I 

The  husband. 

The  married  woman. 

Membership  of  family. 

Race  and  na- 
tivity. 

Yrs. 
in 
U.S. 

Yrs. 
mar- 
ried. 

Age 

38 
47 
43 
50 
38 
40 
42 
43 
37 
39 
37 
45 
40 
39 
38 
35 
58 

47 
42 
35 
32 
35 
37 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Con- 
dition 
of 
hus- 
band. 

Children  of  ages— 

To- 
tal. 

4 
4 

:, 
4 
M 
5 
10 
4 
3 
7 
&  10 
3 
7 
l:j 
7 
8 
7 

5 
9 

8 
8 
7 
4 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

2 
3 
3 
4 
3 
4 
5 
4 
3 
6 
6 
3 
4 
6 
3 
4 
7 

5 
4 
4 
3 
3 
4 

2 

and 
un- 
der. 

3 
to 

5. 

6 
to 
9. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
ov'r 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

Fr.  Can.,  F.... 
Irish,  F 

£! 

(fl) 

18 
28 
25 
31 
20 
22 
20 
9 
20 
22 
21 
27 
21 
22 
16 
18 
23 

25 

24 
20 
16 
17 
18 

Weaver... 
Waste  hand.. 
Weaver  
Domestic  
Cook  

225 
298 
296 
30 
365 
100 
240 
264 
270 
200 
150 
225 
150 
150 
286 
24 
(a) 

150 
250 
260 
198 
284 
225 

Dead 

1 

Dead 

1 

2 
1 

3 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
3 
3 

Irish,  F  

Dead 

2 

1 

American... 

Divrcd. 
Desertr 
Desertr 
Incap  .  . 
Work 

Scotch,  F  
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 

English,  N.. 

(a) 

h 

1 

Weaver  
Weaver  
Speeder  
Speeder  
Spooler 

2 
2 

.... 

2 

1 

Irish,  N 

Work 

Fr.  Can.  F.. 
Fr.  Can.  F.. 
Fr.  Can.   F.. 
Fr.  Can.   F.. 
Fr.  Can.  F.. 
Fr.  Can.  F.. 
Fr.  Can.  F.. 
Fr.  Can.  F.. 

Fr.  Can.  F.. 
Fr.  Can.  F.. 
Fr.  Can.  F.. 
Fr.  Can.  F.. 
English,  F.. 
English,  F... 

20 
3 
30 
8 
25 
25 
2 
8 

16 
16 
2 
23 
21 
16 

Work 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

Weaver  
Weaver  
Weaver  
Dressmaker.  . 
Weaver  
Drawer-in  
Board  'g  house 
keeper. 
Spooler  

Work.. 
Work 

1 

1 

Work 

•} 

1 

1 
1 
.... 

3 

1 
1 
2 
.... 

1 

Work.. 
Work.. 

1 

3 
1 
1 

2 
1 

2 
2 
3 

2 
1 

"2" 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

Work.. 
Work 

Work.. 

1 

1 
1 
2 

Weaver  
Weaver  
Spinner  
Weaver  
Weaver  

Work 

2 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
2 

Work.. 

Work.. 
Work.. 
Work.. 

1 

a  Not  reported. 
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he  came  to  the  United  States  is  not  reported.  The  woman's  occu- 
pation is  that  of  weaver  and  she  reports  225  days  of  employment 
during  the  past  year.  Under  the  membership  of  the  family,  it 
appears  that  the  husband  is  dead,  that  there  were  3  children  10  to  13 
years  of  age,  the  membership  of  the  family  being  4,  and  the  total 
number  of  wage-earners  2.  As  to  the  income  and  earnings  of  the 
family  during  the  past  year,  the  table  shows  that  the  earnings  of  the 
wife  amounted  to  $300,  those  of  the  child  under  14  $200,  there  being 
no  other  income.  The  total  income  and  earnings  for  the  year  was 
$500,  the  amount  paid  for  rent  during  the  year  was  $90,  the  per  capita 
weekly  income  of  the  family  without  the  earnings  of  the  wife  was  96 
cents.  The  facts  for  each  of  the  other  married  women  and  their 
families  may  be  seen  from  a  study  of  this  table,  following  out  the 
items  in  like  manner. 

THE  WOMAN  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 
FOR  EACH  STATE. 

MAINE. 


Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earnings 
and 
income 
past 
year. 

Amount 
retained 

children 
16  and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  capita  weekly 
income  of  family 
less  earnings  of  — 

Family  number. 

Earnings  of  — 

Other. 

Hus- 
band. 

Wife. 

Children— 

Under 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Wife. 

Wife  and 
children 
under  14. 

$300 
232 
400 
38 
208 
133 
400 
374 
378 
350 
270 
400 
165 
150 
446 
24 
125 

150 
400 
347 

264 
454 
306 

$200 

$500 
841 
950 
650 
623 
865 
1,922 
1,476 
1,410 
1,591 
1,700 
875 
760 
1,255 
1,192 
760 
1,442 

$90 
72 

78 

$0.96 
2.93 
2  12 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

$609 
300 
612 
ICO 
299 
880 
742 
282 
594 
657 

$250 

$129 

108 
84 
120 
102 
96 
78 
117 
78 
78 
78 
78 
90 
60 
102 

O   H 

2.94 
2.00 
2.82 
2.93 
5.30 
6.62 
3.41 
2.75 
3.04 
1.63 
1.63 
2.05 
1.77 
3.62 

2  60 

255 
233 

292 

160 
350 

$40 

179 

$2.20 
2.25 

$360 
750 
450 
500 
250 
375 
450 
435 
175 
156 

240 
700 
400 
441 
225 
576 

247 
152 
264 

150 
163 
150 

47 
110 
75 
30 
30 

""so" 

125 

"'iee' 

110 
200 

•1.41 
1.45 

300 
311 

"~360" 

52 
208 

395 
801 

240 
250 
583 

1.37 

144 

826 
1,558 
1,330 
730 
931 
1,527 

72 

2  47 

60 
78 
66 
102 

2.36 
1.12 
1.31 

5.87 

25 
246 
345 

6 

300 

b  Including  1  other  member. 
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TABLE  XXXI.— MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK:  AGE  AND  OCCUPATION  OF 

FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL, 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Family  number. 

The  husband. 

The  married  woman. 

Membership  of  family. 

Race  and  na- 
tivity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Yrs. 
mar- 
ried. 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Davs 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Con- 
dition 
of 

hus- 
band. 

Children  of  ages  — 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

2 
and 
un- 
der. 

3 
to 
5. 

6 
to 
9. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
ov'r 

1 
2 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

English,  F.... 
Fr.  Can.,  F     . 

(«) 

31 
36 
30 

24 
30 
37 
6 
5 
18 
19 
7 
26 
30 
20 
17 
2 
20 
15 

48 
49 
57 
47 
22 
40 
37 
27 
44 
49 
43 
45 
18 
38 
40 

Weaver 

275 
270 
208 
237 
246 
130 
270 
294 
201 
300 
240 
300 
225 
300 
250 

Dead 

1 
1 

2 

2 
3 
4 
4 
4 
8 
8 
2 
10 
b8 
4 
4 
2 
2 
c9 

2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
4 
3 
2 
0 
4 
3 
3 
2 
2 
3 

Spinner  

Incap  .  . 

English,  F.... 
Fr.  Can.,F.... 
American.  .  . 

Laundress  
Weaver  
Spooler  

I  neap 

1 

Idle... 

Work.. 
Work.. 
Work.. 
Work 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

Fr.  Can.  F... 
Fr.  Can.  F.... 
Fr.  Can.  F... 
Fr.  Can.  F.... 
Fr.  Can.  F  
English,  F... 
Irish,  F  

22 
3 
17 
11 
40 
25 
7 
2 
15 
16 

Weaver 

"2* 

2 

1 

1 
1 

..!. 

Weaver.  .. 

Weaver  
Weaver  
Weaver  
Speeder 

Work.. 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

Work.. 

Work 

1 

Spinner... 

Work.. 

1 

Polish,  F 

Weaver 

Work 

Portuguese,  F. 
German,  F  

Speeder  

Work.. 

Speeder  

Work.. 

1 

1 

2 

1 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
o 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

16 

17 
18 

22 
23 

26 
27 

28 

30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
47, 

Fr.  Can.   F... 
Fr.  Can.   F.,.. 
Fr.  Can.  F.... 
Fr.  Can.  F.... 
Fr.  Can.   F.... 
Fr.  Can.   F.... 
English,  F  
English,  F.... 
English,  F.... 
English,  F  
English,  F.... 
English,  F  
English,  F.... 
Irish,  F  

(a) 
(a) 

(«) 
"(«)" 

(a) 
(a) 
(«) 
(«) 
(«) 
(a) 
(a) 
(°) 

i:i 

(«) 
9 
22 
17 
38 
18 
30 
30 
19 
32 
23 
24 
27 
17 
26 
40 
18 
30 
23 
23 
24 
24 

24 
18 
22 
19 
(a) 
19 
32 
20 
27 
20 
22 
18 
6 
18 
36 
19 
25 
21 
18 

43 
28 
48 
37 
56 
42 
50 

44 
52 
44 
44 

34 
45 

35 

44 
41 
44 
50 

51 
39 

39 
(a) 
36 
57 
38 
47 
37 
42 
36 
41 
44 

38 
46 

48 

Seamstress.  .. 
Speeder  
Weaver  
Weaver  
Weaver  
Spooler 

(a) 
240 
280 
175 
280 
280 
230 
234 
240 
(°) 

265 
300 
198 
104 
200 
156 
(a) 
170 
50 
225 
250 

150 
312 
236 
301 
(a) 
270 
280 
150 
240 
50 
300 
260 
100 
203 
280 
150 
250 
70 
200 
275 

Dead 

1 

1 

.4 

4 

6 

9 

3 

2 

4 
2 

4 
2 
6 

1 

6 

4 
4 

63 

3 
4 
3 
3 
3 
64 
3 
3 
3 
4 
10 
6 
M 
'.) 
3 
64 
3 
5 
64 
6 

2 
1 
4 
3 
1 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 
3 
1 
3 
5 
4 
3 
2 
2 

2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
3 
5 
3 
2 
5 
2 
3 
3 
4 
3 
2 

Dead... 
Dead 

1 

1 

.... 

1 

"2" 

1 

Dead 

1 

2 
1 

Dead  .. 

Dead 

1 

1 

.... 

1 

Weaver  
Weaver  
Weaver  
Laundress  
Weaver... 
Weaver  
Ticketr,  blkts 
Laundress.... 
Laundress  
Speeder  
Charwoman.. 
Laundress  
Speeder  
Speeder  
Weaver  
Draw  -frame 
tender. 
Twister  
Laundress  
Spooler 

Dead... 

Dead 

Dead... 

1 

1 
1 

Dead 

Dead 

1 

1 

Dead... 

1 

Dead 

Dead... 

2 

2 

1 

Irish,  F  . 

Dead 

1 

Irish  F 

Dead 

Irish,  F  

Dead... 
Dead 

1 

1 

1 
.... 

3 
3 

2 
1 

"i" 

i 
.... 

i 

i 

4 

Irish,  F 

Irish,  N  

Dead... 
Dead 

Irish,  F  . 

| 

Irish',  F... 

Dead... 

Irish,  N.  . 

Dead. 

Irish,  F... 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

Dead... 
Dead 

.... 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

Irish,  F 

Polish,  F  
German,  F  

Irish  N 

Dead 

Weaver  

Drawer-in  
Drawer-in  
Sweeper  
Speeder  
Spooler 

Dead 

Dead 

1 

Irish,  N  

Desertr 
Away 

American  . 

Syrian,  F  
English,  F  
English,  F... 
Irish,  F  
American 

(°) 

40 

(«) 
18 

Away 

1 

Incap.. 
Idle 

Charwoman.  . 
Weaver  
Speeder  
Laundress  
Weaver  
Folder  
Speeder  
Weaver  
Sweeper  
Weaver... 

Idle.... 

1 

3 

Work 

1 

1 

American 

Work 

American  

Work.. 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 
1 

American 

Work 

American  
American 

Work.. 

Work 

Fr.  Can.,F.... 
Fr  Can  F 

45 
25 
33 

Work 

1 

1 
1 

Work 

Fr.  Can  'F.... 

Work.. 

1 

I 

2 

a  Not  reported 


&  Including  1  other  member. 


c  Including  2  other  members. 
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THE  WOMAN  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 
FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earnings 
and 
income 
past 
year. 

Amount 
retained 

children 
16  and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  capita  weekly 
income  of  family 
less  earnings  of— 

1 

a 
_>> 

£ 
i 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

Earnings  of  — 

Other. 

Hus- 
band. 

Wife. 

Children- 

Under 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Wife. 

Wife  and 
children 
under  14. 

$420 
212 
250 
360 
267 
135 
465 
505 
313 
481 
336 
285 
281 
400 
370 

$285 
315 
240 
415 

$185 

$890 
527 
504 
775 
752 
904 
1,270 
1  043 

O   H 

$4.52 

$42 
204 
65 
66 
60 
48 
48 
144 
96 
90 
78 
48 
48 
24 

2.02 
1.22 
2.00 
2.33 
1.85 
1.94 
5.17 
3.79 
2.61 
3.87 
2.43 
2.16 
4.62 
1.51 

14 

$32 

$485 
345 
540 
538 
627 
564 
450 
429 
225 
450 
310 

$64 
200 

3fiO 

65 

273 

1,071 
522 
350 
76 

2,284 
1  567 

437 

5 

1,141 
790 
506 

880 
1,076 

!  

i  • 

30 

46 

350 



MASSACHUSETTS. 


$300 

$47 

$58 

$405 

$96 

$0.50 

1 

396 

31 

427 

78 

.12 

2 

528 

559 

$915 

100 

2,102 

208 

7.57 

3 

300 

25 

275 

600 

86 

.96 

4 

280 

280 

70 

5 

303 

225 

528 

108 

1.44 

6 

398 

420 

818 

60 

4  04 

316 

1,019 

54 

1,389 

144 

6.88 

8 

420 

200 

275 

895 

169 

2  28 

9 

200 

280 

68 

548 

91 

3.35 

10 

560 

983 

1  543 

156 

3  78 

11 

595 

998 

1,593 

108 

4.80 

12 

273 

255 

528 

72 

2  45 

13 

198 

115 

240 

553 

<*48 

1  14 

14 

91 

820 

911 

84 

3.15 

15 

270 

36 

306 

84 

69 

16 

140 

171 

360 

671 

108 

1  70 

17 

52 

86 

1,067 

216 

1  421 

$531 

O  H 

5  27 

18 

270 

557 

827 

120 

2.68 

19 

80 

80 

390 

550 

104 

2.26 

20 

212 

265 

477 

84 

2  55 

21 

246 

242 

488 

72 

1.55 

22 

112 

242 

10 

364 

48 

1.62 

23 

280 

192 

472 

72 

.92 

24 

275 

228 

308 

7 

818 

36 

3  48 

25 

550 

52 

260 

862 

84 

2  00 

26 

420 

225 

645 

83 

1  44 

27 

380 

235 

300 

915 

90 

2  57 

28 

350 

440 

31 

821 

258 

125 

3  02 

29 

100 

100 

«285 

485 

48 

2  47 

30 

349 

170 

519 

104 

1  09 

31 

75 

713 

788 

O  H 

3  43 

32 

475 

1  609 

2  084 

72 

3  09 

33 

$543 

463 

483 

1,489 

114 

3  29 

34 

525 

175 

29 

729 

84 

2  66 

35 

250 

312 

100 

511 

25 

1  198 

108 

1  89 

36 

390 

322 

712 

94 

2  50 

37 

280 

175 

9 

464 

174 

1  39 

38 

351 

330 

230 

911 

120 

3  72 

39 

350 

110 

200 

300 

960 

180 

3  27 

40 

225 

180 

142 

547 

23 

1  76 

41 

425 

380 

38 

843 

O.  H. 

1.48 

4?, 

d  Estimated  value  of  free  rent. 


•  Including  $275,  savings  of  former  years. 
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TABLE  XXXI.— MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK:  AGE  AND  OCCUPATION  OF 

FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL, 

MASSACHUSETTS— Concluded. 


Family  number. 
1 

The  husband. 

The  married  woman. 

Membership  of  family. 

Race  and  na- 
tivity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Yrs. 
mar- 
ried. 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Con- 
dition 
of 
hus- 
band. 

Children  of  ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

2 
and 
un- 
der. 

3 
to 
5. 

6 
to 
9. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
ov'r 

43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 

73 

74 

75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 

96 

Fr.  Can.,F.... 
Fr.  Can.,  F.... 
Fr.  Can.,  F.... 
Fr.  Can.,F.... 
Fr.  Can.,F.... 
Fr.  Can.,F.... 
Fr.  Can.,F.... 
Fr.  Can.,  F.... 
English,  F... 
English,  F.... 
English,  F.... 
English,  F.... 
English,  F  
English,  F... 
English,  F.... 
English,  F.... 
English,  N... 

•12 
10 
21 
21 
41 
20 
35 
24 
23 
17 
1 
6 
17 
34 
1 
22 

18 
21 
16 
14 
26 
23 
28 
3 
16 
17 
17 
12 
18 
21 
11 
31 
8 
25 
25 
20 
4 
8 
16 
22 
17 
21 
19 
40 
1 
4 

21 
27 

13 
11 
8 
15 
1 
16 
8 
13 
15 
2 
20 
8 
20 
25 
4 
16 
2 
17 
27 
15 
20 

1 

38 
45 
35 
32 
•47 
43 
52 
27 
34 
35 
34 
34 
39 
39 
33 
47 
28 
48 
42 
37 
33 
30 
35 
42 
37 
40 
39 
55 
18 
33 

36 
45 

38 
29 
33 
36 
22 
35 
28 
40 
30 
21 
39 
28 
45 
43 
23 
36 
20 
41 
45 
34 
43 

22 

Weaver  
Weaver  

225 
270 
280 
195 
50 
264 
280 
100 
50 
140 
225 
80 
150 
200 
258 
255 
275 
270 
250 
258 
230 
250 
(6) 
104 
280 
290 
250 
300 
280 
32 

290 
290 

262 
280 
280 
280 
200 
236 
260 
254 
96 
168 
130 
176 
110 
226 
285 
208 
200 
100 
96 
225 
85 

60 

Work.. 

1 
1 
1 

2 
2 

5 
6 
6 
3 
7 
6 
7 
4 
9 
5 
4 
3 
8 
3 
a3 
4 
4 
3 
4 
2 
2 
3 
7 
12 
5 
0 
7 
8 
2 
3 

3 

7 

3 
06 
5 
3 
3 
2 
6 
3 
6 
3 
3 
5 
3 
6 
2 
6 
2 
6 
7 
5 
4 

< 

5 
4 
3 
2 
4 
4 

2 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
2 
2 

3 

2 
3 
3 
2 

2 
•J 
3 
5 
3 
4 

7 

•  > 

2 

2 

3 

2 
_' 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

2 
3 
2 

•  > 

5 

•2 
3 

2 
5 

•2 

'•] 
"* 

Work. 

.... 

1 
2 
1 

Spinner. 

Work 

Warper  
Domestic  
Weaver  
Weaver  
Speeder 

Work.. 

Work 

1 

2 

9, 

1 

1 
2 
1 

Work.. 

Work.. 

3 

1 

Work 

? 

Charwoman.  . 
Weaver  
Weaver 

Work.. 

1 

2 

3 
2 

1 
1 
1 

Work 

Work 

1 

Weaver  

Work.. 

1 
1 

.... 

Domestic  
Doffer  
Speeder  
Weaver  
Weaver  
Weaver  . 

Work.. 
Work.. 

1 

1 

2 
1 

1 

Work 

.... 
.... 
1 

Work 

1 

Work.. 

1 

1 

Irish,  F.. 

38 
25 

Work 

Irish,  F  '. 
Irish  N 

Speeder  
Speeder  
Weaver  
Weaver  
Laundress  
Laundress  
Weaver  
Weaver  
Speeder  

Work 

1 

Work 

Irish,  F 

32 
17 
19 
30 
33 
28 
25 
52 
2 
22 

18 
1 

13 

18 
12 
16 
8 
20 
9 
1 
12 
3 
1 
13 
12 
34 
3 
8 
13 
18 

£ 

16 
7 

Work 

Irish,  F... 

Work.. 

1 

Irish,  F. 

Work.. 
Work.. 
Work.. 
Work 

1 
1 

.... 

1 

2 

2 
2 
2 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

05  to  to  j  CO  '• 

Irish,  F... 
Irish,  F... 

Irish,  F 

Irish,F  
Irish,  F.   . 

Work.. 

1 

Saleswoman  . 
Spinner  
Draw  -frame 
tender. 
Slubber 

Work 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F  

Polish.  F 

Work 

Work.. 
Work 

1 

1 

Polish,  F  
Polish,  F... 

Draw  -  frame 
tender. 
Weaver  
Weaver  
Weaver 

Work 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

Work.. 

Polish,  F 

Work 

1 
2 

2 
1 

Polish,  F... 
Polish,  F  
Polish,  F 

Work 

Smash  fixer.. 
Weaver  
Weaver  
Weaver 

Work 

1 

Work 

1 

Polish,  F  
Polish,  F.... 

Work.. 
Work.. 
Work 

"2 

1 

1 
1 

Polish,  F 

Spooler 

Polish,  F  
Polish,  F 

Weaver..     . 

Work.. 
Work 

2 
1 

1 

1 

Weaver  
Slubber  

.... 

Polish,  F... 
Polish,  F  
Polish,  F  
Portuguese,  F. 
Portuguese,  F. 
Portuguese,  F. 
Portuguese,  F. 
Scotch,  F  
German,  F  
Swede,  F  
Scand.,  F  

Greek,  F  

Work.. 

Weaver  
Spooler 

Work.. 
Work 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Weaver  
Spinner  
Laundress  
Comber  
Weaver  
Weaver  
Weaver  
Worker  in 
laundry. 
Speeder  

Work.. 
Work 

1 

1 

2 

Work.. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Work 

Work.. 
Work 

1 

2 
1 

1 

1 

3 

Work.. 
Work 

1 

2 
1 

1 

2 

Work.. 

a  Including  1  other  member. 
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THE  WOMAN  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 
FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

MASSACHUSETTS— Concluded. 


Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earnings 
and 
income 
past 
year. 

Amount 
retained 
by 
children 
16  and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  capita  weekly 
income  of  family 
less  earnings  of  — 

1 

s 
>•> 

£ 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Hus- 
band. 

Wife. 

Children— 

Under 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Wife. 

Wife  and 
children 
under  14. 

$580 
506 
525 
722 
300 
117 
675 
440 
536 
700 
360 
300 
350 
403 
450 
765 
532 
512 
358 
580 
435 
394 
261 
298 
750 
360 
580 
600 
162 
342 

338 
336 

415 
662 
390 
560 
264 
276 
500 
283 
264 
208 
348 
385 
274 
628 
339 
200 
340 
650 
459 
647 
575 

375 

$300 
405 
396 
324 
62 
408 
327 
133 
108 
280 
423 
107 
125 
239 
344 
455 
550 
461 
334 
326 
333 
313 
200 
104 
431 
275 
375 
300 
230 
33 

580 
339 

245 
350 
322 
317 
265 
413 
318 
350 
137 
252 
125 
262 
112 
331 
308 
208 
300 
175 
132 
492 
114 

50 

$20 
222 
386 

$680 
285 

$343 

$1,923 
1,418 

O.  H. 

$182 
130 
108 
104 
54 
109 
78 
84 
O.  H. 

$6.  24 
3.25 
2.94 
4.63 
1.93 
2.14 
2.57 
2.12 
1.34 
3.77 

43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 

73 

74 

75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 

96 

5 

1,312 
1,046 
765 
1,075 
1,263 
573 
733 
1,259 

135 

268 
545 

5 
6 

255 

89 
279 
242 

1,025 
601 
705 
642 
794 
1,660 

120 
130 
130 
156 
104 
144 
83 
144 
96 
78 
60 
84 
144 
48 
168 
84 
104 
0.  H. 
72 
84 

72 
60 

84 
70 
70 
65 
60 
36 
65 
36 
34 
36 
54 
54 
54 
O  H 

2.89 
3.17 
1.39 
2.58 
2.88 
5.79 
2.56 
5.83 
2.97 
5.58 
4.18 
2.53 
1.15 
1.78 
4.13 
2.84 
2.25 
6.70 
1.71 
2.19 

2.17 
1.85 

2.68 
2.24 
1.59 
3.59 
1.69 
2.65 
1.87 
1.81 
.88 
1.38 
3.19 
1.54 
2.00 
4  04 

194 

230 

1 

• 

440 

1,082 

397 
260 

1,370 

952 
906 
768 
707 
619 
1,212 
1,504 
!  1,160 

$65 

116 

42 

810 



313 

10 

525 
240 

2,188 

1,195 

3,088 
408 
375 

918 
1,011 

1,226 

16 

336 

3 
36 
23 

663 
1,048 
735 
877 
529 
689 
901 
633 
410 
467 
623 
663 
424 
1,590 
647 
754 
640 
825 
1,260 
1,139 



83 





9 
7 
16 
16 
38 
3 

134 



67 

561 

30 
O.  H. 

3.26 
1.75 

325 

21 

117 
96 
91 
120 
120 

96 

3.27 
2.08 
3.10 
2.49 
3.35 

3.85 

114 

555 



121 

810 
850 

385 

40 

6  Not  reported. 
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TABLE  XXXI.— MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK:  AGE  AND  OCCUPATION  OF 

FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL, 

RHODE  ISLAND. 


Family  number. 

The  husband. 

The  married  woman. 

Membership  of  family. 

Race  and  na- 
tivity. 

Yrs. 
in 
U.S. 

Yrs. 
mar- 
ried. 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Con- 
dition 
of 

hus- 
band. 

Children  of  ages  — 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

2 
and 
un- 
der. 

3 
to 
5. 

6 
to 
9. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
ov'r 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 

American  
Fr.  Can    N 

21 
23 
17 
21 
18 
16 
13 
20 
4 
5 
22 
23 
27 
7 
19 
17 
20 
8 
5 
18 
16 
15 
13 
3 

10 
1 
12 
18 
17 

47 
47 
50 
38 
42 
33 
41 
42 
22 
32 
38 
43 
46 
27 
39 
40 
37 
26 
34 
42 
37 
33 
32 
20 

27 
23 
35 
40 
39 

Drawer-in  — 
Speeder 

300 
288 
108 
270 
240 
72 
246 
250 
250 
150 
240 
120 
288 
240 
276- 
200 
240 
100 
156 
252 
282 
168 
270 
270 

100 
280 
240 
270 
276 

Dead... 
Dead 

2 
8 
3 
2 
8 
3 
3 
3 
64 
3 
6 
9 
8 
&7 
7 
M 
*>5 
4 
6 
6 
&7 
5 
4 
2 

4 
2 
3 
5 
4 

1 
4 
3 
2 
4 
2 
1 
3 
2 
2 
5 
5 
6 
4 
4 
2 
3 
2 
2 
4 
3 
3 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
3 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

3 

"i" 

1 

Irish,  F  .. 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

Laundress  
Weaver 

Dead... 
Divrcd 

Irish  F 

Fr.Can.,F.... 
English,  F  
Polish,  F  
American 

Drawer-in  
Speeder 

Desertr 
Desertr 
Desertr 
Work 

3 
1 

2 

1 
1 

Weaver 

1 

1 

Speeder  
Weaver  

1 

Fr.Can.,N.... 
Fr.Can.,N.... 
Fr.Can.,N  ... 
Fr.  Can..F  
Fr.  Can.,F..  . 
Fr.  Can.,F.... 
Fr.  Can.,  F.  .  .  . 
English,  F  
English,  F.... 
English,  F.... 
English,  F.... 
Irish,  F 

""2" 

30 
21 
5 
21 
6 
1 
27 
24 
20 
4 
17 
15 

12 
5 
10 
26 
17 

Work.. 

1 

Weaver  
Weaver  

Work 

1 

Work.. 
Work.. 
Work.. 

.... 

"2" 
1 
1 

"Y 

1 
2 

2 
2 
1 
1 

1 
1 
3 
1 
1 

Laundress.... 
Weaver  

Weaver 

Work.. 
Work.. 

1 

Weaver  

i 

3 

1 

Weaver.. 

Work 

Weaver  
Weaver  
Weaver  
Weaver  
Speeder  
Weaver  
Weaver  
Harness 
mender. 
Weaver  
Beamer  
Spooler  

Work.. 

i 

1 

Work 

1 

i 
i 
.... 

Work.. 
Work.. 
Work.. 

1 

1 
1 
2 
2 
1 

2 
1 

..!. 

Italian,  F  
Italian,  F  
Polish  F 

Work.. 
Work 

1 

1 

Polish,  F  

Polish,  F  
Polish,  F  
Portuguese,  F  . 
Scand.,F  
Scand.,F  

Work 

Work.. 

2 

Work 

Work.. 

1 

Weaver  
Weaver  

Work.. 
Work.. 

1 

.... 

1 

1 

VIRGINIA. 


1 

American  . 

32 

,50 

Laundress  

(a) 

Dead 

? 

3 

3 

2 

American 

18 

31 

Weaver 

150 

Dead 

1 

1 

1 

5 

2 

3 

American 

19 

3Q 

Spooler  

100 

Dead  . 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4' 

4 

American 

20 

•13 

Spooler 

120 

Dead 

1 

1 

1 

4 

3 

5 

American 

28 

45 

Cloth  tacker.. 

150 

Dead... 

1 

? 

1 

,5 

4 

6 

American 

27 

40 

Stitcher 

288 

Dead 

1 

1 

3 

2 

7 

American  ..  . 

25 

46 

Inspector  

26 

Desertr 

1 

3 

1 

3 

q 

7 

8 

American 

25 

47 

Seamstress 

(a) 

Desertr 

9 

1 

4 

4 

9 

American  

30 

46 

Weaver  

50 

Desertr 

1 

1 

4 

7 

5 

10 

American 

22 

§8 

Inspector 

115 

Inoapac 

? 

1 

1 

fi 

5 

11 

American 

19 

3S 

Weaver 

270 

Idle 

1 

1 

2 

12 

American 

25 

43 

Bobbin 

280 

Idle 

1 

3 

2 

13 

American    . 

14 

34 

cleaner. 
Spare  hand... 

200 

Work.. 

1 

1 

1 

5 

3 

14 

American 

4 

37 

Dotfer 

48 

Work 

1 

1 

1 

frfi 

4 

15 
16 

American  
American 

17 

8 

39 

97 

Dressmaker.. 
Weaver 

(a) 
264 

Work.. 
Work 

1 

1 

... 

1 

1 

6 
4 

4 
2 

17 
18 

American  
American 

19 
18 

47 
35 

Inspector  
Weaver 

234 
240 

Work.. 
Work 

2 

1 
1 

? 

1 

1 
1 

8 
6 

5 
4 

19 

American  

?4 

40 

Spinner  

216 

Work.. 

2 

1 

?, 

7 

4 

20 

American 

2 

29 

Spooler 

204 

Work 

9 

2 

21 

American 

16 

35 

Spooler 

214 

Work 

1 

1 

1 

'>fi 

4 

a  Not  reported. 
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THE  WOMAN  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 
FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 


Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earnings 
and 
income 
past 
year. 

Amount 
retained 
by 
children 
16  and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  capita  weekly 
income  of  family 
less  earnings  of— 

Family  number. 

Earnings  of  — 

Other. 

Hus- 
band. 

Wife. 

Children- 

U?4der       and 
14'            15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Wife. 

Wife  and 
children 
under  14. 

$450 
440 
108 
405 
456 
102 
440 
360 
500 
250 
253 
120 
432 
310 
483 
240 
520 
225 
328 
416 
485 
210 
698 
488 

125 
560 
200 

400 
530 

$450 
1,315 
619 
611 
917 
435 
454 
874 
1,231 
750 
1,281 
1,331 
2,583 
1,065 
1,562 
650 
1,591 
725 
784 
1,078 
1,270 
900 
1  396 

$96 
91 
65 
150 
82 
90 
52 
156 
72 
120 
60 
78 
91 
60 
65 
27 
91 
65 
84 
88 
O.K. 
72 
52 
81 

96 
59 
66 
48 
78 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 

$325 
511 

""i25" 
333 

$550 

$2.10 
3.28 
1.98 
1.11 
2.13 
.09 
3.29 
3.51 
3.21 
3.29 
2.59 
5.17 
2.07 
2.96 
1.97 
4.12 
2.40 
1.46 
2.12 
2.16 
2.65 
3.36 
6.73 

1.88 
3.66 
2.24 
4.75 
3.13 

"'$52' 

200 

284 

$6 

$0.98 

""$366" 

675 
500 
418 
313 
426 
380 
500 
410 
495 
500 
454 
333 
410 
525 
698 
700 

390 
375 
350 
570 

050 

14 
24 
56 

190 

255 
498 
234 
94 

355 
400 
1,491 
281 
345 



$427 

234 

2.32 

576 

2 
12 

244 

130 
131 

187 

165 

2.02 

1,188 

515 
941 
550 
1,635 
1,180 

6 

515 

150 

VIRGINIA. 


$52 

$185 

$237 

$33 

$1.19 

125 

$169 

294 

41 

.65 

•  83 

150 

$125 

137 

$13 

508 

52 

2.04 

$1.32 

120 

30 

242 

392 

35 

1.31 

125 

530 

224 

879 

$94 

60 

2  90 

, 

230 

503 

733 

303 

52 

3.22 

21 
50 

180 
290 

90 

567 
310 

37 
30 

895 
680 

369 

65 
65 

1.87 
3.03 

1.48 
1.63 

63 

188 

134 

603 

9Q 

1,008 

52 

2.60 

2.08 

92 

359 

168 

87 

3 

709 

52 

1.98 

.83 

] 

225 

185 

410 

39 

1.19 

210 

150 

5 

365 

52 

.99 

1 

$220 

126 

88 

434 

52 

1.18 

.85 

298 

<0 

140 

193 

671 

52 

2.02 

1.57 

365 

50 

85 

171 

671 

52 

1.99 

1 

285 

132 

417 

39 

1.37 

1 

50 

187 

81 

302 

343 

11 

974 

52 

1.89 

1.70 

1 

306 

250 

214 

200 

7 

977 

53 

2.33 

1.64 

1 

?76 

126 

368 

90 

790 

115 

52 

1.82 

1 

384 

219 

3 

606 

52 

3.72 

? 

•40 

188 

24 

159 

4 

415 

52 

.73 

.65 

2 

b  Including  1  other  member. 
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TABLE  XXXI.— MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK:  AGE  AND  OCCUPATION  OF 

FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL, 

NOKTH  CAROLINA. 


Family  number. 

The  husband. 

The  married  woman. 

Membership  of  family. 

Race  and  na- 
tivity. 

Yrs. 
in 
U.S. 

Yrs. 
mar- 
ried. 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Con- 
dition 
of 
hus- 
band. 

Children  of  ages  — 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

2 
and 
un- 
der. 

3 
to 

5. 

1 
1 

6 
to 
9. 

1 
2 
3 

10 
to 
13. 

14 

and 
15.. 

16 
and 
ov'r 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 

American  
American  
American 

17 
9 
20 
20 
6 
32 
24 

25 
15 
21 
25 

18 
22 

10 
12 
12 
19 
18 
17 
16 

38 
30 
39 
36 
52 
50 
50 

* 

32 
54 
46 
37 
42 

43 
28 
29 
37 
36 
41 
40 
37 
36 
37 
40 
44 
36 
34 
44 
28 
36 
24 
28 
34 
36 
33 
27 
26 
28 
40 
42 
29 
36 
33 
26 
44 
34 
36 
19 
40 
39 
17 
30 
41 
18 
27 
23 
44 
30 
17 
21 

Laundress  .  .  . 
Reeler  

200 
250 
235 
60 
150 
125 
275 

(<*) 
270 
156 
160 
290 
250 

310 
286 
192 
283 
200 
276 
300 
200 
260 
290 
100 
280 
284 
190 
262 
50 
150 
108 
80 
48 
75 
48 
170 
100 
120 
166 

a 

(d) 

230 
280 
285 
50 
(d) 
156 
306 
115 
72 
200 
260 
208 
100 
96 
240 
304 
290 
282 

Dead... 
Dead... 
Dead 

1 
1 

1 
.... 

1 

"i" 

?, 

1 
1 
1 
1 

i 

1 

"i" 

2 

"i" 

i 

i 
"3" 

2 
1 
2 

3 

7 
6 
69 
c7 
c2 
4 
4 

3 
4 
5 
c7 
4 
6 

c5 
3 
6 
5 
7 
7 
c6 
3 
4 
3 
5 
3 
3 
7 
5 
4 
9 
&6 
«6 
7 
7 
9 
c6 
c4 
5 
7 
8 
c5 
8 
8 
4 
10 
7 
6 
3 
6 
4 
2 
4 
5 
2 
2 
3 
3 
c4 
2 
c3 

2 
3 
5 
5 
1 
3 
3 

2 
2 
4 
5 
3 
4 

4 
1 
4 
3 
5 
3 
3 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
1 
3 
-4- 
3 
6 
2 
2 
3 
2 
6 
2 
2 
3 
4 
6 
2 
4 
5 
2 
5 
5 
3 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 
4 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 

Spooler  

American 

Spooler 

Dead 

1 

American  
American  
American  

American  .  .  . 

Spooler  

Dead... 
Dead 

Winder 

Draw-frame 
tender. 
Domestic  
Spooler  

Dead... 

Dead... 

1 

American 

Dead 

1 

1 
1 

1 

American 

Spooler 

Dead 

American  
American 

Spinner  

Dead... 
Dead 

2 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

Weaver  
Yarn  untan- 
gler. 
Weaver  
Spooler  
Spooler 

American  
American  

Dead 

1 

Dead... 

American  .   . 

Divrcd. 
Desertr 
Desertr 
Desertr 
Desertr 
Desertr 
Away 

.... 

.... 

2 
2 

2 
1 

"i" 

2 
1 
2 
1 
1 

American 

American  

Weaver  
Spooler  . 

.... 

1 
1 

1 
1 
2 

American 

1 

American  
American  . 



Weaver  
Weaver  
Winder  
Spooler  
Speeder  
Domestic  
Spooler  
Spooler 

1 

American 

American  ... 

Away.. 
Away 

1 

1 

"i" 

2 

"i" 
i 

1 

American 

American 

18 

(d) 

Away  .  . 
Away.. 
Away 

1 

American 

"i" 

i 

"i" 

2 

American 

American  
American  
American  
American 

----- 

15 

23 
14 
17 
7 
11 
14 
20 
8 
7 
5 
8 
21 
22 
5 
18 
4 
8 
21 
17 
18 
3 
15 
16 
2 

8 
23 

,!" 

6 
19 
14 
1 
1 

Weaver  
Spooler  . 

Incapac 
Incapac 
Work.. 

1 

1 
1 
1 

"i" 

2 
1 

Drawer  

i 

Reeler  

Work. 

i 

i 

i 
i 
i 

2 

2 

i 

1 

American 

Spooler 

Work.. 
Work.. 
Work.. 
Work.. 
Work.. 
Work.. 

1 

American     . 

Spooler  

2 
2 

.... 

"2" 
1 
2 

American  
American... 

Weaver. 

Weaver  
Spooler  

.... 

1 
2 

American 

American  
American  ... 



Weaver..  
Spinner  
Weaver 

Work.. 
Work.. 
Work.. 
Work.. 
Work 

1 
1 

.... 

i 
i 
i 

.... 

American  
American  



Weaver  

Seamstress... 
Speeder  
Peddler  
Winder  
Weaver 

•v 

2 
1 

i 
i 

1 

2 

American 

American 

American  .  .  . 

Work.. 
Work.. 
Work.. 
Work 

i 
i 
i 
i 
.... 

2 
1 
2 
2 
2 

3 
2 

i 
i 

American  
American 



American 

Yarn  insptr.  . 
Winder 

1 
2 

2 
1 

2 
.... 

American  
American... 



Work.. 
Work.. 
Work 

i 

Seamstress... 
Spooler  

American 

American  

Weaver  
Spooler  

Work.. 

2 

2 
1 

American  .  .  . 

Work.. 
Work 

1 

American  
American  



Spooler 

Winder  
Spooler  
Spinner  
Weaver  
Spinner  
Weaver  
Weaver  
Spinner  
Spooler 

Work.. 
Work.. 
Work 

i 

1 

American  .  .  . 

1 

2 

American  
American  



Work.. 

American  .  . 

Work.. 
Work 

i 

American  
American  



1 

Work.. 

1 

American  ... 

Work. 

American  



Work 

a  Estimated  value  of  free  rent.         &  Including  2  other  members.         c  Including  1  other  member. 
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THE  WOMAN  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 
FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earnings 
and 
income 
past 
year. 

Amount 
retained 

by 

children 
16  and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  capita  weekly 
income  of  family 
less  earnings  of— 

Family  number. 

Earnings  of  — 

Other. 

Hus- 
band. 

Wife. 

Children— 

Under 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Wife. 

Wife  and 
children 
under  14. 

$80 
225 
235 
40 
157 
90 
343 

50 
270 
203 
128 
216 
135 

410 
330 
185 
283 
140 
331 
400 
160 
230 
245 
35 
280 
227 
240 
172 
40 
150 
86 
70 
56 
90 
36 
200 
63 
180 
305 
200 
250 
260 
230 
370 
185 
35 
60 
117 
413 
1-30 
72 
225 
208 
195 
64 
115 
260 
458 
2G1 
247 

$156 
50 
135 
130 

$5 
29 
51 
9 
24 

$241 
354 
674 
629 
181 
440 
660 

332 

505 
935 
1,210 
579 
851 

1,462 
350 
324 
715 
785 
714 
794 
396 
428 
697 
283 
403 
254 
790 
805 
250 
847 
452 
454 
619 
600 
1,060 
545 
385 
599 
871 
1,053 
632 
1,107 
1,329 
504 
1,213 
1,038 
961 
432 
1,022 
644 
322 
55Q 
794 
377 
390 
475 
790 
1,046 
551 
615 

$13 

o24 
«30 
O.K. 
06 
24 
24 

o!2 
26 
39 
o31 
26 
22 

39 
14 
14 
36 
«20 
26 
31 
a  30 
a!8 
a  30 
12 
60 
12 
39 
24 
26 
042 
12 
al8 
39 
31 
34 
26 
31 
21 
41 
O.K. 
48 
024 
26 
.       48 
a27 
O.K. 
O.K. 
19 
31 
22 
24 
24 
42 
31 
26 
18 
26 
O.H. 
23 
31 

$0.44 
.41 
.94 
1.62 
.23 
1.68 
1.52 

1.81 
1.13 
2.82 
2.97 
1.75 
2.29 

4.02 
.13 
.45 
1.66 
1.77 
1.05 
1.26 
1.51 
.95 
2.90 
.95 
.79 
.17 
1.51 
2.43 
1.01 
1.49 
1.17 
1.23 
1.55 
1.40 
2.19 
1.11 
1.55 
1.61 
1.55 
2.05 
1.47 
2.04 
2.64 
.64 
1.98 
2.76 
2.89 
2.02 
1.95 
2.47 
2.40 
1.56 
2.25 
1.75 
3.13 
2.31 
3.40 
2.83 
2.79 
2.36 

""$6."  25" 

.63 
1.48 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 

$50 
145 
50 

$108 
400 

150 

200 
185 

270 

122 

10 
12 

.94 

""266" 
144 

235 

442 
780 
233 
520 

996 

30 
44 

""$27i" 

1.82 
2.58 

114 

130 
176 

20 

50 
20 

19 

261 

139 
301 
245 
66 
141 
135 

""iso" 

38 
75 

120 
180 
300 

11 
20 
17 
93 
101 
18 
42 
10 
48 
27 
50 

.50 
1.10 

.87 
.81 
.65 

200 

""ieo" 

"266" 
200 

180 

1.94 
.81 
.31 

500 

285 

146 
35 

178 
60 
150 

170 

1.75 

.72 
1.17 

$150 
200 
342 
360 
320 
420 
192 
345 
322 
353 
89 
120 
350 
420 
457 
134 
266 
625 
566 
294 
459 
250 
250 
325 
225 
182 
282 
360 
350 
500 
290 
367 

175 

120 

52 
24 
24 
102 
90 
65 

141 

1.16 

153 

184 

430 

132 

1.86 

65 
143 
140 

1 

29 
55 
32 
132 
9 

305 
438 

45 

226 

100 

1.81 

70 
462 

225 
171 

1.87 
1.53 

"255" 

370 

78 

195 

197 
M5 
80 
21 
15 
44 



2.05 

255 

""i."52" 

135 

220 

210 

120 

31 

44 

180 

78 

10 

2.45 

1 

d  Not  reported. 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2- 


Including  $20  received  from  sale  of  cow. 
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TABLE  XXXI.— MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK:  AGE  AND  OCCUPATION  OF 

FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL, 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Family  number. 

The  husband. 

The  married  woman. 

Membership  of  family. 

Race  and  na- 
tivity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Yrs. 
mar- 
ried. 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Con- 
dition 
of 
hus- 
band. 

Children  of  ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

4 
1 
3 
2 
1 
3 
2 
2 
3 
5 
2 
5 
3 
6 
7 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 

4 
2 
4 
5 
2 
4 
4 
2 
2 
4 
3 
5 
3 
2 
2 
4 
2 
4 
3 
5 
3 
4 
4 
6 
2 
3 
2 

2 
2 
3 

3 

C, 
5 

5 
2 

:; 

2 
3 

3 

2 
and 
un- 
der. 

3 
to 
5. 

6 
to 
9. 

1 

10 
to 
13. 

3 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
ov'r 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 

American  

16 
7 
15 
14 
(6) 
31 
22 
25 
14 
22 
17 
17 
16 
26 
20 
26 
28 
26 
20 
33 

16 
30 
18 
21 
21 
12 
4 
21 
2 
17 
25 
16 
5 
1 
18 
27 
5 
20 
16 
15 
20 
19 
4 
25 
7 
14 
14 
8 
10 
12 
3 
5 
2 
19 
22 
'  13 
20 
1 
20 
10 
26 
9 
15 
4 
15 

35 
40 
31 
39 
33 
45 
45 
39 
32 
51 
34 
42 
33 
47 
40 
42 
53 
48 
37 
50 

32 
51 
32 
39 
40 
34 
33 
41 
27 
40 
40 
33 
23 
17 
36 
43 
28 
40 
44 
47 
36 
38 
19 
41 
30 
31 
34 
20 
23 
31 
31 
20 
17 
37 
39 
32 
36 
20 
42 
31 
45 
25 
35 
23 
32 

Inspector  
Spooler  

50 
108 
150 
300 
100 
(b) 
225 
180 
280 
148 
100 
206 
250 
50 
(6) 
150 
(6) 
280 
96 
150 

120 

162 
280 

a 

150 
124 
254 
170 
129 
36 
280 
60 
150 
186 
180 
280 
24 
278 
216 
144 
(b) 
250 
130 
100 
289 
200 
234 
100 
75 
32 
204 
20 
250 
270 
276 
200 
240 
240 
50 
280 
124 
200 
200 
2cO 

Dead... 

5 
3 

06 
7 
3 
4 
2 
5 
6 
5 
04 
6 
06 
10 
8 
4 
6 
4 
5 
3 

5 
3 
4 
8 
5 
6 
7 
2 
2 
6 
7 
5 
3 
04 
06 
4 
4 
9 
3 
6 
8 
8 
5 
6 
3 
4 
"7 
c5 
*7 
4 
5 
oil 
4 
08 
6 
6 
7 
2 
5 
8 
4 
06 
c8 
6 
4 

American  

Dead... 
Dead 

1 

1 
1 
2 

American 

Spooler 

1 

2 
1 
1 

to  to' 

American  

Inspector  
Spooler  

Dead 

American  

Dead... 

American  

Laundress  
Spooler 

Dead... 
Dead 

1 

1 

1 

American 

American..... 
American 

Reeler...  . 

Dead... 
Dead 

1 

1 

1 
2 
1 

1 

2 
2 

Spooler 

American  
American 

Spinner.  . 

Dead... 

1 

2 

Inspector  
Winder  
Spooler  
Inspector  
Midwife. 

Dead 

American  

Dead... 

1 

"i" 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

2 
1 
3 

1 

1 
1 
1 
? 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

"4" 
2 
1 
3 
1 

American 

Dead... 
Dead... 
Dead... 
Dead 

.... 

American  

American  .  . 

American 

Spooler 

American  . 

Seamstress.  .  . 
Reeler  
Spooler  
Yarn  untan- 
gler. 
Weaver 

Dead... 
Dead... 

American  

American 

Desertr 
Desertr 

Desertr 
Desertr 
Desertr 
Away 

1 

1 

American  

American  
American  
American     . 

1 

2 

1 

"2" 
1 
2 
1 

Weaver  
Spooler  
Seamstress... 
Spooler  
Weaver  
Spooler  
Speeder  

.... 

"i" 

i 

"i" 

i 
i 

1 

2 
] 

1 

a 

1 
1 

American  

American  
American  

Incapac 
Work.. 
Work.. 
Work.. 
Work 

"i" 

2 

American  
American  
American  
American 

----- 

Spinner  
Weaver 

Work.. 
Work.. 
Work.. 
Work 

i 

i 
i 

i 
i 

i 
i 

3 
1 

1 

"i" 

American  
American 

Weaver 

Weaver 

American  
American 

Weaver  
Spinner 

Work 

i 

American  
American 

Weaver  
Spooler  

Work.. 
Work 

i 

i 

.... 

1 

1 

.... 

American  

Weaver  
Spooler  

Work.. 
Work.. 
Work.. 
Work 

i 

2 

i 
i 

"2" 

2 
1 

American  
A  merican 

Weaver 

American  
American 

Speeder  . 

i 

2 
1 

2 
1 
2 

9 

1 
1 
1 

"i" 
i 

Weaver 

Work.. 
Work.. 
Work 

1 
1 
1 

American  

Seamstress... 
Weaver  
Reeler  
Weaver 

American 

American  

Work. 

1 

i 

2 

American... 

Work 

1 

American 

Weaver 

Work.  . 
Work.. 
Work 

.... 

"i" 

"i" 

1 

2 
1 

American  
American 

Spooler  
Spooler 

American  

Speeder  
Weaver 

Work.. 
Work 

2 

2 

American 

9 

American  
American  
American 

Spooler 

Work.. 
Work.. 
Work- 

"3" 

1 

2 

.... 

1 

1 

i 

i 

"i" 
i 
i 

2 

Spinner  
Spooler 

American  

Weaver  
Spooler  
Speeder  
Cutter  
Spooler 

Work.. 
Work.. 
Work.. 
Incapac 
Work 

"i" 

"i" 

2 
1 
2 

2 
1 
1 

2 

American  
American 

American.  .. 

i 

1 

American 

American  
American  
American 

Weaver  
Ball  winder.. 
Weaver  
Spfoder  
Weaver  
Spooler  
Weaver  

Work.. 
Work.. 
Work 

"2 

"i" 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 
"2 

American  

Work.. 
Work.. 
Work.. 

Work.. 

i 

i 
i 
i 

1 
1 
1 
1 

"i" 
i 
i 

.... 
i 

American.  .  . 

American 

Finn.F  

M 

a  Including  1  other  member. 


&  Not  reported. 
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THE  WOMAN  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 
FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earnings 
and 
income 
past 
year. 

Amount 
retained 

children 
16  and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  capita  weekly 
income  of  family 
less  earnings  of— 

1 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Hus- 
band. 

Wife. 

Children— 

Under 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Wife. 

Wife  and 
children 
under  14. 

$35 
95 
150 
300 
100 
75 
113 
117 
240 
79 
210 
173 
270 
50 
150 
150 
200 
280 
48 
120 

96 
196 
350 
100 
120 
190 
100 
286 
85 
193 
36 
398 
63 
150 
233 
135 
350 
16 
348 
292 
144 
250 
338 
182 
125 
434 
225 
260 
125 
120 
25 
204 
18 
450 
319 
276 
170 
240 
240 
38 
290 
157 
200 
200 
313 

$379 

$15 
6 
25 

$429 
101 
565 
525 
222 
326 
231 
277 
581 
449 
479 
699 
760 
1,059 
1,490 
650 
1,086 
943 
249 
388 

624 
291 
1,267 
634 
190 
365 
656 
381 
301 
1,063 
940 
922 
484 
725 
414 
540 
410 
676 
1.052 
903 
668 
955 
835 
1.066 
375 
868 
603 
520 
419 
585 
681 
1,095 
295 
2,751 
1,431 
759 
1,217 
635 
373 
393 
914 
859 
735 
775 
811 

$26 
24 
20 
18 
96 
26 
18 
26 
20 
18 
24 
27 
18 
52 
36 
18 
52 
52 
24 
36 

12 
35 
36 
18 
24 
30 
20 
18 
18 
36 
36 
42 
24 
39 
24 
18 
24 
26 
18 
36 
52 
52 
52 
52 
24 
36 
52 
39 
39 
18 
24 
30 
26 
36 
36 
26 
42 
12 
18 
39 
36 
27 
48 
36 
36 

$1.52 
.04 
1.33 
.62 
.78 
1.21 
1.13 
.62 
1.09 
1.42 
1.29 

1.57 
1.94 
3.22 
2.40 
2.84 
3.19 
.77 
1.72 

2.03 
.61 
4.41 

1.28 
.27 
.56 
1.53 
.91 
2.08 
2.79 
2.48 
2.02 
2.70 
2.76 
.58 
1.95 
.29 
1.41 
4.51 
1.96 
1.26 
1.69 
1.91 
2.83 
1.60 
2.09 
1.04 
1.00 
.81 
2.24 
2.52 
1.56 
1.33 
5.53 
3.56 
1.55 
2.88 
3.80 
.51 
.85 
3.00 
2.25 
1.29 
1.84 
2.39 

$0.06 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
66 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 

390 
225 

.08 

122 
5 

98 
118 
80 
341 
43 
169 
95 
200 
204 
600 
75 

""208" 
145 
263 

321 

$148 

.74 

80 

.31 

55 

$272 

$10 

1.26 
.48 
1.38 
.93 
1.55 
1.78 
2.04 



100 

200 
275 
150 
225 
170 
363 
260 
56 

231 

15 
55 
50 
5 

600 
465 
250 
523 
195 

50 

68 
65 

2.19 
.22 
.03 

.80 

5 

207 

60 
335 
360 

35 
57 
30 

45 

165 
4 
70 
125 
364 

360 
140 

3.62 
1.27 

75 

$50 
192 
95 
216 
500 
44  " 
42' 
35: 
575 
156 
135 
50 
290 
525 
72 
350 
325 
375 
234 
250 
282 
350 
260 
274 
465 
416 
398 
230 
625 
225 
460 

.16 
.53 



175 

155 

40 
3 

2.23 

454 

102 
50 

1.62 
2.38 

20 

25 

'"{'.51 

90 

180 

10 
65 
83 

305 
96 
539 

.76 
3.90 
.23 

150 
250 

24 
55 
10 
10 

75 
112 
175 

1.51 

1.48 
.35 

65 

400 

142 

10 

28 

1.40 

20 

240 
228 

255 
44 
100 
626 

10 
3 

1,286 
133 
23 
98 

24 

290 

128 

4.83 
3.15 

205 

263 

406 

280 

2.15 

395 
20 
280 
100 
690 
435 
225 
319 

75 

45 

38 

.22 
.75 

30 

44 
12 

480 

100 
175 

175 
179 

1.28 
1.53 

;  Including  2  other  members. 
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TABLE  XXXI.— MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK:  AGE  AND  OCCUPATION  OF 

FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL, 
GEORGIA. 


Family  number. 

The  husband. 

The  married  woman. 

Membership  of  family. 

Race  and  na- 
tivity. 

Yrs 
in 
U.S 

Yrs 
mar- 
ried. 

34 
27 
13 

15 
10 
34 
28 
18 
19 
26 
16 
19 
6 
22 
25 
27 
25 
32 
5 
22 
20 
16 
37 
28 
25 
14 
9 

(.) 

9 
15 
13 
10 
9 
6 
12 
13 
17 
17 
2 
2 
18 
12 
17 
20 
15 
3 
15 

5* 

2 
3 
2 
25 
4 
20 
17 
18 
5 
20 
21 

£> 

(a) 
19 

7 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work 
ed 

past 
year. 

Con- 
dition 
of 
hus- 
band. 

Children  of  ages— 

To 
tal 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

5 
4 
1 

4 
1 
4 
4 
3 
4 
4 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
4 
3 
2 
1 
2 
4 
4 
2 
5 
7 
3 
4 
4 
2 
5 
4 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
5 
3 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
6 
5 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
5 
3 
4 
3 
4 
2 
2 
5 
3 
4 
7 
5 
2 

2 
anc 
un- 
der 

3 

to 
5. 

6 
to 
9. 

1 

10 
to 
13. 

2 
1 

14 

anc 
15. 

1 

16 
anc 
ov'r 

1 
2 

1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 

American  
American  

50 

48 
48 

38 
29 
49 
54 
39 
38 
40 
38 
38 
21 
38 
45 
53 
43 
59 
26 
35 
43 
32 
53 
44 
48 
34 
38 
35 
24 
28 
37 
28 
26 
39 
28 
33 
33 
37 
37 
26 
26 
42 
30 
35 
46 
37 
22 
33 
17 
21 
16 
23 
23 
45 
35 
35 
35 
39 
20 
40 
38 
32 
68 
31 
53 
25 

Spooler  

200 

a 

300 
300 
292 
260 
145 
282 
290 
130 
150 
150 
264 
150 
234 
235 
250 
126 
200 

(0) 

155 
210 
200 
(a) 
(a) 
78 
(a) 
126 
58 
55 
104 
290 
150 
246 
255 
200 
175 
280 
250 
100 
48 
275 
90 
150 
153 
156 
84 
216 
78 
160 
225 
150 
200 
250 
250 
200 
200 
100 
150 
200 
6 
300 
48 
(a) 
285 

Dead 

6 
5 
&3 

6 
3 
5 
4 
3 
6 
&5 
5 
5 
5 
2 
2 
5 
3 
2 
3 
6 
6 
4 
3 
10 
10 
5 
5 
5 
3 
6 
7 
4 
4 
&3 
2 
4 
&4 
9 
3 
3 
63 
3 
&4 
dG 
6 
7 
2 
&8 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
67 
4 
&6 
5 
5 
&5 
2 
67 
7 
4 
9 
5 
&6 

Seamstress  .  .  . 
Draw-frame 
tender. 
Weaver  

Dead... 

1 

American  
American  

Dead 

1 

Dead... 

1 

3 

1 

American  

Weaver  
Spooler 

Dead.. 

1 

1 

American  .  .  . 

Dead 

1 

1 

3 
2 
1 

"2" 

American  

Spooler  

Dead... 

American  ... 

Spooler 

Dead 

1 

American  
American  .  .  . 



Speeder  
Weaver 

Dead... 

1 

1 

2 
1 

1 

Dead 

American  
American  .  .  . 



Warper  
Speeder  
Roll  cleaner.  . 
Twister.. 

Dead... 

1 

1 

Dead 

1 

1 

9 

2 

American  
American  .... 



Dead... 

9 

Dead 

1 

American  
American  
American  
American  



Weaver  
Spooler.  .  . 

Dead... 

1 

"i" 

Dead 

1 

1 
1 

2 
1 

Band  maker  . 
Weaver  .  . 

Dead... 
Dead  .. 

American 

Spinner  
Weaver.  . 

Desertr 
Desertr 
Desertr 
Away.. 

1 
1 

1 
1 

American  
American  .  . 

2 

i 

2 

.... 

1 
3 
.... 

1 

Seamstress  .  .  . 
Quill  cleaner. 
Spooler 

1 

2 

2 
1 

American  

American  .  . 

Incapac 
Idle.... 
Work.. 

American  

Darner  

Seamstress  .  .  . 
Seamstress  .  .  . 
Spinner.. 

1 

1 

2 
2 
.... 

"2 
2 

3 

1 

"i" 

i 

American  .  .  . 

American 

Work.. 
Work.. 

1 

American  .  .  . 

American 

Spinner  
Drawer.  .  . 

Work.. 
Work.. 

.... 

1 

American  ... 

American  
American  .  .  . 



Spooler 

Work.. 
Work.. 

"i" 

"i" 

2 
3 

2 

2 

Weaver. 

American  
American  .  .  . 



Laundress  
Spooler  
Weaver 

Work 

Work.. 

2 

American  
American  



Work 

Weaver  
Weaver 

Work.. 
Work 

American 

9 

American  

Creeler  

Work.. 
Work.. 
Work 

T 

.... 

.... 

1 

1 

"2" 
1 

T 

American 

Weaver  . 

American 

Warper  
Weaver.. 

American  ... 

Work.. 
Work 

1 

American 

Spooler  
Speeder  
Speeder  
Winder  
Spinner 

American  
American  
American  
.  American 

Work.. 

1 

Work 

1 

Work.. 

i 

1 

"i' 
i 

.... 
2 

"2" 
1 

Work.. 

American  
American  ... 

Spooler  

Work.. 
Work.. 

i 

Spooler.. 

American 

Spooler 

Work.. 
Work.. 

1 

i 

2 

i 

American  
American 

Spinner  
Spooler 

Work 

American  
American  . 

Spinner  
Weaver  
Reeler 

Work.. 

Work  . 

1 

American 

Work 

1 

American  
American  
American  
American.  .; 

-•-- 

Weaver  
Weaver 

Work.. 

i 

3 
1 
1 

Work 

1 

Weaver  
Spinner  
Spinner  
Weaver  
Weaver  
Speeder  
Seamstress  .  .  . 
Weaver  
(a) 
Gardener  
Weaver  

Work.. 
Work  . 

"i 

1 

"9" 

1 

American  

Work.. 
Work.. 
Work 

"i" 

T 

1 

i 

1 

American  
American 

American  
American  ... 

.... 

Work.. 
Work.. 
Work 

"2" 

.... 

2 
2 

"i" 

2 

2 

"i" 
i 
i 

American 

American  
American 

Work.. 
Work 

1 

3 

9 

Irish.,  F  

27 

Work.. 

i 

i 

1 

a  Not  reported. 


b  Including  1  other  member. 
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THE  WOMAN  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 
FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

GEORGIA. 


Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earnings 
and 
income 
past 
year. 

Amount 
retained 

children 
16  and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  capita  weekly 
income  of  family 
less  earnings  of  — 

Family  number. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Hus- 
band. 

Wife. 

Children— 

Under 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Wife. 

Wife  and 
children 
under  14. 

$250 
40 
225 

153 
375 
320 
338 
188 
303 
380 
130 
150 
195 
275 
175 
234 
220 
250 
160 
260 
100 
155 
158 
130 
50 
75 
97 
300 
126 
72 
28 
52 
246 
193 
395 
366 
140 
262 
280 
338 
110 
60 
325 
51 
135 
138 
156 
74 
86 
84 
160 
394 
175 
200 
250 
300 
200 
200 
100 
165 
220 
175 
375 
32 
150 
490 

$370 
140 

$270 

$290 
647 

$1,180 
827 
246 

690 
380 
1  150 

$39 
33 

26 

52 
21 
48 
22 
22 
52 
72 
65 
72 
52 
52 
19 
79 
52 
24 
26 
22 
72 
29 
25 
39 
52 
70 
26 
60 
39 
44 
c26 
60 
42 
O.K. 
26 
31 
23 
36 
48 
48 
48 
48 
39 
30 
52 
52 
17 
25 
8 
25 
36 
88 
26 
43 
43 
33 
55 
72 
60 
72 
108 
67 
33 
73 
39 
48 

$2.98 
3.03 
.13 

1.72 
.03 
3.19 
1.05 
2.29 
1.10 
3.00 
1.00 
2.89 
.44 
2.55 
3.27 
2.65 
1.12 
2.50 
.26 
.64 
2.44 
2.63 
1.12 
1.23 
3.05 
2.34 
2.53 
2.50 
2.19 
2.69 
1.13 
2.00 
1.15 
2.37 
3.33 
1.41 
1.51 
2.14 
4.15 
1.79 
2.22 
4.01 
1.96 
1.28 
4.05 
3.07 
1.93 
.93 
2.79 
3.61 
2.69 
4.57 
3.21 
3.45 
2.16 
2.46 
.96 
2.29 
1.06 
2.81 
3.30 
.73 
2.99 
1.55 
2.81 
1.67 

$0.51 
2.49 

1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
6S 

""$2f 

372 

165 

.53 

5 

""ioo' 

112 
221 
260 

220 
130 

610 
68 
237 



556 
545 
645 
1.161 
390 
902 
310 
540 
515 
923 
394 
510 
200 
460 
860 
702 
332 
772 
1,638 
683 
754 
950 
468 
910 
439 
468 
486 
563 
741 
659 
455 
1,265 

20 

1.65 
.74 
2.15 



230 

558 

2 

280 
75 
265 

364 

108 
40 

300 

40 
57 



106 
24 

526 
150 

2.24 
.96 

200 

60 
40 

200 
675 

$50 
175 



""307 

75 
240 

""367" 
196 

10 

1.90 

174 
319 
976 



""$253" 
498 
375 
300 
335 
300 
225 
338 
225 
360 
346 
288 
150 
496 
375 
280 
326 
450 
388 
300 
187 
200 
201 
299 
290 
375 
280 
350 
500 
450 
250 
375 
150 
300 
275 
280 
450 
50 
50 
60 
100 
520 

16 

163 

75 

586 

2.74 
2.05 

35 
2 

95 
150 

185 
200 



7 
77 
66 
84 
15 
10 

136 
120 
46 

325 



2.25 
.80 
1.78 

. 

5 

165 

.72 

301 
218 

206 

55 

928 
618 
456 
685 
733 
449 
1,398 
1,256 
357 
459 
376 
459 
440 
1,107 
675 
1,455 
700 
1,067 
450 
795 
375 
457 
1,422 
441 
997 
756 
881 
1,010 



20 

175 

160 

20 

98 



188 

234 

594 

654 
324 

3.45 

220 

53 

33 

.80 



363 

800 
200 
200 

5 

""ioo" 

120 

182 

10 

""."58" 
1.83 

150 

25 

12 
32 
31 
25 
10 
4 

"'3.'  03' 
.22 

100 

185 

"228" 
347 



620 

290 

331 
286 

216 
140 
280 

86 

1.06 
1.48 



Estimated  value  of  free  rent. 


d  Including  2  other  members. 
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TABLE  XXXI.— MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK:  AGE  AND  OCCUPATION  OF 

FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL, 

ALABAMA. 


1 

fl 
>f 

h 

The  husband. 

The  married  woman. 

Membership  of  family. 

Race  and  na- 
tivity. 

Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 

Yrs. 
mar- 
ried. 

Age 

32 
36 
31 
47 
67 
29 

49 
23 
23 
50 
42 
37 
23 
24 
49 
42 
48 
32 
40 
47 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Con- 
dition 
of 
hus- 
band. 

Children  of  ages— 

To- 
tal. 

5 
4 
5 
3 
2 
3 

6 
3 
&8 
10 
6 
6 
65 
4 
7 
7 
7 
5 
7 
6 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

2 
and 
un- 
der. 

3 
to 
5. 

6 
to 
9. 

10 
to 
13. 

9 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
ov'r 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

American  
American 

14 
21 
16 
28 
50 
15 

35 
7 
7 
21 
19 
20 
10 
4 
26 
22 
27 
18 
23 
24 

Doffer  

75 
300 
310 
205 
238 
215 

250 
280 

('i 

150 
190 
230 
200 
120 
24 
48 
264 
100 
260 

Dead 

1 

1 

3 
4 
2 
3 
2 
1 

4 
1 
3 
8 
4 
4 
2 
2 
7 
6 
6 
.5 
0 
6 

Laundress  
Weaver  

Dead 

2 

1 

American  
American 

Dead 

1 

1 

2 

Weaver  
Weaver  
Draw  -frame 
tender. 
Creeler 

Dead 

2 

1 

1 

American  

Dead 

American 

Divrcd. 

Desertr 
Incapac 
Work.. 
Work.. 
Work 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

.... 

1 

American  

American 

Winder  
Seamstress... 
Winder 

American  

1 

2 

2 

2 
1 

1 
.... 

.... 

1 
2 

American 

3 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

American 

Spooler 

American  .  . 

Spooler 

Work.. 
Work.. 

American.'  
American  



Speeder  
Weaver 

Work 

9 

American 

Spooler 

Work.. 
Work 

.... 

1 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 

2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

1 
2 
3 

"2" 
3 

American  

(a) 
Weaver  

American  
American  



Work.. 

Winder  
Roving  hand. 
Weaver  

Work 

American  
American  



Work.. 

1 

Work 

MISSISSIPPI. 


1 

American  

12 

38 

Weaver 

35 

Dead 

1 

9 

1 

G 

3 

2 

American 

19 

39 

Spooler 

30 

Dead 

1 

2 

1 

1 

6 

5 

3 

American  

15 

39 

Draw  

270 

Dead    . 

1 

? 

h<> 

2 

4 

American 

21 

36 

Seamstress 

(0) 

Dead 

2 

1 

4 

4 

5 

American  

9 

33 

Weaver  

Wo 

Dead... 

8 

? 

<i 

3 

6 

American  . 

15 

33 

Spooler 

50 

Desertr 

1 

1 

1 

1 

<i 

3 

7 
8 

American  
American  

10 
25 

40 
40 

Spooler  
Yarn  inspectr 

282 
120 

Desertr 
Desertr 

1 

2 

2 

1 

.... 

1 

&8 
1 

3 
3 

q 

American  

11 

30 

Weaver  

275 

Away.  . 

? 

1 

1 

5 

2 

10 

American  

(a) 

39 

Weaver.. 

280 

Away 

1 

9 

1 

1 

6 

3 

11 

American 

23 

45 

Speeder 

300 

Away 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

12 

American 

14 

37 

Speeder 

24 

Work 

1 

1 

1 

5 

4 

13 

American  .  . 

30 

47 

Speeder 

125 

Work 

j 

T 

3 

14 

American 

(0) 

36 

Spooler 

100 

Work 

j 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

10 

0 

15 

American  .  .  . 

20 

43 

Weaver 

250 

Work 

9 

1 

1 

6 

3 

16 

American 

26 

51 

Seamstress 

100 

Work 

1 

2 

3 

s 

5 

17 

18 

American  
American 

13 

2 

40 
16 

Weaver  
Spinner 

220 
280 

Work.. 
Work 

1 
1 

2 
1 

1 

1 

7 
rffi 

2 
2 

19 
20 

American  
American 

24 
(«) 

39 
33 

Weaver  
Inspector 

75 
134 

Work.. 
Work 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

7 
1 

4 
2 

a  Not  reported. 


&  Including  1  other  member. 
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THE  WOMAN  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 
FOR  EACH  STATE— Concluded. 


ALABAMA. 


Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earnings 
and 
income 
past 
year. 

Amount 
retained 

children 
16  and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  capita  weekly 
income  of  family 
less  earnings  of— 

Family  number. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Hus- 
band. 

Wife. 

Children- 

Under 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Wife. 

Wife  and 
children 
under  14. 

$50 
125 
517 
215 
152 
235 

200 
332 
123 
32 
180 
190 
299 
200 
54 
36 
48 
264 
150 
325 

$180 
294 

$230 
551 
111 
635 
502 
235 

534 
332 
847 
1,532 
723 
891 
637 
500 
,176 
,194 
,152 
,047 
,755 
,862 

$36 
26 
60 

48 
48 
26 

36 
26 
60 
104 
48 
52 
36 
36 
43 
60 
60 
45 
48 
48 

$0.69 
2.05 
1.00 
2.69 
3.37 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

$118 

"'335' 
343 

$14 

60 

85 
7 

$0.63 

$200 

70 

110 

150 

4 

1.07 

.85 

""$456" 
150 
180 
270 
338 
300 
104 
280 
120 
288 
278 
2G6 

""445" 
94 
221 

"~'2i6" 
238 
195 

180 
434 

94 
255 
31 
15 

1.74 
2.88 
1.74 
2.25 
1.30 
1.44 
3.08 
3.18 
3.03 
3.01 
4.41 
4.93 

2.03 
1.44 
1.54 

183 
15 

414 
135 

96 
402 
257 
275 

416 
587 
866 

"'773' 

984 

5 
141 
22 
3 
45 
12 

$286 
185 

2.58 
3.14 

90 
252 

2.67 
3.72 

662 

MISSISSIPPI. 


$31 

$219 

$54 

$304 

$33 

$1  05 

$0  10 

1 

31 
400 

344 
60 

$220 

$275 

8 

878 
460 



114 

45 

2.71 
23 

1.61 

2 
3 

200 

356 

286 

57 

899 

144 

3  36 

1  65 

4 

420 

517 

62 

999 

72 

2  23 

5 

32 

70 

100 

13 

215 

42 

70 

43 

Q 

263 

10 

290 

85 

648 

60 

93 

90 

7 

66 

72 

128 

24 

290 

c24 

1  44 

97 

g 

324 

12 

336 

39 

05 

9 

327 

216 

216 

759 

26 

1  38 

69 

10 

375 

219 

225 

218 

1  037 

50 

3  18 

2  13 

H 

$84 

19 

61 

137 

24 

325 

c24 

1  18 

94 

12 

26 

112 

50 

131 

319 

47 

1  33 

1  01 

13 

250 

100 

218 

100 

213 

40 

921 

102 

1  58 

1  16 

14 

200 

317 

60 

577 

39 

83 

64 

15 

362 

75 

187 

530 

1  154 

78 

2  59 

2  14 

16 

488 

330 

818 

60 

1  34 

17 

450 

350 

800 

50 

1  44 

18 

660 

94 

186 

288 

1,228 

104 

3  12 

2  60 

19 

315 

101 

117 

533 

c24 

2  77 

20 

c  Estimated  value  of  free  rent. 


d  Including  2  other  members. 
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TABLE  XXXH.—  MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK  LIVING  IN  HOMES  OTHER 
THAN  THEIR  OWN  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THEIR  FAMILIES 
IN  DETAIL. 

In  this  table  is  presented  full  information,  in  detail,  for  all  married 
women  at  work  living  in  homes  other  than  their  own,  in  regard  to 
whom  individual  data  were  secured  in  the  home.  The  women  are 
all  as  found  employed  in  the  cotton  mills  investigated,  the  informa- 
tion being  secured  in  the  same  manner  as  explained  in  connection 
with  Table  XXXI.  This  group  of  women  is  distinguished  from 
those  shown  in  Table  XXXI  merely  by  the  fact  that  they  were 
living  in  a  family  not  their  own;  that  is,  in  which  the  woman  did  not 
stand  in  the  position  of  female  head  of  the  family. 

An  examination  of  the  first  line  of  the  table  shows  that  it  relates 
to  a  woman  17  years  of  age,  whose  relationship  to  the  family  with 
which  she  was  living  was  that  of  daughter.  Her  occupation  was 
given  as  cloth-room  hand,  and  employment  during  the  past  year  of 

TABLE    XXXII.— MARRIED    WOMEN    AT    WORK    LIVING    IN    HOMES 
AND   ECONOMIC   CONDITION   OF  THE   WOMAN   AND  THE 


The  woman. 

The  woman's  family. 

Relation  to 
family  in  which 
she  lives. 

Age. 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
worked 

past 
year. 

Condition 
of 
husband. 

Children  of  ages— 

Total 
mem- 
bers 
of 
fam- 
ily. 

Un- 
der 3. 

3  to  5. 

6  to  9. 

10  to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

MAINE. 

Daughter  

17 
38 

33 

22 
17 

32 
18 
21 

25 
31 
19 
21 

19 
40 
20 
26 
33 

Cloth-room  hand 
Weaver  . 

160 
300 

240 

255 
90 
165 
220 
23 

256 
245 
250 

288 

150 
225 
175 
120 
275 

Ct 

Divorced 
Deserter 

1 

4 

2 

1 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

4 
1 
1 

-     1 
3 
1 
2 
4 

Daughter  

NEW  HAMP- 
SHIRE. 

Daughter  

MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 

Daughter  
Daughter 

3 

Quiller 

1 

Quiller 

Speeder 

1 

Daughter  
Daughter  
D  a  u  g  h  ter-in- 
law. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Daughter  
Daughter  
Daughter  
Daughter  

VIRGINIA. 

Daughter 

Spinner 

Away 

1 

Spooler 

Work 

Speeder  . 

Work.. 

Spinner  .... 

Dead.... 

1 

Spooler 

Deserter 
Away... 

1 

1 

1 



Spinner.  . 

Weaver. 

(«) 

Deserter 
Deserter 
Away 

Spooler  
Spooler.  .  .. 

(a) 

Daughter  
Daughter  
Daughter.  .. 

1 

1 

Spinner 

Weaver 

1 

Weaver... 

Awav--- 

1 

1 

i 

a  Not  reported. 
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150  days  was  reported.  The  table  shows  that  the  condition  of 
husband  was  not  reported,  and  that  she  had  no  children.  Under  the 
earnings  of  the  woman's  family,  her  own  earnings,  $147,  are  the  only 
ones  reported,  she  being  without  family.  With  regard  to  the  family 
in  which  the  woman  was  living,  the  head  of  the  family  was  reported 
as  a  French  Canadian  of  foreign  birth.  The  total  membership  of  the 
family  was  reported  as  7  and  the  total  wage-earners  6.  The  total 
earnings  and  income  of  the  family  were  reported  as  $1,591,  of  which 
$264  was  retained  by  individual  members  for  personal  use.  With 
regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  days  worked  during  the  past 
year  and  the  earnings  were  obtained,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Table  XXXI,  where  full  explanation  is  given.  The  facts  for  each  of 
the  other  married  women  at  work  living  in  homes  other  than  their 
own  may  be  seen  from  a  study  of  this  table,  following  out  the  items 
in  like  manner. 


OTHER  THAN  THEIR  OWN:  AGE  AND   OCCUPATION  OF   THE   WOMAN 
WOMAN'S   FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE. 


The  woman's  family. 

The  family  in  which  the  woman  lives. 

Earnings  of  — 

Hus- 
band. 

Wife. 

Children— 

Total 
earn- 
ings. 

Race  of  head. 

Total 
mem- 
bers. 

Total 
wage- 
earners. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
income. 

Amount 
retained 
by  indi- 
vidual 
mem- 
bers. 

Under 
14. 

14  and 
15. 

16  and 
o'ver. 

$147 
462 

240 

550 
127 
198 
220 
33 

338 

283 
212 
475 

150 
169 
87 
170 
423 

$147 
1,565 

240 

550 
127 
198 
845 
633 

338 
388 
212 
475 

150 
169 
87 
170 
656 

French  Can.,  F... 
Irish  F 

7 
6 

4 

5 

7 
6 
10 
5 

8 

6 
5 

2 

3 
4 
3 
5 
4 

4 

$1,  591 
2,090 

504 

911 
716 
527 
1,842 
1,165 

1,106 

$264 

$1,  103 

English,  F     .  . 

32 

Irish  F 

Portuguese,  F  
French  Can.,  F... 
Portuguese,  F  
French  Can.,  F... 

French  Can.,  F... 

""$625" 
600 



$105 

Portuguese,  F  
S  Italian,  F 

5 

8 

5 
5 
6 
9 
6 

3 

4 

3 
2 
5 
6 
3 

803 
1,269 

532 

294 
709 
1,456 
1,073 

188 

American     

175 



American 

American 

233 

American  .  .  . 
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AND   ECONOMIC   CONDITION    OF  THE    WOMAN   AND  THE 


The  woman. 

The  woman's  family. 

Relation  to 
family  in  which 
she  lives. 

Age. 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
worked 
past 
year. 

Condition 
of 
husband  . 

Children  of  ages  — 

Total 
mem- 
bers 
of 
fam- 
ily. 

Un- 
der 3. 

3  to  5. 

6  to  9. 

10  to 
13. 

14 
and 
15 

16 
and 
over. 

NOETH  CARO- 
LINA. 

Daughter 

26 
16 
28 
20 
17 

22 

27 
19 
20 
22 
25 
28 
39 

21 
17 
26 
19 

20 
29 
21 
(a) 
20 
30 

34 
22 

23 
50 

Weaver  

290 
150 
198 
203 
234 

153 

90 
225 
140 
286 
300 
252 
180 

100 
270 
255 
250 

72 
260 
100 
280 
270 
140 

200 
259 

90 
108 
50 
260 
180 
30 
150 
290 

274 

240 
75 

Dead.... 

1 

,    1 

3 
1 
3 
2 
2 

3 

3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
3 

4 
1 
4 
•  2 

1 
3 
2 
2 
2 
4 

3 

4 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 

4 

2 
2 

Spinner 

Deserter 
Deserter 
Away... 

1 

1 

Daughter 

Weaver 

1 

D  a  u  g  h  ter-in- 
law. 
D  a  u  g  h  ter-in- 
law. 
Daughter. 
Daughter. 
Daughter. 
Daughter. 
Daughter. 
Daughter. 
Daughter. 

SOUTH  CARO- 
LINA. 

Spinner 

Work     . 

Spooler 

Work... 

Work... 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

Dead.... 
Away 

1 
1 

Spooler 

1 

Weaver 

Drawer-in 

1 

1 

Spooler 

1 

1 

Spinner 

2 

1 

Daughter  
Sister 

Winder 

Spooler 

Away... 
Work. 

1 

1 

1 

Winder 

GEORGIA. 

(a) 

Speeder 

Deserter 
Deserter 
Away 

1 

1 

'     1 

Daughter  
Niece 

Weaver 

Daughter  
D  a  u  g  h  ter-in- 
law. 
D  a  u  g  h  ter-in- 
law. 

Weaver 

Work 

Work... 
Work 

1 

1 

Spooler 

1 

Spinner 

(0) 

Dead  
Dead 

ALABAMA. 

(a) 

2 

1 

Mother 

Daughter  
Daughter  

26 
17 
19 
20 
22 
27 

22 

22 
21 

Spinner 

Divorced 
Deserter 
Deserter 
Deserter 
Deserter 
Deserter 

Work... 
Dead 

1 

Cloth  tacker  

Daughter  
Daughter  
D  a  u  g  h  ter-in. 
law. 
Daughter  

MISSISSIPPI. 

1 

Creeler 

1 

Winder 

1 

1 

1 

Daughter  

Deserter 

1 

a  Not  reported. 
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OTHER  THAN   THEIR  OWN:  AGE  AND   OCCUPATION   OF  THE  WOMAN 
WOMAN'S  FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Concluded. 


The  woman's  family. 

The  family  in  which  the  woman  lives. 

Earnings  of  — 

Hus- 
band. 

Wife. 

Children— 

Total 
earn- 
ings. 

Race  of  head. 

Total 
mem- 
bers. 

Total 
wage- 
earners. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
income. 

Amount 
retained 
by  indi- 
vidual 
mem- 
bers. 

Under 

14. 

Hand 
15. 

16  and 
over. 

$386 
113 
250 
236 
280 

121 

115 
146 
140 
360 
350 
252 
240 

104 
243 
255 

212 

70 
275 
100 
420 
338 
154 

270 
425 

82 
180 
46 
200 
85 
30 
150 
290 

274 

250 
50 

$386 
113 
250 
236 

488 

473 

(a) 
146 
140 
360 
350 
252 
432 

104 
243 
255 
412 

70 
325 
100 
420 
642 
466 

915 
425 

82 
180 
46 
200 
85 
30 
150 
290 

(0) 

250 
50 

American     

4 
8 
7 
5 
5 

9 

5 
5 
5 
8 
6 
5 
5 

8 
7 
11 
6 

7 
5 
6 
4 
5 
8 

1 
6 
4 
3 
3 

5 

3 
3 
3 
6 
5 
2 
3 

3 
4 
4 
5 

6 
3 
4 
3 
4 
5 

$454 
671 
1,120 
596 
596 

1,054 

760 
1,344 
487 
2,296 
1,550 
432 
690 

725 
866 
1,095 
834 

1,137 
990 
510 
807 
1,155 
1,381 

American 

$95 
151 

278 
292 

American     

American     .     • 

$208 
352 
(a) 

American  
American 

American     .  . 

115 

American  
American     

20 

1,119 

American 

American  

American     .  . 

$192 

American 

104 

American  
American     

""260" 

107 

American 

American 

American 

267 

850 

American 

American 

American 

304 
312 

370 

American 

275 

American 

4 

3 

812 

78 

American 

8 
6 
6 
8 
11 
12 
8 

6 

8 
11 

3 

4 
5 
3 
5 
8 
6 

3 

5 

7 

847 
918 
949 
257 
1,168 
1,659 
1,372 

899 

1,154 
1,535 

American 

379 

American 

American 

American 

17 

American 

American 

(a) 

American 

American 

American 

50 
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Page. 

Accident  rates  of  cotton-mill  employees 383-386, 388, 389 

Accidents  in  mills  investigated 378-396 

Age  of  employees  injured  at  time  of 386, 387 

Aid  and  compensation  given  for 392 

Causes  of . . . 389-391 

Distribution  of,  through  the  day 395, 396 

Loss  of  time  from 391-395 

Nature  of 388,389 

Accidents  in  mills  investigated  and  in  German  textile  mills,  responsibility  for 390 

Affidavits  or  certificates,  employment  of  children  without,  in  the  southern  group 210-214 

Age  and  occupation  of  married  women  at  work,  and  economic  condition  of  the  woman  and  the 

family,  in  detail,  for  each  State  (Table  XXXI) 1014-1031 

Age  and  occupation  of  married  women  at  work  living  in  homes  other  than  their  own,  and  economic 

condition  of  the  woman  and  the  family,  in  detail,  for  each  State  (Table  XXXII) 1032-1035 

Age  and  schooling  certificates  and  affidavits 554-566 

Age  at  which  employment  may  legally  begin 147, 170, 171, 236 

Age,  occupation,  and  education  of— 

Children  under  16  years  of  age  at  work  and  economic  condition  of  the  child  and  the  family,  in 

detail,  for  each  State  (Table  XXIX) 824-931 

Single  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work,  and  economic  condition  of  the  woman  and  the 

family,  in  detail,  for  each  State  (Table  XXX) 932-1013 

Age  of  employees  in  cotton  mills — 

At  beginning  work,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  1906  and  1907 215-233 

At  beginning  work,  females 233-236 

At  time  of  accident  (for  employees  injured  in  the  mills) 386, 387 

Children,  employment  of,  under  legal  age,  in  the  New  England  group 147-156 

Children,  employment  of,  under  legal  age,  in  the  southern  group 170-189 

Children,  employment  of,  violations  of  laws  limiting,  and  certificate  laws,  summary  of,  in  the 

New  England  group 162-166 

Children,  employment  of,  violations  of  laws  limiting,  responsibility  for,  in  the  southern  group.  208-210 

Classified,  of  employees  of  each  race,  in  detail,  for  four  New  England  States  (Table  II) 618-621 

Earliest  possible,  children  beginning  work  at,  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  by  country  of  birth,  1906 

and  1907 222-230 

In  detail— number  and  per  cent  (Table  I) 614-617 

In  establishments  investigated,  discussion  of 38-46 

In  selected  occupations 48-84 

Of  each  conjugal  condition 134-143 

Of  each  conjugal  condition,  in  detail  (Table  III) 621-639 

Americans  only:  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mis- 
sissippi   638,639 

by  race:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island 622-637 

Of  each  race 99-119 

Per  cent  of  female  employees  of  each  specified  age,  by  conjugal  condition  and  race,  for  four  New 

England  States  combined  (Table  VI) 646-649 

Per  cent  of  female  employees  of  each  specified  age,  by  conjugal  condition,  for  each  State 

(Table  VII) 650-653 

Ages  of  children  at  work  in  cotton  mills,  method  of  verification  of 15 

Ages  of  children,  difficulties  of  obtaining— 

Attitude  of  employers 151,192,193 

Attitude  of  parents ..  151,154,155,196 

Hiding  of  children 193-195 

Refusal  of  employers  to  allow  investigation 195 

Various  other  difficulties  encountered 195-208 

Ages,  true,  of  children  and  as  reported  at  mill  and  by  parents 152-156, 199-208 

Agreements  and  contracts  with  employees  in  regard  to  children 241-243 

Aid  and  compensation  given  in  cases  of  accidents  in  mills  investigated 392 

B. 

Boarders  and  lodgers  in  families  of  employees 544-547 

Boarding  and  lodging  houses  of  employees,  company  and  independent 542-544 

C. 

Causes  of  accidents  in  mills  investigated 389-391 

Certificate  and  age  limit  laws,  summary  of  violations  of,  in  the  New  England  group 162-166 

Certificates,  age  and  schooling,  and  affidavits 554-566 

Certificates,  employment  of  children  without,  in  the  New  England  group 156-166 

Certificates,  employment  of  children  without,  in  the  southern  group 210-214 

Child  and  woman  cotton  mill  employees,  literacv  and  school  attendance  of,  by  nativity  and  age, 

for  each  State  (Table  XXVII) 795-821 
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Child  and  woman  workers  in  cotton  mill  families,  literacy  and  school  attendance  of,  by  age  groups, 

for  each  State  (Table  XXVIII) 822,823 

Child  labor,  extent  of,  in  cotton  mills 84-99 

Child-labor  laws  affecting  education 551-554 

Children- 
Age,  occupation,  and  education  of,  under  16  years  of  age  at  work,  and  economic  condition  of 

the  child  and  the  family,  in  detail,  for  each  State  (Table  XXIX) 824-931 

Ages  of,  difficulties  of  obtaining.    (See  Ages  of  children,  difficulties  of  obtaining.) 

Ages  of,  method  of  verification  of ' 15 

Attending  cotton  mill  schools,  discussion  of 580 

At  work  and  their  family  conditions 475-485 

At  work,  at  school,  and  at  home 236-241 

Beginning  work  at  earliest  possible  age  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  by  country  of  birth,  1906  and  1907.  222-230 

Contracts  and  agreements  with  employees  in  regard  to 241-243 

Contributions  to  family  income  of,  under  14  years  of  age,  and  duration  of  employment 485-499 

Earnings  of,  average  hourly,  under  12  years  of  age,  in  the  southern  group 330-333 


Education  available  for,  means  of. 


Employment  of,  in  the  southern  group,  provisions  for  enforcement  of  laws  relating  to 

Employment  of,  under  legal  age,  in  the  New  England  group 


548-584 

Employment  of,  in  cotton  mills 84-99, 145-255 

Employment  of,  in  the  New  England  group,  methods  of  enforcing  laws  relating  to 166-170 

-"         •  •    •     j«  '«  •   •          *  *  i     •  ••  ,    ..        .  214  21^ 

147-156 

Employment  of,  under  legal  age,  in  the  southern  group 170-179 

Employment  of,  without  certificates,  in  the  New  England  group 156-16ft 

Employment  of,  without  certificates  or  affidavits,  in  the  southern  group 210-214 

Evening  schools  attended  by,  in  New  England 566-568 

Height  of,  14  and  15  years  of  age,  to  whom  age  and  schooling  certificates  were  issued  in  Fall 

River,  Mass.,  1906  and  1907 230-233 

Helper  system  in  southern  mills 189-191 

Illiteracy  and  school  attendance  of 243-255 

Illiteracy  of,  14  and  15  years  of  age  at  work,  and  economic  condition  of  their  families,  for  each 

State  (Table  XXI) 768-773 

Illiteracy  of,  under  14  years  of  age  at  work,  and  economic  condition  of  their  families,  for  each 

State  (Table  XX) 763-767 

In  specified  age  groups  at  work,  number  and  per  cent  of,  by  nativity  and  race 424, 425, 427-429 

In  specified  age  groups,  number  of,  per  family,  by  nativity  and  race 419, 422, 423, 427-429- 

Months  of  beginning  work  of,  14  and  15  years  of  age,  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  1906  and  1907 219-222 

Of  specified  ages,  number  and  per  cent  of  families  having 421, 422 

Wages  of,  to  whom  paid 352-354 

Children,  women,  and  men,  number  and  per  cent  of,  in  cotton  mills  in  the  States  investigated, 

1905  and  1907-8  compared 36-38 

Children,  women,  and  men,  number  and  per  cent  of,  in  the  cotton  industry  in  the  United  States, 

1880  to  1905 25-36 

Comfort  and  safety  of  employees.    (See  Safety  and  comfort  of  employees.) 

Company  stores 599-606 

Compensation  and  aid  given  in  cases  of  accidents  in  mills  investigated 392 

Conditions,  hygienic,  of  mills.    (See  Hygienic  conditions  of  mills.) 
Conjugal  condition- 
er employees,  by  age,  in  detail  (Table  III) 621-639 

Americans  only:  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mis- 
sissippi..........  ..... 638,639 

by  race:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island 622-637 

Of  employees,  by  sex,  age,  and  race .' 128-143 

Per  cent  of  female  employees  of  each,  by  age,  for  each  State  (Table  V) 643-646 

Per  cent  of  female  employees  of  each,  by  race  and  age,  for  four  New  England  States  combined 

(Table  IV) 640-642 

Per  cent  of  female  employees  of  specified  ages  by,  and  by  race,  for  four  New  England  States 

combined  (Table  VI) 646-649 

Per  cent  of  female  employees  of  specified  ages  by,  for  each  State  (Table  VII) 650-653 

Construction  and  surroundings  of  houses  of  employees 526-533 

Construction  and  surroundings  of  mills 357, 358 

Contracts  and  agreements  with  employees  in  regard  to  children 241-243 

Cotton  mill  and  working  conditions 355-396 

Cotton  mill  employees  in  the  United  States,  by  sex  and  age 25-28 

Cotton  mill  processes  and  occupations 397-409 

Cotton  mills,  construction  and  surroundings  of 357, 358 

Cotton  mills,  number  and  per  cent  of,  investigated  in  States  covered 13, 14 

Cotton  spindles  in  States  covered  by  the  report  and  in  establishments  investigated 13, 14, 26, 27 

Cotton  textile  industry,  extent  and  growth  of,  1880  to  1908 18-22 

D. 

Dependents,  number  and  per  cent  of  families  having 421, 429 

Dependents  per  family,  by  nativity  and  race 423, 429 

Desertion,  families  with  fathers  absent  through 448-453 

Dressing  rooms  and  wash  rooms,  provision  of,  in  cotton  mills 368-370 

Drinking  water,  provision  of,  in  cotton  mills 374 

Dust  and  lint  in  mills 365, 366, 408, 409 

E. 

Earnings — 

Actual  and  full-time  weekly,  in  selected  occupations 327-330 

Average  actual  and  full-tirne,  and  average  hours  worked  in  a  representative  week  in  selected 

occupations,  by  age  groups,  for  each  State  (Table  XIII) 732-7 

Average  hourly  and  average  hours  worked  in  a  representative  week,  by  age  (Table  XI) 717-75 

Americans  only:  North  Carolina 720 

by  race:  Massachusetts 718, 719 

Average  hourly,  in  selected  occupations 322-32 

Average  hourly,  of  children  under  12  years  of  age  in  the  southern  group 330-333 
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Average,  of  fathers  at  work  having  children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work,  by  days  worked,  for 

each  State  (Table  XXVI) 792-795 

Average  weekly  and  hourly,  and  average  hours  worked  in  a  representative  week  in  selected 

occupations,  by  age  groups  (Table  XII) 721-7 ,1 

Americans  only:  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mis- 
sissippi   730, 731 

by  race:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island 722-729 

Classified  and  average  hours  worked  in  a  representative  week,  by  sex  and  age,  for  each  State, 

in  detail  (Table  VIII) 653-693 

Classified  weekly,  by  sex • 300-306 

Classified  weekly,  by  sex  and  age 306-308. 

Deductions  from ,  and  premiums 333-345 

Employees  in  specified  age  groups,  per  cent  of,  receiving  less  than  specified  amounts  of,  in  a 

representative  week,  by  sex,  for  each  State  (Table  X) 714-716 

Employees  receiving  each  classified  amount  of,  number  and  per  cent  of,  in  a  representative 

week,  by  sex,  for  each  State  (Table  IX) 692-713 

Employees  receiving  less  than  specified  amounts  of  weekly,  per  cent  of,  by  sex  and  age 308-311 

Hourly,  of  male  and  female  employees,  comparison  of,  by  age 311-321 

Of  children  16  years  of  age  and  over,  average  contributions  of  such  children  to  family  income, 

and  per  cent  of  their  earnings  so  contributed,  by  nativity  and  race 430-437 

Of  employees  in  representative  mills  as  shown  by  the  pay  rolls 295-354 

Proportion  of,  devoted  to  rent , 524-526 

Earnings  and  family  condition  of  married  women 461-4C8 

Earnings  and  family  condition  of  single  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work 468-475 

Education,  age,  and  occupation  of— 

Children  under  16  years  of  age  at  work  and  economic  condition  of  the  child  and  the  family,  in 

detail,  for  each  State  (Table  XXIX) .' 824-931 

Single  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work,  and  economic  condition  of  the  woman  and  the 
family,  in  detail,  for  each  State  (Table  XXX) 932-1013; 

Education,  means  of.  available  for  cotton  mill  children 548-584 

Affidavits  and  age  and  schooling  certificates 554-566 

Assistance  given  to  schools  by  manufacturers 569-571 

Child  labor  laws  affecting  education 551-554 

Evening  schools  in  New  England 566-568- 

Parochial  schools 568, 569 

School  legislation 550, 551 

Schools  available  in  the  South 571-584 

Work  of  the  truant  officer 554 

Employees,  cotton  mill- 
In  establishments  investigated,  number  and  per  cent  of,  in  each  sex  and  age  group,  by  States.  16 

In  establishments  investigated,  sex  and  age  of 38-46 

In  States  investigated,  1905  and  1907-8  compared 36-38 

In  the  United  States _^ 25-36 

Employees,  cotton  mill.    (See  also  Children;  Men;  Women.) 

Employment,  composition  of  families  and  condition  of  members  as  to  (Table  XIV) 736-742 

By  nativity:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island 738, 739 

By  nativity  and  race:  Four  New  England  States  combined 740, 741 

Native  born  of  native  parents  only:  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, and  Mississippi 742 

Employment  conditions  of  families 418-429 

Employment,  duration  of,  and  contributions  to  family  income  of  children  under  14  years  of  age  . . .  485-499 

Employment  of  children  in  cotton  mills — 

Age  of  beginning  work.  Fall  River,  Mass.,  1906  and  1907 215-23S 

Children  at  work,  at  school,  an^  i:  .-.ome 236-241 

Children  beginning  work  at  et.  '  - ,  possible  age,  by  country  of  birth,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  1906 

and  1907 222-230 

Contracts  and  agreements  with     nployees  in  regard  to  children 241-243 

Extent  of 84-99 

Height  of  children  14  and  15  years  of  age,  by  nativity  and  sex,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  1906  and  1907. .  230-233 

Illiteracy  and  school  attendance  of  woman  and  child  workers  in  cotton  mill  families 243-255 

Methods  of  enforcing  laws  relating  to,  in  New  England 166-170 

Month  of  beginning  work,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  1906  and  1907 219-222 

Provisions  for  enforcement  of  laws  relating  to,  in  the  South 214, 215 

Under  legal  age  in  the  New  England  group 147-156 

Under  legal  age  in  the  southern  group 170-189 

Without  certificates  in  the  New  England  group 156-166 

Without  certificates  or  affidavits,  in  the  southern  group 210-214 

Enrollment  of  southern  cotton  mill  schools 577-580 

Equipment  of  cotton-mill  schools  in  the  South 576, 577 

Evening  schools  attended  by  cotton  mill  children  in  New  England 566-568 

F. 

Family  conditions- 
Amount  and  sources  of  family  income  and * 411-516 

Earnings  of  married  women  and 461-468 

Earnings  of  single  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work  and 468-475 

Explanation  of  data  in  regard  to 413-418 

Of  children  at  work 475-485 

Familv  income.    (See  Income,  family.) 
Families- 
Composition  of,  and  condition  of  members  as  to  employment 418-429 

Composition  of,  and  condition  of  members  as  to  employment  (Table  XIV) 736-742 

by  nativity:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island 738, 739 

by  nativity  and  race:  Four  New  England  States  combined 740, 741 

native  born  of  native  parents  only:  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 

Alabama,  and  Mississippi 1 742 

Containing  woman  and  child  cotton  mill  workers  and  total  and  average  number  of  persons  in 
such  families,  by  nativity  of  head  of  family  and  by  States 17 
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Families — Concluded . 

Having  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  at  work,  economic  condition  of,  and  illiteracy  of  chil- 
dren, for  each  State  ( Table  XXI) 768-773 

Having  children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work,  by  classified  income  excluding  earnings  of 
such  children,  and  by  size  of  family,  for  four  New  England  States  combined  and  for  each 

Southern  State  (Table  XVI) 751-753 

Having  children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work,  economic  condition  of,and  illiteracy  of  children, 

for  each  State  (Table  XX) 763-76 

Having  children  under  16  years  of  age  at  work,  by  classified  income  excluding  earnings  of  such 

children,  and  by  size  of  family,  for  four  New  England  States  (Table  XVII) 753, 754 

Having  children  under  16  years  of  age  at  work,  by  classified  income  excluding  earnings  of  such 

children  and  by  size  of  family,  for  four  New  England  States  combined  (Table  XVIII) 754-756 

Having  single  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work,  economic  condition  of,  by  age,  for  each 

State  (Table  XXII) 774-781 

Number  and  average  membership  of,  and  total  and  average  wage-earners  in,  by  States 

Number  and  per  cent  of,  having  fathers  and  mothers  living  with,  by  nativity  and  race.  418-421,426,427 

Number,  membership  of,  and  wage-earners  in,  by  nativity  and  race 413, 414 

Of  married  women  at  work,  economic  condition  of,  by  condition  as  to  husband,  for  each  State 

(Table  XXIII) 782-787 

Of  married  women  at  work  having  children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work,  income  of,  excluding 

that  of  wives  and  children  under  14,  by  condition  asjto  husband,  for  each  State  (Table  XXV) .  790-792 
Of  married  women  at  work  living  in  homes  other  than  their  own,  economic  condition  of,  by 

condition  as  to  husband,  for  all  States  combined  (Table  XXIV) 788,789 

Owning  and  renting  homes,  income  and  housing  conditions  of.    (See  Income,  family.) 
With  children  in  specified  age  groups  and  with  dependents,  number  and  per  cent  of,  by  nativ- 
ity and  race 418-421, 427-429 

With  noncontributing  fathers 438-461 

fathers  absent  from  various  causes 458-460 

fathers  absent  through  desertion 448-453 

fathers  working  less  than  half  the  year t 460, 461 

idle  fathers 453-458 

incapacitated  fathers 442-447 

Fathers  and  mothers  contributing  to  family  support,  number  and  per  cent  of,  by  nativity  and  race.        424, 

426, 427 
Fathers  and  mothers  living  with  families,  number  and  per  cent  of,  and  of  families  with  children 

in  specified  age  groups  and  with  dependents,  by  nativity  and  race 418-421 , 426-429 

Fathers  at  work  having  children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work,  average  earnings  of,  by  days  worked, 

for  each  State  (Table  XXVI) 792-795 

Fathers,  noncontributing,  families  with.    (See  Families  with  noncontributing  fathers.) 

Fathers  working  less  than  half  the  year,  families  with 460, 461 

Female  employees- 
Age  of  beginning  work  of 233-236 

Of  each  conjugal  condition,  per  cent  of,  by  age,  for  each  State  (Table  V) 643-646 

Of  each  conjugal  condition,  per  cent  of,  by  race  and  age,  for  four  New  England  States  combined 

(Table  IV) 640-6^2 

Of  specified  ages,  per  cent  of,  by  conjugal  condition,  for  each  State  (Table  VII) 650-653 

Of  specified  ages,  per  cent  of,  by  conjugal  condition  and  race,  for  four  New  England  States 

combined  (Table  VI) 646-649 

Fines  and  other  deductions  from  earnings,  and  premiums 

Fire  escapes,  provision  of,  in  cotton  mills 367, 368 

Foreign-born  employees  in  the  New  England  cotton  mills,  length  of  residence  in  the  United  States  of.  111,115 
Foreigners  in  the  cotton  industry  in  New  England 99-118 

G. 

Girls  and  women  employed  in  mills,  home  conditions  of 540-542 

H. 

Height  of  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  to  whom  age  and  schooling  certificates  were  issued  in  Fall 

River,  Mass.,  1906  and  1907 23 

Helper  system  in  southern  mills 1? 

Home  conditions  of  women  and  girls  employed  in  mills 540-542 

Home  ownership  of  employees 521-523 

Homes  of  employees  and  mill  villages.    (See  Mill  villages  and  homes  of  employees.) 
Hourly  earnings.    (See  Earnings.) 

Hours  of  labor  in  New  England  mills 259,260 

Hours  of  labor  in  southern  mills 260, 261 

Hours  of  labor,  overtime,  and  night  work 257-293 

Hours  worked,  average,  in  a  representative  week— 

By  age,  and  average  hourly  earnings  (Table  XI) 717-720 

Americans  only:  North  Carolina 720 

by  race:  Massachusetts 718, 719 

By  sex  and  age,  for  each  State  in  detail  (Table  VIII) 653-693 

Compared  with  average  regular  operating  time 299, 300 

In  selected  occupations,  and  average  actual  and  full-time  earnings,  by  age  groups,  for  each 

State  (Table  XIII) f 732-735 

In  selected  occupations,  and  average  weekly  and  hourly  earnings,  by  age  groups  (Table  XII).  721-731 
Americans  only:  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mis- 
sissippi    730,731 

by  race:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island 722-729 

In  selected  occupations,  compared  with  regular  operating  time  of  mills 26 

Houses  of  employees,  construction  and  surroundings  of 526-f 

Houses  rented  by  employees 523, 524 

Housing  conditions  and  income  of  families  owning  and  renting  homes.    (See  Income,  family.) 

Housing  conditions  of  employees 519-521 
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Hygienic  conditions  of  mills '. 358-367, 408, 409 

Dust  and  lint 365, 366,408, 409 

Lighting 358, 359 

Spitting  on  floors 366,367 

Ventilation  and  humidity 360-365, 409 

I. 

Idle  fathers,  families  with 453-458 

Illegal  employment  of  children  in  the  New  England  group 147-170 

Illegal  employment  of  children  in  the  southern  group 170-215 

Illiteracy- 
General  conditions  as  to,  in  States  investigated 247-255 

Of  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  at  work,  and  economic  condition  of  their  families,  for  each 

State  (Table  XXI) 768-773 

Of  children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work,  and  economic  condition  of  their  families,  for  each 

State  (Table  XX) 763-767 

School  attendance  of  woman  and  child  employees  and 243-255 

Illiteracy.    (See  also  Literacy.) 

Incapaci  tated  fathers,  families  with , 442-447 

Income,  family- 
Amount  and  sources  of,  and  family  conditions 411-516 

Classified,  of  families  having  children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work,  excluding  earnings  of  such 
children,  by  size  of  family,  for  four  New  England  States  combined  and  for  each  Southern 

State  (Table  XVI) 751-753 

Classified,  of  families  having  children  under  16  years  of  age  at  work,  excluding  earnings  of  such 

children,  by  size  of  family,  for  four  New  England  States  (Table  XVII) 753, 754 

Classified,  of  families  having  children  under  16  years  of  age  at  work,  excluding  earnings  of  such 

children,  by  size  of  family,  for  four  New  England  States  combined  (Table  XVIII) 754-756 

Contributions  of  members  to 429-437 

Contributions  to,  and  duration  of  employment  of  children  under  14  years  of  age 485-499 

From  sources  other  than  wages 499-507 

boarders  and  lodgers 500-502, 505, 506 

cows 500, 501 , 504, 506 

gardens 500-505 

poultry 501 , 503 , 506 

swine 501, 503, 504, 506 

various  other 502, 504-507 

Of  families  of  married  women  at  work  having  children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work,  excluding 
that  of ;  wives  and  children  under  14,  by  condition  as  to  husband,  for  each  State  (Table  XXV).  790-792 

Of  families  owning  and  renting  homes,  and  housing  conditions  (Table  XIX) 756-762 

by  nativity:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island 758,759 

by  nativity  and  race:  New  England  States  combined 760, 761 

native-born  of  native  parents  only:  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 

Alabama,  and  Mississippi 762 

Total,  and  income  from  specified  sources,  by  condition  of  members  as  to  employment  (Table 

by  nativity:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island 744-747 

by  nativity  and  race:  Four  New  England  States  combined 746-749 

native-born  of  native  parents  only:  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 

Alabama,  and  Mississippi 750, 751 

Injury,  nature  of,  accident  rate  per  1,000  employees,  by 388, 389 

Insurance  of  employees 513-516 

L. 

Labor,  hours  of.    (See  Hours  of  labor.) 

Labor  supply  for  southern  cotton  mills,  sources  of 119-126 

Labor  unions  among  cotton-mill  employees 607-612 

Laws,  age  limit,  and  certificate  laws,  summary  of  violations  of,  in  the  New  England  group 162-166 

Laws,  age  limit,  responsibility  for  violation  of,  in  the  southern  group 208-210 

Laws,  child-labor,  affecting  education 551-554 

Laws  relating  to  employment  of  children  in  the  New  England  group — 

Methods  of  enforcing 166-170 

Summary  of  violations  of 162-166 

Laws  relating  to  employment  of  children  in  the  southern  group,  provisions  for  enforcement  of 214, 215 

Legal  age,  employment  of  children  under,  in  the  New  England  group 147-156 

Legal  age,  employment  of  children  under,  in  the  southern  group 170-189 

Lighting  of  mills...  358,359 

Lint  and  dust  in  mills 365,366,408,409 

Literacy  and  school  attendance  of — 

Woman  and  child  cotton-mill  employees,  by  nativity  and  age,  for  each  State  (Table  XXVII) . .  795-821 
Woman  and  child  workers  in  cotton-mill  families,  by  age  groups,  for  each  State  (Table 

XXVIII) ......:..... 822,823 


Literacy.    (See- also  Illiteracy.) 
Lodgers  and  boarders  in  famili 


families  of  employees 544-547 

Lodging  and  boarding  houses  of  employees,  company  and  independent 542-544 

Loss  of  time  from  accidents 391-395 

Lunch  rooms,  provision  of,  in  cotton  mills 373, 374 

M. 

Manufacture,  processes  of,  and  occupations  in  cotton  mills.    (See  Occupations  and  processes  of 

manufacture  in  cotton  mills.) 
Married  women  at  work- 


Age  and  occupation  of,  and  economic  condition  of  the  woman  and  the  family,  in  detail,  for  each 

State  (Table  XXXI) 10^-L 

e  and  race  of 

rnings  and  family  condition  of 

49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 ( 


Age  and  race  of 130-143 

Earnings  and  family  condition  of 461-468 
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Economic  condition  of,  and  of  their  families,  by  condition  as  to  husband,  for  each  State  (Table 

XXIII) 782-787 

Having  children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work,  income  of  families  of,  excluding  that  of  wives  and 

children  under  14,  by  condition  as  to  husband,  for  each  State  (Table  XXV) 790-792 

Living  in  homes  other  than  their  own,  age  and  occupation  of,  and  economic  condition  of,  and 

of  their  families,  in  detail,  for  each  State  (Table  XXXII) 1032-1035 

Living  in  homes  other  than  their  own  and  economic  condition  of  their  families,  by  condition  as 

to  husband,  for  all  States  combined  (Table  XXIV) 788,789 

Meals,  time  allowed  for,in  New  England  mills 272,273 

Meals,  time  allowed  for,  in  southern  mills 274,275 

Men,  women,  and  children,  number  and  per  cent  of,  employed  in- 
Cotton  industry  in  the  United  States 25-36 

Cotton  mills  in  the  States  investigated,  1905  and  1907-8  compared 36-38 

Method  and  scope  of  the  investigation 13-18 

Migratory  habits  of  cotton-mill  employees 126-128 

Mill  companies,  conditions  in  villages  controlled  by 537-539 

Mill  owner,  attitude  of,  toward  education 582, 583 

Mill  villages  and  homes  of  employees 519-536 

Construction  and  surroundings  of  houses 526-533 

Home  ownership —  521-523 

Houses  rented  by  employees. : 523,524 

Housing  conditions 519-521 

Proportion  of  earnings  devoted  to  rent 524-526 

Sanitary  conditions 533-536 

Mills,  cotton- 
Construction  and  surroundings  of 357,358 

Hygienic  conditions  of.    (See  Hygienic  conditions  of  mills.) 

Number  and  per  cent  investigated 13, 14 

Processes  of  manufacture  and  occupations  in.    (See  Occupations  and  processes  of  manufacture 

in  cotton  mills. ) 
Month  of  beginning  work  of  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  1906  and  1907. . . .  219-222 

Moral  condition  of  cotton-mill  employees 589-593 

Mothers  and  fathers  contributing  to  family  support,  number  and  percent  of,  by  nativity  and  race. .        424, 

426, 427 

Mothers  and  fathers  living  with  families,  number  and  per  cent  of,  and  of  families  with  children  in 
specified  age  groups  and  with  dependents,  by  nativity  and  race 418-421, 426-429 

N. 

Negroes  in  the  cotton  mills  investigated 118, 119 

Night  schools  in  southern  cotton-mill  communities 583, 584 

Night  work  of  employees 284-2 

Night  work,  overtime,  and  hours  of  labor 257-293 

O. 

Occupation,  age,  and  education  of— 

Children  under  16  years  of  age  at  work  and  economic  condition  of  the  child  and  the  family,  in 

detail,  for  each  State  (Table  XXIX) 824-931 

Single  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work  and  economic  condition  of  the  woman  and  the 

family,  in  detail,  for  each  State  (Table  XXX) 932-1013 

Occupation  and  age  of  married  women  at  work — 

And  economic  condition  of  the  woman  and  the  family,  in  detail,  for  each  State  (Table  XXXI)  1014-1031 
Living  in  homes  other  than  their  own  and  economic  condition  of  the  woman  and  the  family,  in 

detail,  for  each  State  (Table  XXXII) 1032-1035 

Occupations  and  processes  of  manufacture  in  cotton  mills 397-409 

Carding  (men) 40 

Cloth  room 407, 408 

Combing  (men  and  women) 

Doffing  (men,  women,  and  children) 

Drawing  (men,  women,  and  boys) 400, 401 

Drawing-in  (women  and  girls) 

Dust  and  lint 408, 409 

Market  yams 404, 40.. 

Mixing  and  picking  (men) 

Mule  spinning  (men  and  boys) 4(w,  4W 

Physical  strain  on  employees -  -         JC 

Ring  spinning  (women,  girls,  and  boys) 402, 4ifc 

Sitting  while  at  work 

Slashing  (men) 

Blubbing  and  roving  (men  and  women) 401, 4ifc 

Spinning 402 

Spooling  (women  and  girls) 

Temperature  and  humidity 

Warping  and  beaming  (men,  women,  and  girls) 405 

Weaving  (men,  women,  boys,  and  girls) 406, 40 7 

Occupations  of  employees,  by  sex  and  age 

Occupations,  selected- 
Actual  and  full-time  weekly  earnings  in o^Too- 

Average  hourly  earnings  in o  oo^o 

Average  hours  worked  in,  compared  with  regular  operating  time  of  mills 262-272 

Operatives.    (See  Employees.) 

Overcrowding  in  cotton  mills >' 

Overtime,  night  work,  and  hours  of  labor 

Overtime  work  in  New  England  mills 

Overtime  work  in  southern  mills cA4  si-i     n    w 

Ownership  of  property  and  savings '  EOIKOT 

Parents,  attitude  of,  toward  education ?$i'e£» 

Parochial  schools  attended  by  cotton-mill  children 568,569 
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Physical  strain  on  employees 408 

Piece  or  time  rates  of  wages,  discussion  of 345-349 

Premiums  given  to  employees 340-343 

Profit-sharing  system  in  a  Rhode  Island  mill 343-345 

Property,  ownership  of,  and  savings 507-513, 519-523 

R. 

Race  of  employees,  by  sex  and  age 99-119 

Race  of  employees,  in  detail,  for  four  New  England  States— number  and  per  cent  in  specified  age 

groups  (Table  II) 618-621 

Race,  sex,  and  age  of  employees  of  each  conjugal  condition 128-143 

Rates  of  wages,  piece  or  time,  discussion  of 345-349 

Rent,  proportion  of  earnings  devoted  to,  by  employees 524-526 

Renting  of  houses  by  employees 523,524 

Rest  rooms,  provision  of,  in  cotton  mills 374 

S. 

Safety  and  comfort  of  employees " 367-396 

Cotton-mill  accidents 378-396 

Drinking  water 374 

Fire  escapes 367, 368 

Lunch  rooms 373,374 

Overcrowding 367 

Rest  rooms 374 

Seats  and  permission  to  use  them 374-378 

Wash  rooms  and  dressing  rooms 368-370 

Water-closets  and  privies '. 370-373 

Sanitary  conditions  of  mill  communities 533-536 

Savings  and  ownership  of  property 507-513 

School  attendance  and  literacy  of— 

Woman  and  child  cotton-mill  employees '. 243-255 

Woman  and  child  cotton-mill  employees,  by  nativity  and  age,  for  each  State  (Table  XXVII).  795-821 
Woman  and  child  workers  in  cotton-mill  families,  by  age  groups,  for  each  State  (Table  XXVIII)  822, 823 

School,  children  at,  at  work,  and  at  home 236-241 

School  legislation  affecting  cotton-mill  employees 550,551 

Schooling  and  age  certificates  and  affidavits 554-566 

Schools- 
Assistance  given  to,  by  manufacturers 569-571 

Available  in  the  South 571-584 

attitude  of  mill  owners 582,583 

attitude  of  parents 581, 582 

children  who  attend  school ." 580 

enrollment 577-580 

equipment 576, 577 

night  schools 583,584 

typical  cotton-mill  schools. 572-576 

Evening,  attended  by  cotton-mill  children  in  New  England 566-568 

Night,  in  southern  cotton-mill  communities 583,584 

Parochial ,  attended  by  cotton-mill  children 568, 569 

Scope  and  method  of  the  investigation 13-18 

Seats,  provision  of,  and  permission  to  use  them 374-378 

Sex  and  age  of  employees — 

In  establishments  investigated 38-46 

In  selected  occupations 48-84 

Of  each  conjugal  condition 128-143 

Of  each  race 99-119 

Single  women  16  yeaip  of  age  and  over  at  work— 

Age,  occupation,  and  education  of,  and  economic  condition  of  the  family,  in  detail,  for  each 

State  (Table  XXX) 932,1013 

Earnings  and  family  condition  of 468-475 

Economic  condition  of,  and  of  their  families,  by  age,  for  each  State  (Table  XXII) 774-781 

Sitting  while  at  work 408 

Social  status  of  cotton-mill  employees 585-589 

New  England  mills ...  587-589 

Southern  mills 585-587 

Spindles,  cotton,  in  States  covered  by  the  report  and  in  establishments  investigated 13, 14, 26, 27 

Spitting  on  floors  in  mills 366, 367 

Strain,  physical,  on  employees 408 

T. 

Temperature  and  humidity  in  mills 360-365, 409 

Truant  officer,  work  of  the 554 

U. 

Unions,  labor,  among  cotton-mill  employees 607-612 

V. 

Ventilation  and  humidity  in  mills. . .  360-365, 409 

Villages  controlled  by  mill  companies,  conditions  in 537-539 

Violations  of  age  limit  and  certificate  laws  in  the  New  England  group,  summary  of 162-166 

Violations  of  age  limit  laws  in  the  southern  group,  responsibility  for 208-210 
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Wage-earners  in  families  by  nativity  and  race 413  414 

Wage  payments,  method  and  frequency  of 345-354 

Wages  of  children,  to  whom  paid 352-354 

Wash  rooms  and  dressing  rooms,  provision  of,  in  cotton  mills 368-370 

Water-closets  and  privies,  provision  of,  in  cotton  mills 370-373 

Water,  drinking,  provision  of,  in  cotton  mills 374 

Welfare  work  among  cotton-mill  employees "  593-599 

Widowed,  divorced,  separated,  and  deserted  women,  age  and  race  of 128-143 

Woman  and  child  cotton-mill  employees,  literacy  and  school  attendance  of,  bv  nativitv  and  age 

for  each  State  (Table  XXVII) 8  .'  795-821 

Woman  and  child  workers  in  cotton-mill  families,  literacy  and  school  attendance  of,  bv  age  groups 

for  each  State  (Table  XXVIII) '  822  823 

Woman  workers,  independent,  age,  nativity,  conjugal  condition,  earnings,  etc.,  of 547, 548 

Women  and  girls  employed  in  mills,  home  conditions  of 540-542 

Women,  children,  and  men,  number  and  per  cent  of,  employed  in — 

Cotton  industry  in  the  United  States 25-36 

Cotton  mills  in  the  States  investigated,  1905  and  1907-8  compared 36-38 

Women,  married,  at  work — 

Age  and  occupation  of,  and  economic  condition  of  the  woman  and  the  family,  in  detail,  for  each 

State  (Table  XXXI) !..     ..  1014-1031 

Age  and  race  of 130-143, 643-646 

Earnings  and  family  condition  of 461-468 

Economic  condition  of,  and  of  their  families,  by  condition  as  to  husband,  for  each  State  (Table 

XXIII) 782-787 

Having  children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work,  income  of  families  of,  excluding  that  of  wives 

and  children  under  14,  by  condition  as  to  husband,  for  each  State  (Table  XXV) 790-792 

Living  in  homes  other  than  their  own,  age  and  occupation  of,and  economic  condition  of  and 

of  their  families,  in  detail,  for  each  State  (Table  XXXII) 1032-1035 

Living  in  homes  other  than  their  own  and  economic  condition  of  their  families,  by  condition  as 

to  husband,  for  all  States  combined  (Table. XXIV) 788, 789 

Women,  single,  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work — 

Age,  occupation,  and  education  of,  and  economic  condition  of  the  woman  and  the  familv  in 

detail,  for  each  State  (Table  XXX) 932-1013 

Earnings  and  family  condition  of 468-475 

Economic  condition  of,  and  of  their  families,  by  age,  for  each  State  (Table  XXII)".'." '.             '. '  774-781 
Working  conditions,  the  cotton  mill  and 355-396 

o 


